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Hardly  a  Head  Down 

Well,  what’s  the  use? — there’s  no  grass  on  this  pas¬ 
ture  worth  reaching  for. 

The  short  dry  pastures  of  July  and  August  furnish 
only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  nutrients  needed 
by  cows  for  body  maintenance  and  milk  production. 
A  loss  of  weight  and  a  consequent  slump  in  produc¬ 
tion  is  the  almost  certain  result  of  not  feeding  grain 
through  the  hot  months.  Midsummer  is  the  dangerous 
season  for  the  dairy  herd.  Flies,  heat  and  dried  up 
pastures  are  the  dangers ;  shade,  plenty  of  water  and  a 
good  grain  ration  are  the  precautions.  Make 

Diamond  Corn  Gluten  Meal 

the  basis  of  your  grain  ration  for  Summer  as  well  as 
Winter.  Diamond  furnishes  protein  more  economic¬ 
ally  than  any  feed  on  the  market  today;  and  this 
protein  is  of  a  sort  highly  efficient  in  milk  production. 
Fill  out  the  balance  of  the  ration 
with  bran  or  midds,  ground  oats 
and  hominy,  and  watch  your  herd 
come  through  the  midsummer  sea¬ 
son  in  full  flesh  and  full  flow  of  milk. 


CORN  PRODUCTS  REFINING  CO. 
New  York  Chicago 

takers  of  the  Feeds  that  are 

In  Every  Live  Dealer’s  Stock  and 
Every  Good  Dairy  Ration 


40%  Protein 


DON’T  WORRY  ABOUT 
YOUR  CORN  CROP! 


INSTEAD  have  a  reliable  Silo  in 
readiness  for  any  emergency. 
Then  if  your  belated  corn  fails  to 
mature;  is  nipped  by  an  early  frost, 
or  becomes  infested  with  the  corn 
borer  you  won’t  suffer  loss.  In  a 
Unadilla  Silo  all  such  corn  be¬ 
comes  succulent,  nutritious  feed. 

The  Unadilla  is  easy  to  erect  and 
safe  to  use.  Its  patented  door  open¬ 
ing  is  continuous,  with  the  door 
fasteners  forming  a  safe  ladder  all 
the  way  up.  With  a  U nadilla,  there 


is  no  need  for  the  hard  lifting  or 
pitching  of  silage — you  simply 
push  the  silage  out  at  any  level. 

With  its  great  convenience  and 
unique  safety  features,  it  is  no  won¬ 
der  that  the  Unadilla  is  the  favorite 
silo  of  most  leading  dairymen. 

We  have  all  sizes  of  Oregon  Fir 
or  Spruce  silos  ready  for  shipment 
immediately.  The  time  to  order 
your  silo  is  now.  Then  have  it 
erected  and  ready  to  fill  at  the 
most  opportune  time. 


You  can  either  take  advantage  of  our  liberal  cash  discount  offer  or  buy  a 
Unadilla  on  the  easy  time  payment  plan.  Write  for  catalog, prices  andtermSt 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY' 

Box  B  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA  Silos 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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Dairymen’s  League  Meets 

F.  H.  Sexauer  Fleeted  President 


Although  the  principal  events  of 
the  annual  Dairymen’s  League 
meeting  took  place  on  June  21,  the 
meeting  was  of  such  size  and  import¬ 
ance  that  three  days  were  required  to 
complete  the  business  of  the  con- 
I  vention. 

The  wives  of  the  League  members 
are  taking  a  more  active  part  in  the 
business  of  the  association  each  year 
and  are  getting  a  definite  place  in  the 
program  of  the  annual  m.eetings.  This 
year  at  Rochester  400  associate  wom¬ 
en  delegates  had  their  own  meeting  on 
June  20th.  The  speakers  included  Miss 
Vera  McCrea  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League,  Mrs.  Hope  Brown  Minor,  edu¬ 
cational  director  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League  and  Miss  Martha  A.  Cekada. 

An  entertainment  was  given  to  the 
visiting  delegates  Wednesday  evening 
at  the  Columbus  auditorium.  A  three- 
act  play,  “Converting  the  Judge”  was 
given  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  John 
Soble  of  Rochester.  The  music  was 
furnished  by  an  orchestra  from  the 
Eastman  School  of  Music  and  by  the 
Albion  Boys’  Band. 

Summary  of  Resolutions 
The  morning  session  of  June  21  was 
opened  by  music  and  community  sing¬ 
ing  led  by  Hal  Eppes.  The  directors 
from  each  district  were  introduced  to 
the  delegates  present  and  the  minutes 
of  the  last  annual  meeting  were  read 
by  Secretary  Coulter  and  received  aj-)- 
proval.  The  nomination  of  the  Mem¬ 
bership  Auditing  Committee  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Resolution  Com¬ 
mittee.  Later  in  the  day  their  report 
which  nominated  C.  W.  Carrier,  A.  A. 
Hartshorn  and  Lincoln  Gardner  was  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  meeting. 

The  Resolution  Committee  presented 
15  resolutions  which  were  all  adopted 
by  the  convention.  Briefly  the  reso¬ 
lutions  cover  the  following  subjects. 

1 — Voicing  the  approval  of  the  acts  of 
the  association,  officers  and  directors  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year. 

2— Commending  the  action  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  in  working  for  one  united 
dairymen’s  association  and  for  refusing 
to  become  a  part  of  the  Advisory  or  Con¬ 
ference  Board. 

3 — Favoring  the  continuance  of  the 
present  financial  policy  for  the  conduct 
of  the  League’s  business. 

4— Providing  that  the  terms,  ‘‘De¬ 
duction  for  Certificate  of  Indebtedness” 
on  the  League  statements  should  be 
changed  to  read  “Deferred  Payment,  Se¬ 
cured  by  Certificate  of  Indebtedness.” 
(There  was  some  discussion  as  to  the  le¬ 
gality  of  this.  It  was  referred  back  to 
the  Resolution  Committee  who  after  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  legal  department,  again 
presented  it,  at  which  time  it  was  ap¬ 
proved.) 

Against  Salary  Increases 

5—To  put  the  association  on  record  as 
against  increasing  salaries  of  County 
Presidents  and  Directors  at  the  present 
time. 

6— Providing  that  the  Board  of  Direct¬ 
ors  should  determine  the  meeting  place 
of  the  next  annual  Dairymen’s  League 
meeting. 

7 — Increasing  the  expense  allowance  for 
hotel  accommodations  for  each  delegate 
at  the  annual  meeting  from  $5.00  to 
$10.00. 

8 — Providing  that  a  copy  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  resolutions  and  the  action  taken 
on  it  be  provided  for  each  member  of 
the  Resolutions  Committee. 

9— Providing  that  in  the  future  each 
local  League  unit  should  send  an  as¬ 
sociate  delegate  to  each  annual  meeting. 

10— Recommending  that  all  Sub-District 
associations  amend  their  by-laws  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  appointing  of  an  auditing 
committee  of  three  members  who  shall 
not  be  officers,  which  committee  shall 
audit  the  accounts  of  the  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

11-12— Expressing  regret  at  the  untimely 


deaths  of  R.  E.  Van  Cise  and  Henry  T. 
Strang. 

13 —  Expressing  regret  at  the  inability 
of  Fred  H.  Thompson  to  be  present  on 
account  of  illness. 

14- 15 — Expressing  regret  that  the  health 
of  President  Slocum  makes  it  inadvisa¬ 
ble  for  him  to  again  accept  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  association  and  voicing  the 
sentiment  of  the  association  that  Mr; 
Slocum  reconsider  and  accept  if  possible 
the  office  of  president  for  another  year. 

Slocum  Sounds  a  Warning 

The  principal  business  of  the  afternoon 
meeting  was  the  report  of  President 
Slocum  and  the  address  given  by  William 
Hirth,  publisher  of  the  Missouri  Farmer. 
A  note  of  warning  was  sounded  by  Mr. 
Slocum  regarding  the  trend  of  consoli¬ 
dation  and  merger  of  milk  companies 
throughout  the  United  States.  Mr.  Slo¬ 
cum  pointed  out  that  the  merging  of 
these  companies  over  a  wide  spread  area 
does  not  tend  toward  more  economic  pro¬ 
cessing  unless  these  mergers  are  able  to 
buy  milk  cheaper.  There  is  also  a  chance 
that  these  huge  combines  will  use  their 
power  to  drive  out  competition  both  in 
buying  and  selling. 

Referring  to  the  tariff  and  farm  relief, 
President  Slocum  declared  that  the 
League  is  committed  to  tariff  increases 
on  dairy  products  and  favoring  farm  re¬ 
lief  legislation  of  the  McNary-Haugen 
type. 

“On  fresh  milk”  he  said,  “the  associa¬ 
tion  favors  a  tariff  increase  from  two  and 
a  half  cents  to  four  cents  per  gallon ;  on 
cream  from  20  to  40  cents  per  gallon;  on 
butter  from  eight  to  twelve  cents  per 
pound,  and  on  cheese  from  five  to  eight 
cents  per  pound.” 

A  Voice  from  the  Corn  Belt 

Mr.  Hirth,  the  principal  speaker  of  the 
afternoon  is  publisher  of  the  Missouri 
Farmer  and  chairman  of  the  Corn  Belt 
Committee  which  represents  11  western 
states  in  the  fight  for  farm  relief  legis¬ 
lation.  Mr.  Hirth  stated  that  until  re¬ 
cently  many  in  high  places  insisted  that 
there  was  no  national  farm  problem 
which  required  the  attention  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  while  they  -now  admit  that 
there  is  a  farm  problem  they  admonish 
farmers  to  ask  for  nothing  that  is  not 
economically  sound.  ‘‘What  they  mean 
by  economically  sound”  stated  Mr.  Hirth, 
‘‘is  that  we  must  not  ask  for  anything 
that  will  bark  the  shins  of  those  who 
have  always  fattened  at  the  farmers’  ex¬ 
pense.  They  say  that  the  co-operative 
movement  is  a  splendid  thing,  but  that 
the  equalization  fee  as  proposed  in  the 
McNary-Haugen  bill  is  vile  and  uncon¬ 
stitutional.  If  they  thought  that  the  co¬ 
operative  movement,  left  to  its  own  de¬ 
vices,  could  do  what  we  believe  the  equal¬ 
ization  fee  will  do,  they  would  regard  it 
as  vile  and  unconstitutional  also.” 

Demands  Equality  with  Industry 

Mr.  Hirth  gave  his  opinion  that  unless 
the  farmers  of  the  country  are  placed  on 
an  equality  with  industry  that  American 
Agriculture  is  headed  toward  certain  col¬ 
lapse.  ‘‘Since  the  close  of  the  war”  he 
said,  ‘‘nearly  4,000  rural  banks  have 
closed  and  the  farm  debt  of  the  nation 
has  increased  from  4^/^  billion  dollars  to 
12  billions  dollars  or  more  than  the  war 
debt  due  us  from  the  Allies.  While  those 
who  remain  on  the  farm  constitute  25 

(Continued  on  Page  20) 


The  Wife — Ed,  on  your  way 
home  stop  at  the  grocery  and  get 
a  can  of  sardines  far  dinner. 

— JUDGE. 
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Tht-'  Outlook  for  the  Dairyman 


Stu  y  of  Economic  Facts  Justifies  Some  Optimism 


By  GILBERT  GUSLER 

Standard  Farm  Paper  Market  Analyst 


The  dairy  industry  rarely  has  difficulty  in 
qualifying  for  a  certificate  of  sound  eco¬ 
nomic  health.  The  present  time  is  not  one 
of  the  exceptions.  Production  has  increas¬ 
ed  each  year  since  1920,  but  not  as  fast  as  de¬ 
mand  from  consumers  has  grown.  As  a  result, 
prices  of  dairy  products  in  the  past  year  have 
been  the  highest  since  1920.  Prices  of  veal 
calves,  of  cast-off  cows  sold  for  beef,  and  of 
surplus  milk  cows  sold  to  other  dairymen  also 
have  been  highest  since  1920.  Tariff  protection 
from  foreign  competition  is  fairly  adequate.  The 
spread  between  feed  and  prices  of 
milk  and  butterfat  has  been  profit¬ 
able. 

Milk  production  has  shown  an  av¬ 
erage  annual  growth  of  4  per  cent 
for  the  last  ten  years.  This  is  illus¬ 
trated  on  the  accompanying  chart. 

The  principal  gains  have  been  in  the 
amount  of  whole  milk  and  cream 
used  in  the  household  and  in  cream¬ 
ery  butter  production.  The  quantity 
of  milk  going  into  all  other  uses 
combined  is  about  the  same  as  ten 
years  ago. 

Demand  may  be  measured  by  the 
amount  used  in  relation  to  price. 

The  fact  that  the  increased  output 
of  dairy  products  was  absorbed 
without  the  necessity  of  lowering 
prices,  but  that  values  had  an  up¬ 
ward  trend  instead  is  proof  of  grow- 
,  ing  demand.  Part  of  this  growth 
was  due  to  the  natural  increase  in 
population,  and  part  to  a  gain  in  per 
capita  consumption.  The  latter  is 
now  about  1,050  pounds  annually, 


expressing  all  products  in  terms  of  whole  milk, 
compared  with  818  pounds  in  1917. 

The  fact  that  consumption  of  whole  milk  and 
table  cream,  which  are  the  highest-priced  uses 
of  milk,  has  grown  more,  than  the  other  uses  is 
an  additional  proof  of  increased  demand.  Still 
another  is  the  change  in  the  foreign  trade  bal¬ 
ance.  In  spite  of  rather  stiff  tariff  rates,  the 
United  States  is  consuming,  in  addition  to  its 
own  production,  net  imports  equivalent  to  about 


a  billion  pounds  of  milk  annually,  largely  in  the 
form  of  cheese  and  cream.  In  1917,  we  had  a 
net  export  balance  equivalent  to  about  1,600,000,- 
000  pounds.  To  sell  more  product  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  at  the  highest  prices  per  unit  in  seven  years, 
yielding  the  largest  total  income  on  record,  as 
dairymen  did  in  the  past  year,  must  be  diagnosed 
as  prosperity  rather  than  depression. 

Production  costs  must  be  considered  before 
the  story  is  completely  told.  The  margin  between 
the  selling  price  of  a  pound  of  butterfat  or  100 
lbs.  of  fluid  milk,  and  the  value  at  market  prices 
of  the  grain  and  hay  required  to  pro¬ 
duce  those  products  has  been  much 
wider  throughout  the  last  seven  years 
than  in  pre-war  years.  Prices  of 
concentrates  during  the  past  winter 
were  higher  than  in  the  previous 
winter,  but  hay  was  much  lower. 
The  average  cost  at  farm  prices  of 
a  typical  dairy  ration  over  the  coun¬ 
try  as  a  whole  was  moderate.  With 
prices  of  dairy  products  the  highest 
since  1920,  it  follows  that  the  dairy¬ 
man’s  margin  to  cover  other  costs 
besides  feed  and  for  profit  was  prob¬ 
ably  as  wide  as  it  has  ever  been.  An 
important  exception  must  be  made  to 
these  statements  covering  the  indus¬ 
try  as  a  whole.  They  need  to  be 
toned  down  for  those  dairymen  who 
buy  a  good  deal  of  feed,  especially  if 
they  buy  hay. 

The  dairy  industry  has  profited 
greatly  from  its  own  increased  ef¬ 
ficiency.  The  number  of  milk  cows 
and  heifers  two  years  old  and  over 
(Continued  on  Page  8), 
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TRENDS  IN  DAIRY  PRODUCTION 
With  the  exception  of  1920,  production  of  milk  has  increased  each  year 
since  1917.  Most  of  this  increase  has  found  its  way  into  whole  milk,  table 
cream  and  creamery  butter  channels  rather  than  into  other  dairy  products. 


Old-time  Customs  on  the  F arm 


Personal  Experiences  and  Observations  in  the  Days  When  Work  Was  Done  by  Hand 


Editor^S  Note — Some  time  ago,  Jared  Van  Wag- 
enen,  Jr.,  had  a  little  piece  in  A.  A.  asking  for  in¬ 
formation  regarding  old  time  farming  practices. 
He  received  a  large  number  of  interesting  letters, 
one  of  which  was  so  well  written  and  of  such  great 
interest  that  Mr.  Van  Wagenen  sent  it  to  us  for 
publication.  It  became  mislaid  for  a  time  but  re¬ 
cently  we  found  it,  re-read  it,  and  publish  it  here. 
If  it  holds  your  attention  as  it  has  ours,  you  will 
not  lay  the  paper  down  until  you  have  read  the  last 
word. 

We  consider  it  very  remarkable  that  a  man  of 
Mr.  Benton’s  years  could  write  such  a  xvell  ex¬ 
pressed  and  interesting  account  of  his  early  ex¬ 
periences  as  he  gives  us  here.  It  was  interesting  to 
us  also  that  the  letter  was  written  by  Mr.  Benton 
on  a  typewriter  showing  that  he  has  had  the  pro¬ 
gressive  and  youthful  spint  in  keeping  pace  with 
the  times. 

My  nephew,  Mr.  Ezra  R.  Benton,  of 
Amenia,  Dutchess  County,  New  York, 
has  sent  me  a  clipping  from  the  Agricul¬ 
turist,  giving  your  request  for  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  farming  practices  of  ancient 
times,  and  as  I  am  one  of  the  “old  ones”  I  am 
prompted  to  reply. 

I  was  born  in  1841,  and — except  for  three 
years  spent  in  the  civil  war — was  a  farmer  until 
1891.  My  father  was  born  in  1788,  and  died  in 
1865.  father  was  born  in  1742,  and  died 

in  1831.  The  dates  may  help  a  little  in  placing 
events.  My  father  and  grandfather  were  both 
born  in  Guilford,  Connecticut,  and  moved  in 
1794  to  the  farm  in  Amenia,  N.  Y.,  where  I  was 
born  and  spent  my  boyhood. 

All  of  my  grandfather’s  farming  life,  and 
some  part  of  my  father’s,  were  in  the  days  when 
grain  was  cut  with  a  sickle,  threshed  with  a  flail, 
and  cleaned  with  a  winnowing  basket;  an  im¬ 
plement  which  very  few  of  this  generation  have 
seen.  I  once  had  one,  which  my  brother  “col- 


By  CHARLES  E.  BENTON 

lected”  somewhere  in  Connecticut,  and  I  finally 
deposited  it  with  the  Historical  Society  in  New 
Bedford,  Mass.  It  was,  as  I  remember,  about 
five  feet  long,  with  a  handle  at  each  end,  and, 
I  should  think,  about  three  feet  wide,  and  it  was 
shaped  very  much  like  a  clam-shell. 


A  bride  and  groom  of  olden  days.  A  part  of 
the  exhibit  shown  at  the  New  York  State  Fair  last 
fall  by  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society. 


With  open  doors  at  each  end  of  the  barn  floor, 
this  was  grasped  with  both  hands,  with  the  steep 
side  against  the  body,  and  about  a  peck  of  grain 
in  it.  The  grain  was  tossed  up,  the  draft  carry¬ 
ing  away  the  chaff.  A  windy  day  was  required, 
and  the  process  was  a  slow  one,  but  that  was  the 
method  by  which  grain  was  separated  from  the 
chaff  before  the  days  of  fanning-mills.  But 
when  I  had  arrived,  fanning-mills,  as  well  as 
cradles,  had  long  been  in  use. 

Before  my  memory  father  had  a  threshing 
machine,  which  he  built  himself.  It  was  in  a 
barn,  and  was  run  by  a  rope  band  from  the  shop, 
where  he  and  his  father  had  installed  a  water¬ 
power  to  supply  power  for  spinning  flax.  The 
power  was  also  used  at  various  times  for  sawing 
marble,  for  making  brooms  (father  raised  the 
broom-corn  himself)  which  were  sold  in  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  and  sawing  the  firewood  for  the  family 
and  neighbors. 

This  threshing  machine  was  the  second  one 
which  was  installed  there,  for  father  told  me  that 
he  and  his  father  built  the  first  one,  copying  it 
from  one  which  they  had  examined  in  Albany. 
He  told  me  that  it  was  the  first  threshing  machine 
that  was  run  in  Dutchess  County.  I  wish  that 
I  knew  just  the  date  of  its  building.  The  grain 
from  these  machines  was  passed  over  a  “shaker” 
and  the  straw  delivered  outside  the  barn.  When 
the  threshing  was  completed  the  grain  was 
cleaned  in  a  fanning-mill,  also  run  by  the  water¬ 
power. 

The  Harlem  Railroad  was  built  about  1850. 
but  before  that  the  nearest  market  was  via  the 
Hudson  River,  and  from  that  secluded  valley, 
now  known  as  the  “Webutuck  Valley,”  was 
about  twenty-five  miles  distant.  Beef  and  mutton 
went  to  the  New  York  market  “on  the  hoof,” 
(Continued  on  Page 
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Greetings! 

Haying  time  is  on  us  again.  It  seems  only 
last  week  that  the  tools  were  put  away  after 
finishing  last  j^ear’s  haying.  It  is  a  hot, 
heavy  job,  but  as  we  watched  a  side  delivery 
at  work  yesterda}!  in  some  alfalfa,  we  thought 
how  much  easier  the  hay  job  is  now  than  it  used 
to  be.  There  is  a  lot  said  about  “the  good  old 
days,”  but  we  often  wonder  how  many  of  us 
would  really  like  one  of  those  old  time  hayings 
when  they  worked  with  hand  tools  from  dawn  to 
dark  and  finally  finished  the  haying  along  about 
September. 

One  of  the  good  things  about  memory  is  that 
M’e  soon  forget  the  difficulties,  the  sufferings  and 
the  sorrows,  and  paint  the  past  with  the  mystic 
colors  of  beauty,  romance  and  happiness.  But 
we  doubt  ver}^  much  if  there  were  very  much 
romance  swinging  a  scythe  up  a  ten-acre  field 
for  twelve  hours  a  day'  along  in  August  some¬ 
time,  when  the  hay  was  dead  ripe  and  tough  as 
wire. 
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of  all,  JMr.  Sexauer  has  a  kindly  and  sympathetic 
personality  which  is  especially  necessary  in  the 
chief  executive  of  a  great  co-operative  organiza¬ 
tion.  We  look  for  a  successful  administration 
of  the  League  work  under  the  direction  of  the 
new  president. 


Time  Is  the  Best  Measure 

“Farming  is  as  old  as  the  hills.  *  *  *  i  only  wish 
to  drop  into  your  minds  the  thought  that  we  are 
not  to  solve  these  difficulties  today  or  tomorrow. 
Milton  said,  ‘They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and 
wait.’” — Liberty  Hyde  Bailey. 

HOW  true  this  is.  We  impatient  beings 
want  to  see  the  whole  world  reform  and 
all  progress  secured  immediately.  And  be¬ 
cause  progress  is  so  slow  that  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  measure  it,  we  conclude  that  the  world 
is  going  dead  wrong.  How  we  have  blamed  the 
cooperative  organizations  because  they  have  not 
accomplished  in  a  few  short  years  all  that  we 
expected  of  them.  Yet  the  historian  will  look 
back  on  this  period  and  see  where  very  good 
progress  has  been  made  toward  good  marketing 
conditions. 

So  it  is  with  all  factors  that  affect  our  lives. 
Old  Man  Time  measures  in  generations  and  cen¬ 
turies  not  in  years  or  days  so  that  we  who  build 
the  foundations  may  not  even  live  to  see  the 
completed  structure. 


Sexauer  Succeeds  Slocum  As  League 
President 

Farmers  throughout  the  New  York  milk 
shed  will  regret  that  George  W.  Slocum  has 
found  it  necessary  to  retire  from  the  presi- 
denc}^  of  the  Dair3aTien’s  League  Co-operative 
Association.  Although  all  have  not  always 
agreed  with  Air.  Slocum’s  policies,  yet  his  sin¬ 
cerity,  ability  and  hard  work  have  won  general 
respect  both  from  farmers  and  dealers.  His 
ownership  of  several  farms  gave  him  a  back¬ 
ground  of  understanding  of  and  sympathy  with 
the  dair}''men’s  problems,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  League  work  made  it  necessary  for  him  to 
neglect  his  farms  and  the  work  and  responsibility 
have  also  somewhat  impaired  his  health.  Mr. 
Slocum  leaves  the  presidency  of  the  League  with 
the  appreciation  of  dairymen  for  the  good  work 
he  has  done  and  their  good  wishes  for  his  suc¬ 
cess  and  happiness.  He  is  still  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors. 

The  League  is  to  be  congratulated  in  having 
Fred  Sexauer  of  Ca3iuga  County,  New  York,  as 
its  new  president.  Air.  Sexauer  is  a  good, 
practical  farmer  and  his  long  League  experience 
as  director  and  member  of  .the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  will  qualify  him  iot  his  new  position,  as 
does  also  his  good  business  judgment.  Best 


A  Suggestion  For  “Farm  Reliefers” 

IT  is  too  bad  that  speakers  like  William  Hirth 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Dair3'men’s 
League  Co-operative  Association  are  brought 
before  eastern  farmers  in  an  effort  to  build  false 
hopes  by  propaganda  for  farm  relief  like  the 
t3^pe  of  which  the  AIcNar3^-Haugen  Bill  is  an 
example.  In  supporting  this  bill,  the  League  is 
evidenthi  sincere,  believing  that  an3'  help  for  the 
western  grain  farmers  will  prevent  them  from 
going  into  the  dair3^  business  and  thereby  be¬ 
coming  competitors  of  eastern  dair3^men. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  such  reas^ing 
is  based  on  wrong  economics.  In  the  firsti^^ace, 
from  a  selfish  standpoint,  if  the  AIcNar3^-Haugen 
Bill  were  practical  it  would  raise  the  price  of 
western  grain  WHICH  WOULD  AIEAN  OF 
COURSE  RAISING  THE  PRICE  OF  EAST¬ 
ERN  DAIRY  FEEDS.  Therefore,  an3^  theoret¬ 
ical  advantage  gained  by  keeping  down  western 
competition  in  milk  production  would  be  ver3" 
quickly  offset  by  increased  prices  of  daily  feeds. 

However,  eastern  farmers  would  still  accept 
the  AIcN ary- Haugen  Bill  t3ye  of  legislation  if 
it  would  do  what  its  enthusiasts  claim  for  it.  In¬ 
stead,  it  would  do  more  harm  than  good.  If 
there  is  more  grain  being  raised  than  is  needed, 
all  the  legislation  in  the  world  cannot  long  dam 
up  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  or  keep  grain 
farmers  from  going  into  other  lines  of  farming 
or  out  of  farming  entirel3i,  and  the  bigger  the 
dam  that  is  built  the  greater  will  be  the  floods 
of  disaster  later. 

Mr.  Hirth’s  address  at  Rochester  was  con¬ 
servative,  compared  to  his  usual  western  writings 
and  addresses,  with  the  result  that  it  sounded 
very  plausible,  and  all  farmers,  knowing  how 
badly  agriculture  needs  help,  lend  a  sympathetic 
ear  to  any  speaker  or  writer  on  farm  relief.  But 
what  is  the  use  of  fooling  ourselves  or  letting 
these  wil'd  enthusiasts  and  the  politicians  talk  us 
into  following  a  will-o’-the-wisp  that  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  lead  anywhere  but  into  the  swamps  of 
further  disaster? 

Everyone  knowing  anything  about  farming  at 
all  realizes  how  badly  it  needs  help,  but  the  sad 
part  of  it  is  that  we  could  have  right  on  the 
statute  books  toda3^  legislation  that  would  mean 
some  practical  help  for  agriculture  were  it  not 
for  the  obstinacy  and  pigheadedness  of  those 
who  insisted  upon  the  AIcNary-Haugen  Bill  or 
nothing.  As  a  result,  they  got  nothing.  Dozens 
of  Congressmen  voted  for  the  McNary-Haugen 
Bill  knowing  positively  that  it  was  wrong  but 


also  knowing  that  it  could  never  become  a  law 
in  spite  of  their  vote  because  President  Coolidge 
would  veto  it.  The  fight  over  this  Bill  took  all 
the  time  and  attention  so  that  the  Grange  De¬ 
benture  Plan  and  other  proposals  got  no  con¬ 
sideration. 

Now  we  sa3^  it  is  about  time  to  take  this 
farm  relief  question  out  of  politics,  and  3DU  may 
depend  upon  it  that  there  will  be  no  help  for 
agriculture  while  it  is  being  used  as  a  political 
football.  If  those  “farmers’  friends”  are  reall3" 
and  sincerely  so  anxious  to  help  farmers,  instead 
of  proposing  something  that  will  saddle  thou¬ 
sands  of  government  empIo3^ees  upon  agriculture, 
let  them  give  the  same  amount  of  enthusiasm, 
study  and  work  to  the  reduction  and  adjustment 
of  the  farmer’s  tax  bills.  One-third  of  the 
property  of  this  country  is  paying  two-thirds  of 
the  taxes,  and  farm  property  is  all  included  in 
that  one-third. 

There  is  no  one  cure  all  for  the  situation  but 
this  tax  adjustment  suggestion  is  only  one  of 
several  concrete  things  that  could  be  done  that 
would  be  of  real  help  toward  putting  agriculture 
on  an  equal  basis  with  other  industries. 


What  Kind  of  a  Story  Do  You  Like? 

“Your  serial  story,  ‘Wooden  Spoil’,  is  fine.’’ — 
Mrs.  J.  D.  H. 

WE  have  a  good  maiy  letters  like  the  above 
in  regard  to  this  splendid  stor3''  of  love  and 
idventure  in  the  north  woods.  It  will  soon 
be  ended,  and  alread3r  3'our  editorial  staff  is 
looking  around  to  find  another  stor3"  that  will 
keep  up  the  high  standard  we  have  set  for  A.  A. 
serials. 

We  wonder  what  kind  of  a  stor3"  you  like. 
Do  3’'Ou  like  one  about  farming,  or  when  3'ou 
read  do  3’ou  like  to  gty  as  far  awa3^  from  the 
farm  business  as  possible?  What  about  ad¬ 
venture  stories,  or  a  novel  of  western  life?  Or 
maybe  3'ou  would  rather  have  the  space  used 
for  something  else. 

We  try  to  edit  American  Agriculturist  in 
accord  with  the  wishes  of  the  A.  A.  famity,  so 
if  310U  have  any  suggestions  we  would  be  glad 
to  get  your  help. 


Eastman’s  Chestnuts 

A  LOT  of  people  can  see  no  humor  at  all  in 
the  “tall”  yarns  that  depend  for  their  in¬ 
terest  entirely  upon  absurd  exaggeration, 
but  they  always  amuse  me.  I  remember  with 
what  open-mouthed  awe  I  as  a  boy  used  to  listen 
to  a  visitor  who  reeled  these  stories  off  one  after 
another  almost  without  end,  with  a  perfectly 
straight  face.  One  of  his  favorites  was  as 
follows : 

“Once  upon  a  time  I  was  going  across  a  back 
pasture  lot  and  a  big  black  bull  took  after  me. 
With  great  presence  of  mind,  I  made  for  a  tall 
pine  tree,  reached  it  safely,  and  climbed  to  the 
top.  Suddenly  I  lost  m3^  hold  and  hurtled  down 
through  the  branches  head  first,  striking  on  a 
solid  ledge  of  rock  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  with 
such  great  force  that  I  was  driven  into  it  so 
that  only  my  two  feet  were  left  sticking  above 
ground.  How  provoked  I  was  at  being  forced 
to  walk  two  miles  to  get  a  pickaxe  to  dig  my¬ 
self  out!” 

Then  there  was  the  old  Paul  Bunyan  yarn 
about  the  fox  hound  which  was  running  in  the 
woods  with  such  great  velocity  that  he  struck 
a  tree  head  on  and  was  neatly  split  from  stem 
to  stern  into  two  halves.  His  horrified  owner 
picked  him  up  and  slapped  him  together  again, 
but  in  his  haste  he  made  a  perfect  fit  except  that 
two  legs  stuck  up  in  the  air  and  two  legs  down. 

This  worked  out  all  right,  though,  for  there¬ 
after  he  could  outrun  any  dog  in  the  whole 
county,  for  when  two  legs  became  tired  all  he 
had  to  do  was  flop  over  and  run  on  the  other  two. 
There  must  be  a  lot  of  such  old  3^arns  around 
the  country.  Send  them  in,  and  we  will  print 
some  of  them. 
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Has  the  seventeen  year  locust  arrived  in 
your  neighborhood  ?  The  loud  whir 
and  hum  of  millions  of  locusts  in  the  tops 
of  the  trees  have  greeted  us  the  last  few 
mornings.  As  far  as  I  can  tell,  they  have  not 
done  any  injury  to  our  fruit  or  crops.  We 
caught  several  of  them  yesterday  and  they  looked 
quite  harmless  close  at  hand.  I  can  well  imagine 

that  the  early  settlers 
were  thoroughly  fright¬ 
ened  on  finding  a  host  of 
such  strange  insects  sud¬ 
denly  descending  upon 
them  out  of  the  clear 
sky. 

*  *  ♦ 

Oiir  McIntosh  and 
Baldwin  trees  have  an 
exceedingly  light  set  of 
fruit.  I  doubt  if  we 
have  a  25%  crop  of 
either  variety  this  year. 
I  understand  from  our  County  Agent  Shepherd 
that  most  of  the  orchards  in  Dutchess  County 
have  about  the  same  amount  of  fruit  as  we  have. 
One  of  the  reasons  given  for  such  a  light  set  of 
fruit,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  had  an 
exceptionally  heavy  bloom,  is  the  wet  weather. 
We  had  an  excessive  amount  of  rain  the  last 
thirty  days  and  possibly  this  prevented  the  pollen 
from  flying  from  one  fruit  tree  to  another.  Our 
bearing  orchard  has  been  plowed  and  harrowed 
and  we  have  kept  it  harrowed  until  the  first  week 
in  June.  The  sweet  clover  which  we  planted 
last  year  in  our  orchard  as  an  experiment  has 
come  up  in  fine  shape  and  my  herdsman  has  cast 
envious  eyes  upon  it.  We  are  going  to  let  the 
clover  come  into  bloom  and  then  roll  it  down 
with  the  hope  that  it  will  reseed  itself.  I  am 
going  to  plant  some  more  sweet  clover  in  the 
bearing  orchard,  this  year  as  I  believe  it  will  be 
a  good  thing  in  the  long  run  for  the  trees  on  the 
sandy  knolls. 

*  5|C 

Theoretically  we  plan  to  grub  our  apple  trees 
every  other  year,  but  often  other  farm  work 
which  has  to  be  done  at  the  moment  keeps  us 
from  carrying  out  this  plan.  However,  we  be¬ 
gan  with  grubbing  our  Baldwin  orchard  which 
we  top-worked  to  McIntosh  and  Cortland  last 
3’ear.  Some  of  these  trees  we  find  have  as  manv 
as  five  grubs  in  a  tree  and  it  was  high  time  that 
we  got  busy.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in 
some  cases  the  wood-pecker  has  kindly  done  our 
job  for  us.  After  we  dig  around  each  tree, 
we  level  off  the  ground  and  lay  a  strip  of  mulch 
paper  three  feet  square  around  the  trunk  of  the 
tree.  This  will  keep  the  weeds  from  growing 
where  it  is  most  difficult  to  reach  them  with  a 
tractor  and  harrow.  We  have  only  used  light 
weight  mulch  paper  so  we  do  not  know  how  long 
it  will  last.  We  have  600  trees  in  this  orchard 
and  it  will  only  cost  $12.  to  get  enough  paper 
to  cover  the  ground  around  the  base  of  each 
tree.  As  a  further  experiment  with  mulch  paper, 
we  have  taken  three  of  our  ten  year  old  McIntosh 
trees  and  laid  down  paper  around  the  base  of 
each  of  these  trees  covering  a  space  of  eighteen 
square  feet.  This  time  we  used  the  heavy  paper 
as  we  would  like  to  leave  this  paper  down  for 
two  or  three  years  and  watch  what  happens. 
In  the  garden  where  we  have  planted  peas,  corn, 
cabbage,  tomatoes  and  lettuce,  we  have  put  down 
mulch  paper  on  half  of  each  row.  We  are  al¬ 
ready  beginning  to  see  the  difference  between  the 
half  of  the  row  which  is  mulched  and  the  other 
half  which  is  not. 

*  *  * 

As  the  farm  we  are  living  on  is  for  sale  and 
as  our  chicken  plant  is  located  on  this  farm,  I 
am  sorry  to  have  to  announce  that  for  the  time 
being  we  will  have  to  go  out  of  the  chicken 
business.  Out  of  the  2400  baby  chicks  which  I 


received  late  in  February  we  have  sold  all  but 
100  of  the  cockerels  and  we  are  beginning  to 
sell  our  pullets.  These  pullets  are  a  wonderful 
fine  lot  of  birds  and  I  certainly  hate  to  see  them 
go.  I  am  figuring  on  carrying  along  our  one 
year  old  hens  for  the  time  being,  depending  on 
how  long  it  takes  to  sell  my  farm.  It  certainly 
has  been  worth  a  great  deal  to  us  to  be  located 
on  the  state  road  as  far  as  the  chicken  business 
goes.  We  have  been  able  to  sell  a  great  number 


Earth- Wealth 

By  Whitney  Montgomery 

IF  dollars  and  cents  were  all  the  pay 

That  a  farmer  gets  for  his  sweat  and  toil, 

I’d  hie  me  off  to  the  town  today, 

And  laugh  at  the  fools  that  till  the  soil. 

But  my  life  holds  more  than  a  miser’s  gain. 

And  wealth  that  a  miser  never  sees; 

The  silver  spray  of  the  summer  rain 

And  the  gold  that  hangs  on  the  autumn  trees; 

The  greenback  earth  when  the  spring  is  new. 

And  the  pearls  of  dew  that  the  blossoms  hold, 
And  the  crystal  snow  that  filters  through 
The  steel-keen  air  when  the  year  is  old. 

There’s  the  peace  of  God  as  the  night  comes  on 
And  the  stars  swim  into  a  shoreless  sea; 
There’s  a  burst  of  song  at  the  break  of  dawn. 
From  God’s  great  choir  in  bush  and  tree. 

There  are  pictures  an  artist  could  never  draw. 
That  mellow  and  change  as  the  days  go  by; 
There’s  a  freedom  as  broad  as  nature’s  law. 

And  a  grave  in  the  rich,  brown  earth  when  1  die. 

If  dollars  and  cents  were  all  the  pay 

That  a  farmer  gets  for  his  sweat  and  toil, 

I’d  hie  me  off  to  the  town  today. 

And  laugh  at  the  fools  that  till  the  soil. 


of  our  cockerels  and  eggs  to  people  passing  by. 
I  would  strongly  advise  anybody  starting  out  in 
the  chicken  business  to  locate,  if  possible,  on  an 
important  highway.  People  from  nearby  towns 
out  for  a  pleasure  ride  seem  to  like  to  stop  in 
and  pick  up  a  few  dozen  fresh  eggs  and  then, 
if  they  are  satisfied,  they  become  regular  cus¬ 
tomers. 


JK  * 

I  spent  a  day  in  a  drive  in  an  automobile  out 
from  St.  Louis  into  the  edge  of  the  Ozark 
Mountain  country.  Missouri,  at  least,  the 
southern  and  eastern  part  of  it,  is  a  rolling 
country.  In  fact,  one  can  shut  his  eyes  and 
imagine  that  he  is  driving  along  any  one  of  a 
hundred  roads  in  our  eastern  farming  country, 
for  which  the  exception  that  this  part  of  Mis¬ 
souri  has  a  warmer  climate,  it  is  much  the  same 
as  ours.  An  occasional  alfalfa  or  potato  field 
grows  by  the  roadside ;  -wheat  is  turning  and  will 
soon  be  ready  for  the  harvest ;  corn  is  knee  high 
and  the  crimson  rambler  roses  bloom  gloriously 
along  the  fences  of  almost  every  farm  yard. 

One  of  the  good  features  of  some  of  the  West¬ 
ern  states,  including  Missouri,  is  the  neat  road¬ 
side  signs  along  their  improved  highways.  These 
signs  tell  you  to  walk  on  the  left  side  of  the  road, 
that  this  little  stream  is  Pine  Creek  or  that  this 
side  road  is  Kelly’s  Road  and  will  take  you  to 
such  and  such  a  place.  This  pleasant  system  of 
marking  the  highways  could  well  be  used  on  our 
eastern  roads. 

♦  *  * 

As  I  rode  along  in  the  June  sunshine,  which 
by  the  way  was  good  and  hot,  I  recalled  the  old 
controversy  about  slaves  in  this  new  territory. 

^Continued  on  Page  6) 


Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr. 


A  Visit  with  the  Editor 

Impressions  On  a  'Trip  to  Old  St,  Liouis 


This  is  written  on  a  train  crossing  the 
prairie  states  of  Illinois  and  Indiana,  after 
a  visit  to  St.  Louis  and  the  pleasant  Ozark 
Mountain  country  of  historic  Missouri. 
It  is  twilight,  that  pleasantest  of  all  times  of  the 
day  in  the  country  and  as  I  look  out  of  the  win¬ 
dows  there  stretches  away  to  the  horizon  on  each 
side  of  the  train,  mile  after  mile  of  level  farm 
lands,  a  section  which  is  unexcelled  for  farming 
in  all  the  world. 

Yet  strange  to  say,  I  prefer  my  own  hill  coun¬ 
try  of  the  East.  There  is  a  monotony  of  the 
level  prairies  which  soon  grows  tiresome  so  that 
one  soon  ceases  to  look  out  of  the  window. 
Every  township  and  every  county  is  much  the 
same.  While  it  would  no  doubt  be  easier  work¬ 
ing  those  level  acres,  yet  I  think  an  Eastern 
farmer  would  soon  grow  homesick  for  his  hills. 

Perhaps  this  feeling  was  made  more  emphatic 
by  the  drowned  appearance  of  the  landscape.  It 
is  the  23rd  of  June  and  day  after  day,  the  sky 
has  been  overcast  and  the  rains  have  descended 
so  that  every  creek  and  river  is  running  full  and 
overflowing  and  acre  after  acre  of  crops  are 
standing  under  water.  It  is  more  like  April 
than  June. 

>|c  SH  jK 

Our  older  readers  will  remember  when  Cap¬ 
tain  James  B.  Eads  completed  the  great  steel 
bridge  across  the  Mississippi  at  St.  Louis  in  1874. 
It  was  the  largest  structure  of  its  kind  in  the. 
Avorld  and  a  great  engineering  feat  at  the  time. 
I  walked  out  on  this  bridge  and  looking  down 
upon  the  water  front  at  the  roaring  muddy  floods 
of  the  Alississippi,  I  thought  of  the  historic  back¬ 
ground  of  old  St.  Louis,  “the  gateway  of  the 
West”.  It  was  here  on  a  May  morning,  almost 


a  century  and  a  quarter  ago,  that  Lewis  and 
Clark  set  out  on  their  memorable  expedition  to 
explore  the  Missouri  to  its  source  and  to  push 
forward  to  the  Pacific.  The  expedition  started 
in  three  small  boats  from  St.  Louis  in  1804. 
They  forced  their  toilsome  way  up  the  Missouri, 
then  across  the  Continental  Divide  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  'Coming  finally  to  the  Columbia 
River,  they  paddled  downward  and  came  after 
a  time,  says  Lewis,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  “the 
object  of  all  of  our  labors  and  the  reward  of  all 
of  our  anxieties.” 

On  their  return  they  reached  St.  Louis  in  1806 
having  traveled  over  eight  thousand  miles 
through  a  region  which  no  white  man  was  known 
to  have  crossed  before.  It  was  on  these  ex¬ 
plorations  of  Lewis  and  Clark  that  the  United 
States  founded  their  claim  to  the  Oregon 
country. 

St.  Louis  also  in  the  early  days  was  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  all  that  intrepid  band  of  fur  traders 
and  trappers  who  outfitted  in  St.  Louis  and  went 
forth  into  the  unknown  lands  stretching  from 
the  Mississippi  to  the  Rockies,  to  be  gone  six 
months  or  a  year  and  finally  to  return  perhaps 
loaded  with  furs  of  almost  every  kind  and  de¬ 
scription.  But  each  year  there  were  many  who 
never  came  back,  having  left  their  bones  to 
whiten  on  some  far  away  plain  or  mountain. 

After  the  explorer  and  the  trapper  came  the 
settlers  and  as  I  walked  the  streets  of  old  St. 
Louis,  I  thought  of  the  time  not  so  long  ago, 
when  the  long  caravans  of  covered  wagons  set 
out  from  this  town  for  the  beckoning  and  golden 
West.  With  what  high  hopes  and  enthusiasm 
those  journeys  began  and  with  what  tragedy  and 
despair  they  often  ended.  Such  was  the  price 
demanded  by  the  West  of  its  conquerors. 
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Identify  Your  Hens 

Mark  Your  Poultry  with  Your  OWN  Exclusive 
Registered  Number  and  Postively  Identify  It 

One  reason  for  the  great  prevalence  of  chicken  stealing  has  been  the 
difficulty  of  positively  identifying  your  property.  Now  it  is  possible,  at  a 
nominal  cost,  to  mark  every  hen  on  your  farm  with  a  number  that  cannot 
be  removed  without  mutilating  her  wing.  The  mark  will  still  be  there  after 
the  hen  is  killed  and  dressed. 

The  marker  is  patented  and  American  Agriculturist  has  exclusive  rights 
to  its  distribution  in  this  territory.  Only  A.  A.  subscribers  can  get  these 
markers  with  all  the  protection  they  afford.  Your  number  will  be  registered 
and  a  complete  list  of  numibers  with  the  names,  and  addresses  of  their* 
owners  will  be  sent  to  all  sheriffs  and  State  Police  in  this  territory. 

Use  the  order  blank  on  this  page  and  send  for  an  A.  A.  Poultry 
Marker  today. 


This  shows  how  the  mark  is  made  in  the  webb  of  the  wing.  Needles  in  the 
marker  are  arranged  to  form  the  numbers.  The  needles  penetrate  the  skin  and 
the  plunger,  operated  by  the  thumb,  injects  specially  made  ink  into  the  tissue. 

What  To  Do  To  Stop  Poultry  Thefts 

Mark  your  birds  so  you  can  indentify  them.  The 
A.  A.  poultry  marker  marks  them  permanently.  p.  « 

2.  Lock  your  poultry  house.  This  may  not  keep  out 
the  thief  but  it  will  make  his  sentence  heavier  when 

3.  Have  an  American  Agriculturist  Service  Bureau  sign 
posted  so  you  will  be  eligible  for  a  reward. 

Notify  the  authorities  immediately  when  you  discover 
your  loss  and  give  them  all  possible  information. 

5.  Write  to  the  Service  Bureau  of  AiHERICAH  m  '3 

Agriculturist  K  1 

How  To  Win  a  Chicken  Thief  Reward  MwL 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Publisher  of  American  Agricultur*  JsS 
1ST  offers  a  reward  of  $50  to  be  paid  for  the  conviction  of  a 
chicken  thief  under  the  following  conditions. 

1 :  The  reward  is  paid  to  the  person  or  persons  giving  the  Mi™* 
information  leading  to  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  a  chicken 

thief  who  steals  from  an  A.  A. 

2 :  An  American  Agriculturist 
Service  Bureau  sign  must  be  j, 

posted  at  the  time  of  the  theft. 

3 :  The  thief  must  receive  a 
prison  sentence. 

4 :  The  person  who  claims  a  re¬ 
ward  must  be  willing  to  aid  the 
authorities  by  appearing  in  court 
to  testify. 


_  MEMBER 

American 

AGRianjiiRisT 


SERVICE  BUREAU 


•r* 


The  Sign  of  Protection 


The  new  poultry 
marker 


ORDER  BLANK 


American  Agriculturist, 

461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Kindiy  send  me  the  foilowing,  with  complete  directions  for  use: 

....A.  A.  Poultry  Markers  @  $2.00  each . 

(Check  Enclosed) 

. . .  .Extra  ink,  200  birds  65c,  500  birds  $1 . 

I  hereby  agree  to  mark  aii  my  pouitry  with  American  Agricuiturist 
poultry  marker.  I  further  agree  that  I  will  not  sell  or  transfer  this 
marker,  or  allow  it  to  be  used  except  on  my  own  poultry  and  livestock. 

Name  . 

Address  . . . . . . . . . 

Number  of  chickens  and  other  poultry  . . 


A.Als  W^estern  New  York 

Farm  and  Home  Talk 


The  Cost  of  Repairing  Buildings 


M.  C.  Burritt 


WESTERN  New  r»  xv 

have  had  a  week  of  rainy  weather,  cul¬ 
minating  on  the  23d  of  June  in  the 
heaviest  rainfall  so  far  this  season. 
Comparatively  little  work  has  been 
done  on  the  land  during  the  week  and 
none  will  be  done  for 
"X  several  days  more. 
This  is  unfortunate 
^  I  because  the  corn  and 

^ '  beans  are  just  coming 
should  be  cul- 
i  tivated  at  once  to  de- 
/  f  stroy  the  myriad  of 

iiTjit-  weeds  which  are  po- 
tential  competition. 
Little  or  no  cabbage 
has  been  planted  at 
this  date.  Plants  are 
late  and  most  of  them 
will  not  be  ready  before  July  1.  Plant 
beds  are  very  poor  too,  from  1-3  to  2-3 
of  a  stand.  Alfalfa  is  about  ready  to 
cut  and  promises  a  heavy  crop.  All 
this  work  must  wait  on  some  good 
weather. 

We  have  been  shingling  our  main 
barns  during  the  past  week,  replacing 
roofs  that  have  been  on  the  barns  since 
1882  or  46  years.  I  wish  I  could  be 
sure  that  our  new  roofs  will  last  as 
long.  The  old  square  nails  were  as 
clean  and  held  as  well  as  when  put  on, 
and  many  of  the  shingles  were  fairly 
good  yet,  but  the  edges  had  rotted 
away  and  we  have  been  patching  for 
several  years. 

Building  Upkeep  Costs  Heavily 
The  upkeep  of  buildings  on  many 
farms  has  become  more  or  less  burden¬ 
some  with  rising  costs  and  small  prof¬ 
its.  When  most  of  our  western  New 
York  barns  were  built,  lumber  was 
cheap  and  grain  farming  was  relative¬ 
ly  more  important  than  now,  and  the 
barns  were  made  large,  generally  much 
larger  than  are  needed  now.  Many 
small  out-buildings — hog  houses,  corn 
cribs,  smoke  houses,  shops,  tool  sheds, 
etc.  were  added  from  time  to  time.  It 
was  good  to  have  plenty  of  buildings 
and  these  were  thought  to  increase  the 
value  of  the  farm. 

Now,  however,  we  have  come  to  the 
time  when  these  buildings  must  all  be 
re-roofed,  painted  and  repaired,  gener¬ 
ally  if  they  are  kept  in  use.  The  type 
of  farming  in  many  parts  of  Western 
New  York  has  changed  too,  since  the 
barns  were  built.  No  longer  is  so 
much  room  needed  for  grain  and  hay 
as  formerly.  The  old  carriage  house 
is  not  needed  now  but  a  garage  must 
take  its  place.  New  and  heavier  tools 
must  be  housed  which  means  either  re¬ 
modeling  or  additional  buildings.  New 
requirements  for  milk  production  call 
for  better  cow  stables.  Cement  floors 
are  in  order.  Packing  and  storage  of 
fruit,  potatoes,  cabbage  and  the  like 
crops  mean  re-arrangement. 

Most  Farms  Have  Too  Many 
Buildings 

One  often  hears  it  said  that  the 
buildings  on  a  farm  could  not  be  built 
for  what  a  farm  sells  for.  It  is  true 
but  one  would  not  want  to  replace  all 
the  buildings  on  most  farms.  The  cost 
of  their  upkeep  is  a  burden  on  the 
farm.  Few  barns  can  be  counted  on 
to  last  more  than  40  years  without  ex¬ 
tensive  overhauling.  If  one  figures 
2^2%  depreciation,  5%  interest,  in¬ 
surance,  possibly  lightening  rods, 
shingling  once  in  20  or  25  years,  paint¬ 
ing  once  in  10  or  15  years,  ordinary  re¬ 
pairs  and  upkeep  and  occasional  re- 


T>T  TO  T'T'T^  modeling,  he  will 

BUKKlll  realize  that 

barns  are  expensive,  and  that  too  many 
barns  are  prohibitively  costly.  In  ap¬ 
praising  farms,  I  usually  figure  the 
value  of  buildings  necessary  to  the 
farm  and  additional  buildings  as  a 
liability  rather  than  an  asset.  Some 
farmers  are  meeting  the  situation  by 
tearing  down  some  of  their  buildings; 
others  by  letting  them  fall  down,  a 
practice  which  does  much  to  lower  the 
value  of  the  farm. 

The  Farm  Garden 

The  farm  garden  is  a  luxury  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  All  kinds  of  vege¬ 
tables  gathered  only  an  hour  or  two 
before  meal  time  are  fresh  and  crisp 
and  in  abundance.  Strawberries  are  at 
their  height  just  now.  The  crop  is 
heavy  though  some  rot  is  being  caused 
by  the  heavy  rains.  We  are  very  fond 
of  this  fruit  and  have  them  on  the 
table  three  times  a  day.  Strawberry 
shortcake  for  dinner  every  day  for 
three  weeks.  Can  anyone  beat  it?  We 
also  can  and  jam  liberal  supplies  for 
use  throughout  the  year.  Peas  are  in 
bloom  and  it  looks  as  if  we  might  have 
them  for  the  4th  of  July.  New  pota¬ 
toes  will  not  be  ready  on  that  date 
this  year,  however,  because  of  the  late 
spring. — M.  C.  B. 


Concentrated  Fertilizer 
Trials 

According  to  reports,  about  20 
potato  growers  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cranbury  are  trying  out  for  the  first 
time  this  year  one  of  the  newer  types 
of  fertilizer,  known  as  concentrated 
fertilizer.  Most  of  these  growers  are 
trying  out  a  fertilizer  analyzing 
15-30-15,  though  a  few  men  are  using 
a  10-16-14  goods. 

Potato  grow'ers  will  watch  the  re¬ 
sults  of  these  trials  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest  because  of  the  obvious  sav¬ 
ing  resulting  from  the  application  of 
a  smaller  amount  of  goods  per  acre. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Martin  of  the  Experiment 
Station  is  also  conducting  extensive 
experiments  using  a  number  of  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  high  analysis  or  con¬ 
centrated  fertilizer. — O.  G.  Bowen. 


A  Visit  With  the  Editor 

( Continued  from  Page  5 ) 

For  a  generation  the  north  and  the 
south  quarreled  over  the  question  of 
what  to  do  about  slavery  in  the  lands 
beyond  the  Mississippi.  It  was  finally 
temporarily  settled  by  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  which  permitted  slaves 
in  Missouri,  but  “forever”  shut  them 
out  north  of  Missouri’s  boundary  lines. 
Such  expedients  but  proved  again  that 
one  can  never  compromise  with  evil, 
for  the  Compromise  was  broken  and 
finally  it  took  a  Civil  War  to  settle 
the  issue.  In  this  War,  Missouri  got 
more  than  her  full  share.  Both  Fed¬ 
eral  and  Confederate  forces  fought 
across  this  fair  land  time  and  again 
while  small  skirmishes  and  gorilla 
warfare  made  it  almost  worthy  of  the 
title  that  was  applied  for  the  same 
reasons  to  “bleeding  Kansas”.  But 
those  bad  times  passed  as  all  times, 
both  good  and  bad  must,  and  the  Mis¬ 
souri  of  today  is  a  pleasant  and  pros¬ 
perous  land  which  some  day  I  hope 
you  may  have  the  pleasure  to  visit. 


A  sorrow  is  an  itching  place  that  is 
made  worse  by  scratching, 

— ^Proverbs  of  Japan 
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DON  T  FOOL 
YOURSELF 

Better  to  be  safe  than  sorry 
when  halitosis  is  involved. 


m 


alitosis  makes 


It  is  inexcusable . can  be 

instantly  remedied. 


you  unpop um 


NO  matter  how  charming  you  may  be  Every  morning.  Every  night.  And  between 
or  how  fond  of  you  your  friends  are,  times  when  necessary,  especially  before 
you  cannot  expect  them  to  put  up  with  meeting  others. 

halitosis  (unpleasant  breath)  forever.  They  Keep  a  bottle  handy  in  home  and  office 
may  be  nice  to  you — but  it  is  an  effort.  for  this  purpose. 

Don't  fool  yourself  that  you  never  have  Listerine  ends  halitosis  instantly.  Being 
halitosis — as  do  so  many  self-assured  people  antiseptic,  it  strikes  at  its  commonest  cause 
who  constantly  offend  this  way.  — fermentation  in  the  oral  cavity.  Then, 

Read  the  facts  in  the  panel  below  and  being  a  powerful  deodorant,  it  destroys 
you  will  see  that  your  chance  of  escape  is  the  odors  themselves. 

slight.  Nor  should  you  count  on  being  able  If  you  have  any  doubt  of  Listerine’s 
to  detect  this  ailment  in  yourself.  Halitosis  powerful  deodorant  properties,  make  this 

test:  Rub  a  slice  of  onion 
on  your  hand.  Then  apply 
Listerine  clear.  Immediate¬ 
ly  every  trace  of  onion  odor 
is  gone.  Even  the  strong 
odor  of  fish  yields  to  it. 
Lambert  Pharmacal  Company, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 


doesn't  announce  itself. 
You  are  seldom  aware  you 
have  it. 

Recognizing  these 
truths,  nice  people  end 
any  chance  of  offending 
by  systematically  rinsing 
the  mouth  with  Listerine. 


READ  THE  FACTS 

had  halitosis 

68  hairdressers  state  that  about  every 
third  woman,  many  of  them  from 
the  wealthy  classes,  is  halitoxic. 
Who  should  know  better  than  they? 


LISTERINE 


Thejsafe  (^ntiseptM 


HAVE  YOU  TRIED  THE 
NEW  LISTERINE  SHAVING  CREAM? 

Cools  your  skin  while  you  shave  and  keeps  it  cool  after' 
ward.  An  outstanding  shaving  cream  in  every  respect. 
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SWEET  16 
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Its  Cured 

THAT’S  WHY  Arcady, 
Sweet  1 6  Dairy  Feed  has 
been  giving  satisfaction  for 
over  i  5  years  and  is  today 
the  most  popular  low  pro¬ 
tein.  low  priced  dairy  feed. 

Get  some  froim  yopr 
dealer  today 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet, 
dealer's  name.  etc. 

ARCADY  FARMS 
MILLING  CO. 

Depl.  53  Brooks  Bldg.,Chitttgo,  III. 


rnrr  write 

TODAY 

rnir 

FREE 

1  IlLL  DAIRY 

BOOKLET 

Fishkill  Farms 

Offer  the  Following 

BULL  CALVES 

Fishkill  Edam  Colantha  Hengerveld 
Born  December  24,  1927 
Fishkill  De  Meer  Hengerveld 
Born  Feb.  6,  1928 
Fishkill  De  Hond  Hengerveld 
Born  Feb.  13,  1928 
Fishkill  Delft  De  Kol  Colantha 
Born  Jan.  9,  1928  (twin) 

HEIFER  CALVES 

Fishkill  May  Maid 
Born  April  26,  1928 

For  Pedigrees,  prices,  terms,  etc.. 
Write 

Fishkill  Farms 

HENRY  MORGENHTHAU,  Jr.,  Owner 
461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


CLIP  AND  GROOM  YOUR 
COWS— IT  MEANS 

Cleaner  and  Better  Milk 

Clipped  and  groomed  cows  will  keep 
them  clean  and  comfortable  and 
keep  the  dirt  out  of  the  milk 
paii.  CLIPPING  AND  GROOM¬ 
ING  IMPROVE  THE  HEALTH 
OF  YOUR  CATTLE,  HORSES, 
MULES,  etc.  Use  a  GILLETTE 
PORTABLE  ELECTRIC  MACHINE. 

Operates  on  the  light  circuit  furnished 
,by  any  IClectric  Light  &  Power  Co.  or 
on  any  make  of  Farm  Lighting  Plant. 

Price  List  on  Request 
GILLETTE  CLIPPING  MACHINE  CO. 
129-131  W.  31st  St.,  Dept.  A.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Binder  Twine 

In  5  and  8  pound  balls.  Best  quality  guaranteed.  Farmer 
agents  wanted.  Send  for  samples  and  our  low  price  for 

1928.  THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Box  A,  Melrose,  0. 
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The  Outlook  for  the  Dairyman 
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on  farms  is  only  about  2  per  cent 
greater  than  it  was  eight  years  ago. 
Yet,  total  production  of  milk  in  1927 
was  about  37  per  cent  greater  than  in 
1920.  Annual  production  per  cow  has 
made  an  average  gain  of  about  200 
pounds  each  consecutive  year  for  the 
last  six  or  seven  years. 

The  steady  increase  in  population  is 
one  factor  that  has  helped  dairying. 
The  marked  increase  in  per  capita  con¬ 
sumption,  traceable  to  educational  pro¬ 
paganda,  to  industrial  prosperity,  to 
prohibition,  and  to  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  the  product  reaching  the 
consumer  is  another.  Tuberculosis 
eradication  campaigns  have  tended  in 
a  limited  way  to  keep  down  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cows.  The  gradual  decrease  in 
“town  cows’’  has  been  another  influence 
favorable  for  dairymen.  The  unwill¬ 
ingness  of  some  farmers  to  milk,  the 
time  required  to  increase  the  number 
of  good  cows  and  the  expense  involved 
in  getting  into  the  dairy  business  are 
factors  acting  as  a  brake  on  rapid  ex¬ 
pansion  of  production,  thus  keeping 
it  from  getting  far  out  of  hand. 

Tariff  Has  Helped  Dairymen 

Some  credit  must  be  given  also  to 
the  tariff  in  recent  years.  Competition 
between  butter  and  cheese  exporting 
countries  for  the  markets  of  the  world 
has  grown  greatly  in  intensity  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  The  tariff  of  12  cents  on 
butter  is  prohibitive  most  of  the  time 
except  during  the  early  winter  when 
domestic  prices  usually  are  at  their 
seasonal  peak  and  foreign  prices  are 
low  because  of  southern  hemisphere 
supplies.  The  tariffs  on  cream  and 
whole  milk  are  inadequate  and  some 
fluid  milk  producers  of  the  northeast¬ 
ern  states  have  experienced  considera¬ 
ble  competition  from  Canada.  The 
tariff  commission’s  report  disclosed 
that  the  present  tariffs  do  not  cover 
the  difference  in  production  cost  and 
there  appears  to  be  a  good  chance  of 
these  duties  being  increased 
executive  order. 


through 


Demand  is  Increased 

The  fluid  milk  and  cream  require¬ 
ments  of  New  York  City  have  been 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  about  5  per 
cent  annually  until  all  the  former  but¬ 
ter  and  cheese  producing  districts  of 
the  state  are  now  selling  part  of  their 
product  as  whole  milk.  Vermont  has 
changed  from  a  butter  to  a  fluid  milk 
state  in  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years 
under  the  growth  of  demand  from  New 
York  and  Boston  combined.  During 
the  late  fall  and  winter  when  supplies 
are  shortest,  Boston  draws  fresh  cream 
from  the  middle  west,  some  shipments 
coming  from  as  far  as  Kansas.  Not 
only  is  the  east  producing  less  manu¬ 
factured  dairy  products  than  formerly, 
but  it  is  draining  away  part  of  the 
milk  supply  in  the  butter,  cheese  and 
condensed  milk  areas  of  the  middle 
west. 

The  general  position  of  the  industry 
appears  to  be  as  strong  now  as  it  was 
a  year  ago,  so  that  results  in  the  year 
ahead  should  be  favorable.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  milk  cows  on  farms  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  1928  was  130,000  larger 
than  a  year  previous  but  this  was  an 
increase  of  less  than  one  per  cent. 
Total  production  early  in  1928  ran 
larger  than  a  year  previous,  but  since 
the  grass  season  arrived,  the  poor  con¬ 
dition  of  pastures  caused  smaller  milk 
production  than  in  1927  when  pastures 
were  much  better  than  average.  This 
situation  still  exists  and  indicates  that 
production  for  the  year  as  a  whole  may 
do  well  to  equal  that  of  1927. 

As  a  result  of  moderate  spring  pro¬ 
duction  and  the  high  price  level  in 
May  and  June,  storing  operations  were 
delayed.  Summer  weather  will  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  present  “shortage” 


in  storage  stocks  of  butter  will  be  made 
good.  As  long  as  it  exists,  however, 
it  will  tend  to  elevate  prices  over  last 
year’s  level. 

Demand  Should  Be  Good 

Demand  is  likely  to  be  well  main¬ 
tained.  Industrial  employment  in  the 
last  half  of  1928  promises  to  be  more 
complete  than  a  year  earlier,  and  con¬ 
sumer  purchasing  power  should  be  im¬ 
proved  accordingly. 

In  two  or  three  years,  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  may  run  into  a  mild  depression. 
Attractive  prices  for  products  and  high¬ 
er  prices  for  milk  cows  are  stimulating 
the  raising  of  more  dairy  cows.  The 
number  of  yearling  heifers  being  kept 
for  milk  cows  on  farms  on  January  1, 
1928,  was  4,175,000  head,  or  nearly  7 
per  cent  more  than  two  years  before. 
The  number  of  dairy  calves  reported 
last  January  was  about  5  per  cent 
greater  than  a  year  before  and  the 
number  saved  this  spring  probably  was 
larger  than  a  year  ago.  Apparently, 
dairymen  are  raising  18  to  20  per  cent 
more  calves  than  four  years  ago  and 
more  than  are  necessary  for  a  full  re¬ 
placement  basis.  Besides  prospects  of 
some  gain  in  the  number  of  milk  cows, 
a  continued  increase  in  production  per- 
cow  because  of  better  feeding  and  bet¬ 
ter  breeding  is  probable.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  high  price  of  beef  may  tend 
to  early  weeding  out  of  low  producers 
and'  prevent  any  undue  increase  in 
numbers. 

Expansion  is  Dangerous 

While  the  tendency  to  raise  a  larger 
number  of  dairy  calves  is  not  extreme, 
the  stop  sign  should  be  turned  against 
it.  By  rigid  sorting,  an  increase  of  200 
pounds  annually  can  be  made  in  aver¬ 
age  production  per  cow,  just  as  has 
been  done  in  the  last  eight  years.  This 
will  take  care  of  the  growth  of  de¬ 
mand,  making  an  increase  in  herds 
unnecessary.  It  will  sustain  dairy 
prosperity  both  through  avoiding  over¬ 
production  and  through  increased  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  the  industry.  While  exces¬ 
sive  production  of  crops  sometimes  re¬ 
sults  from  unusually  favorable  weather 
conditions,  and  thus  is  beyond  the  con¬ 
trol  of  producers,  dairymen  have  then 
prosperity  largely  in  their  own  hands 
and  it  is  up  to  them  to  preserve  it. 


Steuben  County  Ayrshire 
Herd  Leads  State 

By  averaging  974  pounds  of  4.1%  milk, 
39.96  pounds  of  butterfat  during  April, 
the  ten  Ayrshires  comprising  the  herd  of 
Harold  P.  Ordway  of  Canisteo,  New  York, 
led  all  other  herds  of  the  Empire  State, 
and  ranked  fourth  in  the  United  States, 
among  all  herds  tested  under  the  rules 
of  the  Ayrshire  Herd  Test  Plan,  accord¬ 
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ing  to  Advanced  Registry  Superintendent 
W.  A.  Kyle  of  the  Ayrshire  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation  at  Brandon,  Vermont.  The  four 
year  old  sisters,  Robin’s  Viola  and  Can¬ 
isteo  Lady  qualified  as  premier  producers 
in  the  herd  with  yields  of  2049  pounds  of 
milk,  86  pounds  of  fat,  and  1689  pounds 
of  milk,  69  pounds  of  fat,  respectively. 

During  April  seven  Ayrshire  herds  of 
Allegany-Steuben  counties  averaged  over 
twenty-five  pounds  of  butterfat.  These 
averages  included  dry  cows,  as  well  as 
producers,  with  cows  in  all  stages  of  lac¬ 
tation. 

The  second  best  average  among  herds 
of  the  Allegany-Steuben  district  was  that 
of  the  15  Ayrshires  owned  by  B.  E.  Bur¬ 
ger,  of  Greenwood,  that  averaged  871 
pounds  of  4.04%  milk,  35.20  pounds  of  fat. 
The  outstanding  individual  yield  was  that 
of  Helen  of  Maple  Glen,  a  three  year  oH 
that  gave  1179  pounds  of  milk,  58  of  fat. 

The  eight  Ayrshires  owned  by  Harry 
Perry  of  Almond,  averaged  851  pounds  of 
4.12%  milk,  35.09  pounds  of  fat.  R.  B. 
Miller  &  Son  of  Canisteo,  secured  the 
good  average  of  899  pounds  of  3.88%  milk, 
34.89  pounds  of  fat  on  12  herd.  Fred  H. 
Morehouse  of  Friendship,  with  10  Ayr¬ 
shires  averaged  760  pounds  of  4.07%  milk. 
3093  pounds  of  fat.  The  eleven  Ayrshires 
owned  by  J.  L.  Marvin  of  Almond  av¬ 
eraged  665  pounds  of  4.29%  milk,  28.52 
pounds  of  fat.  The  B.  C.  DeWitt  of  Hor- 
nell,  herd  of  15  head  averaged  656  pounds 
of  3.95%  milk,  25.92  pounds  of  fat. 


Jersey  Cattle  Club  Has 
Annual  Meeting 

The  60th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Jersey  Cattle  Club  was  held  in 
New  York  on  June  6th  with  an  unusually 
large  number  of  breeders  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  attending.  Lewis  W. 
Morley,  the  Club  secretary,  presented  re- 

ports  covering 
the  d  i  ff  e  r  e  n  t 
phases  of  the  or¬ 
ganization’s  acti¬ 
vities  and  these 
disclosed  the  fact 
that  the  Jersey 
breed  has  had 
another  year  of 
splendid  pro¬ 
gress..  During 
the  past  fiscal 
year  67,155  Jer¬ 
seys  were  regis¬ 
tered.  This  is  an 
increase  of  20.1% 
over  the  previous 
year.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  transfers 
passed  totaled 
55,911  or  an  in¬ 
crease  of  21.1%. 
At  no  previous 
time  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  this  breed 
has  this  volume 
of  business  been 
approached.  Col.  A.  V.  Barnes  of  New 
Canaan,  Connecticut,  retired  from  the 
presidency  after  two  years  of  unremitting 
service.  Samuel  P.  Crabbe  of  Fargo, 
North  Dakota,  was  unanimously  elected 
President.  Mr.  Crabbe  is  widely  known 
in  agricultural  and  engineering  circles 
and  is  a  noted  breeder  and  judge  of  Jer¬ 
seys.  The  new  Directors  are :  George  W. 
Sisson,  Jr.,  of  Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  Tom 
Dempsey  of  Westerville,  Ohio,  A.  H.  Hen¬ 
derson  of  Ruston,  La.,  and  J.  W.  Ridg- 
way  of  Forth  Worth,  Tex.  Mr.  Barnes 
was  elected  Director  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term  left  vacant  by  Mr.  Crabbe.  A.  L. 
Churchill  of  Vinita,  Okla.,  was  elected 
Vice-President  by  the  Board. 


Mr.  Samuel  F.  Crabbe, 
newly  elected  president  of 
the  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club 


U .  N.  H.  Amy,  ex  pure  bred  Holstein  cow  owned  by  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire  recently  completed  a  new  world’s  record  as  a  junior  two-year-old. 
Her  record  was  made  in  Class  B  on  three  milkings  per  day  and  she  produced 
19,954  pounds  of  milk  and  1013  pounds  of  fat 
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With  the  A,  A. 
Vegetable  and 
Crop  Grower 


Loading  the  Leviathan 
By  Paul  Work 

IT  is  hard  to  imagine  what  an  amount 
of  food  is  required  to  stock  the 
larders  of  a  floating  hotel  with  a  ca¬ 
pacity  of  3,000  guests  and  with  a  crew 
of  1200.  Just  prior 
to  the  Leviathan’s 
east  bound  trip  of 
May  26,  the  order 
included  about  50 
different  items  of 
vegetables  r  e  p  r  e- 
senting  almost  all  of 
the  crops  which  are 
of  any  commercial 
importance  and 
some  that  are  not. 
Among  other  things 
were  included  50 
crates  of  celery,  15  tons  of  potatoes, 
2600  pounds  of  tomatoes,  100  crates  of 
asparagus,  2  tons  of  carrots,  300 
pounds  of  horseradish  roots,  and  a  ton 
of  yellow  rutabagas. 

Naturally  quality  must  be  high  for 
this  class  of  trade.  Since  the  Leviathan 
is  a  United  States  liner,  it  has  the  help 
of  the  government  inspection  service 
and  rigid  specifications  must  be  lived 
up  to  by  the  concerns  which  supply 
the  requirements. 

A  Specialty  Business 

The  ocean  steamers,  dining  cars  and 
the  better  hotels  and  restaurants  are 
largely  supplied  by  houses  which  make 
a  speciality  of  this  business.  The  buy¬ 
ers  of  these  houses  go  to  Washington 
Street  and  pick  out  the  best  lots  of 
vegetables  which  they  can  find  among 
the  receiving  produce  merchants.  Much 
of  the  produce  has  to  be  resorted  and 
repacked.  For  example,  the  Valentine 
beans  for  the  Leviathan  had  to  be 
sorted  out  of  about  eight  times  the 
number  of  baskets  of  the  grade  which 
is  ordinarily  shipped. 

The  produce  on  the  Leviathan  is 
stowed  in  refrigerated  rooms.  The  re¬ 
frigeration  problem  is  especially  diffi¬ 
cult  since  the  boat  spends  36  hours  of 
its  trip  in  the  gulf  stream  where  the 
temperature  of  the  water  is  86. 

The  food  bill  for  the  Leviathan  for 
a  round  trip  at  a  busy  time  amounts 
to  about  $90,000. 

New  York  and  Long  Island  Trip 

Howard  Crandall,  Secretary  of  the  New 
York  State  Vegetable  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  has  announced  a  tour  of  markets 
and  farms  for  the  13th  and  14th  of 
August.  The  very  early  morning  will  be 
spent  on  the  markets  of  New  York  City. 
Vegetable  farms  in  Nassau  County  will 
be  visited  on  Monday.  The  party  will  be 
joined  by  a  group  of  gardeners  from  Con¬ 
necticut  and  they  will  then  proceed  to 
the  Long  Island  Vegetable  Research 
Farm  at  Riverhead,  and  to  other  points 
on  the  Island. 

This  will  offer  an  unusual  opportunity 
for  upstate  growers  to  see  how  things 
are  handled  on  the  metropolitan  markets 
and  to  observe  methods  on  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  Long  Island  farms. 

Vegetable  Growers’  Day  at  Ithaca 

The  New  York  State  Vegetable  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association  has  announced  plans  for 
a  field  day  to  be  held  at  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca, 
Wednesday,  August  8.  The  principal  fea¬ 
ture  will  be  a  field  demonstration  of  gar¬ 
den  tractors,  sprayers  and  other  items 
of  machinery,  equipment  and  supplies 
for  the  vegetable  farmer.  There  will 
also  be  opportunity  to  see  the  extensive 
variety  trials  and  other  experimental 
work  which  is  in  progress  at  Cornell. 
The  occasion  is  open  to  all,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  locals  are  planning  tours  to 
Ithaca  for  the  day. 
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STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

RENEW  YOUR 

OIL  INSURANCE 

TODAY 

IUBRICATION  is  only  2%  of  the  cost  of 
J  running  your  car.  Changing  the  oil  at 
regular  intervals  is  the  cheapest  car  insur¬ 
ance  you  can  buy. 

Have  you  driven  500  miles  since  your  oil 
was  changed?  Are  you  planning  summer 
tours? 

Stop  at  a  Socony  station  and  renew  your 
oil  insurance  today. 

Oil  is  thinned  after  500  miles,  by  gasoline 
that  seeps  down  into  the  crankcase.  It  is 
black  from  dust  and  dirt.  A  fresh  filling  with 
Socony  Motor  Oil  costs  you  only  a  few  min¬ 
utes  in  time,  and  very  little  in  cash.  Give 
your  car  this  protection. 

The  Socony  Laboratories  work  in  close 
contact  with  the  automobile  manufacturers, 
and  are  constantly  adapting  Socony  Motor 
Oil  to  meet  the  changes  in  engine  construc¬ 
tion.  Thirteen  tests  insure  the  quality;  fifty- 
four  years  of  refining  experience  stand  back 
of  every  gallon. 


motor  ^ 

-ure,  1  can 
you  some 
s  and  some 
,  cheap, 
both  genuine 
pre-yesterday 
Stuff.” 

^ 

Good  morning.  Boss.  Say,  would  you 
mind  speaking  to  the  Madam  She  was 
fooled  yesterday  by  the  one  cent  price 
lure  of  that  pump  across  the  street  from 
Red’s.  You  know  she  loves  a  bargain  and 
never  has  understood  that  all  gas  isn’t 
alike.  Only  last  Monday,  I  was  telling 
Red  that  his  regular  customers  appre¬ 
ciated  his  honesty  and  would  stick  by  him, 
and  there  I  was  across  the  street  taking  on 
a  load  of  the  poorest  apology  for  gas  that 
ever  choked  my  cylinder  heads.  I  felt  like 
a  dog  and  Red  looked  as  if  he’d  lost  his 
best  friend.  I  know  the  Madam  thinks  a 
lot  of  me  and  if  she  realized  how  hobo  gas 
and  oil  hurt  me,  she  wouldn’t  any  more 
buy  them  than  she  would  give  you  bad 
eggs  for  breakfast.  Put  it  up  to  her  straight. 
Boss — and  fix  it  upjwith  Red.  He’s  a  good 
friend  of  ours.” 


TOURING  THIS  SUMMER?  Socony  Touring  Service  will 
be  glad  to  help  you  plan  your  trip  and  advise  you  of  road  con¬ 
ditions  along  the  way.  Address  your  request  to  Socony 
Touring  Service,  Room  58,  26  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
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Ellis  Champion  Threshers 


It  is  a  Champion  all  right,  measured  in  ability 
to  thresh  fast  and  clean,  in  years  of  service  to 
the  owner,  and  in  the  small  amount  of  power 
reciuired  to  operate  it. 

Take  the  12-bar  c> Under,  the  large  number  of 
teeth  in  cylinder,  the  pitchfork  action  of  agitat¬ 
ing  the  straw,  the  Hyatt  Holler  Bearings,  Rock- 
wood  Drive  Pulleys,  the  unexcelled  cleaning  sys¬ 
tem,  the  superior  wind.stacker  fan,  the  sturdy 
steel  construction,  and  jou  have  .some  of  the 
reasons  why  it  is  called  “The  Champion.’’  The 
Little  Thresher  that  fights  for  tlie  last  grain. 

Built  in  four  sizes,  and  dependent  on  the  eouip- 
ment  ordered,  require  from  3  to  30  horse  engine 
power. 

Ellis  Keystone  Agricultural  Works 
Pottstown,  Pa. 


583  Dead  Rats 


From  One  Baiting — Not  a  Poison 


“First  morning  after  I  put  out  the 
new  rat  killer  I  found  365  dead  rats 
around  my  garage  and  chicken  coop,’’ 
writes  E.  J.  Rost  of  Oklahoma.  “With¬ 
in  three  days,  found  218  more.’’ 


Affects  brown  Rats, 
Mice  and  Gophers 
only.  Harmless  to 
other  animals,  poultry 
or  humans.  Greedily 
eaten  on  bait.  Pests 
die  outside,  away  from 
buildings. 


So  confident  are  the  distributors  that  this  new 
Rat  Killer  will  do  as  well  for  you,  that  they  offer 
to  send  >ou  a  large  $2.00  Farm  Size  bottle  for 
only  one  dollar,  on  10-D.AYS’  TRIAL. 

Send  no  money— just  your  name  to  Imperial  Labora¬ 
tories.  2000  Coca  Cola  building,  Kansas  City.  Mo., 
and  the  shipment  wiU  be  made  at  once,  by  c.o.d.  mail. 
Costs  nothing  if  it  does  not  quickly  kUl  these  pests. 
So  write  today  and  coupon  good  for  choice  of  8  new 
poultry  and  household  remedies  (50c  size),  included  free. 


Post  Your  Farm 

And  Keep  Trespassers  Out 

We  have  had  some  new  signs 
made  up  of  extra  heavy  material 
because  severe  storms  will  tear  and 
otherwise  make  useless  a  lighter 
constructed  material.  We  unre¬ 
servedly  advise  farmers  to  post 
their  land  and  the  notices  we  have 
prepared  comply  in  all  respects 
with  the  laws  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvanai.  The  price 
to  subscribers  is  95  cents  a  dozen, 
the  same  rate  applying  to  larger 
quantities. 

American  Agriculturist 

461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


Milk  Prices 

The  following  are  the  July  prices 
for  milk  in  the  basic  zone  of  201-210 
miles  from  New  York  City. 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 


on  milk  testing 

3.5%. 

Sheffield  on 

the  basis  of 

3%. 

Dairymen's 

Sheffield 

Class 

League 

Producers 

1  Fluid  Milk... 

2.90 

2.70 

2  Fluid  Cream 

1.90 

2A  Fluid  Cream 

2.06 

2B  Cond.  Milk.. 

Soft  Cheese.. 

2.31 

3  Evap.  Cond. 

1.90 

Milk  Powder 

Hard  Cheese 

2.30 

4  Butter  and  American  cheese.  Based  on  New  York 
City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  American 
cheese. 

The  Ciass  I  League  price  for  July  1927  was  $2.95 
for  3.5%  milk,  and  Sheffield's  $2.80  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  ciass  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received 
from  the  deaier  is  the  result  of  the  weighted  average. 

Butter  Makes  Another  Gain 


CREAMERY  June  29, 

SALTED  June  27.  June  20  1927 

Higher  than  extra....  45'/4-45V4  441/2-45  43  -43'/2 

Extra  (92sc) .  44%  44  42'/2 

84-91  score .  41  -44%  401/2-43%  36  -41,1/2 

Lower  Grades .  40  -40'/2  39/2-40  35  -35/2 


The  butter  market  has  made  quite 
an  advance  the  last  week  as  indicated 
by  the  quotations  above.  Furthermore, 
trade  has  been  very  active,  buyers  op¬ 
erating  quite  freely  showing  a  dis¬ 
position  to  carry  fairly  good  sized 
working  stocks  beyond  their  current 
trade  requirements.  During  the  week 
ending  June  23rd,  New  York  lost  about 
5,000  tubs  in  receipts.  As  we  have 
reported  right  along  in  these  columns, 
the  make  this  year  is  behind  a  year  ago. 
With  this  and  active  consumption,  the 
market  has  been  clearing  very  satis¬ 
factorily.  The  trade  has  been  waiting 
for  more  butter  every  week,  but  in¬ 
stead  of  gaining  it  has  actually  slipped. 
Considerable  butter  has  been  diverted 
to  other  markets. 

Reports  from  producing  areas  state 
that  conditions  are  favorable  to  the 
make.  We  are  about  at  the  peak  now 
and  how  long  that  will  continue,  no 
one  knows,  because  the  weather  and 
flies  have  all  to  do  with  it.  However, 
we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
June  is  practically  done,  and  buyers 
desiring  June  butter  are  busy.  On  the 
26th  speculators  were  showing  lots  of 
interest,  convinced  of  the  fact  that 
there  would  be  practically  no  opportun¬ 
ity  to  secure  June  goods  at  less  than 
current  prices.  The  free  trading  that 
has  resulted  has  kept  the  market  in  a 
very  healthy  state.  Buyers  did  not  pro¬ 
test  much  at  the  advance,  and  the  sel¬ 
lers  met  the  demand  freely.  The  en¬ 
tire  situation  re-affirms  our  statement 


George  E.  Cutler^^'|^®’'®®Ym.k'’ ^'-Says; 

A.  shipper  writes  me — 

“For  the  past  several  years  we  have  shipped 
our  eggs  to  New  York,  and  the  last  two  years 
have  .shipped  to  >ou  exclusively.  You  have 
sold  our  eggs  for  better  prices  than  any  other 
firm.”  We  have  other  similar  testimonials. 

Join  the  Ranks  of  Our  Regular,  Satisfied  Customers 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 
Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  in  New  York  City. 
Established  1S83,  olfer-s  you  an  tmlimlted  outlet 
for  your  live  jioultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and 
free  holiday  calendar  folder  K  27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc.  co^nmiss'on 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  City  Merchant 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SHIP 
LIVE  BROILERS  and  EGGS 
DELAY  MAY  COST  YOU  MONEY 

We  remit  daily  at  top  market.  Write  for  coops.  tag.s, 
information  on  market  price.s,  etc.  J.  C.  B.  has  satis¬ 
fied  thousands  of  shippers  for  over  23  years. 

JOSEPH  C.  BERMAN,  Inc. 

WEST  WASHINGTON  MARKET,  N.  Y. 


EGG  CASES 


Wholesale  dealer  and  shipper 
of  second  band  egg  cases. 
Car  lots  a  specialty. 


LOUIS  OLOFSKY,  685  Greene  Ave.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y, 


of  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  that  the  out¬ 
look  for  the  dairyman  is  good. 

Cheese  Continues  Upward 


STATE  June  29‘ 

FLATS  June  27  June  20  1927 

Fresh  Fancy  .  25/2-26%  25  -26%  24  -25 

Fresh  Average  . 

Held  Fancy  .  31  -32  30  -32  27  -28 

Held  Average  .  29  -30  29  -30  25  -26% 


The  cheese  market  continues  in  the 
same  strain,  and  the  cheese  makers 
are  singing  the  same  happy  tune  that 
has  been  the  order  of  things  for  the 
past  several  weeks.  Prices  on  fresh 
goods  are  not  only  fractionally  higher, 
but  the  range  of  prices  is  narrower. 
Most  of  the  sales  of  New  York  State 
flats  are  from  26  to  26%  cents  with 
very  few  lots  being  available  under 
those  prices.  Wisconsin  Daisies  and 
Young  Americas  are  difficult  to  find 
under  26%  cents.  In  fact  we  expect 
that  we  will  be  quoting  higher  prices 
in  these  columns  next  week.  Readers 
will  recall  that  some  time  ago  we 
stated  in  these  columns  that  we  did 
Qot  see  why  cheese  was  not  advancing 
faster,  for  the  outlook  combined  with 
cold  stora.ge  holdings  clearly  indicated 
that  we  would  see  a  high  cheese  mar¬ 
ket.  With  the  advancing  price  it 
seems  demand  for  fancy  fresh  cheese 
has  expanded.  The  make  is  running  a 
little  behind  last  year  in  Wisconsin,  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  it  is  up  to  last  year’s  in 
New  York.  Undoubtedly  other  sec¬ 
tions  are  beginning  to  make  cheese, 
and  we  are  sure  to  reach  a  level  soon 
where  other  factors  are  going  to  en¬ 
ter  the  picture.  However,  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  the  outlook  is  excellent. 


Nearby  Egg  Prices  Unchanged 


NEARBY  WHITE 
Hennery 

June  27 

June  20 

June  29, 
1927 

Selected  Extras 

37  -39 

37 

-39 

34 

-36 

Average  Extras  .... 

36  -37 

36 

-37 

31 

-33 

Extra  Firsts  . 

.  33  -35 

33 

-35 

28 

-30 

Firsts  . 

.  31% -32 

31% 

-32 

26 

-27 

Gathered  . 

BROWNS 

,  30  -34 

30 

-34 

25 

-28 

Hennery  . 

.  36  -37 

36 

-37 

28 

-33 

Gathered  . 

.  30% -35 

30 

-35 

24%-27% 

It  is  rather  disappointing  to  report 
that  the  egg  market  has  shown  no  im¬ 
provement  since  last  week.  With 
many  parts  of  the  country  above  par 
with  New  York  City,  and  reports  from 
producing  areas  indicating  that  collec¬ 
tions  are  shrinking,  one  would  natural¬ 
ly  draw  the  conclusion  that  with  a  re¬ 
stricted  supply,  the  situation  would 
strengthen.  However,  this  has  not  de¬ 
veloped  and  the  market  has  stood  quite 
still.  The  trade  has  been  showing  more 
interest  in  cheaper  qualities.  Trading 
on  fancy  nearby  white  eggs  has  been 
very  disappointing  and  some  very  de¬ 
sirable  marks  were  not  moving  freely; 
in  fact  some  accumulation  was  feared 
on  the  27th.  Once  in  awhile  we  find 
the  intermediate  grades  and  the  cheap¬ 
er  eggs  getting  the  call  over  the  fancier 
qualities.  Shippers  who  are  paying  a 
great  deal  of  attention  to  quality 
should  not  get  discouraged  for  such 
occasions  are  very  limited.  As  it  is 
some  extra  choice  marks  are  still 
bringing  a  premium  of  one  to  three 
cents  over  the  top  quotation  of  39 
cents. 

On  June  22  (A.  M.)  the  ten  markets 
making  daily  reports  reported  cold 
storage  holdings  of  4,976,000  cases  com¬ 
pared  with  5,602,000  cases  a  year  ago. 
Further  more,  the  into-storage  move¬ 
ment  from  June  15-22  this  year  totaled 
173,000  cases  compared  with  176,000 
cases  during  the  same  period  last  year. 
This  adds  a  little  strength  to  the  rather 
damp  outlook  at  the  present  time. 

Live  Poultry  Selling  Well 


FOWLS  June  29, 


June  27 

June  20 

1927 

Colored  . 

-29 

26-27 

25-26 

Leghorn  . 

BROILERS  . 

18-24 

-20 

20-21 

Colored  . 

27-42 

28-45 

25-38 

Leghorn  . 

15-30 

20-33 

10-26 

DUCKS,  Nearby  . 

20-22 

20-22 

16-24 

The  live  poultry  market  has  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  strong  state  that  we  re¬ 
ported  last  week.  Arrivals  have  not 
been  burdensome,  in  fact  they  have 
been  relatively  light,  with  the  demand 
keeping  pace.  Fowls  have  been  meet¬ 
ing  a  good  market.  Even  Leghorns 
which  have  been  more  or  less  in  dis¬ 
favor  have  been  selling  satisfactorily. 
A  few  poor  express  Leghorn  fowls  have 
not  turned  well,  and  some  of  these  have 
sold  down  as  low  as  18  cents,  but  in 


general  the  market  is  five  cents  under 
colored  stock. 

Broiler  prices  are  a  shade  under 
those  of  a  week  ago,  but  we  must  take 
into  consideration  that  the  proportion 
of  broilers  in  the  cars  from  the  west, 
and  express  is  increasing,  and  natural¬ 
ly  prices  have  got  to  keep  pace.  With 
the  slightly  lower  prices  prevailing  on 
express  stock,  more  buyers  have  been 
attracted  with  considerable  firmness 
developing.  In  fact,  there  has  been 
some  advance  reported  in  extra  fancy 
Rocks.  Most  of  the  freight  arrivals  of 
broilers  are  of  irregular  and  poor  qual¬ 
ity  which  has  attracted  much  of  the 
trade  to  the  express  stock.  Old  rooster.^ 
have  been,  in  demand  lately  at  16  cents. 

Rabbits  have  been  selling  slowly, 
quotations  varying  from  20  to  24  cents. 

No  Change  in  Potato  Situation 

There  is  practically  no  change  in  the 
potato  situation  compared  with  last 
week’s  report,  except  that  the  prices 
are  lower.  Grief  is  spelled  with  a 
capital  P  these  days  along  the  Eastern 
Shore  and  in  the  Carolinas.  The  best 
North  Carolinas  are  bringing  from 
81.63  to  $1.88  per  bbl.,  while  the  best 
Virginia  Norfolks  vary  from  $1.50  to 
$2.00,  and  Eastern  Shores  $1.75  to 
$2.00.  On  the  27th  receipts  were  much 
lighter,  and  it  looked  as  though  we 
might  see  a  little  improvement,  but 
carry  overs  and  accumulations  were  so 
heavy  that  the  market  could  not  clear 
up.  Incidentally  there  are  still  a  few 
old  Maines  on  the  market  that  are  al¬ 
most  a  giveaway,  150  pound  sacks  gen¬ 
erally  selling  for  $1.25.  We  are  hoping 
that  by  the  time  that  we  come  into  our 
late  crop  the  band  will  be  playing  a 
different  tune.  It  is  certain  that  ship¬ 
pers  are  getting  a  bad  break  at  the 
present  time. 

Feeds  and  Grains 


FUTURES 

June  29, 

(At  Chicago) 

June  27 

June  20 

1927 

Wheat  (July) . 

1.36% 

1.37% 

1.41 

Corn  (July) . 

1.03% 

.99% 

.993% 

Oats  (July) . 

.55 

.52% 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red 

1.81% 

1 .82% 

1.5378 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel.. 

1.22% 

1.18% 

1.1478 

Oats,  No.  2 . 

.82 

.80% 

.59% 

FEEDS 

June  25, 

(At  Buflfalo) 

June  23 

June  16 

1927 

Grade  Oats  . 

45.00 

34.50 

Spring  Bran  . 

32.50 

34.50 

28.50 

Hard  Bran  . . 

35.00 

36.50 

31.00 

Standard  Mids  .... 

37.50 

38.50 

31.00 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 

44.00 

46.00 

36.00 

Flour  Mids  . 

46.00 

44.00 

35.50 

Red  Dog  . 

46.50 

44.00 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

43.00 

43.50 

38.25 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

45.00 

45.00  • 

38.75 

Corn  Meal  . 

41.00 

42.00 

41.00 

Gluten  Feed  . 

44.75 

44.75 

38.50 

Gluten  Meal  . 

59.75 

48.50 

36%  C.  S.  Meal 

56.00 

58.00 

39.50 

41%  C.  S.  Meal 

64.00 

66.00 

43.00 

43%  C.  S.  Meal 

66.00 

68.00 

45.00 

34%  0.  P.  Linseed 

Meal  .  ' 

50.00 

52.00 

46.00 

The  above  (Uiotations 

are  those 

of  the  local 

Buffalo 

biarket  and  are  F.  O. 

B.  They 

are  reported 

in  the 

weekly  letter  of  tlie  N.  Y.  Slate  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  JIarkets. 

Hay  a  Bit  Easier 

The  hay  market  has  eased  off  a  lit¬ 
tle,  particularly  on  the  lower  grades 
which  have  been  in  freer  supply.  The 
bulk  of  the  arrivals  consist  of  small 
bales  which  are  generally  from  $2.00 
to  $3.00  under  the  large  bales;  whereas 
ordinarily  the  differential  is  only  $1.00. 
Timothy  No.  1  has  been  bringing  from 
$24.00  to  $25.00  with  other  grades  sell¬ 
ing  anywhere  from  $14. GO  up  depend¬ 
ing  on  quality.  Timothy  containing 
mixtures  of  clover  range  from  $23.00 
down  to  $17.00;  State  alfalfa  $24.00  to 
$28.00;  Oat  straw  $16.00  to  $17.00;  rye 
straw  $31.00  to  $32.00;  wheat  straw  in 
bundles  $24.00. 

Vegetables  and  Fruits 

Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  are  now 
in  full  swing  and  occupy  the  center  of 
the  stage  in  the  metropolitan  market. 
It  is  impossible  in  the  limited  space 
available  to  go  into  the  market  situa¬ 
tion  on  these  commodities,  even  in  a 
brief  way.  Even  if  we  did  it  would 
not  mean  much,  because  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  market  is  so  unstable  that 
the  whole  picture  often  changes  over 
night.  Therefore,  the  only  way  to  get 
a  satisfactory  interpretation  of  the 
situation  is  to  get  the  daily  radio  re¬ 
ports  that  are  broadcast  by  the  Nation¬ 
al  Broadcasting  Company  and  its  va¬ 
rious  associated  stations. 

Briefly,  Georgia  is  shipping  large 


quantities  of  peaches  of  various  va¬ 
rieties,  and  in  what  seems  a  thousand 
and  one  different  sized  containers. 
Carmen’s  generally  bringing  $1.25  to 
$2.50  per  crate  with  most  of  the  sales 
at  $2.00  and  $1.13  per  half  bushel  bas¬ 
ket.  Berries  from  Jersey  are  bringing 
anywhere  from  5  cents  to  30  cents  a 
quart  depending  on  quality  and  section 
they  come  from,  the  Hilton  district  top¬ 
ping  the  market.  Up  rivers  are  bring¬ 
ing  from  10  to  27  cents,  with  Oswego, 
N.  Y.  at  18  to  23c. 

The  cherry  market  has  been  rather 
listless.  Supplies  have  been  moderate, 
but  arrivals  from  the  west  coast  have 


Market  Reports  Daily  by  Radio 


Up-to-the  minute  market  information 
and  prices  are  broadcast  daily  for  your 
benefit  by  American  Agriculturist  co¬ 
operating  with  the  New  York  State  and 
Federal  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
through  station  WEAF.  The  reports 
are  broadcast  daring  noon  hour  daily 
except  Saturday. 


thrown  a  wet  blanket  over  our  goods. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  the 
crew  races  at  Poughkeepsie,  California 
cherries  were  being  sold  by  hucksters 
right  in  the  heart  of  the  Hudson  Valley 
cherry  district  at  25  cents  for  a  very 
small  box.  The  writer  bought  one  of 
these  boxes  to  see  what  they  were  like. 
They  reminded  him  of  western  apples, 
true  to  name  but  not  much  on  flavor. 

Meats  and  Live  Stock 

Live  calves  have  shown  some  im¬ 
provement,  primes  selling  up  to  $17.50, 
which  is  $1.00  over  a  week  ago.  Other 
grades  in  proportion. 

Steers  are  steady,  good  stock  bring¬ 
ing  from  $13.50  to  $14.20,  commons  as 
low  as  $11.50. 

Bulls  unchanged,  a  few  choice  at 
$9.00  and  $9.50,  others  grading  down 
to  $5.75. 

Cows,  mostly  dairy,  same  as  last 
week,  a  few  from  $9.00  to  $9.50,  others 
down  to  $4.50;  reactors  from  $5.00  to 
$9.50. 

Lambs  are  still  very  firm,  choice  up 
as  high  as  $17.25;  most  arrivals  bring¬ 
ing  $15.00  to  $16.00.  Others  from 
$11.00  up. 

Country  dressed  veal  is  in  light  re¬ 
ceipt  and  trade  is  dull,  prices  range 
all  the  way  from  14  to  22  cents  per 
pound.  Shippers  are  warned  against 
the  effects  of  hot  weather. 


A  Nation-Wide  Singing 
Contest 

Last  year  the  Atwater  Kent  Foun¬ 
dation  of  Philadelphia  conducted  a 
nation-wide  singing  competition.  It 
has  recently  been  announced  that  this 
competition  is  to  be  repeated  this  year. 
The  Atwater  Kent  Foundation  has  pro¬ 
vided  more  than  250  rewards  including 
$17,500  in  cash,  free  musical  conserva¬ 
tory  trips,  ten  round  trips  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  and  New  York  City  and 
120  medals. 

Winners  of  first  place  in  the  national 
finals — one  girl  and  also  one  man — 
each  will  receive  $5,000  in  cash,  a  gold 
decoration  and  two  years’  tuition  at 
one  of  America’s  musical  conserva¬ 
tories,  just  as  Miss  Agnes  Davis,  Col¬ 
orado  school  teacher,  and  Wilbur 
Evans,  22-year-old  Philadelphian,  win¬ 
ners  of  the  1927  Audition,  did  last  year. 
Both  are  now  studying  under  the  noted 
Emilio  de  Gogorza  at  the  Curtis  Insti¬ 
tute,  Philadelphia,  for  Metropolitan 
Opera  debuts. 

First,  each  community  will  hold  a 
local  contest  to  determine  its  best  girl 
and  best  male  singer.  These  local 
champions  will  compete  in  a  statewide 
audition,  after  which  the  boy  and  girl 
champions  of  each  commonwealth  will 
advance  to  the  regional  audition.  The 
youth  and  girl  champion  of  each  of  the 
five  audition  regions,  into  which  the 
nation  has  been  divided,  finally  will 
proceed  to  the  national  finals  at  Ne^ 
York.  \ 


f 


Economical  Transportation 


Automobile  at 
such  low  prices 


CHEVROLET 


VhE  tremendous  popularity  o£ 
^  the  Bigger  and  Better  Chevro¬ 
let  in  the  rural  districts  of  America 
is  partly  due  to  its  exceptional  size 
— the  biggest  automobile  ever  of-- 
fered  at  such  low  prices! 

Here  is  not  only  ample  room  for 
driver  and  passengers — but  plenty 
of  room  for  baskets,  for  pails,  for 
merchandise — and  the  dozens  of 
other  things  that  a  farmer  must 
carry  in  his  automobile. 

And  combined  with  this  extra 
size  is  a  ruggedness  of  construc¬ 


tion  that  assures  day-after-day  de¬ 
pendability  under  every  condi¬ 
tion  of  usage.  The  Fisher  bodies 
are  built  of  selected  hardwood  and 
steel  —  the  strongest  and  most 
durable  combination  of  mate¬ 
rials  known  to  the  body  builders’ 
craft.  And  the  entire  chassis  is 
designed  with  an  extra  margin 
of  strength  and  safety  in  every 
unit  that  fits  the  car  for  the  rough- 


The 
COACH 


585 


(.  o.  b.  Flint, 
Michigan 


est  usage.  Its  stamina  and  depend¬ 
ability  have  been  proved  by 
millions  of  miles  of  testing  on  the 
roads  of  the  General  Motors  Prov¬ 
ing  Ground. 

Visit  your  Chevrolet  dealer  today 
and  make  your  own  inspection  of 
this  sensational  automobile  value. 

It  will  take  you  less  than  thirty 
minutes  to  learn  why  farmers 
everywhere  are  turning  to  Chev¬ 
rolet  daily  in  constantly  increas¬ 
ing  numbers. 


The  Roadster,  $495;  The  Touring,  $495;  The  Coupe,  $595;  The  4‘Door  Sedan,  $675;  The  Convertible  Sport  Cabriolet,  $695;  The  Imperial 
Landau,  $715;  The  Light  Delivery  Truck,  (^Chassis  Only)  $375;  The  Utility  Truck,  (Chassis  Only)  $495.  Prices  f.  o.  b.  Flint,  Mich. 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


Q  U  A  L  I  T  Y 


A  T 


LOW 


COST 


P.A.  AND  a  pipe  .  .  .  what  a  combination 
in  restraint  of  gloom  that  is!  Why,  Prince 
Albert  starts  broadcasting  its  happiness- 
program  the  instant  you  fling  back  the  hinged 
lid  on  the  tidy  red  tin.  What  an  aroma! 
Fresh.  Inviting.  A  fragrant  hint  of  a  glori¬ 
ous  taste  to  come. 

Then  you  put  a  load  into  the  muzzle  of 
your  pipe  and  light  up.  Now  you’re  getting 
it.  Cool  as  a  reminder  of  a  mortgage.  Sweet 


as  a  clear  title.  Mild  and  mellow  and  long- 
burning,  right  to  the  bottom  of  the  bowl. 
Mild,  yet  with  a  rich,  deeply  satisfying  body. 

Beat  it?  Why,  you  can’t  even  ''tie”  it. 
Prince  Albert  has  led  them  all  in  sales  for 
years  and  years.  There’s  only  one  reason  for 
that,  so  far  as  I  can  make  out.  P.  A.  is  giving 
more  pipe- joy  to  the  cubic  inch,  and  the 
smokers  of  America  have  found  it  out.  Go 
get  some  P.  A.  and  prove  it. 


PRINCE  ALBERT 


Here  you  are.  Men — TWO 
full  ounces  of  grand 
smokings. 


the  national  joy  smoke! 


©  1928,  R.  J,  Reynolds  Tobac^ 
Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C, 
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Farm  News  from  New  York 


Rain  Helps  Crops  in  “North  Country ” --County  Notes 


•  .  URING  the  past  week  or  two  there 
'have  been  a  number  of  nice  local 
rains,  sometimes  touching  one  part  of 
the  North  Country  and  sometimes  an¬ 
other,  and  this  afternoon  we  are  having 
what  appears  to  be  a  more  general 
rain  that  is  coming 
down  easily  but 
thoroughly.  One  is 
often  moved  to  won¬ 
der  at  these  won¬ 
derful  forces  of 
nature  that  cause 
rain  to  fall  in  one 
place  and  not  in  an¬ 
other.  One  day  last 
summer  as  I  was 
driving  through  the 
Adirondacks,  not  far 
from  Saranac  Lake, 
four  separate  and  distinct  showers 
were  visible  at  the  same  time  by  sim¬ 
ply  turning  one’s  head.  At  another 
place  one  could  look  across  and  see  a 
distant  mountain  peak  bathed  in  sun¬ 
shine  while  heavy  clouds  surrounded 
the  mountain  just  below  the  summit 
and  torrents  of  water  were  falling  on 
the  lower  slopes.  In  this  country  one 
does  not  have  to  go  to  distant  lands  to 
dnd  the  wonders  of  nature  expounded. 


Giffin,  county  agricultural  agent  Leon 
Claus,  and  George  Royce  of  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets.  The  Turkey  Pickers  Quartette 
of  Depeyster  also  took  a  part  in  the 
day’s  proceedings. 

Grangers  Hold  Masters’  and 
Lecturers’  Conference 

Elizabeth  L.  Arthur  of  Lowville,  the 
State  Grange  Lecturer,  lead  the  discus¬ 
sions  on  conducting  grange  meetings, 
at  the  Jefferson  County  Grange  Mas¬ 
ters’  and  Lecturers’  conference  yester¬ 
day.  She  also  emphasized  the  points 
to  be  considered  in  becoming  an  honor 
grange.  Other  speakers  were  County 
Deputy  George  Merrill,  Pomona  Lectur¬ 
er  Harriette  Reeves,  and  Edso’’  J. 
Walrath  chairman  of  the  state  grange 
executive  committee. 

St.  Lawrence  County  to  Have 
Farm  Picnic 

Twenty  seven  granges  were  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  St.  Lawrence  County  Po¬ 
mona  Grange  meeting  held  at  Fine. 
Masters  and  lecturers  held  separate 
conferences  during  the  day  in  addition 


to  the  regular  grange  work'.  A  com¬ 
mittee  consisting  of  H.  W.  Knox  of 
Canton,  C.  O’Leary  of  Potsdam,  and 
Bert  Rogers  of  Winthrop  were  appoint¬ 
ed  to  work  with  the  other  farm  orgahi- 
zations  in  the  county  in  preparing  for 
a  farmers’  picnic.  $100  was  appro¬ 
priated  to  go  toward  prizes,  etc.  at  this 
picnic.  Wright  W.  Huntley  was  se¬ 
lected  to  represent  Pomona  Grange  on 
the  Advisory  council  of  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  School  of  Agriculture. 


New  York  County  Notes 

Cattaraugus  County -The  12th  Annual 
Farmers’  Picnic  and  Field  Day  will  be 
held  at  the  Fair  Grounds  at  Little  Valley, 
Saturday,  June  30th.  E.  R.  Eastman  of 
the  American  Agriculturist  will  be  the 
speaker  of  the  day.  Field  sports,  parade, 
ball  game,  horse  racing  (limited  to  county 
entries)  and  a  program  at  the  Little 
Theatre  will  feature  the  big  day.  A  32 
page  program  and  advertising  is  issued 
by  the  committee  in  charge.  A  beauty 
contest  is  being  staged  for  the  first  time 
this  year.  Who  will  be  Miss  Cattarau¬ 
gus  County? — M.  M.  S. 

Allegany  County — ^We  recently  had  a 
few  days’  heavy  rain  followed  by  a  few 
days  of  extremely  cool  weather  which 


W.  /.  Roe 


Notes  from  Pennsylvania 


Corn  Planting  Completed 

At  any  rate  the  rains  that  we  do 
have  are  accomplishing  a  lot  for  grain, 
gardens,  corn,  and  what  hay  there  is. 
Corn  planting  is  over  at  last,  but  has 
"een  prolonged  by  the  weather.  There 
will  be  a  good  acreage  of  buckwheat 
on  the  land  that  was  too  wet  or  hard 
for  corn,  and  quite  a  number  are  plan¬ 
ning  on  some  late  millet  for  feed  and 
also  for  hay.  Market  gardeners  are 
feeling  more  hopeful  after  a  spring  of 
disappointments.  The  cold  and  the  late 
frosts  have  held  them  back  very  ma¬ 
terially,  and  the  frosts  also  damaged 
some  of  the  crops.  Beets  were  badly 
hurt  one  morning  in  some  places,  and 
other  patches  even  just  across  the  road 
were  not  injured  at  all. 

Outlook  Good  for  Cheese 


The  weather  in  Pennsylvania  during 
the  past  month  for  the  most  part 
has  been  rather  cold  for  the  time  of 
year.  Several  severe  storms  visited 
this  section  during  the  past  month. 
One  was  a  very  severe  wind  and  elec¬ 
tric  storm  on  the  17th  of  May  and 
for  one  farmer  alone,  it  blew  down 
twenty  choice  apple  trees,  blew  down 
his  silo  and  also  a  part  of  his  dwelling 
house  which  was  just  completed  last 
fall.  This  farmer  who  had  his  dwell¬ 
ing  house  burned  last  summer  and  the 
year  before  had  one  of  his  children — 
a  boy  of  about  ten  years  killed  by  a 
motor  truck,  has  seemingly  had  his 
share  of  trouble. 

Quite  a  heavy  frost  here  on  the 
morning  of  May  25th  killed  much  of 


ting  their  farm  work  go  and  working  on 
railroads,  public  works  and  elsewhere  at 
from  $3.50  to  $4.20  per  day.  Oats  are 
higher  in  price  and  now  selling  at  80 
cents  per  bushel.  Wheat  for  milling  pur¬ 
poses  is  very  scarce  as  there  was  not 
very  much  wheat  threshed  in  this  section 
last  year.  The  new  wheat  crop  is  fair 
though  I  doubt  if  there  is  as  large  an 
acreage  as  usual. 

Eggs  are  selling  at  27  cents  per  dozen 
and  chicks  have  not  been  in  as  great  de¬ 
mand  as  former  years  and  hatcheries 
now  offer  chicks  at  very  low  prices. 

Strawberries  will  be  a  fair  crop  accord¬ 
ing  to  present  outlook  and  if  the  warm 
weather  and  a  reasonable  amount  of  rain 
continues,  there  should  be  plenty  of 
-strawberries  to  go  around. 

Blackberries  are  now  out  in  full  bloom 
and  they  too  promise  to  be  a  good  crop 
but  there  may  be  many  things  between 
now  and  ripening  time  to  make  the  crop 
a  failure. — P.  C. 


Producers 

The  St.  Lawrence  County  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Cheese  Producers  Association  held 
its  annual  picnic  yesterday  too  with 
some  400  people  present.  The  spirits 
of  all  were  of  the  best,  as  the  general 
higher  tendency  of  the  prices  for  cheese 
thus  far,  and  the  prediction  of  W.  J. 
Birdsall  of  the  Department  of  Farms 
and  Markets  that  this  summer  would 
see  the  highest  prices  for  cheese  that 
we  have  ever  known,  all  made  every¬ 
one  happy.  The  picnic  ^was  held  at 
Cooper’s  Falls  near  Old  De  Kalb. 

Other  speakers  were  Manager  C.  E. 


the  fruit  on  the  lower  lands.  At  this 
writing  most  of  the  crops  are  all  in 
except  buckwheat  with  an  occasional 
field  of  late  potatoes.  Pasture  has 
picked  up  and  is  now  pretty  good, 
though  very  late  getting  started. 

Prices  for  all  products  are  but  slightly 
changed  since  last  month.  Butter  fat  is 
around  45  to  50  cents  per  pound.  Milk 
prices  have  dropped  considerably  and 
many  farmers  are  complaining  that  there 
is  nothing  in  milk  now  since  it  is  so  low 
in  price  and  feed  still  high  and  going 
higher.  Good  cows  are  still  selling  at 
good  prices — ranging  from  $50.00  to  $100.00 
for  grades  and  about  twice  those  prices 
for  registered  stock. 

Some  farmers  with  good  farms  are  let- 


Central  New  York  Farm  Notes 


WE  went  up  to  Rochester  the  21st. 

to  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League.  Before  the  Civil 
War  when  Rochester  was  the  center  of 
the  milling  industry,  it  was  called  the 
“Flour  City”;  now,  with  its  nursery 
business,  it  is  the  “Flower  City.” 

Flood  conditions  were  prevailing  all 
through  Western  New  York;  streams 
were  over  their  banks  and  fields  were 
covered  with  water.  The  sick  looking 
corn  that  struggled  to  compete  with 
quack  grass  in  many  fields  was  water 
soaked  and  yellow.  The  grass  and 
water  in  the  corn  fields  seemed  to  be 
a  hinderance  to  the  pheasants,  but 
many  of  them  could  be  seen  following 
up  the  corn  rows  to  get  their  break¬ 
fasts. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  League  is 
always  an  inspiration.  The  real  strength 
of  this  organization  is  nowhere  more  evi¬ 


dent  than  in  the  great  body  of  staunch 
men  and  women,  leaders  and  delegates, 
who  assemble  yearly  to  put  the  stamp  of 
their  approval  upon  the  doings  of  their 
organization.  The  League  women  had  a 
big  part  in  this  year’s  annual  meeting. 
Here,  as  in  the  home  localities,  they  add 
enthusiasm  to  the  meeting  and  inspire 
the  men  to  better  efforts. 

It  was  a  good  thing  to  have  the  Mc- 
Nary-Haugen  Bill  discussed  by  somebody 
out  of  the  middle-west  where  the  agita¬ 
tion  for  the  bill  is  greatest.  The  league 
farmers  in  the  audience  were  plainly  not 
wildly  enthusiastic  for  the  bill  nor  for  the 
speaker. 

Haying  is  sure  to  be  late  this  year  be¬ 
cause  of  the  late  spring,  but  roadsides 
and  trimming  jobs  and  other  preparations 
are  being  gotten  out  of  the  way.  Wm. 
Lattimer,  near  Dryden,  has  fresh  meat 
for  haying.  He  says  that  when  he  was 
hand-mowing  around  the  back  meadow, 
he  scared  up  a  deer  that  jumped  over 
the  fence  and  got  stuck  in  a  snow  bank 
where  he  killed  it  with  his  scythe. — C.  T. 


Central  Pennsylvania  Notes 

J.  N.  Glover 

The  rain  and  hail  last  week  did  much 
damage  to  fields  and  growing  crops  about 
Spring  Mills.  Corn  is  nearly  all  planted 
and  it  is  coming  up  very  well.  Some  of 
the  early  planted  fields  have  been  culti¬ 
vated  or  harrowed.  Wheat,  alfalfa  and 
sweet  clover  are  making  a  good  growth, 
but  pasture  fields  are  short,  and  cows 
were  turned  out  to  pasture  earlier  than 
usual  on  account  of  the  high  price  of 
grain  and  feeds.  Fruit  trees  have  made 
a  fair  set  of  fruit  and  apples  have  been 
sprayed  twice.  The  acreage  planted  to 
potatoes  is  larger  than  last  year,  and  the 
potatoes  and  spray  materials  have  been 
bought  through  the  Union  County  potato 
growers  association  which  has  grown  to 
be  a  strong  organization  for  buying 
rather  than  a  selling  organization  which 
it  should  be. 

The  bankers’  association  of  Union 
County  will  furnish  the  money  on  in¬ 
dividual  notes  of  boys’  and  girls’  calf 
club  members  to  buy  another  carload  of 
Holstein  and  Guernsey  calves.  They  will 
be  bought  in  June.  Dewitt’s  Camp  for 
T.B.  patients  in  the  north  part  of  Union 
County  has  been  greatly  enlarged  by  buy¬ 
ing  several  farms  and  improved  by  the 
new  stables  and  buildings  erected  to  care 
for  the  livestock  kept  there.  The  new 
and  modern  high  school  building  in 
Lewisburg  is  nearing  completion  and  will 
be  ready  for  the  next  school  term.  High 
school  commencements  are  being  held 
this  and  next  week.  Prices  :  Wheat  $2.00 ; 
corn  $1.25;  oats  75c;  chickens  24c  and 
eggs  24c. 

*  *  * 

Potter  County — Warm  rainy  weather 
is  welcomed  by  the  farmers.  One  can 
almost  see  the  grass  grow  but  it  has  de¬ 
layed  potato  planting  on  some  farms. 
Potato  acreage  was  increased  in  this 
county.  We  are  using  Northern  Spy  ap¬ 
ples,  kept  sound  and  unwithered  in  our 
cellar.  Will  have  few  in  1928.  Local 
buyers  pay  13  cents  for  veal  calves.  Eggs 
are  selling  at  27  cents. — M.  C.  S. 


rotted  some  fields  of  beans  making  it 
necessary  to  replant  them.  However, 
the  rain  helped  hay  and  pasture.  Some 
fields  of  corn  have  been  damaged  so 
much  by  crows  and  pheasants  that  they 
are  not  worth  cultivating.  The  season 
of  picnics  and  family  reunions  has 
opened.  Water  is  now  running  over  the 
spillway  of  the  new  Caneadea  power 
dam  which  is  said  to  be  attracting  more 
visitors  than  ever.  Allegany  county 
Pomona  Grange  was  held  at  Bolivar, 
June  7th  and  8th  with  a  large  attendance. 
Forty  candidates  received  the  fifth  de¬ 
gree.  State  Master  F.  J.  Freestone  gave 
an  address. — O.  H. 

Cayuga  County — We  had  another  big 
rain  on  June  15th  which  in  certain  locali¬ 
ties  was  accompanied  by  a  hail  storm. 
The  lowlands  were  flooded  and  much  corn 
was  damaged  which  made  it  necessary  to 
replant  it  and  probably  there  will  be  a  lot 
of  buckwheat  sown  in  this  section.  Fruit 
prospects  are  fair.  The  set  of  cherries  is 
poor  but  peaches  promise  a  good  crop 
and  the  prospects  for  plums  are  fair. 
Cows  are  doing  well,  pastures  are  good 
and  it  looks  like  a  big  hay  crop.  Eggs 
are  higher  locally,  bringing  32  cents  for 
top  grades.  Fowls  are  bringing  20  to  25 
cents.  Road  construction  is  being  pushed 
in  this  county. — A.  D.  B. 

Wyoming  County -We  have  had  an  ex¬ 
tremely  heavy  rainfall  which  stopped  all 
planting  and  cultivation.  The  towns  of 
Attica,  Strykersville,  Warsaw  and  Varys- 
bui’g  were  badly  flooded.  The  road  was 
under  water  near  Big  Tree  on  Route  20. 
The  Attica  and  Arcade  Railroad  tracks 
were  badly  damaged  which  held  up  traf¬ 
fic  for  some  time.  Cows  are  selling  high 
but  prices  of  feed  are  also  high.  Truck¬ 
ers  are  offering  old  potatoes  for  20  to  25 
cents  per  bushel.  Hay  is  selling  for  .$7 
a  ton.— W.  J.  Y. 

Cortland  County  — Cortland  County 
has  just  been  celebrating  Old  Home 
Week.  The  counties  of  Cortland  and 
Madison  are  prominent  in  dairying  and 
poultry  raising  and  comprise  one  of  the 
most  fertile  sections  of  New  York  farm¬ 
ing  land.  The  total  number  of  farms  in 
Cortland  County  is  2192  with  a  farm  pop¬ 
ulation  of  8677.  The  approximate  number 
of  acres  in  farms  is  321,920. — C.  A.  P. 

Delaware  County-The  home  makers 
of  the  country  are  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  attend  a  camp  this  summer  provided 
20  applications  are  received.  The  dates 
for  the  camp  will  be  July  16-21.  The  4-II 
club'  members  camp  at  Fraser  will  be 
used.  This  camp  is  on  the  farm  of  Con¬ 
gressman  John  D.  Clark.  Miss  Orilla 
Wright,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  v.dll 
have  charge  of  the  camp.  We  have  had 
four  days  of  rain  so  far  this  week.  Meri- 
dale  Dairies  paid  $2.14%  for  May  milk 
this  year  and  $2.30  for  May  milk  a  year 
ago. — E.  M.  N. 

Schoharie  County^An  unusual  amount 
of  heavy  rain  greatly  retarding  farm 
work  which  has  been  late  all  spring.  Last 
of  the  oats  just  being  sown  in  the  most 
backward  sections.  Corn  starts  very 
slowly  because  of  damp,  cold  weather  in 
which  acres  of  quack  seem  to  revel.  With 
hens  slacking  off  a  bit,  the  egg  market, 
as  usual,  rises  slightly;  now  28  cents  at 
local  stores.  New  seeding  ranges  from 
poor  to  fair  according  to  exposure 
through  the  all  but  snowless  winter.  Po¬ 
tato  planting  nearly  finished  generally 
and  a  lot  of  work  expended  for  future 
disappointment  unless  the  crop  is  to  be 
better  than  last  year.  Present  indica¬ 
tions  would  tend  towards  good  fruit  crop. 
— H.  V.  L. 

Rensselaer  County— A  terrific  shower 
on  June  14  ruined  many  newly  planted 
crops.  The  rain  washed  away  bridges 
and  tore  gullies  in  the  fields.  The  dam¬ 
age  was  great.  Rains  are  hindering  the 
planting  of  late  potatoes.  Some  have  no 
gardens  as  yet.  Lowlands  are  very  wet 
and  cannot  be  worked. — F.  F. 


‘'Hey,  Grandfather,  xoatch  me 
take  this  hill.” — LIFE. 
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Insist  on  the 

White  Carton 

Note  package  at 
right — pictureof  one 
horseonly.  Just2wor(i3 
— Caustic  Balsam. 

Now  Made  in  U.S.A. 
Penetrating,  soothing 
and  healing — an  unex¬ 
celled  liniment,  coun¬ 
ter-irritant  or  blister, 
for  veterinary  and 
human  ailments. 

Large  bottle  (Lasts  long 
time) — $2.00. 

All  druggists  or  direct. 
Lawrence-WilliamsCo. 

Sole  •proprietors 
•  •  ’  and  distributors 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


BAI5AM 

^  KeUabU 

liniment 


CAUSTIC 

BALSAM 


Absorbine  will  reduce  in- 
flamed,8wollenjoints,sprainB, 
bruises,  soft  bunches.  Quickly 
heals  boils,  poll  evil,  quittor,  i 
fistula  andinfectedsores.Willlj, 
not  blister  or  remove  hair.  Youm 
can  work  horse  while  using. 
$2.60  at  druggists,  or  postpaid. 
Send,  for  book  7-S  free. 

I  From  our  files:  “Fistula  ready  to 
burst.  Never  saw  anything  yield 
to  treatment  so  quickly.  Will  not 
be  without  Absorbine.” 


IW.  F.  YOUNG.  Incl  SlSLymanStTSprin^ield,  Mass. 


Breed  squabs  and 
make  money.  Soxa 
by  millions  at  higher 
prices  than 
chickens.  Write 
at  once  for  two 
free  book  stell- 
ing  how  to  do 

It.  One  is  40  pages  printed  in  colors,  other  32  pages.  Ask 
for  Books  3  and  4.  You  will  be  surprised,  Plymouth  Rock 
Squab  Company,  334  H  Street,  Melrose  High¬ 
lands,  Massachusetts.  Established  27  years. 


Reliable  Pigs 

They  are  heavy  legged,  '  square  backed,  Y'orkshire  and 
Chester  crossed,  also  Berkshire  and  Chester  crossed. 
6  to  8  weeks  old,  $4.00  each;  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.50 
each.  They  are  the  kind  that  make  large  hogs.  Will 
ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  Also  a  few 
high  grade  Berkshire  pigs,  8  weeks  old,  $6.00  each. 
Keep  them  ten  days  and  if  not  satisfactory,  return 
at  my  expense.  No  charge  for  crating.  EDWARD 
COLLINS.  35  Walthem  St.,  Lexington,  Mass. 


Pigs  From  Reliable  Stock 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacriliced  for  quantity.  We 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs,  fast  growers,  that  will  prove 
a  good  investment — thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size 
and  breeding.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 

Chester  and  Y'orkshire — Berkshire  &  Chester 


7  to  8  weeks  old . $3.50 

8  to  10  weeks  old . $4.00 


Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  money  refunded.  10  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free.  A.  M.  LUX,  206 
Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  Wob.  1415. 


FEEDERS  OR  BREEDERS 

PIGS  OF  DUALITY 

When  starting  to  raise  a  hog,  why  not  have  quality. 
These  are  all  large  blocky  pigs.  The  kind  that  will  make 
a  hog.  What  is  50e  more  on  a  good  pig  to  raise. 
Yorkshire  and  Chester  cros.s  or  Chester  and  Berkshire 
cross.  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $3.75  each ;  8  to  10  weeks  old, 
$4.00  each.  I  will  ship  C.O.D.  to  you  on  approval  and  If 
you  are  not  satisfied  in  10  days  with  the  pigs,  return 
pigs  at  my  expense.  No  charge  for  crating.  WALTER 
LUX,  388  Salem  St,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0086. 
P.  S. — I  guarantee  them  to  be  all  healthy  pigs. 


PIGS— FEEDERS  OR  BREEDERS 

Chester  or  Berkshire  cross,  or  Y'orkshire  or  Chester 
cross,  2  months  old,  $4  each ;  3  months  old,  $4.50 
each.  Pure  bred  Chester  Whites.  2  months  old,  $4.75 
eaeh.  Pure  bred  Durocs,  2  months  old,  $5  each. 
Barrows,  Boars  or  Sows.  All  pigs  are  from  our  regis¬ 
tered  Boars  and  high  grade  Sows.  We  have  our  pig,s 
all  treated  for  cholera,  free  from  disease  of  any  kind. 
Will  ship  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  Yloney  Order.  Our 
guanantee — Keep  them  10  days  and  if  not  satisfied,  re¬ 
turn  pigs  and  your  mpney  will  be  returned.  State  if 
\ou  want  tor  breeders.  Pairs,  no  kin.  Crates  free. 
STONEHAM  PIG  FARM.  W.  J.  Talbott.  Prop.,  Box  115, 
151  Main  St.,  Stoneham,  Mass. 


SPRING  PIGS  For  Prompt  Delivery 

Quantities  to  select  from,  and  can  supply  the  want.s 
of  prospective  buyers  without  delay;  high  grade  stock 
that  will  make  large  hogs  in  short  time. 

Chester  &  Berkshire  cross— Chester  &  Yorkshire  cross 
9  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.00  each 
Will  ship  C.O.D. 

Chester  whites,  having  .'■ize  and  breeding,  $4.50  each. 
Crates  supplied  free.  Keep  them  10  days,  and  if  dis¬ 
satisfied,  return  at  our  expense. 

ABERJONA  FARM,  BOX  83,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


Selected  Chesters,  Berkshires.  Two  months 
old.  the  old  reliable  kind.  Price  $5.00  each. 
Ship  C.O.D.  Express  Prepaid  on  6  or  more. 
Bred  sows  for  sale. 


OLD  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Lexington,  Mass. 


With  the  A.  A.  j  ll 

Farm  Mechanic 


Keep  a  Can  of  Glue  Handy 


'yyHERE  much  glue  is  to  be  used  at 
one  time  it  can  be  easily  and 
cheaply  made  by  soaking  the  regular 
strip  glue  bought  at  any  drug  store  in 
all  the  water  it  will  take  up  in  twenty- 
four  hours  and  then  boiling  in  a  double 
kettle  until  the  right  thickness  to 
spread  easily.  This  is  too  much  trouble 
for  each  time  glue  is  wanted  ,and  it 
will  not  keep  in  condition  for  instant 
use.  Glue  can  be  purchased  in  small 
cans  that  are  always  ready,  but  un¬ 
less  handled  in  a  way  to  keep  air  out 
it  dries  up  and  thickens,  and  also  the 
top  glues  so  tight  as  to  be  hard  to 
remove.  To  overcome  all  this  turn  a 
tumbler  over  the  can.  This  will  keep 
it  ready  for  instant  use,  and  there  are 
hundreds  of  times  we  can  use  it  to  ad¬ 
vantage  that  we  never  think  of  if  it  is 
not  at  hand.  I  have  had  this  glue  in 
tubes  but — never  again.  The  can  is 
much  nicer  to  work  with  and  the  tube 
will  be  sure  to  break  and  become  a 
nuisance  sooner  or  later. — L.  H.  C. 


Tool  Kit  Rag  Holder 

A  FRIEND  of  mine  uses  a  wooden 
box  with  a  strap  handle  to  carry 
his  wrenches,  hammer,  screw  drivers, 
spare  nuts,  screws,  etc.,  around  and 
quite  recently  he  made  an  extra  at¬ 
tachment  to  carry  his  cleaning  rags. 
This  he  made  out  of  a  piece  of  tin, 


bent  as  shown  in  the  accompanying 
photo  and  nailed  secure  to  the  end  of 
the  box. 

A  piece  of  cleaning  rag  is  indis¬ 
pensable  when  making  slight  repairs 
or  overhauling  farm  machinery  and  it 
will  be  obvious  to  most  that  this  meth¬ 
od  of  carrying  it  is  superior  to  the 
usual  ones  of  stuffing  it  in  an  overall 
pocket  or  throwing  it  amongst  the 
tools  where  it  gets  tangled  up  with 
everything. — ^H.  Moore. 


Overhead  Cost  of  Hay  Baler 

“What  should  I  ask  per  ton  for  the  use 
of  a  power  hay  press  making  14  by  16 
bales?” — W.  D.  W.,  New  York. 

'J'HE  average  power  hay  press  costs 
around  $500  and  surveys  made  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
indicates  a  life  of  about  14.5  years, 
from  40  to  47  days  use  per  year,  and 
from  800  to  1000  tons  per  season.  This 
would  make  the  overhead  cost  per  year 
including  interest,  depreciation,  repairs 
and  upkeep,  shelter,  etc.,  about  14.2 
per  cent  of  the  first  cost,  or  $71  per 
year.  Assuming  40  days,  350  hr.  and 
880  tons,  this  would  make  the  over¬ 
head  $1.80  per  day,  20  cents  per  hour 
and  9c  per  ton.  This  seems  rather  low 
to  me,  hut  40  days  is  quite  a  long  sea¬ 
son.  If  I  were  trying  to  make  money 
on  such  a  machine,  I  would  figure  on 
23  days,  200  hrs.  and  457  tons,  which 
would  make  the  overhead  $3.10  per 
day,  35  cents  per  hour,  and  15  cents 
per  ton.  If  by  good  management  I  got 
in  a  longer  season,  it  would  be  well 
earned  profit. 

This  covers  only  the  baler  overhead 


and  does  not  include  power,  bale  ties, 
or  wages  of  owner  and  other  men  he 
may  furnish.  This  will  vary  with  the 
number  furnished  and  the  wages  which 
must  be  paid. 


Old-time  Customs 

{Continued  from  Page  3) 
and  my  earliest  recollection  is  of  seeing 
droves  of  cattle,  nearly  a  mile  long 
on  the  way  south  to  New  York.  Aside 
from  these  the  few  articles  that  were 
marketed  and  brought  actual  money 
returns  into  the  community,  had  to  be 
carted  to  Poughkeepsie,  and  sent 
thence  by  boat  to  market.  Home  in¬ 
dustry  was  then  protected  in  a  most 
efficient  manner! 

Pork  Moved  Between  Times 

As  the  cold  of  winter  drew  on  apace 
the  pork  crop  must  be  made  ready  for 
marketing.  It  could  not  carry  itself  to 
market,  as  did  the  beef  and  mutton, 
on  account  of  its  artificial  obesity,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  animal’s  “con-fra- 
riness,”  as  it  was  sometimes  called. 
For  these  reasons  the  pork  had  to  be 
carried  to  market,  and  the  distance 
was  so  great  that  it  was  inexpedient 
to  attempt  it  in  the  summer  months, 
and  in  the  winter  the  Hudson  River 
that  first  freight  line,  was  ice-locked. 
So  the  time  usually  selected  was  in 
November  or  December,  after  the  field 
crops  were  gathered,  when  the  weather 
was  cold  but  the  river  not  yet  closed 
by  ice,  for  it  does  not  freeze  as  quick¬ 
ly  as  smaller  bodies  of  water. 

As  for  the  mowing;  in  my  boyhood 
I  was  ambitious  to  swing  a  scythe 
with  the  men  down  the  long  swaths 
in  the  old  intervale  meadows,  and 
sometimes  succeeded  in  doing  so,  but 
before  the  civil  war  the  mowing  ma¬ 
chines  were  doing  the  work,  hut  the 
reaper  did  not  reach  us  until  after  the 
war,  and  I  was  able  to  “carry  my 
swath”  with  the  gang. 

A  Day’s  Work  Cradling 

In  regard  to  the  amount  of  cutting 
to  be  done  with  scythe  or  cradle,  I  re¬ 
call  that  one  year  in  the  seventies,  on 
my  own  farm,  I  had  a  particularly  fine 
field  of  twelve  acres  of  oats.  As  one 
man  was  sick,  the  other  man  and  I  cut 
this  twelve  acres  in  two  days,  beside 
doing  the  chores  night  and  morning. 
I  think  about  three  acres  of  oats  or 
wheat  were  called  a  day’s  work  with 
the  cradle,  if  the  grain  was  in  good 
condition  and  was  not  lodged,  but  with 
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buckwheat  more  ground  could  be  cut 
over.  With  the  scythe  an  acre,  or  an 
acre  and  a  half,  would  about  be  an 
average. 

A  woolen  factory  was  started  in  our 
neighborhood  as  early  as  1809,  but  the 
peace  with  England  in  1815  put  an  end 
to  its  profits.  Yet  the  carding  ma¬ 
chines  continued  to  card  wool  for  the 
home  knitters,  until  sometime  in  my 
boyhood,  and  then  they  were  sold  to 
a  man  who  said  that  he  was  going  to 
take  them  south,  to  card  cotton  for  the 
home  manufacturers  of  cotton  cloth. 

An  Early  Threshing  Machine 

In  regard  to  flails,  as  I  have  already 
said,  father  had  a  threshing  machine 
during  and  before  my  boyhood,  but 
there  were  no  others  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  as  there  were  no  itinerant 
threshers  then,  our  neighbors  all  used 
the  flail.  We  had  them,  and  some¬ 
times,  because  of  low  water  in  the 
brook  perhaps,  father  had  some  seed- 
wheat,  or  some  buckwheat,  threshed 
out  by  hand.  I  once  did  a  bit  of  thresh¬ 
ing  mjrself,  helping  out  the  men  with  a 
batch.  I  seem  to  remember  a  field  of 
flax — after  it  was  pulled — near  what  is 
now  Millbrook;  the  only  flax  that  I 
ever  saw  in  the  field. 

Father  used  to  raise  teasels,  for  use 
in  cloth  factories  and  made  some 
money  at  it,  but  the  time  came  when 
it  was  no  longer  profitable,  and  the 
last  crop  he  raised  was  harvested  in 
1844.  It  was  a  biennial  plant,  and  two 
years  were  required  for  the  crop. 

Several  pig-iron  furnaces  were  near 
us,  and  the  burning  of  charcoal  was  a 
regular  industry  then.  The  wood,  cut 
to  four  feet  during  the  winter,  was 
skillfully  stacked  up,  in  a  stack  about 
as  large  as  a  small  haystack,  covered 
with  sod  and  earth,  and  a  fire  started 
in  the  middle.  The  burning  was  skill¬ 
fully  regulated  by  draft-holes,  and  re¬ 
quired  several  days,  and  was  finally 
smothered.  When  it  was  uncovered  it 
was  ready  to  be  drawn  to  the  furnace. 

Recalls  Days  of  Homespun 

My  mother’s  youngest  sister,  Mrs. 
Noah  (Reed)  Gridley,  born  in  1811, 
during  her  old  age  gave  me  a  pair  of 
long,  white  woolen  stockings,  the  wool 
for  which,  she  said,  was  sheared  by  her 
father  from  his  own  sheep.  Her  mother 
cleansed,  and  carded  the  wool  into  rolls, 
and  she,  herself,  spun  and  knit  it  into 
these  stockings,  the  quality  of  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  beat  at  the 
present  time.  I  have  the  stockings 
still,  hut  am  not  wearing  them! 

This  is  a  pretty  long  letter,  and  I 
hope  it  will  not  tire  you.  Age  has 
nearly  robbed  me  of  the  use  of  the 
pen,  but  I  have  finally  succeeded  in 
using  the  typewriter,  though  it  some¬ 
times  creates  awkward  sentences.  But 
it  gives  me  pleasure  to  write  this  stuff, 
and  I  shall  he  glad  to  answer  any 
further  questions. 
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With  the  A.  A. 

Poultry  Farmer 

Breeding  Better  Poultry  in  New  York 


A  SERIES  of  five  meetings  was  re¬ 
cently  held  in  various  sections  of 
New  York  State  for  the  purpose  of  dis¬ 
cussing  a  possible  plan  by  which  the 
official  poultry  improvement  work  now 
being  done  in  New  York  State  can  be 
increased.  Leaders  in  poultry  work 
have  felt  for  some  time  that  there  is 
a  need  of  establishing  a  grade  of  breed¬ 
ers  with  requirements  slightly  below 
the  present  grade  of  certified.  Many 
chicks  that  do  not  come  from  certified 
stock  are  now  sold  from  New  York 
State  farms  and  many  chicks  are 
bought  in  other  states  by  New  York 
poultrymen,  a  part  of  which  are  also 
below  the  New  York  State  certified 
grade.  An  increase  in  official  breed¬ 
ing  work  is  of  interest  not  only  to 
poultrymen  who  sell  hatching  eggs  and 
baby  chicks  but  also  to  everyone  who 
buys  them,  and  in  fact  to  everyone  in¬ 
terested  in  the  development  of  the 
poultry  industry. 

Last  Meeting  at  Kingston 
The  last  of  the  meetings  was  held 
at  Kingston  in  Ulster  County.  Pro¬ 
fessors  James  E.  Rice  and  H.  E.  Bots- 
ford  were  present  from  the  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture.  Earl  Flansberg, 
Assistant  State  Leader  of  County 
Farm  Bureau  Agents  represented  the 
Farm  Bureau  and  M.  W.  Griffiths,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  New  York  State  Poultry 
Certification  Association  represented 
this  association. 

Following  an  exceptionally  favorable 
reception  from  the  poultrymen  and  the 
county  agents  present,  a  plan  approx¬ 
imately  as  follows  will  be  presented 
and  acted  upon  by  the  New  York  State 
Poultry  Certification  Association  at  a 
meeting  which  will  be  held  in  the  near 
future  at  Syracuse.' 

The  proposed  grade  of  breeders  will 
be  known  as  “supervised”.  At  present 
members  of  the  New  York  State  Poul¬ 
try  Certification  Association  may  have 
their  flocks  examined  by  an  official 
representative  of  the  Association  who 
puts  a  special  sealed  leg  band  on  those 
that  meet  certain  rather  rigid  require¬ 
ments.  These  birds  are  then  officially 
certified  by  the  Association. 

What  the  Term  Supervised 
Will  Mean 

It  is  now  proposed  that  after  the 
flocks  of  those  members  who  wish  this 
service  have  been  culled  and  those  eli¬ 
gible  to  certification  have  been  banded, 
that  the  remaining  birds  be  closely  in¬ 
spected  and  the  best  of  them  banded 
with  a  special  sealed  band.  These  hens 
will  be  known  as  “supervised”.  It  will 
also  be  possible  to  have  a  flock  super¬ 
vised  without  necessarily  having  them 
certified.  Chicks  from  these  supervis¬ 
ed  hens  will  probably  be  sold  at  a 
slightly  lower  price  than  chicks  from 
certified  hens. 

How  the  Work  Will  Be  Done 
It  is  planned  that  the  work  of  se¬ 
lecting  and  banding  these  supervised 
hens  will  be  done  either  by  paid  cullers 
who  have  had  at  least  one  year’s  ex¬ 
perience  or  by  specialists  from  the 
State  College  acting  as  official  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  State  Certification 
Association.  Where  a  poultryman 
wants  his  flock  culled  and  supervised 
the  work  will  be  done  by  a  paid  culler 
and  where  he  wants  both  supervision 
and  certification  done  it  will  be  done 
by  specialists  from  the  College. 

What  the  Cost  Will  Be 

The  cost  of  this  service  to  a  man 
who  wants  “supervision”  but  does  not 
wish  his  hens  certified  will  be  as  fol¬ 


lows:  Membership  to  the  New  York 
State  Poultry  Certification  Association 
$5.00;  3  cents  for  each  bird  culled  and 
3  cents  for  each  supervised  leg  band 
used.  For  example:  a  man  who  had 
500  hens  which  were  looked  over  with 
the  result  that  200  were  supervised 


would  be  charged: 

Membership . $  5.00 

500  birds  handled  at  3c .  15.00 

200  birds  banded  at  3c .  6.00 


Total  . $31.00 


When  the  Work  Will  Be  Done 

>  The  season  for  inspecting  hens  for 
supervision  will  be  from  August  15th 
to  October  1st. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  just  how  the 
Certification  Association  will  receive 
the  plan  when  they  will  meet  at  Syra¬ 
cuse.  It  is  quite  possible  that  certain 
amendments  or  changes  will  be  made 
before  it  is  accepted  by  them. 


Some  Points  on  Caponizing 

UPON  release  from  the  operating 
table,  capons  should  be  kept  quietly 
in  a  closed  yard  handy  to  shelter,  feed 
and  water.  Provide  no  roosts  as  the 
less  jumping  and  flying  the  birds  do 
the  better.  Give  them  soft  feed  mixed 
with  sweet  skim  milk.  Watch  them 
for  a  week  or  so,  and  if  puffiness  ap¬ 
pears  around  the  wound  prick  with  a 
knife  or  a  needle  and  release  the  air. 
The  wound  should  be  healed  in  about 
two  weeks. 

Capons  are  usually  kept  until  they 
are  about  ten  months  old.  For  a  time 
give  them  a  good  growing  ration.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  month  or  six  weeks  give 
them  an  increase  in  their  corn  ration 
until  they  are  on  a  full  fattening  feed. 
Green  feed  such  as  cut  clover  or  vege¬ 
tables  pays  after  the  summer  pastur¬ 
age  is  gone.  Free  range  is  desirable 
during  the  growing  period  but  when 
fattening  for  market  keep  them  closely 
confined.  Capons  will  stand  more 
crowding  than  other  fowl  and  two  or 
three  square  feet  of  floor  space  per 
fowl  is  enough.  During  the  last  two 
or  three  weeks  many  poultrymen  shut 
them  up  in  crates  and  feed  them  heav¬ 
ily  as  every  possible  ounce  of  gain  at 
this  period  adds  to  the  appearance  and 
profit  realized. — E.  W. 

How  One  Reader  Controls 
Gapeworms 

I  READ  in  your  paper  “How  To  Con¬ 
trol  Gape  Worms”.  Fishing  with  a 
horse  hair  was  always  too  serious  a 
problem  for  me  as  I  was  never  much 
of  a  fisher  and  never  succeeded  at  all 
with  horsehair.  I  always  made  tansy 
tea  and  scalded  feed  with  it.  If  they 
are  too  bad  turn  it  down  them  or  dry 
the  tansy  to  a  crumble.  Crumble  fine 
and  mix  with  a  wet  mash  and  feed  oc¬ 
casionally  or  often  if  badly  infested. 
If  a  bunch  of  Wormwood  or  tansy  is 
planted  in  the  yard  where  the  chicks 
run  for  shelter,  it  is  one  of  the  best 
preventatives  one  can  find  and  the  more 
the  better  as  the  chicks  need  the  shel¬ 
ter.  You  can’t  have  too  many  of  them 
as  they  have  a  place  to  hide  from  the 
hawks  also. — Mrs.  C.  J.  C. 


DUCKLINGS 


$36.00:  Eggs  $17.00-100 
“Duck  News”  Free. 

ROY  PARDEE 
Islip,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  DUCKLINGS 

Mammoth  PeMn  Ducklings  $17.00  per  50;  $32  per 
100;  White  Indian  Runner  Ducklings  $16  per  50, 
$30  per  100.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid  and  Safe  ar¬ 
rival  ^aranteed.  20th  year  Producing  Ducklings 
that  Live. 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R33  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


BABY  Q  CHICKS 


KEYSTONE  CHICKS 

healthy,  strong  and  VIGOROUS. 
Itf,  full  of  vitality. 

'  Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 

.  We  have  decided  to  sell  for  the  last 

part  of  the  hatching  season  (as  per 
-I  our  price-list).  Real  chicks — at  prices 
made  extremely  low  to  get  new  custo¬ 
mers  interested  in  Keystone  Chicks.  Hatched  hV  men 
who  know  how,  with  18  years  experience.  Catalogue 
and  price  list  tree. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  8c  each,  $75.00  per  1000 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  8c  each,  $75.00  per  1000 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  9c  each,  $85.00  per  1000 

S-  C.  R  I  Reds . loc  each,  $95.00  per  1000 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas . lOc  each,  $95.00  per  1000 

Heavy  Breeds— Mixed .  8c  each,  $75.00  per  1000 

Light  Breeds— Mixed .  7c  each,  $65.00  per  1000 

Chicks  from  Special  No,  2  Strain  3c  per  chick  more 
than  above  prices, 

REMEMBER  there  is  only  one  Keystone  Hatchery  in 
the  U,  S.  Trade  Mark  registered.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed,  l^repaid  by  parcel  post.  Ask  for  hatching 
dates.  THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY.  (The  Old  Re¬ 
liable  Plant),  RICHFIELD,  Pa. 


Baby  CHICKS; 


■Hatched  by  the  best  system 
of  incubators  fr'-m  high-class, 
bred-to-lay  stock.  White,  Buff. 
Brown  Leghorn^,  Anconas,  $9.00  per  100;  Barred, 
White  Rocks,  Beds,  Black  IMinorcas  $11.00  per  100; 
White  Wyandottes  $12.00  per  100;  Jersey  Giants 
$15.00  per  100.  Heavy  broilers  $9.00  per  100;  Light 
Broilers  $7.00  per  100.  AVrite  for  prices  on  other 
ciuantlties.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 
NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Nunda,  N.  Y.  Desk  H. 
Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


BABY  CHICKS 

100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed.  From  Free  Range  Stock. 

Lots 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . 

Barred  Rooks  .  9.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  .  9.00 

S.  L.  Wyandottes  .  11.00 

Assorted  .  6.50 

Heavy  Mixed  .  8.00 

Light  Mixed  .  7.00 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  166,  Richfield,  Pa. 


100 

500 

1000 

.$  8.00 

$37.00 

$70.00 

.  9.00 

42.00 

80.00 

.  9.00 

42.00 

80.00 

.  11.00 

52.00 

.  6.50 

30.00 

58.00 

.  8.00 

37.00 

70.00 

.  7.00 

32.00 

60.00 

200,000  CHICKS  1928 

Goodling’s  Super  Quality.  Healthy,  Strong  and  Vigorous 

S.  C.  White  Iveghorns  50  100  500  1000 

Young  and  Barron  strain . $4.50  $  8.00  $37.00  $70.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  Reds  5.50  10.00  47.00  90.00 

Broilers — Heavy  Breeds .  4.50  8.00  37.00  70.00 

Light  Breeds .  4.00  7.00  32.00  60.00 

Order  direct.  Prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

The  Valley  Hatchery,  ^jnnal'Box  a 


100%  LIVE  ARRIVAL  GUARANTEED 


Brown  Leghorns .  4.50 

Barred  Rocks .  5.00 

R.  1.  Reds . 

Black  Mlnoroas .  5.50 

Mixed  .  4.00 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield, 


50 

100 

1000 

..$4.50  $8.00  $  70 

..  4.50 

8.00 

70 

5.00 

9.00 

80 

5.00 

9.00 

80 

.  5.50 

10.00 

90 

..  4.00 

7.00 

60 

Pa. 


Will  ship  C.O.D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  Rocks . $3.50  $5.50  $  1 0  $47.50  $90 

S.C.W.  Leghorns....  2.50  4.50  8  37.50  70 

Assorted  Light .  2.25  4.00  7  32.50  60 

_  Heavy  Mixed .  2.50  4.50  8  37.50  70 

I  pay  postage.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed,  full  count. 
These  chicks  are  all  from  free  range  and  heavy  laying 
flocks.  FRANK  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


Chicks 


Cut  Prices  Now 

Light  Breeds,  9c  Heavy  Breeds,  12c 

Pullets  For  Sale  Now  Priced  Right. 
Order  now.  Don’t  wait.  Some  June 
chicks,  but  not  many. 

Gold  Medal  Quality 

LINESVILLE  HATCHERY, 

CLAUD  IRONS,  Manager  LINESVILLE,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

25  50  100  500  lonn 

Wyckoff  Strain  W.  Leghorns....$2.75  $4.50  $  8  $37.50  $  70 

Brown  I.eghorns .  2.75  4.50  8  37.50  70 

Rocks  and  Reds .  2.75  5.00  9  42.50  80 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons .  3.50  6.50  12  57.50  110 

Mixed  .  2.50  4.00  7  32.50  65 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  Nace  Poultry  Farm  richf?eld'  pa. 


Quality  Baby  Chicks — $8  per  200  up 

Our  June  and  July  Hatched  Baby  Chick  prices  arc: 

Leghorns.  White,  Brown,  Buff . $10.  per  100 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas,  Anconas . $12.  per  100 

Wh.  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons . $14  per  100 

Custom  Hatching.  Eggs  for  Hatching. 

Odds  and  Ends,  Left  Overs.  Mixed  Broiler  Chicks: 

Light,  8c;  Light  and  Heavy,  lOc:  Heavy,  12c. 
Bettor  place  your  order  right  now.  Thousands  hatching 
(lally.  Active,  Husky,  Pure  Bred  Chicks.  Twelve  va¬ 
rieties.  We  hatch  all  year  around.  Live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Postage  prepaid.  Send  for  booklet.  SCHOEN- 
BORN'S  HATCHERY,  335  Main  Street,  Hackensack, 
N.  J.,  Phone  1604  or  337. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

)  Ship  C.O.D.  Wyckoff  and  Tancred  Strain. 


25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.25  $4.00  $7.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  2.75  4.75  9.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.25  4.00  7.00 


We  pay  Parcel  Post  and  Guarantee  100%  Good, 
strong  chicks  on  arrival.  Our  10th  year.  Free  cata¬ 
logue.  GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM  AND 
HATCHERY,  J.  W.  Amig  &  Son,  Pr.oprs.,  Star 
Route,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Dyinv  r'Urr'VQ  rrompt  10070  Delivery. 
DAD  I  LtllLJNj  Will  ship  C.O.D. 

.  .  u.  ...  .  50  100  500  1000 

Light  Mixed . $3.75  $6.50  $31.50  $60.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  4.25  8.00  37.50  70.00 

S.C.W.  Leghorns .  4.25  8.00  37.50  70.00 

Bd.  Rocks  and  Reds .  4.75  9.00  42.50  80.00 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 

Herbert  Miller,  Prop.  Box  12  •  Richfield.  Pa. 


Will  Ship  C.O.D.  25  50  100 

S.  C.  Reds . $2.75  $5.00  $10.00 

Barred  Rooks .  2.75  5.00  10.00 

White  Leghorns .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed . . .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

500  lots,  1/20  less— 1000  lots,  Ic  less.  Free  range. 

100%  delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER  McALlSTERVlLLE,  PA. 


Pekin  Ducklings 

Very  profitable.  Highest  tiuality,  lowest  prices. 
Easily  raised,  rapid  maturity.  Catalogue  free. 

Lakeview  Poultry  Farm, 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

V/YCKOFF  AND  TANCRED  STRAINS 
Lots  of  100  500  1000 

$8.00  $37.00  $70.00 

100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed 
THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  166,  Richfield,  Pa. 


CHICKS  FOR  AFTER  MAY  22nd 

White  Leghorn  7c,  Large  Barron  W.  Leghorns  8c. 
Barred  Rocks  9c.  Heavy  Slixed  8c:  Light  Mixed  6c. 
100%.  All  good  chicks,  guaranteed.  “New”  circular 
free.  TWIN  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  25  50  100 

Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C,  Reds . $3.00  $5.00  $  9.00 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  and  Mixed .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Special  prices  on  500  or  more.  100%  delivery. 
Healthy  free  range  flocks.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 

B.  N.  LAUVER  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Justa  Few  Hundred  8  week  Leghorn  Pullets 

for  July  shipment.  Tested  Hen  Breeders,  Shenandoah 
rai.sed.  Buttermilk  and  Oil  ration,  "if  they’re  not  the 
best  you  ever  saw,  we  refund  your  money — no  Hee- 
Haw.”  Price  $1.10  each,  $100  per  100,  larger  lots  lower. 

JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM,  Southampton,  N.  Y. 


A. 


I 


PP 


Wz 


Best  for 
Baby  Chicks, 
Growing  Stock  and  All  Layers 

Fresh,  pure,  sanitary.  Uniform 
in  texture  and  analysis.  Highest 
feeding  value — contains  32%  Pro¬ 
tein,  50%  Lactose (  sugar  of  milk), 
and  8%  bone-building  Minerals. 
Gan  be  fed  dry  in  the  mash  or 
dissolved  in  water.  Sour  it  if  you 
want  lactic  acid. 

Dairylea  Powdered  Skim  Milk  is 
valuable  for  Calves — saves  high- 
priced  whole  milk.  Makes  Pigs 
grow  faster. 

Write  today  for  free  Bulletins 
and  latest  prices.  Please  mention 
your  dealer’s  name. 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative 
Association,  Inc. 

Room  2110, 11  W.42d  St. 

New  York 
City 


T  T  T  O  White  Leghorns,  $7 ;  Barred 

Rocks.  $9.  Mixed  $6  per  100. 
Po.stpaid.  100%.  l.ive  deli\cry 
guaranteed.  Culled  for  heavy  laying.  Circular  free. 
L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Box  30,  McALlSTERVlLLE,  PA. 


Class  A  Pullets 

We  have  from  2  to  3,000  pullets  ready  to  ship  each  week. 

BOS  HATCHERY.  ZEELAND,  MICH.  R.  2  A. 


White  Leghorn 

PULLETS 


Out  of  blood  tested  high 
producing  breeders. 

Prices  on  request 

FISHKILL  FARMS 


Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Owner 
HOPEWELL  JUNCTION,  N.  Y. 


(772)  16 


Our  Annual 
Midsummer 
Special  Qit  Price 


On  Summer  Things 

Direct  From 

America’s  Fashion  Centre 

Write  at  once  for  your  copy  of  this 
Special  Sale  Catalog.  It  contains  irre- 
sistible  bargains  in  New  York  styles 
and  a  wide  range  of  other  first-class 
merchandise. 

Every  article  is  fully  guaranteed. 
Your  order  will  be  shipped  promptly. 


Fill  Out  This  Coupon  and  Our  Special  Sale  Catalog  Will  Be  Sent  Promptly 


THE  CHARLES  WILLIAM  STORES,  Inc, 
400  STORES  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Name 


Address 


Town  or  City 
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Aunt  Janet’s  Counsel  Comer 

Do  You  Prefer  Comfort  or  Progressiveness  ? 


WHY  must  we  always  be  upset 
about  something  ?  At  home  we 
must  be  changing  rugs  or  varnishing 
the  floors  or.  moving  the  furniture  or 
doing  something  extra  all  the  time.  If 
we  go  for  a  ride,  roads  are  torn  up 
and  we  must  detour.  If  we  go  to  the 
city,  everywhere  there  is  an  upheaval 
of  some  sort,  subways  being  construct¬ 
ed,  buildings  being  torn  down,  others 
being  put  up;  nowhere  is  there  any 
sign  of  absolute  peace  and  relaxation. 
When  we  become  particularly  weary 
we  wonder  what  it  is  all  about,  any- 


Smart  Drape 


Dress  pattern  3404  shows  one  of  the 
best  feminine  styles  of  the  season.  The 
jabot  on  the  bodice  and  the  circular  in¬ 
set  of  the  skirt  topped  by  the  stitched 
tab  and  buckle  give  a  frilly  touch  very 
vleasing  in  the  summer-sheer  materials. 
Voiles,  georgettes,  silk  crepes  or  print¬ 
ed  sateens  are  quite  suited  for  this  pat¬ 
tern  which  cuts  in  sizes  16,  18  years,  36, 
38,  40  and  42  inches  bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  3%  yards  of  3Q-inch  material 
with  1%  yards  of  binding.  Price  13c. 


how.  Why  can’t  we  be  let  alone? 
We’d  like  to  just  let  go  and  not  always 
be  pushing  and  driving  and  hurrying 
to  get  things  done.  No  one  can  say 
why  we  are  as  we  are,  but  it  has  been 
called  a  divine  unrest  which  spurs  us 
on  and  makes  us  keep  striving.  If  you 
don’t  want  to,  then  you  are  dead  and 
don’t  know  it.  Dead  as  far  as  pro¬ 
gress  goes,  anyhow.  The  world  pro¬ 
gresses  only  when  folks  sweat  and  agi¬ 
tate,  much  as  we  hate  it.  Life  is  a 
struggle  and  if  we  don’t  enjoy  strug¬ 
gling  we  miss  a  lot  of  the  fun  of  living. 

It  gets  to  be  a  sort  of  game,  trying 
to  see  who  can  win.  Shall  we  be  de¬ 
feated  by  weeds,  dirt,  sickness,  lack  of 
comforts,  insufficient  money,  or  by  any 
of  those  things  which  at  times  seem 
to  be  getting  the  upper  hand?  The 


spirit  or  “heart”,  as  the  athletes  call 
it,  determines  how  long  we  can  hold 
out. 

Do  we  want  to  be  fat  and  comforta¬ 
ble  and  let  the  world  go  hang,  or  had 
we  rather  be  alert  and  keen  both  phy¬ 
sically  and  mentally?  Rest  and  re¬ 
laxation  do  not  go  with  the  latter  al¬ 
ternative;  we  can  not  have  our  cake 
and  eat  it  too.  We  have  to  decide 
which  we  want  the  most. — Aunt 
Janet. 


Controlling  Ants  in  the 
Household 

Especially  hard  to  flght  because  they 
are  so  small  and  usually  come  in  such 
myriads. 

Prevention. 

1.  Keep  all  food  covered. 

2.  Place  legs  of  tables  and  re¬ 
frigerators  in  cups  of  water  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  coating  of  oil. 

Extermination. 

1.  Find  the  ant-hill,  and  inject 
kerosene  into  it  and  close  tightly 
with  cotton  soaked  in  kerosene. 

2.  Soak  sponges  in  sweetened 
water;  after  ants  have  crawled  in¬ 
to  it,  plunge  the  sponge  into  boil¬ 
ing  water. 

3.  Spread  borax  on  shelves. 

4.  Poison.  Soak  sponges  in  syr¬ 
up  poisoned  with  arsenate  of  soda, 
and  ants  will  carry  the  poison  to 
larvae  in  nest.  (Use  arsenate 
with  great  care,  as  it  is  a  poison.) 

5.  Strong  soapsuds  —  harmless 
and  very  effective. 


For  the  Teen-Age  Girl 


Pattern  3394  is  a  clever  design  for  the 
’teen-age  girl.  Nothing  could  be  simpler, 
yet  its  scalloped  front  closing  gives  this 
tailored  design  quite  an  air  of  finish. 
Cotton  broadcloth,  challis,  print  linen, 
shantung  or  jersey  would  make  up  well 
in  this  pattern.  It  cuts  in  sizes  10,  12, 
14  and  16  years.  Size  12  requires  2  yards 
of  ‘iO-inch  material  with  3%  yards  of  32- 
inch  contracting.  Price  13c.  Embroidery 
transfer  706  {blue  and  yellow)  costs  15c 

EXTRA. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  correct  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although 
coin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  13c 
for  one  of  our  new  Summer  Catalogs 
and  send  to  Pattern  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  461  4th  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  City. 
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How  I  Made  Home  Canning  Pay 

Mrs.  Van  Skiver  Tells  How  She  Built  Up  a  Successful  Business 


17  (773) 


WE  have  always  planted  a  large 
garden  in  order  that  we  might 
have  plenty  of  vegetables  for  our  table 
use  and  canning.  Often,  many  good 
things  went  to  waste.  So  many  times 
I  have  looked  at  them  mournfully  and 
thought  if  only  I  had  some  market  for 
these  surplus  vegetables. 

My  mother  was  one  of  the  pioneers 
in  our  community  to  can  vegetables 
and  meats,  so  my  training  began  early 
and  I  like  the  work.  For  two  years  I 
canned  for  the  fair  and  won  first  and 
second  premiums.  This  was  interest¬ 
ing  work  but  I  was  not  satisfied.  So 
one  year  I  took  several  cans  I  had 
ready  for  the  fair,  packed  them  into  a 
basket  and  called  on  a  lady  in  the 
village  whom  I  thought  might  be  in¬ 
terested  to  buy.  She  gave  me  a  small 
order.  Her  daughter-in-law  also  gave 
me  an  order,  much  of  which  was 
chicken. 

The  next  year  I  received  several  or¬ 
ders  from  a  larger  village  thirteen 
miles  away  where  I  am  slightly  ac¬ 
quainted.  These  orders  pleased  me  and 
I  straightway  mailed  price  lists  to  other 
ladies  who  I  had  reason  to  believe 
would  be  glad  to  get  home-canned  pro¬ 
ducts.  The  home  town  lady  for  whom 
I  had  previously  canned  gave  me 
recommendations.  That  year  I  did  five 


things  from  the  garden  but  I  can  sit 
so  much  in  preparing  things  for  the 
cans  and  in  packing  them  that  on  the 
average  it  goes  very  well. 

My  little  business  of  canning  does, 
not  bring  me  in  big  money  but  a  few 
hundred  dollars  comes  in  mighty  handy 
and  being  at  home  to  earn  it  means 
much  to  me.  I  do  not  have  any  set 
hours  or  days  to  do  my  work  so  I  am 
not  kept  too  closely  at  home.  It  is  a 
common  occurrence  to  do  two  batches 
of  peas  in  the  morning  or  fix  a  few 
chickens  for  canning,  have  extra  men 
for  dinner,  and  attend  a  Home  Bureau 
meeting  in  the  afternoon. — Mks.  C.  H. 
Van  Skiver,  N.  Y. 


Tested  Recipes 

Asparagus  and  Carrots 
If  you  have  an  asparagus  appetite 
and  a  carrot  income — combine  the  two 
and  you  will  have  a  vegetable  you  will 
relish.  Use  half  and  half  asparagus 
and  tender  young  carrots,  scrape  them, 
do  not  pare,  cut  the  asparagus  in  inch 
lengths  and  slice  the  carrots  crosswise 
quite  thinly.  Cook  them  together.  The 
asparagus  will  give  its  flavor  to  the 
carrots  and  permeate  them  thoroughly. 
When  tender,  season  and  cook  down. 
Butter,  salt  and  pepper  and  when  ready 
to  serve  stir  in  the  hot  simmering  mass 
one  well  beaten  egg  mixed  with  cup 
thick  sweet  cream  as  soon  as  it  is 
cooked  through  (and  it  takes  but  a 
moment),  serve  it. — Clarice  Raymond. 

Carrots  must  be  cooked  until  almost 
tender  before  adding  to  asparagus.  If 
you  have  not  used  this  combination 
you  will  be  surprised  how  good  it  is. 


Mrs.  C.  H.  Van  Skiver  and  Daughter, 
Jasper,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 

hundred  cans  in  all.  My  customers 
told  friends  and  neighbors  of  my  work 
so  the  orders  kept  increasing.  Last 
year,  which  was  my  third  year,  I  did 
a  total  of  one  thousand  cans,  four 
hundred  of  which  were  chicken. 

I  have  a  pressure  canner  and  can 
mostly  by, the  cold  pack  method.  I  do 
the  work  alone  except  for  the  help  of 
my  eleven  year  old  daughter.  My  large 
farm  kitchen  is  light  and  airy  and  a 
screened  porch  on  the  shady  side 
makes  an  ideal  place  to  prepare  the 
products.  A  pump  beside  the  sink 
brings  in  good  well  water  easily.  I 
use  a  wood  range  and  an  oil  stove. 

My  canning  is  done  mostly  in  glass 
pint  cans  which  are  furnished  by  my 
customers.  I  call  for  the  cans  and  de¬ 
liver  the  products.  I  can  seven  or 
eight  cans  at  a  time  in  my  pressure 
canner.  “An  hour  from  the  garden  to 
the  cans”  is  my  slogan.  I  use  only 
fresh,  tender  vegetables  and  am  very 
particular  as  to  the  appearance  of  the 
cans.  High  quality  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  appearance  and  taste  is 
always  my  aim. 

Culls  and  Cans  Hens 

On  my  list  I  have  eight  different 
vegetables,  eight  varieties  of  pickles, 
roast  pork,  spare  ribs,  home-made 
sausage  and  chicken.  I  have  a  flock  of 
three  hundred  Leghorn  hens  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  I  cull  and  can  the  poor 
layers.  This  saves  feed  and  the  low 
price  received  during  the  culling  sea¬ 
son  does  not  affect  me.  My  little  girl 
helps  with  the  poultry  so  I  let  her  raise 
a  heavy  breed.  She  sells  the  pullets 
and  I  can  the  cockerels  when  about 
five  months  old.  My  husband  prepares 
the  garden  and  does  the  cultivating 
with  a  horse.  It  needs  very  little  hoe¬ 
ing  and  my  little  girl  and  I  do  most 
of  the  planting  and  weeding.  From  the 
middle  of  July  until  Christmas,  I  am 
canning  nearly  every  day.  Some  days 
I  only  do  a  few  cans  and  on  other  days 
I  do  dozens  of  them.  Of  course  the 
garden  work  is  hard  and  so  is  picking 


How  Would  You  Spend 
a  Year? 

Aunt  Janet’s  contest  is  still  open, 
that  is  until  July  10th.  Have  you  any 
ideas  as  to  what  you  would  do  with  a 
year  if  you  had  it  to  spend?  This  is 
not  merely  a  fairy  tale;  one  never  can 
tell  what  may  happen.  You  may  sud¬ 
denly  find  yourself  with  a  year  or  a 
part  of  a  year  to  spend  in  some  way 
which  you  would  like  and  it  may  catch 
you  unawares.  Besides,  it  helps  won¬ 
derfully  to  exercise  one’s  imagination 
and  here  is  a  good  opportunity.  For 
the  best  letter  telling  how  you  would 
spend  a  year  if  you  had  it  we  will  pay 
$3.00,  for  the  next  best  $2.00  and  for  all 


other  letters  which  are  printed,  $1.00. 
Address  your  letter  (not  over  250 
words  in  length)  to  Aunt  Janet,  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist,  461-4th  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


Perfect  Pound  Cake 

Cream  together  1  pound  of  butter 
and  1  pound  of  sugar.  Beat  yolks  of 
10  eggs  till  perfectly  light  and  add  to 
the  butter  and  sugar.  Sift  1  pound  of 
flour  and  into  it  add  2  scant  teaspoons 
of  baking  powder.  Mix  this  with  the 
other  ingredients,  add  1  teaspoon  of 
lemon  juice  and  one  teaspoon  of 
vanilla.  Beat  five  minutes  without 
ceasing,  now  fold  in  the  whites  of  the 

Smart  Style  of  the  Season 


£3^  ' 

Boil..  ^ 

Ready  to  work  your  way 

Wash  clothes  just  as  you  always  have. 
Use  tub  or  machine.  Boil  or  soak  your 
clothes  if  you  choose.  Use  cool,  hot  or 
lukewarm  Avater.  But  however  you 
Avash,  let  Fels-Naptha  give  you  extra 
help.The  extra  help  of  unusually  good 
soap  and  plenty  of  dirt-loosening  nap¬ 
tha,  combined  in  one  golden  bar.  Two 
safe,  active  cleaners,  dissolving  the 
dirt  and  carrying  it  away  —  getting 
your  clothes  clean  and  sweet-smell¬ 
ing  without  hard  rubbing ! 

Nothing  can  take  the  place  of 

FELS-NAPTHA 

BUY  IT  BY  THE  CARTON  OF  TEN  BARS 


S  METAL 
ROOFING 


BIGGEST  VALUE* LOWEST  COST 


Buy  your  metal  roofing,  shingles,  Spanish  tile, 
sidings,  etc.,  DIRECT  from  tho  world’s  largest 
manufacturer  of  sheet  metal  building  materials,  at 
BIG  SAVINGS.  Thousands  of  satisfied  users. 
We  own  our  own  rolling  mills.  Enormous  output 
insures  lowest  production  costs.  Factory-to-con- 
sumer  plan  makes  prices  rock  bottom.  You  gettho 
benefit.  Many  varieties.  Edwards  metal  roofs  last 
longer,  look  better.  Resist  rust,  fire  and  lightning. 
Roofing,  shingles,  etc.,  of  COPPER  BEARING 
STEEL  at  special  prices.  This  steel  stands  the 
acid  test.  Outlasts  the  building  to  which  applied. 

Ready  Made  Garages  and  Buildings 

Low  in  cost.  Easily  erected.  Permanent.  Good 
looking.  All  types  and  siacs  to  suit  your  purse  and 
purpose.  Now’s  the  time  for  action. Write  for  Roof- 
mm  VRIRC  mm  Material  Book  No. 

^  *'*'*'  162  and  for  Garage  Book. 

EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

BOOKS  712-762  Butler  St., 

ESTI M  ATES  Cincinnati.  Ohio 


Pattern  3366  has  a  well  turned  air 
about  it  with  its  attached  bands  that 
cut  in  one  with  the  collar  and  its  clus¬ 
ter  pleats  at  side  front  and  side  back. 
It  is  especially  well  suited  to  the  full 
figures.  The  pattern  cuts  in  sizes  16,  18 
years,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inches  bust 
measure.  For  the  ZQ-inch  size  3%  yards 
of  iO-inch  material  is  sufficient.  Price 
13c. 


53^2 


A  bit  af  hdnd-quilting ,  neatly  done, 
gives  a  charming  touch  to  couch,  sofa  or 
boudoir.  These  very  attractive  designs 
Nos.  5342  and  5349  come  for  use  on  either 
satin  or  rayon  pillows  in  colors  rose,  Nile 
green,  saxe  blue,  maize,  tangerine,  and 
black.  The  pattern  is  stamped  on  the 
cotton  wadding  and  is  quilted  through  to 
the  top.  Enough  material  is  furnished 
for  the  back.  Satin  with  wadding  $2.50 
each;  rayon  with  wadding,  70  cents  each. 
State  number,  color  and  material  desired 
and  send  to  Embroidery  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  461-4th  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  _ 


eggs  beaten  to  a  stiff  froth.  Pour  into 
a  pan  and  bake  slowly  about  an  hour 
and  a  half. — E.  D.,  Tenn. 

The  old  lady  was  right  who  always 
said  as  a  basis  of  comparison  when 
anything  was  very  fine  "It  is  as  good 
as  pound  cake  any  day.”  This  recipe 
makes  the  good  old  fashioned  pound 
cake  which  will  keep  moist  for  a  longer 
period.  If  you  like  a  highly  flavored 
pound  cake  add  more  lemon  to  the 
quantity  called  for. 


“STAMMERlNfl 

,lfs  Cause  and  6ire 

Tou  can  be  auickly  cured  if  you  stammer.  Send  10 
cents,  coin  or  stamps,  for  28S  page  cloth  bound  book 
on  Stammering  and  Stuttering.  It  tells  how  I  cured 
myself  after  Stammering  and  Stuttering  for  20  years. 

BENJAMIN  N.  BOGUE 

10814  Bogue  Bldg.»  1147  N.  Illinois  St.,  Indianapolis 


NEW  CATALOG  OF 
ARMY  GOODS  BARGAINS 

Shirts,  Pants,  Boots; 
Shoes,  Blankets,  Tents, 
Guns ,  Harness ,  Tcwls ,  Etc. 
Government’s  sacrifice  saves 
you  money.  Write  for  copy, 

iV-N/ttV  SUPPLY  C0[/ 


«5tABU9ieO  B 


1)^iU^26  Richmood, VaJ) 


PARKER’S 

HAIR  B/kLSAM  ’ 

Removes  Dandruff— Stops  Hair  Falling: 

Restores  Color  and 

Beauty  to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

60c.  and  Sl.OO  at  drugsrists. 

Hlscox  Chem.  Works,  Patchoerue,  N.  Y. 

Old  fashioned  head  cheese  is  a  good 
luncheon  or  supper  dish  with  baked 
potatoes  and  a  cabbage  salad.  Thin 
slices  may  be  used  as  a  sandwich  fill¬ 
ing.  / 


Have  a  Mock  Trial  in 
Your  Grange 

Send  to  us  for  an  outline  of  the 
trial  of  a  prominent  farmer  for 
robbing  the  soil  or  for  an  outline 
of  the  trial  of  the  tramp  stump. 

Either  outline  will  help  you  put 
on  an  entertaining,  instructive 
program. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

461-4th  Ave.,  New  York  City  » 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads,  ,ay 

“I  saw  your  ad  in 

American  Agriculturist' 


774)  18 
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Wooden  Spoil  By  Victor  Rousseau 


The  passionate  gesture,  the  sincer¬ 
ity  of  Lafe’s  tone  dominated  her. 
She  tried  to  find  her  voice  and  could 
not;  she  tried  to  find  indignation  and 
could  not. 

“We  went  to  Ste.  Marie  together  to 
see  conditions  there,  to  see  what  sort 
of  place  Simeon  Duval  was  running. 
The  girl  was  there.  It  v/as  the  night 
of  the  raid,  and  we  helped  her  away. 
She  got  home,  and  her  father  never 
knew.  Little  Baptiste  knew,  and  oth¬ 
ers  who’d  seen  her  with  us.  They  told 
Brousseau,  and  he  started  those  lies 
about  Mr.  Askew,  who  never  knew 
about — never  knew  anything. 

“That  fellow  Pierre,  Brousseau’s 
man,  had  his  eye  on  the  girl.  You 
know  the  sort  of  work  he’s  done  along 
this  coast.  Maybe  you  don’t,  but  it’s 
devil’s  work,  Mamzelle,  and  he  and  Le¬ 
blanc  lured  Marie  into  a  boat  by  means 
of  their  decoy,  Nanette  Bonnat,  and 
took  her  to  the  island.  We  found 
them  there,  and  saved  her,  and  brought 
the  girls  back.  That’s  all.  Now  you 
know.  Now  you  understand  how  you’ve 
done  Hilary  a  wrong.  If  you  don’t 
believe  me,’’  Lafe  continued  doggedly, 
“just  tell  me  how  much  you  don’t  be¬ 
lieve,  and  I’ll  prove  it.  I’ll  prove 
every  word;  you  don’t  have  to  take  me 
on  trust.’’ 

“Do  you  think  I  am  capable  of  seek¬ 
ing  evidence  that  a  man  is  true  to 
me?”  cried  Madeleine.  “Do  you  think 
I  am  going  into  St.  Boniface  to  pry  in¬ 
to  your  friend’s  actions?” 

“You  love  him,  Mamzelle,”  said  Lafe, 
with  patience  that  would  not  be 
thwarted.  “I  can  read  that  in  your 
face.  You  love  him,  and  you’ve  done 
him  a  wrong.” 

She  burst  into  helpless  tears.  “I 
hoped  that  he  would  come  to  me,”  she 
whispered. 

“Hilary  Askew  ain’t  that  kind  of  a 
man,”  said  Lafe. 

“I  shall  never  go  to  him!” 

And  Lafe  had  reached  the  end.  His 
outraged  justice  had  led  him  to  the 
goal;  but  it  was  the  wrong  goal.  He 
was  helpless,  he  was  beaten.  He 
stepped  aside,  and  she  ran  past  him, 
hurrying  up  the  stairs,  whose  faded 
carpet  was  held  back  by  tarnished  rods 
that  gleamed  between  her  moving  feet. 
CHAPTER  XXIII 
THE  SEIGNEUR  GOES  TRAVELING 

OR  years  the  Seigneur  had  lived  un¬ 
der  Brousseau’s  thumb;  his  desper¬ 
ate  attempt  to  free  himself  by  the  sale 
of  his  timber  rights  to  Askew  had  been 
followed  by  an  increase  of  pressure. 
He  had  accustomed  his  mind  to  bear 
its  heavy  burden.  Now  the  sudden 
lifting  of  the  load,  the  freedom,  the 
knowledge  that  the  seigniory  was  se¬ 
cure,  had  overthrown  those  few  props 
of  rationality  that  bound  the  old  man 
to  the  life  about  him. 

Madeleine  came  down  to  find  him 
sitting  in  his  chair,  with  fiushed  face 
and  eager  eyes,  talking  to  himself. 

“Yes,  yes,  all  is  quite  clear,”  he  was 
saying.  “That  scoundrel  cheated  me 
for  years,  but  I  was  a  fool  to  raise 
up  a  servant  and  not  expect  him  to 
try  to  rule  me.  Now  everything  has 
come  right.” 

Madeleine  kneeled  down  beside  him. 
“Dear  father,  he  shall  never  trouble  us 
again,”  she  said. 

The  Seigneur,  who  had  not  observed 
her  enter,  started,  and  then  laid  his 
hand  caressingly  upon  her  hair. 

“And  the  American?”  he  asked,  in 
a  tone  of  vexation.  “Thou  has  shown 
him  the  door,  my  child?” 

“I  shall  never  marry  him,”  answer¬ 
ed  Madeleine. 

“It  is  a  pest  living  here  in  these  de¬ 
generate  days,”  said  the  Seigneur.  “I 
have  made  a  mistake,  Madeleine.  There 
is  no  fit  company  for  thee  here.  I 


shall  take  thee  to  Quebec,  and  then  to 
Europe.  Wouldst  thou  like  to  return 
to  France?” 

“I  am  tired  of  it  here,”  she  answer¬ 
ed;  and  it  was  not  until  her  father’s 
next  words  that  she  raised  her  head 
and  looked  at  the  old  man  in  wonder. 

“Those  Americans  have  overrun  the 
country,”  he  said.  “Ever  since  the 
late  troubles  they  have  thought  that 
they  owned  the  Province.  I  shall  take 
thee  to  Europe,  for  the  grand  tour, 
and  betroth  thee  to  some  nobleman. 
They  say  there  are  still  Rosnys  in 
France.  Who  knows?” 

He  began  musing  over  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  his  ancient  rank,  and  mutter¬ 
ing. 

“A  plague  on  the  fellow’s  insolence,” 
he  went  on,  remembering  Brousseau. 
“My  father  would  have  had  him  chain¬ 
ed  to  the  corn-mill.  Still,  in  these 


days.  .  . .  Robitaille!” 

His  voice  rang  through  the  Chateau, 
and  from  the  recesses  somewhere  there 
answered  the  weak  cry  of  the  old  serv¬ 
ing-man. 

“Leave  us,  my  child,”  said  Rosny,  as 
Robitaille  entered  the  room. 

He  waited  until  Madeleine  was  gone 
before  he  addresed  himself  to  the  old 
butler. 

“Robitaille,  thou  hast  served  me  well 
for  a  long  time,  and  my  father  before 
me.  Thou  has  been  faithful.  When  I 
left  Quebec  to  make  my  home  here 
thou  didst  choose  to  come  with  me. 
When  my  fortune  failed  thou  didst  re¬ 
main,  though  often  the  money  was 
lacking  wherewith  to  pay  thee.  And 
only  ten  years  ago,  when  I  would  have 
recommended  thee  to  the  family  of 
Monsieur  Duplessis  in  Quebec,  who 
wanted  a  smart  young  servitor,  thou 
didst  refuse  to  leave  me.” 

“I  promised  your  father.  Monsieur 
Philippe,  that  I  would  never  leave  you. 
Monsieur  Edmond,”  he  answered.  “On 
his  death-bed,  when  all  thought  him 
unconscious,  he  asked  me,  and  I  prom¬ 
ised.” 

“Good!”  said  the  Seigneur.  “And 
now  thy  reward  is  coming,  Robitaille. 
To-morrow  we  start  for  Quebec,  there 
to  renew  our  ancient  fortunes.  I  am 
rich  now,  and  we  shall  keep  open 
house  there  again.” 

“Very  well.  Monsieur  Edmond.” 

“You  will  be  pleased  , Robitaille.  We 
shall  not  return  to  the  seigniory  for 
several  years.  Then  we  shall  rebuild 
the  Chateau  and  lay  out  gardens.” 

“Very  well.  Monsieur  Edmond,”  said 
Robitaille. 

And  the  Seigneur,  his  imagination 
kindled,  proceeded  to  narrate  his  plans, 
until  he  fired  the  old  servant’s  imag¬ 
ination;  and  the  ancient  pair,  upon  the 


brink  of  death,  lived  over  the  past  in 
the  anticipated  future. 

When  Madeleine  came  in  the 
Siegneur  had  just  dismisesd  his  ser¬ 
vant,  and  was  seated  in  his  chair,  mut¬ 
tering  and  staring  out  through  the 
window. 

“To-morrow  we  leave  for  Quebec,” 
he  said,  and  proceeded  to  outline  his 
plans.  And  the  girl  listened  with 
growing  fear.  At  first  she  tried  to 
depress  his  hopes,  but  her  father  be¬ 
came  irritable.  She  fell  in  with  his 
ideas  perforce,  hoping  that  the  morn¬ 
ing  would  bring  a  saner  view.  But 
in  the  morning  Rosny,  haggard  and 
wild-eyed,  began  again.  He  would 
start  that  day,  he  was  determined. 

She  managed  to  induce  him  to  post¬ 
pone  their  departure  for  another  day. 
By  the  afternoon  she  had  become  se¬ 
riously  alarmed.  Rosny  was  obvious¬ 


ly  ill,  and  quite  clearly  no  longer  in 
his  right  mind.  What  was  worse,  he 
seemed  to  have  infected  Robitaille  with 
his  madness. 

When  she  endeavored  to  change  his 
intentions  the  Seigneur  turned  on  her 
and  upbraided  her  fiercely,  speaking  of 
the  marriage  that  he  had  planned  for 
her,  and  her  ingratitude.  She  saw 
that  she  must  yield.  At  least  she 
would  be  with  him. 

And  at  dawn  on  the  next  day  her 
father  was  about  the  Chateau,  lean¬ 
ing  on  Robitaille’s  arm,  and  walking 
heavily  from  room  to  room,  making 
preparations  for  packing.  Old  brass- 
bound  trunks  were  brought  down  from 
the  rummage-room,  the  Seigneur  clad 
himself  in  a  bottle-blue  coat;  Robitaille 
was  sent  into  the  stables  to  clean  the 
old  coach.  It  was  late  afternoon 
when  they  started,  but  Madeleine  could 
not  persuade  her  father  to  wait  till 
the  morrow. 

It  was  the  strangest  equipage  that 
had  been  seen  in  the  countryside  in 
two  generations.  The  lumbering  old 
coach  was  weather-stained  and  faded, 
and  the  horse  that  dragged  it  painful¬ 
ly  through  the  deep  snow  wore  a  tat¬ 
tered  harness  whose  like  could  never 
have  been  found,  though  one  had 
searched  every  saddler’s  shop  in  the 
Province.  Upon  the  box  sat  Robitaille, 
wearing  the  Rosny  uniform,  a  stock, 
and  high  boots,  wrapped  round  with 
a  bearskin.  A  long  whip  rested  at 
his  side,  he  held  the  reins  in  his  shak¬ 
ing  hands,  and  from  his  neck  was  slung 
a  trumpet  on  which  he  blew  loud  peals 
from  time  to  time  during  the  coach’s 
progress. 

Inside  sat  the  Seigneur,  in  his  bot¬ 
tle-blue  coat,  covered  with  wolf  furs. 
Madeleine,  at  his  side,  oblivious  of  all 
but  him,  was  trying  to  assuage  his 
growing  excitement.  Footwarmers, 
filled  with  hot  water,  could  not  keep  out 


the  bitter  air  that  penetrated  through 
the  frames  of  the  frosted  windows. 
The  snow  reached  to  the  axles,  the 
boughs  above  dashed  down  their  snowy 
burden  upon  the  roof,  as  if  in  scorn 
for  their  departing  lord;  yet  whenever 
the  horse  stopped  to  catch  breath 
Robitaille’s  trumpet  rang  out  like  a 
challenge  to  the  frost  king.  It  might 
have  been  clear  to  any  tyro  that  the 
coach  would  never  reach  any  destina¬ 
tion. 

It  turned  down  by  the  bridge, 
Robitaille  blew  his  trumpet,  and  in¬ 
stantly  all  St.  Boniface  was  running 
to  see  the  spectacle.  They  overtook 
the  coach  and  crowded  about  it,  star¬ 
ing  and  muttering  in  amazement,  peer¬ 
ing  in  at  the  opaque  windows;  only  a 
few  very  old  people,  who  remembered 
the  days  of  old  Monsieur  Philippe,  and 
saw  in  this  the  departure  of  their  lord 
and  the  end  of  their  traditions,  crossed 
themselves  and  wept. 

The  window  went  down.  The 
Seigneur’s  head  appeared.  He  was 
saluting  his  people  as  his  father  had 
greeted  them  in  the  days  of  villeinage. 
Some,  who  had  jeered  at  the  old  coach, 
were  shamed  into  silence;  the  elders 
cried  imploringly  to  the  old  man, 
whose  fiushed  face  and  excited  look 
told  too  clearly  the  nature  of  his  jour¬ 
ney. 

“Go  back.  Monsieur  Edmond!  Go 
back!”  they  called. 

Madeleine  leaned  out  beside  her  fath¬ 
er,  and  when  they  saw  her,  and  her 
distress,  they  drew  back,  shaking  their 
heads.  This  passed  their  simple  un¬ 
derstanding.  All  the  while  Robitaille 
was  urging  the  tired  horse  up  the 
steep  hill  beyond  the  bridge.  The 
summit  was  gained  at  last,  and  the 
beast  broke  into  a  slow  trot  on  the 
trodden  road,  leaving  the  crowd  to 
gape  behind. 

They  had  left  St.  Boniface  behind, 
and  the  tired  horse  walked  slowly 
along  the  main  road  from  the  village, 
dragging  the  creaking  structure 
through  the  snow.  Madeleine  hoped 
that  by  evening  they  might  find  shelter 
in  a  habitant  house  three  miles  or  so 
beyond  the  last  cottage.  There  she 
meant  to  make  a  last  effort  to  control 
her  father.  The  sun  sank  low,  the 
short  day  was  nearly  ended.  The 
journey  seemed  interminable. 

But  even  as  she  watched  her  father 
she  saw  a  singular  change  upon  his 
face.  He  opened  his  eyes  wide,  sat 
up,  stood  up,  and  stared  at  her.  He 
did  not  seem  to  know  where  he  was. 
He  muttered  broken  phrases;  then  call-- 
ed  as  if  for  help: 

“Robitaille !  Robitaille !  ’  ’ 

The  lumbering  motion  stopped. 
Robitaille  came  clambering  down  from 
the  box.  He  opened  the  door,  and  a 
gust  of  wind  drove  the  whirling  snow 
within. 

The  Seigneur  of  St.  Boniface  was  ly¬ 
ing  huddled  up  in  a  corner  of  the  seat 
under  the  whitening  wolf  skins.  With 
a  loud  cry  Robitaille  flung  himself  up¬ 
on  his  knees  before  him  and  began 
chafing  his  hands. 

“My  master!  My  old  master!”  he 
quavered. 

The  Seigneur’s  hands  were  cold.  The 
indrawn  breaths  grew  feebler. 
Robitaille  stared  in  anguish  into  the 
face,  already  waxen  and  set. 

Closing  the  door,  Madeleine  began 
running  back  along  the  road  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  St.  Boniface  for  aid.  ,  But 
Robitaille  never  stirred  from  his  posi¬ 
tion  in  front  of  his  dying  lord. 

“Listen,  my  master,”  mumbled  the 
old  servant.  “Forty-five  years  I’ve 
served  you,  and  if  your  time  has  come 
I’m  going  with  you.  Can  you  hear 
me,  old  master?” 

There  was  a  flicker  of  the  Seigneur’s 
eyelids.  Robitaille  crouched  lower  and 
(Continued  on  Page  20) 


The  Story  Thus  Far 

Hil  ary  Askew,  an  American  forester,  has  inherited  from  his  uncle, 
Jonas  Askew,  a  vast  tract  of  Canadian  timberland,  known  as  the  Rosny 
seigniory,  named  from  the  former  owner  Monsieur  Rosny,  who  has  been 
forced  to  sell  all  of  his  valuable  timberlands,  except  a  small  area  about 
his  chateau.  Hilary  is  advised  by  his  uncle’s  lawyer,  Monsieur  Lamar¬ 
tine,  to  sell  his  holdings  to  a  large  corporation.  Hilary  ignores  the  advice 
and  leaves  immediately  for  St.  Bonifice,  where  the  timber  is  located. 

On  his  arrival  Hilary  gains  the  confidence  of  Lafe  Connell  foreman  of 
the  Askew  mill  who  reveals  that  a  clique  is  scheming  to  get  control  of  the 
Askew  timberland.  Brousseau,  one  of  the  clique,  tries  to  intimidate 
Hilary  by  threatening  him  with  loss  of  the  entire  legacy,  unless  Hilary 
goes  back  to  the  States.  Hilary  refuses.  Madeleine  Rosny,  who  is 
engaged  to  Brousseau  learns  of  the  latter’s  plan  to  get  rid  of  Hilary. 
She  warns  him  but  he  walks  into  the  trap  and  is  severely  beaten. 
Madeleine  and  Connell  rescue  him  and  take  him  to  the  Rosny  chateau 
where  Madeleine  nurses  Hilary  back  to  health.  Their  friendship  soon 
ripens  into  love.  Brousseau  succeeds  in  turning  Madeleine  against  Hilary 
by  circulating  falsehoods  about  him.  Madeleine  consents  to  marry 
by  circulating  falsehoods  about  him.  Connell  goes  to  Madeleine.  He 
proves  Brousseau’s  treachery  and  tells  the  truth  about  Hilary. 
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DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


Classified  Ads 

A  Place  to  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 


Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Classified  ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a  word.  The  minimum 
charge  per  insertion  is  $1.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and 
whole  number,  including  name  and  address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main 
St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven  words.  , 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired. 
Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low 
rate  to  sulDscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany 
your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FREE  DOG  BOOK.  Polk  Miller’s  famous  dog  book 
on  diseases  of  dogs.  Instructions  on  feeding  care  and 
breeding  with  symptom  chart.  POLK  MILLER, 
PRODUCT  CORP.,  1021  W.  Broad  St.,  Richmond.  Va. 


FOR  SALFr— Two  foxhounds.  Cheap.  DAVID  WOOD, 
Stony  Creek,  N.  Y. 


ffUNDRED  HUNTING  HOUNDS — Cheap.  Supplies. 
Catalogue.  KASKENNELS.  HC  45,  Herrick,  Ill. 


WELSH  SHEPHERDS  PUPS  and  dogs,  natural  heel 
drivers.  Shipped  on  approval.  JIAPLE  GROVE  FARMS' 
Pope  Mills,  N.  Y. 


ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  and  dogs.  Several 
trained.  $25:  ready  to  train,  $10  to  $20.  Pups  $5  to 
$8.  Interested  write.  W.  W.  NORTON.  Ogdens- 
burg,  N.  Y. 


LIVE  STOCK 


Cattle 


FOR  HIGH-GRADE  GUERNSEY  or  HOLSTEIN 
heifer  calves,  shipped  subject  to  inspection,  write 
EDGEWOOD  DAIRY  FARMS.  Whitewater,  Wis. 


HAY— STRAW— COWS— BULLS— HEIFERS—  When 
in  need  of  alfalfa,  timothy,  clover,  hay  or  straw  write 
me  i'our  needs.  Also  have  a  few  registered  tuberculin 
tested  Holstein  service  bulls  and  bred  heifers  and 
cows  to  sell.  HENRY  K.  JARVIS,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  CATTLE  make  the  best  u.se  of 
our  cheap  pastures,  save  labor  and  sell  at  a  premium. 
Three  bull  calves,  five  yearling  heifers  and  two  cows, 
all  registered  for  sale.  C.  C.  TAY'LOR,  Lawtons.  N.  Y. 


Swine 


O.  I.  C.  CHOICE  REGISTERED  PIGS  $8.75  up. 
Extra  nice  Bred  gilts  $35;  Bred  tried  sows  $40.  R. 
HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS  306  egg 
straitt,  large  size.  CLOSE  EGG  FARM,  Tiffin.  Ohio 


TANCRED  Leghorn  BREEDING  COCKERELS  from 
Pennsylvania  Certified  200-289  egg  dams  and  300  egg 
males.  Booklet.  NORTH  POULTRY  FARM,  Mc- 
Alisterville,  Pa. 


Baby  Chicks 


CHICKS — S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns  $10-100:  White  Leg¬ 
horns  $8-100:  Barred  Rocks  &  Reds  $9-100:  White 
Rocks  $12-100:  Heavy  mixed  $8-100;  Light  $7-100.  If 
not  satisfactory,  I  will  make  it  right.  Write  for  cata¬ 
logue.  JACOB  NIEMOND,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS  C.O.D.  100  Rocks  or  Reds  $10;  Leghorns, 
$8:  Heavy  mixed  $8:  Light  $7.  Delivery  guaranteed. 
Feeding  system,  raising  95%  to  maturity,  free.  C.  M. 
LAUVER.  Box  26,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


baby  chicks  C.O.D.  also  pure  bred  pullets.  Free 
folder.  SUNNYCREST  HATCHERIES,  Huntington. 
W.  Va. 


TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 


WHITE  PEKIN  DUCK  EGGS  for  hatching,  ten  cents 
apiece,  delivered,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  JOSEPH 
KENNEL.  Atglen,  Pa. 


TURKEY  EGGS — from  our  famous  pure  bred 
Mammoth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  Narragansett  and 
White  Holland  flocks,  write  WALTER  BROS.,  Pow¬ 
hatan  Point.  Ohio. 


DUCKLINGS.  WHITE  PEKIN— 15,  $4.50.  100,  $25. 
Delivered  by  parcel  post.  This  is  my  24th  year.  EARL 
SEAMANS,  Factory  ville.  Pa. 


RICH  MAN’S  CORN  Harvester,  poor  man’s  price — 
only  $25.00  with  bundle  typing  attachment.  Free  cata¬ 
log  showing  pictures  of  harvester.  PROCESS  CO.. 
Salina.  Kan. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE — Equipped  farms,  all  sizes  at  very  at¬ 
tractive  prices.  PERRY  FARM  AGENCY.  Canajo- 
harie.  N.  Y. 


ATTENTION— HIGH  GRADE  FARMS  with  strict 
inve.stigation.  Prompt  service  and  square  dealing  as¬ 
sured.  Dept.  A.  NEW  YORK  STATE  PROPERTY 
EXCH.ANGE,  Box  384,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


DO  YOU  W.ANT  a  modern  equipped  dairy  farm 
located  in  the  beautiful  Su.squehanna  valley?  We 
have  them  from  10  to  700  acres.  Write  your  wants. 
THEO.  FULLER,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 240  acres  of  well  located  muck  and 
river  bottom  land.  Excellent  for  potatoes  and  corn. 
No  buildings.  Price  $100  per  acre.  To  right  party 
can  arrange  to  furnish  part  of  the  funds  to  develop 
this  as  a  potato  farm.  TELLIER  &  FIKES,  North 
Rose,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  100  DAIRY  FARMERS  to  sell  in  their 
locality  a  high  grade  cattle  fly  killer  also  Household 
Fly  Killer.  Big  profits  while  this  introductory  offer  is 
available.  Write  today  without  delay  the  flies  are  on 
their  way.  Address  MORGAN  &  COMILVNY,  Her- 
mon,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


DO  Y'OU  NEED  FARM  HELP — We  have  Jewish 
young  men  able-bodied,  but  mostly  without  experience, 
who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need  a  good  steady  man. 
write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial 
agency.  We  make  no  charge.  THE  JEWISH  AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL  SOCIETY,  INC.,  Box  A,  301  E.  14th  St.. 
New  York  City. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


USED  CIVIL  WAR  envelopes  with  flags  and  de¬ 
signs  on.  $1  to  $15  paid.  Other  envelopes  before  1871 
bought.  W.  L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  old  bags.  W’e  pay  excellent 
prices.  Write  for  prices.  We  pay  freight.  OWASCO 
B.4G  CO.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


HIGHEST  CASH  PRICES  paid  for  Dairymen 
League  Certificates  of  indebtedness  of  all  series.  I  am 
also  buying  wool.  M.  FRIEDMAN.  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


CA.SII  P.4ID  for  Dairymen’s  lycague  Certificates  of 
Indebtedness.  Get  my  offer  before  selling.  GEORGE 
PHELPS,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


FOR  S.\LE— STOVE  LINING  guaranteed  to  last  two 
years.  30  pounds  $1.00,  plus  freight.  W.  J.  FRANK¬ 
LIN.  Jersey  Shore,  Pa. 


ENGINE — Waterloo  Boy,  5  H.  P.  Perfection  milker, 
both  nearly  new,  guaranteed.  OSCAR  DEYO,  Little 
Falls.  N.  Y. 


FREE  BOOKLET  on  raising  domesticated  Narragan¬ 
sett  Turkeys.  Easy  work,  easy  money.  Just  send  postal 
to  L.  G.  SMITH,  Shelbyville,  Ky.  (42  years  exper¬ 
ience). 


MAIL  YOUR  KODAK  FILMS  TO  US— We  develop 
roll  and  make  six  good  high  gloss  prints  for  25  cents, 
coin  or  stamps.  COWIC  STUDIO,  12%  E.  High  St., 
Springfield.  Ohio. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


4,090,000  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS— Yellow  Jersey 
and  Big  Leaf  Up  River.  $1.75  per  1000  cash  with 
order.  C.  E.  BROWN,  Bridgeville,  Del. 


CELERY,  CAULIFLOWER,  CABBAGE,  Plants, 
100-40c:  1000-$2.75,  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
E.  FETTER,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 


HARDY  NORTHERN  GROIVN  CABBAGE  and  cauli¬ 
flower  plants.  Chemically  treated  Danish  seed.  Safe  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  Prompt  shipment.  Golden  Acre,  Jer¬ 
sey  Wakefield,  Copenhagen  Market.  Glory  of  Enkhousen. 
Flat  Dutch,  Danish  Ballhead,  Red  and  Savoy.  Pre¬ 
paid  200-G5C;  500-$1.25;  1.000-$2.25.  Express  collect 
5,000-$7.50.  Cauliflower  prepaid  50-40c;  200-$1.00:  500- 
$2.25;  1.000-$3.75.  PORT  B.  MELLINGER,  North 
Lima,  Ohio. 


15  MILLION  FINE  CABBAGE  PLANTS— Copen¬ 
hagen,  Wakefields,  and  Ballhead,  etc. ;  extra  special, 
$1.00  thousand;  5,000-$4.30:  10,000-$8.50 ;  50.000-$37.50 
cash.  Prompt  shipments.  OLD  DOMINION  PLANT 
CO.,  Franklin.  Va. 


TEN  MILLION  VEGETABLE  PLANTS— Cabbage. 
Copenhagen,  Wakefield.  Flatdutch.  Danish  Ballhead. 
300-$1.00,  500-$1.25:  l,000-$2.25  postpaid.  Express, 

$1.50.  Tomato,  Baltimore  Matchless,  Stone,  same 
price  as  cabbage.  Sweet  Potato  plants,  Nancy  Hall 
and  Cuban  Yams,  500-$2.00;  l,000-$3.50,  postpaid. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  IDEAL  PLANT  COMPANY, 
Franklin,  Va. 


SPECIAL  FOR  JUNE  AND  JULY— Cabbage  plants. 
Copenhagen.  Wakefield,  Flatdutch,  Dani.sh  Ballhead, 
Succession,  300-$l;  500-$1.25;  1000-$2.  mail  prepaid.  Ex¬ 
press,  10,000-$10;  50,000-$45:  100,000-$80.  Tomato' 

plants,  o00-$1.25:  l,000-$2.00.  postpaid.  Express,  $1.25- 
1,000.  Potato  plants  and  Sweet  Pepper.  500-$2.00; 
1,000-$3.50.  Good  plants  and  good  service  guaranteed. 
SERVICE  PLANT  CO..  Franklin.  Va. 


SNOWBALL  CAULIFLOWER,  CABBAGE— Celery 
and  Brussells  Sprout  I’lants — Cauliflower,  Earliest 
Catskill  Snowball  and  Early  Long  Island  Snowball 
$4.50  per  1000:  5000-$20:  500-$2.50;  200-$1.50.  Cab¬ 
bage.  Copenhagen  Market,  Enkhenzen  Glory,  Danish 
Ballhead,  Red  Rock,  Savoy,  Hollander,  Sum¬ 
mer  Danish  Ballhead,  Succession.  Surehead.  Early 
Flat  Dutch.  Late  Flat  Dutch  $2.00  per  1000:  5000- 
$9.00:  500-$1.50.  Celery  Plants.  French  Golden,  Self 
Bleaching,  Easy  Bleaching,  Golden  Plume.  Wliite 
Plume,  Giant  Pascal.  Winter  Queen,  Fordhook,  Em¬ 
peror,  $3.00  per  1000;  5000-$12.50:  500-$l,75:  300-$1.50; 
200-$1.25.  Brussells  Sprouts.  Long  I.sland  Improved 
$3.00  per  1000;  500-$1.75.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
No  business  done  on  Sunday.  F.  W.  ROCHELLE  & 
SONS,  Chester,  N.  J. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


CAULIFLOWER,  CABBAGE.  BRUSSELS  SPROUT 
and  Tomato  Plants — Field  Grown,  Fine  Plants,  all 
well  rooted  from  best  strains  of  seeds.  Cauliflower- 
Early.  Medium  and  Late  Snowball  Rerooted.  $4.50  per 
1,000;  5,000-$20;  500-$2.50.  Cabbage— Danish  Ballhead, 
Copenhagen  Market,  Enkhenzen  Glory.  Flat  Dutch. 
Surehead.  All  Head  Early,  Succession,  Early  Summer.' 
Savoy  and  Red  Danish,  $2.00  per  1,000;  5.000-$9: 
500-$1.25.  Rerooted  Cabbage  Plants — $2.25  per  1,000; 
5,000-$ll;  500-$1.50.  Brussels  Sprouts — Long  I.sland 
Improved  and  Danish  Giant  $2.50  per  1,000.  Tomato 
Plants — New  Stone,  Matchless  and  Bonny  Best  $3.oo 
per  1,000  I  can  make  immediate  shipment  in  any 
quantity.  Send  for  free  list  of  all  plants.  PAUL  F.' 
ROCHELLE,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


TOBACCO 


GUARANTEED  HOMESPUN  TOBACCO— Chewing.  5 
pounds.  $1.26;  10— $2.00;  smoking  10— $1.50;  pipe- 

free;  pay  postman.  UNITED  F.\RMERS.  Bardwell,  Ky. 

LEAF  TOBACCO — Good,  sweet.  Chewing.  3  lbs  75c  > 
5-$1.00;  10-$1.75.  Smoking,  3  lbs  50c:  5-75c:  10-$1.40. 
UNITED  FARMERS,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.25. 
Smoking  5  lbs.  $1.00.  Box  50  Cigars  $1.75.  Pay  when 
received.  Pipe  free.  FARMERS  UNION,  A6,  Paducah, 
Ky. 


CIGARS  FROM  FACTORY— Trial  50  large  Per-' 
fectos  postpaid.  $1.  SNELL  CO.,  Red  Lion.  Pa. 


SUMMER  SPECIAL:  Guaranteed  chewing  or  smok¬ 
ing  5  lbs.  $li)0;  ten  $1.75;  50  cigars  $1.75:  pipe  free., 
pay  when  received.  FARMERS  TOBACCO  ASSO¬ 
CIATION,  West  Paducah,  Ky. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


LADIES’  PINE  LISLE  STOCKINGS,  3  pair  $1. 
Beige,  nude,  gray,  peach,  champagne,  black,  sizes 
8%-I0%.  Good  openings  for  agents.  A.  H.  TALBOT 
S.4.LES  CO..  Norwood,  Mass. 


WOOL— HIDES— FURS 


WOOL  WANTED — I  specialize  in  wool  and  sheep 
pelts.  ALVAH  A.  CONOVER.  Lebanon,  New  Jersey. 


’’WOOIj — Wanted — good  prices.  Write  for  quota¬ 
tion.  S.  H.  LIVINGSTON,  wool  specialists,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa.  Dept.  AG.” 


Leadership 

is  NOT  the  result  of  CHANCE. 

Each  week  in  1927  nearly  500 
letters  requiring  a  reply  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  subscribers  by  the 
editorial  department  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist.  This  is  double 
the  number  received  five  years 
ago. 

Confidence  in  our  editors 
caused  readers  to  ask  them  ques¬ 
tions  bearing  on  all  manner  of 
subjects. 

Confidence  cannot  be  bought. 
It  is  the  result  of  painstaking 
effort  for  truth,  honesty  and  in¬ 
tegrity. 

Confidence  of  over  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  readers  has  given  American 
Agriculturist  deserved  leadership. 


HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How” 


To  Gas  Woodchucks 


By  Ray  Inman 

rbAthb 
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Our  Boys’  and  Girls’  Page 

4~H  Boys^  and  Girls’  Camp  at  Washington- -Boy  Scout  to  Go  with  Byrd 


Again  this  year  4-H  club  boys  and 
girls  met  in  National  Camp  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  From  39  states  the 
champion  farm  boys  and  girls  came  to 
this  great  affair.  C.  W.  Warburton, 
Director  of  Extension  in  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  greeted  the 
young  folks  and  reminded  them  that 
they  were  part  of  a  great  army  of 
620,000  boys  and  girls  now  training  for 
the  best  methods  in  making  good  farms 
and  farm  homes  as  well  as  better  citi¬ 
zens. 

In  the  4-H  clubs  they  learn  to  meet, 
work  and  play  together.  Congress 


“Carnegie”  and  its  three  year  trip  on 
all  the  seas  of  the  world. 

After  morning  assembly  the  club 
members  and  Extension  workers  who 
came  with  them  were  divided  off  into 
groups  to  study  and  discuss  the  topics 
in  which  they  were  most  interested. 

In  the  afternoon  they  took  a  trip 
over  to  Beltsville,  Maryland  to  see  the 
livestock  farm  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  A  trip  to  the  National 
4-H  Club  camp  is  something  for  every 
club  member  to  work  for.  If  you  did 
not  win  this  year,  plan  now  to  win  next 
year. 


A  NEW  TRICKJ 


TO  TEIV 

Tfst  pul  a  rubber 
band  on  t^our  band, 
as  sho\i)n  in  the  it- 
lustration,  then  trt/ 

I  to  ^et  it  oFr Fo/ioM/- 
in^  these  rules: 

^e  hand  must  not 
touch  3ni/thin^  vuhiie 

'aUBBUR. 

BAND  Free  it  From  the  rubber 
band.  The  ri^ht  hand 
must  not  assist  in ^ettin^  the  rubber 
ofT  bit  twisting  the  Finders  or  con¬ 
tracting  the  muscles  oF  the  other  hand 


likes  their  work  well  enough  that  more 
money  has  been  appropriated  in  order 
that  the  many  thousands  who  know 
nothing  of  such  work  can  have  some 
of  the  opportunities.  Yet  there  are 
fifteen  times  as  many  who  do  not  have 
this  training  as  those  who  have. 

Then  Dr.  C.  B.  Smith,  Chief  of  the 
Department  of  Extension  Work  told 
how  and  why  Washington  is  so  im¬ 
portant.  Dr.  W.  M.  Gilbert  of  the  Car¬ 
negie  Institute  showed  some  stereopti- 
con  slides  of  the  non-magnetic  ship 


Boy  Scout  to  Take  Antarctic 
Trip 

A  BOY  Scout  will  go  to  the  Antarc¬ 
tic  with  Commander  Richard  E. 
Byrd  on  his  forthcoming  South  Polar 
Expedition.  Official  announcement  to 
that  effect  has  been  made  by  Chief 
Scout  Executive  James  E.  West  from 
the  National  Offices  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  in  New  York  City. 

The  Byrd  Expedition  will  be  the 
third  large  recent  exploration  venture 
in  which  Boy  Scouts  have  taken  part. 
At  present,  there  are  three  15-year  old 
Boy  Scouts  on  a  Camera  Safari  in 
South  Africa  with  the  Martin  Johnsons 
and  last  year  the  entire  deck  crew  of 
the  “Northern  Light,”  the  John  Borden- 
Chicago  Field  Museum  Expedition  to 
the  Arctic,  was  made  up  of  eight  Chi¬ 
cago  Sea  Scouts. 

The  candidate  for  the  Antarctic  trip 
must  have  had  a  minimum  of  two  years 
membership  in  the  Scout  Movement, 
attaining  First  Class  or  Able  Sea  Scout 
Rank. 

Some  Necessary  Qualifications 
The  age  limits  are  from  seventeen 
to  twenty,  that  is  only  boys  born  be¬ 
tween  August  1,  1911  and  August  1, 
1908  are  eligible.  Preference  will  be 
given  to  boys  who  have  achieved  Scout 
Merit  Badges  in  a  number  of  subjects. 

Among  the  special  qualifications  ex¬ 
pected  are  a  certificate  from  the 
Scout’s  leader,  giving  all  details  of  the 
boy’s  record  as  a  Scout,  and  particu¬ 
larly  whether  he  has  lived  up  to  the 
highest  Scouting  ideals  in  his  daily 
life.  It  is  particularly  desired  to  know 
if  he  ■  has  made  an  effort  to  develop 
and  demonstrate  leadership  ability. 

The  boy’s  camping  experience  is  a 
factor  and  must  be  described  in  an¬ 
other  certificate  stating  his  qualities  of 
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For  only  7  cents  a  word  you  can  place  your  story  of  your  wants  or  what 
you  have  to  sell  in  nearly  150,000  homes. 


endurance  and  his  ability  to  withstand 
cold  weather. 

The  boy’s  school  record  must  be 
presented  and  he  must  undergo  a 
health  examination  as  rigorous  as  that 
required  of  entrants  into  the  army  and 
navy.  Among  other  detailed  require¬ 
ments  are  that  the  parents  of  the  boy 
approve  his  going. 


Making  and  Flying  a  Simple 
Kite 

Proper  proportion  and  balance, 
combined  with  lightness  and 
strength,  are  the  important  factors  in 
successful  kites. 

It  is  well  to  start  on  the  simplest 
type  and  work  up  to  the  more  difficult, 
and  hence  we  are  showing  first  the 
cross-stick  kite  (D-714-Fig.  1).  The 
dimensions  given  (20  by  30  inches)  are 
merely  suggestive,  and  after  this  has 
worked  satisfactorily,  a  larger  one  may 
be  constructed,  but  kept  in  about  the 
same  proportion. 

The  vertical  or  long  stick  should  be 
30  inches  long  and  about  %  by  % 
inches,  while  the  cross  piece  is  about 
3-16  by  %  by  20  inches.  Where  the 
two  sticks  cross,  cut  very  shallow 
notches  with  square  shoulders  as  when 
making  a  cross  lap  joint,  so  that  when 
fastened  with  a  small  brad  and  bound 
tightly  with  stout  thread  or  cord,  the 
joint  will  be  very  strong.  Make  cuts 
in  the  ends  of  the  sticks  with  knife 
or  thin  saw,  and  run  a  cord  around 
the  outside  and  fasten  securely  to 
form  the  framework.  Then  take  a 
large  piece  of  tough  thin  wrapping 
paper,  lay  the  framework  on  it  and 
mark  on  it  the  outline  of  the  kite.  Al¬ 
low  about  %  inch  all  around  for  fold¬ 
ing  over  the  cord  and  cut  out.  Then 
apply  glue  or  stiff  paste  to  the  outer 

Bunny  Monogram  G 


Another  use  for  the  bunny  mono¬ 
gram  is  as  a  design  on  the  youngster’s 
pocket  that  is  about  five  inches  deep 
by  three  and  one-half  wide,  rounded  at 
the  bottom  and  slanted  across  the  top 
like  bunny’s  ears.  Embroider  the  bun¬ 
ny  in  white  yarn  outline  stitch  and  the 
letters  in  black  floss. 

If  you  do  not  wish  to  wait  for  the 
series  to  run  on  the  Boy’s  and  Girl’s 
page,  for  ten  cents  you  can  obtain 
proof  sheets  of  the  entire  alphabet. 
Address  Editor  Boys’  and  Girls’  Page, 
American  Agriculturist,  461-4th  Av¬ 
enue,  New  York  City. 
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flaps,  fold  them  over  the  string,  press 
them  into  place,  and  set  aside  to  dry. 

When  thoroughly  dry,  fasten  a  string 
from  top  to  bottom  and  from  one  side 
to  the  other,  and  fasten  a  heavy  linen 
thread  or  other  fine  stout  cord  to  these 
loops,  so  that  the  kite  when  held  by 
the  string  in  a  horizontal  position  will 
just  about  balance.  Make  a  tail  by 
fastening  a  cord  to  the  lower  end  of 
the  long  stick  and  then  fastening  strips 
of  cloth  at  intervals  of  about  6  or  8 
inches  along  this  cord.  The  length  of 


the  tail  will  depend  somewhat  on  the 
size  of  the  kite  and  the  weight  of 
sticks  and  paper  used.  It  should  be 
heavy  enough  to  keep  the  kite  from 
pitching  and  diving,  and  light  enough 
so  the  kite  will  rise  in  a  good  breeze. 
Care  should  be  taken  in  flying  kites 
to  keep  away  from  electric  power  lines, 
as  it  is  very  dangerous  if  the  kite 
touches  high  voltage  wires. — W.  D. 


Dairymen’s  League  Meets 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 
per  cent  of  the  population  they  have  been 
receiving  about  7%  per  cent  of  the  yearly 
national  income.” 

New  Directors  and  Officers 
Elected 

The  directors  of  the  association  met 
Friday  morning  to  organize  and  elect  of¬ 
ficers.  Previous  to  the  annual  meeting 
there  were  elections  of  directors  for  three 
years  in  nine  districts  as  follows :  Dis¬ 
trict  1,  L.  M.  Harden;  District  3,  J.  S. 
Pettys ;  District  7,  J.  D.  Beardsley ;  Dis¬ 
trict  9,  L.  A.  Chapin;  District  10,  J.  A. 
Coulter;  District  15,  G.  M.  Tyler;  District 
16,  George  F.  Snaith  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Henry  T.  Strang: 
District  18,  A.  L.  Milks ;  District  19,  F.  L. 
Utter. 

At  the  meeting  Friday  morning  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers  were  elected :  President, 
Fred  H.  Sexauer  of  Auburn;  first  vice- 
president,  J.  D.  Miller  of  Susquehanna, 
Pa. ;  second  vice  president,  J.  D.  Beards- 
lee  of  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. ;  secretary,  J.  A. 
Coulter  of  Watertown,  N.  Y.  and  treas¬ 
urer,  Chester  Young  of  Napanoch,  N.  Y. 

Two  new  members  of  the  executive 
committee  were  elected,  L.  H.  Chapin  of 
North  Bangor  and  H.  H.  Rathburn  of 
Bernon.  The  executive  committee  will 
consist  of  Fred  H.  Sexauer,  J.  A.  Coulter, 
Chester  Young,  L.  H.  Chapin  and  H.  H. 
RatEbun. 


Wooden  Spoil 

(Continued  from  Page  18) 

held  the  icy  hands  in  his  own. 

“We’re  going  together,  old  master,” 
he  said.  “I’ve  served  you  faithfully. 
Forty-five  years  I’ve  served  you,  as  boy 
and  man.  Monsieur  Edmond.  I  al¬ 
ways  said  we’d  go  together,  old  mas¬ 
ter.” 

But  since  the  Seigneur  said  nothing, 
and  heard  him  no  longer,  Robitaille 
was  contented  to  kneel  there  in  the 
coach  until  his  old  knees  gave  under 
him,  and  he  plunged  forward  upon  his 
hands  and  lay  like  a  faithful  hound  at 
the  Seigneur’s  feet.^'To  Be  Continued), 
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“Free  Lot”  Promoters  Jailed 


ONE  year  and  one  day  in  the  federal 
prison  at  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  and  a 
fine  of  $5,000  is  the  penalty  imposed 
on  the  operator  of  a  “free  lot  scheme” 
for  the  sale  of  real  estate  in  a  sentence 
passed  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  by  Judge 
Woodworth  of  the  United  States  Dis¬ 
trict  Court. 

The  conviction  is  believed  to  be  the 
first  to  be  obtained  in  a  federal  court 
for  an  operator  of  the  free  lot  scheme 
of  disposing  of  real  estate.  Such 
schemes  have  been  condemned  by  the 
National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards  and  by  its  member  boards  as 
misleading  and  frequently  fraudulent. 

Gifts  Used  as  Bait 


The  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  a  recent  discussion  of  this 
subject  says: 

“The  mere  fact  that  you  see  the  fellow 
next  to  you  at  a  carnival  win  a  big  prize 
doesn’t  mean  that  you  can  do  likewise. 
This  is  the  bait  that  catches  the  folks 
who  still  go  on  paying  their  good  money 
although  they  may  never  have  won  any¬ 
thing  and  probably  never  will.  The  man 
who  gets  the  prize  is  an  accomplice,  and 
is  the  only  man  who  can  win  anything  at 
a  carnival,  and  he  gets  paid  for  doing  it. 
The  operator  picks  out  someone  who 
looks  innocent  and  sees  that  he  wins  the 
big  prizes.  There  are  hundreds  of  ways 
in  which  the  dishonest  carnival  man  can 
make  sure  that  his  accomplice  is  going  to 
win;  the  majority  of  carnival  games  of 
chance  have  some  contrivance  that  keeps 
the  game  under  the  operator’s  control.” 


and  claimed  there  was  pus  coming  from 
her  eye.  He  demanded  twenty-two  dol¬ 
lars  but  finally  came  down  to  five.  He 
frightened  her  by  saying  if  she  did  not 
settle  a  bill  would  be  sent  her  later.  He 
gave  a  receipt  paid  in  full  and  signed 
his  name,  S.  Stone.  Could  he  have  made 
mother  pay  the  five  dollars?  Will  you 
please  tell  me  if  there  is  a  man  answer¬ 
ing  to  that  name  in  Syracuse  University? 
It  seems  a  pity  that  all  of  those  swindlers 
couldn’t  be  caught  and  punished.  I  am 
an  interested  reader  of  the  Agriculturist 
also  the  letters  published  in  the  Service 
Bureau  columns.” 

WE  are  publishing  this  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  our  readers.  In  case 
anyone  answering  to  this  description 
comes  to  your  place,  we  suggest  that 
you  immediately  notify  the  nearest 
State  Troopers  and  the  local  law  en¬ 
forcing  agencies.  A  jail  sentence  was 
recently  given  in  a  western  state  on  a 
similar  case.  The  difficulty  usually  is 
in  locating  the  “doctor”.  We  know  of 
no  more  despicable  trick  than  to  brow¬ 
beat  old  people  who  cannot  afford  to 
lose  money,  into  paying  for  something 
which  has  no  value  and  which  may  be 
actually  harmful. 


According  to  the  testimony  the  com¬ 
pany  operated  principally  by  giving 
out  cards  at  movies  and  by  holding 
drawings  at  county  fairs.  “Lucky” 
persons  were  notified  that  they  had 
won  a  building  lot  valued  at  $250,  and 
that  they  would  receive  title  upon  pay¬ 
ment  of  $59,  represented  as  fees  for 
abstract  and  deed  and  other  necessary 
expenses  involved  in  transferring  title. 

The  intended  victim  was  then  shown 
that  his  lot  was  located  in  a  low  place 
in  the  tract  and  was  about  25x100  feet 
in  area.  He  was  at  the  same  time 
shown  other  lots,  50x120  feet,  repre¬ 
sented  to  be  of  the  value  of  $300  to 
$750,  and  was  told  that  upon  payment 
of  $59  actual  expenses  a  credit  of  $250 
would  be  allowed  him  on  the  purchase 
price  of  one  of  the  larger  lots.  With 
this  bait  lots  were  sold  at  a  price  as 
high  as  $659. 

The  expert  testimony  brought  in  the 
trial  showed  the  actual  value  of  the 
lots  to  run  from  not  more  than  $25  up 
to  a  maximum  of  $150. 


N.  J.  Butter  and  Egg 
Company  Fails 

“I  am  writing  to  see  if  you  can  help 
me  collect  for  three  crates  of  eggs 
shipped  to  the  N.  J.  Butter  and  Egg  Com¬ 
pany,  316  Greenwich  Street,  New  York. 
I  have  sent  eggs  regularly  for  two  or 
three  years  and  have  always  had  prompt 
returns.” 

WE  had  previously  received  a  pro¬ 
tested  check  from  a  subscriber  who 
had  consigned  eggs  to  this  firm  and 
upon  investigation  we  find  that  they 
have  discontinued  business,  leaving 
debts  amounting  to  several  thousand 
dollars.  They  were  not  licensed  and 
bonded  and  their  credit  rating  was  ex¬ 
tremely  poor.  We  are  sorry  that  there 
will  be  no  chance  of  collecting  from 
this  concern  and  our  advice  in  the 
future  is  to  deal  only  with  licensed  and 
bonded  merchants.  Such  a  list  will 
gladly  be  sent  upon  request  to  the 
Service  Bureau.  . 


“Games  of  Chance”  Are 
“Sure  Things”  for 
Their  Owners 

The  fair  and  carnival  season  is  here 
again  and  a  v/ord  of  warning  is  in 
order.  In  spite  of  the  law  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  the  vigorous  action  of  many 
local  fair  associations,  many  questiona¬ 
ble  schemes  just  “get  by”  the  regula¬ 
tion  against  gambling. 
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The  Sign  of  Protection 


Poses  As  Doctor— Gets  Fee 

“Yesterday  while  I  was  in  the  field 
planting  potatoes,  a  man  came  to  our 
place  pretending  to  be  a  doctor  from 
Syracuse  University.  He  fixed  some 
liquid  and  put  a  tablet  in  it  then  .wanted 
to  test  mother’s  eyes.  She  did  not  em¬ 
ploy  him  but  he  held  the  glass  to  her  eye 


Avoid  “Gyp” 

Tons  of  reclaimed  rubber  ranging 
all  the  way  from  worn  out  hot 
water  bottles  to  discarded  garden  hose 
and  automobile  tires  are  used  by 
“gyp”  tire  retreaders  every  month  in 
the  metropolitan  area  of  New  York 
City  alone  to  rejuvenate  old  casings  so 
that  they  may  be  sold  as  new,  first 
quality  tires.  Such,  in  substance,  is  the 
outcome  of  an  investigation  conducted 
by  the  National  Better  Business 
Bureau,  Inc.,  into  the  “gyp”  tire  re¬ 
treading  industry.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Bureau,  these  tires  are  not  only  a 
menace  to  life,  but  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  sold  as  new  tires  con¬ 
stitutes  a  gigantic  fraud  upon  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  also  works  serious  damage  to 
the  reputation  of  legitimate  manufac¬ 
turers. 


Sign  Your  Letters 

WE  have  had  a  letter  from  Dover, 
Del.,  regarding  a  chicken  thief 
case  to  which  no  name  was  signed.  If 
this  subscriber  will  write  to  us  again 
we  shall  be  glad  to  give  whatever  in¬ 
formation  is  requested. 


Tire  Dealers 

ble  tire  trade  names  and  treads  using 
a  carcass  of  any  origin  to  make  over 
into  the  “make”  desired.  These  tires 
are  then  carefully  wrapped  in  fresh 
paper  to  stimulate  a  new  tire. 

In  disposing  of  “gyp”  tires,  the  in¬ 
vestigators  learned,  several  methods 
are  used.  Some  retreaders  will  not 
make  delivery  at  all.  Others  ship  tires 
by  express  and  parcel  post  but  will  not 
deliver  locally.  Usually,  the  investi¬ 
gators  learned,  the  tires  are  sold  from 
unmarked  vans  in  busy  streets  to 
motorists  found  in  their  cars.  In  jus¬ 
tifying  the  low  price  of  the  tires  the 
inference  is  made  that  they  were  ob¬ 
tained  in  some  obscure  manner  and 
must  be  disposed  of  in  a  hurry.  The 
wise  buyer  will  deal  only  with  reputa¬ 
ble  firms  that  handle  standard  brands. 


Rubbish  Piles  Yield 
Raw  Materials 


Bureau  investigators 
found  gyp  retreading  going 
on  in  obscure  factories  in 
various  parts  of  metropoli¬ 
tan  New  York.  The  loca¬ 
tion  of  some  of  these  was 
not  proclaimed  by  signs  or 
door  plates.  In  one  instance 
such  a  plant  was  discov¬ 
ered  by  following  truck 
loads  of  junk  casings  as 
they  were  carted  from  rub¬ 
bish  piles  and  second  hand 
dealers’  establishments. 

From  the  proprietors  of 
these  establishments 
Bureau  investigators 
learned  that  even  in  “gyp” 
retread  tires  there  are 
“first”  and  “second”  grade 
tires,  just  as  in  the  legiti¬ 
mate  trade.  The  “firsts” 
are  unbroken  carcasses 
while  the  “seconds”  are 
blowouts  which  are  either 
cracked  or  split. 


Wrapped  Like  New 
Tires 


Using  tire  moulds  ob¬ 
tained  from  companies 
which  have  passed  out  of 
existence  is  a  comparative¬ 
ly  common  practice  among 
the  “gyps”,  the  investi¬ 
gators  learned.  Further, 
the  “gyps”  have  sought  to 
take  advantage  of  reputa- 


'  How  a  “gyp”  concern  retread  a  tire  to  imitate  a 
well  known  brand.  The  wrapper  is  always  torn  to 
show  the  purchaser '{he  name.  "In  this’  ins  fance  ' the 
buyer  found  a  blow-out  patch  inside  the  casing. 
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Do  you  know  that  a  swarm  of 
flies  around  the  barns  will  cost 
you  a  tremendous  amount  of 
money  this  summer?  Accu¬ 
rate  statistics  show  that  the 
production  of  dairy  cows  will 
drop  from  five  to  twenty  per 
cent  with  the  coming  of  fly 
time;  this,  right  at  the  season 
when  production  should  be 
most  abundant.  There  is  no 
need  for  having  great  swarms 
of  flies.  Take  care  to  remove 
their  breeding  places  and  kill 
all  those  that  appear  with  a 
powerful,  but  harmless,  fly 
spray  dope.  At  our  “Farm 
Service”  Hardware  Stores 
you  can  get  sprayers  just 
suited  for  this  purpose,  and, 
of  course,  we  have  tested  and 
proven  brands  of  fly  dope. 

Keep  them  out  of  your  house, 
for  they  are  not  only  trouble¬ 
some  but  they  carry  disease 
and  make  your  place  unsight¬ 
ly.  Good  window  screens  are 
essential.  Be  sure  that  yours 
are  all  fly-tight.  Let  us  help 
you  increase  your  profits  and 
your  comfort,  by  helping  you 
get  rid  of  the  flies. 


Your  “Farm  Service** 
Hardware  Men. 
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/V  NEW 

CAR  ...  A 
NEWCARSTYIE 


AND  UPWARDS 


Coupe  .  »  •  «  ,  $670 

Roadster  .  .  »  .  .  670 

2-Door  Sedan  ,  «  .  ,  690 

Touring  .  .  »  ,  ,  695 

De  Luxe  Coupe  •  «  •  .  720 

4-Door  Sedan  ....  725 


All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Detroit  *  Chrysler  dealers  are  in  a 
position  to  extend  the  convenience  of  time  payments. 


A  \E\V  ZENITH  OF  LOW  PRICED  CAR-LEXtRY 

AND  PERFORMANCE 


Plymouth  Features^T^ew  slender 
profile  chromium-plated  radiator. 
—Long,  low  bodies.  — Generous  room 
for  2  to  5  passengers,  according  to  body 
model.  —  Luxurious  deep  upholstery 
and  appointment  detail  such  as  you 
expect  only  in  cars  of  far  higher price.  — 
New  Silver ‘Dome’*  high-com¬ 
pression  engine,  for  use  with  any 
gasoline.  —  Smooth  speed  up  to  60 
and  more  miles  an  hour. — Character¬ 
istic  Chrysler  acceleration.  —  Unbe¬ 
lievable  smoothness  of  operaUon  at 
all  driving  speeds.  — Body  impulse 
neutralizer.  —  Chrysler  light-action 
internal  expanding  hydraulic 
four-wheel  brakes  —  no  other  car 
of  this  price  possesses  this  feature. 


With  the  new  Plymouth,  Chrysler  is  the 
first  to  give,  at  so  low  a  price,  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  performance,  riding  ease,  depend¬ 
ability  and  full  adult  size  which  characterize 
fine  cars  of  higher  price. 

It  is  so  revolutionary  an  advance  over 
other  low  priced  cars,  it  is  such  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  past  year's  strides  in  the 
science  of  manufacturing  have  multiplied 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  motor  car 
dollar,  that  you  will  surely  want  to  see  it 
and  drive  it. 

A  Plymouth  ride  is  the  best  demonstration 
of  the  ease  with  which  it  leaps  from  5  to 
60  and  more  miles  per  hour— the  quiet  of 
its  power  and  the  smoothness  of  its  flight. 


You  yourself  must  put  your  foot  to  the 
light-action  internal  hydraulic  4 -wheel 
brakes  to  know  the  confidence  of  the 
fastest  and  safest  deceleration  you  have 
ever  experienced. 

And  above  all,  you  must  see  its  beautiful 
lines  and  finish,  and  stretch  at  ease  in  its 
deep-upholstered,  full  adult-size  bodies,  to 
comprehend  how  completely  the  Plymouth 
surpasses  cars  heretofore  sold  under  ^^1000. 

Please  see  and  ride  in  the  Plymouth.  We 
believe  you  will  discover  there  has  never 
been  a  car  anywhere  near  its  price  that 
can  approach  the  Plymouth  for  power, 
pick-up,  smoothness,  easy  handling,  safety, 
quietness  and  roominess— nor  that  can 
equal  it  in  beauty  and  style. 
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The  Imperial  V alley  of  California  * 

A  Ten  Months’  Growing  Season  in  “America’s  Winter  Garden’’ 


By  H.  E.  COOK 


HE  auto  ride  from  Redlands  to _ 

Diego  along  the  coast  was  a  pleaf^iteTi 
to  an  “up  state  New  York  lar  !^and  a  half  per  person  for  a  room. 

To  one  having  time  on  his  J^d^Vl^*n  Ther<^as  also  a  very  reasonable  meal  charge 


ultural  set 


iCTe  ii 
xposition 


can- 


the'.best  of  service. 

he  to>vn  is  about  ten  miles  from  the  Mexi- 
i-Lijti^ed  States  line.  The  town  of  Mexi- 
cali^j^st  across  the  border  line  where  all  the 
-x-  of  a  first  class  gambling  outfit,  tern- 

populated  by  Americans  and  financed 
^h  American  silver  dollars,  was  doing  an 


Diego  ottered  a  historical  and  hor 
ting,  but  we  were  passing  obse 
briefly  we  entered  Balboa  Par 
1915-1916  the  Panama-California 
was  held  and  where  remains  a  per 
position  of  the  beautiful  in  Spanish- 
architecture  and  of  the  finest  in  landscape 

dening  in  which  the  botanical  wealth  of  nearly  active  and  stirring  business.  We  ate  our  sup- 
the  whole  world  has  representation  as  afI*ob— ^  per  on  the  Mexican  side  served  by  Chinese  in 
ject  lesson  in  horticulture  when  backed  with  a  Chinese  restaurant,  a  real  chop  suey  type 
money  and  good  taste.  Also  a  trip  to  Point  and  good  enough  for  any  American.  The 
Loma  was  very  interesting.  Here,  by  the  old  Chinese  were  evidently  awaiting  a  chance  to 
Spanish  lighthouse,  one  gets  a  view  of  sunny  get  across  the  line  if  their  turn  should  ever 
blue  sea  and  coast  line.  The  Cabrillo  Nation-  come.  They  spoke  fairly  good  English  and 
al  IMonument  to  commemorate  the  fact  that  their  service  was  courteous  and  prompt.^ 
this  was  California  sighted  by  the  discoverer  The  claim  is  made  that  this  is  “the  richest 
Rodriques  Cabrillo,  who  landed  here  in  1542.  producing  area  in  the  world.”  I  pnnot  verify 
A  ferry  conveys  the  visitor  from  San  Diego  this  statement  but  when  alfalfa  is  cut,  or  the 
to  Coronado  across  the  bay  to  a  seaside  re-  equivalent  of  at  least  ten  cuttings  a  year  is 
sort  with  all  its  emphasis  and  the  luxurious  made,  for  the  cattle,  fat  stock  or  milch  cows 
Hotel  del  Coronado 
thrown  in. 

Leaving  San  Diego  we 
directed  our  trip  over 
the  mountains  through 
various  hamlets  stop¬ 
ping  for  lunch  at  Pine 
Valley  and  thence  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  our  way  to¬ 
wards  Imperial  Valley 
over  a  dirt  road  for 
some  fifteen  miles,  not 
ideal  for  automobiles 
but  which  wends  its  way 
to  El  Centro  and  sud¬ 
denly  dips  and  climbs 
down,  with  the  coloring 
and  broken  view  of  a 
sort  of  Grand  Canyon, 

'  finally  reaching  the 
desert  and  the  Imperial 
like  a  green  ribbon  at 
3"0ur  feet  and  our  ob¬ 
jective  point  El  Centro, 
the  county  seat  of  Im¬ 
perial  County. 

We  stopped 
Hotel  Barbara 
crowded  with  guests  and 
throughout  of  a  metro¬ 
politan  character  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  town  of  about  ten 
^  thousand.  We  paid  three 


at  the 
Worth 


The  Imperial  Valley  among  many  other  products  raises  about  2S0  acres  of  strawberries^ 
This  valley  is  claimed  to  be  the  richest  producing  area  in  the  world.  The  average  tempera¬ 
ture  is  72.9  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The.  first  killing  frost  comes  about  December  7  and  the  last 
killing  frost  about  January  24. 


that  are  pastured,  I  can  quite  believe  it  for 
now,  on  March  tenth,  it  is  ready  to  cut. 

Alfalfa  thus  far  has  shown  the  greatest  de¬ 
velopment  and  may  offer  As  safe  a  profit  as 
any  other  plant  when  locally  fed  to  well-bred 
beef  cattle  or  first  class  dairy  cows. 

I  was  advised  that  forty  acres  of  alfalfa 
would  furnish  feed  for  thirty  cows.  Whether 
it  would  be  wise  to  feed  concentrates  in  con¬ 
nection  with  it  would  be  a  matter  of  individual 
opinion,  depending  upon  the  kind  of  cattle 
and  general  care. 

The  advantage  which  these  people  would 
have  over  dairymen  in  York  State  would 
hinge  upon  the  cheaper  feed  furnished  for  the 
cows  or  steers.  Their  market  is  almost  en¬ 
tirely  a  wholesale  one  for  butter,  as  the  local 
demand  for  fluid  milk  is  small. 

Not  much  has  been  done  toward  co-opera¬ 
tive  selling,  largely  because  of  the  variety  of 
crops  grown  which  offers  a  very  serious  ob¬ 
jection.  On  the  other  hand,  growers  are  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  insurance  furnished  to  every 
community  from  crop  diversity  and  perhaps 

one  condition  will  offset 
the  other.  However, 
climate  conditions  are 
pretty  constant  and  that 
gives  them  seasonable 
conditions  that  other  sec¬ 
tions  do  not  have.  The}' 
have  from  two  to  four 
inches  rainfall  which 
may  do  them  more  harm 
than  good.  Water  for 
irrigation  they  must 
have  or  their  productive 
land  would  soon  revert 
to  a  desert  and  instead 
of  having  a  farm  value 
of  one  hundred  dollars 
an  acre  the  value  would 
be  expressed  in  red  ink. 

Let  us  therefore  dis¬ 
cuss  the  Boulder  Dam 
proposition  which  has 
been  prominently  before 
our  Federal  lawmakers 
and  which  seems  to  be 
a  very  worth  while  sub¬ 
ject  for  discussion  and 
was  of  more  interest  to 
me  than  the  peculiarity 
of  this  valley  and  the 
crops  grown.  At  pres¬ 
ent  the  water  for 

{Continued  on  Ptigc  6) 
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The  McCormick*  Deering 
AIl«Pnrpose  Engine  will 
do  these  jobs  at  Low  Cost! 

Saw  kindling,  pump  water, 
grind  feed,  shell  corn.  Turn 
cream  separators,  washing 
machines,  animal  clippers, 
churns,  grindstones,  emery 
wheels,  cider  presses,  fan¬ 
ning  mills,  elevators.  It  will 
drive  log  saws,  lathes,  drill 
presses,  forge  blasts,  com¬ 
pressors,  insecticide  dusters, 
concrete  mixers,  pressure 
pumps,  potato  sorters  and 
will  give  you  plenty  of 
reserve  power  to  run  circular 
saws,  ensilage  cutters, baling 
presses,  lighting  plants,  cane 
mills,  water  systems,  rock 
crushers,  winches,  and  irri¬ 
gating  systems. 


Right  now  make  up  your 
mind  to  end  hand- power 
chores  for  once  and  for  all.  Quit 
wasting  valuable  time  and  energy 
— have  more  leisure  hours. 

Let  a  McCormick-Deering 
ALL-PURPOSE  Engine 
Do  Your  Work! 

They  have  high-tension  magnetos  for 
easy  starting;  sturdy,  one-piece  main 
frames  for  heavy  duty  service;  replace¬ 
able  cylinders.  They  are  built  in  1V2,  3, 
6  and  10  h.  p.  sizes,  with  removable  cylin¬ 
der  heads,  long  connecting  rod  bearings, 
enclosed  crankcases,  speed  governors, 
heavy,  drop- forged,  heat-treated  steel 
crankshafts,  and  large,  wide  main  bear¬ 
ings.  All  parts  easy  to  obtain  and  easy 
to  replace. 

Visit  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer’s 
tomorrow  and  see  this  fine  power  plant 
— or  telephone  now  and  tell  him  when 
to  bring  one  out  to  your  farm  for  a  trial- 
demonstration. 

International  Harvester  Company 


606  Sq.  nicliigia  Ayc.  Chlcigo,  Illinois 


Don*!  Put  ItOff  Any  Longer! 


This  view  shows  a  P/z  h.  p. 
engine  and  handy  pump  jack. 
Ask  our  dealer  to  show  you 
this  installation. 


J^uU  Weight, 

Galvanized— 

utility  and  endurance!  Roofing  and  Siding 

For  lasting  service  and  fire  protection  use  metal  roofing 
and  siding — adapted  to  both  rural  and  city  propertie*. 

Apoixo-Keystone  Galvanized  Sheets(alloyed  with  copper  for  rust-resistance)  sivci 
maximum  wear  and  satisfaction.  Sold  by  leading  metal  merchants.  Keystone  Coppek 
Steel  is  likewise  unexcelled  for  Roofing  Tin  Plates  for  residences  and  public  buildings. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  General  Offices;  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Use  APOLLO-KEYSTONE  Qualify 
for  roofing,  siding,  gutters,  spout¬ 
ing,  grain  bins,  tanks,  culverts, 
flumes,  and  all  sheet  metal  uses. 


Insure  Before  You  Tour 

FREE  :  Send  for  Road  Map  of  New  York  State 
Large  scale,  shows  all  good  roads  and 
routes.  Also  tells  how  you  can  save 
$4.00  to  $10.00  on  your  Automobile 
Insurance.  25,000  Farmers  now  insure 
in  this  Company. 


3ECUHITY 

SECURITY 

SAVING 

SERVICE 


MERCHANTS  MUTUAL  CASUALTY  CpMPANY 

Several  agents  in  each  county;  if  you  do  not  know  one,  write  as  at 

268  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Discuss  Mutual  Problems 

Jersey  Farm  and  City  Men  Work  'Together 


By  WILLIAM  DURYEE 

Secretary,  N.  J.  State  Dept,  of 
Agriculture 


IN  earlier  years 
agricultural  in¬ 
terests  dominated 
state  legislatures 
and  congress  with  the  consequent  en¬ 
actment  of  legislation  proposed  and 
fostered  by  the  agricultural  interests 
of  the  country.  With  the  decline  in 
farm  population  throughout  the  count- 
try,  and  with  the  great  increase  in  in¬ 
dustrial  population,  particularly  in  the 
eastern  states,  this  situation  is  now 
changed. 

Consideration  of  our  agricultural 
problems  must  now  be  approached 
from  the  standpoint  of  co-operation  be¬ 
tween  agricultural  and  industrial  in¬ 
terests  and  with  the  realization  on  the 
part  of  both  that  sound  and  substantial 
agriculture  is  essential  to  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  nation.  Farmers  can  no 
longer  force  their  policies  upon  the  rest 
of  the  country,  even  if  they  desired  to 
do  so,  but  by  showing  that  a  common 
interest  prevails,  progressive  steps  can 
be  taken  that  will  benefit  farming  and 
not  check  industrial  progress.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  sympathetic  inter¬ 
est  and  support  of  business  can  put 
across  a  better  program  in  some  re¬ 
spects  than  is  possible  without  such  co¬ 
operation. 

Business  Men,  Farmers  and 
Bankers  Confer 

An  exceedingly  interesting  and  prof¬ 
itable  conference  was  recently  held  at 
Trenton,  New  Jersey,  between  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  business  and  hanking  on 
the  one  hand  and  farmers’  organizations 
on  the  other.  The  conference  was  called 
by  Governor  Moore  of  that  state,  him¬ 
self  an  urban  resident  but  none  the  less 
cognizant  of  the  importance  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  the  need  for  agricultural 
prosperity  in  so  highly  industrialized 
a  state  as  New  Jersey. 

The  Governor  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  30,000  farms  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  produce  $100,000,000  worth  of  new 
wealth  annually.  He  stated  that  the 
farmers  had  no  desire  to  unload  their 
problems  on  business,  but  that  they  felt 
that  agriculture  was  of  sufficient  im¬ 
portance  to  be  given  full  consideration 
as  an  asset  to  the  state  by  every  citi¬ 
zen. 

Consumers’  Interests  Also 
Considered 

As  the  conference  progressed,  it  was 
brought  out  that  there  were  many  pro¬ 
jects  which  concern  the  welfare  of  the 
consumer  as  much  as  the  producer, 
aside  from  the  importance  of  develop¬ 
ing  agriculture  as  such.  For  example, 
it  was  shown  that  dairymen  in  the 
state  were  anxious  to  see  definite 
grades  of  milk  established  with  stand¬ 
ards  which  would  be  uniform,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  this  was  not  only  high¬ 
ly  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
producer  but  was  of  great  value  to  the 
consumer  from  the  standpoint  of  pro¬ 
tecting  the  milk  supply  in  towns  and 


cities.  It  was  shown 
that  the  demand  of 
consumers  for  tu¬ 
berculin-tested  milk 
was  resulting  in  the  elimination  of 
thousands  of  dairy  cows  owned  by 
farmers  in  the  state,  and  the  need  for 
state  compensation  to  these  farmers 
for  at  least  part  of  their  loss  in  re¬ 
placing  cattle  with  tested  animals. 

It  developed,  furthermore,  that 
grades  and  standard  packages  for  farm 
products  were  as  much  to  the  advant¬ 
age  of  the  consumer  as  to  the  producer, 
and  that  there  should  he  general  pub¬ 
lic  support  of  moves  to  bring  about 
better  standardization. 

Farmers  of  New  Jersey  have  been 
interested  for  many  years  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  city  markets  where  their 
products  could  be  sold  on  either  .a 
wholesale  or  retail  basis  and  a  part  of 
the  middle  man’s  charges  eliminated. 
This,  again,  was  of  prime  interest  to 
business  interests  in  view  of  the  large 
percentage  of  the  consumer’s  dollar 
spent  for  food. 

Insects  and  Plant  Diseases  Must 
Be  Controlled 

Appropriations  for  insect  and  disease 
control  were  placed  before  the  confer¬ 
ence  on  the  basis  of  protecting  the 
food  supply  and  the  ornamentation  of 
towns  and  cities  as  an  asset  to  these 
localities  as  places  of  residence.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  farms  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  should  he  attractive  places  in 
which  to  live  in  order  to  hold  a  high 
type  of  citizenship  and  business  in¬ 
terests  at  the  conference  expressed 
their  support  of  rural  electrification 
and  the  improvement  of  township  roads 
as  steps  in  that  direction. 

The  purchasing  power  of  farmers 
was  shown  to  have  an  important  bear¬ 
ing  upon  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
state  and  upon  the  ability  of  farmers 
to  purchase  manufactured  articles  for 
their  homes  and  farms.  Increased  pur¬ 
chasing  power  brought  about  by  great¬ 
er  farm  prosperity  in  the  state  had  a 
definite  meaning  on  such  a  basis  to 
these  business  men. 

Committee  Will  Study  Facts 

All  of  these  points  were  developed 
from  the  standpoint  of  developing  re¬ 
sources  of  the  state,  and  so  much  in¬ 
terest  was  taken  in  the  problem  as 
presented  that  the  Governor  was  re¬ 
quested  by  representatives  of  business 
to  appoint  a  committee  from  their 
number  to  work  with  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  other 
organized  agricultural  agencies,  to  sup¬ 
port  and  foster  the  many  lines  of  ac¬ 
tivity  which  were  shown  to  be  of  com¬ 
mon  interest.  This  committee  has 
been  appointed  and  represents  the 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  State 
Bankers’  Association,  the  Legislature, 
the  State  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs 
and  other  agencies  representing  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  urban  consumers. 


Considerate  Motorist-,  hold  your  breath- 
monoxide  GAS  IS  poisonous! — Life 
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Long  Islana  Holds  Its  Eleventh  Potato  Tour 

Seed  Grower,  Dealer  and  Producer  Inspect  Fields  and  Hear  Discussions 


,HE  annual  Long  Island  Potato  Tour  has 
become  an  established  institution.  The 
fact  that  this  year’s  tour  was  the  nth 
which  has  been  held  in  Nassau  and  Suf¬ 
folk  Counties  would  indicate  that  it  is  filling  a 
definite  need.  The  purpose,  as  stated  on  the 
program  this  year,  is  “to  bring  about  a  better 
understanding  between  the  farmer  who  produces 
seed  potatoes,  the  dealer  who 
handles  them  and  the  farmer 
who  grows  table  stock  from 
them.” 

An  idea  of  the  size  of  the 
tour  may  be  given  by  stating 
attendance  of  be¬ 
tween  three  and 
four  hundred  peo¬ 
ple.  Three  days 
were  taken  for 

„  ,  ^  the  tour  with  a 

n.  L.  Losline  .  ,  ,  r  . 

total  of  twenty- 
seven  stops  at  different  farms  in  two 
counties  and  with  two  evening  meet¬ 
ings  and  an  afternoon  meeting  on 
the  third  day  of  the  tour. 

A  well  thought  out  and  properly 
arranged  tour  moves  so  smoothly 
that  little  is  thought  of  the  arrange¬ 
ments  necessary.  It  is  only  when 
things  go  wrong  with  a  resulting 
confusion  that  the  lack  of  proper 
preparation  becomes  so  evident  to 
those  present.  Every  stop  was  made 
very  close  to  schedule  and  meals 
were  served  promptly  and  as  a  result 
everyone  had  nothing  but  praise  for 
the  trip. 

It  is  no  small  task  to  keep  75  to 
100  cars  in  line  without  losing  some 


By  H.  L.  GOSLINE 

Associate  Editor,  American  Agriculturist 
of  them.  A  New  York  State  Trooper  did  ex¬ 
cellent  work  in  stopping  traffic  at  intersection 
points  and  in  keeping  the  cars  together.  A 
flivver,  on  which  had  been  constructed  a  big  can¬ 
vas  potato,  led  the  line  of  cars  and  acted  as  a 
landmark.  Every  car  carried  tags  both  front 
and  rear  so  that  they  could  be  identified  by  the 
car  following  them.  The  big  potato  car  was  an 
object  of  considerable  interest  to  inhabitants  of 
the  villages  through  which  we  passed.  One 
Long  Island  grower  jokingly  suggested  that  if 
stripes  were  painted  on  it,  it  would  closely  re¬ 


The  “Big  Long  Island  Potato’*  that  led  the  tour.  County  Agent  E.  S.  Foster 
of  Suffolk  County  stands  at  the  left  and  H.  H.  Campbell  of  Nassau  County  at 
the  right  of  the  car.  The  county  agents,  the  potato  improvement  committees 
and  all  others,  who  helped  plan  and  carry  out  the  tour,  should  be  congratulated 
on  the  size  and  success  of  it. 


semble  a  Colorado  Potato  Beetle.  In  spite  of 
this  remark  it  was  a  good  job  and  served  its  pur¬ 
pose  well.  Doubtless,  it  will  be  preserved  in 
some  garage  or  barn  to  be  brought  out  and 
dusted  off  for  future  tours. 

It  is  only  fair  that  upstate  growers  and  grow¬ 
ers  from  other  states  ask  themselves  what  bene¬ 
fit  they  may  receive  from  a  trip  that  takes  them 
away  from  home  for  four  days  as  well  as  re¬ 
sulting  in  considerable  expense  to  them.  In  the 
first  place,  leaving  home  for  a  few  days  and 
seeing  some  new  country  is  a  vacation  even 
though  in  a  sense  it  is  a  business  trip  and  such  a 
trip  cannot  fail  to  send  a  man  home  with  a  more 
enthusiastic  feeling  toward  his  busi¬ 
ness.  Another  benefit  difficult  to 
measure  is  the  personal  acquaint¬ 
ances  and  friendships  that  are  made 
on  such  a  trip.  For  example,  Mr. 
Harold  Perry  of  Plainfield,  Vermont 
found  a  Long  Island  grower  at  one 
of  the  stops  on  Thursday  morning 
who  bought  a  carload  of  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes  froiji  him  last  spring.  They 
visited  together  for  some  time  and 
undoubtedly  each  has  a  much  clearer 
understanding  of  the  viewpoint  of 
the  other  fellow. 

There  was  also  something  to  see 
and  learn  at  every  stop  made.  There 
were  several  demonstrations  of  dif¬ 
ferent  seed  sources,  an  experiment 
showing  the  results  of  different 
times  and  methods  of  storing  cut 
seed  as  well  as  a  number  of  demon¬ 
strations  showing  different  equip¬ 
ment  for  cultivating  and  spraying. 
These  were  explained,  sometimes  by 
the  owner  of  the  farm  on  which  the 
{Continued  on  Page  14) 


Air  for  Farm  Factories 

Dairy  Cows  Need  Good  Ventilation  for  Health  and  Comfort 


Recent  progress  in  ventilation  practices 
has  centered  around  the  discovery  that  the 
temperature  in  the  barn,  the  hog  house  or 
the  poultry  house  must  be  uniform  for 
best  results.  Methods  of  preventing  temperature 
variations  by  means  of  insulating  material  and 
new  devices  to  control  air  flow  are  of  particular 
interest  at  this  time. 

No  form  of  animal  life  can  be  healthy  and 
[productive  without  sufficient  fresh  air  and  yet 
our  tighter  and  warmer  barns  of  today  keep  out 
that  air  unless  some  form  of  ventila¬ 
tion  system  is  installed.  The  cow. 
the  sow  and  the  hen  can  be  kept  com¬ 
fortable  and  healthy  only  if  the  tem-- 
perature  remains  uniform,  the  air 
fresh,  dry  and  sweet  and  the  build¬ 
ing  and  equipment  clean  and  sani¬ 
tary. 

Insulated  walls  and  in  some  cases 
insulated  ceilings  have  come  to  be 
recognized  as  essential  for  proper 
housing  conditions.  Frame  build¬ 
ings  are  now  constructed  with  double 
walls  which  contain  a  layer  of  insu¬ 
lating  material  between  two  layers 
of  lumber.  Masonry  walls  must  be 
made  thick  enough  to  keep  out  win¬ 
ter  cold  and  summer  heat  and  to 
I  prevent  sudden  temperature  changes 
if  the  highest  and  cheapest  produc¬ 
tion  of  milk,  eggs  and  pork  are  to  be 
[attained. 

Some  poultrymen  advocate  houses 
milt  entirely  of  material  which  they 
:laim  has  an  insulating  value  four 
times  as  great  as  wood  of  the  same 


By  BERT  GITTINS 

thickness.  Houses  of  this  kind  kept  well  ven¬ 
tilated  and  thoroughly  clean  have  made  possible 
the  successful  brooding  of  baby  chicks  on 
shelves  one  above  another  in  a  very  limited 
amount  of  space. 

Insulation  not  only  applies  to  the  building  it¬ 
self  for  successful  air  distribution  and  tempera¬ 
ture  control  but  it  is  also  a  necessity  for  the  ven¬ 
tilating  flues.  Unless  the  intakes  and  outtakes 


are  properly  insulated  the  temperature  of  the  air 
may  be  changed  as  it  moves  through  the  flues 
and  this  change  may  impair  its  circulation.  Flues 
not  insulated  are  also  likely  to  collect  moisture 
and  to  rust  out  for  that  reason. 

Another  new  development  in  farm  building 
ventilation  is  the  perfection  of  automatic  and 
semi-automatic  controls  in  the  air  flues.  These 
controls  consist  of  sensitive  dampers  which  regu¬ 
late  the  flow  of  air  and  in  that  way  prevent  tem¬ 
perature  variation.  They  save  the  farmer  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  and  worry  and  do  a 
better  job  of  keeping  conditions  for 
the  livestock  favorable  than  he  could 
do  by  regulating  the  flues  himself. 

A  butterfly  valve  in  the  outtakes 
which  can  be  regulated  to  maintain 
any  desired  range  in  temperature 
has  recently  been  developed  at  one 
of  the  college  agricultural  stations 
for  use  on  poultry  houses.  Ventilat¬ 
ing  fans  driven  by  electric  power  are 
also  being  used  by  some  commercial 
poultrymen. 

It  is  likewise  important  to  control 
moisture,  to  prevent  drafts  and  to 
eliminate  dust  and  foul  odors  in 
farm  buildings  by  means  of  proper 
ventilation.  But  present  day  experi¬ 
ments  indicate  that  these  points  are 
not  as  essential  as  uniformity  in 
temperature. 


A  stable  like  this  makes  the  work  of  producing  clean  milk  easier.  Note 
the  adjustable  fresh  air  intake  and  the  windows  arranged  so  they  admit 
fresh  air  at  the  top.  This  stable  is  also  supplied  with  drinking  bowls  and 
with  electric  lights. 


More  than  two  thousand  farmers  in 
New  York  state  planted  forest  trees 
on  idle  land  last  year.  A  total  of  22 
million  trees  were  planted  in  1927  ia. 
the  state. 


.k. 
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Greetings! 

This  world  is  a  difficult  world  indeed 
And  the  people  are  hard  to  suit, 

And  the  man  who  plays  on  the  violin 
Is  a  bore  to  the  man  with  the  flute. 

— Walter  Learned. 

ONE  of  the  interesting  and  sometimes  dis¬ 
couraging  things  about  an  editorial  job  is  the 
impossibility  of  pleasing  everybody.  We 
seldom  print  an  editorial  in  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  which  champions  some  cause  or  points 
out  some  wrong  that  we  do  not  receive  letters 
both  criticising  and  commending  us  for  our  stand. 

We  are  always  glad  to  get  such  letters  for 
they  help  us  to  get  out  a  better  and  fairer  paper, 
giving  the  truth  and  facts  on  both  sides  of  all 
important  questions.  At  the  same  time,  it  has 
always  been  the  editorial  policy  of  American 
Agriculturist  to  express  its  honest  and  candid 
opinion  and  tell  the  truth  as  we  see  it,  even 
though  it  may  hurt  sometimes  and  even  though  a 
majority  of  our  readers  might  disagree  with  us 
at  the  time.  We  know  that  farmers  are  fair  and 
that  they  will  have  far  more  respect  for  an  edi¬ 
torial  policy  that  is  honest  and  courageous  than 
for  one  that  bids  for  popularity  all  of  the  time. 

In  the  long  run,  none  of  our  problems  will  be 
solved  by  dodging  them  or  by  not  looking  facts 
squarely  in  the  face. 


Experimenting  With  Dairy  Feeds 

N  this  issue  we  are  publishing  a  brief  notice 
of  an  extensive  experiment  to  be  conducted 
at  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 
over  a  period  of  two  years  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  amount  of  protein  in  dairy  feeds 
which  will  get  the  best  results  in  milk  produc¬ 
tion.  Thirty-six  cows  are  to  be  purchased  for 
this  particular  experiment  and  fed,  as  nearly  as 
is  humanly  possible,  the  same  roughage.  Twelve 
of  the  cows  will  get  a  20  per  cent  protein  grain 
mixture,  twelve  a  16  per  cent  mixture,  and  twelve 
a  24  per  cent. 

Only  a  short  time  ago  it  was  our  privilege  to 
make  some  study  of  the  farm  feeding  experi¬ 
ments  conducted  by  one  of  the  largest  feed  man¬ 
ufacturers.  These  feeding  experiments  are  con¬ 
ducted  with  dairy  cows,  hogs,  poultry,  and  with 
growing  and  fattening  steers.  A  corps  of  well 
trained  scientists  is  in  charge  of  these  tests  and 
no  end  of  care  is  taken  to  carry  on  this  work 
with  the  most  scientific  methods  and  in  great 


detail.  Every  individual  animal  is  carefully 
weighed  and  measured  several  times  a  week  and 
the  effect  of  feeds  upon  each  individual  is  care¬ 
fully  noted  and  recorded.  One  of  the  commend¬ 
able  features  about  this  work  of  this  particular 
experimental  farm  is  the  very  large  number  of 
individual  cases  on  which  the  experiments  are 
made,  so  that  the  average  conclusion  could  be 
accepted  as  being  accurate. 

All  such  experimental  work,  whether  by  the 
colleges,  by  commercial  laboratories,  or  test 
farms,  is  of  inestimable  value  to  farmers,  for  it 
is  all  adding  to  the  sum  total  of  knowledge  of 
how  to  produce  food  with  the  greatest  possible 
efficiency  and  at  the  lowest  cost.  In  reference 
to  the  feeding  experiments,  we  have  often  said 
that  the  only  real  test  or  way  of  determining 
the  value  of  feed  is  the  actual  results  or  effects 
of  that  feed  from  the  animal  that  eats  it. 


Master  Farmer  Nominee  Gives 
Credit  to  Wife 

E  wish  that  all  of  our  readers  could  have 
the  privilege  and  inspiration  we  have  had 
in  reading  many  of  the  letters  that  have 
come  from  the  nominees  for  Master  Farmers 
after  they  were  notified  that  they  had  been  nom¬ 
inated.  One  of  the  chief  signs  of  greatness  in 
any  man  is  humility  and  modesty,  and  these  let¬ 
ters  from  our  Master  Farmer  nominees  certainly 
show  these  characteristics. 

Another  thing  that  we  always  like  to  see  is  a 
man  who  gives  proper  credit  for  what  success  he 
has  attained  to  his  wife,  and  many  of  these  let¬ 
ters  did  this.  Here  is  a  typical  one,  representa¬ 
tive  of  many  others : 

“Your  kindly  letter  notifying  me  as  one  of  many 
nominated  for  the  honor  of  Master  Farmer  duly  re¬ 
ceived,  and  I  must  say  I  feel  I  do  not  even  deserve 
the  honor  of  a  nomination,  for  my  goal  has  been 
that  of  endeavoring  to  be  as  good  a  farmer  and 
citizen  as  some  others  of  whom  I  know. 

“What  I  have  in  this  world  has  been  earned  by 
hard  knocks,  hard  work  on  my  part,  a  strict  ap¬ 
plication  to  business,  and  last  but  not  least  to  the 
partnership  and  team  work  of  my  dear  wife.  Wives 
often  do  not  get  the  credit  due  them.  Every  cent 
we  have  has  been  earned  by  our  own  labor. 

“Repeating  that  I  do  not  feel  I  deserve  a  nomi¬ 
nation,  I  am  nevertheless  mailing  the  work  sheet, 
more  as  an  indication  of  my  interest  than  for  any 
possible  reward. — H.  M.  F.” 

A  Good  Place  to  Live 

N  the  last  day  of  June  it  was  our  pleasure 
and  privilege  to  attend  a  picnic  in  Cattarau¬ 
gus  County,  New  York,  in  the  heart  of  one 
of  the  greatest  and  best  dairy  sections  in  the 
world.  Returning  that  evening,  we  watched 
mile  after  mile  of  this  fine  country  go  by  the  car 
windows.  As  we  saw  the  great  black  and  white 
herds  standing  in  the  lanes  or  returning  to  the 
pastures  after  the  evening  milking,  and  as  we 
noted  the  richness  of  the  pastures  and  the  heavy 
hay  of  the  surrounding  meadows,  we  thought 
again  that  these  old  eastern  hills  and  valleys  are 
pretty  good  places  to  live  in  after  all. 

This  conclusion  is  well  supported  by  facts  and 
figures.  The  May  farm  prices  in  New  York 
State  are  9  points  above  the  farm  prices  for  the 
whole  of  the  United  States,  according  to  G.  F. 
Warren  and  F.  A.  Pearson  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture.  Before  the  war, 
the  May  farm  price  of  wheat  in  New  York  av¬ 
eraged  10  cents  above  the  United  States  farm 
price.  The  difference  this  May  is  36  cents. 

The  farm  price  of  beans  in  New  York  before 
the  war  was  eight  cents  per  bushel  above  the  level 
for  the  United  States.  This  year  the  difference 
is  75  cents. 

Before  the  war,  potatoes  at  New  York  farm 
prices  were  worth  two  cents  a  bushel  more  than 
at  United  States  farm  prices.  This  year  the 
difference  is  27  cents  in  favor  of  New  York. 

The  farm  price  of  cows  in  New  York  before 
the  war  was  $6.28  above  the  United  States  level. 
This  year  the  difference  is  $34.00. 

Before  the  war,  the  New  York  farm  price  of 
hay  was  $3.53  per  ton  above  the  United  States 


farm  price.  New  York  hay  is  now  $.S(5  less 
than  the  United  States  farm  price. 

Before  the  war,  the  New  York  farm  price  of 
sheep  was  64  cents  below  the  United  States  farm 
price.  New  York  sheep  are  now  $2.19  less  than 
the  United  States  farm  price. 

Before  the  war,  lambs  were  worth  eight  cents 
more  per  hundred  at  New  York  farm  prices  than 
at  United  States  farm  prices.  The  difference  in 
favor  of  New  York  is  now  seventeen  cents. 

Of  course,  we  all  know  that  these  prices  are 
not  yet  as  high  as  they  should  be  and  that  hard 
times  still  prevail  on  farms,  but  there  certainly 
is  a  hopeful  trend  of  prices  upwards,  and  that 
trend  is  far  more  in  evidence  here  in  the  East 
than  anywhere  else. 

Those  of  you  who  have  the  pleasure  of  travel¬ 
ing  through  the  West  will  agree  that  there  is 
also  another  reason,  in  addition  to  better  prices, 
why  it  is  more  pleasant  to  live  on  the  farms  in 
this  section  of  the  country.  We  have  many  times 
mentioned  the  contrast  in  beauty  of  the  prairie 
country  with  our  hill  country.  A  level  country 
is  monotonous  and  uninteresting,  particularly  to 
one  who  has  had  living  experience  in  a  rolling 
or  hill  country.  We  seldom  ride  through  the  fine 
old  valleys  and  hills  of  our  eastern  farm  country 
without  thinking  of  the  grand  old  Biblical 
phrase:  ‘T  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills, 
from  whence  cometh  my  strength.” 


History  in  the  Making 

NE  of  the  most  interesting  documents  that  | 
has  come  to  our  attention  in  a  long  time,  is 
an  announcement  by  Professor  James  E. 
Boyle,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Eco¬ 
nomics,  that  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Ithaca,  has  just  received  a  farmer’s  diary  in  five 
volumes,  covering  fifty-seven  years  from  1840  to 
1897.  This  diary  was  kept  by  F.  W.  Squires  of 
North  Volney  in  Oswego  County,  New  York. 
No  better  history  of  the  times  and  of  the  rapid 
changes  in  fifty  years  can  be  found  in  some  of 
the  incidents  of  this  diary  which  we  give  below: 

Aug.  10,  1840.— Commenced  cradling  oats. 

May  14,  1841. — Fast  day  on  account  of  the. 
death  of  President  Harrison. 

Oct.  23,  1840. — Drawed  8159  lbs.  cheese  and 
357  lbs.  butter. 

Sept.  20,  1841. — Drawed  40  bu.  of  potatoes 
to  Mr.  Herrick  for  shoemaking. 

Oct.  20,  1843. — Went  from  Rome  to  Utica 
and  back  today  on  the  cars  for  the  first  time. 

Nov.  24,  1843. — Split  and  corded  one  cord  of 
wood  in  one  hour  from  one  tree. 

July  6,  1846. — Came  to  Orange  to  work  hay¬ 
ing  for  Mr.  C.  Pruden  at  $i  a  day.  Been  mow¬ 
ing  and  made  myself  sick  drinking  too  much 
water. 

Sept.  5,  1850. — Sarah  Lewis  began  to  spin  for 
us  yesterday. 

Sept.  8,  1850. — Father,  Mother  and  I  been  to 
church  today  and  Preston  Robinson’s  sons 
preached.  Ebenezer  preached  in  the  A.  M., 
from  Galatians  6:10,  and  Samuel  in  the  P.  M. 
from  Psalms  112:10,  last  part.  Good  sermons. 

April  19,  1861. — Went  to  Oswego  yesterday  I 
with  81  dozen  of  eggs  for  John  Campbell  and 
sold  them  for  loc  a  dozen. 

April  23,  1861. — They  are  enlisting  today  at 
Fulton  and  Oswego  to  go  South. 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

HERE  is  a  pretty  good  old  farm  yarn  (fel¬ 
low  members  of  the  A.  A.  staff  say  that  thiS| 
chestnut  is  certainly  worm-eaten  ! )  about  the  | 
city  teacher  in  the  small  rural  school  who  asked 
the  little  farm  boy  if  there  were  twenty  sheep 
in  a  pasture  and  one  jumped  out  how  many 
would  be  left,  to  which  young  William  promptl}" 
replied,  “None!” 

“That’s  wrong,  William.”  | 

“No  it  ain’t  wrong  neither,”  said  Willie.  “YoiJj 
may  know  ’rithmetic,  teacher,  but  if  you  thinldj 
there  would  be  any  sheep  left  in  that  pasture 
after  one  had  jumped  out,  you  jest  don’t  knovl 
sheep  I”  I 
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Farmers  and  the  Democratic  Platform 


Review  of  the  Planks  of  Special  Interest  to  Eastern  Agriculture 


AS  most  of  our  readers  already  know,  Gov¬ 
ernor  Alfred  E.  Smith  of  New  York  was 
nominated  for  President  receiving  a  total 
of  849  2-3  out  of  the  1100  votes  of  the 
delegates  at  the  Democratic  national  convention 
at  Houston,  Texas.  Senator  Joseph  T.  Robin¬ 
son  of  Arkansas  was  nominated  for  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  receiving  1035  1-6  votes. 

As  with  the  Republicans  at  Kansas  City,  the 
chief  arguments  and  discussions  at  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Convention  were  over  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  and  the  question  of  farm  relief. 
The  Democratic  platform  pledges  prohibition  en¬ 
forcement,  but  near  the  close  of  the  convention. 
Governor  Smith  wired  the  delegates  thanking 
them  for  the  great  honor  he  had  received  and 


Governor  and  Mrs.  Alfred  E.  Smith 

stating  his  position  on  prohibition.  He  said  he 
believed  there  should  be  fundamental  changes 
in  the  present  provisions  for  national  prohibition, 
and  he  thought  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  chosen 
leader  of  the  people  “to  point  the  way  which  in 
his  opinion  leads  to  a  sane,  sensible  solution”  of 
a  condition  which  he  was  convinced  was  unsatis¬ 
factory  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 

Governor  Smith  also  said  that  he  believed  the 
saloon  a  “defunct '  institution”  and  invoked  the 
Democratic  principles  of  local  self-government 
and  states’  rights  to  eliminate  corruption  and 
bootlegging  and  bring  about  real  temperance,  re¬ 
spect  for  law  and  eradication  of  the  existing 
evils. 

Law  Enforcement 

The  Democratic  prohibition  plank  in  the  plat¬ 
form  read  as  follows : 

The  Republican  party,  for  eight  years  in  complete 
control  of  the  government  at  Washington,  presents 
the  remarkable  spectacle  of  feeling  compelled  in  its 
national  platform  to  promise  obedience  to  a  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  Federal  Constitution  which  it  has 
flagrantly  disregarded  and  to  apologize  to  the  coun¬ 
try  for  its  failure  to  enforce  laws  enacted  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  Speaking  for  the 
national  Democracy,  this  convention  pledges  the 
party  and  its  nominees  to  an  honest  effort  to  enforce 
the  Eighteenth  Amendment  and  all  other  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  and  all  laws  enacted 
pursuant  thereto. 

The  Plank  on  Agriculture 

Some  of  the  McNary-Haugenites,  disappoint¬ 
ed  at  what  they  had  been  able  to  secure  from  the 
Republican  convention  at  Kansas  City,  went  to 
Houston  to  continue  the  fight.  After  the 
adoption  of  the  Democratic  plank  on  agriculture, 
those  w’ho  favored  the  McNary-Haugen  Bill 
stated  thiat  the  Democratic  platform  was  much 
more  satisfactory  to  agriculture.  A  summary 
of  this  platform  reads  as  follows: 


*  *  *  Four  years  ago  the  Republican  party,  forced 
to  acknowledge  the  critical  situation,  pledged  itself 
to  take  all  steps  necessary  to  bring  back  a  balanced 
condition  between  agriculture  and  other  industries 
and  labor.  To-day  it  faces  the  country  not  only 
with  that  pledge  unredeemed  but  broken  by  the  acts 
of  a  Republican  President,  who  is  primarily  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  failure  to  Offer  a 
constructive  program  to  restore 
equality  to  agriculture. 

While  he  had  no  constructive 
and  adequate  program  to  offer 
in  its  stead,  he  has  twice  vetoed 
farm  relief  legislation  and  has 
sought  to  justify  his  disapproval 
of  agricultural  legislation  part¬ 
ly  on  grounds  wholly  inconsist¬ 
ent  with  his  acts  making  in¬ 
dustrial  monopolies  the  bene¬ 
ficiaries  of  government  favor; 
and  in  indorsing  the  agricultural 
policy  of  the  present  Adminis¬ 
tration  the  Republican  party  in 
its  recent  convention  served 
notice  upon  the  farmer  that  the 
so-called  protective  system  is 
not  meant  for  him;  that,  while 
it  offers  protection  to  the  priv¬ 
ileged  few,  it  promises  con¬ 
tinued  world  prices  to  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  the  chief  cash  crops 
of  agriculture.  *  *  * 

Farm  relief  must  rest  on  the 
basis  of  an  economic  equality 
of  agriculture  with  other  in¬ 
dustries.  To  give  this  equality 
a  remedy  must  be  found  which 
will  include  among  other  things : 

(A)  Credit  aid  by  loans  to  co-operations  on  at 
least  as  favorable  a  basis  as  the  government  aid 
to  the  merchant  marine. 

(B)  Creation  of  a  Federal  farm  board  to  assist 
the  farmer  and  stock  raiser  in  the  marketing  of 
their  products  as  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has 
done  for  the  banker  and  business  man.  With  our 
archaic  banking  and  panic  under  Republican  Ad¬ 
ministrations,  it  was  a  Democratic  Congress  in  the 
administration  of  a  Democratic  President  that  ac¬ 
complished  its  stabilization  through  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  act  creating  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  with 
powers  adequate  to  its  purpose. 

Now,  in  the  hour  of  agriculture’s  need,  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  pledges  the  establishment  of  a  new 
agricultural  policy  fitted  to  present  conditions,  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  a  farm  board  vested  with  all 
the  powers  necessary  to  accomplish  for  agriculture 
what  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  been  able  to 
accomplish  for  finance,  in  full  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  banks  of  the  country,  through  volun¬ 
tary  co-operation,  were  never  able  to  stabilize  the 
financial  system  of  the  country  imtil  government 
powers  were  invoked  to  help  them. 

(C)  Reduction  through  proper  government  agen¬ 
cies  of  the  spread  between  what  the  farmer  and 
stock-raiser  gets  and  the  ultimate  consumer  pays, 
with  consequent  benefits  to  both. 

(D)  Consideration  of  the  condition  of  agriculture 
in  the  formulation  of  government  financial  and  tax 
measures. 

We  pledge  the  party  to  foster  and  develop  co¬ 
operative  marketing  associations  through  appro¬ 
priate  government  aid. 


We  recognize  that  experience  has  demonstrated 
that  members  of  such  associations  alone  cannot  suc¬ 
cessfully  assume  the  full  responsibility  for  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  benefits  all  producers  alike.  We  pledge 
the  party  to  an  earnest  endeavor  to  solve  this  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  distribution  of  the  cost  of  dealing  with 
crops  surpluses  over  the  marketed  units  of  the  crop 

whose  producers  are  benefited 
by  such  assistance.  The  solu¬ 
tion  of  this  problem  would  avoid 
government  subsidy,  to  which 
the  Democratic  party  has  al¬ 
ways  been  opposed.  The  solu¬ 
tion  of  this  problem  will  be  a 
prime  and  immediate  Concern 
of  a  Democratic  administration. 

We  direct  attention  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  a  Democratic 
Congress  in  the  administration 
of  a  Democratic  President  which 
established  the  Federal  loan 
system  and  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  entire  rural  credits 
structure,  which  has  aided  agri¬ 
culture  to  sustain  in  part  the 
shock  of  the  policies  of  two  Re¬ 
publican  administrations;  and 
we  promise  thorough-going  ad¬ 
ministration  of  our  rural  credits 
laws,  so  that  the  farmers  in  all 
sections  may  secure  the  maxi¬ 
mum  benefits  intended  under 
these  acts. 

Republican  Corruption 

Unblushingly,  the  Republican 
party  offers  as  its  record  agri¬ 
culture  prostrate,  industry  depressed,  American 
shipping  destroyed,  workmen  without  employment, 
everywhere  disgust  and  suspicion  and  corruption 
unpunished  and  unafraid. 

Never  in  the  entire  history  of  the  country  has 
there  occurred  in  any  given  period  of  time  or, 
indeed,  in  all  time  put  together,  such  a  spectacle  of 


We  Give  Both  Sides 

N  page  5  of  the  June  30  issue  we  gave 
you  a  summary  of  some  of  the  important 
parts  of  the  Republican  Platform.  At  that 
time  we  stated  that  in  an  early  issue  we  would 
do  the  same  for  the  Democratic  Platform. 
Here  it  is. 


sordid  corruption  and  unabashed  rascality  as  that 
which  has  characterized  the  administration  of  Fed¬ 
eral  affairs  under  eight  blighting  years  of  Republi¬ 
can  rule.  *  *  * 

Foreign  Policy 

*  *  *  We  declare  for  a  constructive  foreign  policy 
based  on  these  principles: 

(A)  Outlawry  of  war  and  an  abhorrence  of  mili¬ 
tarism,  conquest  and  imperialism. 

(B)  Freedom  from  entangling  political  alliances 
with  foreign  nations. 

(C)  Protection  of  American  lives  and  rights. 

(Continued  on  Page  9) 


Senator  Joseph  T.  Robinson 


An  interior  view  of  the  hall  at  Houston,  while  the  Democratic  National  Convention  was  in  session. 
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Let  us  help  you! 


You  can  always  get  your  harvest ‘time  hardware 
needs  at  the  right  prices  and  of  the  very  best, 
most  dependable  quality,  at  one  of  our  “Farm 
Service”  Hardware  Stores.  At  this  time  of  the 
year,  when  harvest  work  is  piling  up  and  you 
sometimes  need  repair  parts  or  equipment  in  a 
hurry,  you  will  find  our  stores  your  friend, 
ready  to  serve  you  on  a  moment’s  notice  in  any 
and  every  way  that  we  possibly  can.  We  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  look  over  your  machinery  and 
other  equipment  you  will  use  for  taking  care  of 
your  crops,  and  get  the  missing  things  or  repair 
parts  you  need  before  the  rush  starts.  At  a 
“tag”  store  you  will  find  that  friendly,  helpful 
service  that  assures  you  the  fullest  value  for 
your  money  and  the  opportunity  to  “see  before 
you  buy.” 


Your  Farm  Service 
Hardware  Men. 


A.Als  Western  New  York 

Farm  and  Home  Talk 


Haying  Will  Be  Late 


M.  C.  Burritt 


WESTERN  New 
York  has  had 
another  hard  blow  in  the  extraordin¬ 
arily  heavy  and  long  continued  rains 
of  the  past  two  weeks.  It  rained  al¬ 
most  every  day  in  the  ten  days  from 
June  21  to  30.  On 
the  heavier  more 
poorly  drained  soils, 
farmers  have  been 
unable  to  do  a  thing. 
On  the  lighter  better 
drained  soils,  some 
work  has  been  done 
on  the  land.  Weeds, 
especially  quack 
grass,  are  growing 
vigorously  and  undis¬ 
turbed  in  most  corn 
and  bean  fields  for 
most  of  these  crops  had  just  been 
planted  and  not  yet  cultivated.  Water 
stands  in  the  low  places  everywhere. 
Practically  no  hay  has  been  cut  and 
alfalfa  has  been  ready  for  a  week  or 
more. 

Weather  Affects  Farmer’s 
Outlook 

The  condition  is  discouraging  and 
calls  for  the  cheerful  philosophy  of 
Riley  in  his  “Thoughts  for  a  discour¬ 
aged  Farmer.”  It  will  probably  come 
out  all  right  but  when  a  man  has  to 
be  around  a  farm  with  so  much  work 
suffering  to  be  done  and  unable  to  do 
any  of  it,  he  can’t  be  blamed  for  get¬ 
ting  pessimistic.  And  the  difficulty  re¬ 
acts  on  others.  A  salesman  calling  on 
farmers  told  me  this  week  that  his 


By  M.  G.  BURRITT 


sales  had  fallen  off 
heavily  because 
farmers,  discouraged  with  the  outlook 
were  refusing  to  buy  anything  not  ab¬ 
solutely  essential. 

The  rains  have  assured  abundant 
spring  grain  and  clover  and  alfalfa 
crops,  and  winter  wheat  has  made  won¬ 
derful  improvement.  But  the  set-back 
and  limitation  of  cash  crops,  coming 
on  top  of  the  light  set  of  apples  will 
be  a  serious  blow  to  many  western 
New  York  farmers.  It  will  make  an¬ 
other  lean  year  for  them.  Probably 
20  to  25  per  cent  of  the  intended  bean 
acreage  in  the  fruit  belt  was  not  plant¬ 
ed  and  it  is  too  late  now.  Very  little 
cabbage  has  been  planted  here  and 
the  intended  acreage  cannot  be  increas¬ 
ed  because  the  plants  are  not  available. 
All  cabbage  will  be  late.  A  week  or 
two  of  fine  weather  now  and  it  is  clear 
today,  will  do  something  to  retrieve 
losses  and  cheer  us  up.- 

“They’s  been  a  heap  o’rain,  but  the  sun’s 
out  today 

And  the  clouds  of  the  wet  spell  is  all 
cleared  away. 

And  the  woods  is  all  the  greener  and  the 
grass  is  greener  still ; 

It  may  rain  again  to-morry,  but  I  don’t 
think  it  will. 

Some  says  the  crops  is  ruined,  and  the 
corn’s  drownded  out. 

And  propha-sy  the  wheat  will  be  a  failure, 
without  doubt ; 

But  the  kind  Providence  that  has  never 
failed  us  yet. 

Will  be  on  hand  onc’t  more  at  the  ’leventh 
hour,  I  bet!” 


The  Imperial  Valley  of  California 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 

irrigation  enters  the  valley  through 
Mexico  and  the  amount  taken  out  there 
by  land  owners  limits  the  amount 
available  in  the  valley  which  is  in  con¬ 
stant  danger  from  overflow. 

One  can  appreciate  with  difficulty 
what  the  situation  is  unless  they  can 
see  at  close  range  what  the  real  value 
is  and  consider  the  tremendous  damage 
likely  to  come  from  the  overflow  of 
this  mighty  river,  which  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  United  States  with  its 
sources  in  the  States  of  Utah  and  Col¬ 
orado  flowing  south  into  the  Gulf  of 
California  and  having  a  rush  of  water 
from  the  mountains  when  the  late 
spring  freshets  come  without  control. 
The  waters  of  the  Colorado,  when  they 
reach  the  low  sand  hills  on  the  Arizona 
line  after  coming  down  through  the 
canyons  above,  carries  an  immense 
amount  of  silt  estimated  at  more  than 
one  hundred  and  eighty-two  million 
cubic  yards  or  equal  in  volume  to  the 
total  excavation  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

Below  Sea  Level 

Imperial  Valley  lies  in  the  south¬ 
easterly  portion  of  California.  On  the 
south  it  is  bounded  by  the  Mexican 
border  line.  Its  easterly  edge  is  about 
forty  miles  west  of  the  Colorado  River 
and  a  low  range  of  sand  hills  lie  be¬ 
tween  the  river  channel  and  the  valley 
floor.  Centuries  ago  the  Imperial  Val¬ 
ley  was  the  northerly  end  of  the  Gulf 
of  California.  The  silt  gradually  built 
a  delta  cutting  off  the  northern  end. 
Time  evaporated  this  water  and  left 
the  valley  below  sea  level.  It  is  now 
evident  that  when  nature  gets  ready 
again  to  dam  the  River  with  silt  that 
no  other  opening  will  remain  except  to 
once  more  fill  in  the  present  bowl  or 
some  portion  of  this  great  Imperial 
Valley  with  a  consequent  death  dealing 
damage.  The  American  land  owners 
in  Mexico  naturally  object  to  any 
change  that  will  give  them  less  water 
and  protect  those  land  owners  on  the 
California  side  both  against  too  much 
and  too  little  water  and  the  direct  con¬ 


trol  of  the  river.  The  control  of  the 
river  would  serve  the  present  use  of 
water  for  three  years  and  develop 
enough  horsepower  to  pay  the  cost  of 
construction  and  interest  on  the  same 
for  twenty-five  years. 

The  damage  from  river  overflow  will 
stand  out  as  more  impressive  if  we 
know  that  at  its  danger  point  it  runs 
from  one  hundred  to  three  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  above  the  cultivated  and  set¬ 
tled  areas,  inviting  an  almost  un¬ 
believable  loss  of  life  and  property.  A 
large  market  for  water  will  be  made 
available  both  for  irrigation  and  power 
purposes  from  Los  Angeles  and  the 
cities  and  territory  south  of  it,  which 
has  a  value  mainly  in  support  to  the 
Government  through  water  used.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  I  don’t  think  we  ought 
to  add  to  production  in  this  country 
unless  the  cost  is  paid  by  the  bene¬ 
ficiaries  either  in  crops  grown  or  by 
power  used  which  is  not  a  problem  any 
more.  There  is  demand  for  it  to  run 
wheels  at  a  less  price  than  can  be 
generated  by  steam  and  there  are 
bound  to  be  problems  arising  of  an  in¬ 
terstate  and  international  importance 
that  Federal  authorities  could  better 
solve. 

The  small  sums  that  the  states  could 
possibly  contribute  would  not  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  make  good  for  the  trouble 
and  danger  if  ownership  was  divided. 
What  is  more,  we  have  as  a  nation, 
three  great  nation-wide  water  prob¬ 
lems.  The  control  of  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Great  Lakes  waterway  which 
sooner  or  later  must  become  nation¬ 
wide  in  their  significance  and  import¬ 
ance  and  two  of  them  exceedingly  in¬ 
ternational  in  their  type,  and  I  feel  it 
is  high  time  we  got  acquainted  with 
our  neighbors  on  an  every  day  working 
basis  and  brush  off  a  few  chips  that  are 
getting  on  our  shoulders  as  the  big  boy 
in  camp.  I  have  seen  only  extracts 
from  the  Swing- Johnson  Bill,  but  I 
should  judge  it  has  general  fairness. 
While  writing  these  notes  the  above 
bill  has  received  favorable  attention 
from  the  Congress  at  Washington. 
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With  the  A.  A. 

Livestock  Man 


About  the  Dairy 

Frequently  the  question  is  asked, 
“How  shall  we  save  ourselves  from 
overproduction  of  dairy  products?” 
This  is  a  logical  question  for  one  to 
ask,  who  is  considering  the  investing 
of  his  time  and  money  in  a  herd  of 
dairy  cattle.  We  experience  severe 
price  fluctuations  and  price  depressions 
in  the  market  range  of  our  other  farm 
products,  so  how  about  butter  and  but- 
terfat  ? 

An  examination  of  conditions  con¬ 
vinces  us  that  we  need  have  no  fear 
of  overproduction  and  resultant  low 
prices  of  dairy  products  in  the  near 
future.  The  fact  that  we  imported  ap¬ 
proximately  6,000,000  pounds  of  butter 
last  year,  in  the  face  of  a  12-cent  tariff, 
assures  us  that  the  demand  in  our 
country  continues  to  be  active.  Busi¬ 
ness  conditions  are  very  good  in  the 
United  States  as  a  whole,  there  being 
no  demoralizing  influences,  such  as  un¬ 
employment  of  large  masses,  or  severe 
financial  depression.  These  conditions 
indicate  that  our  consumption  of  but¬ 
ter  will  equal,  if  not  exceed,  our  pro¬ 
duction,  as  was  the  case  last  year. 


Products  Surplus 

The  results  were  remarkable.  The 
consumption  of  milk  and  other  dairy 
products  was  increased  over  15  per 
cent.  This  was  done  in  one  city  in  one 
week.  The  same  can  be  done  in  other 
cities  or  in  entire  states.  It  should  be 
done  in  the  interest  of  health  and 
economy.  Furthermore,  as  a  measure 
of  relieving  any  possible  overproduction 
that  might  occur  in  coming  years,  we 
can  depend  upon  this  sort  of  edu¬ 
cational  work  always  to  keep  the  cows 
working  full  time  at  a  profit  to  the 
owner. — Clarence  Poe,  in  The  Pro¬ 
gressive  Farmer,  a  Standard  Farm 
Paper. 

Editor’s  Note — We  thoroughly 
agree  with  Mr.  Poe,  except  that  we 
believe  there  is  danger  of  producing  too 
much  of  a  seasonal  surplus.  We  also 
need  to  watch  short  time  fluctuations 
in  production  such  as  result  from  rais¬ 
ing  too  many  heifer  calves  when  prices 
are  good  and  too  few  when  prices  are 
low.  Over  a  period  of  years,  however, 
we  doubt  if  dairymen  should  fear  a 
surplus  of  dairy  products. 


Consumption  Will  Increase 
For  further  encouragement  as  to  the 
dairy  outlook,  we  have  only  to  look  into 
the  possibilities  for  increased  consump¬ 
tion  of  butter  and  other  dairy  products 
in  our  own  country.  Our  per  capita 
consumption  of  these  products  is  rela¬ 
tively  low  as  compared  with  some  of 
the  other  countries  of  the  world:  thus 
leaving  a  potential  market  at  home  for 
an  increasing -volume  of  products.  Ed¬ 
ucational  work  that  will  keep  before 
our  people  facts  concerning  the  food 
and  health  value  of  dairy  products  will 
result  in  an  increasing  volume  of  con¬ 
sumption.  Recently  the  results  of  such 
an  educational  campaign  were  present¬ 
ed  most  strikingly  in  one  of  our  South¬ 
ern  cities  where  every  resident  was  told 
of  the  value  of  milk  as  a  food  as  well 
as  its  cheapness  of  cost  per  unit  of 
food  value.  A  well  organized  group  of 
college  specialists,  physicians,  and  nu¬ 
trition  experts  devoted  a  week  to  this 
work.  The  women’s  clubs  were  ad¬ 
dressed;  organizations  of  various  kinds 
in  which  all  classes  of  people  were 
represented  had  this  information 
brought  to  them;  and  factory  workers 
who  must  practice  the  strictest  econo¬ 
my  in  buying  their  foodstuffs  were 
reached  during  their  noon  hour  or  after 
working  hours.  In  fact,  there  were 
few  residents  in  this  city  who  did  not 
receive  information  about  milk  during 
the  week,  either  from  the  lectures  de¬ 
livered  or  from  the  extensive  window 
displays  in  numerous  downtown  stores. 


Small  Sheep  Flock  Still 
Profitable 

HE  small  flock  of  sheep,  kept  as  a 
side-line  continues  to  be  one  of  the 
most  profitable  of  farm  enterprises.  In 


Rambouillet  lamb  triplets  on  the 
farm  of  Hubert  Beardsley  in  Schuyler 
County. 

spite  of  well-meant  prophecies  to  the 
contrary,  lambs  and  wool  are  selling  at 
remunerative  price  levels. 

Many  people  are  learning  that  a 
roast  of  lamb,  especially  during  the  hot 
months,  has  many  features  to  make  it 
attractive.  The  meat  from  any  age 
sheep  is  healthful  but  in  this  country 
our  sheep  meat  means  lamb.  One 
reason  assigned  for  the  high  value  of 
mutton  as  a  food  is  the  fact  that  it 
contains  less  of  those  substances 
known  as  “purins”  which  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  when  utilized  by  the  human  body 


Flapper — Ah,  for  the  love  of  Pete,  don’t  be  silly!  1  did  this  to 
avoid  an  accident! — judge. 


to  produce  such  diseases  as  gout,  rheu¬ 
matism,  etc. 

A  favorable  factor  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  farm  flock  is  that  expensive 
buildings  are  not  a  necessity — ^where 
late  lambing  is  practiced  it  is  possible 
to  put  sheep  through  the  winter  with 
the  aid  of  an  open  shed  that  is  dry 
underfoot  and  this  may  be  made  of 
poles  and  straw. 

Hubert  C.  Beardsley  of  Schuyler 
County,  New  York  has  a  farm  flock 
of  registered  Rambouillets  whose  rec¬ 
ord  of  production  has  come  under  my 
observation.  In  1926  they  lambed  in 
April  and  in  1827  in  February.  Nine¬ 
teen  ewes  within  a  period  of  ten 
months  dropped  fifty-two  lambs. 
Thirteen  ewes  in  February,  1927, 
dropped  twenty-one  lambs.  One  of 
the  ewes  had  twins  in  April  and 
dropped  triplets  the  first  week  of  the 
following  February.  The  April,  1926, 
lambs  in  November  weighed  110  to  120 
pounds.  The  flock  averaged  12  1-3 
pounds  of  wool. 

One  interesting  fact  is  that  these 
ewes  had  practically  no  shelter  except 
at  lambing  time.  There  being  no  barn 
to  speak  of  on  the  farm  the  ewes  were 
lambed  in  a  hen  house.  A  pair  of 
twin  lambs  was  born  in  this  old  hen 
house  last  February  when  the  ther¬ 
mometer  registered  18  degrees  below 
zero.  This  merely  shows  what  can 
be  done  with  limited  buildings  in  the 
handling  of  a  small  flock  of  farm  sheep. 
The  cut  shows  one  of  the  old  matrons 
with  her  little  flock  of  triplets — she  ob¬ 
viously  took  seriously  the  Biblical  in¬ 
junction  to  “Multiply  and  replenish  the 
earth”. — M.  J.  Smith. 


To  Study  Protein  Require¬ 
ments  of  Dairy  Cows 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation,  at  Rochester  on  June  21,  Pro¬ 
fessor  E.  S.  Savage  announced  an  ex¬ 
periment  to  be  made  in  the  feeding  of 
protein  to  dairy  cows  which  will  be 
watched  with  great  interest  by  all 
dairymen  of  this  section.  The  experi¬ 
ment  is  made  possible  by  the  appro¬ 
priations  of  $7,500  each  by  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  Co-operative  Association 
and  the  Grange-League-Federation  Ex¬ 
change  to  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture.  The  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  will  contribute  the  use  of  its 
laboratories  and  equipment. 

Thirty-six  cows  will  be  bought  for 
the  experiment.  All  of  the  cows  will 
be  fed  “timothy  medium  clover  mixed” 
hay  and  corn  silage.  Twelve  cows  will 
get  a  grain  mixture  20  per  cent  protein ; 
twelve  cows  a  16  per  cent  protein  mix¬ 
ture;  and  twelve  cows  a  24  per  cent 
protein  mixture.  The  experiment  will 
run  through  two  years,  through  two 
lactations.  From  the  results  it  can  be 
determined  what  is  the  most  effective 
amount  of  protein  under  the  conditions 
of  the  experiment. 

A  Big  Item  in  the  Feed  Bill 
The  results  will  be  important  to  all 
dairymen  because  the  difference  in  the 
amount  of  protein  which  feeds  contain 
makes  a  considerable  difference  in  the 
cost  of  the  feed.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  difference  of  opinion  among  farmers 
over  the  right  percentage  of  protein 
in  grain  mixture.  New  England  and 
middle  western  farmers  think  20  per 
cent  protein  in  the  mixture  is  enough 
with  mixed  hay  and  silage,  but  75  per 
cent  of  the  New  York  dairymen  insist 
upon  a  24  per  cent  protein  feed.  The 
experiment  should  help  to  answer  this 
question. 


Cornell  has  a  bulletin  on  raising 
calves  which  gives  information  on  feed¬ 
ing  dry  skimmilk.  Ask  for  E  73  on  a 
postcard  addressed  to  the  state  college 
of  agriculture  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  if  you 
desire  a  cogy, 
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-  The 

Cutter  That 
Does  Not  Clog 

“I  am  well -pleased  with  the 
No.  81  Papec  Cutter,  purchased 
this  year.  It  has  never  clogged  the 
pipe  and  runs  so  light.  It  will  cut 
and  elevate  twice  as  much  as  any 
cutter  I  ever  saw.  The  feed  roll 
is  a  great  thing,  no  stopping  of 
bundles  on  the  table.” — H.  B. 
Austin,  Siles,  Penna. 
j  Send  for  New  FREE  Catalog 
It  tells  you  how  to  fight  the  corn  borer 
menace.  How  to  have  a silo  when 
the  feeding  season  opens.  How  to  make 
a  Papec  pay  for  itself  in  one  or  two  sea-  j 
sons.  If  you  haye  a  silo,  you  should 
have  a  copy  of  this  helpful  book,  t  WriteF 
for  it  today.  ’  • 

Papec  Machine  Company 
111  Main  St. 

Shorfsville.  N.  Y. 


B 


BetterCornCr^ 

*‘The  Crib  With  the  Steel  Rib** 

^EGLECTED  storage  of  Corn  and  Grain 
crops  is  a  plain  throwing  away  of  dollars. 
Only  Galvanized  Metal  Cribs  and  Bins  can 
save  the  Profits  you  have  worked  for;  and  not 
all  of  these  are  alike.  Write  for 
BUCKEYE  catalog  and  “Bet- 
Bulletin. 
SPECIAL  TERMS  on 
early  shipments. 
_  wehelpyoufinance. 

(  I  {Rlhi  THE  THOMAS  &  ^ 

ARMSTRONG  CO. 
fWW  137  Main  Street  \ 
LONDON,  OHIO!  ' 


Fishkill  Farms 

Offer  the  Followins 

BULL  CALVES 

Fishkill  De  Meer  Hengerveld 
Born  Feb,  6,  192S 
Fishkill  De  Hond  Hengerveld 
Born  Feb.  13,  1923  \ 

HEIFER  CALVES 

Fishkill  May  Maid 
Born  April  26,  192S 

For  Pedigrees,  prices,  terms,  etc.. 
Write 

Fishkill  Farms 

HENRY  MORGENHTHAU.  Jr..  Owner 
461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


Reliable  Pigs 

They  are  heavy  legged,  square  backed,  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  crossed,  also  Berkshire  and  Chester  crossed 
6  to  8  weeks  old.  $4.00  each;  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.50 
each.  They  are  the  kind  that  make  large  hogs.  Will 
ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  Also  a  few- 
Wgh  grade  Berkshire  pigs,  8  weeks  old,  $6.00  each. 
Keep  them  ten  days  and  if  not  satisfactory,  return 
at  my  expense.  No  charge  for  crating.  EDWARD 
COLLINS.  35  Walthem  St.,  Lexington,  Mass. 


Pigs  From  Reliable  Stock 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity.  We 
seU  only  high  grade  pigs,  fast  growers,  that  will  prove 
a  good  investment— thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size 
and  breeding.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire— Berkshire  &  Chester 

7  to  8  weeks  old . $3.50 

8  to  10  weeks  old . $4.00 

Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  money  refunded.  10  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free.  A.  M.  LUX,  206 
Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  Wob.  1415 


FEEDERS  OR  BREEDERS 

PIGS  OF  aUALITY 

When  starting  to  raise  a  hog,  why  not  have  quality. 
These  are  all  large  blocky  pigs.  The  kind  that  will  make 
a  hog.  What  is  50c  more  on  a  good  pig  to  raise. 
Yorkshire  and  Che.ster  cross  or  Chester  and  Berkshire 
cross.  7  to  8  weeks  old.  $3.50  each;  8  to  10  weeks  old. 
$3.75  each.  I  will  ship  C.b.D.  to  you  on  approval  and  if 
you  are  not  satisfied  in  10  days  with  the  pigs,  return 
pigs  at  my  expense.  No  charge  for  crating.  WALTER 
LUX,  388  Salem  St..  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0086. 
P*  S. — I  guarantee  them  to  be  all  healthy  pigs. 


PIGS— FEEDERS  OR  BREEDERS 

Chester  or  Berkshire  cross,  or  Yorkshire  or  Chester 
cross,  2  months  old.  $3.50  each:  3  months  old,  $4.00 
each.  Pure  bred  Chester  Whites,  2  months  old.  $4.25 
each.  Pure  bred  Durocs,  2  months  old,  $4.50  each. 
Barrows,  Boars  or  Sows.  All  pigs  are  from  our  regis¬ 
tered  Boars  and  high  grade  Sows.  We  have  our  pigs 
all  treated  for  cholera,  free  from  disease  of  any  kind 
Will  ship  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  Money  Order.  Our 
guarantee — Keep  them  10  days  and  if  not  satisfied,  re¬ 
turn  pigs  and  your  money  will  be  returned.  State  if 
you  want  for  breeders.  Pairs,  no  kin.  Crates  free 
STONEHAM  PIG  FARM.  W.  J.  Talbott,  Prop.,  Box  115'. 
151  Main  St.,  Stoneham,  Mass. 


Selected  Chesters,  Berkshires.  Two  months 
old,  the  old  reliable  kind.  Price  $5.00  each. 
Ship  C.O.D.  Express  Prepaid  on  6  or  more. 
Bred  sows  for  sale. 

OLD  HOMESTEAD  FAj^;^Lexmgton>  Mass.' 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


Milk  Prices 

The  following  are  the  July  prices 
for  milk  in  the  basic  zone  of  201-210 
miles  from  New  York  City. 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 


on  milk  testing 

3.5%. 

Sheffield  on 

the  basis  of  3%. 

Dairymen’s 

Sheffield 

Class 

League 

Producers 

1  Fluid  Milk.... 

2.90 

2.70 

2  Fluid  Cream 

1.90 

2A  Fluid  Cream 

2.06 

2B  Cond.  Milk.. 

Soft  Cheese.. 

2.31 

3  Evap.  Cond. 

1.90 

Milk  Powder 

Hard  Cheese 

2.30 

4  Butttr  and  American  cheese.  Based  on  New  York 
City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  American 
cheese. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  July  1927  was  $2.95 
for  3.5%  milk,  and  Sheffield’s  $2.80  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received 
from  the  dealer  is  the  result  of  the  weighted  average. 


Shortage  Strengthens  Butter 
Mart 


CREAMERY 

SALTED 

July  3 

June  27 

July  5. 
1927 

Higher  than  extra.  .. 

44'/2.45 

45'/4-45% 

42  -42% 

Extra  (92sc) . . . 

.  44 

44% 

41% 

84-91  score . 

.  41 

-43% 

41  -44% 

36  -40% 

Lower  Grades. — . 

.  40 

-401/2 

40  -40% 

35  -35% 

Although  the  quotations  above  show 
that  we  have  lost  a  little  bit  of  ground 
since  last  week,  nevertheless  the  gen¬ 
eral  situation  and  outlook  is  firm.  With 
the  closing  of  June  options  a  large  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  trade  got  the  idea  that  we 
would  see  cheaper  butter  in  July,  and 
consequently  with  the  passing  of  June 
they  withdrew  from  the  market,  feel¬ 
ing  that  they  could  put  July  butter 
away  at  a  lower  cost.  The  withdraw¬ 
ing  of  this  element  from  the  market 
caused  a  little  accumulation  and  prices 
weakened  accordingly.  However,  we 
look  for  a  firm  situation  to  continue, 
and  there  is  little  reason  why  we 
should  not  see  former  quotations  pre¬ 
vail.  The  shortage  of  close  to  22,000,000 
pounds  of  butter  in  the  26  cities 
coupled  with  reports  of  hot  weather 
in  many  of  the  heavy  producing  sec¬ 
tions  are  serving  to  bring  out  new 
speculative  interests,  and  swinging  the 


LIVE  POULTRY  SHIPPERS 

SHIP  YOUR  BROILERS,  fowl,  rabbits  and 
other  poultry  to  a  house  which  gives  you: 

PROMPT  RETURNS— HIGHEST  PRICES, 
MINIMUM  SHRINKAGE  (Returns  on  every  pound 
we  sell), 

ADVICE  WHEN  TO  SHIP  TO  STRIKE  BEST 
FREE  USE  OF  COOPS. 

Tags,  bulletins  or  other  information, 

BAEDECKER  &  WILLIAMS,  INC., 

West  Washington  Market  New  York  Cit*' 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 
Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  in  New  York  City. 
Established  1883,  offers  you  an  unlimited  outiet 
for  your  iive  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and 
free  holiday  calendar  folder  K  27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc.  co®n?mtss1on 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  City  Merchant 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SHIP 

LIVE  BROILERS  and  EGGS 

DELAY  MAY  COST  YOU  MONEY 

We  remit  daiiy  at  top  market.  Write  for  coops,  tags, 
information  on  market  prices,  etc.  J.  C.  B.  has  satis¬ 
fied  thousands  of  shippers  for  over  23  years. 

JOSEPH  C.  BERMAN,  Inc. 

WEST  WASHINGTON  MARKET.  N.  Y. 


EGGS, 


producers  in  your  territory  bring 
>very  attractive  prices  NOW.  Prompt  returns 
always.  Refer  to  Dun  or  Bradstreet.  Ship  us 
your  next  case.  ZENITH  BETTER  &  EGG 
CO..  170  Duane  Street,  New  York  City. 


PATENTS 


Booklet  free.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Best  results.  Prompt¬ 
ness  assured. 


WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer 
724  9th  Street,  Washinston,  D.  C. 


advantage  around  to  the  selling  side 
of  the  trade.  In  fact  on  the  3rd,  it 
was  practically  impossible  to  get  any 
92  score  butter  without  paying  a  pre¬ 
mium  of  a  quarter  to  a  half  cent  for 
well  known  lines.  Of  course,  July  4th 
being  a  close  holiday  is  going  to  result 
in  a  little  accumulation,  but  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  this  will  be  absorbed  before 
the  end  of  the  week. 

Cheese  Mart  Maintains  Strength 


STATE  July  5. 

FLATS  Jply  3  June  27  1927 

Fresh  Fancy  .  25i/2-26'/2  25'/2-26'/2  24  -25 

Fresh  Average  . 

Held  Fancy  .  30  -32  31  -32  27  -28 

Held  Average  .  29  -30  29  -30  25  -261/2 


The  cheese  market  continues  to 
maintain  the  strong  trend  that  has  pre¬ 
vailed  for  the  past  several  weeks.  In 
fact,  on  July  3rd  it  was  practically  im¬ 
possible  to  buy  cheese  at  25 cents. 
In  fact,  some  receivers  were  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  obtain  a  half  cent  advance  for 
all  descriptions,  but  this  writing  (July 
4)  there  has  lieen  insufficient  whole¬ 
sale  trading  at  the  advanced  figures  to 
warrant  official  quotations.  However, 
the  trend  is  unmistakably  in  that  di¬ 
rection.  To  bear  this  out,  we  hear  of 
several  purchases  of  Wisconsin  cheese 
considerably  above  par  with  New  York 
city. 

The  week  ending  June  30th,  state 
whole  milk  flats  grading  fancy  were 
obtainable  at  25  cents,  as  the  inside 
quotation,  with  specials  running  up  to 
26%  cents.  Even  at  that  time  some 
were  inclined  to  ask  more,  but  buyers 
were  hesitating.  The  present  level  of 
prices  has  not  prevailed  since  1923. 

There  is  very  little  held  cheese  on 
the  market,  and  what  there  is,  is  in  ex¬ 
tremely  strong  hands.  The  grinders 
have  been  taking  everything  in  sight. 

Nearby  Eggs  Working  into 
Better  Position 

NEARBY  WHITE  July  5. 


Hennery 

July  3 

June  27 

1927 

Selected  Extras  . 

..  37  -39 

37 

-39 

36  -38 

Average  Extras  ... 

.  36  -37 

36 

-37 

33  -35 

Extra  Firsts  . 

.  33  -35 

33 

-35 

30  -31 

Firsts  . 

..  3l%-32 

31% 

-32 

28  -29 

Gathered  . . 

BROWNS 

..  30  -34 

30 

-34 

26  -30 

Hennery  . 

..  36  -37 

36 

-37 

28% -33 

Gathered  . 

..  30%. 35 

30% -35 

24%. 28 

Although  prices  since  a  week  ago  are 
unchanged,  nearby  eggs  seem  to  be 
working  into  a  little  better  position.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  eggs  have  done  well 
to  hold  their  own  as  there  has  not 
been  the  snap  and  go  to  the  market 
that  we  would  like  to  see.  Just  before 
the  Fourth,  however,  conditions  im¬ 
proved  and  nearby  whites  were  moving 
a  little  better,  although  clearances 
were  not  close.  Trade  was  better  on 
henneries,  with  gathered  stock  at  a 
slight  disadvantage.  The  outlook  is  a 
little  better  following  advices  of  rapid¬ 
ly  decreasing  collections.  Fancy 
brown  eggs  at  the  moment  look  to  be 
in  a  little  stronger  position,  especially 
henneries.  The  hot  weather  is  going 
to  cause  some  slowing  up  on  the  part 
of  the  hens.  During  the  latter  part  of 
June  and  early  July  the  temperature 
swung  high,  which  is  no  inducement 
for  heavy  egg  production.  Along  with 
this  extreme  weather,  poultrymen  have 
had  to  exercise  the  utmost  care  in  the 
methods  of  handling  eggs  for  interior 
quality  is  beginning  to  show  up  to  quite 
an  extent.  Frequent  collections,  desir¬ 
able  storage  facilities  and  time  of  ship¬ 
ment  all  have  a  direct  bearing  upon 
the  quality  of  the  egg  as  the  buyer 
sees  it.  Evening  deliveries  to  the  ex¬ 
press  companies  and  shipment  during 
the  cooler  part  of  the  day  helps  to 
keep  the  quality  desirable. 


Holiday  Poultry 

FOWLS 

July  3 

Sells  Well 

June  27  r:® 

Colored  . 

27-28 

-29 

»  3 

Leghorn  . 

BROILERS  . 

20-23 

J8-24 

-n 

»  n 

Colored  — . 

28-43 

27-42 

Leghorn  . 

26-32 

15-30 

*< 

A  7 

DUCKS,  Nearby  . 

19-22 

20-22 

»  A 
n  -J 

Those  shippers 

who  pointed 

for  the 

Fourth  of  July  trade  to  sell  their  live 
poultry  fared  well,  especially  those  hav¬ 
ing  Leghorns  to  sell.  Supplies  were  not 
excessive  and  the  demand  was  good 
especially  for  strictly  fancy  stock. 
Where  birds  were  unusually  fine  they 
were  moved  into  the  distributing  chan¬ 


nels  at  prices  in  excess  of  those  quoted 
above.  In  keeping  with  the  peculiar 
moves  that  prevail  in  the  market.  Leg¬ 
horns  sold  the  best  with  top  quality^ 
Reds  next  best.  Rocks  in  general  had 
only  fair  sale,  although  they  topped 
the  market.  In  other  words,  buyers 
were  looking  for  fancy  stock  at 
medium  prices,  and  Leghorns  seemed 
to  fill  the  bill. 

From  now  on  there  will  be  no  special 
days  to  which  we  can  point,  and  those 
who  have  a  large  number  of  birds  to 
sell,  must  use  every  ingenuity  to  de¬ 
rive  a  top  price.  A  great  many  poul- 


Market  Reports  Daily  by  Radio 


Up~to~the  minute  market  information 
and  prices  are  broadcast  daily  for  your 
benefit  by  American  Agriculturist  co¬ 
operating  with  the  New  York  State  and 
Federal  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
through  station  WEAF.  The  reports 
are  broadcast  during  noon  hour  daily 
except  Saturday. 


accumulations  in  the  city  markets. 
Spoilage  in  some  cases  has  been  heavy. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  give  any 
quotations  on  cherries  because  of  the 
extremely  wide  range  in  quality  and 
condition  of  the  stock  shipped  in. 
Strawberries  are  practically  the  same 
way,  prices  ranging  all  the  way  from 
8  cents  to  32  cents  a  quart.  Those 
from  Oswego  County  have  been  less 
variable,  quotations  running  from  20 
cents  for  the  poorer  lines  up  to  35 
cents  for  the  fancy.  In  fact,  one  lot 
was  reported  at  40  cents  on  July  3. 

Celery  and  lettuce  are  further  ex¬ 
amples  of  this  situation.  Orange 
County  celery  ranged  all  the  way  from 
20  cents  to  $1.25  on  the  same  sized 
package,  viz.  per  bunch  of  a  dozen 
stalks.  Big  Boston  variety  ranged  from 
50  cents  to  $1.75  with  a  few  going  as 
high  as  $2.00.  Under  existing  circum¬ 
stances  one  can  plainly  see  that  it  is 
impossible  to  interpret  the  market  a 
week  ahead  with  controlling  factors 
so  variable. 

Feeds  and  Grains 


trymen  are  making  a  specialty  of  sell¬ 
ing  broilers  direct  to  the  consumers, 
and  they  are  realizing  not  only  top 
prices,  but  premiums.  We  know  of 
one  poultryman  who  is  realizing  40 
cents  on  Leghorns  at  the  farm,  and 
has  been  doing  so  for  several  weeks, 
ethers  are  delivering  in  nearby  towns 
and  cities.  We  commend  this  idea  to 
those  who  are  conveniently  situated. 
If  the  poultrjrman  has  the  time  it 
would  pay  him  to  sell  dressed  birds 
to  the  local  trade,  for  the  average  buy¬ 
er  does  not  like  to  be  bothered  with 
that  task.  This  will  pay  an  added 
premium,  and  should  pay  the  vendor 
well  for  his  time.  For  instance  on  July 
3  nearby  fresh  killed  broilers  were 
bringing  from  35  to  45  cents  a  pound. 
The  chances  are  that  a  great  many 
of  those  fresh  killed  birds  would  have 
not  brought  more  than  20  cents  on 
the  live  market.  Cf  course,  there  is 
considerable  skill  in  killing  and  dress¬ 
ing  poultry  to  make  it  appear  attrac¬ 
tive.  Those  who  are  interested  should 
write  to  the  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  for  bulletins  on  the  subject.  Un¬ 
less  a  man  is  extremely  clever  at  kill¬ 
ing,  picking  and  dressing  and  is  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  high  quality  demand¬ 
ed  by  the  New  York  market,  we 
recommend  that  he  cater  to  the  local 
trade,  for  unless  he  is  able  to  deliver 
extremely  fancy  stock,  the  New  York 
market  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
him. 

Live  Stock 

VEAL  CALVES  (per  100  lb.) 

July  3 

Prime  .  17.00-17.50 

Medium  .  12.00-16.50 

Culls  .  9.00-12.00 

STEERS  (per  100  lb) 

Best  . 14.25-14.50 

Medium  .  12.75-14.00 

Common  .  9.50-12.50 

BULLS  (per  100  lb.) 

Best  )ieavy .  9.25-9.50 

Medium  . .  8.50-9.00 

Common  light .  5.75-7.75 

COWS  (per  100  lb.) 

Best  heavy .  9.00-9.50 

Medium  .  6.00-8.00 

Cutters  .  4.50-5.75 

Reactors  .  5.00-9.50 

LAMBS  (per  100  lb.) 

Prime  .  15.50-16.00 

Medium  .  14.50-15.25 

Culls  .  11.00-13.00 

HOGS  (per  100  lb.) 

Up  to  150  lbs .  10.00-10.50 

150-200  lbs .  10.50-11.00 

Over  200  lbs .  11.00-11.75 

RABBITS  (cents  per  lb.) 

VEAL  (cents  per  lb.) 

Live  vealers  have 
good  market.  Calves  are  a  little  un¬ 
steady.  Medium  to  choice  averaging 
from  $9.50  to  $12.50.  Steers  hold 
steady,  while  bulls  mostly  from  nearby 
are  a  little  irregular.  This  is  also  true 
of  cows.  Hogs  are  steady. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables 


June  27 
17,00-17.50 
11.50-16.75 
7.00-10.00 

July  5, 
1927 

14.50- 15.00 

10.50- 14.00 
7.00-10.00 

14.25-14.50 

12.75-14.00 

9.50-12.50 

13.00-13.50 

11.00-12.75 

-11.00 

9.25-9.50 

8.50-9.00 

5.75-7.75 

6.00-6.35 

5.00-5.75 

-4.75 

9.00-9.50 

6.00-8.00 

4.50-5.75 

5.00-9.50 

7.00-7.50 

5.25-6.75 

3.50- 5.00 

3.50- 5.50 

16.00-16.75 

14.00-15.25 

11.00-13.00 

15.75-16.00 

14.50- 15.50 

11.50- 13.00 

10.00-10.50 

10.50-11.00 

11.00-11.50 

10.25-10.75 

9.75-10.00 

-9.25 

been  leading  a 


FUTURES 

Last 

(At  Chicago) 

July  3 

June  27 

Year 

Wheat  (July) . 

1.38% 

l.36'/i 

1.44% 

Corn  (July) . 

1.06 

1.03% 

.97% 

Oats  (July) . 

.54% 

.55 

.45% 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red 

1.83% 

1.81% 

1.57% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yet. 

1.25 

1.22% 

1.17 

Oats.  No.  2 . 

.80 

.82 

.59 

FEEDS 

July  2, 

(At  Buflfalo) 

June  30 

June  23 

1927 

Grade  Oats  . . . 

45.00 

45.00 

42.90 

Spring  Bran  . 

30.50 

32.50 

30.70 

Hard  Bran  . 

35.00 

35.00 

31.70 

Standard  Mids  .... 

36.50 

37.50 

33.20 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 

44.00 

44.00 

42.20 

Flour  Mids  . 

44.50 

46.00 

41.20 

Red  Dog  . . 

46.00 

46.50 

47.20 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

43.00 

43.00 

38.20 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

45.00 

45.00 

Corn  Meal  . 

43.00 

41.00 

38.20 

Gluten  Feed  . 

44.75 

44.75 

38.20 

Gluten  Meal  . 

59.75 

59.75 

48.20 

36%  C.  S.  Meal 

56.00 

56.00 

39.40 

41%  C.  S.  Meal 

64.00 

64.00 

43.40 

43%  C.  S.  Meal 

66.00 

66.00 

45.40 

84%  0.  P.  Linseed 

Meal  . . 

50.00 

50.00 

48.40 

The  above  quotations 

are  those 

of  the  local 

Buffalo 

market  and  are  F.  0. 

B.  They 

are  reported 

in  the 

weekly  letter  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets. 

Hay  Prices  Unimproved 

Hay  prices  show  no  improvement 
since  last  week.  Occassionally  a  car 
of  fancy  No.  1  Timothy  in  large  bales 
will  bring  $25.00,  but  most  of  the  stock, 
has  been  turning  at  $24.00.  Timothy 
containing  mixtures  of  clover  or  light 
grass,  sell  anywhere  from  $17.00  to 
$23.00.  State  alfalfa  ranges  from 
$24.00  to  $28.00;  oats  straw  $16.00  to 
$17.00;  rye  straw  $30.00  to  $32.00; 
wheat  straw  in  bundles  $24.00  to  $25.00. 

Little  Interest  in  Beans 

There  is  very  little  interest  in  the 
bean  market  these  days,  although  the 
tone  of  the  trade  is  steady.  Marrows 
range  from  $9.50  to  $10.25;  peas  $9.75 
to  $10.50;  red  kidneys  $8.25  to  $8.75; 
white  kidneys  $9.75  to  $10.50. 


Pennsylvania  County  Notes 

Lancaster  County —  One  day  in  fifteen 
without  rain  has  given  most  unusual 
weather.  It  has  set  the  farmer  back  with 
tobacco  planting  with  many  acres  yet  to 
plant.  Weeds  are  growing  and  cultivation 
is  Impossible.  Work  has  been  practically 
at  a  stand  still.  Crops  look  promising 
if  the  weather  settles  soon.  Corn  will 
not  get  the  usual  amount  of  cultivation. 
Wheat  has  fine  heads  and  is  coloring. 
Cherries  were  plentiful  but  also  suffered 
from  too  much  rain.  Fruit  of  all  kinds 
is  more  plentiful  than  last  season,  es¬ 
pecially  berries.  No  hay  has  been  made 
in  this  section  of  the  state,  as  it  would 
be  impossible  to  cure  it.  Price  of  butter 
is  55  cents,  eggs  32  to  36  cents,  milk  $2.15 
per  cwt. — A.  M.  S. 


Notes  from  West  Virginia 

Nicholas  County —  The  wet  weather 
continues  with  rain  every  day.  The  corn 


The  extremely  hot  weather  that  has 
been  visiting  the  metropolitan  district 
has  made  the  radio  more  necessary 
than  ever.  The  warmer  weather  has 
hastened  the  maturity  of  many  crops, 
at  the  same  time  playing  havoc  with 


fields  are  soaked  with  water  and  green 
with  grass  and  weeds.  Most  farmers 
have  not  been  cultivating  their  corn.  Po¬ 
tatoes  and  oats  seem  to  be  in  good  shape 
and  meadows  are  much  improved. — 
A,  J,t  L»; 
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Farm  News  from  New  York 

Rains  and  Warm  Weather  Help  North  Country  Crops  to  Catch  Up-^County  Notes 


PLENTY  of  rain  and  warm  weather 
for  a  week  has  made  things  fairly 
jump  until  one  can  imagine  that  it  is 
possible  to  see  things  grow.  It  is  well, 
for  corn  has  a  long  way  to  go  before 
frost,  hay  has  a  lot  of  stepping  to  do, 
and  all  garden  stuff 
is  a  bit  behind.  This 
week  I  have  been  as 
far  away  as  Buffalo 
and  talked  with  men 
that  had  just  driven 
through  from  Chi¬ 
cago.  Over  much  of 
this  section  there 
^  has  been  too  much 

rain  as  a  whole,  and 
many  of  the  showers 
were  so  hard  that 
the  ground  is  hammered  right  down 
until  it  is  going  to  keep  everyone 
moving  after  it  starts  to  dry  off  to 
prevent  baking — corn  is  way  behind, 
oats  are  coming  nicely,  and  hay  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  generally  rather  light,  just 
the  same  as  through  this  North  Coun¬ 
try. 

County  Horseshoe  Champs 
Coming  Forward 
At  the  Jefferson  County  Farmers 
Picnic  on  Wednesday,  A.  J.  Pooler  of 
Adams  defeated  all  comers  at  Horse¬ 
shoe  Pitching  and  will  represent  the 
county  at  the  American  Agriculturist- 
Farm  Bureau  statewide  contest  at  the 
State  Fair  next  fall.  Mr.  Pooler  pitched 
8  games  in  all,  winning  all  and  making 
150  ringers.  M.  F.  Washburn  of  Adams 
was  second  and  will  be  alternate. 
Showery  looking  weather  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  kept  the  crowd  down  to  about  2500, 
but  everyone  had  a  grand  time.  South 
Rutland  Grange  defeated  Three  Mile 
Bay  at  baseball  and  Philadelphia  over¬ 
whelmed  Adams.  The  two  winners 
plan  to  meet  at  the  county  fair  at 
Watertown  to  decide  which  is  the  bet¬ 
ter.  Sports  of  all  kinds  occupied  the 
attention  of  many.  These  were  under 
the  direction  of  Supervisor  John  Paul 
of  Watertown  assisted  by  Charles  Reed, 
4-H  Club  Leader,  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Smith, 
member  of  the  Home  Bureau  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee. 

On  Tuesday  the  Lewis  County  farm¬ 


ers  held  their  session  at  Whittaker’s 
Falls.  Daniel  Norris  of  Lowville  won 
the  horseshoe  contest  and  will  go  to 
the  State  Fair.  Duane  Moore  took  sec¬ 
ond  and  will  be  the  alternate.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Dewey  Ammann  of  Osceola  took 
the  prize  for  coming  the  longest  dis¬ 
tance.  J.  A.  Coulter,  secretary  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation,  was  speaker  of  the  day,  and 
emphasized  the  dangers  of  the  western 
farmer  becoming  too  interested  in 
dairy  farming,  as  far  as  the  prosperity 
of  the  eastern  farmer  is  concerned.  A 
complete  sports  program  was  run  off 
including — cow  calling;  husband  calling 
(it  was  rumored  that  as  this  was  leap 
year,  some  of  the  unmarried  girls  were 
going  to  enter  this,  but  reports  do  not 
seem  to  bear  out  that  they  carried  out 


their  intentions);  and  various  kinds  of 
races. 

Prof.  Rice  Will  Talk  to 
Poultrymen 

The  farm  of  Murray  C.  Porter  of  Adams 
will  be  the  scene  of  the  annual  regional 
meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Poultry 
Certification  Association.  Mr.  Porter  is  a 
director  in  this  organization  and  was 
prominent  in  starting  this  work.  The 
Jefferson  County  Poultry  Association  will 
co-operate  in  this  meeting,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  President  E.  E.  Chamberlain 
of  Watertown.  Prof.  James  E.  Rice  of 
Cornell  will  be  the  main  speaker  of  the 
day,  and  business  sessions  will  fill  the 
rest  of  the  time. 

Eradication  of  farm  pests  by  using 
cyanogas  was  shown  at  a  number  of  Jeff¬ 
erson  County  farms  this  last  week  by 
the  Farm  Bureau,  the  work  being  done 
by  County  Agent  Oscar  G.  Agne. — W.  I, 
Rob. 


New  York  County  Notes 


Tioga  County —  ISOO  people  attended 
the  annual  picnic  of  the  Farm  and  Home 
Bureau  at  Owego,  June  27th.  There  was 
a  circus  in  the  town  of  Owego  on  June 
23rd  and  one  of  the  men  said  it  had  rained 
continuously  for  17  days  before  they  came 
to  Owego.  Farmers  have  been  unable  to 
get  crops  in  the  ground  as  the  ground  is 
literally  soaked.  Grass  and  winter  grains 
that  were  not  winter  killed  are  looking 
fine.  Many  fields  are  about  bare.  Several 
full  grown  deer  have  been  seen  near  here 
lately  and  in  one  locality  two  fawns  were 
feeding  and  do  not  appear  to  be  afraid 
of  being  molested.  The  increased  assess¬ 
ments  in  Tioga  County  has  given  added 
state  funds  in  excess  of  $18,500.  Fred  A. 
Blewer  of  Mapledale  Farm,  and  son-in- 
law,  Harry  W.  Petzold,  went  to  Canada 
recently,  where  they  purchased  31  fine 
Holstein  Friesian  heifers.  C.  N.  Stimson 
who  lives  near  Spencer  exhibited  6  Ayr¬ 
shire  cows  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  at  Kingston,  R.  I.  The  new 
parcel  post  rates  effective  July  1st  were 
favorably  received  by  everyone  fend  it  is 
believed  will  result  in  as  much  revenue 
for  running  the  post  office  department. — 
Mrs.  D.  B. 

Greene  County —  The  continual  rains 
have  caused  a  big  decrease  in  the  usual 
corn  acreage  and  many  have  been  unable 
to  plant  gardens.  The  local  wool  buyers 
are  paying  42c  to  45c  per  pound.  The 


Central  New  York  Notes 


Thirty  years  ago  this  week  a  small 
boy  came  with  his  father  driving  a 
pair  of  horses  on  a  top  buggy  from  a 
farm  twelve  miles  away  to  the  state 
veterinary  college  at  Cornell.  They 
came  to  have  one  of  the  horses  treated 
for  “pink  eye’’  and  to  pay  a  first  visit 
to  the  state  college  of  agriculture.  The 
dirt  road  was  long  and  dusty,  and  after 
the  horses  were  turned  over  to  the 
horse  doctors  at  the  college,  the  boy 
and  his  father  caught  a  trolley  down 
town,  got  dinner  at  a  lunch  counter, 
and  hired  two  bicycles  for  ten  cents 
a  piece  and  rode  out  to  see  Cayuga 
Lake.  It  was  the  first  lake  the  boy 
had  seen  and  he  was  greatly  impressed 
by  it,  as  well  as  by  the  state  colleges 
of  veterinary  medicine  and  agriculture. 

As  a  professor  in  the  college  of  agri¬ 
culture,  the  boy,  this  past  week,  helped 
entertain  more  than  two  thousand  farm 
boys  and  girls  at  the  college  of  agri¬ 
culture  at  Cornell.  These  4-H  boys  and 
girls  came  from  every  part  of  New 
York  State.  They  arrived  in  auto¬ 
mobiles  and  busses,  traveling  from  25 
to  45  miles  an  hour  over  hard  roads. 

Particularly  was  this  professor  im¬ 
pressed  by  three  mammoth  Mack 
busses  that  brought  the  delegation  of 
boys  and  girls  who  came  from  Rens¬ 
selaer  County  to  the  annual  4-H  Club 
field  days.  Veritable  pullmans  these 
were,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  whole 


trip  across  the  State  from  Troy  to 
Ithaca  was  a  much  greater  event  for 
the  Rensselaer  County  boys  and  girls 
than  was  the  wagon  trip  of  twelve 
miles  and  return  for  the  farm  boy  of 
thirty  years  ago. 

It  is  not  probable  that  all  the  two 
thousand  boys  and  girls  that  came  to 
the  4-H  Club  Field  Day  will  become 
college  professors.  Such  would  be  a 
tragedy  indeed,  but  the  inspiration  and 
training  which  the  college  affords  to 
the  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  that 
come  each  year  on  this  occasion  cannot 
but  have  a  tremendous  infiuence  upon 
their  lives.  Thirty  years  from  today, 
the  citizenship  of  rural  New  York  State 
will  be  better  for  the  annual  4-H  Club 
Field  Days. 

Good  Demand  for  Springers 

There  is  a  shortage  of  good  cows  in 
Central  New  York.  Pasture  could  be 
found  for  many  thousands  more  than  are 
on  the  farms  and  good  dairymen  are  on 
the  lookout  for  cows  to  freshen  this  fall, 
for  there  seems  fair  prospect  for  a  good 
price  for  market  milk  this  winter. 

Bill  Mattison  stopped  Andrew  Fletcher 
near  Greene  the  other  day  and  asked 
where  he  could  buy  a  fresh  cow.  “I’ve 
got  a  grade  Holstein  with  a  calf  a  week 
old,”  Bill  said.  Andrew  bought  the  cow 
and  calf  but  a  week  in  his  barn  proved 
the  cow  was  not  a  fresh  one  and  when 
he  told  Bill  that  it  wasn’t  that  cow’s  calf. 
Bill  told  him,  “Yes  ’tis  her’n.  I  bought 
that  calf  and  give  him  to  her  myself.” 
— C.  T. 


June  this  year.  The  majority  of  the 
farmers  are  satisfied  with  the  appraisal 
of  their  TB  cows.  Many  are  replacing 
them  with  tested  stock  brought  in  from 
Canada. — Mrs.  C.  V.  H. 

Rensselaer  County — The  ground  is  very 
wet  and  planting  is  not  all  done  yet.  Hay 
looks  like  a  big  crop  in  this  section.  Cows 
are  milking  good.  Hay  is  bringing  a  lit¬ 
tle  better  price  around  here,  $15  per  ton 
at  the  barn,  rye  straw  $17,  oats  82  cents, 
eggs  45c  a  dozen  and  good  cows  $125  to 
$175  a  head.— A.  E.  S. 


Sheep  Breeders  Association  recently 
shipped  about  three  thousand  pounds  to 
Boston  and  will  send  another  shipment 
later.  About  two  thousand  sheep  in  the 
county  have  not  yet  been  sheared  be¬ 
cause  of  wet  weather.  The  Legislative 
Committee  investigating  the  sheep  indus¬ 
try  held  a  meeting  at  Catskill,  June  28th. 
Dogs  and  bears  have  made  such  an  in¬ 
road  that  fewer  sheep  are  in  the  county 
than  formerly.  Chas.  M.  Gardener,  High 
Priest  of  Demeter  of  the  National  Grange 
will  speak  at  the  Farmers’  picnic  at 
Windham,  July  19th.  The  Farm  Bureau 
is  sponsoring  a  Farm  Management  Tour 
in  the  Valley  towns  on  July  25. — E.  G.  B. 

Sullivan  County — The  rainy  weather 
has  kept  a  great  many  farmers  from 
planting.  Some  have  not  even  had  their 
gardens  in  yet.  Fresh  eggs  are  selling 
for  40c  a  dozen.  Farmers  of  the  county 
held  their  annual  picnic  at  Monticello  on 
June  23rd.— E.  M.  W. 

Schoharie  County — Unprecendented  fall 
of  rain  throughout  the  week  just  past. 
Corn  fields  on  the  low  lands  are  totally 
submerged  in  some  cases.  There  is  still 
some  corn  and  potatoes  to  be  planted 
and  a  few  farmers  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  get  oats  in  the  ground.  Due  to  the 
heavy  and  continuous  rainfall,  scarcely 
anyone  has  been  able  to  cultivate  what 
crops  are  in  need  of  it.  Quack  has  conse¬ 
quently  buried  corn.  Some  farmers  have 
even  despaired  of  having  a  corn  crop. 
But  little  hay  has  been  cut.  Daisies  and 
buttercups  have  colored  the  countryside, 
some  meadows  being  a  billowing  mass  of 
white  or  yellow.  Grass  is  coming  good, 
pointing  to  at  least  an  average  crop. 
Eggs  have  raised  to  28  cents  at  nearby 
stores.  Hens,  however,  seem  to  have 
struck  for  even  higher  wages,  probably 
belonging  to  the  union. — H.  V.  L. 

Dutchess  County — all  the  crops  are  late 
except  grass  and  oats  which  are  looking 
good.  Corn  did  not  come  up  good  and 
in  addition,  the  crows  and  pheasants  have 
been  pulling  it  up.  All  crops  are  being 
cultivated,  as  weeds  are  growing  very 
rapidly  during  the  warm  weather.  Apples, 
cherries  and  peaches  will  be  a  good  crop. 
Potatoes  are  looking  good  and  there  is  no 
blight  appearing  so  far.  Strawberries 
made  only  a  fair  crop. 

Columbia  County — There  have  been 
several  flower  shows  in  different  parts 
of  the  county.  The  Columbia  County  His¬ 
torical  Society  is  planning  a  big  fete  for 
the  House  of  History  in  Kinderhook,  July 
13  and  14.  Grass  is  growing  luxuriantly 
and  the  hay  crop  will  be  big,  provided 
the  water  goes  off  the  meadows  so  they 
can  be  cut  with  machines.  Apples,  pears, 
peaches  and  other  fruits  are  still  on  the 
trees,  though  many  feared  the  high  wind 
that  went  with  the  cloudburst  last  week 
would  shake  them  off.  Cherries  and 
strawberries  were  damaged  in  many  sec¬ 
tions  where  the  rain  was  the  heaviest. 
Many  ducks,  chicks  and  turkeys  were 
drowned ;  others  so  badly  chilled  that  they 
did  not  recover.  Owing  to  wet  and  cold 
weather,  the  farmers  who  turned  their 
dry  cows  and  young  stock  out  in  summer 
pastures  last  year  in  May,  waited  until 


Farmers  and  the  Democratic 
Platform 

( Continued  from  Page  5 ) 

(D)  Non-interference  with  the  elec¬ 
tions  or  other  internal  political  affairs 
of  any  foreign  nation.  *  *  * 

(E)  Rescue  of  our  country  from  its 
present  impaired  world  standing  and 
restoration  to  its  former  position  as 
a  leader  in  the  movement  for  inter¬ 
national  arbitration,  conciliation,  con¬ 
ference  and  limitation  of  armament  by 
international  agreement. 

(F)  International  agreements  for  re¬ 
duction  of  all  armaments,  and  the  end 
of  competitive  war  preparations  and,  in 
ther  mean  time,  the  maintenance  of  an 
army  and  navy  adequate  for  national 
defense.  *  *  * 

Water  Power,  Waterways  and 
Flood  Control. 

*  *  *  We  favor  and  will  promote 
deep  waterways  and  removal  of  dis¬ 
crimination  against  water  transporta¬ 
tion.  *  *  *  We  favor  expeditious  con¬ 
struction  of  flood  relief  works  on  the 
Mississippi  and  Colorado  Rivers  and 
such  reclamation  and  irrigation  pro¬ 
jects  upon  the  Colorado  River  as  may 
be  found  feasible.  *  *  * 

Conservation  and  Reclamation 

*  *  *  The  Democratic  administration 
will  actively,  effectively,  efficiently  and 
economically  carry  on  reclamation  pro¬ 
jects  and  make  equitable  adjustments 
with  the  homestead  entrymen  for  the 
mistakes  the  government  has  made, 
and  extend  all  practical  aid  to  refinance 
reclamation  and  drainage  projects. 

Good  Roads 

*  *  *  Improved  roads  are  of  vital 
importance  not  only  to  commerce  and 
industry,  but  also  to  agriculture  and 
rural  life.  We  reaffirm  our  approval 
of  the  Federal  roads  law,  enacted  by 
a  Democratic  administration. 

Labor 

*  *  *  We  favor  the  principle  of  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  and  the  democratic 
principle  that  organized  labor  should 
choose  its  own  representatives  without 
coercion  or  interference. 

Labor  is  not  a  commodity.  Human 
rights  must  be  safeguarded.  Labor 
should  be  exempt  from  the  operation 
of  the  anti-trust  laws.  *  *  * 

Women  and  Children 

We  declare  for  equality  of  women 
with  men  in  all  political  and  govern¬ 
mental  matters. 

Children  are  the  chief  asset  of  the 
nation.  Therefore  their  protection 
through  infancy  and  childhood  against 
exploitation  is  an  important  national 
duty.  *  *  * 

Immigration 

Laws  which  limit  immigration  must 
be  preserved  in  full  force  and  ef¬ 
fect.  *  *  * 

Radio 

Government  supervision  must  secure 
to  all  the  people  the  advantage  of 
radio  communication  and  likewise 
guarantee  the  right  of  free  speech.  *  *  * 

Campaign  Expenditures 

We  condemn  the  improper  and  ex¬ 
cessive  use  of  money  in  elections  as 
a  danger  threatening  the  very  exist¬ 
ence  of  Democratic  institutions.  *  *  * 

Merchant  Marine 

We  reaffirm  our  support  of  an  ef¬ 
ficient,  dependable  American  merchant 
marine  for  the  carriage  of  the  greater 
portion  of  our  commerce  and  for  the 
national  defense.  *  *  * 
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Honesty  is  Fundamental  in  Child-training 

What  a  Mother  Has  to  Say  About  Teaching  a  Child  to  Be  Honest 


WHEN  grown-ups  proudly  display 
the  nickel  which  they  purposely 
neglected  to  pay  the  street  car  con- 
ductoi',  when  they  lie  to  the  tax  as¬ 
sessor  or  boast  of  Jack  driving  the  car 
when  he  really  isn’t  old  enough,  how 
can  they  expect  their  children  to  walk 
in  the  straight  and  narrow  path  of 
honesty?  Now  don’t  expect  to  fool  a 
child  for  very  long.  It  can’t  be  done. 

Training  in  ethics  should  begin  at 
home  and  where  the  fundamentals  of 
honesty  are  taught  by  parents  from 
the  very  beginning  there  is  little 
danger  of  a  departure  from  them  in 
later  years.  Children  invariably  live 
up-  to  a  standard  which  we  set  for 
them.  If  we  persist  in  evading  the 
truth  for  convenience’  sake,  thinking 
they  do  not  notice  it,  we  are  deceiving 
ourselves  as  well  as  them.  The  lessons 
they  learn  from  our  example  of  life 
may  be  a  hindrance  or  a  help  to  them. 
All  will  admit  that  these  early  lessons 
in  childhood  are  the  ones  which  shape 
character  and  if  we  are  honest  and 
sincere  in  motive  we  can  not  treat 
them  lightly. 

Carelessness  May  Be  Cause 
Even  our  carelessness  sometimes 
causes  unintentional  dishonesty,  much 
to  our  dismay.  Son  asks  if  he  may 
have  some  candy,  I  say:  “Yes,  but  no 
more  today”.  Later  when  I  am  busy 
he  asks  for  more  and  I  absentmindedly 
permit  him  to  get  it,  only  to  realize 
my  mistake  after  the  candy  has  dis¬ 
appeared.  I  then  need  to  explain  to 
him  very  carefully  how  it  happened. 
If  the  experience  goes  unexplained 
there  is  a  wide  open  door  through 
which  this  may  be  tried  again. 

A  banker  learns  real  money  so 
thoroughly  that  the  counterfeit  is  easi¬ 
ly  detected.  Should  we  not  so  incul¬ 
cate  into  the  minds  of  our  children 
the  necessity  for  such  absolute  hon¬ 
esty  that  they  will  quickly  recognize 
any  dishonesty  and  be  influenced  to 
act  rightly? 

Need  for  Best  Environment 
Because  we  are  constantly  proving 
that  a  child  gains  his  impressions  from 
his  environment  it  rests  upon  us  to 
make  that  environment  the  best  that  it 
can  be.  The  impressions  of  right  must 
be  more  impressive  than  any  others. 
When  we  have  right  basis  rules  for 
conduct  and  are  persistent  in  their 
enforcement  and  if  we  always  deal 
honestly  with  children,  even  at  a  sac¬ 
rifice  of  time  and  thought  we  are  ac¬ 
complishing  much  and  will  not  need  to 
worry  about  the  age  in  which  we  are 
living. 

When  each  situation  is  thought  over 
carefully  and  conclusions  reached  in 
a  logical  manner  with  no  thought  of 
taking  advantage  of  our  privilege  we 
can  not  make  many  mistakes  with  our 
children.  If  mistakes  are  made  by  us, 
however,  an  acknowledgement  of  them 


helps  to  develop  in  the  child  a  sense 
of  honesty  which  we  expect  from  him. 
— Mrs.  L.  T.  H.,  New  York. 


Beautiful  Sweet  Peas  From 
Crepe  Paper 

IF  you  enjoy  flowers  you  will  be  de¬ 
lighted  with  these  sweet  peas  that 
you  can  make  from  crepe  paper.  They 
are  easily  made,  and  you  may  intro¬ 
duce  so  many  beautiful  colors  into  a 
bouquet  that  they  are  truly  charming 
for  home  decorating. 

The  pastel,  or  soft,  delicate  shades 
are,  perhaps,  the  most  popular,  and 
are  more  commonly  seen  in  the  natural 
flowers.  Heliotrope,  pink,  coral,  salmon, 
apricot  and  white  are  well  known  and 
loved.  For  the  calyx,  and  stem-wrap¬ 
ping,  moss  green  crepe  paper  is  also 
used.  Number  2  green  spool  wire  is 
used  for  fastening  the  flower  to  the 


stem,  and  No.  9  green  wire  for  the 
stem  of  flower. 

Each  sweet  pea  has  two  circular 
petals,  a  calyx  and  a  stem.  For  the 
flower,  cut  a  true  pattern  of  a  circle, 
2%  inches  in  diameter,  using  heavy 
paper  or  cardboard.  Cut  a  strip  of 
crepe  paper  across  the  grain  2l^ 
inches  wide  and  20  inches  long.  Fold 
in  the  center  with  the  grain,  and  re¬ 
fold  twice  in  the  center  to  eight  thick¬ 
nesses.  (To  save  time,  always  cut  8 
thicknesses  at  one  time).  Place  the 
circular  pattern  on  the  8  thicknesses 
and  cut  out  the  petals. 

For  the  calyx,  cut  across  the  grain 
a  strip  of  moss  green  crepe  paper,  1 
inch  wide  by  6  inches  long.  Then  make 
a  calyx  pattern.  To  do  this,  cut  a  piece 
of  firm  paper  %  of  an  inch  square,  and 
cut  one  edge  into  points  %  of  an  inch 
deep.  Now  fold  the  crepe  paper  up 
till  you  have  8  thicknesses,  place  the 
calyx  pattern  on  and  cut.  Each  calyx 
should  have  5  points. 

Arrange  the  eight  flower  petals  to¬ 
gether,  edges  even,  the  grain  running 
the  same  in  all.  Flute  the  edges  that 
are  cut  across  the  grain — eight  at  one 
time — by  holding  these  closely  between 
the  thumbs  and  forefingers,  pushing 


Our  Emma’s  efforts  to  reduce  were  so  successful  that  little  Tootle  tried 
to  take  her  leg  out  in  the  garden  to  bury  it. — judge. 


the  edges  away  with  the  left  thumb, 
and  pulling  forward  with  the  right 
forefinger,  stretching  the  paper  slight¬ 
ly.  Repeat  along  the  edge  as  far  as 
possible  and  along  the  opposite  edge. 

Place  two  petals  together,  one  on  top 
of  the  other,  the  upper  fluted  edge  of 
the  top  petal  %  inch  below  the  upper 
edge  of  the  bottom  petal.  Fold  to¬ 
gether  upward  the  lower  fluted  edges 
of  the  two  petals,  so  each  edge  will 
be  %  inch  apart.  Place  a  10-inch 
piece  of  spool  wire  along  the  inside 
of  the  fold,  one-third  from  the  end  of 
the  wire,  and  gather  the  petals  closely 
along  the  wire.  Twist  the  wire  to¬ 
gether  tightly  underneath.  Paste  the 
calyx  to  the  base  of  the  flower,  the 
points  upward,  and  the  band  of  calyx 
only  high  enough  to  cover  edge  of  base. 

For  the  stem,  cut  a  strip  of  moss 
green  crepe  paper  Yz  inch  wide  and  ten 


inches  long  across  the  grain.  Stretch 
the  end,  applying  a  little  paste,  and 
fasten  it  to  the  calyx  band  at  the  base 
of  the  flower.  Wrap  the  strip  tightly 
around  twice.  Then  holding  the  stem 
in  the  right  hand,  twirl  it  around  at 
the  same  time  with  the  left  hand, 
guiding  the  paper,  slanting  it  down¬ 
ward  and  stretching  it  so  it  will  wrap 
the  stem  smoothly.  Fasten  with  a  bit 
of  paste. 

The  two  ends  that  form  the  center 
of  the  flower  should  be  pulled  forward 
and  down  so  they  will  stand  out.  Cup 
the  other  two,  the  outside  one  inward, 
and  the  other  outward,  by  placing  the 
thumbs  on  one  side  and  the  forefingers 
near  the  edges  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  pushing  these  out  into  shape, 
stretching  the  petals  slightly  to  form  a 
cup. — DOROTHY  Wright. 


Many  County  Kitchen  Contests  Are  Over 


The  1928  Kitchen  Improvement 
Contest  is  over  in  practically  all  of 
the  22  New  York  counties  which  en¬ 
rolled  this  year.  The  essays  which 
won  first  prize  in  the  counties  are  now 
being  judged  in  the  state  competition. 
The  winners  of  the  state  prizes  donated 
by  American  Agriculturist  (1st  $50; 
2nd  $25;  3rd  $15;  4th  $10)  will  be  pub¬ 
licly  announced  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  New  York  State  Home  Bureau 
Federation  at  Syracuse  in  November. 

County  home  bureaus  announcing 
their  winners  of  county  prizes  are  as 
follows : 

Allegany  County— 1st,  Mrs.  Edgar 
Van  Horn,  Alfred  Station,  10  piece 
Pyrex  gift  set;  2nd,  Mrs.  H.  L.  Smith. 
Alfred,  cooking  thermometer;  3rd,  Mrs. 
H.  L.  Rearwin,  Fillmore,  dish  drainer 
and  can  opener. 

Broome  County — 1st,  Mrs.  Ray  Lan- 
don,  Binghamton,  10  piece  Pyrex  gift 
set;  2nd,  Mrs.  Raymond  Hart,  Maine, 
N.  Y.,  Better  Board  ironing  table;  3rd, 
Miss  Gladys  Foster,  Castle  Creek,  oven 
thermometer;  4th,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Weston, 
Sanitaria  Springs,  cake  and  salad  dec¬ 
orator. 

Chenango  County — 1st,  Mrs.  Orr 
Daniels,  So.  New  Berlin,  10  piece  Pyrex 
gift  set;  2nd,  Mrs.  F.  E.  Williams,  Earl- 
ville,  Boston  Cooking  School  Cook 
Book;  3rd,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Daniels,  So.  New 
Berlin,  3  quart  aluminum  kettle  with 
cover;  4th,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Cooley,  Rock¬ 
wells  Mills,  Blue  Whirl  egg  beater. 

Cortland  County — 1st,  Mrs.  Helen 
Honour,  R.  4,  Marathon,  10  piece  Pyrex 
gift  set;  2nd,  Mrs.  Glenn  Carter,  R.  1, 
Marathon,  nest  of  glass  bowls;  3rd, 
Mrs.  George  Brown,  R.  4,  Marathon, 
Blue  Whirl  egg  beater. 

Monroe  County — 1st,  Mrs.  F.  C. 
Lauer,  V/ebster,  10  piece  Pyrex  gift 
set;  2nd,  Mrs.  O.  Gesell,  Ebnezer, 
choice  of  $5.00  worth  of  kitchen  uten¬ 
sils;  3rd,  Mrs.  J.  Kennedy,  Webster, 
$2.50  worth  of  kitchen  utensils;  4th, 
Miss  N.  Veness,  Hilton,  N.  Y. 

Steuben  County — 1st,  Mrs.  Samuel 
Sick,  Cohocton,  set  of  club  aluminum 
ware;  2nd,  Mrs.  A.  P.  Wilson,  Cameron 
Mills,  Griswold  Dutch  oven;  3rd,  Mrs. 
F.  C.  Young,  Addison,  White  Can’t 
Splash  mop  wringer.  Completed  Kitch¬ 
en  Contest — Mrs.  George  C.  Sick,  Ark- 
port,  set  of  Robeson  stainless  steel 
knives. 

Tompkins  County — 1st,  Mrs.  Samuel 
Graham,  R.  5,  Ithaca,  10  piece  Pyrex 
Gift  Set;  2nd,  Mrs.  D.  H.  Buckman, 
R.  33,  Tru'mansburg,  aluminum  skillet. 

Ulster  County — 1st,  Mrs.  Raymond 
DuBois,  Forest  Glen,  10  piece  Pyrex 
gift  set. 

Yates  County — 1st,  Miss  Mary  Con¬ 
ley,  10  piece  Pyrex  gift  set;  Mrs.  Frank 


Schick,  waterless  cooker;  3rd,  Miss 
Lydia  Newcomb,  wall  clothes  rack, 
dust  cloth  and  box  of  candles. 

Otsego  County — 1st,  Mrs.  George 
Whitman,  Morris,  10  piece  Pyrex  gift 
set. 

Delaware  County — 1st,  Mrs.  Burr 
Hubbell,  Kelly  Corners,  Pyrex  gift  set; 
2nd,  Mrs.  Wm.  S.  Redman,  Bovina 
Center,  Dazey  Sharpit;  3rd,  Mrs.  E.  W. 
Simmons,  Bloomville,  Blue  Whirl  egg 
beater;  4th,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Corbin,  Stam¬ 
ford,  Burns  bread  knife. 


Smart  and  Interesting 


Pattern  3322  with  its  attractive  front 
closing  and  its  new  drape  treatment  would 
make  a  charming  summer  frock  in  any 
of  the  pretty  soft  crepes  or  voiles.  It 
cuts  in  sizes  16,  18  years,  36,  38,  40,  atid 
42  inches  bust  measure.  The  36-inch 
size  takes  3%  yards  of  ^Q-inch  material 
with  %  yards  of  4Q-inch  contrasting. 
Price  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  ciearly  and 
correctiy  and  eneiose  with  correct  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (aithough. 
coin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c 
for  one  of  our  new  Summer  Catalogs 
and  send  to  Pattern  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  461  4th  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  City. 
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Aunt  Janet’s  Counsel  Corner 

Strength  for  a  Day  at  a  Time  is  Usually  Granted  Us 


WHAT  a  blessing  it  is  to  have  to 
live  only  one  day  at  a  time!  When 
I  hear  a  woman  begin  to  tell  all  that 
she  must  do  and  to  get  the  feeling  that 
the  world  is  on  her  shoulders,  then  I 
want  to  laugh  with  her  and  help  her 
get  back  her  sense  of  humor.  True, 
enough,  we  are  all  busy,  that  is,  if  we 
are  of  any  account  on  this  earth. 

But  when  we  can’t  forget  work  for 
some  honest  fun  once  in  awhile,  then 
we’ve  lost  our  sense  of  right  propor¬ 
tions.  It  may  rain  until  the  weeds  get 
the  best  of  us  or  until  we  can’t  do  a 
single  thing  we  planned  outdoors:  but 
that  is  no  reason  to  look  sour  and  glum 
and  to  believe  the  whole  bottom  is 
knocked  out  because  our  little  plans 
had  to  be  changed.  If  we  are  really 
smart  at  planning,  there  will  be  jobs 
waiting  for  just  such  a  time  as  this 
and  instead  of  howling  about  the 
weather,  we  can  just  be  happy  getting 
those  jobs  cleared  up. 

A  Time  for  Relaxation 
Then  too,  it’s  such  a  good  time  to 
get  in  some  extra  pleasures  we  hadn’t 
counted  on,  a  little  visit  or  a  trip  to 
the  movie.  Then  when  bright  skies  re¬ 
turn,  we’ve  had  a  change  which  was 
as  good  as  a  vacation.  How  much 
better  than  nursing  a  grouch  which 
only  adds  to  the  gloom  of  the  weather 
itself. 

And  instead  of  always  saying,  “1 
must  do  this  or  do  that  and  that  and 
that”,  and  feeling  that  “I  must  hurry 
to  get  it  all  done”,  how  soothing  it  is 
to  plan  for  just  the  next  24  hours  and 
not  try  to  put  more  into  that  day  than 
it  can  hold.  Oh,  I’m  strong  for  plan¬ 
ning,  even  for  years  at  a  time,  and 
especially  day  by  day  so  that  time 
really  counts  for  something.  But  it’s 
a  poor  plan  indeed  that  won’t  bear  al¬ 
teration.  We  have  to  take  our  pleas¬ 
ures  as  they  come.  “We  pass  this  way 
but  once”,  and  if  we  miss  them  we 
can’t  go  back  and  do  the  job  over. 
Furthermore,  we  can’t  do  all  our  work 
now  and  all  our  play  at  some  later 
date. 

We  were  never  intended  for  purely 
work-animals:  there  has  to  be  some 
diversion  or  relaxation  and  we  are  fly- 


5337 

A  hit  of  hand- quilting ,  neatly  done, 
gives  a  charming  touch  to  couch,  sofa  or 
boudoir.  These  very  attractive  designs 
Nos.  5340  and  5337  come  for  use  on  either 
satin  or  rayon  pillows  in  colors  rose,  Nile 
green,  saxe  blue,  maize,  tangerine,  and 
black.  The  pattern  is  stamped  on  the 
cotton  wadding  and  is  quilted  through  to 
the  top.  Enough  material  is  furnished 
for  the  back.  Satin  with  wadding  $2.50 
each;  rayon  with  wadding,  70  cents  each. 
State  number,  color  and  material  desired, 
and  send  to  Embroidery  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  461-4th  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


ing  in  the  face  of  nature  not  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  fact.  Besides  that,  how  much 
more  pleasant  to  live  with  we  would 
be  and  how  much  more  pleasant  work 
itself  becomes  if  we  know  how  to  mix 
it  with  play.  Wise  indeed  is  the  per¬ 
son  who  knows  the  value  of  24  hours 
and  how  to  spend  them! — Aunt  Janet. 


Goodies  That  Are  Different 

Perhaps  nothing  can  be  more  de¬ 
licious  than  the  strawberry  sun  pre¬ 
serves  made  in  the  following  manner: 
(white  currants,  cherries  or  raspberries 
can  be  preserved  in  the  same  way). 
Use  one  tablespoon  of  sugar  for  each 
tablespoon  of  berries  or  fruit.  Put  a 
layer  of  the  fruit  in  the  kettle  adding 

Youthful  Type 


Pattern  3432  is  well  adapted  to  full  fig¬ 
ures  because  of  its  becoming  V-opening 
in  front  and  its  graceful  kilted  pleats 
at  the  sides.  Georgette,  chiffon,  crepe 
satin,  voile  or  shantung  could  be  used 
for  this  design  which  cuts  in  sizes  16,  18 
years,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inches  bust 
measure.  The  Z6-inch  size  requires  3% 
yards  of  iO-inch  material  with  %  yard  of 
Yl-inch  plain  and  1%  yards  of  1%  inch 
ribbon  with  2^  yards  of  binding.  Price 
13c. 


a  tablespoon  or  two  of  water  to  pre¬ 
vent  burning.  Alternate  the  sugar  and 
the  fruit  until  all  are  used,  bring  quick¬ 
ly  to  a  boil  and  boil  very  carefully 
from  five  to  seven  minutes.  Pour  on 
platters  or  into  enamel  pans  not  over 
two  inches  deep,  set  in  the  sun  (pro¬ 
tect  with  net  or  glass  covers  from  flies) 
and  keep  exposed  for  three  days. 
Transfer  to  clean  hot  jars  and  seal. 

Delicious  Strawberry  Jam 

Another  delicious  spread  is  straw¬ 
berry  jam.  Crush  the  berries  with  a 
large  spoon  or  with  a  potato  masher. 
To  each  cup  of  crushed  berries  allow 
one-third  cup  sugar.  Mix  the  berries 
and  sugar,  allow  to  stand  over  night, 
then  boil  until  the  juice  when  dropped 
on  a  plate  holds  its  shape.  Pour  into 
clean,  hot  glasses,  cover  with  parafiSn 
after  it  has  cooled. 

Pickled  cherries  are  most  useful  for 
picnic  or  school  lunches  and  are  a 
pleasant  variety  from  the  usual  thing. 


Use  large  sour  cherries,  remove  the 
pits,  cover  the  fruit  with  vinegar  to 
which  has  been  added  an  equal  quantity 
of  water.  Let  stand  over  night,  drain, 
measure  the  fruit,  using  an  equal 
measure  of  sugar.  Pack  in  a  stone  jar 
alternating  layers  of  cherries  and 
sugar.  Let  stand  until  the  sugar  is 
dissolved  stirring  carefully  each  day. 
As  for  most  pickle  mixtures  more  fruit 
may  be  added  from  day  to  day.  It  is 
good  economy  to  keep  the  original 
vinegar  solution  for  a  second  lot  of 
cherries  which  later  can  be  added  to 
the  cherries  in  the  sugar  mixture.  The 
jar  should,  of  course,  be  covered  to 
keep  out  dust. 

Another  way  of  using  cherries  is  to 
make  a  salt  pickle  of  them  which  is 
delightful  with  meats.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  use  large  sweet  cherries,  leaving 
the  stems  on.  To  each  closely  packed 
jar  of  cherries  allow  one  tablespoon  of 
salt,  one  cup  of  vinegar  and  enough 
water  to  fill  the  jar.  These  pickles 
need  no  cooking.  They  should  stand 
for  at  least  two  weeks  before  being 
used.  They  should  be  kept  sealed  and 
the  jar  should  be  turned  upside  down 
several  times  in  order  to  thoroughly 
mix  the  contents. 


Outwit  the  romper  wreckers 

Children  are  hard  enough  on  clothes 
without  adding  wash-tub  rubbing  to 
the  wear.  So  do  the  family  wash  with 
Fels  -  Naptha  —  good  golden  soap 
combined  with  plenty  of  naptha,  the 
dirt-loosener  "dry  cleaners”  use.  You 
get  the  extra  help  of  soap  and  naptha 
working  together — and  together  they 
remove  even  ground-in  dirt  without 
hard  rubbing.  For  tub  and  for  wash¬ 
ing  machine  . . . 

Nothing  can  take  the  place  of 

FELS-NAPTHA^ 

BUY  IT  BY  THE  CARTON  OF  TEN  BARS 


Baby  Loves 
A  Bath  With 

Cuticura 

Soap 


Bland  and  Soothing  to  Tender  Sklna, 


The 

(pottage  was  J^ady  for  'J^hem 


CXAn  Advertisement  of  the  American 

Tele-phone  and  Telegraph  Company 

A  FARMER  of  Boone,  lowa,  wished 
to  drive  to  McGregor,  Iowa,  with 
his  family  for  Labor  Day.  Cottages 
were  available  there  but  the  time 
was  too  short  to  write  and  get  an 
answer  before  they  started.  He  tele¬ 
phoned  to  the  state  capital  and  got 
the  name  of  the  man  in  McGregor 
who  had  the  cottages  for  rent. 
Later  the  same  day  he  got  this  man 
on  the  long  distance  telephone,  and 
the  next  afternoon  the  farmer  and 
his  family  started  on  their  zoo-mile 
trip.  The  cottage  was  ready  for 
them  when  they  arrived. 

The  telephone  makes  life  more 
enjoyable.  It  runs  errands  to  neigh¬ 
boring  towns.  Calls  the  implement 
repair  man.  Gets  the  doctor.  Sum¬ 
mons  aid  in  case  of  fire  or  accident. 

Often  the  telephone  pays  for  it¬ 
self  many  times  over  by  finding  out 
when  and  where  to  sell  for  the 
best  price.  A  farmer  living  near 
Marion,  Indiana,  started  to  sell 
75  hogs  but  decided  first  to  tele¬ 
phone  and  see  if  the  price  was  the 
same.  Prices  had  dropped  a 
cent  so  he  waited  until  next  day 
and  received  ^  of  a  cent  more. 

The  modern  farm  home  has  a 
telephone. 


(7901  12 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 

DUPONT  REMEMBERS 
ROUSSEAU  was  seated  in  the  li¬ 
brary  of  the  gaudy  house  when  a 
tall  old  man  came  to  the  door.  He 
reconnoitred,  recognized  Captain  Du¬ 
pont,  and  admitted  him. 

Since  the  exposure  Brousseau  had 
hardly  left  his  room.  He  sat  there, 
haggard,  crushed,  planning,  scheming 
to  get  back  that  which  seemed  slip¬ 
ping  inexorably  from  his  grasp.  Con¬ 
sumed  with  furious  hate  of  Hilary,  he 
seemed  inhibited  from  action  by  the 
very  vehemence  of  his  will. 

The  Seigneur’s  sudden  death  the  day 
before  had  added  a  new  complication, 
and  Brousseau  felt  that  it  was  not  to 
his  advantage,  even  though  it  seemed 
to  leave  Madeleine  more  helpless. 

“He’s  sailing  for  Quebec  to-morrow 
evening,”  said  the  Captain.  “I  am  to 
take  him  with  a  schooner-load  of  lum¬ 


He  was  staring  into  her  eyes,  as  if  to 
read  her  secret  thoughts. 

“To-night  I  go  to  Quebec,”  said  Du¬ 
pont.  “I  shall  be  aboard  all  day.  I 
may  not  return.” 

He  had  said  the  same  thing  before 
his  last  voyage,  and  she  had  listened, 
unbelieving,  but  indifferent  if  it  were 
true.  Now  the  words  terrified  her  no 
less  than  his  demeanour,  and  for  the 
first  time  she  wondered  whether  he 
knew  of  her  journey  with  Pierre. 

He  would  never  believe  her  story.  It 
would  have  aroused  all  the  old  mad¬ 
ness  in  him,  if  he  had  known.  But  he 
could  not  know. 

“You  will  come  back,”  she  stam¬ 
mered.  “You  will  be  back  before  the 
river  closes.  Then  we  shall  be  togeth¬ 
er  here  through  the  winter.  We  shall 
be  happier  than  in  the  past.  And 


1 


ing  gesture.  “The  name!”  he  thun¬ 
dered. 

She  cowered  under  his  words,  and 
the  name  now  trembled  upon  her  lips. 
But  before  she  spoke  it  Dupont  was 
gone. 

He  was  gone,  and  she  was  alone  in 
the  grey  of  the  morning,  watching  the 
grey  sea  heave  under  a  brightening 
sky,  as  she  had  watched  it  all  her  life. 

-And  her  father’s  appearance  in  her 
room  seemed  unreal  as  a  dream. 

All  day  she  watched  him  from  the 
cottage,  busy  about  his  ship,  piling  the 
logs  on  deck.  All  day  she  waited, 
stunned,  and  incapable  of  action,  re¬ 
peating  over  and  over  in  her  mind  her 
father’s  words,  whose  meaning  was  un¬ 
intelligible  to  her.  Yet  St.  Boniface 
remained  unchanged  in  that  ruin  that 
had  come  upon  her.  Men  laughed 
noisily  as  they  strolled  from  their 


“Wait  here!”  cried  Madeleine. 

She  ran  back  into  the  Chateau,  put 
on  her  coat  and  hat,  and  took  a  re¬ 
volver  which  had  lain  for  many  years 
unused  in  a  drawer  of  a  cabinet.  She 
hurried  to  the  stable,  harnessed  the 
horse,  and  brought  the  sleigh  to  the 
door.  She  motioned  to  Marie  to  enter, 
leaped  in,  and  took  the  reins,  and  the 
two  girls  started  along  the  road 
through  the  forest. 

It  was  a  difficult  journey  through 
the  deep  snow.  Often  the  horse  floun¬ 
dered  knee-deep  in  the  drifts,  and  the 
way  seemed  endless:  but  near  the  vil¬ 
lage  the  snow  was  trampled  hard  and 
the  sleigh  went  like  the  wind.  Neither 
of  the  girls  spoke,  but  before  the  eyes 
of  each  was  the  same  dreadful  pic¬ 
ture. 

At  last  they  emerged  from  the  for¬ 
est  and  crossed  the  bridge.  The  hum 
of  the  mill  had  ceased,  and  had  been 
succeeded  by  another  sound,  well 
known  to  dwellers  along  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  shores  when  winter  arrives:  the 
stirring  of  the  ice  floes  as  the  impend¬ 
ing  storm  drives  them  together  to  their 
long  winter  anchorage. 

The  sleigh  went  madly  along  the 
wharf,  which  groaned  and  creaked  as 
the  ice  battered  it  on  either  side.  Mad¬ 
eleine  sprang  from  the  sleigh  and  ran 
on  board  the  schooner,  which  was  al¬ 
ready  moving. 

As  Marie  descended  to  follow  her  she 
saw  that  it  was  too  late.  There  was 
an  increasing  space  between  the  wharf 
and  the  deck.  She  hesitated,  and  then 
it  was  impossible  to  follow.  For  a 
moment  she  thought  she  saw  Madeleine 
threading  the  narrow  passage  between 
the  piles  of  lumber;  then  the  darkness 
closed  about  her. 

The  pulleys  creaked.  The  mainsail 
and  foresail  swung  upward  and  bellied 
in  the  wind.  The  two  gafftopsails 
gleamed  like  white  birds  against  the 
night. 

The  horse,  left  uncontrolled,  swung 
round  and  galloped  homeward,  trailing 
the  empty  sleigh  behind  him.  Marie 
stood  shuddering  at  the  end  of  the 
wharf.  For  a  while  she  stared  out  in 
terror  toward  the  invisible  schooner, 
lost  in  the  distance. 

Presently,  with  a  low  cry,  she  turn¬ 
ed  and  began  running  homeward.  She 
staggered  into  the  cottage  and  sank 
down  before  the  stove,  crouching  there. 

*  *  *  * 

When  Hilary  reached  the  wharf  it 
was  already  dark.  He  had  been  rec¬ 
ognized  by  no  one  on  the  way.  He 
went  straight  aboard  the  schooner,  and 
found  Dupont  on  deck. 

“When  do  you  start?”  he  asked. 

“Immediately,  Monsieur,”  replied  the 
Captain  quietly. 

The  schooner  contained  a  tiny  cabin 
in  the  forecastle.  Between  this  and 
the  poop,  in  the  open  bottom,  was  piled 
the  lumber,  secured  with  chains,  and 
stacked  high  above  the  sides. 

“I’m  going  below,”  said  Hilary,  turn-  1 
ing  away.  He  did  not  want  to  look  up¬ 
on  St.  Boniface  again. 

He  put  his  foot  upon  the  top  rung  of 
the  ladder  that  led  down  to  the  fore¬ 
castle.  As  he  did  so  he  felt  a  stun¬ 
ning  blow  upon  the  back  of  the  head. 
He  staggered,  slipped  and  fell  down 
the  ladder  into  the  little  open  space 
before  the  cabin. 

Half  dazed,  he  was  barely  conscious 
of  seeing  the  grinning  faces  of  Pierre /I 
and  Leblanc  stare  into  his.  His  over¬ 
coat  was  torn  from  his  back,  his  pock¬ 
ets  emptied.  He  waited  for  the  knife- 
thrust,  but  only  kicks  followed.  He 
was  lifted  and  thrown  into  the  cabin. 

The  outlaws  had  run  back  to  assist 
Dupont  in  getting  up  the  sails.  It 
was  not  Brousseaus’  plan  to  despatch 
him  within  hearing  of  the  shore. 

He  heard  the  sails  being  hoisted,  and 
(Continued  on  Page  14) 


The  Story  Thus  Far 

f 

Hilary  Askew,  an  American  forester,  has  inherited  from  his  uncle, 
Jonas  Askew,  a  vast  tract  of  Canadian  timberland,  known  as  the  Rosny 
seigniory,  named  from  the  former  owner  Monsieur  Rosny,  who  has  been 
forced  to  sell  all  of  his  valuable  timberlands,  except  a  small  area  about 
his  chateau.  Hilary  is  advised  by  his  uncle’s  lawyer.  Monsieur  Lamar¬ 
tine,  to  sell  his  holdings  to  a  large  corporation.  Hilary  ignores  the  advice 
and  leaves  immediately  for  St.  Bonifice,  where  the  timber  is  located. 

On  his  arrival  Hilary  gains  the  confidence  of  Lafe  Connell  foreman  of 
the  Askew  mill  who  reveals  that  a  clique  is  scheming  to  get  control  of  the 
Askew  timberland.  Brousseau,  one  of  the  clique,  declares  war  on  Hilary 
when  he  refuses  to  return  to  the  States.  Madeleine  Rosny,  who  is  en¬ 
gaged  to  Brousseau  learns  of  the  plan.  She  warns  Hilary  but  he  walks  into 
the  trap  and  is  severely  beaten.  Madeleine  and  Connell  rescue  him  and 
take  him  to  the  Rosny  chateau.  Their  friendship  soon  ripens  into  love. 
Brousseau  succeeds  in  turning  Madeleine  against  Hilary  by  circulating 
falsehoods  about  him.  Connell  goes  to  Madeleine.  He  tells  the  truth 
about  Hilary  and  exposes  Brousseau  as  robbing  her  father.  The  shocking 
news  brings  on  the  death  of  Monsieur  Rosny. 


ber.” 

“Askew?”  queried  Brousseau  sharp¬ 
ly- 

“Yes,  Monsieur.  He  came  to  me 
late  this  afternoon.  His  horse  was 
all  in  a  sweat.  He  must  have  driven 
like  the  devil.  He  told  me  to  sail 
to-morrow  night,  whether  the  hold’s 
full  or  empty.” 

Brousseau  was  staggered.  If  Hil¬ 
ary  was  going  to  Quebec  immediately, 
it  must  be  to  lay  those  papers,  which 
he  had  sought  vainly  in  his  desk,  be¬ 
fore  the  police.  He  saw  the  prison 
walls  closing  about  him.  And  to  the 
great  hate  he  bore  Hilary  was  added 
the  lust  for  liberty. 

He  must  have  the  papers.  Lafe 
Connell  knew  besides,  but  Lafe  could 
be  laughed  at,  once  the  papers  were 
his  own.  His  plan  began  to  take 
shape.  If  Hilary  were  out  of  the  way 
and  the  documents  destroyed  he  could 
yet  win  Madeleine,  achieve  his  dream 
of  becoming  Seigneur,  his  life  ambi¬ 
tion. 

“Dupont,”  he  said,  “you  and  I  have 
not  always  been  on  good  terms.  You 
refused  to  break  your  contract  with 
the  St.  Boniface  Company.  But  I 
guess  you  see  differently  now.” 

Dupont  clenched  his  fists.  “I’ve 
sworn  to  kill  him,”  he  whispered.  “I’ve 
held  my  peace.  I  talked  with  him 
face  to  face  to-night,  and  he  never 
knew  the  devil  that  was  sitting  in  my 
throat,  telling  me  to  make  an  end.” 

“Can  you  keep  that  devil  of  yours  si¬ 
lent  till  you  have  him  on  board?”  ask¬ 
ed  Brousseau. 

Dupont  pulled  at  his  tangled  beard 
and  nodded.  Brousseau,  watching 
him,  knew  that  the  madness  which 
held  him  would  carry  him  to  the  end. 
“Who  are  your  crew?”  he  asked. 

“Drouin,  Lachance,  and  Georges 
Martin.” 

“Two  men  are  enough.  I  have  two 
good  men  for  you  in  place  of  them. 
Listen  carefully,  Dupont.” 

Marie,  sleeping  overhead,  heard  her 
father  drive  up  in  a  sleigh  that  night, 
and  there  was  whispering  at  the  door. 
That  frightened  her.  Another  thing 
that  alarmed  her  was  his  way  of  en¬ 
tering.  Usually  he  would  stamp  into 
the  house,  as  if  on  board;  but  now  he 
came  in  furtively,  and  she  could  hardly 
hear  his  stealthy  movements  below. 
She  wondered  what  was  portending. 
Of  late  he  had  watched  her  more  keen¬ 
ly  than  ever,  and  had  been  more  silent. 

She  slept  by  starts,  and  awakened 
at  dawn  to  hear  a  stealthy  step  out¬ 
side  her  door.  In  the  dim  light  she 
saw  her  father  bending  over  her  bed. 
She  sat  up,  stretching  out  her  arms 
as  if  to  ward  off  something.  In  her 
confused  condition  between  sleep  and 
waking  she  had  fancied  for  a  moment 
that  he  held  something  in  his  hand — 
a  knife  or  a  revolver. 

But  she  saw  that  he  held  nothing. 


“The  name!”  he  cried,  seizing  her  by 
the  shoulders.  “Tell  me  now!  I  wait 
no  longer!” 

The  old  obstinate  look  came  on  her 
face.  Her  remorse  and  pity  instant¬ 
ly  died.  She  compressed  her  lips  and 
was  silent. 

“The  name!  Thou  shalt  tell  me! 
I  should  have  beaten  thee  when  thou 
wast  a  child.  But  I  shall  not  beat 
thee  now,  for  I  can  compel  thee  to  tell 
me.  The  name!  The  name!” 

She  remained  silent  and  utterly 
quiescent.  So  strong  had  the  inhibi¬ 
tion  grown  that  she  could  not  have 
told,  had  she  been  willing  to  do  so, 
save  under  the  impulse  of  some  over¬ 
powering  mental  shock.  And,  arm¬ 
ed  by  the  years,  she  grew  calm  as  he 
grew  violent,  and  her  mind  passed  un¬ 
der  the  domination  of  the  old  habit. 

He  let  her  go  and  stood  beside  her, 
pulling  at  his  grey  beard  and  smiling. 
Marie  had  never  seen  her  father  smile 
at  such  a  time  before.  And  there 
came  into  her  mind  an  idea  which  had 
never  seemed  possible,  that  some  day 
she  might  yield  up  her  secret.  The 
mental  inhibition  of  a  lifetime  was 
breaking  under  the  stress. 

Dupont  strode  toward  the  door, 
stopped  there,  and  looked  back. 

“I  go  now  to  the  schooner,”  he  said. 
“I  shall  be  aboard  till  we  sail  this  eve¬ 
ning.  If  thou  come  to  me  before  I 
sail  and  tell  me  the  name,  I  give  thee 
his  life,  one  life  for  another.” 

“What  life?  What  other?”  cried 
the  girl  wildly. 

He  glared  into  her  eyes,  and  the  look 
in  his  own  was  that  of  a  man  devil- 
haunted. 

“Dost  thou  think  I  do  not  know,” 
he  cried,  “of  Monsieur  Askew  and  thee, 
or  that  Mademoiselle  has  broken  her 
betrothal  with  him  because  of  thee?” 
He  turned  toward  her  with  a  menac¬ 


work  at  noon,  children  shouted  at  play; 
the  hum  of  the  mill  was  a  soft  under¬ 
tone  accompanying  the  horror  in  her 
heart.  It  seemed  incredible  that  St. 
Boniface  could  know  nothing,  when  the 
whole  universe  was  crying  out  against 
her. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when 
she  saw  two  figures  slouch  from  the 
obscurity  of  the  shore  beyond  the 
wharf  and  slink  toward  the  vessel. 
She  recognized  Pierre  and  Leblanc. 
And  in  a  moment  she  understood  the 
meaning  of  their  appearance.  Mur¬ 
der  was  being  planned,  against  Hilary, 
who  had  saved  her.  She  watched 
them  go  on  board,  paralyzed  with  fear. 

Then  the  power  for  action,  return¬ 
ing,  shattered  the  paralysis  of  will  that 
held  her.  She  ran  bareheaded  from 
the  cottage,  through  the  streets  of  St. 
Boniface,  toward  the  Chateau.  She 
must  get  help  there:  her  thoughts 
turned  instinctively  thither,  as  St.  Bon¬ 
iface  had  always  turned  for  aid  to¬ 
ward  its  Seigneur. 

Madeleine,  seated  in  her  room,  with 
her  memories  of  her  dead,  heard  the 
door  bell  jangle.  She  went  down,  to 
see  Marie  in  the  hall.  At  the  sight  of 
the  girl  a  feeling  of  repulsion,  wild  and 
unreasonable,  stiffened  her,  but,  when 
she  looked  into  her  face,  she  spoke 
gently. 

“What  is  it?”  she  asked. 

“Mademoiselle,”  stammered  the  girl, 
“they  are  planning  to  kill  him.” 

“Whom?” 

“Monsieur  Askew,  who  saved  me 
from  Pierre  that  day.  Mademoiselle, 
I  have  only  now  learned  what  they 
say — of  him  and  me.  It  is  not  true. 
And  they  are  going  to  murder  him.  I 
came  to  you  to  save  him.” 

“Where  is  he?” 

“He  is  going  on  board  to-night.  Per¬ 
haps  he  is  there  now.  Pierre  and  Le¬ 
blanc  are  waiting  for  him  there - ” 
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Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Classified  ads  are  inserted  at  the 
rate  of  7  cents  a  word.  The  min¬ 
imum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1. 
Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  ah- 
nreviation  and  whole  number,  in¬ 
cluding  name  and  address.  Thus 
“J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount 
Morris,  N.  Y.”  count  as  eleven 
words. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be 
accompanied  by  bank  references 


A  MERICAN  A  GRICULTURIST  % , 

Classified  Ads 

A  Place  to  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 


Classified  Ad  Schedule 

H 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our 
office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  not  later  than  14  days 
before  the  Saturday  of  publication 
date  desired.  Cancellation  orders 
must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule. 
Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscrib¬ 
ers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money 
order  must  accompany  your  order. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


HUNDRED  HUNTING  HOUNDS— Cheap.  SuppUes. 
Catalogue.  KASKENNELS,  HC  45,  Herrick,  111. 


WELSH  SHEPHERDS  PUPS  and  dogs,  natural  heel 
drivers.  Shipped  on  approval.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS' 
Pope  Mills,  N.  Y. 


ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  and  dogs.  Several 
trained,  $25;  ready  to  train,  $10  to  $20.  Pups  $5  to 
$8.  Interested  write.  W.  W.  NORTON,  Ogdens- 
burg,  N.  Y. 


FINE  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  pup,  partly  broken  $15. 
BOX  78,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


COON  HOUNDS  FOR  SALE— Registered  Blue  Tick. 
GUY  L.  PADDLEFORD,  Chenango  Forks,  N.  Y. 


PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUPS— Males  $15,  $20;  fe¬ 
males  $10.  Unpedigreed  males  $10,  females  $5. 
"COOLSPRING.”  Mercer,  Pa. 


BEAGLE  BULL  TERRIER — cross  puppies  $5.00.  Sire 
has  caught  42  coons,  dam  8.  L.  M.  DEVED,  Phillips- 
port,  N.  Y. 


LIVE  STOCK 


Cattle 


FOR  HIGH-GRADE  GUERNSEY  or  HOLSTEIN 
heifer  calves,  shipped  subject  to  inspection,  write 
EDGEWOOD  DAIRY  FARMS,  Whitewater.  Wis. 


REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  and  Dorset  rams  and 
ram  lambs — $20  to  $40  each,  shipped  on  approval. 
No  payment  required.  JAMES  S.  MORSE,  Levanna- 
on-Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


Swine 


O.  I.  C.  CHOICE  REGISTERED  PIGS  $8.75  up. 
Extra  nice  Bred  gilts  $35;  Bred  tried  sows  $40.  R. 
HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.  


POULTRY 


BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS  306  egg 
strain,  large  size.  CLOSE  EGG  FARM.  TiflSn.  Ohio, 


Baby  Chicks 


CHICKS— S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns  $10-100;  White  Leg¬ 
horns  $8-100;  Barred  Rocks  &  Reds  $9-100;  White 
Rocks  $12-100;  Heavy  mixed  $8-100;  Light  $7-100.  If 
not  satisfactory,  I  will  make  it  right.  Write  for  cata¬ 
logue.  JACOB  NIEJIOND,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS  C.O.D.  100  Rocks  or  Reds  $10;  Leghorns 
$8;  Heavy  mixed  $8;  Light  $7.  Delivery  guaranteed 
Feeding  system,  raising  95%  to  maturity,  free.  C.  M 
LAUVER,  Box  26,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  C.O.D.  also  pure  bred  pullets.  Free 
folder.  SUNNYCREST  HATCHERIES,  Huntington, 
W.  Va. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


RICH  MAN’S  CORN  Harvester,  poor  man’s  price — 
only  $25.00  with  bundle  typing  attachment.  Free  cata¬ 
log  showing  pictures  of  harvester.  PROCESS  CO.. 
Salina.  Kan. 


FOB  SALE — Five  guaranteed  dealer’s  sample  20x32 
BeUe  City  New  Racine  Threshers  at  big  reduction. 
Standard  product,  never  used.  W.  B._  JIAY,  INC., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


ATTENTION— HIGH  GRADE  FARMS  with  strict 
investigation.  Prompt  service  and  square  dealing  as¬ 
sured.  Dept.  A.  NEW  YORK  STATE  PROPERTY 
EXCHANGE,  Box  384,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE — Equipped  farms,  all  sizes  at  very  at¬ 
tractive  prices.  PERRY  FARM  AGENCY,  Canaio- 
harie,  N.  Y. 


DO  YOU  WANT  a  modern  equipped  dairy  farm 
located  in  the  beautiful  Susquehanna  valley?  We 
have  them  from  10  to  700  acres.  Write  your  wants. 
THEO.  FULLER.  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP— We  have  Jewish 
young  men  able-bodied,  but  mostly  without  experience, 
who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need  a  good  steady  man. 
write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial 
agency.  We  make  no  charge.  THE  JEWISH  AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL  SOCIETY,  ESrC,,  Box  A,  301  E.  14th  St., 
New  York  City. 


WANTED  100  DAIRY  FARMERS  to  sell  in  their 
locality  a  high  grade  cattle  fly  killer  also  Household 
Fly  Killer.  Big  profits  while  this  introductory  offer  is 
available.  Write  today  without  delay  the  flies  are  on 
their  way.  Address  MORGAN  &  COMPANY,  Her- 
mon,  N.  Y. 


LUMBER— BUILDING 
SUPPLIES 


ROOFING  PAPER,  3-ply,  $1.35  per  roU,  100  sq-ft. 
Prepaid.  Asphalt  shingles,  roofcoating,  paint.  Sand  for 
price  list.  WINIKEB  BROS.,  MiUis,  Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


USED  CIVIL  WAR  envelopes  with  flags  and  de¬ 
signs  on,  $1  to  $15  paid.  Other  envelopes  before  1871 
bought.  W.  L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring.  N.  Y. 


CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certificates  of 
Indebtedness.  Get  my  offer  before  selling.  GEORGE 
PHELPS.  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


MAIL  YOUR  KODAK  FILMS  TO  US— We  develop 
roll  and  make  six  good  high  gloss  prints  for  25  cents, 
coin  or  stamps.  COWIC  STUDIO,  E.  High  St., 

Springfield,  Ohio. 


SLIGHTLY  USED  32  volt  washing  machine,  sewing 
machine,  curling  iron.  Also  vacuum  cleaner  and  port¬ 
able  motor.  C.  WAGNER,  Hinsdale,  N.  Y". 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 


ENVELOPES,  LETTERHEADS,  CARDS— PRINTING 
to  advertise  your  business.  40  samples  free.  PRINTER 
HOWIE,  Beebeplain.  Vt. 


PRINTING  AND  STATIONERY— 250  Business  En¬ 
velopes  printed  $1.00.  50  nice  calling  cards  10c  post¬ 

paid.  samples  free.  WALTER  G.  COLLINS,  Cohocton, 

N.  Y. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


4,000,000  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS— Yellow  Jersey 
and  Big  Leaf  Up  River.  $1.75  per  1000  cash  with 
order.  C.  E.  BROWTI,  Bridgeville,  Del. 


CELERY.  CAULIFLOWER,  CABBAGE,  Plants. 
100-40c;  1000-$2.75.  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
E.  FETTER,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 


HARDY  NORTHERN  GROWN  CABBAGE  and  cauli¬ 
flower  plants.  Chemically  treated  Danish  seed.  Safe  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  Prompt  shipment.  Golden  Acre,  Jer¬ 
sey  Wakefield,  Copenhagen  Market.  Glory  of  Enkhousen, 
Plat  Dutch.  Danish  Ballhead,  Red  and  Savoy.  Pre¬ 
paid  200-65c:  500-$1.25;  l,000-$2.25.  Express  collect 
5,000-$7.50.  Cauliflower  prepaid  50-40c;  200-$1.00;  500- 
$2.25;  1.000-$3.75.  PORT  B.  MELLINGER.  North 
Lima.  Ohio. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


15  MILLION  PINE  CABBAGE  PLANTS— Copen¬ 
hagen.  Wakefields,  and  Ballhead,  etc. ;  extra  special, 
$1.00  thousand;  5,000-$4.50;  10,000-$8.50;  50,000-$37.50 
cash.  Prompt  shipments.  OLD  DOMINION  PLANT 
CO.,  Franklin,  Va. 


SNOWBALL  CAULIFLOWER,  CABBAGE— Celery 
and  Brussells  Sprout  Plants — Cauliflower,  Earliest 
Catskill  Snowball  and  Early  Long  Island  Snowball 
$4.50  per  1000;  5000-$20;  500-$2.50;  200-$1.50.  Cab¬ 
bage.  Copenhagen  Market,  Enkhenzen  Glory,  Danish 
Ballhead.  Red  Rock,  Savoy,  Hollander,  Sum¬ 
mer  Danish  Ballhead,  Succession,  Surehead,  Early 
Plat  Dutch,  Late  Flat  Dutch  $2.00  per  1000;  5000- 
$9.00;  500-$1.50.  Celery  Plants,  French  Golden,  Self 
Bleaching.  Easy  Bleaching,  Golden  Plume,  White 
Plume.  Giant  Pascal,  Winter  Queen,  Fordhook,  Em¬ 
peror.  $3.00  per  1000;  5000-$12.50;  500-$1.75;  300-$1.50; 
200-$1.25.  BrusseUs  Sprouts,  Long  Island  Improved 
$3.00  per  1000;  500-$1.75.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
No  business  done  on  Sunday.  F.  W.  ROCHELLE  & 
SONS.  Chester,  N.  J. 


CELERY  AND  CABBAGE  PLANTS— 100-40c;  1,000- 
$2.75  postpaid,  immediate  shipment.  E.  FETTER, 
Lewisburg,  Pa. 


CELERY-CABBAGE  PLANTS,  all  leading  varieties, 
fine  plants  ready  for  field — $1.25-1,000;  $10  for  10,000. 
J.  C.  SCHMIDT,  Bristol,  Pa. 


HOLLYHOCKS.  DELPHINIUMS,  HARDY  PHLOX, 
Hardy  Chrysanthemums,  Columbines.  Bleeding  Hearts 
and  114  other  Hardy  Perennials  that  live  outdoors 
during  winter  and  increase  in  size  and  beauty  each 
year,  aU  of  which  may  be  planted  this  summer  and 
fall  and  will  bloom  next  summer.  Pot-grown  Roses 
for  summer  and  fall  planting.  Privet,  Barberry, 
Shrubs,  Vines  for  September  and  October  planting. 
Catalogue  free.  HARRY  E.  SQUIRES.  Hampton,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY,  RASl’BERRY,  BLACKBERRY. 
Grape,  Wineberry,  Loganberry,  Asparagus  plants  for 
September  and  October  planting.  Pot-grown  Straw¬ 
berry  plants  and  5-year  old  bearing-size  Washington 
Asparagus  roots  for  August  and  fall  planting.  Catalogue 
free.  HARRY  E.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


CAULIFLOWER,  CABBAGE,  BRUSSELS  SPROUT 
and  Tomato  Plants — Field  grown.  Fine  plants,  aU  well 
rooted  from  best  strains  of  seed.  Cauliflower — Early, 
Medium  and  Late  Snowball  Rerooted  $4.50  per  1000; 
5.000-$20;  500-$2.50.  Cabbage — Danish  Ballhead,  Copen¬ 
hagen  Jlarket,  Enkhenzen  Glory,  Plat  Dutch,  Surehead. 
All  Head  Early,  Succession,  Early  Summer,  Savoy  and 
Red  Danish  $2  per  1,000;  5,000-$9;  500-$1.25.  Re¬ 
rooted  Cabbage  plants — $2.25  per  1,000;  5,000-$ll: 
500-$1.50.  Brussells  Sprouts — Long  Island  Improved 
and  Danish  Giant,  $2.50  per  1,000.  1  can  make  im¬ 

mediate  shipment  in  any  quantity.  Send  for  free  list 
of  all  plants.  PAUL  F.  ROCHELLE,  Morristown.  N.  J. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS — Late  Flat  Dutch  and  Enkhen¬ 
zen  Glory  $2,00  per  1000  postpaid.  BASIL  PERRY, 
Georgetown,  Delaware. 


TOBACCO 


GUARANTEED  HOMESPUN  TOBACCO— Chewing.  5 
pounds,  $1.26;  10 — $2.00;  smoking  10 — $1.50;  pipe 
free;  pay  postman.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Bardwell.  Ky. 


LEAF  TOBACCO — Good,  sweet.  Chewing.  3  lbs  75c; 
5-$1.00;  10-$1.75.  Smoking,  3  ll)s  50o;  5-75c:  10-$1.40. 
UNITED  FARMERS,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


SUMMER  SPECIAL:  Guaranteed  chewing  or  smok¬ 
ing  5  lbs.  $1.00;  ten  $1.75;  50  cigars  $1.75;  pipe  free, 
pay  when  received.  FARMERS  TOBACCO  ASSO¬ 
CIATION,  West  Paducah,  Ky. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.00. 
Smoking  5  lbs.  75c;  box  60  cigars  $1.75.  Pay  when 
received.  Pipe  free.  FARMERS  UNION,  A6,  Pa¬ 
ducah,  Ky. 


WOOL— HIDES— FURS 


WOOL  WANTED — I  specialize  in  wool  and  sheep 
pelts.  ALVAII  A.  CONOVER,  Lebanon,  New  Jersey. 


"WOOL — Wanted — good  prices.  Write  for  quota¬ 
tion.  S.  H.  LIVINGSTON,  wool  specialists,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa.  Dept.  AG.” 


READER’S  ORDER  FOR  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

Rates  Only  7  Cents  A  Word  Per  Insertion 
American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


Gentlemen:  Kindly  classify  and  insert  my  advertisement  of  . 

words -to  appear  .  times  in  your  paper.  Enclosed  find  remittance 

of  $ .  to  pay  for  advertisement,  which  reads  as  follows: 


NAME  . 

ADDRESS  . 

Bank  Reference  . 

For  only  7  cents  a  word  you  can  place  your  story  of  your  wants  or  what 
you  have  to  sell  in  nearly  150,000  homes. 


HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here^'s  How”  To  Feed  Hens  in  the  Summer  By  Ray  Inman 
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KEYSTONE  CHICKS 

^  „  HEALTHY,  STRONG  and  VIGOROUS. 

1  .  full  of  vitality. 

/  Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 

,  We  have  decided  to  sell  for  the  last 

*  part  of  the  hatching  season  (as  per 
our  price-list).  Real  chicks — at  prices 
made  extremely  low  to  get  new  custo¬ 
mers  interested  in  Keystone  (jhioks.  Hatched  by  men 
who  know  how,  with  IS  years  experience.  Catalogue 
and  price  list  free. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . 8c  each,  575.00  per  1000 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  8c  each,  $75.00  per  1000 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  9c  each,  $85.00  per  1000 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds . lOc  each,  $95.00  per  1000 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas . lOc  each,  $95.00  per  1000 

Heavy  Breeds — Mixed .  8c  each,  $75.00  per  1000 

Light  Breeds — Mixed .  7c  each,  $65.00  per  1000 

Chicks  from  Special  No.  1  Strain  3c  per  chick  more 
than  above  prices. 

REMEMBER  there  is  only  one  Keystone  Hatchery  In 
the  TJ.  S.  Trade  Mark  registered.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Prepaid  by  parcel  post.  Ask  for  hatching 
dates.  THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY.  (The  Old  Re- 
liable  Plant),  RICHFIELD,  Pa. 


n  •  pUir'VP  — Hatched  by  the  best  system 
1j3DV  LilllLiKS  incubators  fr'~m  high-class, 

WTiite,  Buff, 

Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas,  $9.00  per  100;  Barred, 
White  Rocks,  Reds,  Black  Mnorcas  $  1 1 .00  per  100 ; 
White  Wyandottes  $12.00  per  100:  Jersey  Giants 
$15.00  per  100.  Heavy  broilers  $9.00  per  100;  Light 
Broilers  $7.00  per  100.  Write  for  prices  on  other 
Quantities.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 
NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Nunda,  N.  Y.  Desk  H. 
Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


Quality  Baby  Chicks — $8  per  100  up 

Our  June  and  July  Hatched  Baby  Chick  prices  are: 

Leghorns,  White.  Brown,  Buff . $10.  per  100 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas,  Anconas . $12.  per  100 

Wh.  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons . $14  per  100 

Castom  Hatching.  Eggs  for  Hatching. 

Odds  and  Ends,  Left  Overs,  Mixed  Broiler  Chicks: 

Light,  8c;  Light  and  Heavy,  lOc;  Heavy,  12c. 
Better  place  your  order  right  now.  Thousands  hatching 
daily.  Active,  Husky,  Pure  Bred  Chicks.  Twelve  va¬ 
rieties.  We  hatch  all  year  around.  Live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Postage  prepaid.  Send  for  booklet.  SCHOEN- 
BORN’S  HATCHERY,  335  Main  Street,  Hackensack, 
N.  J.,  Phone  1604  or  337. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

.  Ship  C.O.D.  Wyckoff  and  Tancred  Strain. 

■'  ox  xn  inn 


^  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.25  $4.00  $7.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  2.75  4.75  9.00 

Mixed  (ihicks .  2.25  4.00  7.00 


We  pay  P.arcel  Post  and  Guarantee  100%  Good, 
strong  chicks  on  arrival.  Our  10th  year.  Free  cata¬ 
logue.  GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM  AND 
HATCHERY,  J.  W.  Amig  &  Son,  Pr.oprs.,  Star 
Route,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Light  Mixed . 

Heavy  Mixed . 

S.C.W.  Leghorns . 

Bd.  Rocks  and  Reds . 


Prompt  100%  Delivery. 
Will  ship  C.O.D. 

50  100  500  1000 

.$3.75  $6.50  $31.50  $60.00 
.  4.25  8.00  37.50  70.00 
.  4.25  8.00  37.50  70.00 
.  4.75  9.00  42.50  80.00 


PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 

Herbert  Miller,  Prop,  Box  12  Richfield,  Pa. 


100%  LIVE  ARRIVAL  GUARANTEED 


50  100  1000 

Ferris  Strain  W.  I^eghorns . $4.50  $8.00  $  70 

Brown  Leghorns .  4.50  8.00  70 

Barred  Rocks .  5.00  9.00  80 

R.  I.  Reds .  5.00  9.00  80 

Black  Minorcas .  5.50  10.00  90 

Mixed  .  4.00  7.00  60 


JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  DUCKLINGS 

Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings  $17.00  per  50;  $32  per 
100;  White  Indian  Runner  Ducklings  $16  per  50. 
$30  per  100.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid  and  Safe  ar¬ 
rival  ^aranteed.  20th  year  Producing  Ducklings 
that  Live. 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R33  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


Pekin  Ducklings 

Very  profitable.  Highest  Quality,  lowest  prices. 
Easily  raised,  rapid  maturity.  Catalogue  free. 

Lakeview  Poultry  Farm,  ®n'!‘y^.'^’ 


Chicks 


Will  Ship  C.O.D.  25  50 

S.  C.  Reds . $2.75  $5t00 

Barred  Rocks . . .  2.75  5.00 

White  Leghorns .  2.50  4.50 

Heavy  Mixed . .  2.50  4.50 

Light  Mixed .  2.25  4.00 


100 

$9.00 

9.00 

8.00 

8.00 

7.00 


500  lots,  '/aC  less — 1000  lots.  Ic  less.  Free  range. 
100%  delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER  McALlSTERVILLE,  PA. 


CHICKS  FOR  AFTER  MAY  22nd 

White  Leghorn  7c,  Large  Barron  W.  Leghorns  8c. 
Barred  Rocks  9c.  Heavy  Mixed  8c;  Light  Mixed  6c. 
100%.  All  good  chicks,  guaranteed.  “New”  circular 
free.  TWIN  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Class  A  Pullets 

We  have  from  2  to  3.000  pullets  ready  to  ship  each  week. 
BOS  HATCHERY,  ZEELAND,  MICH.  R.  2  A. 


CHICKS 


White  Iieghorns,  $7;  Barred 
Rocks.  $9.  Mixed  $6  per  100. 
Postpaid.  100%.  Live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Culled  for  heavy  laying.  Circular  free. 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Box  30,  McALlSTERVILLE,  PA. 


Barred  Rock  PULLETS  and  COCK- 
Bred-tO-Lay  ERELS.  March  hatch.  J.  TRQPEANO, 
^ .  Sparrowbush,  N.  Y. 


1  •  I 


With  the  A.  A. 

Poultry  Farmer 


Certification  Association  Adopts  New  Plans 


ON  page  15  of  the  July  7th  issue  we 
told  you  something  about  the  plans 
that  are  being  laid  to  improve  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  and  baby  chicks  in  New  York 
State.  The  plans,  in  brief,  will  pro¬ 
vide  for  a  grade  of  chicks  slightly  be¬ 
low  the  present  grade  of  certified.  This 
grade,  which  will  he  known  as  super¬ 
vised  will  have  certain  definite  require¬ 
ments  which  must  be  met  and  which 
will  make  it  possible  for  New  York 
State  poultrymen  to  buy  an  officially 
bred  grade  of  chicks  at  slightly  lower 
prices  than  is  charged  for  certified  but 
of  a  better  quality  than  is  likely  to  be 
purchased  at  random.  At  that  time  we 
mentioned  that  a  meeting  was  planned 
by  the  Poultry  Certification  Association 
at  which  the  plan  already  discussed  by 
poultrymen  through  the  State  would 
be  acted  upon  by  the  Association. 

Inasmuch  as  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  New  York  State  Poultry  Certifi¬ 
cation  Association  would  come  too  late 
to  make  it  possible  to  put  the  plan  into 
effect  this  summer  they  decided  to  call 
a  special  meeting  at  Syracuse  on  June 
20th.  This  meeting  was  called  to  or¬ 
der  at  10:00  A.  M.,  Standard  Time,  by 
Mr.  Plinston  of  Springville,  N.  Y.,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Association.  The  purpose 
of  the  meeting  was  outlined  by  E.  A. 
Flansburgh,  Assistant  County  Leader 
and  following  this  the  plan  as  outlined 
in  our  July  7th  issue  was  read  by  Dr. 
Hall  of  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture. 

Association  Changes  Name 
One  of  the  principal  items  of  busi¬ 
ness  done  by  the  Association  was  to 
take  action  and  change  the  name  of 
the  New  York  State  Co-operative 
Poultry  Certification  Association  to 
New  York  State  Co-operative  Official 
Poultry  Breeders,  Inc..  The  plan  as 
presented  to  the  meeting  was  adopted 
with  hut  few  changes.  Applications 
from  members  who  desired  supervision 
of  their  fiock  must  be  made  not  later 
than  July  1st  and  the  application  must 
be  approved  both  by  the  Certification 
Association  and  by  the  Farm  Bureau 
in  the  country  in  which  the  applicant 
lives.  A  committee  was  appointed  at 
the  meeting  to  make  such  changes  in 
the  by-laws  as  were  necessary  in  order 
to  provide  for  the  new  work  on  super¬ 
vision.  The  committee  met  and  re¬ 
ported  back  to  the  meeting  at  which 
time  the  report  made  by  them  was  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  meeting.  Anyone  wish¬ 
ing  more  complete  details  may  secure 
them  by  writing  to  M.  M.  Griffiths  at 
New  Hartford,  N.  Y. 


Broodiness  and  Its  Control 

ROODINESS  was  once  a  desirable 
trait  and  every  poultry  farmer  was 
anxious  for  his  birds  to  go  broody  early 
in  the  season.  Today  broodiness  is 
looked  upon  as  undesirable  and  when 
the  hens  go  broody  it  represents  a  loss. 
Every  hen  that  goes  broody  decreases 
the  per  cent  egg  production  and  while 
they  are  broody  they  represent  an 
economic  loss  not  only  in  time  spent 
in  being  broody  but  in  feed  consump¬ 
tion  as  well. 

Some  birds  never  go  broody  while 
others  may  go  broody  several  times  in 
a  year.  This  means  then  that  a  broody 
hen  has  no  place  on  the  commercial 
egg  farm.  Every  broody  hen  should 
be  removed  from  the  nest  to  the  broody 
coop  just  as  soon  as  they  can  be  de¬ 
tected  and  a  celluloid  band  may  be 
slipped  on  for  identification.  A  good 
broody  coop'ls  made  by  having  wire  or 
slatted  sides  and  top  and  a  slatted 


bottom.  Another  good  way  to  break 
up  broody  hens  in  hot  weather  is  to 
use  a  six  by  six  wire  coop.  This  coop 
should  be  kept  outdoors  and  to  assist 
in  breaking  up  the  broody  hens  one  or 
two  male  birds  may  he  put  in  with 
them.  Ordinarily  from  five  to  six  days 
of  confinement  in  the  coop  is  enough 
to  completely  break  a  bird  of  her  de¬ 
sire  to  set. 

The  eliminating  of  broodiness  by 
breeding  should  be  the  practice  of 
every  breeder.  Broodiness  is  an  in¬ 
herited  trait  and  it  may  be  eliminated 
to  a  large  degree  by  barring  from  the 
breeding  pen  those  birds  which  have 
been  broody  several  times  during  the 
year.  The  male  bird  is  an  important 
factor  in  controlling  hroodiness’  and 


{Continued  from  Page  3) 
stop  was  made,  sometimes  by  men 
from  the  State  College  of  Agriculture 
or  State  Experiment  Stations.  If  any 
criticism  were  to  be  made  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  it  would  he  that  information 
was  handed  out  in  doses  too  large  for 
any  man  to  absorb  in  three  days. 
Doubtless  this  is  a  good  point  rather 
than  a  criticism  as  the  men  selected 
the  points  in  which  they  were  most  in¬ 
terested  and  talked  and  visited  with 
each  other  and  the  men  who  explained 
the  demonstrations  and  experiments. 

Start  at  Mineola 
The  tour  started  the  first  day  from 
the  Mineola  Courthouse  and  ten  stops 
were  made  in  Nassau  County,  the  last 
stop  being  the  State  School  of  Applied 
Agriculture  at  Farmingdale  where 
guests  from  out  of  the  county  were 
put  up  for  the  night.  After  supper,  in 
the  absence  of  Director  Knapp,  Mr. 
Stevens  of  the  State  School  welcomed 
the  guests  and  Dr.  William  Stuart  of 
the  U.  S.  D.  A.  spoke  on  potato  stor¬ 
age  and  time  of  cutting. 

Thursday  morning  soon  after  eight 
the  line  of  cars  left  the  State  School 
and  after  several  stops  along  the  road, 
arriving  at  the  Vegetable  Research 
Farm  of  the  New  York  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station  about  noon 
where  lunch  was  served  on  the  lawn. 
Following  lunch,  the  different  members 
of  the  staif  conducted  trips  over  the 
Research  Farm  explaining  the  nature 
and  results  of  the  experiments  that  are 
being  conducted  there.  The  tour  then 
proceeded  south  making  several  stops 
in  the  vicinity  of  Southampton  and 
stopped  at  the  Watermill  Community 
House  for  supper.  Dr.  William  Martin 
was  scheduled  to  speak  but  a  death 
in  the  family  prevented  his  attendance 
and  the  principle  business  of  the  eve¬ 
ning  was  a  free  for  all  discussion  of 
spraying  practices.  Friday  morning 
the  tour  left  Riverhead  and  made  a 
number  of  stops  along  the  North  Shore 
continuing  to  Orient  Point.  Dinner 
was  served  at  the  Maratooka  Club 
House  and  the  closing  session  of  the 
tour  was  filled  with  a  discussion  of 
certification  as  affecting  the  quality  of 
seed  potatoes  and  the  factors  influenc¬ 
ing  the  demand  for  Long  Island  po¬ 
tatoes. 

Variety  of  Interests  Represented 
In  addition  to  certified  seed  produc¬ 
ers  from  New  York  and  other  states 
desiring  big  attendance  of  Long  Island 
growers,  many  of  whom  were  with  the 
tour  only  one  day  or  part  of  a  day.  The 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 
was  well  represented  by  a  number  of 
men  from  the  Agronomy  and  Vegetable 
Gardening  Departments.  A  number 
of  commercial  firms  dealing  in  fertili¬ 
zers,  supply  materials  and  other  sup- 
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one  should  use  only  male  birds  that 
come  from  non-broody  mothers. — Conn. 
State  College  of  Agriculture. 


Hens  Lay  Bloody  Eggs 

Will  you  please  give  me  advice  on  what 
makes  chickens  lay  bloody  eggs.  I  gather 
them  every  day.  They  are  laying  good. 
I  feed  them  scratch  feed  and  mash. 

IT  is  not  unusual  for  hens  to  lay 
bloody  eggs,  especially  when  they  are 
being  pushed  for  egg  production.  Un¬ 
der  the  strain  of  heavy  production 
slight  hemorrhages  occur  in  the  ovi¬ 
duct,  the  blood  being  picked  up  with 
the  egg  yolk  in  the  process  of  forming 
the  egg  and  hence  become  one  of  the 
interior  parts  of  the  whole  egg.  While 
the  condition  is  not  serious,  yet  if  it  be¬ 
comes  too  alarming,  it  is  better  to  cut 
down  on  the  stimulating  part  of  your 
ration,  i.  e.  the  mash.  Increase  the 
amount  of  grain  you  are  feeding  your 
hens  and  this  will  decrease  the  amount 
of  mash  they  will  consume  and  end 
the  trouble. — L.  H.  HISCOCK. 


plies  of  use  to  potato  growers  were 
also  represented. 

The  tour  was  so  well  conducted  that 
it  seems  presumptous  to  make  any 
suggestions,  but  it  was  apparent  that 
at  many  stops,  it  was  almost  impossi¬ 
ble  to  get  near  the  equipment  demon¬ 
strated  and  on  several  occasions  it 
seemed  that  a  number  of  those  present 
were  unaware  of  the  fact  that  someone 
was  speaking  on  some  topic  which 
might  have  been  of  great  importance 
to  them.  It  would  seem  that  it  would 
he  helpful  if  a  raised  platform  could 
be  provided  for  the  speaker  at  earh 
stop.  Nothing  elaborate  would  he 
needed.  Two  barrels  and  a  couple  of 
planks  would  serve  the  purpose  and 
would  not  only  call  attention  to  the 
speaker  but  make  it  easier  to  hear  him. 
A  free  use  of  a  megaphone  in  an¬ 
nouncing  these  talks  would  also  call 
attention  to  them.  Another  sugges¬ 
tion  mentioned  by  several  on  the  tour 
was  that  it  might  be  well  to  include 
one  or  two  stops  of  a  recreational  na¬ 
ture.  One  such  stop  was  made  at  Cur¬ 
tis  Flying  Field  on  Wednesday  and 
several  expressed  desire  to  try  the 
Long  Island  beaches.  In  view  of  the 
length  of  the  trip  and  the  number  of 
stops  made,  it  would  seem  that  a  stop 
at  a  beach  might  well  be  included. 
However,  as  already  stated,  the  ar¬ 
rangement  and  management  of  the  tour 
was  exceptionally  good  and  County 
Agents  Campbell  and  Foster,  the  two 
potato  improvement  committees  and  in 
fact  everyone  who  had  a  part  in  work¬ 
ing  out  the  program  deserved  much 
credit  for  the  smooth,  efficient  way  in 
which  the  tour  was  conducted. 


Wooden  Spoil 

{Continued  from  Page  12) 
felt  the  schooner  moving  from  the 
wharf.  Then  he  heard  a  low  cry  and 
saw  Madeleine  upon  her  knees  before 
him. 

She  bent  her  face  to  his,  whispering 
that  she  loved  him,  pleading  for  for¬ 
giveness,  and  beseeching  him  to  rise. 
And  Hilary  opened  his  eyes  to  discover 
that  the  vision  was  reality. 

He  staggered  to  his  feet  and  stood 
swaying  in  the  middle  of  the  cabin, 
while  she  kept  her  arms  about  him. 
He  began  to  remember.  He  knew 
where  he  was  now.  Madeleine  thrust 
the  revolver  into  his  hand. 

“They  have  planned  to  murder  you!” 
she  cried.  “I  learned  of  it  and  brought 
this.  You  must  not  die,  Hilary,  now 
that  we  love  each  other.” 

He  broke  the  revolver.  It  was  emp¬ 
ty,  and  the  bore  so  eaten  away  with 
rust  that  to  have  fired  it  would  have 
been  more  dangerous  to  the  shooter 
than  to  his  object  of  aim.  He  saw 
the  horror  on  the  girl’s  face  as  she 
made  the  discovery. 

(To  Be  Continued^ 


Long  IslaniJ  Holds  Its  Eleventh  Potato  Tour 
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Ihe  Service  Bureau 


k  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Reader  Recognizes  Unreliable  Ads. 


moter  received  18,000  replies  in  one 
week.  Practically  all  the  18,000  women 
answering  this  schemer’s  lure  will  be 
disappointed.  Many  of  them  will  be 
cheated  out  of  a  dollar  and  a  half. 

It  is  difficult  to  prosecute  these 
cheats  because  of  the  small  amoimt  of 
money  each  individual  loses.  In  the 
aggregate  though,  the  sum  defrauded 
becomes  substantial.  The  prolific 


“Why  are  such  concerns  allowed  to 
flourish  when  they  are  such  humbugs? 
S.  Dearborn  Street,  must  be  a  wonderful 
place,  but  the  paper  printed  there  is  no 
good.  I  would  like  to  hear  of  such  con¬ 
cerns  being  investigated.’’ 

UR  subscriber  enclosed  several  ads 
clipped  from  a  paper  which  claims 
to  be  “devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
American  Farmer  and  his  family’’. 
Several  of  the  ads  were  puzzle  schemes 
claiming  to  offer  cash  prizes  for  so¬ 
lutions.  We  have  commented  on  this 
before.  You  may  be  assured  that  the 
promoters  of  such  schemes  are  inter¬ 
ested  only  in  getting  your  name  and 
address. 

Another  ad  claimed  to  give  a  secret 
for  discovering  underground  treasures 
and  the  least  vicious  of  them  all  of¬ 
fered  a  Chinese  good  luck  ring  as  a 
prize  for  getting  subscriptions  to  the 
paper  printing  the  ad. 

We  would  like  to  point  out  both  to 
our  subscriber  who  wrote  in  and  to 
our  other  Service  Bureau  readers  that 
the  surest  way  to  discourage  such 
ridiculous,  misleading  and  unreliable 
advertising  is  to  refuse  to  subscribe  to 
magazines  which  permit  it  in  their 
columns. 


Chicken  Thief  Rewards  To 
Be  $25 

WE  are  again  calling  attention  of 
our  readers  to  an  announcement 
made  on  page  5  of  the  June  9th  issue. 
At  that  time  it  was  stated  that  fol¬ 
lowing  the  payment  of  the  20th  $50 
reward  since  January  1st,  the  amounts 
of  the  rewards  will  be  reduced  to  $25. 
The  rules  governing  the  payment  of 
the  reward  will  remain  the  same  as 
before.  At  the  present  time  seven¬ 
teen  rewards  have  been  paid  since  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  The  winners 
of  the  three  remaining  $50  rewards 
will  be  decided  upon  the  basis  of  the 
date  of  conviction  of  the  thief. 


Gets  Prison  Sentence  for 
Stealing  Calf 

ON  June  11,  a  calf  was  stolen  from 
the  farm  of  Howard  Thompson  of 
Amboy,  near  Syracuse.  The  theft  was 
an  unsolved  mystery  until  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son,  who  was  accompanied  by  Sergeant 
Dillon,  Corporal  Brockman  and  Deputy 
Sheriff  Hoffmire,  saw  the  hide  in  a 
Syracuse  store  and  made  positive  iden¬ 
tification  by  its  markings. 

The  proprietor  of  the  store,  whose 
name  was  withheld  by  the  officers,  said 
he  bought  the  hide  from  Donohue,  who 
returned  after  the  sale  and  said:  “If 
any  state  troopers  come  around  here 
tell  them  you  have  not  seen  me.’’ 

Donohue  was  arrested  within  one 
hour  after  Mr.  Thompson  identified  the 
hide.  He  admitted  to  Sergeant  Dillon 
he  took  a  calf  belonging  to  Thompson. 
The  calf  was  killed  in  a  field  not  far 
from  Thompson’s  home.  Donohue  said 
he  sold  the  carcass  for  $24  and  the 
hide  for  $3. 

Donohue  denied  knowing  anything 
about  the  disappearance  of  several 
other  calves  from  farms  in  the  western 
part  of  the  county. 

May  we  suggest  again  that  when 
you  suffer  the  theft  of  any  farm  prop¬ 
erty  that  you  notify  the  State  Troopers 
and  the  Sheriff’s  office  immediately. 
We  congratulate  Sergeant  Dillon,  Cor- 
i^poral  Brockman  and  Deputy  Sheriff 
offmire  on  the  outcome  of  the  case. 


Donohue  was  sentenced  by  Judge  Rath- 
bun  of  Camillus  to  60  days  in  the 
Penitentiary. 

Fraudulent  “Home  Work” 
Schemes  Collect  Amazing 
Sums 

OUR  fraud  orders  issued  by  the 
postmaster  general  against  home¬ 
work  operators,  from  January  20  to 
March  22,  revealed  that  the  amazing 
sum  of  $103,210  had  been  taken  from 
Classified  Newspaper  Readers  for  “de¬ 
posits’’  or  “samples”,  and  that  of  this 
tremendous  amount  one  advertiser 
alone  had  collected  $90,000. 

Aside  from  these  fraudulent  schemes 
we  recently  investigated  another 
“house  dress”  proposition  being 
prompted  through  the  “help  wanted” 
columns  of  newspapers.  This  pro- 


ABOUT  dusk,  April  10th,  two  young 
men  with  a  delivery  truck  stopped 
at  our  home,  one  mile  south  of  the 
village  of  Greene  and  asked  the  loan 
of  auto  jack  and  other  tools  as  they 
had  a  badly  punctured  tire.  When  the 
tire  was  finally  repaired  and  they  were 
ready  to  pump  it  up,  they  gave  Mr. 
Lanphere  a  dollar  for  the  use  of 
patches,  etc.,  and  he  and  Gerald  came 
in  the  house  to  clean  up  and  dress  as 
we  were  all  going  up  town  to  see  the 
reproduction  of  “The  Harvester”  that 
evening. 

When  we  were  ready  to  start  they 
had  their  tire  off  again  and  said  they 
had  found  more  holes  in  it.  Somewa3\ 
I  felt  suspicious  of  them  and  hated  to 
go  and  leave  them  here  but  we  do  not 
attend  many  of  the  movies  and  had 
promised  the  children  we  would  all  see 
“The  Harvester”  so  we  did  not  want 
to  miss  it. 

I  told  Mr.  Lanphere  as  we  were  on  our 
way  that  I  was  afraid  they  would  take 
my  hens,  but  he  laughed  at  me.  He  said 
they  were  more  apt  to  carry  off  the  tools 
which  he  lent  them. 

We  left  home  about  8  P.  M.  and  re¬ 
turned  a  little  after  10.  Mr.  Lanphere 
found  his  tools  all  right  but  to  satisfy 
myself  we  went  to  the  hen  house  and 
found  the  hens  gone. 

While  talking  it  over  Mr.  Lanphere  re¬ 
membered  that  the  fellows  said  they  were 
going  back  up  to  a  garage  and  get  re¬ 
pairs  before  they  left  for  Binghamton. 
The  next  morning  at  about  5  o’clock  Mr. 
Lanphere  went  out  and  examined  the 
ground  and  found  tracks  to  the  hen 
house.  He  then  went  to  Sherwood  Hotel 
and  found  that  the  State  Troopers  were 
there.  The  bell  boy  routed  Trooper  Sey¬ 
mour  out  and  although  he  was  no  doubt 
enjoying  a  good  sleep  he  was  not  only 
willing  but  anxious  to  be  of  service. 

It  Pays  to  Remember  Details 

Mr.  Lanphere  gave  him  full  details,  in¬ 
cluding  descriptions  of  the  fellows  and 
the  truck.  Gerald  had  also  noticed  the 
make  of  tires  and  remembered  the  last 


growth  of  these  home  work  schemes 
throughout  the  United  States  makes 
their  immediate  curtailment  imperative 
if  this  wholesale  cheating  is  to  be 
stopped. — National  Better  Business 
Bureau. 


three  figures  of  the  license  number. 

Mr.  Lanphere  then  found  that  they  had 
gone  to  Watson’s  Garage  on  South  Chen¬ 
ango  St.,  but  Mr.  Watson  knew  nothing 
about  the  chickens  as  they  had  left  the 
truck  on  the  street  and  came  in  and 
purchased  what  they  needed  and  one 
asked  to  use  the  telephone  saying  he 
wanted  to  call  his  wife.  Central  gave 
Mr.  Lanphere  the  number  he  called  and 
he  gave  that  to  Trooper  Seymour. 

As  soon  as  Trooper  Seymour  had  his 
breakfast  he  came  down  and  looked  the 
premises  over  and  we  gave  him  another 
clue  just  discovered.  A  berry  crate  which 
stood  in  the  barn  was  missing.  Then  he 
left  for  Binghamton  saying  he  would 
trace  them  and  would  then  be  obliged 
to  return  to  Greene  for  a  warrant  for 
their  arrest  and  would  no  doubt  want  Mr. 
Lanphere  and  Gerald  to  go  back  to  Bing¬ 
hamton  with  him  to  identify  the  thieves. 

Troopers  Get  Their  Man  Quickly 

So  we  were  all  anxiously  awaiting  his 
return  when  he  astonished  us  by  return¬ 
ing  about  3  P.  M.  in  company  with  two 
other  troopers  bringing  crate,  chickens 
and  chicken  thieves.  He  had  traced 
the  chickens  to  the  market  where  they 
sold  them  and  had  traced  the  truck  to 
the  garage  where  it  was  being  repaired 
and  found  the  fellows  were  Edward  Riley 
and  Edward  Humiston  and  they  were 
wanted  at  that  time  in  Afton  on  another 
charge. 

They  had  given  the  officers  over  there 
the  slip  while  they  were  getting  a  war¬ 
rant.  Mr.  Lanphere  and  Gerald  accom¬ 
panied  them  to  the  Justice’s  office  at 
Greene  and  they  were  taken  from  there 
to  Norwich  jail.  It  seems  they  decided 
not  to  stand  trial  on  our  charge. 

I  think  much  praise  is  due  Trooper 
Seymour  for  the  speed  which  he  showed 
on  this  case.  We  are  sorry  the  doors 
were  not  shut  and  fastened  so  the  penalty 
could  have  been  more  severe. 

I  shall  certainly  have  one  of  the  mark¬ 
ers  as  soon  as  I  get  my  flock  started  and 
would  advise  all  poultry  keepers  to  do 
the  same  as  it  would  have  been  impos¬ 
sible  to  identify  my  birds  if  they  had  not 
been  found  before  they  were  slaughtered. 
— Mrs.  W.  B.  Lanphere. 
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How  We  Won  a  Chicken  Thief  Reward 


Fresh,  pure,  sanitary.  Uniform 
in  texture  and  analysis.  Highest 
feeding  value — contains  32%  Pro¬ 
tein,  50%  Lactose(  sugar  of  milk), 
and  8%  bone-building  Minerals. 
Can  be  fed  dry  in  the  mash  or 
dissolved  in  water.  Sour  it  if  you 
want  lactic  acid. 

Dairylea  Powdered  Skim  Milk  is 
valuable  for  Calves — saves  high- 
priced  whole  milk.  Makes  Pigs 
grow  faster. 

Write  today  for  free  Bulletins 
and  latest  prices.  Please  mention 
your  dealer’s  name. 


Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative 


ROFIT 

in  every 

forkful  Aii 


Farmers 
find 
work, 
wins 
we^th 

where  Land  /^Cheaper 
and  Crops  are  Larger 

For  free  literature  on  Farm  Oppor¬ 
tunities  in  Canada  write  nearest  Can¬ 
adian  Government  Information 
Bureau. 

Syracuse;  C.  E.  S.  Smith,  Dept.  B-47. 
301  E.  Genesee  St. 

Harrisburg:  F.  A.  Harrison,  Dept.  B-47, 
308  North,  2nd  St. 

Manchester:  J.  B.  Riordon,  Dept.  B-47, 
43  Manchester  St. 

Woonsocket:  L.  A.  Delorme,  Dept.  B-47, 
Room  205,  The  Call  Bldg, 


Comfortably 

Great  Northern 

Hotel 


REPRESENT  90  PER.  CENT 
OF  THE  DAILY  ARRIVA  LS 


Travelers  select  the  Great  North¬ 
ern  for  its  wonderful  location  in 
Chicago’s  “loop”.  They  return  because 
the  large  comfortable  rooms,  homelike 
environment,  attentive  service,  excellent 
food  and  moderate  charges  make  it  an 
ideal  hotel. 

400  Newly  Furnished  Rooms  $2.50  a 
day  and  up  —  Sample  Rooms  $4.00, 
$5,00,  $6.00,  $7.00  and  $3.00. 

New  Garage  One-half  Block 
Ilearborn  St.  from  Jackson  to  Quincy 

Walter  Craighead,  Mgr. 


Cut  Gears 


All  Gears  # 
Enclosed  V 

All  gears  of  the  Maytag  are 
neatly  and  securely  enclosed. 
There  are  few  places  to  oil 
and  these  are  within  easy 
reach. 


The  marked  simplicity  of  the  Maytag  Alumi¬ 
num  Washer  is  evidenced  by  the  power-drive 
arrangement  shown  here.  There  are  compara¬ 
tively  few  gears  on  the  Maytag.  They  are  all  pre¬ 
cision-cut  to  one-thousandth  of  an  inch  in  accuracy, 
specially  heat-treated  to  the  proper  hardness,  and 
mesh  perfectly  with  a  remarkable  absence  of  vibra¬ 
tion  and  noise.  Such  high-grade  construction  assures 
long  life  and  trouble-free  service  for  the  Maytag. 


Gasoline  Multi-motor 
or  Electric  Motor  here 


Good  Housekeeping 
^  .institute 


For  homes  with  electric 


hlaytag  Radio  Programs 

W  H  T  ,  Chicago, 
Tues.,  Wed.,Thur., 
Fri.,  Sat.,  9:00  P.M. 
WCCO,  M  inneapo- 
lis,  Fri.,  8:30  P.M. 
WHO,  Des  Moines, 
Sun.,  7:15  P.  M. 
KDKA,  Pittsburgh, 
Tues.  and  Wed.,  10:00  P.M. 
WBAP,  Fort  VVorth,  Mon., 
8:30  P.M.  KEX,  Portland, Ore., 
Tues.  and  Sat.,  8:30  P.  M. 
WBZ,  Boston,  Fri.,  7:00  P.  M. 

Sours  designated  are  standard 
time  at  the  stations  named 


FREE 

Trial 

Washing 

Experience  the  joy 
of  a  Maytag  washing 
in  your  own  home. 
Find  out  why  the 
Maytag  won  world 
leade.-ship.  ’PHONE 
for  a  Maytag  before 
next  washday. 


JItuminum  dasher 


Deferred 

Payments  You*ll 
Never  Miss 


The  famous  Maytag 
gasoline  multi-motor 
for  homes  without 
electricity. 


Powered  with 
Gasoline 
or  Electricity 

For  homes  without  electricity,  the  Maytag  is 
equipped  with  an  in-built  gasoline  engine — the  fa¬ 
mous  Maytag  Multi-Motor.  It  is  as  compact  as 
an  electric  motor  and  delivers  the  same  sure,  smooth 
flow  of  power.  Any  woman  can  operate  it.  A  step 
on  the  pedal  starts  it. 

The  Multi-Motor  represents  fifteen  years’  de¬ 
velopment.  It  is  a  modern,  high-grade  engine 
with  bronze  bearings  throughout;  Bosch  high-ten¬ 
sion  magneto  and  speed  governor.  The  carburetor 
has  but  one  adjustment  and  is  flood  proof.  The 
popularity  of  the  Maytag  Multi-Motor  Washer 
has  made  the  Maytag  Company  the  world’s  largest 
manufacturers  of  single-cylinder  and  two-cycle 
engines. 

The  Maytag  does  an  average  washing  in  an  hour 
or  so,  changes  washday  to  wash-hour,  washes  even 
grimy  overalls  clean  without  hand-rubbing.  The 
seamless,  non-breakable,  heat-retaining,  cast-alumi¬ 
num  tub  is  an  ideal  tub  for  a  farm  washer. 

It  is  all  washing  space,  holds  an  unusual  amount  of  clothes,  and 
drains  itself  when  the  washing  is  done.  The  new  Roller  Water  Re¬ 
mover  has  a  soft  top  roll  and  a  hard  bottom  roll.  It  wrings  every¬ 
thing  evenly  dry  and  spares  the  buttons. 

THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY,  Newton,  Iowa 

Founded  1894  «  •,  »  .  r* 

Eastern  Branch:  851  No.  Broad  Street,  Phdadelphia,  Pa. 


ity,  the  Maytag  is  avail¬ 
able  with  electric  motor. 


Standard  14  •  P-  electric 

motor  for  homes  withi 
electricity. 


The  Maytag  Company.,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  Canada 
Maytag  Company  of  Australia — Sidney — Melbourne 


Hot  Point  Electric  Appliance  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  England 
John  Chambers  &  Son.,  Ltd.,  Wellington — Auckland,  N.  Z. 


IFllT  DOESNIT  SELL  ITSELF,  DON’T  KEEP  IT 
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story  of  a  Trip  from  New  Yo 


with  the  Air  Mail 


IT  was  recently  my  privilege  to  travel  on 
a  plane  carrying  the  United  States  mail, 
as  a  guest  of  the  National  Air  Trans¬ 
port  Company  from  New  York  to  Chi¬ 
cago  and  return.  Have  you  ever  been  up 
in  an  airplane?  As  I  started  to  write  this 
story  of  my  experience,  I  tried  to  estimate 
the  number  of  readers  of  this  paper  who 
have  taken  an  air  trip.  Probably  the  av¬ 
erage  is  not  more  than  one  in  ten  thousand, 
yet  I  venture  to  predict  that  sooner  or  later 
a  majority  of  you  will  have  the  experience, 
for  flying  is  coming,  and  coming  fast. 
Within  the  next  few  years,  air  travel  will 
be  as  common  an  everyday  experience  as 
riding  on  a  train  is  now. 

With  that  thought  in  mind,  you  perhaps 
have  wondered  how  you  would  feel  way  up 
there  in  the  air.  Perhaps  you  would  be 
like  the  negro  who  was  very  seasick  on  his 
first  voyage  and  fervently  prayed:  “Oh, 
Lord,  if  you  will  done  bring  me  back  safe 
dis  time,  Pll  neyer  leave 
terra  cotta  again !” 

Before  I  went,  I  receiv¬ 
ed  a  great  deal  of  “en¬ 
couragement”  from  my 
friends.  The  boys  in  the 
office  very  kindly  sug¬ 
gested  that  I  should  be 
sure  to  read  my  life  in¬ 
surance  policies  to  see  if 
they  were  good  for  air 
travel  also !  One  of  my 
friends  pointed  out  that 
he  had  once  fallen  out  of 
a  boat  into  Lake  Michigan 
and  found  the  water  very 
cold !  Several  told  m.e 
how  seasick  I  was  going 
to  be ;  also,  that  flying 
was  all  right,  but  lighting 
on  the  ground  afterwards 
was  very  apt  to  be  all 
VTong. 

But  in  spite  of  all  this 
“kindly”  advice,  I  found 
it  to  be  a  lot  of  fun  and 
a  great  experience,  and  T 
suggest  that  if  you  get  a 
chance  to  fly  you  should 
not  miss  it — only  be  sure 
that  your  plane  and  pilot 
are  licensed  by  the  United 
States  government. 

I  left  Hadley  Airport 
at  New  Brunswick,  New 


By  E.  R. 


Jersey,  at  12:15  eastern  sta'Si'S¥d“-ttme  and 
arrived  in  Chicago  the  same  afternoon  at  7 
P.  M,  central  time,  thus  requiring  only 
about  eight  hours  to  make  the  same  distance 
that  even  the  sun  requires  an  hour  to  travel, 
and  the  fastest  extra- fare  train  over  twenty 
hours.  As  we  soared  along  over  a  hun¬ 
dred  miles  an  hour,  I  thought  time  and 
again  of  the  months  of  painful  toil  of  the 
pioneers  in  making  this  same  journey. 
From  ox  team  to  airplane  within  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  living  men  is  progress  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  comprehend. 

The  annals  of  United  States  history  are 
filled  with  the  romance  and  adventures  of 
carrying  the  mail.  “Clear  the  way  for  the 
United  States  mail !”  still  has  power  to 
thrill.  Packed  in  front  of  me  in  the  plane 
were  many  great  bags  of  air  mail  and  I 
was  reminded  that  Uncle  Sam’s  mail  car¬ 


One  of  the  hangars  of  the  National  Air  Transport  Company,  showing  a  mail  plane 
just  taking  off.  This  plane  is  the  type  in  which  Mr.  Eastman  rode  during  the  trip 
described  in  the  article  on  this  page. 

At  the  right,  in  the  oval,  is  the  picture  of  Ezra  Meeker,  the  only  living  person  who 
has  crossed  the  continent  by  covered  wagon  (1852),  ox  team  (1906-10),  automobile 
(1915),  and  airplane  (1924).  Mr.  Meeker's  experience  is  an  example  of  the  pos 
sibilities  of  progress  in  communication  and  transportation  within  the  sjface  of  one 
man's  lifetime. 


riers  have  always  followed  close  on  the 
heels  of  the  pioneers.  As  boys,  how  all  of 
us  have  been  thrilled  with  stories  of  the 
pony  express  and  the  mail  riders  of  the 
Wild  West,  who  carried  the  mail  on  horses 
at  a  dead  run  from  relay  station  to  station, 
and  who  had  constant  hairbreadth  escapes 
from  Indians  and  robbers.  Later  came  the 
stage  coach  days  with  similar  adventures, 
followed  by  the  mail  trains  and  cars  and 
now  by  the  airplane.  That  carrying  valua¬ 
ble  mail  is  still  a  somewhat  hazardous  ad¬ 
venture  occurred  to  me  when  I  noticed  that 
all  the  handlers  of  mail  around  the  airports 
went  heavilv  armed ! 

When  I  arrived  at  the  airport, '  I  was 
helped  into  a  flying  suit  that  went  on  over 
my  other  clothes,  and  was  given  a  helmet 
that  covered  my  head  and  ears,  and  goggles 
to  protect  my  eyes.  A  parachute  was  then 
buckled  on  me  and  I  was  instructed  in  case 
of  trouble  to  climb  up  out  of  the  plane, 
jump,  and  when  clear  to 
give  the  hook  on  the 
parachute  a  pull — all  of 
which  was  not  particular¬ 
ly  helpful  to  an  amateur’s 
peace  of  mind !  For  a 
few  moments  I  kept  won¬ 
dering  if  1  could  find  that 
hook  when  falling,  but  I 
soon  forgot  all  about  it. 

Then  we  climbed  into 
the  plane  and  were  off. 
We  rushed  across  ‘the 
ground,  much  the  same  as 
you  would  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile,  and  then  suddenly 
I  looked  dou'ii  to  find  that 
the  ground  had  somehow 
fallen  far  below  us.  From 
that  time  until  we  landed, 
I  never  had  a  single  sen¬ 
sation  of  fear  or  nervous¬ 
ness.  Flying  is  so  natural 
that  one  wonders  wh-v’" 
man  has  not  discovered 
the  art  before. 

Down  across  New  Jer¬ 
sey  we  went.  Spread  out 
below  me  was  all  the  pan¬ 
orama  of  the  Jersey  farm 
country  clothed  with  the 
beautiful  green  of  late 
May.  Crossing  the  Dela¬ 
ware  near  Trenton,  I 
(Continued  on  Page  14) 
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See  how  successful 

it  is! 

American  industries  are  conducted  with 
business  dignity  and  conspicuous  success. 

Advertising  has  developed  into  recog¬ 
nized  dignity,  and  increasing  success:  it  is 
the  hand-maiden  of  every  successful  busi¬ 
ness  enterprise. 

In  the  life  insurance  business  the  out¬ 
standing  company  employing  advertising 
with  demonstrated  success  is  the 


Postal  Life  Insurance  Co 

with  over  fifty  millions  insurance 
in  force 

What  Sustains  and  Helps  the  Record 

. .  .514,000,000 


Its  Record  Shows 

There  have  been  paid  to  policy  beneficiaries. .  .$27,358,910 

On  claims  by  death . $13,662,202 

In  matured  Endowments .  1,763,092 

In  surrender  values  and  dividends .  3,774,204 

In  loans  on  policies .  8,159,412 


Standard  policy-reserves,  resources. . . 

Standard  old-line  legal  reserve. 

Standard  policy  provisions,  approved  by  the  New  York  State 
Insurance  Department. 

Operates  under  strict  requirements  of  New  York  State  and 
subject  to  United  States  Postal  authorities  everywhere. 
Insurance  in  force . $50,000,000 


It  employs  no  middlemen,  no  solicitors,  no  agents.  All  its  busi¬ 
ness  is  done  direct.  It  is  the  only  “Non -Agency”  Company  in 
America,  and  as  such  it  is  a  conceded  success. 


It  aims  to  furnish  you  needed  information  so  you  may  make  your 
decision  intelligently  and  deliberately;  it  avoids  high  pressure;  it 
does  not  urge  you  or  hurry  you. 

Also,  transactions  with  you  are  based  on  documentary  information 
officially  submitted.  It  thus  deals  with  you  in  a  most  responsible 
manner. 

All  of  its  policy-contracts  are  approved  by  State  authority.  They 
contain  the  staple,  standard  provisions  of  the  up-to-date  legislative 
enactments  of  New  York  State. 

The  economies  of  the  business  as  conducted  by 
this  Company  reduce  the  amount  of  the  premium 
payments:  dividends  of  93^%  are  guaranteed  in  its 
policies,  as  a  result  of  its  non-agency  savings. 

No  one  who  is  insurable  should  disregard  the  im¬ 
portance  of  increasing  his  insurance  estate  from 
time  to  time  during  his  producing  years.  Some 
persons  add  $1,000  each  year  as  their  income  im¬ 
proves;  $10,000  or  $5,000  in  one  transaction  is  not 
within  the  reach  of  all,^  say  at  age  30. 

Nowhere  Can  a  small  sum  of  money  be  invested 
so  advantageously  as  in  standard  life  insurance  is¬ 
sued  by  this  Company:  less  than  $2.00  a  month 
for  the  younger  ages  will  add  $1,000;  if  you  are 
thirty, — $1.91. 

Deal  with  the  most  modem  and  successful  Company;  avail  your¬ 
self  of  its  economy.  A  knowledge  of  its  benefits  is  spread  throughout 
every  community,  gaining  for  it  a  nationwide  membership. 

Write  for  information;  get  the  glow  of  a  personal  satisfaction  in 
acting  for  yourself  and  saving  money. 

The  Company’s  twenty-two  years  of  experience  have  given  more 
than  in-looks;  they  record  the  results  of  careful  tests  put  into  prac¬ 
tice  in  every  department  of  the  Company.  They  will  have  a  telling 
effect  in  future  years. 


Simply  use  the  Coupon,  or  write  and  say,.  “Mail  me  insurance  information  as 
mentioned  in  American  Agriculturist.  Be  sure  to  give 

r 

1.  Your  Full  Name;  2.  Your  Occupation; 

3.  Exact  Date  of  Your  Birth 


With  the  A,  A. 

Dairyman 


What  Farmers  Think  of  Increasing  Milk 

WAS  sorry  to  see  your  statement 


in  your  issue  of  June  23  on  the 
editorial  page  that  you  will  take  no 
part  in  the  campaign  to  increase  the 
supply  of  milk  during  the  fall  and  early 
winter  months.  It  does  not  sound  like 
old  reliable  A.  A.  stuff. 

“It  is  not  a  question  of  more  cows 
or  more  milk.  It  is  simply  a  question 
of  adjusting  the  production  of  the 
present  supply  of  cows  in  the  present 
milk  shed,  to  the  needs  of  the  market. 
If  every  producer  in  the  present  milk 
shed  would  keep  one  or  two  spring 
cows  farrow  until  the  normal  short 
months  have 
passed  and  feed 
them  properly  in 
the  meantime,  the 
whole  problem 
would  disappear. 

“Producers  who 
persist  in  market¬ 
ing  a  big  flow  of 
milk  in  April,  May 
and  June,  and  lit¬ 
tle  in  October,  No¬ 
vember  and  De¬ 
cember  should  be 
compelled  to 
change  their  time 
of  production.  The 
only  thing  that 
will  compel  them 
is  the  dollar  argu¬ 
ment.  This  is  such 
a  simple  and  nat¬ 
ural  solution  of  the 
problem  that  it  is 
strange  that 
League  manage¬ 
ment  has  not  yet 
adopted  it.’’ — O.  M.,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Editor’s  Note — We  are  in  full  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  idea  of  increasing  the 
supply  in  the  fall  providing  it  can  he 
done  without  increasing  the  supply 
when  the  demand  will  not  take  it.  But 
look  what  happened  last  March — too 
much  milk  caused  cutting  prices  and 
dairymen  lost  thousands  of  dollars.  We 
say  price  first — production  second. 


Fair  Milk  Prices  First 


The  dairymen  are  now  being 
urged  again  to  increase  their 
milk  production  for  the  coming 
short  periods  of  fall  and  winter. 
We  suggest  that  the  only  fair 
and  right  way  to  get  more  milk 
is  to  pay  more  for  it.  In  years 
past,  the  price  to  farmers  has 
been  slow  to  go  up  in  the  fall 
and  early  to  come  down  in  the 
spring.  Last  year,  it  W’as  re¬ 
duced  without  just  cause,  result¬ 
ing  in  great  loss  to  dairymen. 
Is  it  not  time  that  farmers  and 
their  organizations  demanded 
that  this  process  be  reversed  and 
that  they  be  assured  of  a  fair  and 
reasonable  price  before  they  are 
urged  to  produce  what  may 
become  a  surplus  to  be  used  as 
an  excuse  for  lowering  their 
prices? — The  Editors. 


form  of  sensible  farm  relief  that  will 
place  agriculture  on  the  same  plane 
with  labor  and  other  industries.” — J.  J. 
S.,  Niagara  County,  N.  Y. 

Editor’s  Note — Yes,  hut  let  us  he 
sure  that  the  farm  relief  will  i-eally  re¬ 
lieve.  How  about  help  for  getting  bet¬ 
ter  markets  and  lower  taxes? 

❖ 

More  Production  Means 
Low  Price 

I  HAVE  just  read  with  interest  your 
editorial  in  American  Agriculturist 
entitled  “Good  milk  prices  first — Pro¬ 
duction  Second”.  I 
want  to  express 
m  y  appreciation 
for  the  stand  you 


All  Standard  forms  of  Life  and  Endowment  insur¬ 
ance  are  issued  by  this  Company  and  information 
as  to  any  of  them  will  be  gladly  furnished. 

When  your  inquiry  reaches  us  no  agent  will  be 
sent  to  visit  you.  We  desire  to  co-operate  with 
you  directly,  and  have  you  think  out  with  us 
your  problems,  from  documentary  matter  sub¬ 
mitted.  Because  we  employ  no  agents  the  re¬ 
sultant  commission  savings  go  to  you. 

POSTAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

WM.  R.  MALONE,  President 

511  Fifth  Avenue,  Corner  43rd  St.,  New  York 


A.A.  7-21-23 

Postal  Life  Insurance  Co., 

511  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


Without  obligating  me,  send  full 
particulars  for  my  age. 


Name  . 


Address . 


Occupation. 


Exact  date  of  birth . 


Voice  Opinion  of  Majority 

WANT  to  commend  most  heartily 
1  your  editorial  in  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  for  June  23,  in  which  you 
take  a  bold  and  common-sense  stand 
for  good  milk  prices  as  the  first  con¬ 
sideration  for  the  welfare  of  the  dairy¬ 
men;  and  make  production  of  second¬ 
ary  importance.  In  my  opinion  you 
are  voicing  the  sentiment  of  a  very 
large  percentage  of  the  dairy  farmers 
of  my  own  community;  and  I  dare  say 
of  the  state  also. 

“Here  in  Niagara  County  many  fruit 
farmers  have  turned  to  dairying  to  help 
I  pay  the  losses  that  have  been  suffered 
[  during  the  past  few  years  in  the  fruit 
'  industry.  Quite  a  few  farmers  have 
their  backs  against  the  wall  financially. 
And  it  is  a  hard  struggle  for  the  rest 
cf  us  even  to  make  both  ends  meet. 
Farms  on  every  hand  have  been  aband¬ 
oned.  During  the  past  week  we  have 
had  four  heavy  rains  and  crops  are 
drowned  out  everywhere.  I  think  the 
apple  crop  will  run  around  60  per  cent 
of  normal.  There  are  very  few  Bald¬ 
win  and  McIntosh  but  Greenings, 
Kings  and  Wealthy  have  set  well  and 
look  well  at  present.  Personally,  I 
believe  that  the  uncertainty  of  returns 
from  the  farm  due  to  weather  con¬ 
ditions,  insect  pests,  high  labor  costs, 
crop  surpluses  and  many  other  con¬ 
ditions  beyond  the  farmer’s  control,  is 
creating  a  growing  sentiment  for  some 


have  taken. 

Some  little  time 
ago  I  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  visit¬ 
ing  the  Middle 
West  and  while  I 
make  no  pretense 
of  seeing  the  whole 
West,  the  region 
that  I  did  see  was 
fairly  t3rpical  of  it 
all.  From  my  ob¬ 
servations  there 
and  more  especial¬ 
ly  from  my  con¬ 
versations  with 
men  who  were 
more  familiar  with 
conditions  than 
myself,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  the 
idea  of  a  flood  of 
cheap  western  milk 
invading  the  East  is  90%  bunk.  It 
looks  to  me  as  though  the  whole  thing 
was  gotten  up  with  the  idea  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  farmers  satisfied  with  low 
prices  for  milk. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  experience  of 
the  past  few  years  with  over  pro¬ 
duction  and  consequent  low  prices  for 
milk  should  have  taught  any  sane  man 
at  all  familiar  with  farming  conditions 
the  extreme  danger  of  any  campaign 
to  increase  production.  The  exper¬ 
iences  of  the  past  year  should  com- 
vince  the  most  sceptical. 

Let  us  have  more  articles  along  this 
line.  Individuals  can  make  no  effective 
protest  without  being  accused  of  being 
traitors  to  their  organization.  Keep 
up  the  work.  You  can  have  my  sup¬ 
port  and  that  of  thousands  of  other 
farmers  who  are  losing  good  money 
every  day. — L.  L.,  Cattaraugus  County^ 
N.  Y. 


The  backbone  of  the  winter  dairy 
ration  is  in  the  hay  mow  and  the  silo. 
The  most  economical  milk  production 
is  from  a  ration,  the  roughage  part  of 
which  is  largely  alfalfa  hay  and  silage. 


Lady  Camper — The  directions 
don't  say  how  to  set  it  up  in  a  gale 
— you’ll  just  have  to  hold  it  till  the 
wind  dies  down. — JUDGE. 
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Farming  By  Electricity 

Cayuga  County  Farmers  Discuss  Possibilities 


That  Cayuga  County  farmers  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  rural  electrification  problem 
was  plainly  evident  at  the  special  commit¬ 
teemen’s  meeting  and  forum  held  at  the 
Women’s  Union  in  Auburn  on  May  ii  last,  and 
to  which  Grange,  Home  Bureau  and  Dairymen’s 
League  officers  were  invited.  Over  a  hundred 
farmers  and  their  wives  sat  down  to  dinner  and 
before  the  speaking  program  started,  many  more 
folks  came  in.  This  number  was  rather  remark¬ 
able  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  was  a  very  busy 
season  for  everybody  and  it  meant  a  real  effort 
to  attend. 

At  the  meeting  the  results  of  a  survey  in  most 
of  the  towns  of  the  county,  made  by  the  com¬ 
munity  chairmen  and  their  committeemen  were 
published.  Instead  of  thirty  per  cent  of  Cayuga 
County  farms  being  electrified,  which  was  the 
number  given  in  the  press  early  in  the  spring,  we 
found  that  only  12.69  cent  received  electric 
service  from  a  power  line  and  only  4.92  per  cent 
had  home  electric  lighting  plants,  making  a  total 
of  only  17.62  per  cent  of  the  farms  being. electri¬ 
fied.  The  figures  were 
complete  for  seventeen 
towns.  The  percentage 
for  each  town  varied 
to  rather  a  considerable 
extent. 

E.  Victor  Under¬ 
wood,  general  secretary 
of  the  state  farm 
bureau  federation,  was 
the  first  speaker.  He 
outlined,  in  a  general 
way,  the  progress  of 
electrification  in  the 
state,  and  stated  that 


By  CHARLES  L.  MESSER 

up  to  January  i,  1927  there  had  been  11,000 
miles  of  rural  lines  built ;  that  at  that  time  35,600 
or  19  per  cent  of  the  farms  of  New  York  State 
had  electric  service,  and  that  in  the  United 
States,  New  York  ranked  second  to  California 
in  the  percentage  of  farms  electrified.  Mr.  Un¬ 
derwood  also  stated  that  rural  electrification  is 
rapidly  assuming  its  rightful  position  in  the 
work  schedule  of  New  York  State  utility  com¬ 
panies.  In  order  to  assume  this  place  sooner, 
the  companies  must  realize  the  possibilities  of 
rural  service  and  further,  that  farmers  must  ap¬ 
preciate  that  electric  service,  properly  applied, 
can  yield  profits  in  money,  comfort  and  con¬ 
venience. 

The  next  speaker.  Professor  H.  W.  Riley  of 
the  rural  engineering  department  of  the  state 
college  of  agriculture,  got  next  to  everybody  the 
first  thing  by  defining,  in  simple  understandable 
terms,  the  various  electrical  units. 

“The  Volt”,  said  Professor  Riley,  “is  the 

measure  of  pressure 
and  is  comparable  to 
‘pounds’  of  steam  pres¬ 
sure.  We  cannot  do 
much  with  a  steam  en¬ 
gine  unless  we  have  a 
certain  number  of 
pounds  of  steam  pres¬ 
sure  to  move  the  pis¬ 
tons,  nor  can  we  get 
much  out  of  electricity 
unless  the  voltage  is 
high  enough.  Some¬ 
times  the  lights  in  our 
houses  will  grow  dim 


when  a  heavy  duty  fnotoi*  i§  Set  goin^.  This 
is  an  indication  of  low  voltage,  or  pressure.  The 


A  well  equipped  dairy  house.  Electric  current 
is  being  used  to  run  the  cream  separator. 

volt  was  so  called  in  honor  of  an  Italian  philoso¬ 
pher,  Volta,  who  discovered  electrical  pressure.” 

“The  ‘ampere’  is  the  rate  of  flow  of  electricity 
and  was  named  after  the  French  physicist. 
Ampere,  while  the  unit  of  quantity  is  the  ‘am¬ 
pere-hour’.  The  pressure  times  the  rate  gives  us 
power  and  the  unit  of  power  is  the  ‘watt’.  Watts 
times  hours  gives  ‘watt  hours’.  Since  a  thousand 
watts  is  called  a  ‘kilowatt’,  a  thousand  ‘watt- 
hours’  is  a  ‘kilowatt  hour’ — and  that  is  the  com¬ 
mercial  unit  of  electricity  that  we  buy  from  the 
power  companies.” 

Continuing,  Professor  Riley  said  that  all  elec¬ 
trical  equipment  is  rated  in  watts.  That  is,  the 
number  of  watts  necessary  to  operate  each  piece, 

{Continued  on  Page  7) 


Using  a  portable  motor  to  run  a  buzz  saw 


New  York  Will  Have  Fair  Apple  Crop 

State  Horticultural  Society  Gives  Results  of  Early  Season  Survey 


The  early  summer  fruit  survey  made  by 
the  New  York  State  Hbrticultural  So¬ 
ciety  in  co-operation  with  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  of  the  New  York  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets,  shows  an 
indicated  apple  crop  next  fall  of  55  per  cent  as 
compared  with  45  per  cent  last  year  and  69  per 
cent  in  1926.  This  report  was  prepared  by  Sec¬ 
retary  Roy  P.  McPherson  of  the  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  in  co-operation  with  R.  L.  Gil- 
lett,  agricultural  statistician.  According  to  Mr. 
Gillett,  238  members  of  the  society  submitted  re¬ 
ports  in  time  to  be  included  in  the  tabulation 
while  a  number  contributed  helpful  comments 
on  the  condition  of  fruit  in  their  section.  Mr. 
Gillett  calls  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  report, 
stating  that  it  should  not  in  any  way  be  confused 
with  the  Government  crop  report  which  will  be 
issued  later. 

Baldwin  Crop  Will  Be  Light 

According  to  the  report,  Baldwins,  the  pre¬ 
dominant  variety  of  winter  apples  are  generally 
reported  light,  especially  in  western  New  York. 
Many  trees  failed  to  bloom.  McIntosh  and 
Northern  Spy,  also  generally  light  except  in  the 
Lake  Champlain '  Valley,  where  they  are  good, 
are  in  marked  contrast  to  fall  varieties,  such  as 
Wealthy,  which  are  apparently  almost  uniformly 
good.  Greenings 
bloomed  heavily, 
though  the  “set” 
was  somewhat 
disappoin  ting. 

Their  condition 
is  substantially 
above  the  aver¬ 
age  of  all  varie¬ 
ties  which  in 


turn  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  average  of 
the  Society’s  June  report  for  the  past  seven 
years. 

The  condition  of  the  apple  crop  in  northern 
New  York,  including  all  varieties,  is  95  per  cent 
at  the  present  time  compared  with  60  per  cent 
last  year.  Reports  from  western  New  York  in¬ 
dicate  a  51  per  cent  crop  compared  with  42  per 
cent  last  year  and  the  prospects  in  central  New 
York  are  65  per  cent  compared  with  37  per  cent 
last  year.  Counties  in  eastern  New  York  along 
the  upper  Hudson  report  a  condition  of  67  per 
cent  compared  with  64  per  cent  last  year  while 
the  counties  in  the  lower  Hudson  River  valley 
report  a  condition  of  59  per  cent  as  compared 
with  54  last  year. 

Pear  Crop  Fair  in  Most  Sections 

Bartletts  are  especially  light.  Kieffer  is  be¬ 
low  average  and  Seckel  is  about  average  with 
generally  better  prospects  in  western  New  York 
than  in  the  Hudson  Valley.  The  prospects  for 
the  New  York  state  pear  crop  are  better  than 
last  year  in  all  sections  except  the  Hudson  River 
valley  where  the  condition  is  reported  at  34  per 
cent  compared  with  65  per  cent  last  year.  The 
poorer  prospects  in  this  section  balanced  with 
better  conditions  in  all  other  parts  of  the  state 


make  an  indicated  state  average  of  43  per  cent 
as  compared  with  45  per  cent  last  year. 

Peach  Crop  Better  Than  Average 

Peaches,  with  late  varieties  (mainly  Elbertas), 
relatively  better  than  early  varieties,  are  sub¬ 
stantially  above  average,  and  especially  good  in 
the  Hudson  Valley.  The  reports  indicate  a 
much  better  peach  crop  than  was  harvested  last 
Mil.  In  western  New  York  the  crop  at  present 
is  66  per  cent  of  normal  as  compared  with  .32 
per  cent  last  year,  while  the  Bludson  River  valley 
reports  a  condition  of  83  per  cent  as  compared 
with  87  per  cent  last  year.  The  average  of  all 
sections,  including  some  which  are  not  of  great 
importance  commercially,  indicates  a  condition 
estimated  at  67  per  cent  as  compared  with  37  per 
cent  last  year. 

Plums :  The  outlook  is  much  better  than  last 
year  and  about  average,  with  relatively  better 
prospects  in  western  New  York  than  in  the  Hud¬ 
son  Valley. 

Quinces:  The  condition  of  quinces  is  better 
than  last  year,  and  about  average. 

Sour  and  Sweet  Cherries:  A  light  crop;  with 
state  average  the  lowest  since  1921. 

Grapes:  Though  not  all  in  full  bloom  at  the 

time  some  re¬ 
ports  were  mail¬ 
ed,  prospects  in 
all  sections  ap- 
p  e  a  r  e  d  to  be 
much  better 
than  last  sum¬ 
mer,  with  the 
state  above  av¬ 
erage. 


Summary  Analysis  of  Early  Summer  Reports  of  the  New  York  Horticultural  Society  for  the  Last  Seven  Years 
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Greetings  ! 

AST  week  the  men  who  travel  up  and  down 
the  A.  A.  country  representing  American 
Agriculturist  met  in  Ithaca  to  talk  over 
their  work,  compare  notes,  and  learn  better  how 
to  tell  you  folks  about  the  services  of  the  great 
organization  which  we  like  to  call  the  “A.  A. 
family”.  It  was  our  privilege  to  attend  this 
conference  and  we  came  away  with  new  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  determination  to  make  this  service 
that  American  Agriculturist  is  trying  to  ren¬ 
der  agriculture  bigger  and  better  than  ever. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  we  are  proud  of  the 
type  of  men  who  represent  A.  A.  No  effort  has 
been  spared  to  get  men  who  are  interested  in  the 
paper  as  a  service  institution  to  farmers  and 
men  whose  character  and  integrity  are  above  re¬ 
proach.  We  consider  it  a  privilege  to  work 
with  such  men. 

Their  report  is  unanimous  that  farmers  every¬ 
where  are  growing  to  like  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  better  and  better  and  appreciating  what 
it  is  trying  to  do.  More  than  this,  the  represent¬ 
atives  tell  us  that  thousands  of  farm  folks  really 
regard  it  as  a  privilege  to  belong  to  the  A.  A. 
family,  realizing  that  it  is  more  than  a  farm 
paper,  a  great  organization  or  institution,  and 
that  its  power  and  influence  in  such  united  co¬ 
operation  are  getting  things  done. 

We  like  to  have  you  feel  that  the  A.  A.  repre¬ 
sentatives  who  call  occasionally  at  your  home 
are  working  for  you.  You  of  course  can  not 
use  the  helps  and  services  which  the  paper 
furnishes  and  to  which  you  are  entitled  unless 
you  know  about  them,  and  it  is  the  business  of 
the  representatives  to  tell  you  what  the  paper  is 
trying  to  do  and  how  it  can  serve  you. 

The  life  of  an  A.  A.  field  man  is  not  a  bed  of 
roses.  Like  the  farmer,  he  must  contend  with 
all  kinds  of  weather,  bad  roads  and  discourage¬ 
ment.  We  know  that  you  realize  this.  Like 
you,  these  men  are  trying  to  make  an  honest 
living  and  at  the  same  time  give  you  more  in 
the  way  of  service  than  the  little  that  you  pay 
for  the  subscription  to  the  paper. 

Knowing  this,  we  are  sure  that  no  matter  how 
busy  )^ou  are  you  will  always  have  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  for  the  A.  A.  man  when  he  comes  along, 
who  will  tell  you  personally  some  of  the  things 


the  publisher,  the  editor,  and  the  entire  staff  are 
trying  to  do  to  bring  more  prosperity  and  hap¬ 
piness  to  farm  folks. 

Knee  High  By  the  Fourth? 

HERE  is  a  general  belief  among  farmers 
that  corn  should  be  knee-high  by  the  4th  of 
July.  This  may  be  right  for  the  southern 
section  of  A.  A.  country,  like  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey,  but  it  is  seldom  that  it  is  true  for 
New  York  or  New  England.  It  is  like  the  old 
belief  that  every  farm  family  should  have  new 
potatoes  by  the  4th  of  July.  Once  in  a  while  in 
an  exceptional  season  it  happens  that  new  pota¬ 
toes  are  big  enough  to  eat,  but  it  is  unusual  and 
certainly  most  corn  is  not  knee-high  this  year 
even  at  this  writing  in  the  middle  of  July. 

Nevertheless,  we  never  get  discouraged  when 
corn  gets  a  poor  start.  In  many  respects  it  is 
the  most  remarkable  and  finest  crop  that  we 
grow.  Time  and  again  we  have  seen  it  just 
nicely  out  of  the  ground  by  the  first  of  July, 
often  yellow  and  sickly  looking,  and  then  by 
September  you  would  never  recognize  it  as  the 
same  field.  Given  half  a  chance  during  July 
and  August,  it  will  always  come  through  good. 
Corn  is  truly  the  king  of  our  American  crops. 

How  the  Farmer  Looks  at  Things 

HE  other  day  we  cultivated  corn  for  a  while 
on  a  stony  old  side  hill.  As  we  yanked  the 
old  horse  up  from  walking  on  the  lower  row 
all  of  the  time,  and  was  in  turn  yanked  up  by 
the  cultivator  itself  when  it  hit  a  big  rock,  we 
got  again  some  of  the  thoughts  and  point  of  view 
of  the  men  who  depend  entirely  on  farming  for 
a  living.  It  is  easy  to  theorize  about  how  to 
succeed  at  farming,  how  to  lime  the  soil,  buy 
fertilizers,  put  on  purebred  hens  and  stock,  how 
to  do  this  or  that,  but  it  is  an  entirely  different 
matter  to  do  it.  Most  farmers  know  how  to 
farm  better  than  they  do. 

Why  don’t  they  then  ?  Because  they  probably 
lack  capital,  help,  or  health.  Perhaps  the  weather 
goes  on  a  strike  for  weeks  at  a  time.  It  is  easy 
to  say  that  May  and  June  were  bad  months,  but 
if  one  wants  to  know  how  bad  they  were,  he 
should  be  a  farmer  and  be  forced  to  sit  in  the 
house  and  watch  it  rain  day  after  day  while 
crops  need  to  be  planted,  or  those  that  are  rot 
in  the  ground,  or  are  choked  by  weeds. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  no  writer  or  speaker  has 
any  right  to  discuss  farm  subjects  unless  he  has 
had  actual  farm  experience  and  unless  he  re¬ 
news  that  experience  frequently.  Theory  is  one 
thing — practice  is  another.  One  can  not  pub¬ 
lish  or  edit  a  farm  paper  that  will  be  any  great 
help  to  its  readers  by  sitting  at  a  desk  all  of  the 
time.  That  is  the  chief  reason  why  the  publisher 
of  American  Agriculturist  owns  a  large  farm 
and  spends  much  of  his  time  on  it.  It  is  the 
reason  also  why  the  contributing  editors  like 
Van  Wagenen,  Cook,  Burritt  and  Kirby  of  New 
Jersey  are  actually  farmers ;  and  it  is  the  reason 
also  wh}^  the  entire  editorial  staff  is  traveling 
much  of  the  time,  visiting  and  working  with 
farmers  to  find  out  first  hand  what  their  actual 
problems  are  and  to  learn  how  to  solve  them  in 
a  practical  way.  ■ 

A  Menace  to  Farm  Prosperity 

NE  of  the  great  troubles  of  agriculture  is 
that  most  farm  property  is  held  at  a  too  high 
value.  Land  was  high  enough  before  the 
war,  but  during  the  war  there  was  a  regular 
spree  of  farm  selling  on  false  hopes  and  illusions 
with  the  result  that  nearly  every  farmer  got  a 
wrong  idea  of  what  his  property  was  really 
worth.  This  was  especially  bad  in  the  West,  but 
bad  enough  also  in  every  eastern  community. 

As  a  farm  proposition,  your  land  and  build¬ 
ings  are  worth  just  what  their  producing  income 
possibilities  are,  and  not  a  cent  more.  Figure 
the  value  of  your  property  on  this  basis  for  the 
last  ten  years,  and  you  will  be  surprised  and  dis¬ 
couraged  at  the  low  value  that  you  will  have  to 
place  upon  it.  But  you  will  also  see  that  over 


capitalization  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  why 
farming  does  not  pa}’.  Think  what  assessment 
of  your  property  on  its  producing  or  income 
value  would  save  you  in  taxes. 

For  this  unpleasant  situation  the  real  estate 
men,  aided  and  abetted  by  our  own  hopes  of 
making  sales  at  high  prices,  are  to  blame.  Nearly 
everyone  who  reads  this  can  cite  examples  right 
in  his  own  neighborhood  where  real  estate  men 
have  sold  farms  for  far  more  than  they  are 
worth.  Sometimes  they  have  sold  them  two  or 
three  times,  each  time  at  a  lower  price,  but  also 
each  time  the  sales  commission  came  out.  As  a 
result  of  such  sales,  thousands  of  such  farms 
have  eventually  returned  to  the  mortgage  holder 
while  the  poor  families  who  bought  them  with 
such  high  hopes,  often  lost  the  meager  savings 
of  a  lifetime. 

Following  the  war,  little  farm  real  estate 
changed  hands  because  it  was  held  so  high  and 
because  of  the  hard  times,  but  recently  owing 
to  some  improvement  in  the  farm  situation  here 
in  the  East  this  menace  to  real  farm  prosperity 
and  happiness  has  begun  to  rear  its  ugly  head 
again  and  we  are  talking  thus  plainly  as  a  warn¬ 
ing.  Within  a  few  days  two  examples  of  sales 
of  farms  for  from  twice  to  three  times  what  they 
are  really  worth  on  a  producing  basis  have  come 
to  our  attention. 

One  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  any 
good  business  is  to  write  off  depreciation  on 
property  in  that  business  each  year.  One  of  the 
reasons  why  the  Dairymen’s  League  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Association’s  finances  are  in  such  good  shape 
is  the  good  business  judgment  that  has  been 
used  in  keeping  its  property  on  its  books  at  its 
real  and  not  at  its  fictitious  value.  Farm  prop¬ 
erty  has  depreciated  greatly,  yet  it  is  often  held 
at  the  same  old  prices  so  that  interest  and  taxes 
are  paid  on  fictitious  values  instead  of  on  the 
basis  of  actual  farm  income. 

There  can  he  no  real  farm  relief  for  the  man 
who  is  paying  interest  on  farm  property  held  at 
twice  its  producing  vaJue.  It  is  of  course  usually 
a  good  maxim  for  a  man  to  mind  his  own  busi¬ 
ness,  yet  the  sale  of  farm  property  at  too  high 
prices  in  any  neighborhood  is  the  real  business 
of  every  man  in  the  farming  business.  When 
you  see  such  a  sale  being  made  to  a  man  from 
the  city  or  to  a  farmer  from  some  other  region 
not  familiar  with  your  own  conditions,  the  sit¬ 
uation  certainly  justifies  a  warning  to  that  man 
to  “look  before  he  leaps”. 


Curb  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Thieves 

HIS  is  the  time  of  trial  and  tribulation  for 
farmers  who  grow  fruit  or  vegetables  and 
are  unfortunate  enough  to  live  on  a  state 
road  or  near  town  where  they  are  afflicted  with 
auto  thieves.  How  offended  some  of  these  au- 
tomobilists  would  be  if  you  called  them  thieves, 
and  yet  when  they  deliberately  take  flowers,  fruit 
or  other  products  the  farmer  has  worked  hard  to 
grow,  what  else  are  they?  What  would  they 
call  the  farmer  if  the  case  were  reversed  and 
the  farmer  invaded  the  city  man’s  home  and 
grounds  without  permission? 

We  want  all  of  our  readers  to  bear  this  prob¬ 
lem  in  mind  and  support  us  in  our  efforts  to  get 
some  satisfactory  trespass  legislation  in  the 
coming  sessions  of  the  legislatures  this  winter. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

UfN  your  issue  of  July  7,  in  Eastman’s  Chest- 
Xnut  column,  you  asked  your  subscribers  who 
had  any  old  yarns  to  send  them  in.  The  foB 
lowing  Tish  story’  I  heard  when  a  boy.  It  w» 
told  by  an  old  man  who  was  full  of  such  yarn^ 
“My  father  was  an  early  settler  along  t™ 
Callicoon  Stream  in  Sullivan  County,  New  Yorlo 
He  had  a  saw  mill  operated  by  water  power.  We 
had  a  pole  driven  in  the  water  in  the  pond.  When 
we  wanted  a  mess  of  trout,  father  had  me  fasten 
a  deep,  round  basket  to  the  top  of  the  pole. 
Evenings  when  the  trout  were  jumping,  they 
were  so  thick  and  they  jumped  so  fast  they  soon 
filled  the  basket.”  ^ 
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News  from  the  Publisher’s  Farm 


w 


Henry  Morgenthaa,  Jr. 


AS  it  very  hot  in  Houston?”  is  the 
question  that  everyone  asks  Mrs. 
Morgenthau  and  myself  after  we 
returned  from  our  four  thousand 
I  mile  trip.  The  weather  in  Houston  wasn’t  a  bit 
worse  than  the  heat  we  have  been  having  here 
'the  last  few  days.  The  people  of  the  South  cer- 
[tainly  deserve  their  reputation  for  hospitality, 

because  nowhere  could 
the  arrangements  and 
comforts  for  the  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  convention 
have  been  better. 

I  attended  the  session 
of  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions  and  Plat¬ 
form  at  the  time  when 
the  Farm  Planks  were 
presented.  The  fact 
that  impressed  me  about 
this  session  was  the  in¬ 
terest  and  courtesy  with 
hich  the  farm  men  and  women  were  received, 
spoke  to  some  of  the  farm  leaders  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  and  asked  them  whether  they  were 
patisfied,  and  their  answer  was,  “If  we  are  not, 
t  is  our  own  fault.” 

Hotel  Rice  was  the  headquarters  for  most  of 
he  delegations  of  the  various  states,  and  the 
rowds  were  the  worst  in  the  lobbies  and  cor¬ 
ridors.  Some  times  it  would  take  fifteen  or 
wenty  minutes  to  get  on  an  elevator.  A  Texan 
hot  rather  impatient  after  a  half  dozen  elevators 
Jhad  passed  his  floor  without  stopping,  and  in 
order  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  elevator 
operators  he  pulled  out  his  six-shooter  and  shot 
through  the  center  of  each  of  the  six  glass  doors. 
Next  day  the  newspapers  in  commenting  on  the 
Texan  s  method  of  stopping  the  elevators  re¬ 
marked  that  he  meant  no  harm,  that  he  was  sim¬ 
ply  in  a  playful  mood; 

One  morning  on  descending  to  the  lobby,  I 
found  it  occupied  by  the  Old  Gray  Mare  Band, 
whose  mascot  is  a  pretty  Texan  girl  on  horse¬ 
back.  The  fact  that  she  had  ridden  her  horse 
into  the  hotel  did  not  seem  to  bother  anybody. 
One-eyed  Connelly,  the  famous  gate-crasher,  evi- 
jdently  thinking  that  the  Old  Gray  Mare  needed 
.  drink,  was  watering  the  horse  out  of  a  bucket, 
iiuch  to  the  amusement  of  the  crowds. 

A  member  of  our  own  New  York  delegation 
ame  in  for  quite  a  lot  of  publicity  on  the  floor 
•  f  the  Convention.  This  man  hail- 
id  from  Monroe  County,  Every 
|ime  there  was  a  lull  in  the  speak- 
|ng  he  would  pull  out  of  his  pocket 
police  whistle  and  blow  on  it 
bur  times  in  order  that  the  micro¬ 
hone  would  pick  up  the  sound 
[nd  carry  it  back  to  Monroe  Co. 
ome  way  or  other  the  story  got 
round  that  his  wife  had  given 
im  this  whistle  and  insisted  that 
e  blow  on  it  in  order  that  she 
ould  know  that  he  reall}^  was 
Ittending  the  Convention.  I 
|ate  to  spoil  a  good  story,  but  on 
Checking  up,  I  found  out  that  this 
Wan  was  a  bachelor,  and  that 
pme  of  his  old  cronies  had  given 
‘m  this  whistle  and  that  he  had 
[romised  to  blow  on  it  to  let  them 
bow  that  everything  was  well 
lith  him  and  with  the  Con- 
ntion. 

SjC  ^  3jc 

A  week  after  my  return  from 
xas  I  spent  a  most  interesting 
d  profitable  afternoon  with 
ofessor  Heinicke,  the  head  of 
Pomology  Department  at  Cor- 
|11.  You  may  remember  that  I 
ote  some  time  ago  that  it  was 
impression  that  the  reason 
^-Hy  our  McIntosh  had  such  a 
ht  set  of  fruit,  was  because  the 
;\viavy  rains  prevented  the  pollen 


from  flying.  Professor  Heinicke  confirmed  my 
belief  that  it  was  the  heavy  rain  which  kept  the 
blossoms  from  setting,  but  that  the  real  reason 
for  this  was  that  the  rains. kept  the  bees  from 
working  and  in  that  way  prevented  the  cross¬ 
pollination  which  is  so  necessary  to  the  McIntosh. 

Cornell  is  making  some  very  interesting 
studies  in  pollination.  They  have  found  for  in¬ 
stance  that  the  Baldwin  produces  less  pollen 
than  almost  any  other  standard  variety,  I  was 
very  sorry  to  learn  this  fact  as  I  have  been  de¬ 
pending  upon  my  Baldwin  trees  to  cross-pollinate 
with  my  McIntosh.  The  Pomology  Department 
has  placed  paper  bags  over  a  number  of  fruit 
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clusters  in  order  to  prevent  any  unknown  pollen 
from  entering.  They  then  have  taken  pollen 
from  known  varieties  and  have  carefully  pol¬ 
linated  each  of  thbse  fruit  blossoms.  In  this 
way  they  expect  to  find  which  variety  of  pollen 
will  give  the  best  results  on  the  McIntosh.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Heinicke  said  that  it  was  too  early  to  be 
sure,  but  from  the  present  indications  they 
believed  that  the  Delicious  would  give  the  best 
results  when  cross-pollinated  with  the  McIntosh. 

I  have  invited  Professor  Heinicke  to  come  and 
visit  my  orchard  as  I  have  a  great  many  prob¬ 
lems  which  I  feel  confident  he  can  help  me  solve. 


A' 
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A  Visit  with  the  Editor 


MERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  is  not 
concerned  with  partisan  politics.  Mem- 
.bers  of  our  staff,  as  well  as  members  of 
the  whole  A.  A.  family,  belong  to  different 
parties,  but  no  matter  what  party  may  get  our 
vote,  I  think  all  can  be  proud  of  the  rather  re¬ 
markable  fact  that  each  of  the  four  nominees 
heading  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties 
was  a  poor  boy  and  came  from  humble  origin. 
The  old  American  principle  that  every  boy  born 
in  this  land  of  ours  has  a  chance  to  become  a 
ruler  of  the  greatest  nation  in  the  world  has 
again  been  demonstrated.  It  is  not  my  object  to 
write  a  biography  of  any  of  the  candidates,  but 
simply  to  emphasize  the  remarkable  possibilities 
of  America  for  any  boy  with  brains,  who  is 
honest  and  willing  to  work.  From  these  humble 
beginnings,  similar  to  those  of  millions  of  farm 
boys.  Hoover  rose  to  become  a  word  famous 
engineer,  a  director  of  'relief  work  in  Belgium, 
Food  Administrator  in  this  country  during  the 
war,  a  member  of  the  President’s  Cabinet,  and 
finally  the  choice  of  his  party  for  the  presidency. 

Herbert  Hoover  was  born  in  a  little  prairie 
hamlet  of  West  Branch,  Iowa,  in  1874.  Both 
his  father  and  mother  died  when  he  was  very 
3^oung  and  he  spent  some  years  with  uncles  and 
aunts  on  Iowa  farms.  In  a  talk  given  some 
time  ago,  Mr.  Hoover  recalled  some  of  the 
memories  of  his  Iowa  boyhood  in  which  he  told 
of  association  with  “growing  crops,  with  the 
farm  animals,  the  old  swimming  hole  under  the 
willows  by  the  railroad  bridge,  the  woods  down 


interesting  picture,  fur¬ 


nished  through  the  courtesy  of 
the  Wylie  B.  Jones  Advertising 
Agency,  is  a  rather  striking  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  transportation  almost 
within  the  memory  of  men  now 
living.  It  is  not  so  long  ago  that 
the  highways  and  the  turnpikes 
were  full  of  great  droves  of  cattle 
and  sheep  sometimes  numbering 
hundreds  of  head  on  their  way  to 

-  the  big  city  markets.  But  after 

the  railroads  came,  of  course  tbe  drovers’  business  largely  ceased  and  now  it  is 
undergoing  another  transformation  particularly  on  short  hauls  through  the  use 
of  big  trucks. 

The  truck  in  the  picture  is  owned  by  E.  L.  Foote  of  Hobart,  New  York,  a 
large  farmer  and  a  cattle  dealer,  whose  family  has  been  in  the  business  for 
three  generations.  His  grandfather,  Charles  A,  Foote,  used  to  take  large 
droves  of  cattle  on  foot  from  Delaware  County  to  Catskill  on  the  Hudson, 
where  they  were  shipped  by  boat  to  New  York  City,  before  the  days  of  the 
railroad. 


the  Burlington  track”,  and  many  other  exper¬ 
iences  which  impress  the  mind  of  the  boy  so 
that  he  carries  them  through  life. 

Now  turn  with  me  to  the  life  of  Alfred  E. 
Smith,  who  was  born  in  1873  in  an  old  tenement 
on  South  Street,  almost  in  the  shadow  of  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge,  in  New  York  CiW.  His  life 
as  a  boy,  spent  in  the  heart  of  the  world’s  great¬ 
est  metropolis,  was  of  course  entirely  different 
from  that  of  the  Iowa  farm  boy.  Yet  they  had 
this  in  common;  Both  came  from  humble  and 
poor  parents,  and  the  success  each  has  achieved 
has  come  almost  entirely  from  his  own  efforts. 
If  there  is  any  choice  between  the  boyhood  sur¬ 
roundings  of  these  two  men,  perhaps  a  little  more 
credit  should  be  given  to  Smith  than  to  Hoover 
for  it  seems  to  me  even  more  difficult  to  rise  to 
greatness  from  the  tenement  of  a  great  city  than 
from  a  farm  home.  Governor  Smith’s  father 
died  when  he  was  only  thirteen  years  of  age, 
leaving  the  boy’s  mother  and  younger  sister  to 
his  care.  From  that  time  he  was  on  his  own, 
not  only  caring  for  himself  but  doing  his  part 
by  selling  newspapers,  and  other  work  that  came 
to  his  hand  to  keep  his  family  together.  He 
found  time  to  enter  civic  affairs  at  an  early  age 
and  was  well  enough  regarded  by  the  voters  of 
city  and  state  to  be  elected  to  public  office  for 
twenty-three  3’ears. 

As  with  Floover,  so  with  Smith  our  judgment 
of  their  accomplishments  will  be  colored  by  pre¬ 
judiced  partisanship,  yet  even  the  most  partisan 
in  fairness  must  admit  that  it  takes  the  qualities 
of  a  great  man  to  accomplish  what 
either  of  these  men  has  done, 
neither  having  as  the  boys  at  play 
say,  “a  head  start.” 

As  with  the  presidential  nom^ 
nees,  so  with  those  named  by  br^ 
parties  for  the  vice-presiden/ 
Senator  Charles  Curtis  of  Kari 
comes  of  the  oldest  Ameri 
stock  for  his  grandfather  waj 
full-blooded  Kaw  Indian.  Si 
tor  Curtis’  early  years  were  s| 
with  his  relatives  on  an  Inf 
reservation.  When  he  was 
years  old,  he  saw  an  Indian] 
between  the  Che^'ennes  anfj 
Kaws.  During  this  war,  if 
came  necessary  for  the  KaT 
send  word  to' the  whites  at  t| 
for  assistance.  The  eight-ye 
boy  was  chosen  for  the  m 
With  his  pockets  full  of  E 
meat,  he  slipped  through 
Cheyenne  lines  and  trudged^ 
seven  miles  to  Topeka  to  de! 
his  message  in  time  to  save  ^ 
tribe.  Once  in  Topeka,  he  sta}"^ 
there  with  white  relatives,  went 
to  school,  finalty  attending  a  To¬ 
peka  high  school  during  the  da}' 
and  driving  a  hack  at  night  to  pay 
his  expenses.  After  graduation 
from  school,  he  entered  a  law 
(^Continued  on  Page  9) 
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For  more  than  16  years 
Champion  has  led  in 
spark  plug  development  and 
that  is  why  today  it  is  ac¬ 
cepted  as  the  better  spark 
plug  and  outsells  through¬ 
out  the  world  two  to  one. 


■|i 
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Today,  more  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  Champion  leadership 
stands  unchallenged. 

For  Champion  is  of  two- 
piece,  compression  tight 
construction,  with  a  new 
solid  copper  gasket  seat 

Its  insulator  is  of  sillimanite, 
a  rare  mineral  of  which 
Champion  controls  the  only 
knowri  source  of  supply. 
This  insulator  is  specially 
heat  treated  to  withstand 
the  greater  compression  and 
higher  temperatures  of  the 
modern  engine.  It  is  prac¬ 
tically  unbreakable  and 
greatly  resists  carbon  for¬ 
mation. 

A  fixed  spark-gap  under  all 
driving  conditions  is  assured 
by  the  special  analysis  elec¬ 
trodes,  which  greatly  resist 
pitting  and  burning. 

or  these  reasons  you  can 
•uy  dependable  Champions 
dth  every  assurance  of 
,etter  engine  operation  and 
;reater  car  satisfaction,  as 
io  two-thirds  of  motorists 
e  world  over. 

fcflAMPION 

S-parK. 

Plug$ 
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A.Als  Western  New  York 

Farm  and  Home  Talk 


Good  Weather  Makes  Optimists 


A  FEW  days  ago 
I  met  an  old 

acquaintance  and  we  fell  to  talking 


By  M.  G.  BURRITT 


crops  and  farm  conditions.  He  was 
an  optimist  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  farmers  were  the  worst  pessimists 
and  the  most  easily 
affected  by  heavy 
rains  and  other  ex¬ 
treme  manifestations 
of  nature,  of  any  peo¬ 
ple  anywhere.  For 
example  he  said,  you 
couldn’t  find  a  farmer 
last  spring  who  would 
admit  that  his  wheat 
had  any  possibility  of 
yielding  more  than 
five  to  ten  bushels 
per  acre.  Now  he 
claims  much  of  it  will  not  yield  twenty- 
five  bushels  and  he  offered  to  bet  me 
that  the  average  wheat  yield  would  ex¬ 
ceed  that  of  last  year.  In  the  same 
way  every  farmer  has  thought  he  was 
ruined  by  recent  heavy  rains,  while  the 
facts  are  that  farm  crops  will  average 
better  than  last  year,  according  to  my 
friend. 

Well,  I  suppose  many  of  us  might  as 
well  admit  the  charge.  Our  attitudes 
go  up  and  down  with  the  weather,  es¬ 
pecially  during  the  crop  season.  I  cer¬ 
tainly  admit  to  a  very  different  outlook 
on  Saturday  night  as  I  came  out  of 
the  alfalfa  field  with  several  loads  of 
fine  hay  in  the  barn,  with  some  cab¬ 
bage  set,  with  the  corn  dug  out  of  the 
grass  and  weeds,  from  a  week  ago 
when  none  of  these  important  things 
were  done  and  it  was  raining.  A  week 
of  beautiful  warm  weather  has  made 
a  marvelous  change  in  the  work  and 
in  the  outlook.  Even  at  that,  it  was 
the  end  of  the  week  before  most  farm¬ 
ers  were  able  to  get  on  their  land  to 
fit  or  cultivate.  And  everything  will 
be  ten  days  or  two  weeks  late. 

Tile  Drains  Prove  Their  Worth 
Our  tile  drains  have  proved  their 
worth  all  the  season  this  year.  I  men¬ 
tioned  early  in  the  spring  that  one 
could  trace  every  tile  line  through  the 
wheat.  This  has  been  true  all  the  sea¬ 
son  and  the  stand  and  yield  of  wheat 
on  the  tiled  land  will  be  double  that  on 
the  untiled.  We  were  also  able  to  fit 
up  cabbage  ground  and  to  plant  cab¬ 
bage  almost  a  week  ahead  of  our 
neighbors  on  untiled  land.  All  the 
week  we  have  been  able  to  trace  the 
tile  system  in  the  cabbage  field  by  the 
drier  soil  immediately  over  the  tile 


which  was  drained 
out  first.  Cabbage 
planting  is  just  well  under  way  on  July 
7  here  in  this  section. 

We  are  certainly  proud  that  we  grow 
alfalfa  the  “farm  bureau  way”  this 
year  for  we  are  harvesting  the  finest 
quality  and  the  heaviest  yield  we  have 
ever  grown.  The  seed  was  sown  alone 
on  July  12  last  year  after  working  the 
ground  all  the  spring  and  liming  and 
sowing  acid  phosphate.  We  chose  a 
rainy  period  and  the  seed  came  up 
promptly  and  grew  vigorously.  In  Sep¬ 
tember  we  clipped  it  high  to  prevent 
some  weeds  from  seeding  but  did  not 
take  off  the  cutting.  The  ample  rains 
this  spring  have  helped  and  growth  has 
been  rapid.  Harvest  was  put  off  by 
rains  which  caused  some  lodging  and 
greater  maturity  than  I  like,  but  the 
hay  is  really  very  fine  quality  and  a 
heavy  yield.  We  have  cut  a  little  at 
a  time,  raked  it  about  24  hours  later 
before  it  got  too  dry,  sweat  it  in  the 
cock,  turned  it  out  and  got  it  in  the 
barn  with  most  of  the  leaves  on. 

The  Hens  Are  Gulled 

The  farm  bureau  hen  culler  has  be¬ 
gun  his  annual  rounds.  This  service  is 
very  efficient  and  much  appreciated  in 
this  county  (Monroe)  where  the  cost 
is  the  lowest  in  the  state  (less  than  IM. 
cents  net  per  bird) .  Approximately  20 
per  cent  of  the  hens  are  eliminated  as 
consumers  of  feed  and  sent  to  market. 
Both  cull  hens  and  broilers  have  been 
cheap  this  year  averaging  less  than 
twenty  cents  per  pound.  Some  times 
advice  good  in  itself  has  an  unexpected 
bad  effect.  The  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  been  advising  the  early  sale 
of  cockerels  as  unprofitable  to  grow 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  pullets — 
from  this  standpoint  good  advice.  But 
it  has  flooded  the  markets  with  cock¬ 
erels  weighing  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  to  a  pound  and  a  quarter,  too 
light  to  suit  the  demand  and  made 
good  cockerels  hard  to  dispose  of.  The 
responsibility  of  giving  advice  as  usual 
has  come  home  to  roost. — M.  C.  BUR- 
RITT,  Hilton,  N.  Y. 


A  Correction 

IN  our  account  of  the  Long  Island 
Potato  Tour  on  page  three  of  the 
July  14th  issue,  mention  was  made  of 
a  car  of  “sweet  potatoes”  purchased 
from  Vermont.  This  should  have  read 
“seed  potatoes.” 


Af.  C.  Bnrritt 


Representatives  from  six  states  at  the  recent  Long  Island  potato  tour.  Left 
to  right:  Dr.  William  Stuart  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture ;  J.  H.  Gooding,  Jr.,  of  the  Du  Pont  Company  of  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del.;  J.  L.  Grant  of  Buckland,  Conn.;  J.  C.  Corwith  of  Water  Mill, 
L.  I.;  Frank  Hand  of  Cranbury,  N.  J.;  and  C.  Harold  Perry  of  Plainfield,  Vt. 
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Tfie 
Cutter  That 
Does  Not  Clog 


Like  the 
Low  Speeds 


writes  J.  C.  Willard,  Philadelphia,  N.Y. 
“High-speed  cutters  are  dangerous  and 

take  more  power.  No  matter  how  crooked  the 
6talks,  the  Third  Roll  takes  them  through  ” 
'  "We  ran  six  days  without  a  stop  of  any  kind  at 
all,”  reports  S.  M.  Richardson,  Smith  Grove, Ky, 

■Here’s  a  Book  You  Need — FREE 

The  1S28  Papec  Catalog  tells  how  to  put  up  bet¬ 
ter  silage — and  MORE  silage — at  lower  cost- 
Tells  why  the  Papec  pays  for  itself  in  one  or  two 
seasons  Write  for  your  copy  of  this  Catalog, 
also  for  ‘Papec  New*”, 

Papec  Machine  Co. 

Ill  Main  St. 

Shortsville, 


Fl^hi  ihe  Corn  Borer  wilh  a  Papec 


SEPARAfd 


Sent  on  30  days  trial,  freight  paid.  Fac¬ 
tory  prices  low  as  $2.30  a  month. 

Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  8  sizes.  Easiest 
to  turn  and  clean.  Lifetime  Guarantee.  Free 
Catalog.  Shows  bigsavings  on  highest  grade 
cream  separators.  Write  today. 

.AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Dept.  20-W  .  Bainbridge.  N.  Y..  or 
Dept.  2  0- W,  t929W.43rd  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

,  Ship  C.O.D.  WyckofT  and  Tancred  Strain. 

■'  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.25  $4.00  $7.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Bocks .  2.75  4.75  9.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

We  pay  Parcel  Post  and  Guarantee  100%  Good, 
strong  chicks  on  arrival.  Our  10th  year.  Free  cata¬ 
logue.  GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM  AND 
HATCHERY,  J.  W.  Amig  &  Son,  Proprs.,  Star 
Route,  Richfield,  Pa. 


—  r  .  Will  Ship  C.O.D.  25  50  100  L 

/tl  •I  S.  C.  Beds . . . $2.75  $5.00  59-0f| 

I  ||1/»l7’C  Barred  Bocks .  2.75  5.00  9.'' 

White  Lieghorns . .  2.50  4.50  8.0C 

^  Heavy  Mixed . .  2.50  4.50  8.0 

Light  Mixed .  2.25  4.00  7.0(1 

600  lots,  ViO  less — 1000  lots,  Ic  less.  Free  range! 

100%  delivery.  Circular.  1 

W.  A.  LAUVER  McALlSTERVILLE,  PaJ 

Quality  Baby  Chicks,  $10.  per  100  uj: 

Beduced  prices.  Better  order  now.  Thousands  hatching 
daily.  Active,  husky,  pure  bred  chicks.  12  varieties.  W'd 
hatch  all  year  around.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postagd 
prepaid.  Send  for  price  list.  SCHOENBORN'S  HATCH-I 
ERY,  335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604  or  337^ 

Large  Barron  Wh.  Leg..  8c:  Com-| 
men  Wh.  Leg.,  7c;  Brd.  Bocks.  9c f 
Heavy  Mixed.  8c;  Light,  6c.  Beduced 
on  500  or  more.  100%  g’t’d.  Order  direct.  “'Nev 
Cir."  TWIN  HATCHERY,  McALlSTERVILLE,  PA| 


CHICKS 


- Barred  Rock  PULLETS  and  COCK-I 

Bred-tO-Lay  ERELS.  March  hatch.  J.  TROPEANO,! 

■  Sparrowbush,  N.  Y.  * 

Class  A  Pullet 

We  have  from  2  to  3,000  pullets  ready  to  ship  each  week 

BOS  HATCHERY,  ZEELAND,  MICH.  R.  2 


White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Out  of  blood  tested  high 
producing  breeders. 
Prices  on  request 

FISHKILT  FARMS 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Owner 
HOPEWELL  JUNCTION,  N.  Y. 
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Farming  By  Electricity 

{Continued  from  Page  3) 
whether  it  he  a  lamp  or  bulb,  or  elec¬ 
tric  iron,  is  indicated  on  it.  Thus  a 
small  lamp  may  be  marked  “25  watts”. 
To  determine  the  amount  of  power  a 
piece  of  equipment  will  use  and  the 
cost  of  running,  we  multiply  the  watt¬ 
age  by  the  time  in  hours  and  get  kilo¬ 
watt  hours.  A  25  watt  lamp,  there¬ 
fore,  lighted  continuously  for  forty 
hours  uses  one  thousand  watt-hours  or 
one.  kilowatt  hour.  Likewise,  a  one 
hundred  watt  lamp  run  ten  hours  will 
use  one  kilowatt  hour,  likewise  a  forty 
watt  lamp  will  consume  only  one  kilo¬ 
watt  hour  in  twenty-five  hours. 

Some  Household  Appliances 
Speaking  next  of  the  equipment 
which  may  be  used  on  the  farm.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Riley  mentioned  first  the  elec¬ 
tric  iron,  which  requires  about  600 
watts  input.  This  piece  of  equipment 
could  be  operated  for  an  hour  and 
forty  minutes  before  one  kilowatt  hour 
was  consumed.  The  washing  machine, 
probably  the  most  popular  electrically 
operated  piece  of  equipment  in  the 
farm  home,  uses  from  1%  to  3%  kilo¬ 
watt  hours  per  month.  Combination 
electric  and  wood  cooking  ranges  use 
about  18  kw.  hrs.  per  month  per  person, 
while  a  straight  electric  range  uses 
from  90  to  180  kw.  hrs.  per  month  per 
family. 

Water  pumping  is  undoubtedly  the 
first  job  most  farmers  will  think  of 
putting  electrical  energy  to  work  at. 
Studies  have  been  made  in  several 
states  and  it  has  been  found  that  on 
the  average  farm,  with  stock  and  poul¬ 
try  to  water  as  well  as  for  household 
purposes,  30  to  50  kilowatt  hours  per 
month  will  be  consumed. 

Heating  water  is  one  of  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  and  inefficient  jobs  that  can  be 
done  electrically.  It  takes  from  I/2  to 
2-3  kw.  hrs.  to  heat  a  gallon  of  water  ; 
or,  it  may  take  one  kilowatt  hour  to 
heat  from  14  to  3  gallons  of  water. 
Pretty  expensive  to  take  a  bath  with 
such  water,  isn’t  it? 

Cooling  Milk 

Cooling  milk  by  electrical  refrigera¬ 
tion  is  a  subject  that  is  commanding 
some  attention  at  the  present  time. 
Many  tests  have  been  made  and  ex¬ 
periments  carried  on  to  see  whether 
or  not  it  would  be  cheaper  than  stor¬ 
ing  and  harvesting  ice.  The  conclu¬ 
sion  reached  in  every  case  was  that 
the  insulation  of  the  tank  was  the 
limiting  factor  in  keeping  the  cost 
down  to  a  minimum.  Mention  might 
be  made  of  a  test  made  by  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Fuller  to  illustrate  this 
point.  In  a  four  can  tank  which  was 
lined  with  three  inches  of  pressed  cork 
the  cost  per  month  for  electrical  energy 
was  $10.10.  Of  this  amount,  $7.19  was 
the  cost  of  actually  cooling  the  milk. 
The  remainder,  $2.31,  was  lost  through 
radiation.  And  here  is  the  important 
point:  If  the  tank  was  not  lined  with 
3  inch  cork,  the  loss  by  radiation  would 
have  been  eight  times  as  great,  or  eight 
times  $2.31,  which  is  $18.48.  And  this 
plus  the  $7.79  for  merely  cooling  milk 
would  run  the  monthly  cost  for  cooling 
four  cans  of  milk  up  to  $26.27.  Look 
out  for  the  insulation! 

Home  refrigerators  consume  from  30 
to  80  kw.  hrs.  per  month  or  a  yearly 
average  of  about  46  kw.  hrs.  per  month.  ' 
Milking  machines  differ  widely  in  the 
cost  of  operation  by  electricity.  The  rea¬ 
son  is  that  some  require  a  1-6  HP  motor 
while  some  may  use  a  3  HP  motor;  and 
others  in  between.  In  other  words,  it 
has  been  found  that  for  milking  ten  cows 
a  month  with  different  machines,  the 
power  consumed  has  varied  from  12  to 
91  kw.  hrs.  Farmers  should  not  figure 
on  using  any  outfit  that  will  use  more 
than  30  kw.  hrs.  per  month  for  ten  cows. 
Tests  have  shown  that  the  portable  milk¬ 
ers  have  a  very  low  power  requirement, 
generally  1-6  HP  for  a  double  unit  outfit. 
The  average  energy  consumption  for  this 
type  is  about  13  kw.  hrs.  per  month  per 
ten  cows  milked. 

Silo  Filling  Needs  Big  Motor 

Silo  filling  is  still  another  farm  job 
that  may  be  considered  by  the  man  who 
is  going  to  electrify  his  farm,  provided 
he  will  be  allowed  a  5  HP  motor  on  his 
line  without  too  great  a  demand  charge. 
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STA  H  D  A  R  D  OLLfe  CO  M  P A’NiY  OF  N.ExW  YORK 


fHlS  WEfK  SOCONY  MEN 
WILL  ASK  YOU : 


HAVE  YOU  CHANGED 
YOUR  MOTOR  OIL?” 


^ood  motor* 


*rm  just 
bade  from, 
a  swell 
trip!" 


,^1  wish 
1  could 
take 
on#!* 


tt 


s. 


I  AY,  BOSS,  I  was 
talking  with  an  old  buddy-car 
of  mine  yesterday  while  we 
were  having  our  oil  changed. 
He  was  telling  me  about  a  trip 
he  just  made  up  through  New 
England.  He  was  wild  about 
the  roads — did  more  than  nine 
hundred  miles  without  getting 
off  hard  roads  once.  He  worked 
up  the  shore  road  through  New 
Haven  and  Providence  to 
Boston.  They  toured  up 
through  the  White  Mountains, 
then  down  the  Connecticut 
Biver  through  Windsor  and 
Brattleboro  to  Greenfield. 
They  hit  the  Mohawk  Trail 
and  drove  to  North  Adams 
and  Williamstown.  He  said 
the  Madam  was  crazy  about 
the  hotels — food  especially. 
Sounded  like  a  mighty  interest¬ 
ing  trip — only  gone  four  days. 
I’m  tired  of  just  taxiing  about 
— why  don’t  we  try  a  run  like 
that?” 


The  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  York 
has  instructed  all  its  representatives  to 
suggest  to  every  customer  a  change  of  motor 
oil  this  week. 

We  make  this  suggestion  as  a  matter  of  ser¬ 
vice,  knowing  that  clean,  fresh  oil  will  do  more 
than  anything  else  to  insure  the  pleasure  of 
your  summer  touring  and  lengthen  the  life  of 
your  car. 

Our  engineers  work  in  close  touch  with  car 
manufacturers.  This  Company  has  anticipated 
every  improvement  in  engine  design  by  pro¬ 
viding  in  advance  an  oil  of  the  precise  quality 
required  by  the  improved  motor. 

Stop  in  at  a  Socony  station  or  garage  today. 
Tell  the  Socony  man  to  flush  out  your  crank¬ 
case  with  Socony  Flushing  Oil  and  refill  with 
fresh  Socony  Motor  Oil — every  quart  tested  13 
times  before  it  reaches  your  car. 

TOURING  THIS  SUMMER?  Let  Socony  Touring  Service 
plan  your  trip  and  advise  you  of  road  conditions.  The 
service  is  free.  Fill  in  the  coupon  and  send  it  to  Socony 
Touring  Service,  Room  58,  26  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

"I  am  going  from . ....to _ ” 

Name. . . . . . . . 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK! 


It  has  been  found  that  corn  cut  to  one- 
inch  lengths  can  be  put  in  the  silo  at 
the  rate  of  eight  tons  per  hour  with  a 
5  HP  motor  using  from  0.7  to  1.0  kw.  hrs. 
per  ton. 

In  closing.  Professor  Riley  mentioned 
the  countless  other  farm  jobs  that  elec¬ 
tricity  would  do  and  emphasized  the  need 
of  a  good  wiring  job  at  the  very  outset. 
He  said  it  cost  comparatively  little  to 
put  convenient  outlets  in  great  pro¬ 
fusion  all  over  the  houses  and  barns  when 
the  job  is  being  done  the  first  time,  but 
it  was  pretty  expensive  to  do  it  later 
and  besides,  because  of  the  inconvenience 
of  it  they  might  not  be  put  in  at  all, 
while  extension  cords  may  prove  haz¬ 
ardous. 


The  average  annual  rate  of  deprecia¬ 
tion  to  allow  on  a  miscellaneous  lot  of 
farm  machinery  usually  is  about  10 
per  cent  of  its  inventory  value  of  the 
preceeding  year. 


Insure  ] 

FREE  :  Seni 

Before  You  Tour  J 

d  for  Road  Map  of  New  York  State 
ge  scale,  shows  all  good  roads  and 
:es.  Also  tells  how  you  can  save 
}  to  $10.00  on  your  Automobile 
irance.  25,000  Farmers  now  insure 
bis  Company. 

:hants  mutual  casualty  company 

leral  agents  in  each  county;  if  you  do  not  know  one,  write  as  at 

268  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

SECURITY 

SECURITY  ^ 

SAVING  mer< 
SERVICE 

To  benefit  by  our 

guarantee  of  ads,  say 

“7  saw  your  ad  in  American  Agriculturist’* 

i 
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V  HOLSTEINS 

y  ki-THore  Fat! 


aii’'*  Holsteinsleadi 
world  in  production  of  butter£at 
—the  largest  factor  in  dairy  profit.^ 
Eighty  per  cent  of  the  cows  which  ^ 
have  produced  1000  lbs.  or  more.| 
of  butterfat  in  a  year  are  Hobteins* ' 
Write  for  literature 

rite. 

HOLSTEINI^IilESfAII 

>230  East  Ohio  Street  Chicago*  lllinoia 


SOFT  BUNCH  OR  BRUISE 


on  ankle,  hock,  stifle,  knee,  or 
throat  is  cleaned  off  promptly 
by  Absorbine  without  laying  up 
horse.  No  blister;  no  pain;  no 
hair  gone.  At  druggists,  or  $2. 60 
postpaid.  Describe  your  case  for 
special  instructions.  ^Valuable 
horse  book  8-S  free. 

A  Bstisfied  user  says:  "Coifs  knee  Bwol* 
Jen  four  to  five  times  normal  size.  Broke 
and  ran  for  two  weeks.  Now  almost 
wdl.  Absorbine  is  sore  great." 


absorbine 

/  •  trade  MARK  REG. U.S.PAT.OFF.  " 


|]g(JJfOyNgjMjS79ljg»anStj^^ 


Fishkill  Farms 

Offer  the  Following 

BULL  CALVES 

Fishkill  De  Meer  Hengervcid 
Born  Feb.  6,  192S 
Fishkill  De  Bond  Hengerveld 
Born  Feb.  13,  1928 

HEIFER  CALVES 

Fishkill  May  Maid 
Born  April  26,  1928 

For  Pedigrees,  prices,  terms,  etc.. 
Write 

Fishkill  Farms 

HENRY  MORGENHTHAU,  Jr.,  Owner 

461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


PIGS— FEEDERS  OR  BREEDERS 

Chester  or  Berkshire  cro.ss,  or  Yorkshire  or  Chester 
cross,  2  months  old.  $3.50  each;  3  months  old.  $4.00 
each.  Pure  bred  Chester  Whites,  2  months  old,  $4.25 
each.  Pure  bred  Durocs,  2  months  old.  $4.50  each. 
Barrows,  Boars  or  Sows.  All  pigs  are  from  our  regis¬ 
tered  Boars  and  high  grade  Sows.  We  have  our  pigs 
all  treated  for  cholera,  free  from  disease  of  any  kind. 
Will  ship  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  Money  Order.  Our 
guarantee — Keep  them  10  days  and  if  not  satisfied,  re¬ 
turn  pigs  and  your  money  will  be  returned.  State  if 
you  want  for  breeders.  Pairs,  no  kin.  Crates  free 
STONEHAM  PIG  FARM,  W.  J.  Talbott,  Prop.,  Box  115 
151  Main  St.,  Stoneham,  Mass. 


SPRING  PIGS  For  Prompt  Delivery 

Quantities  to  select  from,  and  can  supply  the  wants 
of  prospective  buyers  without  delay;  high  grade  stock 
that  will  make  •  large  hogs  in  short  time. 

Chester  &,  Berkshire  cross — Chester  &  Yorkshire  cross 
9  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.00  each 
Will  ship  C.O.D. 

Chester  whites,  having  size  and  breeding,  $4.50  each. 
Crates  supplied  free.  Keep  them  10  days,  and  if  dis¬ 
satisfied,  return  at  our  expense. 

ABERJONA  FARM,  BOX  83,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

Reliable  Pigs 

They  are  heavy  legged,  satiare  backed,  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  crossed,  also  Berkshire  and  Chester  crossed, 
6  to  8  weeks  old,  $4.00  each:  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.50 
lach.  They  are  the  kind  that  make  large  hogs.  Will 
Ihip  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  Also  a  few 
^gh  grade  Berkshire  pigs.  8  weeks  old,  $6.00  each. 
|eep  them  ten  days  and  if  not  satisfactory,  return 
my  expense.  No  charge  for  crating.  EDWARD 
ILLINS,  35  Walthem  St.,  Lexington,  Mass. 

Ifeeders  or  breeders 

.  PIGS  OF  QUALITY 

■hen  starting  to  raise  a  hog,  why  not  have  quality. 
\ese  are  all  large  blocky  pigs.  The  kind  that  will  make 
Tfiop.  What  is  50c  more  on  a  good  pig  to  raise. 
Ikshire  and  Chester  cro.ss  or  Chester  and  Berkshire 
fes,  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $3.50  each;  8  to  10  weeks  old, 
^75  each*  I  will  ship  C.O.D.  to  you  on  approval  and  if. 
you  are  not  satisfied  in  10  days  with  the  pigs,  return 
pigs  at  my  expense.  No  charge  for  crating.  WALTER 
LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0086. 
B,  S. — I  guarantee,  them  to  be  all  healthy  pigs. 


Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


Milk  Prices 

The  following  are  the  July  prices 
for  milk  in  the  basic  zone  of  201-210 
miles  from  New  York  City. 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on 
the  basis  of  3%. 

Dairymen’s  Sheffield 

Class  League  Producers 

1  Fluid  Milk....  3.37  2.70 

2  Fluid  Cream  1.90 

2A  Fluid  Cream  2.26 

2B  Cond.  Milk.. 

Soft  Cheese..  2.31 

3  Evap.  Cond.  1.90 

Milk  Powder 

Hard  Cheese  2.30 

4  Butter  and  American  cheese.  Based  on  New  York 
City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  American 
cheese. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  July  1927  was  $2.95 
for  3.5%  milk,  and  Sheffield’s  $2.80  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received 
from  the  dealer  is  the  result  of  the  weighted  average. 

The  Dairymen’s  League  has  announced  a  47c  In¬ 
crease  in  Class  1  and  a  20c  increase  in  Class  2,  ef¬ 
fective  July  16.  Up  to  the  hour  of  closing  our  forms 
no  word  had  been  received  concerning  Sheffield  prices. 

June  Prices  Announced 

Dairjmen’t  League  Prices 

The  Dairymen’s  League  announces 
the  following  pool  prices  for  June  for 
3.5%  milk. 

Gross  . $2.12 

Expenses  . 06 

Net  Pool .  2.06 

Certificates  of  Indebtedness . 15 


quieter.  On  July  7th  prices  closed  the 
same  as  quoted  above. 

Egg  Trade  Slow 

NEARBY  WHITE  July  13, 


From  Reliable  Stock 

Buy  whSe  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity.  We 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs,  fast  growers,  that  will  prove 
a  good  investment— thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size 
and  breeding.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  &  Chester 

7  to  8  weeks  old . $3.50 

8  to  10  weeks  old . $4.00 

Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  money  refunded.  10  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free.  A.  M.  LUX,  206 
Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  Wob.  1415. 


PIGS 


Selected  Chesters,  Berkshires.  Two  months 
old,  the  old  reliable  kind.  Price  $5.00  each. 
Ship  C.O.D.  Kxpress  Prepaid  on  6  or  more. 
Bred  sows  for  sale. 

OLD  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Lexington,  Mass. 


Hennery 

July  II 

July  3 

1927 

Selected  Extras 

.  37  -39 

37  -39 

38 

-40 

Average  Extras  .. 

...  36  -37 

36  -37 

35 

-37 

Extra  Firsts  . 

...  33  -35 

33  -35 

31 

-33 

Firsts  . 

...  314-32 

314-32 

29 

-30 

Gathered  . 

BROWNS 

...  30  -34 

30  -34 

27 

-32 

Hennery  . 

...  36  -38 

36  -37 

294-35 

Gathered  . 

...  304-35 

304-35 

25 

-29 

Trading  in 

the  egg 

market 

has 

no 

been  very  satisfactory  of  late.  For 
one  thing  the  extremely  warm  weather 
has  been  having  an  unsatisfactory  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  demand.  This  has  been 
true  not  only  in  the  egg  market,  but 
with  other  commodities  as  well.  At 
the  same  time,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  heavy 
exodus  of  folks  to  mountain  and  sea¬ 
shore  resorts,  and  this  is  bound  to  cut 
into  current  distribution.  There  is  a 
surplus  of  fancy  eggs  at  the  present 
time.  Rather  than  shade  prices,  re¬ 
ceivers  are  willing  to  store  the  sur¬ 
plus,  although  here  and  there  we  hear 
of  a  few  who  are  inclined  to  shade 
slightly  on  the  average  run  of  receipts. 

Broilers  Sell  Well 


FOWLS 


July  13, 


Net  Cash  to  farmers . $1.91 

The  net  cash  price  to  farmers  in 
June,  1927,  for  3.5%  milk  was  $1.98 
(3%,  $1.78).  The  June,  1926,  net  cash 
price  was  $1.86  for  3.5%  milk. 

Sheffield  Prices 

The  Sheffield  Producers  announce  the 
cash  price  to  producers  for  3%  milk 
in  the  201-210  mile  zone,  as  $2.12 per 
hundred,  ($2.32%  for  3.5%  milk) .  The 
price  paid  in  June,  1927,  was  $2.22 
for  3%  milk,  ($2.42  for  3.5%).  The 
June  1926,  price  was  $2.12%  (3%). 

High  Prices  Strain  Butter  Mart 

CREAMERY  July  13, 

SALTED  July  M  July  3  1927 

Higher  than  extra....  45%-46i4  44'/2-45  42%-43'/2 

Extra  (92sc) .  45  -45'/4  44  424-431/2 

84-91  score .  4 1 1/2 -4434  41  -4334  37  -42 

Lower  Grades .  40  -41  40  -40'/2  36  -364 

The  advanced  prices  that  prevailed 
on  July  10  and  11  had  the  effect  of 
straining  the  butter  market.  Readers 
will  recall  that  in  last  week’s  column 
we  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
slight  depression  that  existed  at  that 
writing  would  be  short  lived.  We 
stated  then  that  all  signs  pointed  to  a 
recovery  in  values,  which  took  place. 
In  fact,  the  market  went  beyond  the 
former  level  following  active  buying 
by  the  regulars  as  well  as  speculators. 

When  extras  went  to  45  %  c  there  was 
a  check  in  the  buying  which  was  con¬ 
fined  to  only  immediate  needs.  The 
lull  in  the  buying  was  so  marked  at 
one  time  that  some  were  disposed  to 
let  prices  shade,  but  most  of  the  re¬ 
ceivers  were  inclined  to  test  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  market  more  fully,  believ¬ 
ing  that  a  recent  fractional  advance 
in  Chicago  and  the  continued  hot 
weather  would  serve  to  sustain  the 
market.  At  this  moment  therefore, 
it  is  impossible  to  see  which  way  the 
cat  is  going  to  jump.  We  do  not  look 
for  any  sharp  decline  for  July  is  about 
half  over,  and  every  day  m-eans  one  day 
less  for  the  bears  to  present  a  threat. 

Cheese  Easier  in  the  West 

STATE  July  13, 

FLATS  July  H  Jply  3  1927 

Fresh  Fancy  .  25i/2-26'/2  251/2-261/2  244-254 

Fresh  Average  . 

Held  Fancy  .  30  -32  30  -32  27  -28 

Held  Average  .  29  -30  29  -30  25  -264 

The  first  change  in  the  cheese  mar¬ 
ket  came  out  of  the  west  during  the 
past  week,  when  a  slightly  easier  tone 
prevailed.  It  is  reported  that  in  order 
to  turn  any  quantity  a  slight  shading 
of  price  was  necessary.  It  is  said  that 
a  number  of  cars  of  Daisies  were  of¬ 
fered  during  the  latter  part  of  the  week 
ending  the  7th,  for  prompt  shipment 
at  a  cost  delivered  in  New  York  fully 
a  cent  lower  than  was  asked  the  pre¬ 
vious  week.  This  brought  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  market  closer  to  a  parity  with  New 
York  whereas  Wisconsin  has  been  well 
above  us  for  several  weeks  passed. 
•However,  the  New  York  trade  does  not 
seem  disposed  to  shade  asking  prices 
materially.  The  movement  is  a  little 


July  II 

July  3 

1927 

Colored  . 

-28 

27-28 

28-30 

Leghorn  . 

BROILERS  . 

-25 

-23 

-26 

Colored  _ _ ... 

32-45 

28-43 

28-35 

Leghorn  . 

28-33 

26-32 

20-26 

DUCKS,  Nearby  . 

20-23 

19-22 

18-24 

The  broiler  market,  in  fact  the  en¬ 
tire  live  poultry  market  has  been  very 
satisfactory  of  late.  In  other  years  the 
Fourth  of  July  marked  the  end  of  good 
broiler  prices.  After  that  holiday  they 
commonly  drop  off  when  we  experience 
extremely  heavy  receipts.  This  year 
it  is  different,  broilers  are  not  only 
holding  their  own  but  in  a  great  many 
instances  are  selling  above  recent 
levels. 

Receivers  were  inclined  to  ask  more 
money  for  their  holdings,  and  early  in¬ 
dications  were  that  there  might  be  a 
little  slowing  up  in  sales.  Fowls  were 
not  selling  as  well.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  was  an  excellent  demand  for 
broilers,  and  these  were  being  used  to 
help  out  the  fowl  market. 

Feeds  and  Grains 


FUTURES 

July  13, 

(At  Chicago) 

July  II 

July  3 

1927 

Wheat  (July) _ 

1.28% 

1.384 

1.434 

Corn  (July) . 

1.05% 

1.06 

1.00% 

Oats  (July) . 

.46% 

.54% 

.45% 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red 

1.69% 

1.834 

1.544 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel.. 

1.224 

1.25 

1.20% 

Oats,  No.  2 . 

.784 

.80 

.544 

FEEDS 

Last 

(At  Buffalo) 

July  7 

June  30 

Year 

Grade  Oats  . 

46.00 

45.00 

36.75 

Spring  Bran  . 

31.00 

30.50 

29.00 

Hard  Bran  . 

36.00 

35.00 

31.00 

Standard  Mids'  .... 

36.00 

36..50 

33.00 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 

44.50 

44.00 

37.00 

Flour  Mids  . 

45.00 

44.50 

40.00 

Red  Dog  . 

47.00 

46,00 

45.00 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

43.00 

43.00 

38.50 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

43.00 

45.00 

39.00 

Corn  Meal  . 

43.50 

43.00 

44.00 

Gluten  Feed  . 

43.75 

44.75 

35.00 

Gluten  Meal  . 

59.75 

59.75 

47.50 

36%  C.  S.  Meal 

53.00 

56.00 

38.50 

41%  C.  S.  Meal 

59.50 

64.00 

42.00 

43%  C.  S.  Meal 

61.50 

66.00 

44.00 

34%  0.  P.  Linseed 

Meal  . 

51.00 

50.00 

45.00 

The  above  quotations 

are  those 

of  the  local 

Buffalo 

market  and  are  P.  O. 

B.  They 

are  reported 

in  the 

from  previous  arrivals  and  not  clearing 
up.  Digging  has  been  on  a  lighter 
scale  it  is  reported  from  the  present 
shipping  districts,  and  we  may  see  a 
little  improvement  shortly.  However, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  Jersey  is  about 
ready  to  start,  we  do  no  look  for  any 
prolonged  improvement.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  marketing  service  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  will  help  to  sustain  better  prices 
than  exist  at  the  present  time. 

Live  Stock 

July  II  ..  July  3  July  13 


17.00-17.50  -16.50 

12.00-16.50  12.00-16.00 
9.00-12.00  9.00-10.00 


14.25-14.50  13.00- 

12.75-14.00  12.25-12.75 

9.50-12.50  11.00- 


weekly  letter  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets. 

Hay  a  Shade  Easier 

Hay  prices  have  eased  up  a  little  bit. 
On  July  11  it  was  possible  to  buy  Tim¬ 
othy  No.  1  for  $23.00  to  $24.00,  with 
No.  2  at  $21.00  to  $23.00.  No.  1  Tim¬ 
othy  containing  light  mixtures  of  grass 
or  clover  was  $1.00  under  the  straight 
Timothy  marks  all  along  the  line.  No. 
1  State  Alfalfa  is  still  $24.00  to  $28.00 
per  ton.  Rye  is  again  higher  being 
quoted  at  $30.00  to  $32.00,  with  wheat 
straw  in  bundles  at  $24.00.  It  is  hard 
to  conceive  of  straw  selling  at  or  con¬ 
siderably  above  alfalfa  prices. 

Potatoes  Still  Sluggish 

There  has  been  no  improvement  in 
the  potato  market  since  last  week’s  re¬ 
port.  Virginia’s  from  the  Norfolk  dis¬ 
trict  still  bringing  from  $1.63  to  $1.75 
for  the  best,  poorer  down  to  $1.20.  On 
July  11  receipts  were  much  lighter  hut 
a  large  accumulation  existed  a  great 
many  cars  having  been  carried  over 


9.25-9.50 

8.50- 9.00 
5.75-7.75 

9.00-9.50 

6.00-8.00 

4.50- 5.75 
5.00-9.50 


7.00-7.25 

6.00-6.75 

5.50- 

8.50- 10.00 

6.50-  8.00 

4.50-  6.00 

3.50-  5.50 


Prime  18.00-18.50 

Medium  .  12.50-17.75 

Culls  .  9.00-12.00 

STEERS  (per  100  lb) 

Best  .  14.25-15.00 

Medium  .  13.00-14.00 

Common  .  9.00-12.50 

BULLS  (per  100  lb.) 

Best  heavy .  9.00-9.25 

Medium  .  8.00-8.75 

Common  light .  7.00-7.75 

CDWS  (per  100  lb.) 

Best  heavy .  9.75-10.50 

Medium  .  7.50-  9.25 

Cutters  .  5.50-  7.00 

Reactors  .  5.00-  9.00 

LAMBS  (per  100  lb.) 

Prime  .  16.00-16.50  15.50-16.00  15.75-16.00 

Medium  .  14.00-15.25  14.50-15.25  14.50-15.50 

Culls  . . .  12.00-  11.00-13.00  11.00-12.00 

HDGS  (per  100  lb.) 

Up  to  150  lbs .  10.00-10.50  10.00-10.50  11.00-11.50 

150-200  lbs .  10.50-11.00  10.50-11.00  9.75-10.50 

Over  200  lbs .  11.00-11.80  11.00-11.75  8.75-10.00 

RABBITS  (per  lb.)  .18-24  .18-.24  .25-.26 

VEAL  CALVES  (per  100  lb.) 

Country  dressed  .I5-.25  .I6-.24  .10-. 23 

The  lamb  market  holds  steady,  even 
at  the  advance  of  50c  over  last  week. 
In  a  private  communication  to  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  states  that  we 
may  see  a  slight  revision  in  lamb  prices 
when  increased  marketings  of  range 
lambs,  along  with  expected  freer  sup¬ 
plies  of  natives  take  place  about  the 
middle  of  the  month.  The  communica¬ 
tion  also  states  that  pelt  allowances 
appear  to  be  a  factor  in  holding  the 
market  considerably  above  last  year’s 
level. 

Country  dressed  veal  went  up  to  25c 
for  choice  marks.  However,  a  large 
number  of  the  arrivals  have  been  re¬ 
fused  because  of  the  effect  of  heat. 
Those  that  were  not  entirely  condemn¬ 
ed  showed  such  effects  that  they  were 
not  wanted. 

Those  who  still  insist  upon  shipping 
country  dressed  veal  should  bear  in 
mind  the  Board  of  Health  inspectors 
are  extremely  critical  this  time  of  year. 
Country  dressed  meats  react  very 
quickly  to  the  hot  weather  that  has 
prevailed,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
thoroughly  chill  country  dressed  pro¬ 
duce  and  get  it  on  the  market  by  the 
quickest  means  possible. 

Pea  Beans  Higher 

Pea  beans  have  advanced  to  $10.75 
per  hundred  for  the  best  qualities. 
However,  the  demand  has  been  none 
too  active.  A  few  lots  that  would  grade 
as  common  have  brought  $10.25.  Mar¬ 
rows  are  quoted  from  $9.50  to  $10.25, 
while  white  kidneys  are  25c  higher  all 
along  the  line,  bringing  from  $9.75  to 
$10.50.  Red  kidneys  are  still  $8.25  to 
$8.75. 

SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 
Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  in  New  York  City. 
Established  1883.  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet 
for  your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and 
free  holiday  calendar  folder  K  27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc.  co®n?misrion 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  City  Merchant 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SHIP 
LIVE  BROILERS  and  EGGS 
DELAY  MAY  COST  YOU  MONEY 

We  remit  daily  at  top  market.  Write  for  coops,  tagsj 
information  on  market  prices,  etc.  J.  C.  B.  has  satis-f 
tied  thousands  of  shippers  for  over  23  years. 

JOSEPH  C.  BERMAN,  Inc. 

WEST  WASHINGTON  MARKET,  N.  Y. 


L 
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Cheese  Prices  Are  Good  in  the  North  Country— Dairy  Cows  Are  High 


ITH  the  continually  bettering  price  a  total  of  $1027,  the  highest  being  $207, 
for  cheese,  the  dairyman  whose  with  W.  A.  Flint  of  Adams  Center  and 
oduct  is  going  into  the  golden  yellow  I.  G.  Payne  of  East  Schodack  officiat- 
Ucentrated  food,  is  getting  a  higher  ing.  Speakers  were:  Mr.  Payne;  A.  C. 
ice  than  the  man  whose  fluid  milk  Dahlberg,  George  R.  Sisson,  R.  W.  Eno 
going  direct  on  the  markets.  A  man  and  H.  C.  Bull. 

Farm  Bureau  Will  Give  Weather 
Forecasts 

With  the  advent  of  haying  which  will 
be  under  way  in  earnest  the  first  of 
next  week,  the  “Harvest  Weather  Fore¬ 
cast”  will  be  distributed  through  the 
co-operation  of  the  Farm  Bureaus  with 
the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau.  This  fore¬ 
cast,  which  was  inaugurated  several 
years  ago,  is  closely  followed  by  many 
tie  are  high,  and  farmers.  It  has,  in  the  main,  predicted 
everyone  is  doing  all  the  weather  pretty  closely.  The  state¬ 
ment  that  I  have  heard  a  number  of 
times  is  “The  harvest  weather  forecast 
alone  has  been  worth  many  times  the 
cost  of  membership  in  the  farm 
bureau”. 

4-H  Club  Members  Have  Gamp 
Charles  W.  Reed,  4-H  Club  Leader 
for  Jefferson  County  has  a  busy  ses¬ 
sion  coming  during  the  remainder  of 
the  summer.  One  of  the  most  import¬ 
ant  from  the  standpoint  of  many  of 
the  Club  members  is  the  camp  that  is 
held  on  Point  Salubrious  each  year. 


with  one  of  the  large 
milk  organizations 
tells  me  though,  that 
a  week  or  two  will 
bring  an  increase  in 
fluid  prices,  some¬ 
thing  that  will  be  a 
benefit  indeed. 

In  the  meantime 
prices  for  dairy  cat 
are 

yy.  /.  Roe 

^at  he  can  to  increase  production  at 
lower  cost.  The  Watertown  Dairy 
[nprovement  Association  is  going  into 
third  year  with  Ray  Leonard  for 
Ister  and  some  twenty-flve  farmer 
{embers.  Among  the  members  are: 
hhn  Whaling  of  Carthage;  Hudson 
lull,  W.  R.  Maxon,  Frank  J.  Walton, 

A.  Elliott,  George  Weaver,  Perl  W. 
_5vendorf,  A.  T.  Foster,  Clarence  R. 
jimmer,  Raymond  K.  Bull,  and  F.  H. 
itackel,  all  of  Watertown  and  vicinity; 

[Earl  Bonnett,  Adams;  C.  R.  Lang¬ 
worthy  and  son,  Harry  Mantle  of 
Adams  Center;  L.  M.  Ramsey  of  Sac- 
jketts  Harbor;  C.  B.  Kennedy,  Belle¬ 
ville;  Miltofi  R.  Lee,  and  Edwin  M. 
ilveleigh  of  Dexter;  Ernest  C.  Eve- 

of  Limerick;  C.  Robert  Smith  of  shine. 
j!haumont;  C.  A.  Paul,  Evans  Mills; 

\r.  George  E.  Sylvester  and  George 
[erriman  of  Black  River;  W.  R.  Free- 
lan  and  Eli  Boshart  of  Carthage. 


The  girl’s  camp  will  be  the  week  of  which  I  am  president  will  meet  in  In- 
July  29th,  and  the  boy’s  camp  the  fol-  dianapolis  next  Tuesday.  Will  you  wire 
lowing  week.  There  will  be  more  in-  me  at  once  your  personal  position  on 
formation  on  this  next  week.  On  the  the  Agricultural  plank  in  the  Houston 
16th  of  July  Mrs.  Louise  Dawley  meets  platform  and  state  the  procedure  you 
all  the  poultry  club  members  for  a  will  follow  if  you  are  elected  president, 
general  reviewing  of  the  points  to  be  The  farmers  are  looking  for  assurances 
considered  in  finishing  up  the  work  of  of  relief  from  the  economic  servitude 
the  poultry  projects. — W.  I.  Roe.  in  which  they  have  been  held  for  seven 

- ■  —  »  -  years.” 

The  following  is  Governor  Smith’s 
telegram  in  reply  to  W.  H.  Settle: 

“As  to  agriculture,  I  stand  squarely 
on  the  pledges  given  by  the  Democratic 
party  at  Houston.  I  understand  and 
sympathize  with  the  objects  which  or- 


Gov.  Smith  States  Position 
On  Agriculture 

Editors^  Note:  As  the  presidential 
campaign  progresses  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  and  fall  there  will  be  many  de¬ 
velopments  and  statements  of  especial  ganized  agriculture  is  struggling  to  at 
interest  to  agriculture.  As  a  farm  tain  and  which  our  party  has  promised 


paper  which  is  noted  for  its  live  news, 
you  may  expect  to  see  the  political, 
news  bearing  on  farm  problems  printed 
in  our  columns  in  a  fair  and  non-par¬ 
tisan  manner.  The  following  statement 


to  help  them  secure. 

“If  the  election  returns  disclose  that 
I  have  been  chosen  President,  I  will  not 
wait  until  I  am  inaugurated  before  act¬ 
ing  on  this  problem.  I  will,  immediate- 


just  issued  by  Governor  Smith  gives  ly  after  the  election,  call  a  conference 
his  position  on  farm  relief.  of  leaders  to  commence  at  once  and 

Governor  Smith  has  received  the  continue  work  to  assist  me  to  develop 
following  telegram  from  W.  H.  Set-  a  concrete  plan  embodying  the  princi- 
tle.  President  of  the  Indiana  Farm  pies  of  the  Houston  platform  so  that  I 
Bureau  Federation,  Indianapolis,  In-  may  transmit  to  Congress  at  its  open- 
diana:  ing  session  a  definite  program  accom- 

“The  executive  committee  of  the  In-  panied  by  suggestions  for  the  neces- 
diana  Farm  Bureau  Federation  of  sary  legislation  to  make  it  effective.” 


New  York  County  Notes 


[the 


ersey  Breeders  Have  Enthusias¬ 
tic  Meeting 

Threatening  skies  did  not  dampen 
ardor  of  Northern  New  York  Jer- 


Erie  County**  After  two  weeks  of  con¬ 
tinuous  rain  we  have  had  a  little  sun- 
Pastures,  meadows  and  oats  are 
looking  fine.  The  weather  has  been  too 
wet  for  corn,  potatoes  and  beans  and 
they  are  rotting  even  on  high  ground. 
It  is  time  to  start  haying  but  we  have 
had  no  weather  for  it  yet.  The  hay 
crop  will  be  lighter  than  last  year.  Corn 
is  $2.40  per  cwt,  oats  $2.60  and  other 
feeds  have  also  dropped  some  in  price. 
Milk  was  $2.06  for  3.5%  test  through 
Dairymen’s  League.  Potatoes  are  bring¬ 
ing  50  cents  a  bushel  and  eggs  33  cents 
a  dozen.  Although  it  rained  in  the  morn- 


are  slightly  lower.  Drillers  are  busy 
drilling  for  the  New  York  City  dam. — 
Miss  P.  E. 

Delaware  County —  The  weather  has 
been  much  warmer  with  a  great  deal  of 
rain.  Hay  is  lodging  badly.  Many  gar¬ 
dens  are  looking  bad  especially  where 
they  are  not  well  drained.  At  the  recent 
sale  at  Meridale  cows  averaged  over  $100. 
Truckers  from  the  boarding  section  are 
coming  for  eggs  and  poultry  paying  33c 
for  eggs  and  18c  for  old  hens. — Mrs.  E. 
M.  N. 

Greene  County — Ihe  Greene  County 
picnic  which  includes  all  farm  organiza- 


fine  program  was  provided  with  speeches 
and  dinner. — M.  M.  S. 


3ey  breeders  as  far  as  attending  the  ing  of  the  Erie  County  Field  Day  at  the  tions  in  the  county  will  be  held  at  G.  IV. 
nnual  meeting  of  the  New  York  Jer-  Fair  Grounds  the  weather  cleared  up  by 
|sey  Breeders  Association  at  Rutland  everybody  had  a  good  time.— 

ommunity  House  the  last  of  June,  was  '  County  —  Miss  Bella  Gelfland 

oncerned.  The  local  arrangements  of  Mountaindale  won  the  Sullivan  County 
fwere  in  charge  of  the  officers  of  the  spelling  contest  and  will  represent  us  at 
efferson  County  Jersey  Breeders  As-  State  Fair  at  Syracuse. 


sociation  who  collaborated  with  the 
state  organization.  The  local  officers 
are  Hudson  C.  Bull,  president;  Sam  W. 
Hagan  of  Mannsville,  vice-president; 
and  Mrs.  Fred  J.  Lasher  of  Watertown, 


Great  dam¬ 
age  was  done  by  a  heavy  rainfall  re¬ 
cently  and  the  roads  were  washed  out, 
crops  were  under  water  and  bridges  taken 
away.  On  July  8th  the  thermometer  reg¬ 
istered  95  degrees  in  the  shade.  Corn 
and  all  garden  products  are  greatly  bene¬ 
fited.  Eggs  are  bringing  35  cents  a  dozen 


secretary.  Eight  heifers  were  sold  for  and  butter  40  cents  a  pound.  Feed  prices 


Central  New  York  Notes 

0*  UNE  was  one  of  the  rainiest  since  were  only  four  clear  days  all  through 
records  have  been  kept  in  Central  June.  Precipitation  occurred  on  22 
New  York.  5.86  inches  of  rain  fell  days. 


'during  the  month,  while  the  average 
rainfall  for  June  is  3.56  inches.  Not 
only  was  the  amount  great,  but  rainy 
nd  cloudy  weather' prevailed  so  there 


I 


Hay  will  not  make  a  large  crop  in 
spite  of  the  June  rains,  on  account  of 
the  cold  dry  weather  earlier  in  the 
spring.  The  first  cutting  of  alfalfa  has 
been  seriously  delayed  by  the  weather 
and  the  quality  is  low. 

Pastures  Are  Better 


Osborns’  at  Windham,  N.  Y.,  on  July  19th. 
Chas.  M.  Gardner  of  the  National  Grange 
will  be  the  principal  speaker. — E.  G.  B. 

Schoharie  County— A  terrific  hot  spell 
sent  the  thermometer  way  up  to  above 
90  in  the  shade  and  above  100  in  the 
sun.  Corn  is  coming  much  faster  re¬ 
cently.  Much  damage  was  done  a  week 
ago  by  a  local  cloud  burst  that  injured 
crops  and  roads.  Low  lands  along  the 
river  were  covered  with  muck  and  silt. 
Haying  is  getting  under  way  rapidly 
with  indications  for  a  good  crop.  Fine 
drying  weather  for  everything  but  the 
farmer’s  shirt.  Eggs  are  28c  at  local 
stores. — H.  VL. 

Cayuga  County —  The  first  ten  days 
of  July  with  bright  sunshine  and  intense 
heat  has  brought  crops  along  with  a  rush. 
We  have  never  had  so  many  weeds,  es¬ 
pecially  mustard.  Farmers  are  busy  cul¬ 
tivating,  haying  and  bugging  potatoes. 
All  gra(ies  of  hay  are  practically  mature 
and  should  be  in  the  barn.  However, 
little  has  been  cut  and  some  farmers 
have  not  even  started  haying  yet.  Be¬ 
cause  the  crows,  sparrows,  robins  and 
even  downy  woodpeckers  have  ravaged 
the  cherry  crop,  they  have  been  picked 
unripe  to  save  them. — A.  D.  B. 


Pennsylvania  County  Notes 

Tioga  County — We  have  not  had  so 
much  rain  in  June  in  years.  Corn  is  late. 
Hay  has  been  improving  and  looks  like  a 
fair  crop.  Oats,  potatoes  and  garden 
truck  are  looking  good.  There  will  be  a 
fair  crop  of  fruit,  plenty  of  cherries,  some 
pears  and  a  good  crop  of  apples  in  some 
orchards.  Old  and  new  potatoes  are  very 
cheap  and  milk  flow  is  keeping  up  as  pas¬ 
tures  are  good.  Very  few  have  begun 
haying  as  the  weather  is  catchy.  Alfalfa 
is  ready  to  cut  and  some  have  been  ready 
to  cut  last  week.  Red  raspberries  and 
blackberries  are  beginning  to  get  ripe. 
Farmers  have  begun  to  set  out  tobacco^ 
—Mrs.  W.  C.  G. 


A  Visit  With  the  Editor 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 
office  to  read  law  as  an  apprentice  and 
from  this  time  on  his  ability  and  hard 
work  brought  him  successive  steps  of 
success,  until  he  became  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
and  finally  the  nominee  of  the  Republi¬ 
can  party  for  the  vice-presidency. 

Senator  Joseph  Taylor  Robinson, 
Democratic  nominee  for  the  vice-presi¬ 
dency,  was  another  farm  boy.  Hfe  was 
born  on  a  farm  in  Lonoke  County, 
Arkansas,  in  1872.  Senator  Robinson’s 
father  was  a  native  of  New  York  State 
who  went  to  Arkansas  in  1844  by  ox 
cart  and  covered  wagon.  He  is,  there¬ 
fore,  of  the  real  pioneer  stock  which 
laid  the  foundations  that  made  pos¬ 
sible  the  America  of  today.  Senator 
Robinson  obtained  his  education  in  the 
Chautauqua  County—  At  present  a  public  schools  of  his  native  county  and 
few  farmers  are  just  starting  haying,  from  the  University  of  Arkansas,  final- 
Pastures  have  improved  greatly  dur-  Some  meadows  will  cut  a  good  crop  but  jy  graduating  in  law  from  the  Univers- 
ingJune.  If  sufficient  rain  falls  during  ity  of  Virginia.  He  began  practicing  in 

July,  the  pastures  ought  to  hold  ou!  S,  ?o"oa”CcTally  1895  and  from  that  time  his  ability  as 

as  well  as  usual  this  fall.  tatoes.  The  fruit  crop  will  be  light  but  a  lawyer,  his  courage  to  fight  for  what 

The  set  of  most  varieties  of  apples  probably  much  better  than  last  year,  he  considered  right,  and  his  hard  work 
is  good,  but  home  orchards  in  central  Pastures  are  good  and  cows  are  holding  led  him  upward  to  the  Senate.  Presi- 
New  York  are  mostly  not  sprayed  so  up  good  in  their  milk.  A  local  cheese  dent  Wilson  once  said  that  he  was  ‘  the 

factory  is  paying  a  much  higher  price  ^eal  moral  and  intellectual  leader  of 
for  milk  than  the  Borden  condensery.  Democrats  in  the  Senate.” 

—A.  J.  N.  What  have  all  of  these  candidates 

Cattaraugus  County— Miss  Evelyn  common  that  has  resulted  in  their 
Wells  of  Cattaraugus  was  chosen  Miss  ^gcess*^  First,  I  think  they  have  that 
Cattaraugus  County  at  the  county  picnic 


scab  is  unusually  bad.  Fire  blight  is 
appearing  abundantly  on  pears  and 
some  on  apple  trees.  Good  fruit  will 
be  found  this  year  only  on  carefully 
sprayed  trees 


The  crop  of  scare  crows  is  the  larg-  LhtleTall;y  fli founds  dependability  that  comes  _from  being 


Mr.  Callahan:  did  you  protest 

AGAINST  SHOWING  THE  MOVIE  THAT 
REPRESENTS  THE  IRISH  AS  DISORDERLY? 

Mr.  Murphy:  did  we?  we  wrecked 
THE  place! 

—Life 


est  in  recent  years  and  of  the  best 
quality.  No  end  of  artistry  has  gone 
into  their  production.  John  Barns  near 
Groton  made  one  that  so  resembled 
himself  that  the  neighbors  called, 
“Hello  John,”  when  they  went  by  to 
the  milk  station.  The  first  time  his 
wife  saw  it  she  thought  it  was  he  be¬ 
cause  she  said  it  moved  at  about  his 
speed. — C.  T. 


She  was  presented  with  a  silver  tea  set. 
There  was  a  steady  downpour  all  fore¬ 
noon  and  the  ball  game  had  to  be  can¬ 
celled  but  the  sun  came  out  after  noon 
and  cars  poured  in  all  afternoon.  Horse 
races  and  sports,  little  theatre  and  an  ad¬ 
dress  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Eastman  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  on  Taxation  filled 
the  afternoon’s  program.  The  annual 
gathering  of  State  Grange  delegates  was 
held  at  Allegany  Saturday,  July  7th.  A 


forced  to  assume  responsibility  early 
in  life.  Second,  they  have  the  view¬ 
point  and  the  outlook  of  men  who 
learned  young  how  to  do  practical 
things.  Third,  they  were  willing  to 
work  long  and  hard  toward  definite 
goals  and  ideals.  Fourth,  these  men 
all  had  initiative  and  ambition.  And 
lastly,  and  perhaps  most  important,  all 
of  them  understand  and  love  folks. 
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There  are  going  to  be  a  lot  of  Sat¬ 
urdays  and  Sundays  and  holidays 
when  you  can  get  away  from  farm 
work  for  a  day  or  two’s  outing. 
Even  if  you  only  take  a  short  trip, 
the  change  from  routine  work  and 
the  seeing  of  new  faces  and  new 
places  will  be  good  for  you  and  your 
family. 


Half  the  fun  of  going  on  an  outing 
is  to  be  well  prepared.  With  good 
lunch  baskets,  vacuum  bottles  and 
jugs  for  hot  or  cold  drinks,  a  port¬ 
able  camp  stove,  if  you  want  to 
cook  a  meal  or  two,  and  the  right 
kind  of  auto  accessories  for  your 
car,  you  can  get  more  pleasure  on 
your  trip.  If  there  is  fishing  nearby 
you  need  a  good  fishing  outfit,  such 
as  we  can  pick  out  for  you  at  our 
“Farm  Service”  Hardware  Stores. 
Have  more  than  one  outfit  so  that 
the  rest  of  the  family  can  enjoy  the 
fun  too.  Many  of  your  neighbors 
have  taken  our  suggestion  of  secur¬ 
ing  a  few  outing  and  picnic  con¬ 
veniences  and  are  keeping  them  all 
ready  so  that  they  can  slip  away  on 
a  minute’s  notice,  whenever  there 
is  an  opportunity. 


Why  don’t  you  come  to  one  of  our 
stores  and  let  us  show  you  the 
many  things  we  have  that  put  more 
fun  into  your  vacation  days,  and 
save  trouble  and  time  in  getting 
ready  to  go?  You  will  find  your 
money  will  go  farther  here,  too. 


Your  “Farm  Service’* 
Hardware  Men. 


HAROyABE 

gTQ]^^ 


American  Agriculturist,  July  21,  l| 


Giving  Your  Baby  the  Right  Start 


Practice  Good  Health  Rules;  Get  Advice  Only  from  Reliable  Soura 


Every  woman  owes  it  to  herself,  her 
child,  her  community  and  the  nation, 
to  give  herself  proper  care  during  ex¬ 
pectancy  and  to  plan  for  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  care  that  her  means  will  allow 
during  confinement.  Of  all  times  in 
one’s  life  when  good  care  is  necessary, 
this  may  well  be  ranked  highest  in  im¬ 
portance  for  upon  it  depends  life  and 
health  for  two  individuals,  and  their 
future  usefulness — or  lack  of  it. 

The  purpose  of  this  little  article  is 
to  put  into  simple  friendly  words  the 
knowledge  of  this  crying  need  of 
proper  care  for  mothers  and  babies  and 
to  prick  some  of  the  bubbles  of  super- 


The  Captivating  Flounce 


Pattern  3379  With  its  captivating 
shirred  flounce  and  jabot  frill  is  lovely 
for  afternoons.  Georgette^  chiffon,  chif¬ 
fon  voile,  or  silk  crepe  would  he  best 
suited  for  this  design.  It  cuts  in  sizes 
16,  18  years,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust 
measure  and  requires  3^  yards  of  40- 
inch  material  with  %  yard  of  ^2-inch 
contrasting  for  the  3Q-inch  size.  Price  13c. 


stition  and  traditional  practice  that  so 
often  make  miserable  the  lives  of 
young  mothers. 

Pregnancy  is  a  normal  condition — it 
is  merely  health  under  a  strain.  There 
are  few  rules  necessary  for  this  period, 
but  these  few  adhered  to,  will  be  a  help 
toward  the  goal  of  better  babies  and 
healthier  mothers. 


Fatigue  a  Danger  Sign 
So,  assuming  that  your  health  is  at 
least  ordinarily  good,  first  of  all  try  to 
think  as  little  as  possible  about  baby. 
Do  your  usual  working  and  playing  but 
be  sure  to  stop  and  rest  at  the  first 
sign  of  fatigue.  A  few  minutes  rest 
in  the  midst  of  a  hard  task  is  nearly 
always  more  beneficial  than  an  hour 
or  two  taken  when  the  task  is  done 


and  one  is  exhausted.  Take  the  hour 
or  two,  through  the  day,  if  you  can, 
but,  take  the  few  minutes  at  a  time 
anjiway.  Then,  if  you  miss  the  hour 
you  will  have  had  the  rest. 

Fresh  air  in  abundance  is  never 
more  necessary.  You  furnish  your 
baby’s  only  supply  of  oxygen  and  need 
more  than  ever  for  yourself.  Sleep 
with  windows  open.  In  winter  use  a 
cotton  screen  which  will  admit  air  but 
will  keep  out  the  wind.  Spend  much 
time  in  the  open  air.  Eat  your  ac¬ 
customed  foods,  any  food  that  does  not 
distress  or  hurt  you  will  not  hurt  baby. 
Do  not  overeat,  regardless  of  those 
who  may  tell  you  that  “you  have  to 
eat  for  two.” 


Drink  Plenty  of  Milk 

If  your  appetite  is  poor  or  “finicky” 
do  not  be  ashamed  to  “fuss  up”  some¬ 
thing  to  tempt  it.  Drink  plenty  of 
milk.  If  fresh  milk  (cold,  hot  or  your 
favorite  way  of  using  it)  disagrees 
with  you,  try  buttermilk.  Some  women 
can  use  it  during  pregnancy  when  they 
can  not  swallow  the  fresh  milk.  I 
knew  one  woman  who  lived  almost  en¬ 
tirely  on  buttermilk  during  7  months 
of  pregnancy  but  of  course  one  seldom 
sees  such  an  extreme  case.  All  kinds 
of  soups,  all  kinds  of  fresh  fish  (boiled 
or  broiled)  a  little  meat  once  a  day 
(no  pork  except  ham  or  bacon)  “lots” 
of  eggs  (if  they  agree),  cooked  cereals, 
bread  (not  fresh),  plenty  of  butter, 
vegetables,  fruits,  custards,  milk-pud¬ 
dings,  ice  cream,  plain  cake  and  very 
little  plain  pastry,  furnish  a  wide  range 
of  correct  foods  to  choose  from. 

Drink  at  least'  a  quart  of  water  daily, 
more  if  possible.  Few  people  drink 
enough  water  at  any  time,  and  during 
pregnancy  it  is  of  special  importance 
to  keep  the  body  well  flushed,  it  keeps 
the  kidneys  functioning  properly. — 
Mabelle  Robert. 


Waterless  Cooking  Deserv¬ 
edly  Popular 


The  present  vogue  of  waterless 
cooking  has  much  to  commend  it. 
Special  utensils  have  been  devised  for 
the  purpose  of  retaining  the  moisture 
contained  in  vegetables,  meats  or  other 
foods.  These  waterless  cookers  which 
really  require  a  little  water  to  get 
started  and  prevent  burning,  come  into 
general  use  at  a  time  when  the  nutri¬ 
tion  specialists  have  been  trying  to 
get  us  to  conserve  the  mineral  content 
of  vegetables  instead  of  throwing  it 
down  the  sink.  Each  brand  of  cooker 
has  some  special  device  for  retaining 
steam:  the  one  illustrated  here  has 
clamps  which  fasten  over  a  well-fitted 
lid.  Another  one  has  no  clamps  but 
has  its  lid  fitted  into  a  grooved  rim  of 
the  container.  Insets  made  to  fit  the 
containers  make  it  possible  to  cook 
several  different  foods  at  the  same 
time— a  great  convenience  in  oil  or  gas 
stove  cooking  any  time  and  especially 
in  summer  when  it  is  desirable  to  keep 
down  heat  in  the  kitchen. 

In  our  kitchen  tests  we  have  cooked 
chicken  in  the  lower  part  of  the  cooker 
and  vegetables  in  thg  upper  part  of 
the  cooker.  If  the  vegetable  is  one 
of  the  more  watery  ones,  such  as  the 
onion,  the  final  result  is  very  delicious, 
since  the  flavoring  substances  are  not 
washed  away  in  an  excess  of  water. 
This  method  of  cooking  is  equally  good 
for  the  chicken  as  its  best  flavors  are 
developed.  This  slow  cooking  is  a  fa¬ 
vorite  way  of  softening  up  the  tissues 
of  an  old  bird  that  has  passed  its  first 
days  of  youth  and  innocence.  The  lid 
of  the  cooker  has  a  safety  valve  which 
prevents  any  danger  from  collection  of 
steam.  A  slight  escape  of  steam  from 
this  valve  shows  that  cooking  is  pro¬ 


gressing  satisfactorily  within.  A  pi 
ented  base  which  supports  the  cool| 
helps  to  maintain  even  heat  dist 
bution  and  to  prevent  burning  the  fo^ 
The  cookers  are  a  handy  size 
canning  jobs,  whether  used  for 
water  bath  for  jars  or  for  prepar| 
the  fruits  or  vegetables.  But  they 
no  doubt  get  their  greatest  wear 
providing  for  the  family  a  meal 
will  fit  nicely  into  it  and  which 
be  given  a  long,  thorough  cookil 
Here  is  a  meal  which  lends  itself! 


such  management :  rump  roast  and 
tatoes,  pared  and  halved  (cook  th5 
in  bottom  of  cooker,  searing  the  mea 
first)  :  diced  carrots — cook  in  contains 
placed  above  the  meat:  steamed  puc 
ding  with  hard  sauce  (use  anothe 
container  for  pudding,  also  cooke 
above  the  roast).  Allow  to  2  hour 
for  these  to  cook — no  racing  home  at 
the  last  minute  expecting  to  get 
meal  ready  by  the  waterless  metho 
But  it  has  its  advantages:  dinner  C 
be  put  on  to  cook,  the  heat  turned 
exactly  the  right  point  and  Ml 
Housewife  can  give  her  attention 
finishing  sister’s  new  dress  or  to  be^ 
tifying  herself  before  the  compa: 
comes.  If  your  family  is  large,  ycl 
could  not  expect  to  cook  such  a  variet| 
in  a  vessel  the  size  of  the  waterle 
cookers  now  on  the  market,  but  e 
perience  and  a  little  experimenting  wi 
soon  tell  you  just  how  much  they  wi! 
hold. 


Tested  Salad  Recipes 

Old  Faithful  Salad 

This  pet  salad  of  ours  derives  iti 
name  from  the  fact  that  the  material 
needed  are  always  available — excej] 
in  the  middle  of  the  summer  seasci 
when  salad  possibilities  are  legion  ar 
you  don’t  need  it! 

Take  equal  quantities  of  welj 
drained  crushed  pineapple,  coarse 
chopped  apples,  and  finely  chopp^ 
cabbage.  Add  half  the  measure 
finely  chopped  crisp  celery,  combiil 
and  mix  thoroughly  with  a  well  seJ 
soned  French  dressing  to  which  h? 
been  added  a  trace  (no  more  than 
teaspoonful)  of  grated  onion  and  juic| 
Serve  on  lettuce  leaver  topped  by 
small  square  of  cream  cheese  well  co| 
ored  with  paprika.  This  is  very  nic 
to  serve  instead  of  a  hot  vegetable  wi| 
such  heavy  main  dishes  as  pork,  haij 
or  meat  pie. — K.  L.  R.,  N.  Y. 

You  will  find  this  a  most  usefl 
recipe.  It  is  good  housewifely  practil 
to  have  certain  standard  recipes  who\ 
ingredients  are  always  on  hand. 


Raw  Carrot  Salad 

Chop  raw  carrots  and  mix  with] 
dressing  of  a  large  cup  of  thick  crea| 
whipped,  add  three  tablespoons 
sugar  and  one  tablespoon  of  vinegd 
This  is  good  and  especially  nice  if  t| 
cream  is  whipped  first. — ^E.  D.,  Tenn] 
A  delightful  change  from  chopp\ 
carrots  is  grated  raw  carrots.  Tl 
when  mixed  with  the  whipped  crec 
would  make  a  very  delightful  and  a| 
petizing  salad.  It  should  he  served 
lettuce  leaf  or  on  chopped  lettuce. 
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Aunt  Janet’s  Counsel  Corner 

It  is  Easier  Than  Ever  for  Women  to  Be  Attractive 


’OW  much  easier  it  is  these  days 
Lfor  a  woman  to  achieve  good 
boks  than  it  used  to  be.  Not  only  as 
her  person  but  as  to  the  clothing 
Ind  accessories  with  which  she  adorns 
terself. 

In  the  days  of  long  hair,  many  petti- 
loats,  high-laced  or  buttoned  shoes  and 
Everything  apparently  designed  to  give 
Ihe  most  trouble  in  making  and  keep¬ 
ing  in  order,  it  really  took  time  and 
Dts  of  it  to  keep  a  well-groomed  ap¬ 
pearance.  But  nowadays  the  simple 
Jtyles,  beautifully  colored  materials, 
fDObbed  heads  and  comparative  ease  of 
obtaining  all  kinds  of  aids  to  beauty 
Wve  made  the  business  much  simpler. 

Unless  a  woman  is  completely  out  of 
Lhe  reach  of  the  post  office  or  mail 
l-oute  and  so  remote  from  village  or 
lown  that  she  cannot  avail  herself  of 
jheir  stores,  the  old  excuse  “I  have  no 
/ay  to  shop”  is  no  longer  a  reason, 
/ith  so  many  large  companies  special- 
fzing  in  the  mail  order  business  and 
lany  city  stores  willing  to  send  sam¬ 
ples  on  request,  any  woman  can  get 
laterial  for  almost  any  purpose  and 
falmost  any  ready-made  garment  she 
(desires.  Most  village  stores  have  a 
(supply  of  standard  materials.  Good 


Distinctive  Lines 


reliable  patterns  are  available  within 
reach  of  any  purse. 

Clothes  Affect  One’s  Outlook 
on  Life 

Even  the  argument  ‘‘I  haven’t  the 
money”  has  its  limitations.  Everybody 
must  have  clothing,  and  the  less  money 
we  have  to  spend  for  it  the  more  care¬ 
fully  we  have  to  choose.  In  most  cases 
a  pretty  color  will  be  just  as  service¬ 
able  as  dark,  gloomy  colors — and  how 
much  more  pleasure  we  get  from  the 
brighter  hues!  Even  the  cheaper  prints 
now  come  in  lovely  becoming  colors. 
A  woman  who  wears  a  dark  gray  flan¬ 
nel  dress  winter  after  winter  is  apt  to 
get  a  gray  flannel  outlook  on  life  and 
to  look  more  or  less  like  a  prophet  of 
gloom  to  her  friends. 

Good  dyes  are  too  cheap  and  reliable 
instructions  for  using  them  too  plenti- 


who  has  grown  lilies  in  her  own  gar¬ 
den  for  twelve  years  and  has  observed 
lilies  in  gardens  all  over  the  world,  is 
the  author  of  this  exquisite  book,  called 
Garden  Cinderellas.  The  book  may  be 
obtained  from  any  bookstore  or  from 
Macmillan’s. 


Pattern  3318  shows  the  sports  dress  par 
excellence  with  its  pleated  skirt  on  cam¬ 
isole  body  and  its  becoming  front  clos¬ 
ing  of  bodice.  It  cuts  in  sizes  16,  18 
years,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust  meas- 

Iure.  Size  36  requires  4i-yards  of  iO-inch 
material  with  %  yard  of  32-inch  contrast¬ 
ing  and  1  yard  of  27-inch  material  for 
camisole.  Price  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  correct  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although 
coin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c 
for  one  of  our  new  Summer  Catalogs 
and  send  to  Pattern  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  461  4th  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  City. 


Set  No.  5371  stamped  on  good  weighty 
tan  Bon  Ton  is  a  set  which  will  appeal 
to  every  woman.  The  scarf  is  18  by  45 
inches,  price  35  cents;  centerpiece,  36  by 
36  inches,  50  cents;  and  pillow  with  back 
25  cents.  A  complete  set  or  any  of  the 
separate  items  furnished  postpaid  upon 
receipt  of  the  price.  A  detailed  working 
chart  showing  the  exact  color  scheme,  is 
furnished  with  each  piece.  For  25  cents 
additional  we  will  send  you  our  book, , 
‘^The  Art  of  Embroidery”  consisting  of 
10  complete  lessons  with  70  illustrations 
showing  all  of  the  principal  stitches  in 
embroidery.  The  embroidery  catalog  may 
be  obtained  for  10c  extra. 

ful  for  any  able-bodied  person  to 
choose  only  the  gloomy  colors  on  the 
grouhd  that  the  material  has  to  be 
used  a  long  time.  One  needn’t  feel 
too  conscientious  when  these  things 
have  to  go  into  rugs,  for  even  then 
they  have  a  long  period  of  usefulness 
ahead  of  them. 

The  woman  who  says  smugly  that 
she  never  worries  about  her  clothes 
doesn’t  need  to  broadcast  the  fact — 
it  speaks  for  itself.  There  is  no  extra 
virtue  attached  to  being  unbecomingly 
dressed.  The  old  cult  that  taught  that 
beauty  and  color  were  of  the  devil  has 
given  way  to  the  newer  psychology 
which  teaches  that  one’s  best  nature  is 
developed  amid  colorful,  harmonious 
surroundings. 

I  know  a  little  boy  who  says  ‘‘Mother 
when  are  you  going  to  put  on  your 
pretty  dress?”  Ill  health  had  made 
her  careless  of  her  looks.  He  expresses 
what  we  all  feel — we  like  to  see  people 
attractively  dressed.  It  need  not  be 
fabric  too  filmy  for  the  job  at  hand 
but  the  garment  may  be  cut  to  fit  and 
may  be  made  in  colors  which  are  kind 
to  the  wearer.  Then  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  attention  to  hair,  skin,  shoes  and 
other  accessories,  no  matter  how  inex¬ 
pensive,  any  woman  may  appear  pleas¬ 
ingly  clad. — Aunt  Janet. 


Markets  Eggs  by  the  Cake 
Route 

A  CALIFORNIA  farm  woman  had 
had  it  impressed  upon  her  that  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  the  price 
of  egga,  drops  down,  often  below  the 
profitable  margin  of  production.  She 
set  her  wits  to  work  and  laid  tribute  to 
her  ability  as  a  cake  maker,  with  the 
result  that  she  helped  to  tide  over 
these  periods  of  depression. 

‘‘It  takes  from  six  to  ten  eggs  to 
make  a  nice  cake”,  she  reasoned.  ‘‘If 
I  put  these  surplus  eggs  into  nice 
cakes,  folks  will  want  them  and  will 
pay  me  a  good  price  for  them.  That 
will  market  the  eggs,  give  folks  some 
nice  cakes  and  bring  me  a  bit  of 
money.” 

So  she  began  making  angel  food, 
sunshine  and  sponge  cake,  putting  the 
very  best  skill  she  possessed  into  the 
work.  The  cakes  did  look  fine.  They 
tasted  as  good  as  they  looked,  and  peo¬ 
ple  who  saw  them  were  glad  to  buy 
them  and  pay  for  them  the  dollar  the 
farmer’s  wife  asked  for  them.  This 
she  kept  up  all  through  the  season 
when  eggs  were  bringing  a  low  price. 

Results  are  what  tell  the  story.  In 
one  season  the  farmer’s  wife  made  116 
cakes  that  brought  her  $116.  She 
made  a  market  for  about  a  thousand 
eggs  which  would  otherwise  have  gone 
to  the  store  and  been  sold  for  less  than 
the  cost  of  the  feed  it  took  to  produce 
them,  and  she  established  a  reputation 
for  being  the  champion  cake  maker  of 
Madera  county. — ^E.  L.  Vincent,  N.  Y. 


Making  the  old  front  porch 
look  younger 

. . .  Go  over  the  paint  with  rich 
Fels -Naptha  suds  and  see  it  lose 
that  "grimy”  look !  That’s  because 
Fels-Naptha  Soap  brings  extra  help 
that  makes  dirt  let  go !  The  extra 
help  of  two  cleaners  instead  of  one. 
Unusually  good  soap  and  plenty 
of  dirt-loosening  naptha,  combined 
in  one  golden  bar.  And,  working 
together,  whether  in  family  wash 
or  general  cleaning,  they  give  the 
extra  help  that  makes  women  say; 

Nothing  can  lake  the  place  of 

FELS-NAPTHA 

BUY  IT  BY  THE  CARTON  OF  TEN  BARS 


Was  $58.50.  NOW 


Modern  Bathroom  $52.65 


A  wonderful  Bargain  consisting  of  Complete 
Bathtub,  Toilet  and  Basin.  We  carry  a  full  line 
of  Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies  at  reduced  prices. 
We  pay  the  freight.  Send  for  Free  Catelogae  20 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.  New  York  City 


To  benefit  hj  our  guarantee  of  ads,  say 

“/  saw  your  ad  in 

American  Agriculturist” 


COOK 


with 

GAS 


Any 

Time 


Garden  Cinderellas 

The  lily  book  par  excellence,  very 
complete  as  to  classifications,  his¬ 
tory  and  illustrations,  is  now  offered 
by  The  Macmillan  Co.,  60  Fifth  Av¬ 
enue,  New  York  City,  at  $5.00  per 
copy.  Mrs.  Helen  Morgenthau  Fox 


Are  you  one  of  the  thousands  who  want  city  gas  service  but 
are  unable  to  get  it?  Are  you  anxious  to  obtain  the  cooking 
and  baking  advantages  that  only  gas  can  give?  If  so, 
UNIVERSAL  BOTTLED  GAS  is  the  answer  to  your  prob¬ 
lem.  It  will  enable  you  to  cook  and  bake  with  gas  anywhere 
and  any  time,  regardless  of  where  you  live. 

This  fuel  produces  a  clean,  blue  flame  of  intense  heat — a  flame 
that  will  not  “soot”  or  otherwise  injure  the  finest  cooking  ware.  No 
messy  wick,  no  gasoline  or  alcohol  generating  cups- — burners  are 
lighted  quickly  and  cleanly  with  a  single  match. 

Universal  Bottled  Gas  is  a  liquified  gas,  bottled  under  moderate 
pressure  in  convenient  steel  containers.  Easy  to  install  and  simple  to 
use.  Cost  of  operation  very  moderate,  comparing  favorably  with  city 
gas.  Safe,  clean,  always  ready  for  instant  use — an  ideal  fuel  in 
every  way. 


Let  us  tell  you  how  to  bring  city  gas  to  your  door, 
coupon  today. 


UNIVERSAL  BOTTLED  GAS  CORP.  Dept.  AA 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Please  mail  me  your  new  catalog  describing  the  Universal  Bottled 
Gas  System.  Ranges  and  Appliances. 

NAME  . 

POST  OFFICE  .  STATE . 

Name  &  Address  of 

nearest  Stove  Dealer . . . 


Mail  the 
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W oodcn  SpOil~^^  Vwtor  Rousseau 


HI  HEARD  you  were  in  danger  and 
1  I  came  to  you.  What  shall  we 
do  ?  I  am  going  to  die  with  you.” 

“We  are  not  going  to  die,”  he  an¬ 
swered.  But  he  felt  a  trickle  of  blood 
in  his  eyes.  He  pulled  himself  togeth¬ 
er  to  face  the  situation,  thinking  with 
all  the  concentration  of  which  his  mind 
was  capable. 

He  heard  the  sails  being  run  up,  and 
the  creak  of  the  cordage  in  the  wind. 
Then  the  schooner,  grinding  her  course 
through  the  drift  ice,  began  to  roll 
and  pitch  as  the  force  of  the  Gulf  cur¬ 
rent  struck  her.  And  through  the 
portholes  Hilary  saw  the  light  of  St. 
Boniface  reel  into  the  enwrapping  fog 
and  vanish. 

With  Madeleine’s  arms  about  him  he 
thought  with  desperate  concentration. 
Doubtless  the  ruffians  had  gone  to  as¬ 
sist  Dupont  in  taking  the  schooner  out 
into  mid-stream,  confident  that  their 
victim  was  at  their  mercy.  Once  the 
vessel  had  passed  the  dangerous  ice 
and  deadly  sunken  rocks  Dupont  alone 
could  keep  her  on  her  course.  And 
Dupont  had  planned  his  death.  He 
remembered  the  hate  on  the  old  man’s 
face;  but  he  could  not  imagine  the 
cause  of  it,  for  he  did  not  connect  it 
with  the  story  about  Marie. 

They  would  return,  they  would  dis¬ 
cover  that  the  revolver  was  useless; 
his  life  was  worth  about  ten  minutes’ 
purchase,  and  of  Madeleine’s  fate  he 
dared  not  think.  He  must  fight  for 
her  and  live  for  her.  He  got  his  shak¬ 
ing  limbs  under  control. 

“I’m  all  right,”  he  whispered.  “I’ve 
got  my  plan  now.  Keep  behind  me 
and  be  ready  to  help.  The  door’s 
locked,  I  suppose?” 

A  quick  attempt  to  open  it  showed 
him  that  it  was.  But  he  had  a  chance, 
if  he  could  break  down  the  door,  for 
the  sound  might  pass  unheard  in  the 
gale,  with  the  crashing  of  the  ice 
against  the  sides  of  the  schooler,  en¬ 
abling  him  to  pass  in  to  the  hold  un¬ 
seen  in  the  darkness. 

He  hurled  himself  against  the  cabin 
door,  fists,  shoulders,  body  with  every 
muscle  set  tense.  It  broke  upon  its 
hinges,  and  Hilary  fell,  sprawling  into 
the  passage  between  the  piles  of  stack¬ 
ed  lumber,  which  rose  to  a  height  of 
twenty  feet  on  either  side  of  him,  run¬ 
ning  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  cabin 
and  the  deck  ladder. 

He  crouched  there  for  a  few  seconds, 
hearing  Madeleine  behind  him,  and 
looked  upward.  The  wind  was  roar¬ 
ing  through  the  rigging  with  a  noise 
far  louder  than  that  made  by  the  fall¬ 
ing  door.  No  one  had  heard  the  crash. 
Above  hirfi  swung  the  great  main¬ 
sail,  obscuring  the  gibbous  moon  that 
scurried  like  a  pale  ghost  among  the 
drifting  clouds,  haloed  in  the  fog.  Hil¬ 
ary  could  just  discern  the  hazy  fig¬ 
ures  of  three  men,  hard  at  work  to 
gain  the  middle  channel,  and  the  lan¬ 
tern  that  hung  from  the  mast  above, 
faintly  illuminating  them. 

He  had  seen,  but  had  not  conscious¬ 
ly  observed,  till  the  remembrance  came 
to  him  then,  that  a  pile  of  lumber, 
placed  in  the  ship  but  not  yet  secured, 
lay  about  the  centre  of  the  open  space 
in  front  of  the  cabin.  It  could  not 
shift  with  the  rolling  of  the  schooner, 
so  as  to  destroy  her  equilibrium,  on 
account  of  the  stacks  on  either  side. 

It  consisted  of  the  last  load  of  logs, 
which  had  been  dropped  there  from 
the  end  of  the  fiume.  Hilary  raised 
two  in  his  arms  and  carried  them  in 
front  of  the  broken  door. 

It  was  impossible  to  make  his  voice 
heard,  for  the  ship  was  staggering 
through  the  clashing  ice  floes  with  a 
noise  like  that  of  artillery,  but  Mad¬ 
eleine  deposited  her  logs  by  the  side 
of  Hilary’s,  Hilary  wedged  the  ends 
against  the  chained  stacks  on  either 


side,  so  that  the  whole  would  form  an 
immovable  barrier.  He  toiled  furious¬ 
ly,  for  their  scanty  time  was  precious 
beyond  value.  Soon  Madeleine  was 
behind  the  barricade,  adjusting  the 
logs  that  Hilary  brought,  and  it  stood 
the  height  of  his  waist. 

Behind  this,  armed  with  a  log,  Hil¬ 
ary  knew  that  he  could  ward  off  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  the  three  indefinitely.  More¬ 
over,  one  must  be  on  duty  constantly, 
and  sometimes  two.  This  practical¬ 
ly  reversed  the  situation,  could  he  have 
his  five  more  precious  minutes.  All 
they  could  do  would  be  to  drive  the  ves¬ 
sel  to  sea  and  starve  him  an||  Mad¬ 
eleine.  And  this  was  hardly  to  be 
thought  of,  at  least  as  a  serious  pos¬ 
sibility. 

It  was  improbable  that  either  Du¬ 
pont,  Pierre,  or  Leblanc  carried  a  re¬ 


volver;  but,  even  if  they  did,  the  barri¬ 
cade  was  bullet-proof.  Hilary  forgot 
his  aching  head,  the  retching  nausea. 
The  barrier  was  shoulder-high.  He 
clambered  behind  it  and  took  his  sta¬ 
tion  there  just  as  the  grinding  of  the 
floes  ceased,  and  the  shcooner  caught 
the  clear  water. 

A  ray  of  moonlight,  straggling 
through  the  fog,  disclosed  old  Dupont 
at  the  wheel  above  the  poop,  and  the 
great  mainsail  sweeping  over  it — and 
two  forms  that  crept  along  the  pas¬ 
sage  between  the  lumber  piles.  They 
started  back  in  sudden  consternation 
at  the  sight  of  the  unexpected  barri¬ 
cade,  and  Hilary’s  club,  aimed  at 
Pierre’s  head,  descended  upon  the  out¬ 
law’s  arm,  which  dropped  limp  at  his 
side. 

With  a  yell  Pierre  started  back,  but 
Leblanc  leaped  forward,  knife  in  hand. 
So  sudden  was  the  attack  that  it  drove 
within  an  inch  of  Hilary’s  throat.  Mad¬ 
eleine  screamed,  rushed  forward,  and 
pulled  Hilary  back.  As  Leblanc  caught 
sight  of  her  he  uttered  an  exclama¬ 
tion  and  followed  Pierre  back  into  the 
darkness  of  the  lumber  piles. 

Silence  followed.  That  wait  was 
tense  and  nerve-gripping.  Hilary  tried 
to  get  Madeleine  to  return  into  t  he 
cabin,  but  she  kept  her  place  at  his 
side.  Then,  to  Hilary’s  utter  sur¬ 
prise,  he  heard  Brousseau’s  voice,  and 
discerned  him  moving  out  of  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  lumber. 

“Monsieur  Askew,  I  want  to  speak 
to  you!”  he  called.  “I  am  coming  to 
you.  I  can  trust  you.” 

Hilary  returned  no  answer,  but 
Brousseau,  apparently  confident  of 


Hilary’s  honour,  pushed  forward  and 
came  up  to  the  barricade. 

“Ah,  Mademoiselle,  you  have  done 
a  foolish  thing!”  he  said  quietly  to 
Madeleine.  “No  harm  was  meant  to 
Monsieur  Askew.  I  want  those  papers 
— that’s  all.  I  heard  he  was  coming 
aboard  and  adopted  this  ruse  to  get 
them.  They  are  lies,  written  by  a 
discharged  employe',  and  I  can’t  afford 
to  be  lied  about.  I  want  to  clear  my 
honour  in  your  eyes.  Mademoiselle.” 

But  as  neither  answered  him  he 
dropped  his  pose  of  blandness  and  ad¬ 
dressed  Hilary. 

“I’ve  got  more  at  stake  than  the 
seigniory  and  the  asbestos  mine,”  he 
cried.  “That’s  only  a  drop  in  the 
bucket.  I  admit  it’s  been  a  fair  fight 
between  us  and  you’ve  won.  I  didn’t 
want  the  seigniory.  I  wanted  the 


fight.  I’m  willing  to  drop  it  now  and 
give  you  best.  But  I  want  those 
papers. 

“They  ain’t  yours.  Monsieur  Askew. 
Morris  forged  them,  but  you  kept  them, 
and  that’s  why  I  trapped  you  here.  It 
was  me  stopped  Dupont  from  killing 
you,  because  of  his  daughter.” 

Madeleine  laughed  contemptuously 
at  the  lie,  and  Brousseau  snorted  like 
a  lashed  horse. 

“I  want  those  papers,”  he  went  on 
doggedly.  “They  ain’t  in  your  clothes, 
and  they  ain’t  in  your  bag.  Give  them 
to  me  and  we’ll  cry  quits,  and  I’ll  put 
you  and  Mademoiselle  ashore  at  Ste. 
Anne.  I  can  trust  you  and  you  can 
trust  me.  Are  you  going  to  agree?” 

“No!”  shouted  Hilary. 

He  had  had  the  sense  that  Brous¬ 
seau  meditated  some  treachery,  but  he 
was  not  prepared  for  what  followed. 
Madeleine  cried  to  him  and  pulled  him 
back,  just  as  Pierre  and  Leblanc  leap¬ 
ed  down  from  the  forecastle  roof,  to 
which  they  had  climbed  during  Brous¬ 
seau’s  fictitious  parleying.  Each  had 
his  knife  ready,  and  they  were  unon 
Hilary  together. 

There  was  no  room  for  manoeuvr¬ 
ing,  and  Hilary  never  knew  afterward 
how  he  escaped.  But  he  thrust  his 
club  into  Leblanc’s  face,  and  then,  as 
the  man  stumbled  back,  brought  it 
down  with  full  force  upon  Pierre’s 
skull. 

All  the  strength  of  his  arms  went 
into  the  blow.  Pierre  never  spoke 
again.  He  went  reeling  across  the 
deck  like  an  inanimate  thing,  struck 
the  bulwark,  and,  as  the  schooner 
lurched,  toppled  into  the  sea.  He  was 


probably  dead  before  he  disappeare 
beneath  the  waves. 

Leblanc  rushed  frantically  towar( 
the  barricade.  Hilary  was  upon  hin 
when  he  saw  Brousseau  whip  out  i 
revolver  and  take  deliberate  aim  a 
him.  He  felt  the  bullet  clip  his  cheek 
Twice  more  Brousseau  fired.  At  the 
second  shot  Hilary  stumbled  and  fell 
flat  in  the  cabin  entrance.  At  the 
third  Leblance,  shot  through  the  brain, 
whirled  round  twice  and  collapsed  ir 
front  of  the  barrier. 

Madeleine  dragged  Hilary  within  the 
cabin.  Blood  was  gushing  from  e 
wound  in  his  breast.  Frantically  she 
began  to  tear  away  the  upper  part  of 
his  clothing  and  to  endeavour  tc 
staunch  the  wound.  Suddenly  she  per¬ 
ceived  the  little  rusted  revolver  upon 
the  floor.  She  snatched  it  up  and 
ran  out,  to  see  Brousseau  in  the  act  of 
crossing  the  barricade.  She  pushed 
it  into  his  face. 

Brousseau  cursed  and  dropped  on  the 
far  side;  Madeleine  heard  him  running 
into  the  darkness.  She  had  bought  a 
temporary  respite.  She  ran  back  to 
Hilary.  But  it  was  almost  dark  in 
the  cabin  and  there  was  hardly  any¬ 
thing  she  could  do.  He  was  conscious, 
but  he  seemed  bleeding  to  death,  and  i 
she  could  only  try  to  staunch  the  blood  I 
that  never  stopped  flowing.  i 

Suddenly  there  came  a  terrific  lurch 
of  the  vessel,  which  began  to  spin  craz¬ 
ily  in  the  troughs  of  the  sea.  And 
above  the  roaring  of  the  wind  came 
the  wild  cries  of  Dupont,  and  the  ex¬ 
postulations  of  Brousseau.  The  Cap¬ 
tain’s  reason  had  deserted  him;  he  had 
abandoned  the  wheel  to  fight  out  his 
quarrel  with  Hilary.  The  schooner, 
uncontrolled,  ran  sidewise  before  the 
wind,  and  Brousseau,  willing  as  he  was 
to  let  Dupont  go  on  his  errand  of  mur¬ 
der,  was  unable  to  steer  her.  He  had 
handled  ships  before,  but  the  swift 
cross-currents  at  the  juncture  of  Rivei 
and  Gulf  made  the  task  impossible  for 
one  who  did  not  know  intimately  that 
uncharted  track,  far  from  the  main 
channel,  now  impassable  with  ice.  The 
schooner  was  rolling  heavily,  huge  seas 
were  sweeping  overboard,  and  she 
turned  successively  half  round  the 
compass;  the  wind,  catching  her  swing¬ 
ing  sails,  began  to  whirl  her  round  and 
round;  and  steadily  she  drifted  toward 
the  pack  ice  along  the  shore  of  the 
island. 

Madeleine,  working  over  Hilary  fran¬ 
tically  in  the  cabin,  saw  Dupont  and 
Brousseau  struggling  on  the  poop  deck. 
Dupont  was  trying  to  force  his  way 
between  the  lumber  piles,  while  Brous¬ 
seau  urged  him  back  to  the  wheel. 
Her  mind  worked  rapidly.  Was  there 
any  way  of  controlling  the  situation? 
She  could  see  none.  The  moon  had 
risen  high,  and  the  mists  were  clear¬ 
ing  away.  Not  far  distant  was  the 
nearing  point  of  the  island,  and  the 
open  Gulf  lay  beyond.  Toward  the 
icefield  the  ship  was  hurrying  with 
frightful  speed. 

Above  the  howling  of  the  wind  came 
the  voice  of  the  demented  Captain, 
shouting  some  wild  sea  chant.  It  was 
terrifying,  this  combat  of  human  wills 
and  the  elemental  forces  of  sea  and 
wind.  But  before  the  situation 
changed  the  ship  plunged  into  the  ice 
with  a  crash  that  stopped  her  dead 
and  sent  her  reeling  over. 

She  ground  her  passage  into  it, 
crunching  the  floes,  staggering,  rear¬ 
ing,  her  torn  sails,  ripped  into  stream¬ 
ers,  sounding  in  the  wind  like  sirens. 
Then,  gripped  fast,  she  came  to  her 
rest. 

Madeleine  saw  the  ice  fast  on  every 
side.  The  narrow  passage  behind, 
filled  with  black,  foam-flecked  water, 
was  closing  in.  She  did  not  hesitate, 
(Continued  on  Page  11^) 


The  Story  Thus  Far 

Hilary  Askew,  an  American  forester,  has  inherited  from  his  uncle, 
Jonas  Askew,  a  vast  tract  of  Canadian  timberland,  known  as  the  Rosny 
seigniory,  named  from  the  former  owner  Monsieur  Rosny,  who  has  been 
forced  to  sell  all  of  his  valuable  timberlands,  except  a  small  area  about 
his  chateau.  Hilary  is  advised  by  his  uncle’s  lawyer.  Monsieur  Lamar¬ 
tine,  to  sell  his  holdings  to  a  large  corporation.  Hilary  ignores  the  advice 
and  leaves  immediately  for  St.  Bonifice,  where  the  timber  is  located” 

On  his  arrival  Hilary  gains  the  confidence  of  Lafe  Connell  foreman  of 
the  Askew  mill  who  reveals  that  a  clique  is  scheming  to  get  control  of  the 
Askew  timberland.  Brousseau,  one  of  the  clique,  declares  war  on  Hilary 
when  he  refuses  to  return  to  the  States.  Madeleine  Rosny,  who  is  en¬ 
gaged  to  Brousseau  learns  of  the  plan.  She  warns  Hilary  but  he  walks  into 
the  trap  and  is  severely  beaten.  Madeleine  and  Connell  rescue  him  and 
take  him  to  the  Rosny  chateau.  Their  friendship  soon  ripens  into  love. 
Brousseau  succeeds  in  turning  Madeleine  against  Hilary  by  circulating 
falsehoods  about  him.  Connell  goes  to  Madeleine.  He  tells  the  truth 
about  Hilary  and  exposes  Brousseau  as  robbing  her  father.  The  shocking 
news  brings  on  the  death  of  Monsieur  Rosny.  Hilary,  in  the  meantime 
has  boarded  a  lumber  schooner  to  return  to  the  States.  Brousseau  learns 
of  this  and  lays  a  plot  with  the  skipper,  Dupont,  to  have  Hilary  killed  at 
sea.  The  skipper’s  daughter  Marie,  whom  Hilary  once  befriended,  learns 
of  the  plot  and  tells  Madeleine  who  boards  the  ship  just  as  it  leaves  the 
wharf.  Steadily  she  works  her  way  to  the  cabin  where  she  finds  Hilary, 
badly  wounded. 
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Classified  Advertising  Rates 

llassifled  ads  are  inserted  at  the 
Ite  of  7  cents  a  word.  The  min¬ 
ium  charge  per  insertion  is  SI. 
?unt  as  one  word  each  initial,  ah- 
sviation  and  whole  number,  in- 
iding  name  and  address.  Thus 
B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount 
prris,  N.  Y.”  count  as  eleven 
[)rds. 

[ders  for  these  columns  must  be 
taccompanied,  by  bank  references 


A  MERICAN  A  GRICULTURIST 

Classified  Ads 

A  Place  to  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 


Classified  Ad  Schedule 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our 
office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  not  later  than  14  days 
before  the  Saturday  of  publication 
date  desired.  Cancellation  orders 
must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule. 
Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscrib¬ 
ers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money 
order  must  accompany  your  order. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 

IDNDRED  HUNTING  HOUNDS— Cheap.  SuppUes. 
ilogue.  KASKENNELS,  HC  45.  Herrick,  Ill. 

ELSH  SHEPHERDS  PUPS  and  dogs,  natural  heel 
trs.  Shipped  on  approval.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS' 
Mills,  N,  T. 

■.'GLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  and  dogs.  Several 
[led.  $25:  ready  to  train.  $10  to  $20.  Pups  $5  to 
Interested  write.  W.  W.  NORTON,  Ogdens- 
i,  N.  Y. 


IpON  HOUNDS  FOR  SALE— Registered  Blue  Tick, 
'  L.  PADDLEFORD,  Chenango  Forks,  N.  Y. 


EAGLE  HOUNDS  3  months  old,  just  right  for 
Fall.  GERHARD  JUNG,  Golden,  N.  Y. 


EW  ZEAL.VND  WHITE  R^YBBITS- 8  weeks  old. 
\s  only  at  present,  reasonable.  T.  SOPRANO, 
erton,  N.  Y. 


)X  HOUND  PUPPIES— 3  months  old,  will  make 
hunters  $10  and  $15  each.  R.  W.  SCHALLEN- 
G,  Westernville,  N.  Y. _ 

tAMP—TR.'VJIP— TRAMP  for  cows  in  the  furthest 

per  of  the  pasture.  "Why  worry”  when  a  6  or  8 
pths  English  or  Welsh  Shepherd  pup  will  soon  get 
alone.  GEO.  BOORMAN,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


LIVE  STOCK 


Cattle 


IeGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  and  Dorset  rams  and 
lambs — $20  to  $40  each,  shipped  on  approval. 
,  payment  required.  JAMES  S.  MORSE,  Levanna- 
2ayuga,  N.  Y. 

|AY— STRAW— COWS— BULLS— HEIFERS—  When 
peed  of  alfalfa,  timothy,  clover,  hay  or  straw  write 
(your  needs.  Also  have  a  few  registered  tuberculin 
ed  Holstein  service  bulks  and  bred  heifers  and 
to  sell.  HENRY  K.  JARVIS,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

JERDEEN-ANGUS  CATTLE  make  the  best  use  of 
I  cheap  pastures,  save  labor  and  sell  at  a  premium, 
pe  bull  cahes,  five  yearling  heifers  and  two  cows, 
registered  for  sale.  C.  C.  TAYLOR,  Lawtons,  N.  Y, 


Swine 


I.  C.  CHOICE  REGISTERED  PIGS  $8,75  up. 
la  nice  Bred  gilts  $35;  Bred  tried  sows  $40.  R. 
Il,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY)  ' 


Inched  Leghorn  BREEDING  COCKERELS  from 
Jisylvania  Certified  200-289  egg .  dams  and  300  egg 
Is.  Booklet.  NORTH  POULTRY  FARJI,  Mc- 
Iterville,  Pa. 

INGLE  ^IB  WHITE  Leghorn  pullets  from 

viest  laying  strain  known.  $1.25  each.  NU-BORN 
IMS,  Jasper,  N.  Y. 

C,  RHODE  ISLAND  Red  pullets  ten  weeks  old, 
|5  each,  good  laying  strain.  JOHN  SOPRANO, 
lerton,  N,  Y. 


Baby  Chicks 


(HICKS— S,  C,  Buff  Leghorns  $10-100;  White  Leg- 
ps  $8-100;  Barred  Rocks  &  Reds  $9-100;  White 
ks  $12-100;  Heavy  mixed  $8-100;  Light  $7-100.  If 
I  satisfactory,  I  will  make  it  right.  Write  for  cata- 
(e.  JACOB  NIEMOND,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

IICKS  C.O.D.  100  Rocks  or  Reds  $10;  Leghorns, 

I  Heavy  mixed  $8;  Light  $7.  Delivery  guaranteed. 
Bing  system,  raising  95%  to  maturity,  free.  C.  M. 
fVER,  Box  26,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

8Y  CHICKS  C.O.D.  also  pure  bred  pullets.  Free 
er.  SUNNTTCREST-  HATCHERIES,  Huntington, 
I'a. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 

RICH  MAN’S  CORN  Harvester,  poor  man’s  price — 
only  $25.00  with  bundle  typing  attachment.  Free  cata¬ 
log  showing  pictures  of  harvester.  PROCESS  CO., 
Salina,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE— Five  guaranteed  dealer’s  sample  20x32 
Belle  City  New  Racine  Threshers  at  big  price  reduction. 
Standard  product,  never  used.  IV.  B.  MAY,  INC., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE 

ATTENTION— HIGH  GRADE  FARMS  with  strict 
investigation.  Prompt  service  and  square  dealing  as¬ 
sured.  Dept.  A.  NEW  YORK  STATE  PROPERTY 
EXCH.ANGE,  Box  384.  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Equipped  farms,  all  sizes  at  very  at¬ 
tractive  prices.  PERRY  FARM  AGENCY.  Canajo- 
harie.  N.  Y. 

-----  » 

DO  YOU  WANT  a  modern  equipped  dairy  farm 
located  in  the  beautiful  Susquehanna  valley?  We 
have  them  from  10  to  700  acres.  Write  your  wants. 
TIIEO.  FULLER,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

300  ACRE  STOCK  AND  D.\IRY  farm  half  mile  city 
20,000.  Good  buildings,  spring  water,  free  gas.  priced 
to  sell.  Address  Owner.  BOX  187,  Warren  Pa. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE— One.  166  acres  large  dairy 
or  stock  farm,  16  buildings,  air  pressure  water.  One 
in  borough  about  4  acres.  Write  CHARLES  M.  SIG¬ 
LER,  Glen  Gardner,  N.  J. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP— W’e  have  Jewish 
young  men  able-bodied,  but  mostly  without  experience, 
who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need  a  good  steady  man, 
write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial 
agency.  We  make  no  charge.  THE  JEWISH  AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL  SOCIETY,  INC.,  Box  A.  301  E.  14th  St., 
New  York  City. 


W’ANTED  POSITION  ON  POULTRY  FARJI,  can 
furnish  best  of  references.  State  School  graduate.  H. 
JEROME  aiYERS,  206  4th  St.,  Little  Valley.  N.  Y^. 

HELP  WANTED 

WANTED  ALL  AROUND  farm  hand.  State  experience 
and  wages  expected.  BOX  698,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

WLVNTED  100  DAIRY  FARMERS  to  sell  in  their 
locality  a  high  grade  cattle  fly  killer  also  Household 
Fly  Killer.  Big  profits  while  this  introductory  offer  is 
available.  Write  today  without  delay  the  flies  are  on 
their  way.  Address  JIORGAN  &  COMPANY.  Her- 
mon,  N.  Y. 

LUMBER— BUILDING 
SUPPLIES 

ROOFING  PAPER,  3-ply,  $1.35  per  roll,  100  sq-ft. 
Prepaid.  Asphalt  shingles,  roofcoating,  paint.  Send  for 
price  list.  WINIKER  BROS.,  MiUis,  Mass. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


HOLLYHOCKS,  DELPHINIUMS.  HARDY  PHLOX, 
Hardy  Chrysanthemums,  Columbines.  Bleeding  Hearts 
and  114  other  Hardy  Perennials  that  live  outdoors 
during  winter  and  increase  in  size  and  beauty  each 
year,  all  of  which  may  be  planted  this  summer  and 
fall  and  will  bloom  next  summer.  Pot-grown  Roses 
for  summer  and  fall  planting.  Privet.  Barberry, 
Shrubs.  Vines  for  September  and  October  planting. 
Catalogue  free.  HARRY  E.  SQUIRES,  Hampton,  N.  Y. 


SUPERIOR  PLANTS— Celery,  Cabbage,  Cauliflower, 
and  Brussel  Sprout  Plants.  Celery.  Golden  Self 
Bleaching  (French  seed).  Easy  Bleaching.  Golden 
Plume,  White  Plume.  Giant  Pascal  (French  seed). 
Winter  Queen,  Golden  Heart.  Fordhook,  Emperor  $3 
for  1000,  5000-$12.50;  500-$1.75:  300-$1.50.  Copenhagen 
Jlarket,  Enkhenzen  Glory.  Danish  Balfcead.  Red  Rock, 
Savoy.  Succession,  Surehead,  Flatdutch  $2  per  1000; 
5000-$9:  500-$1.50.  Cauliflower.  Earliest  Catskill 
Snowball  and  Early  Long  Island  Snowball  $4.50  per 
1000;  5000-$20:  500-$2.50:  300-$2:  200-$1.50.  Brussel 
Sprouts,  Long  Island  Improved  $3.00  per  1000;  500- 
$1.75:  300-$1.50.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Send  for 
list  of  all  plants.  No  business  done  on  Sunday. 
F.  W.  ROCHELLE  &  SONS,  Chester.  N.  J. 


CAULIFLOWER.  CABBAGE.  BRUSSELS  SPROUT 
and  Celery  Plants — field  grown,  fine  plants,  all  well 
rooted  from  best  strains  of  seed.  Cauliflower — early, 
medium  and  late  Snowball,  re-rooted  ,  $4.50  per  1000; 
5000-.$20;  500-$2.50.  Cabbage — Danish  Ballhead,  Co¬ 
penhagen  Market,  Enkhenzen  Glory,  Flat  Dutch,  Sure- 
head.  All  Head  Early,  Succession.  Early  Summer. 
Savoy  and  Red  Danish  $2  per  1000;  5000-$9:  500-$1.25. 
Re-rooted  Cabbage  Plants  $2.25  per  1000:  5000-$ll; 
500-$1.50.  Bnissels  Sprouts — Long  Island  Improved 
and  Danish  Giant  $2.50  per  1000.  Celery  (ready  July 
15th)  Winter  Queen,  Golden  Plume,  Fordhook,  Giant 
Pascal.  Golden  Self  Blanching,  and  White  Plume, 
$3.50  per  1000;  500-$2.  I  can  make  immediate  ship¬ 
ment  in  any  quantity.  Send  for  free  list  of  all  plants. 
PAUL  F.  ROCHELLE.  Morristown,  N.  J. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

USED  CIVIL  W’AR  envelopes  with  flags  and  de¬ 
signs  on.  $1  to  $15  paid.  Other  envelopes  before  1871 
bought.  W.  L.  RICHMOND.  Cold  Spring.  N.  Y. 


CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certificates  of 
Indebtedness.  Get  my  offer  before  selling.  GEORGE 
PHELPS.  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


MAIL  YOUR  KODAK  FILMS  TO  US— W’e  develop 
roll  and -make  six  good  high  gloss  prints  for  25  cents, 
coin  or  stamps.  COWIC  STUDIO,  12%  E.  High  St., 
Springfield,  Ohio. 

PRINTING— STATIONERY 

everything  printed— Write  FRANKLYNPRESS, 
Milford,  N.  H. 


C.ABBAGE  PLANTS — Late  Flat  Dutch  and  Enkhen¬ 
zen  Glory  $2.09  per  1000  postpaid.  BASIL  PERRY. 
Georgetown.  Delaware. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

4,000,000  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS— Yellow  Jersey 
and  Big  Leaf  Up  River.  $1.75  per  1000  cash  with 
order.  C.  E.  BROWN,  Bridgeville.  Del. 


STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY,  BLACKBERRY, 
Grape,  Wineberry,  Loganberry,  Asparagus  plants  for 
September  and  October  planting.  I’ot-gi-own  Straw¬ 
berry  plants  and  5-year  old  bearing-size  Wa.shington 
Asparagus  roots  for  August  and  fall  planting.  Catalogue 
free.  HARRY  E.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays.  N.  Y. 

CELERY-CABBAGE  PLANTS,  all  leading  varieties, 
fine  plants  ready  for  field — $1.25-1,000;  $10  for  10,000. 
J.  C.  SCHMIDT,  Bristol,  Pa. 


TOBACCO 


SUMMER  SPECIAL:  Guaranteed  chewing  or  smok¬ 
ing  5  lbs.  $1.00;  ten  $1.75:  50  cigars  $1.75;  pipe  free, 
pay  when  received.  FARMERS  TOBACCO  ASSO¬ 
CIATION,  West  Paducah,  Ky. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO;  Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.00. 
Smoking  5  lbs.  75o:  box  50  cigars  $1.75.  Pay  when 
received.  Pipe  free.  FARMERS  UNION,  A6,  Pa¬ 
ducah.  Ky. 


CIGARS— Trial  50  large  Perfectos  $1.  postpaid. 
50  large  Mild  Havanas  $2.  SNELL  CO.,  Red  Lion,  Pa. 

HOMESPUN  TOBACCO— Guaranteed.  Chewing.  5  lbs. 
— $1;  10 — $1.75.  Smoking.  5  lbs. — 75c:  10 — $1.25.  Pay 
when  received.  FARMERS  UNION,  Mayfield.  Ky. 

WOMEN’S  WANTS 

LADIES’  FINE  LISLE  STOCKINGS.  3  pair  $1. 
Beige,  nude,  gray,  peach,  champagne,  black,  size.s 
8% -10%.  Good  openings  for  agents.  A.  H.  TALBOT 
sales"  CO..  Norwood.  Mass^ 


WOOL— HIDES— FURS 

WOOL  WANTED— I  specialize  in  wool  and  sheep 
pelts.  ALVAH  A.  CONOVER,  Lebanon,  New  Jersey. 


READER’S  ORDER  FOR  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

Rates  Only  7  Cents  A  Word  Per  Insertion 
American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen;  Kindly  classify  and  insert  my  advertisement  of  . 

words  to  appear  .  times  in  your  paper.  Enclosed  find  remittance 

of  $ .  to  pay  for  advertisement,  which  reads  as  follows: 


NAME 


ADDRESS  . 

Bank  Reference 


For  only  7  cents  a  word  you  can  place  your  story  of  your  wants  or  what 
you  have  to  sell  in  nearly  150,000  homes. 


[ANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How’ 

IvJkyuu  riv^vT  i  VKt. 

ICOSXQF  POBK  PItODUCTKai 

MT.  EVfeWST 


To  Reduce  Cost  of  Producing  Pork 


By  Ray  Inman 


CLOVER 
ARE  BEST-'-" 


panorama  OP  FIELO  BEFORE  SUING  SOWN 
TO  ALFALFA  FOR  HOG  PASTURING. 


aOPHCA 

Hot# 


lax-* 


Chart  srtovjiMG  ho\n  pasteurii  avion  of  hogs 

HAS  CUT  PORK  PRODUCTION  COSTS  N 
LAPLAND,  SOMALILAND,  HELGOLAND.  AND 
EAST  SOUTH  WATER  STREET,  CHICAGO.  THE 
weather  INDICATIONS  FOR  mz  ARE  GIVEN 
TO  ADD  VARIATION,  [turmeoout  bt  oor  speoal 

CHART  BBtVxRTMENT  'NrtOvHA5,lNTORM,TUBNE0  OOTJ 


SAME  FiELO  after.  HOGS  HAVE  PASTURED 
ON  IT  ALU  SUMMER., 


DWAlRF^  ess&x 


IS  6000  AND  SO  IS  SWEET  CLOVER  IF 
PASTURED  HEAVY ENOU^  KEEP  IT 

SMALL 
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How  It  Feels  to  Fly 


American  Agriculturist,  July  21, 


remembered  the  story  of  Washington 
crossing  near  that  same  place  when 
the  river  was  filled  with  floating  ice 
one  Christmas  night,  a  little  spell  ago, 
and  wondered  what  our  first  President 
would  think  if  he  could  come  back  to 
life  for  a  couple  of  weeks  and  see 
among  other  wonders  one  of  these 
planes  floating  over  his  head. 

Riding  the  air  mail  line  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Air  Transport  Company  across 
Pennsylvania  might  give  one  a  wrong 
impression  of  the  farming  possibilities 
of  that  state,  for  the  route  much  of  the 
way  is  over  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  one  does  not 
come  in  sight  of  the 
really  great  farm  coun¬ 
try  of  Penn’s  old  state. 

However,  looking  down 
on  a  whole  mountain 
system  is  an  unusual 
and  wonderful  experi¬ 
ence.  At  one  time  I 
could  see  seven  ridges 
almost  like  so  many 
windrows  of  hay  in  a 
farmer’s  field,  stretch¬ 
ing  away  parallel  to 
each  other,  coming  up 
to  the  top  with  woods, 
and,  in  the  valleys  be¬ 
tween,  winding  streams 
or  rivers  glistening  in 
the  sunlight,  bordered 
by  farm  homes  and 
well  cultivated  farm 
lands.  As  I  looked  at 
these  homes,  I  wonder¬ 
ed  how  many  of  them 
took  the  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist  and  would 
therefore  later  have 
this  little  story  brought 
to  them  by  another 
servant  of  the  great  mail  service — the 
RFD  carrier. 

It  was  interesting  to  follow  the  wind¬ 
ing  roads  which  picked  their  painful 
way  from  one  of  these  mountain  val¬ 
leys  over  the  ridges  into  the  next  one 


E.  Underhill,  Nation¬ 
al  Air  Transport  mail 
plane  pilot,  who  guided 
the  plane  in  which  Mr. 
Eastman  rode  during  a 
part  of  the  trip.  Such  are 
the  reliability  and  skill  of 
the  mail  plane  pilots  that 
this  line  has  never  injured 
a  passenger  or  lost  any 
mail. 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 

the  large  number  of  variations  in  the 
color  of  soils.  You  would  be  impressed, 
too,  before  the  crops  have  begun  to 
show,  with  the  total  amount  of  plowing 
that  is  done.  In  an  almost  ideal  farm 
country  like  that,  it  certainly  looks 
as  if  half  the  acreage  is  under  the  plow. 

How  we  human  ants  have  scratched 
the  surface  of  the  earth! 

An  observation  that  any  farmer 
would  make,  even  when  he  is  flying 
over  the  big  farms  of  the  Central  West, 
is  the  smallness  of  the  fields.  I  believe 
all  could  give  consideration  to  the  en¬ 
largement  of  fields  for 
more  efficiency  i  n 
working  them. 

The  pilots  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Air  Transport 
Company  and  of  other 
air  lines  follow  almost 
exactly  the  same  route 
every  trip.  One  of  these 
men  told  me  that  every 
part  of  the  landscape 
over  which  he  flies  be¬ 
comes  as  familiar  as 
his  own  back  yard. 

Piloting  is  lonely  busi¬ 
ness.  There  is  no  one 
to  talk  to,  and  one 
could  not  be  heard  if  he 
talked  anyway.  (This 
may  be  a  handicap  for 
women ! )  Those  pow¬ 
erful  motors — ours  was 
a  400  horsepower  Lib¬ 
erty — c  e  r  t  a  i  n  1  y  are 
noisy.  So  the  pilot’s 
only  interest  is  his 
plane  and  the  land¬ 
scape.  One  of  them 
told  me  that  he  has  a 
friendly  feeling  for  the 
folks  in  every  farm¬ 
stead  along  the  route 
and  that  every  time  a  little  change  was 
made  like  a  new  barn  roof,  he  always 
noticed  it. 

What  about  one’s  sensations  when 
flying?  Are  you  sick,  are  you  scared? 

Judging  from  my  own  experience,  I 


when  we  look  up  at  the  blue  sky  or 
the  fleeting  clouds,  “Well,  I’ve  been  up 
there.” 

I  do  not  think  that  even  nervous  per¬ 
sons  would  have  much  fear  in  an  air¬ 
plane  after  their  first  flight  or  after 
they  were  once  started.  It  is  a  rather 
natural  sort  of  thing  to  do.  This  state¬ 
ment  is,  however,  dependent  upon 
licensed  pilots  and  registered  planes. 
For  example,  last  year  in  New  York 
State  there  were  17  airplane  crashes; 
14  of  these  planes  were  not  registered 
and  13  of  the  pilots  held  no  licenses. 
The  Department  of  Commerce  records 
for  1927  show  that  80  per  cent  of  the 
airplane  fatalities  occurred  in  un¬ 
licensed  machines  and  of  the  681  li¬ 
censed  planes,  97%  per  cent  operated 
throughout  the  year,  flying  millions  of 
miles  without  a  single  fatality.  In  air 
mail  operations,  that  is,  in  the  kind  of 
plane  and  the  kind  of  pilot  I  was  with, 
there  was  but  one  fatality  to  1,413,381 
pilot-passenger  miles.  With  a  line  like 
the  National  Air  Transport,  Inc.,  whose 
equipment  and  pilots  are  of  the  best,  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  more  danger 
than  when  traveling  on  trains.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  this  company  has  operated  two 
years,  flying  approximately  2,500,000 
miles,  and  in  that  time  and  distance 
there  have  been  no  injuries  to  any 
passengers  and  no  mail  or  express  lost. 

I  am  enthusiastic  about  air  travel, 
but  I  want  to  say  again  that  no  one 
should  ever  go  up  in  a  plane  without 
first  making  sure  that  both  the  plane 
and  the  pilot  are  licensed  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Reminded  of  Lindbergh 


I  thought  of  the  long,  toilsome  journey  do  not  think  you  would  be,  although 
of  driving  a  horse  over  one  of  these  whether  you  are  ill  or  not  would  de¬ 
mountains  that  an  airplane  could  sail  pend  somewhat  upon  weather  con- 
across  in  a  few  seconds.  Man  is  cer-  ditions,  for  sometimes  even  the  pilots 
tainly  conquering  distance.  get  sick  in  very  rough  weather.  At 

I  ought  not  to  leave  the  story  of  this  times  the  plane  falls  into  an  air  pocket 


part  of  the  journey  without  mention 
of  forest  fires,  for  no  one  who  has 
looked  down  from  a  plane  upon  square 
miles  of  utter  desolation  caused  by 
fire  would  ever  be  careless  again  in 
doing  anything  that  might  cause  such 
a  disaster.  One  can  see  the  line  for 
miles  between  the  living  green  and  the 
dead  jjrush  and  trees  where  the  fire 
has  been,  and  in  these  wastes  there  is 
not  a  green  or  living  thing  to  be  seen. 

Over  a  Great  Checkerboard 

Passing  on  across  the  mountains, 
more  and  more  farms  in  western  Penn¬ 
sylvania  came  into  view  and  from  here 
to  Chicago  we  flew  over  what  is  with¬ 
out  doubt  some  of  the  very  finest  farm 
country  in  all  the  world.  As  one  looks 
down  from  the  sky  on  the  patches  of 
woods,  the  green  meadows  and  the  in¬ 
numerable  plowed  fields  of  the  spring¬ 
time,  it  all  seems  like  a  great  checker¬ 
board,  as  indeed  it  is,  and  we,  the  hu¬ 
mans,  are  the  checkers  with  Fate  as 
the  player.  There  is  a  different  and 
broader  point  of  view,  too,  which  comes 
from  looking  at  a  problem  or  scene  at 
a  distance.  Most  of  us  have  our 
thought  and  our  judgments  distorted 
by  keeping  our  noses  too  close  to  the 
grindstone. 

Another  thought  that  comes  to  a  flier 
is  the  insignificance  and  smallness  of 
cities,  even  large  ones,  in  comparison 
to  the  country  itself.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  our  pop¬ 
ulation  has  come  to  dwell  in  urban 
centers,  it  is  still  true  that  this  is  a 
great  farm  country  and  that  there  are 
vast  reaches  of  fine  agricultural  land 
where  the  cities  are  only  a  dot  on  the 
landscape. 

Farmers  would  be  interested  in  an 
air  trip  in  the  springtime  to  see  the 
infinite  varieties  of  green  with  which 
old  Nature  has  clothed  herself,  and  also 


and  drops  for  a  short  distance,  giving 
one  the  same  sensation  that  he  would 
have  in  going  down  in  a  fast  elevator. 
Too  much  of  this  would  of  course  upset 
one’s  stomach,  and  a  greenhorn  could 
very  easily  be  made  sick  by  any  stunt¬ 
ing  of  the  plane.  No  seasoned  licensed 
pilot  ever  does  any  stunting  with  pas¬ 
sengers  aboard. 

Strange  to  say,  there  is  no  sensation 
of  great  heights  such  as  one  gets  on 
a  tall  building.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  there  is  nothing  to  compare  your 
height  with.  It  does  not  look  very  far 
down  to  the  earth,  but  if  you  note  how 
small  the  buildings  are  and  that  a  man 
a  horse  or  an  automobile  sometimes 
looks  like  a  little  bug,  you  know  that 
you  are  high.  Also,  it  is  true  that  with 
the  exception  of  the  great  velocity  of 
the  wind,  there  is  not  much  sensation 
of  speed  for  the  same  reason,  that 
there  is  no  nearby  object  that  gives 
you  any  measurement  of  your  velocity. 

On  Top  of  the  Clouds 

On  our  way  back  between  Cleveland 
and  New  Jersey,  we  passed  for  a  time 
above  the  clouds,  sometimes  going 
thsough  the  edges  of  the  tops  of  them. 
The  sun  was  shining  on  top  of  them, 
and  we  could  not  see  the  earth.  This 
gave  the  strangest  experience  of  my 
life,  an  indescribable  feeling  of  having 
one’s  soul  separated  from  his  body. 
We  appeared  to  be  suspended  in  the 
heavens,  with  all  of  the  usual  dimen¬ 
sions  and  measurements  absent. 

All  of  us  in  our  younger  days  on 
the  farm  have  lain  on  our  backs  in 
the  summertime  and  looked  at  the  deep 
blue  sky  of  the  heavens,  envying  the 
birds  and  trying  to  imagine  what  it 
was  like  to  go  sailing  across  the  sky 
free  from  all  earth  bound  fetters.  But 
now  man,  after  conquering  the  sea  and 
the  land,  has  taken  to  the  sky,  and 
soon  most  of  us  will  be  able  to  say 


My  story  would  not  be  complete 
without  a  word  about  the  fine  men 
who  are  the  pilots  in  the  mail  service. 
Judging  by  the  three  men  with  whom 
I  rode  on  my  trip,  one  is  as  safe  with 
them  as  it  is  humanly  possible  to  be. 

Although  most  of  them  are  young, 
they  are  stern-faced,  little  given  to 
conversation  when  on  duty,  and  their 
very  presence  gives  you  a  feeling  of 
confidence  and  dependability.  As  I 
looked  at  the  men  who  guided  the 
planes  on  which  I  rode  and  talked  with 
them  before  and  after  our  trips,  I 
thought  of  Lindbergh,  who  was  a  mail 
pilot  before  he  became  world  famous, 
and  of  Commander  Byrd  and  Chamber- 
lain,  and  in  fact  of  all  the  rest  of  that 
splendid  crew  who  are  pioneers  in  this 
new  day  and  way  of  transportation. 
These  men  and  others  like  them  are 
reducing  the  world  to  one  big  neigh¬ 
borhood. 

I  remembered  the  story  Commander 
Byrd  tells  of  the  late  Floyd  Bennett 
when  they  were  flying  in  the  far  North. 
It  was  so  cold  that  the  oil  refused  to 
flow  properly  in  the  motor,  and  Ben¬ 
nett,  who  was  the  mechanic,  climbed 
out  in  the  terrific  gale  on  the  wing  of 
the  airplane,  with  the  thermometer  at 
50  degrees  below  zero,  and  calmly  made 
the  necessary  adjustment  which  kept 
the  plane  in  the  air  and  saved  the  lives 
of  the  two  men. 

At  the  various  airports  waiting  to 


begin  or  continue  my  trip,  I  was  \ 
much  interested  in  noting  the  facil- 
for  carrying  passengers  by  air. 
rope  is  way  ahead  of  us  in  this 
of  passenger  service,  and  the  Ce: 
West  is  developing  faster  than  we 
here  in  the  East,  possibly  becaus 
is  easier  in  the  level  country  to 
places  to  land. 

Flying  DeLuxe 

I  climbed  into  one  cabin  plane  at 
airport  which  would  comfortably  s 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  persons, 
there  are  many  smaller  ones.  Tf 
cabin  planes  had  easy  pullman  se  | 
lunches  are  furnished  for  long  dista' 
travel,  and,  in  short,  the  time  is  f 
approaching  when  one  will  be  able 
travel  by  air  with  the  same  luxuj 
and  conveniences  that  he  does  by  i| 

One  of  the  chief  ways  to  hasten ' 
travel  development  and  service  is 
use  the  air  mail.  Whenever  you 
in  a  hurry,  put  ten  cents  extra  in  pc 
age  on  your  envelope  and  write  or 
“air  mail”.  The  post  office  and  the 
mail  service  will  do  the  rest,  and  y 
letter  will  reach  its  destination,  i 
ticularly  if  it  is  at  a  long  distance  , 
much  shorter  time  than  in  the  regub 
way.  At  the  same  time,  you  will^ 
helping,  by  increasing  the  facilit 
needed  for  carrying  more  mail, 
whole  development  of  travel  by  air 

You  have  all  read  of  recent  plans 
a  real  air  line  from  coast  to  coast 
plan  whereby  the  traveller  can  rest 
the  railroad  sleepers  at  night  i 
travel  by  airplane  by  day,  making 
trip  from  coast  to  coast  in  less  tl 
half  the  time  it  can  now  be  done 
train. 

The  National  Air  Transport  Co 
pany,  which  carries  the  mail  and 
press  between  New  York  and  Chica 
and  has  other  air  lines,  is  making  el 
orate  plans  to  carry  passengers  C( 
fortably  and  safely,  so  the  time  is  r 
ly  here  when,  if  you  wish,  you  can  i 
above  the  fatigue  and  annoyancesi 
travel  on  the  earth  and  fly  straight] 
a  crow  to  your  appointed  destinati 
No  one  can  predict  the  tremendj‘ 
bearing  this  will  have  on  the  wl 
economic  and  social  life  of  the  fut 

Wooden  Spoil 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 
but  caught  at  Hilary  and  urged  hi 
to  his  feet.  He  managed  to  rise,  wf 
her  support,  and  staggered  at  her 
toward  the  bulwarks. 

She  stooped,  picked  the  fur 
from  the  shoulders  of  the  dead  ol 
law,  and  placed  it  about  him. 
pointed  toward  the  ice  field.  Brol 
seau  was  still  struggling  with  Dupj 
near  the  wheel.  With  the  last  exerc 
of  his  strength  Hilary  managed  to  d^ 
to  the  ice. 

He  lay  there.  Madeleine  crouci 
over  him  under  the  bow  of  the  ves| 
and  her  last  hope  went  out. 

(To  Be  Continued) 
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How  the  farm  country  looks  from  an  airplane  at  a  considerable  altitude.  l| 

dark  places  are  the  woods;  the  white,  the  plowed  fields  in  the  springtime ; 
those  lightly  shaded  are  the  meadows.  (Picture  by  Brock  &  Weymouth)| 
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The  Service  Bureau 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Horse  Associations  Lose  Money 


In  the  September  24,  1927  issue  of 
[American  Agriculturist,  we  publish- 
|l  an  article  by  Professor  V.  B.  Hart 
the  New  York  State  College  of  Agri- 
lilture,  warning  our  readers  against 
lining  Horse  Breeding  Associations 
lose  promoters  were  interested  in 
llling  a  stallion  to  the  Association. 

I  The  Buffalo  Evening  News  recently 
lid  the  outcome  of  such  an  Association 
car  Batavia.  A  stallion  which  was 
lid  to  the  Association  by  William  Mc- 
pghlin  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  for  $4,200. 
IS  sold  at  auction  to  William  Baker 
the  Creek  Road  for  $515.  This  sum 
IS  $5  more  than  the  bill  of  William 
ick  for  boarding  the  stallion. 

|At  the  time  the  Association  was 
rmed  H.  A.  Dwinnell,  Genesee 
|)unty  Farm  Bureau  Manager,  went 
far  as  to  pay  for  advertising  to 
irn  farmers  against  it.  He  declared 
liat  only  the  man  who  sold  a  $1000 
trse  for  three  or  four  times  that  sum 
ild  profit  by  such  an  enterprise. 


would  return  the  suit  to  them.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  our  subscriber  was  wise 
in  refusing  to  do  this,  stating  that  quite 
probably  they  would  “fail  to  receive  the 
suit”  just  as  they  “failed  to  receive”  his 
letters.  Evidently  these  suspicions 
were  well  founded  since  our  latest  let¬ 
ter  to  the  company  was  returned  with 
the  notation  from  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  that  they  had  moved  and  left 
no  forwarding  address. 

We  have  received  an  unusually  large 
number  of  complaints  of  late  similar 
to  the  one  above  and  we  again  repeat 
our  warning  to  deal  only  with  properly 
accredited  representatives  of  concerns 
known  to  be  absolutely  reliable.  To 
this  we  can  only  add  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  get  something  for  nothing. 
The  principal  bait  of  a  certain  class 
of  made-to-order  clothing  companies, 
seems  to  be  the  low  prices  at  which 
they  advertise  to  sell  their  goods. 


good  job  on  a  farm  where  he  can  es¬ 
tablish  his  home  and  work  for  a  long 
term  of  years,  with  fair  wages  and 
the  usual  privileges. 

We  know  that  there  are  lots  of  such 
places  that  are  looking  for  good  men 
and  if  you  know  of  any  such  vacancy 
if  you  will  write  to  the  Service  Bureau 
giving  details,  we  will  be  glad  to  put 
you  in  touch  with  the  man  who  wants 
the  job. 


luilding  Lots  At  Muscle 
Shoals 

[“I  was  very  much  interested  in  that 
iscle  Shoals  article  in  American  Agri- 
liLTURiST  sometime  ago  and  would  like 
3ur  opinion  about  the  real  estate  pros- 
lects  down  there.” 

HIS  can  be  soon  answered.  Any 
man  who  invests  his  money  in 
luscle  Shoals  real  estate,  especially 
lithout  going  down  there  and  looking 
le  situation  over  is  almost  certain  to 
|se  it.  Mr.  Eastman,  our  editor,  made 
very  thorough  study  of  the  whole 
luscle  Shoals  proposition  last  fall.  He 
lound  that  the  whole  surrounding 
Duntry-side  had  been  laid  out  into  lots 
id  were  being  sold  by  fake  real  es- 
ite  men  for  from  one  to  twenty-five 
[mes  what  they  ever  can  possibly  be 
rorth. 

These  lots  have  often  been  laid  out  in 
le  form  of  cities  and  villages  without 
sign  of  a  building  in  the  whole  com- 
lunity.  If  the  Muscle  Shoals  plant  is 
Inally  disposed  of  by  the  Government 
Is  a  power  proposition,  there  never  will 
any  hope  that  this  real  estate  will 
of  any  value  for  it  will  only  take  a 
|w  men  to  operate  the  power  plant 
lich  is  distributed  over  wires  to  dis- 
fmt  regions.  If  on  the  other  hand, 
le  plant  is  sold  or  leased  by  the  Gov- 
rnment  to  manufacture  fertilizers, 
lore  help  will  be  required  and  some 
the  real  estate  may  acquire  some 
lalue.  However,  there  is  very  little  of 
that  can  by  any  possibility,  ever  be 
l^orth  anywhere  near  the  prices  that 
ive  been  asked  for  it  by  the  specula- 
brs.  Our  advice  is  to  leave  it  alone. 


Do  You  Want  a  Hired  Man? 

The  Service  Bureau  has  an  inquiry 
from  a  hired  man  with  a  family 
who  is  dissatisfied  with  his  present  job 
as  a  hired  man  and  wishes  to  get 


a 


Collecting  Rent  When  Own¬ 
ership  Changes 

A  buys  a  farm  from  B.  B  had  the 
pasture  rented  for  the  year.  When  the 
deed  was  handed  over  and  A  took  pos¬ 
session  B  explained  to  A  that  he  (B) 
would  collect  the  rent  up  to  date  when 
A  took  possession  of  the  farm  and  that 
A  was  to  collect  the  balance,  as  the  farm 
belonged  to  A,  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Now  would  it  be  B’s  place  to  collect 
the  whole  rent  and  hand  A  his  part  of 
the  rent  or  should  A  collect  the  rent  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year? 

UNDER  the  agreement  which  the 
former  owner  made  with  the  new 
owner  of  the  farm,  B  should  collect 
only  that  rent  due  up  to  the  time  the 
new  owner  took  possession.  From 
that  time  on  the  new  owner  by  statute 
is  considered  as  standing  in  the  shoes 
of  the  former  owner  and  has  all  the 
remedies  the  former  owner  had  to  col¬ 
lect  rent  due  and  unpaid.  The  proper 
thing  to  do,  although  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary,  is  to  have  the  tenant  “attorn” 
as  it  is  called  to  the  new  owner.  That 
is,  B  should  introduce  the  new  owner 
to  the  tenant  and  see  that  the  tenant 
accepts  him  as  his  new  landlord. — M.  S. 


Luother  Complaint  About  a 
Suit  Salesman 

'I  ordered  a  suit  of  clothes  with  two 
lirs  of  trousers  through  an  agent  from 
he  Model  Tailoring  Company,  Inc.  413 
»uth  Market  Street,  Chicago,  Ill.  The 
it  was  guaranteed  to  fit.  I  have  the 
larantee  signed  by  the  agent  also  a 
tter  from  the  company  saying  that  the 
le  was  not  made  until  I  was  entirely 
tisfied.  I  paid  the  agent  seven  dollars, 
e  suit  was  sent  by  parcel  post  and  I 
id  the  balance  C.O.D.  I  received  the 
flit  and  there  was  only  one  pair  of 
Irlousers  and  the  suit  does  not  fit.  I  have 
ied  to  locate  the  agent  but  have  been 
nable  to  do  so,  I  have  written  two  let- 
|!rs  to  the  company  and  have  not  re¬ 
ived  any  reply.  Is  there  any  way  I 
.n  get  my  money  back?” 

VE  forwarded  our  subscribers’  com¬ 
plaint  to  The  Model  Tailoring 
lompany  and  they  replied  that  they 
ould  be  very  glad  to  make  any  al- 
rations  necessary  if  our  subscriber 


Money  Paid  to  A.  A.  Subscribers  During  June,  1928 


Insurance  Indemnities 


Paid  to  Jane  1st,  1928 . $  99,382,03 

Paid  daring  Jane,  1928 .  1,187.83 

$100,569.86 


C.  H.  Cooper,  Frankfort,  N.  Y. - 

Thrown  from  sleigh— fractured  foot 

Grace  Walker,  Nunda,  N.  Y - 

Struck  by  auto — lacerated  scalp 

Clarence  Crandall,  Mayville,  N.  Y. - 

Auto  accident — fractured  ribs 

Charles  G.  Coffin,  Mt.  Vision,  N.  Y, - 

Thrown  from  wagon — injured  arm 

Leone  R.  Watson,  Edwards,  N.  Y — . . 

Thrown  from  wagon — sprained  ankle 

John  H.  Bost,  Westford,  Pa . . . — 

Tlirown  from  wagon— fractured  ribs 

John  Van  Heuel,  Phelps,  N.  Y. - 

Thrown  from  wagon — hernia 

T.  J.  Wrigtt,  Cherry  Creek,  N.  Y . 

Car  hit  tree — fractured  right  ankle 

Earl  Dutton,  Clean,  N.  Y. - - - 

Auto  collision — lacerations 

Anna  E.  Dwyer,  Oswego,  N.  Y. . . 

Auto  collision— fractured  leg 

Richard  Haslauer,  Munusville,  N.  Y . — 

Thrown  from  wagon — broken  leg 

George  M.  Bearup,  Cicero,  N.  Y . . 

Auto  collision — fractures  and  cuts 

Caroline  F.  Johnson,  Swedesboro,  N.  J. . 

Auto  collision — wounded  leg,  bruises 


_$  80.00 
5.00 
20.00 
20.00 
.  20.00 

55.71 
14.28 

85.71 
10.00 

..  130.00 

80.00 
..  32.86 

_  10.00 


Charles  Garrett,  Ravena,  N.  Y. - 

Struck  by  car— fractured  arm 

Ann  W.  Little,  Sherburne,  N.  Y - - 

Auto  accident — laceration  of  knee 

Wayne  Borden,  Tiadaghton,  Pa. . . 

Truck  overturned— fractured  ribs 

John  T.  Gee,  Tioga,  Pa . . 

Thrown  from  wagon— fractures 

Richard  A.  Short,  Washingtonville,  N.  Y. - 

Auto  collision — fractured  ribs 

Wallace  Knight,  Watkins,  N.  Y. - 

Thrown  from  wagon— injured  knee 

Charles  Czerwieski,  Barneveld,  N.  Y . 

Thrown  from  wagon — broken  and  cut  finger 

Mack  B.  Morley,  Middletown,  N.  Y. - 

Thrown  from  truck — concussions  and  bruises 

Frank  A.  Squier,  Columbia,  Conn . . 

Throw  from  wagon — sprained  shoulder 

George  Born,  Groton,  N,  Y, - 

Thrown  from  bobsled — broken  leg 

Mrs.  Emma  L.  Woolson,  Richland,  N.  Y. - 

Auto  skidded — bruises 

Will  Belcher,  Holcomb,  N.  Y . . 

Auto  collision — brain  concussion 

William  Lamson,  Hannibal,  N.  Y. - 

Auto  collision — lacerations 

William  0.  Shutts,  Florida,  N.  Y - 

-Auto  skiddqd — lacerated  scalp 
Joseph  Szur,  Yaphank,  L.  I.. 


Auto  accident — lacerated  face 

H.  E.  McCullagh,  Acidalia,  N.  Y . 

Thrown  from  wagon — fractured  foot 


31.00 

20.00 

30.00 

60.00 

10.00 

90.00 

85.71 

20.00 

20.00 

80.00 

40.00 

14.28 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 

64.28 


Service  Bureau  Claims  Settled 


Mrs.  H.  M.  Pearce,  Sandy  Lake,  Pa. - $ 

(Adjustment  on  magazine  subscription) 

Otto  Voss,  Newfield,  N.  J. - 

(Refund  on  baby  chicks) 

H.  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 
(Settlement,  damage  of  shib’t  by  express  co. 

E.  C.  Spaulding,  Erieville,  N,  Y. - 

(Refund  on  baby  chicks) 

Richard  Lebrecht,  Castleton,  N.  Y . . 

(Refund  on  unsatisfactory  merchandise) 

Miss  B.  Fluker,  Forestville,  N.  Y - 

(Premium  for  selling  merchandise) 

Sheldon  Frost,  Angelica,  N.  Y. - 

(Settlement  on  protested  check) 

Mrs.  C.  N.  Fisher,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. - 

(Return  for  produce  sold) 

Clarence  Taylor,  Prospect,  Pa . . 

(Return  of  money  borrowed) 

Charles  L.  Anderson,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. - 

(Adjustment  on  protested  check) 

Joseph  Link,  Deposit,  N.  Y - - 

(Adjustment  on  protested  check) 

Earl  Perry,  Andover,  N.  Y - - 

(Return  for  dog  sold) 

Mrs.  Willson  Lyon,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y . 

(Refund  on  unsatisfactory  merchandise) 

Raymond  F.  Aungier,  Tully,  N.  Y. . — 

(Settlement  of  express  claim) 

L.  W.  Quick,  Neshanic  Station,  N.  J.- . . 

(Refund  on  live  stock  dead  on  arrival) 


5.00 

6.00 

1.93 

I 

1.56 

383.53 

12.45 

22.74 

50.00 

20.09 

26.50 

39.10 

35.00 

6.00 

4.00 

8.59 


Mrs.  L.  G.  Gifford,  Marcellus,  N.  Y. — 

(Refund  on  dog) 

David  B.  Losaw,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.._ 
(Refund  on  cockerel) 

Mrs.  Geo.  Fellows,  Oxford,  N.  Y. - 

(Refund  on  baby  chick  order) 


31187.83 


4.00 

5.00 

15.00 


$948.8,1 


Claims  Adjusted  for  Subscribers  Where 
No  Money  is  Involved 

W.  H.  Vedder,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

(Delayed  order  filled) 

R.  W.  Ervin,  Sinclairville,  N.  Y. 

(Delayed  order  filled) 

H.  E.  Kerr,  Springville,  Pa. 

(Delayed  order  filled) 

DeForest  Ripple,  Ft.  Plain,  N.  Y. 

(Delayed  order  filled) 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Lebo,  Myerstown,  Pa. 

(Contract  canceUed) 

Thomas  Farley,  Southhold,  N.  Y. 

(Merchandise  received) 

H.  E.  Britton,  Oakfield,  N.  Y. 

(Replacement  of  nursery  stock) 

Kenneth  McConnell,  Williamstown,  N.  Y. 
(Premium  received  for  selling  merchandise) 


Chicken  Thief  Rewards  Paid  During  June 

Clarence  Bell,  Sprakers,  N.  Y. . . . $50.00 

H.  S.  Near,  Sherwan,  N.  Y. . $50.00 


Total  Paid  to  Subscribers  $2,236.65 


SAVE  YOUR 
CORN 
WITH  A 

UNADILIaA 


SPRING  was  late.  Early  summer 
cold  and  rainy.  But  corn  is  com¬ 
ing  fine  now.  Make  the  most  out 
of  it.  Put  it  in  a  Unadilla. 

To  the  many  farmers  who  can’t 
ship  out  their  corn  this  year  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  corn  borer,  and  seek 
to  eradicate  the  pest  in  their  neigh¬ 
borhood,  the  government  author¬ 
ities’  advice  is :  Ensilage  your  corn 
— a  sure  death  to  this  European 
pest.  The  strongest,  easiest  and 
safest-to-use  silo  for  this  purpose 
is  the  U  nadilla — a  popular  favorite 
—a  tower  of  strength! 

Order  a  Unadilla  now  and  get 
all  the  profit  you  can  out  of  this 
season’s  crop. 

We’re  prepared  to  ship  on  short 
notice,  any  size  in  Oregon  Fir  or 
Spruce. 

Liberal  discount  for  cash  on 
delivery.  Easy  time  payments 
if  wanted.  Write  for  catalogue. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  B  ^  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


Ellis  Champion  Threshers 


It  is  a  Champion  all  right,  measured  in  ability 
to  thresh  fast  and  clean,  in  years  of  service  to 
the  owner,  and  in  the  small  amount  of  power 
required  to  operate  it. 

Take  the  12-bar  cylinder,  the  large  number  of 
teeth  in  cylinder,  the  pitchfork  action  of  agitat¬ 
ing  the  straw,  the  Hyatt  Roller  Bearings.  Rock- 
wood  Drive  Pulleys,  the  unexcelled  cleaning  sys¬ 
tem.  the  superior  wind.stacker  fan,  the  sturdy 
steel  construction,  and  you  have  some  of  the 
reasons  why  it  is  called  "Tlie  Champion.”  The 
Little  Thresher  that  fights  for  the  last  grain. 

Built  in  four  sizes,  and  dependent  on  the  equip¬ 
ment  ordered,  require  from  3  to  30  horse  engine 
power. 

Ellis  Keystone  Agricultural  Works 
Pottstown,  Pa. 


SE 


Better 

Corn 

Cribs 


Grain 
Bins 

“The  Crib  With  the  Steel  Rib’’ 

'T'HE  proper  curing  and  safe  storage  of  com 
and  grain  offered  by  Metal  storage  buildings, 
means  many  dollars  extra  profit  in  your  pocket. 
Metal  Cribs  and  Bins  are  a  good  investment. 
But  not  all  are  alike.  Find  out  about  Buckeye 
—  built  for  lifetime  service.  Prices  right; 
Quality  the  Best.  Terms  to  suit  your  con¬ 
venience.  Special  Terms  on  early  shipments. 
Bulletin  on  “Better  Storage’’  sent  with  catalog. 

.  THE  THOMAS  &  ARMSTRONG  CO.  Z 

137  Main  Street  London,  Ohio 


When  writing  Advertisers 

Mention  American  Agriculturist 


Oatmeal, 


Cats 


etc. 


^)ACKAGED  foods  as  you  buy  them  today  represent  a  big  im- 
prowment  in  the  quality,  purity  and  economy  of  your  food 
supply.  The  finest  products  that  can  be  purchased  in  the  market  are 
now  carefully  processed,  standardized  by  skilled  laboratory  men, 
tested  at  every  step  of  the  way,  sealed  in  a  neat,  tight  packageand 
sold  with  a  positive  guarantee  of  purity  and  nutritive  value.  You 
are  assured  of  uniform  quality,  whether  you  buy  one  package  or 
a  hundred. 


j  1  done  for  you  in  great  factories  that  are 

models  of  cleanliness,  by  workers  who  have  devoted  their  entire 
lives  to  perfection  in  this  one  job.  Such  foods  bring  delicious 
treats  to  your  table,  and  offer  great  economy  in  time  and  kitchen 
work  for  the  housewife. 


The  actual  packaging  of  these  foods  is  a  marvel  of  modem  fac 
tory  practice.  Machines  almost  uncanny  in  their  deftness  wei^h 
/  out  the  product,  fill,  wrap  or  seal  the  packages,  a  single  machine 

proQucing  fifty  or  a  hundred  packages  in  the  length  of  time  it  took 
the  old  time  grocer  to  weigh  out  a  sack  of  oatmeal  from  the  barrel. 

And  every  package  is  exact  in  its  contents,  trade  marked  with  the  * 
name  of  the  manufacturer  who  certifies  its  goodness. 

These  foods  stay  good  either  on  the  shelf  at  the  grocery  store  or 
in  your  pantry ,  because  their  quality  is  sealed  in  and  protected.  Y ou 
can  buy  with  assurance  and  place  them  on  the  table  before  your 
family  or  your  guests  with  absolute  confidence.  This  keeping 
quality  means  economy. 

Nutritive  quality,  dependability,  purity,  economy  and  delight¬ 
ful  new  flavors,  all  are  found  in  the  food  package.  Make  full  use 
of  these  fine  products.  Save  time  by  serving  them  often,  and  use 
^  the  time  for  more  companionship  with  the  family.  Incidentally, 

■  ^  remember  that  the  increased  use  of  these  quality  foods  greatly 
c  stimulates  the  market  demand  for  quality  farm  products. 


Cp’HE  general  public  seld 
hears  about  the  years 
painstaking  research  cart 
on  by  great  commercial  c 
cerns  to  improve  their  pr 
nets.  Some  of  the  grea 
advances  in  human  u 
fare  are  the  direct  result 
such  work,  commercial, 
outstanding  in  service 
humanity. 

By  the  Trade  Mark  on 
package  the  manufactu 
gives  you  his  word  of  ho 
that  his  product  is  made 
good  faith,  that  he  sta 
back  of  it. 


American  Agriculturist  Advertisers  Give  Modern  Service 


When  that  Trade  Mark  ap¬ 
pears  in  advertising  carried  by 
this  publication,  you  have 
double  assurance  of  an  hon¬ 
est  product  and  a  square  deal. 
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Published  Weekly 


I  Attend  a  Cattle  Vendue 


A  Reflection  from  the  Ringside  of  the  Meridale  Farms  Jersey  Sale 


I  SUPPOSE  that  one  of  the  reai*^  note¬ 
worthy  events  of  the  live  is  • 

the  great  public  sale  of  J^yjey's  Which  is 
staged  each  summer  at  J^teridale  Farrhs. 
IMeredith  (in  the  earlier  day/  called dMeredith 
Square)  is  said  to  enjoy  Ime,,  distinction ,  of 
being  the  highest  all-the-}^aFaround  pbkt 
office  in  our  state  and  here  high  on  the  Dela¬ 
ware  County-y.^1^ — pract 
cally  on  the 

N e w  Y ork  f arrns^^^^ies--  the 
famous  estate  and  commu¬ 
nity  which  makes  up  Meri¬ 
dale.  This  old,  hilly  and 
rock  strewn  county  has  been 
a  very  famous  region  for  a 
hundred  years  and  more.  In 
Delaware  Counh”’  men  seem 
to  have  truste,  the  dairy 

Jared  Von  Wagenen,  Jr.  COW  with  a  wholC  hcartcd, 

complete  loyalty  to  be  found 
almost  no  where  else.  I  think  that  in  the  long 
run,  events  have  justified  this  faith.  The 
most  surprising  question  is :  How  in  the 
world  does  a  county  of  high  hills  and  narrow 
valleys— -a  county  which  seems  to  have  only  a 
small  percentage  of  really  arable  land-manage 
to  support  such  a  tremendous  bovine  popu¬ 
lation  ?  T  am  old  enough  to  remember  when  the 


By  JARED  VAN  WAGENEN,  Jr. 

-county  was  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  pro- 
duping  butter,  when  long  rows  of  varnished 
qaken  ferkins  stood  in  the  cellar  of  every 
dairyman  and  when  the  term  “Delaware  Long 
Dairies”  had  a  very  definite  meaning  in  the 
'New  York  butter  trade.  Well :  the  restless 
and  resistless  spirit  of  change  has  turned  this 
■almost  wholly  into  a  milk  shipping  country 
but  the  cow  is  still  queen.  Also  Delaware 
County  is  probably  the  Jersey  Capital  of 
America.  The  beautiful  breed  was  established 
here  almost  from  the  days  of  their  first  im¬ 
portation  and  now  at  Meridale  Farms  is  to  be 
found  the  largest  herd  of  purebred  milking 
Jerseys  in  the  world. 

Aleridale  Jerseys  without  question  are  the 
very  best  cows  that  trained  judgment  can  se¬ 
lect  and  money  buy.  They  are  maintained 
under  ideal  conditions  of 
sanitation  and  production 
and  each  year  when  June 
comes  around  lovers  of 
good  cattle  gather  from 
near  and  far  to  witness 
what  is  really  a  wonderful 
spectacle  when  cows,  than 
which  there  are  none  better 


in  all  the  world,  are  led  into  the  shavings- 
bedded  ring  of  the  sales  pavilion  and  a  man 
cries  “How  much  am  I  offered”?  So  year 
by  year  Jersey  history  is  made  here  on  the  hill. 

This  year  the  American  Agriculturist 
asked  me  to  go  over  to  Meridale  and  sit  by 
the  ring-side  as  a  spectator  and  then  write 
down  my  impressions  of  what  I  saw.  Let  me 
say  with  entire  frankness  that  I  profess  no 
expert  knowledge  of  Jersey  pedigrees  or 
values.  I  have  no  thought  to  write — as  others 
will — technical  discussions  of  this  sale  with 
minute  descriptions  of  the  animals  sold.  I 
am  merely  trying  to  set  down  the  impressions 
of  an  interested  farmer  viewing  a  rather 
wonderful  show.  The  sale  was  staged  in 
the  sales-pavilion,  a  low,  rectangular  building, 
well  lighted,  a  roped-off  sales  ring  in  the 
center,  around  this  ring-side  chairs  where  the 
{Continued  on  Page  14) 


(Above) — Snow*s  Pansy  3rd  is  six 
years  old  and  was  imported  from  the 
Island  of  Jersey.  She  has  a  fine  pro¬ 
duction  record  as  well  as  a  long  list 
of  show  ring  victories. 


(At  left) — The  sale  ring  at  Meri¬ 
dale  just  after  Snows*  Pansy  3rd  was 
sold  to  F.  Eugene  Dixon  for  $6,000. 
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inspectors 


gvuizd  FI  SH  T^\^guality 


at  every  step 


It  IS  only  after  a  Fisher  Body  has  passed  through  the  final  rigid  inspection 
that  the  metal  signature  plate  bearing  the  words  *‘Body  by  Fisher"  is  affixed. 


More  than  1(300  inspectors  are  em' 
ployed  in  Fisher  factories.  From 
the  time  the  timber  is  cut,  the  steel  is 
dehvered,  the  upholstery  materials  are 
specified,  until  the  finished  body  is 
mounted  on  the  chassis,  there  is  a  com 
tinuous  series  of  rigid  inspections. 
Step  by  step  as  the  various  parts  of  the 
body  pass  through  the  production 
departments,  skilled,  sharp-eyed  in¬ 
spectors  scrutinize  and  test  every  part 
and  every  assembly.  Fisher  inspections 
are  the  most  rigid  that  can  be  main¬ 
tained.  An  unsatisfactory  piece  of 


lumber,  steel,  hardware,  cloth  or  roof 
fabric  is  rejected  before  it  becomes  a 
part  of  the  body.  After  Fisher  in¬ 
spectors  have  passed  on  every  opera¬ 
tion  and  every  piece  of  material  that 
goes  into  building  of  the  Fisher 
body,  final  inspectors  for  Fisher  join 
with  inspectors  for  the  chassis  manu¬ 
facturer  in  examining  and  passing 
upon  the  finished  body.  Fisher 
requires  the  okay  of  the  chassis  manu¬ 
facturer’s  representative  before  per¬ 
mitting  a  body  to  leave  the  Fisher 
plant. 


Ay  FISHER 
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Impressions  on  a  Visit  to 
Northeastern  New  York 

By  H.  H.  Lyon 

Northeastern  New  York 

mostly  new  to  me.  We  have  hear] 
for  some  twenty  years  or  so  of  t: 
orchards  on  the  islands  of  the  lowei 
(northern)  Champlain  and  somethin, 
of  others  in  the  vicinity.  Then  we  wh^ 
live  in  the  dairy  districts  south  hav* 
heard  much  in  recent  years  of  the  dif) 
Acuities  of  western  New  York  frui 
growers  and  I  was  hardly  prepared  foi 
what  I  found  in  Clinton  and  Essex 
counties  in  relation  to  orcharding.  It 
seems  however,  that  the  big  orchard¬ 
ing  results  are  coming  to  a  few  some¬ 
what  extensive  growers  rather  than  to 
the  average  small  farmer. 

Dairying  is  an  important  feature  and 
with  little  doubt  it  promises  much  for 
the  future.  That  is  why  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  is  putting  up  plants. 
Farmers  are  getting  the  barns  in  shape 
for  inspection  and  plans  are  in  many 
cases  being  made  for  increasing  the 
dairies.  Just  now  is  a  somewhat  cost¬ 
ly  time  to  buy  cows  but  I  think  cows 
will  be  bought  to  some  extent.  Getting 
back  a  little  from  the  lake  one  finds 
considerable  being  done  with  potatoes. 
The  orchard  man  and  the  potato  grow¬ 
er  are  not  competing  for  land  very 
much.  They  operate  mainly  in  sep¬ 
arate  sections. 


The  Type  of  Soil  Varies 

The  soil  here  has  streaks,  that  is, 
there  are  very  different  characteristics. 
Some  is  light  in  places,  too  light  to  stay 
long  when  the  wind  blows  but  much  of 
the  sandy  soil  is  very  good  for  crop¬ 
ping.  Alfalfa  is  grown  on  a  part  of 
the  sandy  and  heavier  soil  area.  Then 
there  are  stretches  of  clay,  some  of  it 
heavy.  Not  far  away  you  may  find 
some  of  the  rnore  rocky  kind  and  even 
here  it  may  be  good  potato  land.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking  you  do  not  have  to  go 
far  to  find  mountains  or  mountainous 
areas  and  somewhat  wild  country.  Oc¬ 
casionally  the  rugged  area  comes  down 
to  the  lake  as  is  the  case  for  example 
just  north  of  Port  Henry,  where  the 
railroad  is  close  to  both  rocks  and  lake. 
Then  the  splendid  alluvial  soil  area 
widens  out  suddenly  to  perhaps  miles 
in  width.  For  the  most  part,  though, 
the  very  best  agricultural  areas  hug 
the  lake  rather  closely. 

They  tell  me  that  quite  a  consider¬ 
able  land  can  be  had  for  fifty  dollars 
an  acre.  The  price  seems  to  vary 
greatly  however,  and  not  wholly  as  the 
agricultural  value  varies.  One  piece 
of  some  eighty  or  ninety  acres  was  re¬ 
garded  as  worth  five  thousand  dollars 
and  an  equally  good  piece  might  be  had 
elsewhere  for  -less.  Some  places  can¬ 
not  be  had  for  much  more  than  that 
where  the  farms  have  been  developed. 
Another  farm  of  400  acres  largely  un¬ 
developed  but  with  some  of  the  best 
possibilities  can  be  bought  for  $12,000. 
That  would  be  a  big  proposition  for 
some  man  who  is  likely  to  work  out 
a  fortune  there. 


Leadership 


is  NOT  the  result  of 
CHANCE 

Each  week  in  1927  nearly  500 
letters  requiring  a  reply  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  subscribers  by  the 
editorial  department  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist.  This  is  double 
the  number  received  five  years 
ago. 

Confidence  in  our  editors 
caused  readers  to  ask  them  ques¬ 
tions  bearing  on  all  manner  of 
subjects. 

Confidence  cannot  be  bought. 
It  is  the  result  of  painstaking 
effort  for  truth,  honesty  and  in¬ 
tegrity. 


Confidence  of  over  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  readers  has  given  American 
Agriculturist  deserved  leadership. 


Your  Neighbor 
Has  a 


The  CuiierThai  Does  Not  CW 


Ask  . 
Him* 


<«TAM  well  pleased  with  the  N-13  Papec  purchased  this 
I  year,”  wrote  H.  B.  Austin,  Oct.  8,  1925.  “It  has  never 
clogged  the  pipe  once  and  runs  so  light.  It  will  cut 
and  elevate  twice  as  much  as  any  cutter  that  I  ever  saw. 
The  feed  roll  is  a  great  thing,  no  stopping  of  bundles  on 
the  feed  table.” 

Light  draft,  low  operating  cost  and  long  life  make  the 
Papec  the  most  economical  cutter.  There’s  a  size  to  fit 
your  power  plant,  whether  you  use  a  3  h.  p.  gasoline  en- 


Alfalfa  Grows  Well 

Much  of  this  land  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  lake,  is  natural  alfalfa  soil.  It 
needs  right  treatment  for  growing  al¬ 
falfa  but  it  is  well  worth  the  effort. 
Its  production  here  was  hardly  known 
ten  years  ago.  In  some  four  years, 
while  Jay  Gelder  was  county  agent  in 
Essex  County  he  made  a  start  with  it 
on  two  hundred  farms.  Then  on  the 
Porter  farm  at  Crown  Point  he  de¬ 
veloped  it  to  the  extent  of  120  acres  in 
a  similar  length  of  time  and  now  Mr. 
Porter  would  not  think  of  conducting 
his  mammoth  farming  enterprises 
without  his  fields  of  alfalfa.  He  made 
his  third  cuttings  in  August  and  does 
not  like  to  cut  any  in  September.  He 
commences  his  cutting  in  late  May. 

Seasons  of  growing  are  longer  th^TL^ 
some  of  us  had  thought.  It  is  far  noirth 
of  us  but  the  elevation  is  decidedly  ]  i.ess 
along  the  lake  and  the  body  of  waiter 
doubtless  does  much  to  temper  Jthe 
climate  and  prolong  the  season.  'The 
people  that  I  visited  are  wonderfufily 
obliging  and  proud  of  their  farms.  Che 
country  is  older,  it  being  one  of  ;lthe 
early  explored  sections  and  it  i^  ;  a 
pleasant  place  to  spend  a  little  tf.>mfi 
{Continued  on  Page  7) 
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A  Growing  Flood  That  Must  Stop 

The  imports  of  Chinese  eggs  into  this  country  are  assuming 
alarming  proportions.  A  steady  stream  of  a  million  dozen  a 
week  has  been  flowing  into  our  markets  for  several  years. 
This  tide  is  growing  larger  year  by  year  and  must  stop. 

The  logical  way  to  meet  this  competition  is  through  a  higher 
tariff  duty  on  all  imports.  Only  July  10,  representatives  of  fifty 
big  poultry  organizations  appealed  to  the  Tariff  Commission  for 
a  50  per  cent  increase  in  the  present  rate  as  allowed  under  the 
existing  law. 

The  rate  is  now  only  six  cents  a  dozen  and  the  producers 
asked  an  increase  to  nine  cents.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
Harry  R.  Lewis  of  Rhode  Island  and  Prof.  James  Rice,  Cornell 
University,  led  the  fight  in  Washington  for  the  eastern  farmer. — 
The  Editors. 


Poultry  men  Ask  for  Higher  Egg  T arif f 

Imports  of  Chinese  Eggs  Taking  Markets  from  the  American  Hen 

Egg  producers  from  every  part  of  the  By  AMOS  KIRBY  plants  where  eggs  are  graded  for  our  eastern 

United  States  appeared  before  the  Tariff  ^  markets.  As  eggs  come  in_  from  the  farm  they 

Commission  in  Washington  on  July  lo,  from  Canada,  while  the  imports  from  China  run  contain  a  large  number  of  ill  shaped  and  other- 
asking  for  a  higher  duty  on  eggs  brought  into  the  millions  of  pounds.  Some  idea  of  this  wise  imperfect  eggs  that  cannot  be  marketed  as 
nto  this  country.  Eggs  from  the  Far  East  are  vast  business  can  be  conceived  from  the  figures  shell  stock.  An  outlet  for  these  lower  grades 
now  being  laid  down  in  New  York,  Boston  and  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  which  has  been  developed  through  the  establishment 
Philadelphia  at  prices  with  which  the  American  show  that  in  1927,  China  dumped  into  the  Ameri-  of  the  breaking  plants.  The  job  of  breaking 
producer  cannot  hope  to  compete,  unless  he  is  can  markets  the  equivalent  of  one  million  one  eggs  is  usually  performed  by  girls.  ^  The  eggs 
willing  to  accept  the  price  that  the 
Chinese  farmer  receives.  The  poul¬ 
try  farmer  of  this  country  cannot 
hope  to  maintain  present  prices  un¬ 
der  our  existing  tariff  when  dealers 
in  China  can  buy  them  by  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  cases  at  a  price  ranging  from 
8  to  II  cents  a  dozen. 

Representatives  from  fifty  egg  as¬ 
sociations,  the  International  Baby 
Chick  Association,  the  National  In¬ 
cubator  Manufacturers  Association, 
the  New  York  Co-operative  Poultry 
Certification  Association,  the  Nation¬ 
al  Poultry  Council,  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  and  the 
poultry  associations  of  New  York, 

Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 

New  Jersey,  and  Delaware  appeared 
before  the  tariff  commisison  and  asked  that  the 
present  rates  on  eggs  be  increased  the  fifty  per 
cent  limit  under  the  present  flexible  feature  of 
the  1922  tariff  act. 

It  is  not  the  eggs  in  the  shell  that  cause  such 
grave  concern  to  the  eastern  poultryman  as  the 
egg  products  in  the  form  of  frozen  or  dried  eggs 
that  come  from  the  Orient.  Imports  of  eggs  in 
the  shell  amount  to  only  a  few  thousand  cases 


hundred  thousand  cases  or  thirty-three  million 
dozens. 

Eggs  from  China  in  the  form  of  frozen  and 
dried  egg  products  are  driving  out  of  business 
the  eggs  breakers  of  this  country.  Just  a  word 
about  the  egg  breaking  business.  In  the  Middle 
West  where  the  center  of  the  egg  breaking  busi¬ 
ness  is  located,  are  numerous  breaking  plants. 
These  are  located  in  connection  with  assembling 


are  brought  into  large  airy  and  well 
lighted  rooms.  They  are  then 
broken  and  placed  in  cans  and  are 
then  placed  in  a  large  machine  which 
completely  breaks  down  the  yolk, 
forming  a  homogenous  mixture.  This 
product  is  placed  in  cans  of  various 
sizes  but  mostly  holding  one  gallon. 
This  product  is  immediately  frozen 
solid  and  is  kept  in  this  condition 
until  it  is  wanted  for  consumption 
months  later.  This  product  in  mov¬ 
ing  from  the  freezer  to  market  either 
from  the  Middle  West  or  China  is 
continually  kept  under  refrigeration. 
The  dried  egg  is  a  somewhat  similar 
material  to  the  frozen  egg  except 
that  instead  of  freezing,  the  egg  mix- 
—  ture  is  sprayed  under  pressure  on 
hot  coils  of  pipe  which  immediately 
dries  the  egg  solution.  This  results  in  a  product 
called  egg  flake,  which  in  turn,  is  ground  to  a 
very  fine  powder.  Both  of  these  products  are 
used  in  the  confectionery,  ice  cream  and  baking 
trade  of  our  large  cities. 

During  recent  years  there  has  developed 
throughout  this  country  scores  of  plants  that 
break  the  lower  grades  of  eggs  to  supply  these 
{Continued  on  Page  14) 


Roadside  Stands  Sell  Products  Worth  $75,000,000 

Some  Suggestions  That  Will  Help  You  Get  Your  Share  of  This  Valuable  Market 


The  National  Grange  is  the  authority  for 
the  statement  that  the  value  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  sold  from  roadside  stands  in  1927 
approximated  seventy-five  million  dollars. 
Any  method  of  marketing  which  results  in  the 
sale  of  this  amount  of  produce  is  worthy  of 
study. 

There  are  three  reasons  why  city  dwellers  will 
buy  from  a  roadside  stand  rather  than  from  a 
grocery  store.  The  first  reason  is  the  feeling 
that  they  may  be  able  to  get  fruit  and  vegetables 
at  a  lower  price  than  they  can  buy  at  home. 
Second,  they  may  feel  that  they 
can  get  produce  of  better  qual¬ 
ity  and  third,  a  good  roadside 
stand  at  a  reasonable  distance 
from  home  often  serves  as  an 
objective  for  a  ride.  As  one 
friend  remarked  “We  often  go 
for  a  ride  after  supper  anyway, 
so  we  do  not  figure  that  it  costs 
us  anything  to  get  to  the 
stand.” 

There  are  a  number  of  ad¬ 
vantages  in  selling  at  roadside 
stands.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  by  several  students  of  farm 
management  that  during  hard 
times  there  is  a  special  advant¬ 
age  in  selling  direct  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  In  this  way  much  of 
the  high  cost  service  necessary 
in  wholesale  selling  is  made  un¬ 
necessary,  giving  to  the  farmer 
a  higher  percentage  of  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  dollar  than  he  would 
otherwise  get.  Another  ad¬ 


vantage  of  perhaps  equal  importance  is  the  op¬ 
portunity  it  gives  for  selling  produce  which 
could  not  be  shipped.  This  includes  fruit  which 
is  over-ripe  and  windfalls  (in  case  they  are  sold 
as  windfalls  at  a  reduced  price).  Most  or  all  of 
the  business  at  a  roadside  stand  is  done  for  cash 
which  cuts  out  the  possibility  of  bads  debts  and 
is  another  big  advantage. 

In  order  to  be  successful,  a  roadside  stand 
must  do  business  enough  to  make  it  profitable 
for  at  least  one  person  to  give  his  entire  time 
to  it.  Motorists  will  not  often  stop  at  an  un¬ 
attended  stand.  In  order  to  do 
this  volume  of  business  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  have  a  location  on  a 
road  where  there  is  heavy  traf¬ 
fic.  Not  every  motorist  will 
stop,  however,  the  more  travel¬ 
ers  there  are  the  greater  chance 
there  will  be  for  a  large  num¬ 
ber  to  stop  and  buy.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  have  a  variety  of 
products  for  sale.  There  are  a 
few  stands  which  have  made  a 
success  by  specializing  in  some 
one  product  but  this  naturally 
shortens  the  selling  period  and 
it  is  more  common  for  stands 
to  sell  as  many  products  as 
possible.  In  time  it  is  possible 
that  this  tendency  will  result  in 
changing  the  varieties  of  crops 
and  fruit  grown  on  the  farm, 
whose  owner  plans  to  sell  at  a 
roadside  stand.  Varieties,  es¬ 
pecially  fruit,  will  be  grown  for 
quality  without  any  regard  for 


their  ability  to  stand  shipment  and  instead  of 
specializing  in  one  or  two  varieties  a  number 


Quality  and  a  neat  pack  makes  repeat  sales  and 
a  profitable  business. 

of  varieties  will  be  grown  to  lengthen  the  sea¬ 
son  as  much  as  possible. 

Experience  shows  that  certain  roadside  loca¬ 
tions  are  much  better  than  others.  It  has  been 
found  that  a  person  starting  for  a  ride  is  much 
more  likely  to  buy  farm  produce  on  the  way- 
home  than  when  just  starting  out.  This  would 
indicate  that  the  best  location  is  reasonably  close 
to  a  city  or  village  and  on  the  right  hand  side 
of  the  road  into  the  city.  With  traffic  as  heavy 
as  it  is  these  da3^s,  there  is  no  temptation  to 
make  a  left  turn  to  get  to  a  roadstand  when  there 
is  one  equally  good  or  better  on  the  right  hand 
side  of  the  road. 

With  good  roads,  cars  travel  more  rapidly 
than  they  did  a  few  years  ago.  If  one  is  to 
interest  the  tourists  who  are  travielling  the  road 
{Continued  on  Page  7) 


A  New  England  roadside  stand 
that  specializes  in  the  sale  of  po¬ 
tatoes  and  apples. 
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factor  in  the  cow  shortage.  In  the  first  place, 
many  of  these  cows  were  diseased  and  would 
not  have  lived,  or  at  least  they  would  not  have 
produced  well,  for  any  great  length  of  time 
even  had  they  not  been  condemned. 

The  main  reason  why  cows  are  scarce  and 
high  is  the  fact  that  farmers  have  not  been  rais¬ 
ing  calves.  Always  when  milk  prices  are  low, 
farmers  stop  raising  heifer  calves.  When  prices 
go  up,  more  calves  are  raised.  In  New  -  York 
it  takes  about  250,000  heifers  each  year  to  main¬ 
tain  the  number  of  cows  on  farms,  but  because 
of  the  low  prices  of  milk  only  about  180,000 
heifers  a  year  have  been  raised  during  the  years 
1923  to  1925  inclusive.  This  70,000  shortage 
in  heifers  each  year  naturally  results  in  a  short¬ 
age  of  five-year-old,  four-year-old  and  three- 
year-old  cows.  Farmers  are  now  raising  more 
heifers,  but  of  course  the  best  time  to  have  raised 
them  was  when  the  other  fellow  did  not.  The 
same  principle  applies  to  all  farming  operations 
— that  is  do  what  the  other  fellow  doesn’t.  Just 
now  it  is  the  right  time  to  raise  colts  from  heavy 
horses. 


three  country  doctors  who  have  braved  the 
storms  of  winter  and  summer  and  the  bad  roads 
to  drive  the  hills  and  valleys  to  serve  their 
people. 

The  other  day  a  celebration  was  held  in  Chat¬ 
tanooga,  Tennessee,  in  honor  of  Adolph  S.  Ochs 
who  for  fifty  years  had  honorably  served  his 
people  by  publishing  t  he  Chattanooga  Times. 
Mr.  Ochs  is  also  the  publisher  of  the  New  York 
Times,  one  of  the  largest  and  very  finest  news¬ 
papers  in  the  world.  In  honor  of  the  fiftieth 
anniversary,  the  Publishers’  Associations  of  New 
York  City  tendered  to  Mr.  Ochs  a  resolutior 
of  congratulations  in  which  they  said:  “In  al 
of  his  endeavors,  however  difficult  the  problen 
presented,  he  has  never  sacrificed  either  his  in¬ 
telligence  or  his  honor,  nor  put  either  to  test  by 
seeking  to  tread  the  borderline  of  newspaper 
ethics”.  They  paid  tribute  to  Mr.  Ochs’  enter¬ 
prise,  cleanliness,  dependability  and  good  taste. 
There  is  something  fine  about  such  long  service 
in  any  occupation. 
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Greetings  I 

HE  middle  of  July  gave  farmers  some  real 
hay  weather  and  they  certainly  made  the  most 
of  it.  On  a  fifty-mile  ride  through  Central 
New  York  on  July  16,  it  seemed  as  if  there  was 
hardly  a  farm  where  haying  was  not  in  progress. 
It  is  surprising  how  the  crop  has  come  along 
this  year  in  spite  of  its  early  start.  The  June 
rains  brought  a  bottom  in  timothy  and  mixed 
hay  that  certainly  counted  up  the  tonnage. 

Every  time,  however,  that  we  look  at  a  good 
timothy  crop  we  think  it  is  too  bad  that  the 
market  for  it  is  gone.  It  is  a  discouraging  fact 
that  non-legume  hay  is  hardly  worth  the  labor 
of  putting  it  in  the  barn  from  a  market  stand¬ 
point,  and  timothy  is  not  much  good  to  feed, 
cither,  except  to  horses.  The  alfalfa  and  clover 
crop  did  not  come  through  the  winter  so  well 
and  is  below  average.  More  and  more  farmers 
have  got  to  give  attention  to  replacing  timothy 
and  poor  feeding  hay  with  alfalfa  and  clover. 

Considering  its  poor  start,  corn  is  coming 
along  fast,  as  usual,  and  is  looking  fairly  well. 
So  are  potatoes,  although  we  saw  many  fields 
that  have  been  injured  by  bugs.  They  seem  to 
be  especially  bad  this  year.  Pastures  are  cer¬ 
tainly  excellent,  showing  the  effects  of  the  June 
rains,  but  it  is  time  to  supplement  them  well 
with  feed  to  keep  up  the  milk  production.  Wheat 
is  ready  to  cut  and  oats  will  be  ready  long  before 
haying  is  finished  on  most  farms. 

When  a  season  starts  late,  there  is  no  breath¬ 
ing  spell  until  haying  and  the  grain  harvest  are 
ended.  We  wish  all  A.  A.  folks  could  get  a 
chance  for  at  least  a  few  days’  rest  and  vacation 
between  the  end  of  the  grain  harvest  and  before 
silo  filling  time. 


What  Caused  the  Cow  Shortage? 

For  some  time  now  there  has  been  a  serious 
cow  shortage  in  all  dairy  districts  and  it  is 
quite  the  common  idea  that  this  shortage  is 
entirely  caused  by  the  TB  eradication  program. 
The  campaign  against  tuberculosis  has  been 
somewhat  responsible  for  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  dairy  cows.  During  the  last  five 
years  about  257,000  have  been  condemned  in 
New  York  State,  but  this  has  been  only  a  minor 


Experiences  With  Trespassers 

HE  other  day  in  Dutchess  County,  a  farmer 
ordered  a  trespasser  off  his  propetry.  The 
trespasser  replied  by  hitting  the  farmer  in 
the  face,  and  got  away  without  being  caught 
or  punished. 

In  the  same  county,  another  farmer  ordered 
some  trespassers  off  his  property  and  they  re¬ 
fused  to  go,  claiming  that  they  had  a  perfect 
right  in  being  there. 

Almost  every  day  similar  instances  come  to 
our  attention,  showing  that  there  certainly  is  a 
prevalent  idea  among  a  certain  class  of  sports¬ 
men  that  a  farmer  has  no  rights  in  his  land  or 
propert}!.  American  Agriculturist  is  deter¬ 
mined  that  this  situation  must  be  changed.  We 
keep  bringing  these  instances  to  your  attention 
because  when  we  make  our  fight  in  the  legis¬ 
lature  next  year  we  are  going  to  need  your  sup¬ 
port  and  help.  In  the  meantime,  we  are  glad 
to  have  your  experiences,  either  good  or  bad, 
with  sportsmen  and  trespassers,  and  your  sug¬ 
gestions  for  improving  the  situation. 


Attention  Beekeepers 

ASTERN  producers  of  honey  need  to  v'-atch 
an  effort  which  is  being  made  by  western 
honey  buyers  to  change  the  grades  under 
which  extracted  honey  is  being  sold.  Professor 
Phillips  of  the  Agriculture  Department  of  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  says  that 
if  the  present  limits  on  grades  are  altered  along 
the  lines  suggested  by  the  western  buyers  the 
majority  of  honey  produced  in  New  York  State 
will  be  disqualified  from  the  better  grades. 
Under  the  present  system,  most  New  York  honey 
is  sold  as  “white”,  but  under  the  proposed  new 
system  a  great  deal  of  this  honey  would  come 
under  the  new  “light  golden”  gr^de  which  it  is 
proposed  to  establish. 

If  you  have  not  already  done  so,  and  if  you 
are  a  producer  of  honey,  we  suggest  that  you 
write  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  in  opposition  to  the  proposed  change. 


A  Fifty  Year  Job 

N  the  Old  World,  long  service  in  the  same 
job  is  customary,  even  to  the  extent  that  fami¬ 
lies  follow  the  same  line  of  work  generation 
after  generation.  But  America  is  the  land  of 
change,  including  changing  jobs,  and  it  is  rare 
indeed  to  find  a  man  outside  of  farming  who  has 
served  in  the  same  work  for  a  lifetime. 

However,  there  are  some  notable  examples. 
An  old  railroad  conductor  friend  of  ours  recent¬ 
ly  told  us  that  he  had  worked  for  the  same  rail¬ 
road  for  more  than  forty-five  years  and  all  that 
he  asked  was  the  opportunity  to  round  out  an 
even  fifty  years  of  service.  We  know  two  or 


HOW  are  the  old  horseshoes  coming  this  sum¬ 
mer?  Do  not  forget  the  great  tournament 
to  be  held  at  the  New  York  State  Fair  at 
Syracuse  again  this  year  tinder  the  auspices  of 
the  State  Fair,  the  Farm  Bureaus  and  American 
Agriculturist.  There  will  be  plenty  of  cash 
prizes  and  a  medal  for  the  winners.  Above  all, 
there  will  be  a  lot  of  fun  in  this  fine  country 
game. 

If  the  contest  has  not  already  been  held  at 
your  county  picnic  or  local  fair,  and  if  you  are 
interested,  take  the  matter  up  with  your  County 
Agent.  County  Agents  are  requested  to  report 
their  local  contests  and  the  names  of  the  winners 
to  us  as  soon  as  possible. 


Woodchucks  and  Quack  Grass 

WE  have  several  friends  who  claim  that 
wherever  there  has  been  a  woodchuck  hole 
there  will  always  be  a  bad  spot  of  quack 
grass.  We  never  thought  of  it  before,  but  since 
it  has  been  brought  to  our  attention,  we  have 
noticed  several  places  this  year  where  this  seems 
to  be  the  case. 

What  do  you  think  about  it?  If  it  is  true 
that  an  old  woodchuck  hole  is  apt  to  be  sur¬ 
rounded  by  quack  when  the  field  is  plowed,  what 
do  you  think  is  the  reason  ? 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

IF  you  have  ever  been  on  a  witness  stand  and 
tried  to  tell  the  court  or  a  jury  an  experience 
in  your  own  words  and  been  constantly  inter¬ 
rupted  by  a  lawyer,  I  am  sure  you  will  appreciate 
the  following: 

A  young  foreigner  was  being  tried  in  court,  and 
the  questioning  by  the  lawyers  on  the  opposite  side 
began. 

“Now,  Laszky,  what  do  you  do?” 

“Ven?”  asked  Laszky. 

“When  you  work,  of  course,”  said  the  lawyer. 
“Vy,  work — ” 

“I  know,”  said  the  lawyer,  “but  what  at?” 

“At  a  bench.” 

“Oh,”  groaned  the  lawyer.  “Where  do  you  work 
at  a  bench?” 

“In  a  factory.” 

“What  kind  of  a  factory?” 

“Brick.” 

“You  make  bricks?” 

“No,  de  factory  is  made  of  bricks.” 

“Now,  Laszky,  listen,”  said  the  la'wyer. 

“What  do  you  make  in  that  factory?” 

“Eight  dollars  a  week.” 

“No,  no!  What  does  the  factory  make?” 

“I  dunno;  a  lot'  uv  money,  I  think.” 

“No  listen!  What  kind  of  goods  does  the  factory 
produce?” 

“Oh,”  said  Laszky,  “good  goods.” 

“I  know,  but  what  kind  of  good  goods?” 

“The  best.” 

“The  best  of  what?” 

“The  best  there  is.” 

“Oh  what?” 

“Of  dose  goods.” 

“Your  honor,”  said  the  lawyer,  “I  give  up.” 
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What  the  “Sign  of  Protection”  Means 

Some  of  the  Ways  A.  A.  Can  Help  Its  Folks 


The  other  day  a  farmer  came  up  to  an 
automobile  in  which  was  a  member  of  the 
A,  A.  staff  and  said  to  him ;  “So  you  are 
from  the  American  Agriculturist,  are 
you?  That’s  the  paper  that  gives  ten  dollars’ 
worth  of  service  for  a  dollar  subscription.” 

Naturally,  when  that  story  was  repeated  to 
the  rest  of  us,  we  were  much  pleased,  for  that 
is  exactly  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  While 
many  of  our  readers  are  using  this  service,  there 
are  still  many  who  are  not  because  they  do  not 
know  about  it.  Will  you  take  a  moment,  there¬ 
fore,  to  let  me  tell  you  about  some  of  the  work 
we  are  trying  to  do  and  about  the  services,  some 
of  which  I  am  sure  you  or  your  family  can  use 
to  advantage,  which  are  yours  for  the  asking? 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  make  it  plain  that 
American  Agriculturist  is  something  more 
than  just  another  farm  paper.  It  is  a  great  agri¬ 
cultural  institution  which  has  been  working  for 
farmers  for  more  than  eighty  years,  since  1842. 
When  you  take  the  paper  you  become  a  member 
of  this  organization  and  are  entitled  to  ask  for 
any  of  these  helps  which  we  are  furnishing  to 
our  subscribers  in  addition  to  the  paper  itself. 

Reference  Issue  Worth  the  Subscription 

,  Before  explaining  briefly  what  these  services 
are,  may  I  take  just  a  moment  to  say  a  word 
about  the  paper  itself.  Many  of  our  readers 
have  been  kind  enough  to  say  that  single  issues 
of  A.  A.  alone  have  been  worth  the  entire  sub¬ 
scription  price.  For  example,  there  is  the  Refer¬ 
ence  Number  every  year  which  is  a  boiled  down, 
concise  encyclopaedia  of  facts  and  information 
quickly  available  especially  for  the  use  of  east¬ 
ern  farmers.  Then  there  are  the  Market  Pages 
and  the  market  articles  written  by  men  who  are 
in  very  close  contact  with  the  greatest  markets 
in  the  world.  We  have  letters  from  farmers 
stating  that  a  close  reading  of  our  Market  Pages 
has  saved  them  hundreds  of  dollars. 

For  the  Women  Folks 

For  those  who  like  to  read  a  story,  we  give 
you  two  entire  novels  with  the  paper  each  year, 
novels  for  which  you  would  have  to  pay  at  least 
a  dollar  each  in  book  form,  and  selected 
by  editors  who  know  the  farm  home 
and  the  kind  of  reading  it  likes  and 
demands. 

I  might  mention,  too,  the  Household 
or  Women’s  Pages  of  A.  A.  with  up-to- 
the-minute  information  of  especial  inter¬ 
est  to  the  women  and  including  such  de¬ 
partments  as  the  Counsel  Corner  where 
women  may  take  tlieir  personal  prob¬ 
lems  to  Aunt  Janet  and  know  that  they 
will  be  treated  confidentially  and  kindly 
by  a  woman  who  knows  something  of 
life’s  ups  and  downs. 

Comment  should  be  made  of  the  pat¬ 
tern  service  where  A.  A.  sells  practically 
at  cost  patterns  for  from  one-third  to 
one-fourth  of  what  is  charged  for  exact¬ 
ly  the  same  patterns  by  other  sources. 

A  Farm  Paper  With  Farm  News 

American  Agriculturist  is  noted  for 
its  news,  the  only  farm  paper  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  that  carries  so  much  news  written 
from  the  farmer’s  standpoint  and  giving 
in  a  fair  way  both  sides  of  all  important 
questions.  May  I  mention,  too,  the 
friendly  human  spirit  that  goes  into 
everything  we  prepare  for  the  “Old 
Reliable”,  a  spirit  of  understanding  and 
sympathy  which  is  making  all  of  our 
readers  one  large  family. 

So  much  for  the  paper.  Now  for  a 
word  about  its  protective  service.  What 
does  that  little  sign  that  is  posted  upon 


thousands  and  thousands  of  A.  A.  farms  mean 
— the  yellow  sign  with  black  letters,  which  reads 
as  follows: 

MEMBER 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
SERVICE  BUREAU 

It  means  first  that  by  having  this  sign  posted  you 
have  stated  to  the  world  that  you  are  a  member 
of  a  great  co-operative  organization — the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist — which,  by  its  great  powers 
of  honest  and  courageous  publicity  backed  by 
the  public  opinion  of  150,000  farm  families,  is 
able  to  get  things  done. 

A.  A.  Fights  High  Farm  Taxes 

Along  this  line,  consider  what  we  are  doing 
with  the  farmers’  tax  problems.  First,  through 
constant  discussion  and  study  we  are  arousing 
your  own  interest  in  the  seriousness  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  and  leading  you  to  the  point  where  you  will 
take  action  yourselves  to  protect  your  own  inter¬ 
ests.  Secondly,  representatives  of  American 
Agriculturist  bring  personally  to  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  state  and  local  government,  both 
alone  and  working  with  other  farmers’  organiza¬ 
tions,  the  farmers’  tax  problem,  and  ask  for  ad¬ 
justments.  Backed  by  the  power  of  publicity 
and  the  public  opinion  of  our  great  family^  of 
readers,  we  always  get  the  attention  of  officials 
with  the  result  that  there  is  now  more  attention 
being  given  to  finding  a  way  of  adjusting  the 
farmers’  taxes  than  has  ever  been  given  before. 
American  Agriculturist  has  been  directly  re¬ 
sponsible  in  New  York  for  a  reduction  in  the 
direct  state  tax  on  real  estate  and  for  large  ap¬ 
propriations  of  more  state  aid  for  rural  schools, 
thus  somewhat  relieving  local  taxes.  We  have 
collected  a  list  of  free  tax  bulletins,  data,  sug¬ 
gested  programs  and  other  information  for  the 
use  of  Grange  leaders  and  others  who  want  to 
make  a  real  study  of  the  subject.  Backed  by 
your  support,  we  will  continue  this  tax  fight. 

For  Better  Dirt  Roads 

Then  there  is  the  dirt  road  problem.  Who 
had  anything  to  say  about  it  in  eastern  United 
States  until  American  Agriculturist  started 
the  discussion,  a  discussion  which  we  are  sure 


is  going  to  lead  to  action?  In  fact,  such  action 
has  already  started  in  certain  localities  on  the 
part  of  officials  to  give  better  service  to  that 
great  mass  of  farmers  who  still  live  on  dirt  roads. 

To  Honor  Good  Farmers 

Two  hundred  and  forty  farmers  in  New  York 
State  have  been  nominated  for  Master  Farmers 
for  this  year.  From  this  number,  fifteen  or 
twenty  will  be  chosen  the  first  year  to  receive 
the  great  honor.  This  project  was  started  by 
the  Standard  Farm  Papers,  of  which  American 
Agriculturist  is  a  member,  and  by  American 
Agriculturist  alone  here  in  New  York  State. 
No  efforts  have  ever  before  been  made  to  dignify 
and  honor  the  great  business  of  agriculture. 

So  when  you  see  the  little  sign  posted  out  in 
front  of  your  house,  in  addition  to  thinking  of 
the  paper  itself  and  the  good  things  it  brings 
you  each  week,  think  of  the  fight  we  are  making 
to  reduce  and  adjust  taxes,  to  get  the  dirt  roads 
improved,  and  to  dignify  and  honor  farmers  by 
leading  the  Master  Farmer  movement. 

Twenty-nine  Chicken  Thief  Convictions 

When  you  look  at  the  Service  Bureau  sign, 
also  remember  that  it  is  a  ‘^sign  of  protection” . 
It  stands,  for  example,  for  a  determined  warfare 
on  chicken  thieves.  We  have  already  paid  at 
this  writing  twenty-nine  different  awards,  total¬ 
ing  $1950  for  special  help  leading  to  the  arrest, 
conviction  and  imprisonment  of  chicken  thieves. 
In  some  sections,  this  work  has  put  an  absolute 
stop  to  thieves  and  it  has  been  a  decided  check 
through  our  entire  territory.  The  paper  itself 
has  not  received  a  cent  of  return  for  this  money, , 
except  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  we  have 
been  of  help  to  poultry  owners.  We  are  carr3dng 
on  this  campaign  from  now  on  chiefly  through 
the  use  of  a  chicken  marker  which  will  register 
poultry  in  much  the  same  way  that  automobiles 
are  protected  by  a  number  issued  by  the  state. 
Detailed  information  will  be  furnished  on 
request. 

Protection  Against  Trespassers 

What  small  problem  is  more  irritating  or  an¬ 
noying  to  farmers  than  that  of  trespassing? 
Much  has  been  said  against  farm  trespassing, 
but  little  or  nothing  done.  We  are  at 
present  actively  at  work  collecting  evi¬ 
dence  on  the  situation  and  already  have 
the  promise  of  some  leaders  in  the  legis¬ 
lature  of  careful  consideration  for 
amendments  to  the  whole  trespassing  law 
that  will  give  the  farmers  more  rights 
in  their  own  property  than  they  seem  to 
possess  at  present.  If  you  want  to  help, 
send  us  your  experience  with  trespassers 
and  let  us  know  }"ou  are  with  us.  The 
Service  Bureau  sign  means  that  we  are 
with  you  to  protect  your  farm  against 
troubles  and  losses  due  to  trespassers. 

Travel  Accident  Protection 

If  you  are  an  A.  A.  subscriber,  it  is 
very  likely  that  you  have  a  travel  acci¬ 
dent  insurance  policy  which  is  a  part  of 
our  service  and  one  of  the  things  that 
the  Service  Bureau  sign  stands  for  in  the 
way  of  protection.  We  are  very  proud 
of  the  work  we  have  done  to  protect 
A.  A.  folks  by  this  insurance.  Since 
starting  this,  over  $100,000  in  thousands 
of  claims  have  been  paid  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers  or  to  their  estates  because  they 
held  this  policy  put  out  by  American 
Agriculturist.  Think  what  this  has 
meant  to  members  of  the  A.  A.  famil}'’ 
in  times  of  trouble. 

How  many  times  a  3^ear  on  ever};- 
farm  there  come  along  questions  relative 
to  the  farm  business  on  which  you  need 
{Continued  on  Page  15) 
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Sound  Advice  to  Any  Potato  Grower 
Who  Is  Looking  for  a  Simple 
Harvest  Method  and  More  Profit! 

This  Today: 


McCormick  -  Deering 
Rod-Link  Diggers 
are  sold  in  two  sizes. 
Bar-grate  type  in  6- 
foot  size,  only.  Roll¬ 
ing  coulters  for  work 
in  weeds  or  vines 
can  be  supplied.  Also 
roller-type  tongue 
trucks;  stone  traps 
and  equipment  for 
engine  operation  of 
elevator  and  shaker. 


Ask  the  McCormick- 
Deering  dealer  to  show 
you  the  digger  recom¬ 
mended  for  your  locality. 


VISIT  the  McCormick -Deering 
dealer  and  inspect  the  McCor- 
mick-Deering  Potato  Digger.  See 
the  heavy-duty  construction,  the 
adjustable  22-inch  elevator,  the  rear 
shaker  and  vine  turner  and  the  many 
other  features. 


Here  is  a  machine  that  takes  the 
hard  work  out  of  digging.  Its  big 
capacity  saves  your  money  and  time 
and  enables  you  to  harvest  with  a 
minimum  of  hired  help. 


The  shovel  unearths  all  the  potatoes  and 
with  very  little  cutting  or  bruising.  The 
wide  range  of  agitation  adapts  it  to  all  soils, 
throws  all  vines  aside  and  the  potatoes  are 
left  in  a  neat,  easily-gathered  row. 


Let  a  McCormick-Deering  harvest  this 
year’s  crop.  You  will  get  more  clean,  whole 
potatoes  in  less  time  and  with  less  effort 
than  you  ever  did  before. 


Descriptive  Literature  Sent  On  Request 

International  Harvester  Company 

60S  S.  HicMgan  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 


The  McCormick'Deeritig 
No.  6,  7*ft.  Rod-Link 
Digger 

Heavy  I-beam  steel  frame. 


Apron  Is  fully  adjustable  to  give  gentle  or 
Intense  agitation  as  required  by  soil  condi¬ 
tions.  Extension  elevator  can  be  added  to 
provide  additional  agitation  if  necessary. 


Insure  Before  You  Tour 

FREE  : 


3ECUI^ITY 

SECURITY 

SAVING 

SERVICE 


Send  for  Road  Map  of  New  York  State 
Large  scale,  shows  all  good  roads  and 
routes.  Also  tells  how  you  can  save 
$4.00  to  $10.00  on  your  Automobile 
Insurance.  25,000  Farmers  now  insure 
in  this  Company. 

COMPANY 


MERCHANTS  MUTUAL  CASUALTY 

Several  agents  in  each  county;  if  you  do  not  know  one,  write  us  at 

268  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


583  Dead  Rats 


From  One  Baiting — Not  a  Poison 


“First  morning  after  I  put  out  the 
new  rat  killer  I  found  365  dead  rats 
around  my  garage  and  chicken  coop,” 
writes  E.  J.  Rost  of  Oklahoma.  “With¬ 
in  three  days,  found  218  more.” 


Affects  brown  Rats, 
Mice  and  Gophers 
only.  Harmless  to 
other  animals,  poultry 
or  humans.  Greedily 
eaten  on  halt.  Pests 
die  outside,  away  from 
buildings. 


So  confident  are  the  distributors  that  this  new 
Bat  Killer  will  do  as  well  for  you,  that  they  offer 
to  send  you  a  large  $2.00  Farm  Size  bottle  for 
only  one  dollar,  on  10-DAYS’  TRIAL. 


Send  no  money — just  your  name  to  Imperial  Labora¬ 
tories,  2008  Coca  Cola  building,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
and  the  shipment  will  be  made  at  once,  by  c.o.d.  mail. 
Costs  nothing  if  it  does  not  quickly  kill  these  pests. 
So  write  today.  ^ 


10x20' 

H5950 

rRElOHT 

PRERUD 


Highest  Quality — Lowest  Price 
Best  construction.  Genuine  Sas¬ 
katchewan  white  spruce,  fg"  rust- 
resisting  steel  rods  with  rolled 
threads.  Special  malleable  Iron 
lugs  protect  threads.  Heavy  steel 
base  anchors.  Roof  Is  special  de¬ 
sign  allowing  greater  capalctys 
FREIGHT  PREPAID 
Think  of  the  saving  to  you  In 
having  your  silo  delivered  to  youB 
freight  station  without  cost. 

WE  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 
You  keep  the  middleman's  pronj 
by  buying  from  us.  Direct  from 
factory  to  you  method  of  selling 
puts  money  in  your  pocket. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 
Ask  for  full  information  and 
prices  on  other  sizes  of  silos,  as 
well  as  all  farm  machinery,  equip¬ 
ment  and  supplies.  Write  Today! 


J.B.Sedberry- P.O.Box  25f.  Utica.N.Y. 


LILLIS  LAKE  HEREFORD  RANCH 

Hereford  herd  bulls,  ready  for  immediate  service.  These 
Herefords  are  founded  on  the  best  blood  obtainable. 
Prize  winners  for  sale  at  very  reasonable  prices. 

WILLIAM  J.  LILLIS,  Owner  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


A,Als  Western  New  York 

Farm  and  Home  Talk 


Cabbage  Setting  Is  Late 


Thas  crmf  to  By  M.  C.  BURRITT 

pass  and  the  accumulated  work  that 
the  long  heavy  rains  prevented  doing 
when  it  ought  to  have  been  done,  has 
piled  up  on  the  jobs  of  the  present,  so 
that  the  past  week 
has  been  a  most  con¬ 
gested  one  and  the 
congestion  will  extend 
all  through  the  com¬ 
ing  week.  Cabbage 
setting,  haying,  end- 
1  e  s  s  cultivation  of 
corn,  beans  and  now 
cabbage,  seeding  of 
alfalfa  for  next  year’s 
crop  and  spraying, 
have  given  us  much 
more  than  we  can  do. 

And  before  we  get  on  top  of  these  jobs, 
wheat  will  be  ready  to  cut  and  red 
raspberry  picking  on.  Well,  one  can 
do  only  so  much — or  several  for  that 
matter — in  a  limited  time  and  after 
that  what  is  not  done  must  go  undone. 


per  cent  of  a  full 
crop,  or  possibly  10 
to  20  per  cent  more  than  last  year. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  busy  rush  of 
work  we  try  to  take  time  at  least  once 
a  week  to  get  to  the  lake  with  the 
children  for  a  swim  and  a  shore  sup¬ 
per.  It  means  a  lot  to  the  children 
who  are  helping  with  the  work  with 
a  will  and  it  does  the  old  folks  good 
too. — M.  C.  Burritt. 


Freight  Rates  Reduced  on 
Eastern  Grapes 

JUST  as  we  go  to  press,  word  comes 

' 


M.  C.  Bnrrltt 


The  Alfalfa  Crop  is  Heavy 


Haying  and  cabbage  planting  have 
been  the  principal  events  of  the  week 
of  July  9-14.  The  weather  for  haying 
was  good  on  the  whole,  although  light 
showers  at  the  beginning  and  heavier 
ones  at  the  end  of  the  week  interfered 
somewhat.  Alfalfa  is  generally  quite 
heavy  and  is  mostly  in  the  barns  al¬ 
though  some  is  yet  to  be  cut.  I  have 
seen  a  few  good  fields  of  new  timothy, 
but  the  general  run  of  new  timothy 
clover  seedings  and  old  meadows  is 
very  poor  and  the  yields  light. 

As  previously  reported,  cabbage  set¬ 
ting  is  very  late  in  this  section  this 
year.  I  look  for  it  to  continue  all  this 
week  up  to  July  21st  although  prob¬ 
ably  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  cab¬ 
bage  is  planted  now.  Some  of  these 
plantings  will  not  mature  under  un¬ 
favorable  conditions.  There  is  plenty 
of  moisture  to  give  them  a  good  start 
and  the  rest  depends  mainly  on  ade¬ 
quate  rainfall  in  September  and  a  late 
freeze  up.  In  this  immediate  locality 
the  acreage  will  not  be  much  more 
than  sixty  per  cent  of  last  year’s  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  estimate  of  a  man  who 
has  had  occasion  to  go  over  the  ground 
thoroughly  looking  for  plants.  The 
reasons  seem  to  be  two;  first  an  un- 


that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  has  ordered  a  reduction  on 
railroad  freight  rates  of  approximately 
25%  on  fresh  grapes  moving  from  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  producing  ter¬ 
ritories  to  principal  consuming  centers 
in  the  eastern  half  of  the  United 
States.  The  new  rates  are  effective 
September  1st.  The  rates  will  apply 
to  producers  in  Chautauqua,  Erie  and 
Cattaraugus  Counties,  also  to  grapes 
in  New  York  and  Erie  County,  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  The  Public  Service  Com¬ 
mission  of  Pennsylvania  has  also  or¬ 
dered  a  similar  reduction  by  all  the 
railroads  transporting  grapes  within 
that  state. 

These  reductions  are  the  result  of  a 
long  and  hard  fight  of  a  Co-operative 
Grape  Association,  and  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist  offers  its  congratulations 
on  these  good  results  secured. 


Government  Predicts  an 
Increased  Potato  Crop 

As  a  result  of  above-average  returns 

j 


.for  three  years  in  succession,  the 
acreage  of  potatoes  has  been  increased 
in  nearly  all  states  this  year,  says  the 
July  1  report  of  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  Including  a 
few  fields  that  were  still  to  be  planted 
after  the  first  of  July,  the  total  acre¬ 
age  of  potatoes  in  the  United  States 
is  estimated  at  3,842,000,  compared 
with  a  revised  estimate  of  3,517,000 
acres  harvested  last  year,  an  increase 
of  9.2  per  cent.  It  is  still  too  early  to 
accurately  forecast  the  yield  in  the 
Northern  states,  hut  with  average 
weather  conditions  during  the  remain¬ 


der  of  the  season,  a  yield  slightly  above 
profitable  crop  last  year  due  to  low  that  of  last  year  may  be  expected,  in¬ 
prices  and  second,  the  scarcity  and  dicating  a  total  potential  crop  of 


high  price  of  plants. 

Bean  Acreage  Increased 

The  bean  acreage  shows  quite  an  in¬ 


crease  on  the  other  hand.  The  plant¬ 
ings,  though  late,  came  up  well  and 
got  off  to  a  good  start.  Just  now  they 
look  pretty  well  except  in  spots  where 
too  much  water  or  too  many  weeds 
have  checked  their  growth. 

The  apple  crop  is  looking  better  now, 
largely  it  seem§  to  me,  because  the 
fruits  have  grown  sufficiently  so  that 
they  can  be  seen  easily.  The  June 
drop — which  occurs  in  July — was  heavy 
however  and  shows  further  evidences 
of  the  effect  of  poor  pollination.  The 
crop  is  fairly  clean  to  date,  except  for 
the  ravages  of  bud  moth  and  leaf 
roller  in  spots.  Wealthy  is  one  of  the 
few  varieties  that  promises  a  full  crop. 
King  is  good.  Twenty  Ounce  will  give 
about  50  per  cent  of  a  crop.  McIntosh 
and  Baldwin  vary  from  10  to  50  per 
cent  of  a  crop,  averaging  light.  On 
the  whole  I  should  say  that  western 
New  York  will  have  from  55  to  60 


around  443,640,000  bushels. 

The  following  table  gives  condition 
of  crop  on  July  1,  the  estimated  out¬ 
put  for  1928  and  the  output  of  1927, 
in  the  Eastern  and  other  more  import¬ 
ant  late  producing  States. 


Condi- 

Estimated 

tion 

Production 

Production 

July  I 

1028 

1927 

1928 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Maine  . . 

86 

38,459,000 

32,092,000 

N.  H.  . . 

80 

1,824,000 

1,800,000 

Vermont  _ _ 

83 

2,963,000 

3,255.000 

Mass  . 

80 

1,792,000 

1.400,000 

Conn . 

84 

2,213,000 

1,635,000 

N.  Y . 

81 

32,432,000 

28,620,000 

Pa . 

85 

29,869.000 

26,400,000 

Oliio  . 

83 

12,948,000 

12,180,000 

Mich . 

82 

32,748,000 

23,120,000 

Wis . 

87 

32,064,000 

23,920,000 

Minn . 

81 

33,599,000 

33,128,000 

Colo . 

86 

19,445.000 

16,046,000 

Iflaho  . 

88 

21,416,000 

24,380.000 

The  apple  and  thorn  skeletonizer  is 
a  comparatively  new  insect  in  New 
York  state;  it  attacks  apple  trees  and 
makes  the  leaves  turn  brown  and  roll 
up.  If  your  fruit  trees  were  bothered, 
you  may  be  interested  in  a  Cornell  bul¬ 
letin,  E  86,  which  tells  about  the  pest 
and  its  control.  Copies  may  be  had 
from  the  state  college  of  agriculture 
at  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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Impressions  of  Northeastern 
New  York 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 

and  to  study  up  some  of  the  early  his¬ 
tory  in  the  building  of  our  nation. 

Few  TB  Reactors  Here 

We  might  almost  say  that  the  T.B, 
eradication  work  began  in  Essex 
County.  That  was  the  first  county  to 
put  on  area  work  in  a  county-wide  way. 
Now  they  tell  me  in  the  Department 
at  Albany  that  there  are  only  four  or 
five  reactors  a  year  there  from  the  re¬ 
tests.  Clinton  county  is  half  accredit¬ 
ed  and  the  other  half  tested  and  under 
quarantine.  They  say  that  in  spite  of 
the  losses  from  tests  that  those  coun¬ 
ties  are  selling  more  cattle  than  they 
ever,  did  before.  T.B.  tested  area  is  a 
good  advertisement  for  making  sales. 
Unfortunately  some  accredited  herds 
in  other  sections  get  scant  recognition 
from  county  committees.  A  spirit  of 
fairness  should  pervade  all  such  ac¬ 
tivities  to  make  for  success.  I  hear  no 
complaints  in  Essex  County. 

There  is  not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt 
but  that  many  apple  growers  in  the 
Champlain  valley  are  making  unusual 
money.  As  an  outsider  who  knows 
perhaps  a  little  more  about  cows  than 
orchards,  I  cannot  help  wondering  if 
those  Champlain  orchardists  are  to 
continue  indefinitely  to  get  the  prices 
for  some  of  their  apples  that  they  have 
been  receiving.  Perhaps  they  may. 
They  certainly  take  much  pain  in 
growing,  preparing  and  marketing 
their  fruit. 


Roadside  Stands  Sell  Pro¬ 
ducts  Worth  $75,000,000 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
for  the  first  time  a  stand  must  be  lo¬ 
cated  where  it  can  be  seen  for  some 
distance  in  order  to  allow  the  driver 
time  to  stop.  Parking  space  is  also 
important.  Drivers  do  not  like  to  leave 
their  cars  in  the  road  with  traffic  as 
heavy  as  it  is  now. 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  in  which 
trade  can  be  attracted.  It  is  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  get  the  customer  the  first  time 
and  once  he  is  secured,  it  is  important 
to  give  him  satisfaction  so  that  he  will 
come  again.  In  these  times  of  severe 
competition  it  is  impossible  to  build  a 
profitable  business  by  depending  on 
first  sales  alone.  One  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  ways  of  attracting  trade  is  to 
have  good  quality  stuff,  well  displayed. 
Each  stand  presents  a  different  prob¬ 
lem  as  to  advertising.  Some  owners 
report  excellent  results  from  carrying 
advertisements  in  nearby  city  papers. 
Others  report  that  this  gives  them  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  returns.  It  will  pay  every 
stand  owner  to  study  the  problem  care¬ 
fully,  first  to  see  how  much  he  can  af¬ 
ford  to  spend  for  advertising  and  sec¬ 
ond,  to  see  where  this  can  be  spent  to 
the  best  advantage. 

Use  Made  of  Mailing  Lists 

Many  stand  owners  maintain  a  mail¬ 
ing  list  which*  they  get  principally  from 
customers.  There  are  a  number  of 
ways  of  getting  these  names.  Placing 
a  book  and  pencil  in  a  prominent  place 
will  result  in  a  number  of  buyers  sign¬ 
ing  their  names,  especially  if  they  are 
told  that  a  card  will  be  mailed  to  them 
from  time  to  time  mentioning  special 
products  which  are  for  sale. 

Once  a  customer  is  secured,  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  received  will  determine 
whether  or  not  he  will  return  a  second 
time.  This  brings  up  the  question  of 
abuses  which  have  crept  into  the  road¬ 
side  market  business  and  which  need 
careful  study  and  correction.  In  cer¬ 
tain  sections  hucksters  have  gone  into 
the  roadside  market  business.  They 
buy  their  products  where  -they  can  buy 
cheapest,  frequently  from  the  city  mar¬ 
kets.  Due  to  the  low  quality,  length 
of  time  since  they  have  been  harvested 
and  the  doubtful  business  ethics  em¬ 
ployed,  customers  who  buy  from  them 
are  given  a  bad  impression  of  the 
whole  roadside  stand  business. 

New  Jersey  farmers  have  made  a 
good  start  in  combatting  this  unfair 
competition  by  forming  an  association 
and  labeling  the  stands  of  their  mem¬ 
bers  with  an  official  sign,  “New  Jersey 
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SOCONY  MOTOR  OIL 
IS  CONSTANTLY 
ADAPTED  TO  MEET 
NEW  ENGINE  NEEDS 


MORNING,  ma’am.  I  see 
VJf  you’ve  loaded  in  everything 
but  the  kitchen  stove — guess  we  are 
headed  for  the  Farm.  Too  bad  the 
boss  isn’t  going.  No  offense,  but  I  al¬ 
ways  feel  easier  on  a  300  mile  trip  if 
he  is  along  to  keep  track  of  oil  and 
water.  By  the  way,  if  I  were  you,  I 
would  drive  over  to  the  garage  now 
and  let  them  change  my  oil.  It’s 
pretty  thin  and  dirty.  Only  take  a 
few  minutes  and  I’ll  run  more  smooth¬ 
ly  all  day.  Remember  that  I  turn  over 
2000  times  a  minute — 33  times  a 
second.  If  it  wasn’t  for  a  protecting 
film  of  oil,  my  bearings  would  burn 
out  in  a  few  minutes.  Bad  oil  can’t 
stand  the  heat,  gums  up  bearings  and 
gives  me  indigestion.  And  say,  I  know 
you  won’t  think  I  am  rude  if  I  suggest 
that  you  buy  good  gas  this  trip.  Last 
time  you  picked  up  ten  gallons  along 
the  way,  at  a  bargain,  which  pretty 
nearly  did  me  in.  I  was  panting  like  a 
truck  in  an  excavation  towards  the 
end.  I  really  am  a  delicate  and  nicely 
adjusted  bit  of  machinery  and  I  need 
good  gas  and  oil.” 


WHEN  the  new  Ford  was  announced,  Socony 
was  ready  with  the  proper  lubricating  oil 
for  it. 

When  the  new  high  compression  motors  were 
planned,  Socony  was  ready  again. 

Greater  speed,  higher  compression  and  thermo¬ 
static  control  of  the  cooling  system  tend  to 
increase  motor  temperature.  Socony’s  Labora¬ 
tories  adapted  Socony  Motor  Oil  to  meet  these 
new  needs. 

You  are  not  interested  in  ”  viscosity”  or  ”  flash 
points.”  You  are  interested  in  the  fact  that 
Socony  Motor  Oil  is  tested  13  times;  that  54 
years  of  reflning  experience  stand  behind  it,  and 
that  whenever  a  new  automotive  development 
creates  a  new  lubricating  problem,  this  company 
will  have  a  motor  oil  to  meet  it. 

Standardize  on  Socony,  and  change  your  motor 
oil  every  500  miles. 

Thunder  in  the  Rear? 

You  will  never  hear  thunder  in  the  differential 
if  you  will  have  it  flushed  out  and  filled  with 
new  lubricant  twice  a  year.  Do  the  same  thing 
with  your  transmission.  Socony  Transmission 
Lubricant  and  Gear  Oil  cost  little.  New  gears 
cost  a  lot. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  or  NEW  YORK 


Standard  Farmers’  Roadside  Market”. 
Any  grower  belonging  to  this  associa¬ 
tion  must  produce  on  his  own  farm  a 
very  large  percentage  of  the  products 
sold  on  his  stand  and  in  addition  he 
agrees  to  obey  certain  rules  which  are 
formed  with  the  idea  of  making  the 
sign  stand  for  quality  in  the  eyes  of 
the  consumer. 

It  seems  probable  that  roadside  sell¬ 
ing  will  increase  and  that  there  will  be 
a  gradual,  development  toward  better 
stands  and  better  business  methods. 
Competition  is  getting  keen  and  if 
legitimate  growers  will  heed  the  signs 
of  the  times  and  work  together  the 
fly-by-night  roadside  stand  will  find 
competition  so  keen  that  it  will  be  dif¬ 
ficult  for  him  to  maintain  his  business. 


The  milk  supply  for  New  York  City 
is  considered  the  best  supply  for  any 
large  city  in  the  world. 


»tudiyBlizzard  Ensilage  Cutter 

m  >  AihGctd 


FREE 

:udy  the  Blizzard  spe- 
fications  and  ratings 
id  you  will  readily  ap- 
-eciate  why  the  de¬ 
mand  for  it  has  given 
5  a  yearly  gain  for  the 
ast  3  years  of  not 
ider  27%. 

Tells  how  to 
figure  capacity 

; any  ensilage  cutter.  How 
I  6gure  pulley  speed, 
^hat  speed  is  most  effi- 
ent.  What  a  Blizzard  will 
>  for  you,  on  low  speed  or 
gh  speed — small  power 
large  power.  Write  tos 


If  you  have  never  read  up  on  the  latest  Blizzard  Ensilage  Cut¬ 
ter  or  seen  it  work,  you’ll  be  amazed  at  its  many  irnproved 
features,  which  result  in  cheaper,  better  ensilage  cutting,  and 
bigger  capacity.  Get  our  catalog.  Study  these  features: 

Gears  run  in  oil.  Elevated  125  feet  in  test. 

Moving  parts  steel  encased.  Amazingly  light-running. 

Automatic  self- feed.  Record  capacity  for  each  size. 

Adjustable  outlet;  elevates  Makes  fine-cut 
any  angle. 


THE  JOS.  DICK 
MFC.  CO. 


ensilage. 

Dept.  83 
Canton,  Ohio  | 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 
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Milk  Prices 


On  the  12th  the  situation  was  a  little  mand  has  not  been  what  it  might  be,  million  bushels  below  highest  previou^ 
Thp  fniiniiHrio-  oT.,=>  T,  1  •  easier,  following  restricted  speculative  and  then  again  the  eggs  are  beginning  record  established  in  1922. 

fnr  activity.  On  the  13th  trade  strength-  to  show  shrunken  yolks  and  poorer  In  the  late  producing  states,  Maine 

®  zone  of  201-210  ened  following  the  government  report  interior  quality  which  is  indicative  of  shows  a  gain  of  slightly  over  six  mil 

miles  rrom  New  York  Gity.  - " —  *  — ■*- —  '  •  -•  - . .  p 


i 


showing  a  shortage  of  20,653,000  hot  weather  and  poor  handling  of  the  lion  bushels.  New  York  shows  a  gain 


y  ^  - •  •  ---O  ■*-*’  -w  V...  ^  VT  XJLCbX.LViXi.J.1.^  CJLIO  XAV/XA  k/LXOXX^XO*  XlCVV  X  VX  X\.  OllvWO  <X  g  Ctixl 

f-  pounds  compared  with  last  year.  Spec-  eggs.  Shippers  are  advised  to  make  of  not  quite  four  million  bushels, 

on  muK  testing  d.5%.  Sheffield  on  ulators  were  still  a  litle  cagy.  On  the  frequent  collections,  to  store  the  eggs  Pennsylvania  was  estimated  to  increase 


the  basis  of  3%. 


Class 

Dairymen’s 

League 

Sheffield 

Producers 

1 

Fluid  Milk.... 

3.37 

3.17 

2 

Fluid  Cream 

2.10 

2A 

Fluid  Cream 

2.26 

2B 

3 

Cond.  Milk.. 
Soft  Cheese.. 
Evap.  Cond. 

2.31 

1.90 

Milk  Powder 
Hard  Cheese 

2.30 

14th  the  situation  was  not  changed,  in  a  cool  well  ventilated  cellar,  and  to  her  crop  by  over  three  million  bushels 


On  Monday  the  16th  the  market  took  ship  from  the  farm  as  well  as  the  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  show  very 


a  sharp  turn  and  gained  a  quarter  of  depot  during  that  part  of  the  da'’  when  heavy  increases,  both  showing  increas- 


a  cent  and  speculators  withdrew  en¬ 
tirely.  It  was  felt  that  the  price  level 
would  strain  the  situation.  By  the  18th 
all  the  support  had  fallen  away,  and 
creamery  extras  lost  a  half  cent.  The 


the  heat  is  not  so  intense 


Lower  Trend  to  Live  Poultry 


FOWLS 


Butter  and  American  cheese.  Based  on  New  York  Carry  Over  from  the  17th  to  18th  was 
City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  American  heavy  due  to  the  light  trading,  and 
,  ,  .  with  the  pressure  to  sell  the  buying 

for  a^so/o  milk,  and®sheffie?d’s%.8o'^for®3%.'"^*  element  was  quick  to  see  its  advantage, 

and  they  put  on  the  screws. 


The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received 
from  the  dealer  is  the  result  of  the  weiehted  average. 


Colored  . 

Leghorn  . 

BROILERS  . 

Colored  . 

Leghorn  . 

DUCKS,  Nearby 


June  18 

July  II 

July  20, 
1927 

25-26 

-28 

20-25 

23-24 

-25 

18-20 

25-40 

32-45 

20-37 

15-28 

28-33 

20-26 

20-23 

20-23 

16-24 

es  of  between  eight  and  nine  million 
bushels.  Minnesota  stands  about  the 
same  as  last  year;  Colorado  shows  a 
gain  of  over  three  million  bushels; 
while  Idaho  shows  a  loss  of  about  an 


Feeds  and  Grains 


FUTURES 


Buyers  Control  Butter  Mart 


CREAMERY 

SALTED 

Higher  than  extra.... 
Extra  (92sc) . 


Lower 


July  20, 

July  18 

July  II 

1927 

451/4-45% 

453/4.461/4 

42 

-42'/2 

443/4 

45  -45/4 

41  1/2 

44  .441/2 

411/2-4434 

37 

-41 

40'/2-4M/2 

40  -41 

35 

-36 

The  quality  of  some  marks  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  show  the  effects  of  hot  weather. 
There  are  some  lines  that  remain  un¬ 
changed  the  year  around,  but  others 
follow  the  season.  As  the  result  we 
are  getting  a  little  more  stock  in  the 
lower  classifications. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  peak  has 
_  been  passed,  although  receipts  are 
FoiJf  market  has  been  a  hectic  holding  up  very  well.  Pastures  are  re- 

We^  re-  ported  in  good  condition.  It  is  expect¬ 
ed  that  supplies  will  not  diminish  dur¬ 
ing  the  rest  of  the  month.  At  the 
same  time  we  do  not  look  for  any 
heavy  increase. 

Considering  the  heavy  shortage  in 
cold  storage  holdings  compared  with 
last  year,  and  the  fact  that  no  heavy 
increase  is  anticipated  in  the  make,  the 
outlook  still  remains  very  satisfactory 
to  the  dairyman. 


affair  since  our  last  report, 
ported  last  week  that  it  was  hard  to 
say  which  way  the  market  would  go. 


WBMmtArm 


meswav 


““‘ftettcr 


IVU 

A  A  Jamesway  Ventilating  System  costs  less 
to  install  than  home  made  systems  and  pays 
its  way  right  from  the  start. 

A  Before  you  build,  remodel  or  install 
■UJjJ^any  ventilation  system,  write  us.  Get 
^Jj^^J^^the  facts  about  proper  ventilation 
for  Bams,  Poultry  and  Hog  Houses 
.as  worked  out  by  Jamesway  Engineers. 
^^I^ecan  save  youmoney.  / 

This  Book 
Is  FREE 

Write  today  to  y 
office  nearest 
you  —  tells 
you  every¬ 
thing  you*  ^ 
want  to  know' 

,  about  ventilation. 


JAMES  MF.6.  CO. 

Dept.  7930 
Ft,  Atkinson,  Wls. 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


LIVE  POULTRY  SHIPPERS 


and 


SHIP  YOUR  BROILERS,  fowl,  rabbits 
other  poultry  to  a  house  which  gives  you: 

PROMPT  RETURNS— HIGHEST  PRICES, 
MINIMUM  SHRINKAGE  (Returns  on  every  pound 
we  sell), 

ADVICE  WHEN  TO  SHIP  TO  STRIKE  BEST 
FREE  USE  OF  COOPS. 


Tags,  bulletins  .or  other  information. 


BAEDECKER  &  WILLIAMS,  INC., 

West  Washington  Market  New  York  Cit*- 


Cheese  Barely  Holding  Its  Own 


Heavier  receipts  and  less  activity  on 
the  part  of  buyers  have  caused  the  live 
poultry  market  to  slip.  Fowls  as  well 
as  broilers  have  taken  part  in  the 
change.  Broilers  are  increasing  in 
supply  and  the  demand  has  been  none 
too  good  for  fowls.  From  now  on  we 
may  expect  a  gradual  falling  off  in 
prices  although  it  won’t  be  long  now 
before  we  see  better  prices  being  paid 
for  small  broilers.  In  order  to  gain 
every  advantage  in  the  market  it  will 
be  advisable  to  grade  the  birds  care¬ 
fully  in  the  crates,  and  only  ship  those 
birds  which  show  some  signs  of  having 
been  fitted.  Another  precaution  that 
will  save  money,  is  to  time  express 
shipments  of  live  poultry  as  well  as 
rabbits  to  arrive  not  later  than  Friday 
morning,  in  order  to  permit  the  stock 
to  clear  and  thereby  avoid,  a  Sunday 
carry-over. 


(At  Chicago) 

July  18 

July  II 

Wheat  (July)..,.. 

1.26% 

1.28% 

1.423^ 

Corn  (July) . 

1.065/8 

1.05% 

.99% 

Oats  (July) . 

.463/4 

.463/4 

.44% 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red 

1.741/8 

1.695/8 

1.5478 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel.. 

1.23% 

1.221/8 

1.20% 

Oats,  No.  2 . 

.69 

.78% 

.54 

FEEDS 

July  16, 

(At  Buffalo) 

July  14 

July  7 

1927 

Grade  Oats  . 

46.00 

46.00 

36.00 

Spring  Bran  . 

30.50 

31.00 

29.50 

Hard  Bran  . 

34.00 

36.00 

32.00 

Standard  Mids  .... 

36.00 

36.00 

35.00 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 

45.00 

44.50 

41.00 

Flour  Mids  . 

44.00  ' 

45.00 

40.00 

Red  Dog  . 

46.00 

47.00 

45.00 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

43.00 

43.00 

38.50 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

43.00 

43.00 

38.50 

Corn  Meal  . 

43.50 

43.50 

44.00 

Gluten  Feed  . 

43.7S 

43.75 

35.00 

Gluten  Meal  . 

59.75 

59.75 

47.50 

36%  C.  S.  Meal 

53.00 

53.00 

39.50 

41%  C.  S.  Meal 

58.00 

59.50 

42.00 

43%  C.  ,S.  Meal 

60.00 

61.50 

44.50 

34%  0.  P.  Linseed 

Meal  . 

50.50 

51.00 

45.50 

The  above  quotations 

are  those 

of  the  local 

Buffalo 

market  and  are  F.  0. 

B.  They 

are  reported 

in  the 

STATE 


July  20, 


Live  Stock 


weekly  letter  of  the  N. 
Agriculture  and  Markets. 


T.  State  Department  of 


FLATS 

July  18 

July  II 

1927 

Fresh  Fancy  . 

25% -26% 

25%. 26% 

24%-25% 

July  18 

Fresh  Average  . 

23%. 24% 

Prime  .... 

.  16.00- 

Held  Fancy  . 

30  -32 

30  -32 

27  -28 

Medium 

.  11.00-15.75 

Held  Average  . 

29  -30 

29  -30 

25  -26 

Culls  . 

.  8.00-10.00 

The  cheese 

market 

is  just 

about 

STEERS 

Best  . 

(per  100  lb) 

.  14.00-15.00 

holding  its  own,  in  fact 

there  is  just  a 

Medium 

. .  11.50-13.50 

little  bit  of  an 

easier  trend.  The  West 

Common 

.  9.00-11.00 

July  II  .. 
18.00-18.50 


9.00-12.00 


No  Change  in  Beans 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the 
iLso-isIso  bean  market  and  prices  are  nominal. 

9.00-10.00 


July  20 
1927 

IS. 75-16.00 


13.00-14.00 

9.00-12.50 


11.75-12.00 
lO.OO-l  1.50 
7.00-  9.00 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 
Wanted 


HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  I/lve  Poultry  house  in  New  York  City. 
Established  1883,  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet 
for  your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and 
free  holiday  calendar  folder  K  27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc.  com“on 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  City  Merchant 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SHIP 

LIVE  BROILERS  and  EGGS 

DELAY  MAY  COST  YOU  MONEY 

We  remit  daily  at  top  market.  Write  for  coops,  tags, 
information  on  market  prices,  etc.  J.  C.  B.  has  satis¬ 
fied  thousands  of  shippers  for  over  23  years. 

JOSEPH  C.  BERMAN,  Inc. 

WEST  WASHINGTON  MARKET,  N.  Y. 


EGGS,  Etc. — Small  consignments  from 


producers  in  your  territory  bring 
jvery  attractive  prices  NOW.  Prompt  returns 
always.  Refer  to  Dun  or  Bradstreet.  Ship  us 
your  next  case.  ZENITH  BUTTER  &  EGG 
CO.,  170  Duane  Street,  New  York  City. 


is  offering  fresh  cheese  quite  freely, 
while  Northern  New  York  markets  are 
beginning  to  quiver.  However,  New 
York  prices  are  holding  steady.  A  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  market  is  the  fact  that  some 
lower  cost  lots  are  now  in  transit.  The 
week  ending  July  14  found  the  trade 
taking  care  of  fairly  active  demand, 
especially  on  close  selections  which 
generally  sold  at  26^4  cents.  Occasion¬ 
ally  small  out  of  town  sales  brought 
a  fraction  above  that  figure.  However, 
the  selections  have  been  broadening, 
and  some  lots  have  sold  as  low  as  23 
and  24  cents. 

Cold  storage  holdings  report  of  the 
U.  S.  D.  A.  shows  53,617,000  lbs.  on 
July  1,  compared  to  49,999,000  a  year 
ago. 

Fancy  Nearby  Eggs  Higher 


BULLS  (per  100  lb.) 

Be.st  heavy .  9.00-9.50 

Medium  .  8.50-9.00 

Common  light .  7.50-8.00 

COWS  (per  100  lb.) 


9.00-9.25 

8.00-8.75 

7.00-7.75 


7.25-7.35 

6.00-7.00 

5.00-5.75 


Best  heavy . 

....  10.00-10.75 

9.75-10.50 

Medium  . 

....  6.50-  8.75 

7.50-  9.25 

Cutters  . 

....  4.50-  6.50 

5.50-  7.00 

Reactors  . 

5.00-  9.50 

5.00-  9.00 

LAMBS  (per  100  lb.) 

Prime  . 

....  15.00-16.00 

16.00-16.50 

Medium  . 

13.50-14.50 

14.00-15.25 

Culls  . 

1.00-12.00 

12.00- 

HOGS  (per  100 

lb.) 

Up  to  150  lbs.... 

....  10.00-15.25 

10.00-10.50 

150-200  lbs . . 

....  10.50-11.00 

10.60-1 1.00 

Over  200  lbs . 

....  11.00-11.80 

11.00-11.80 

6.75-7.00 

5.00-6.50 

3.00-4.50 

3.00-5.50 


14.25-14.50 
1 1.50-14.00 
9.00-11.00 


RABBITS  (per  lb.)  .15-  .20 
VEAL  CALVES  (per  100  lb.) 
Country  dressed  .15-  .24 


.I8-.24  .25-  .26 


.15-  .25  .10-  .22 


Only  Fancy  Hay  Holding  Firm 


NEARBY  WHITE 

July  20, 

Hennery 

1927 

July  II 

July  18 

Selected  Extras  .. 

37-39 

37  -39 

38  -40 

Average  Extras  .... 

34-35 

36  .37 

36  -38 

Extra  Firsts  . 

30-32 

33  -35 

33  -35 

Firsts  . 

28-29 

3l%-32 

31% -32 

Gathered  . 

26-31 

30  .34 

30  .34 

BROWNS 

Hennery  . 

31 -3S 

36  -38 

36  -38 

Gathered  . 

25-30 

30% -35 

30% -35 

Fancy  nearby  eggs  have  advanced  in 
price.  Diminished  receipts  were  pri¬ 
marily  responsible  for  the  change.  In 
fact,  arrivals  from  the  west  as  well  as 
nearby  have  shown  a  marked  drop 
since  the  middle  of  the  month,  and  the 
market  as  a  whole  seems  to  be 
strengthening.  As  yet  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  market  centers  in  the 
fancier  marks,  while  intermediate 
grades  and  low  classifications  do  not 
show  any  pronounced  improvement.  As 
soon  as  the  accumulations  work  off, 
which  will  undoubtedly  be  in  the  next 
few  days,  we  may  see  a  more  universal 
improvement  in  prices,  providing,  of 
course,  Biddy  and  all  her  sisters  do  not 
take  it  into  their  heads  to  go  on  a 
rampage.  This  is  not  likely  however, 
for  the  flush  season  is  over,  and  pro¬ 
duction  is  on  the  decrease  with  hot 
weather  taking  its  toll. 

The  hot  weather  has  taken  a  two¬ 
fold  toll.  In  the  country  production  is 
dropping  off,  except  in  those  commer¬ 
cial  plants  where  conditions  are  under 
more  perfect  control.  The  city  end  is 
also  feeling  the  effects  of  heat.  De- 


Only  the  choicer  lines  of  hay  are 
holding  steady.  In  fact,  Timothy  con¬ 
taining  light  mixtures  of  grass  or 
clover  and  grading  No.  1  are  lower.  It 
is  only  the  best  grade  of  straight  Tim¬ 
othy  that  holds  steady,  at  $24.00;  No. 
2  $21.00—23.00;  No.  3,  $17.00— $19.00; 
mixtures  vary  from  $16.00  to  $23.00 
depending  on  grades.  Straw  and  state 
alfalfa  prices  unchanged. 


Potato  Prices  Improve 


The  dark  clouds  hovering  over  the 
potato  market  have  broken  up.  Here 
and  there  a  little  sunshine  is  coming 
through.  Best  Virginias  from  the  Nor¬ 
folk  district  have  advanced  from  a 
range  of  $1.63-1.75  up  to  $2.00-2.25. 
Eastern  Shores  were  bringing  from 
$2.00  to  2.25  on  the  18th,  whereas  on 
the  11th  they  were  bringing  from  $1.50 
to  2.75.  On  the  11th  Marylands  were 
bringing  $1.00  per  100  lb.  sack,  while 
on  the  18th  they  were  bringing  from 
$2.00  to  2.25  per  bbl.  The  price  ad¬ 
vance,  although  it  appears  to  be  quite 
sharp,  still  leaves  the  returns  to  the 
farmer  very  inadequate. 

When  we  consider  the  government 
crop  reports  however,  it  can  be  seen 
why  the  price  has  been  so  low.  The 
second  early  states  have  increased  their 
production  by  a  million  and  a  half 
bushels.  In  fact  the  entire  potato  crop 
according  to  the  government  estimate 
shows  an  increase  of  about  9%  over 
last  year.  We  are  still,  however,  nine 


Fishkill  Farms 

Offer  the  Following 

BULL  CALVES 

Fiskkill  De  Meer  Hengervtld 
Born  Feb,  6,  292S 
Fishkill  De  Hond  Hengerveld 
Born  Feb,  13,  1928 

HEIFER  CALVES 

Fithkill  May  Maid 
Born  April  26,  1928 

For  Pedigrees,  prices,  terms,  etc.. 
Write 

Fishkill  Farms 

HENRY  MORGENHTHAU,  Jr.,  Owner 
461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


Pigs  From  Reliable  Stock 


Buy  wliere  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity.  We 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs,  fast  growers,  that  will  prove 
a  good  investment — thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size 
and  breeding.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire— Berkshire  &  Chester 

7  to  8  weeks  old . S3. 50 

8  to  10  weeks  old . $4.00 

Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  money  refunded.  10  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free.  A.  M.  LUX,  206 
Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  Wob.  1415. 


FEEDERS  OR  BREEDERS 


PIGS  OF  QUALITY 

When  starting  to  raise  a  hog.  why  not  have  quaUty. 
These  are  all  largo  blocky  pigs.  The  kind  that  will  make 
a  hog.  What  is  50c  more  on  a  good  pig  to  raise. 
Yorkshire  and  Che.ster  cro.ss  or  Chester  a*d  Berkshire 
cross,  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $3.50  each;  8  to  10  weeks  old, 
$3.75  each.  I  will  ship  C.O.D.  to  you  on  approval  and  it 
you  are  not  satisfied  In  10  days  with  the  pigs,  return 
pigs  at  my  expense.  No  charge  for  crating.  WALTER 
LUX.  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0086. 
P.  S.— I  guarantee  them  to  be  aU  healthy  pigs. 


PIGS— FEEDERS  OR  BREEDERS 


Chester  or  Berkshire  cro.ss.  or  Yorkshire  or  Chester 
cross,  2  months  old,  $3.50  each;  3  months  old.  $4.00 
each.  Pure  bred  Chester  Whites,  2  months  old,  $4.25 
each.  Pure  bred  Durocs,  2  months  old,  $4.50  each. 
Barrows.  Boars  or  Sows.  All  pigs  are  from  our  regis¬ 
tered  Boars  and  high  grade  Sows,  We  have  our  pigs 
aR  treated  for  cholera,  free  from  disease  of  any  kind. 
Will  ship  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  Money  Order.  Our 
guarantee— Keep  them  10  days  and  if  not  satisfied,  re¬ 
turn  pigs  and  your  money  will  be  returned.  State  if 
you  want  for  breeders.  Pairs,  no  kin.  Crates  free. 
STONEHAM  PIG  FARM.  W.  J.  Talbott,  Prop.,  Box  115, 
151  Main  St.,  Stoneham,  Mass. 


Reliable  Pigs 


They  are  heavy  legged,  square  backed,  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  crossed,  also  Berkshire  and  Chester  crossed, 
8  to  10  weeks  old,  $3.50  each.  They  are  the  kind 
that  make  large  hogs.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D. 
on  approval.  Also  a  few  high  grade  Berkshire  pigs, 
8  weeks  old,  $6.00  each.  Keep  them  ten  days  and  if 
not  satisfactory,  return  at  my  expense.  No  charge  for 
crating.  EDWARD  COLLINS,  35  Walthem  St..  Lex¬ 
ington,  Mass.  Telephone  0839-R  Lexinoton. 
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Higher  Milk  Prices  in  North  Country  Cause  Heavier  Grain  Feeding- -County  Notes 


I 


PLENTY  of  rain  has  interfered  quite 
a  hit  with  the  haying,  but  so  far 
has  helped  corn,  buckwheat,  oats  and 
barley,  and  last  but  not  least  the  weeds. 
The  hay  has  been  growing  a  bit  too, 
and  is  still  very  green.  The  hay  crop 
is  very  spotted, 
some  sections  hav¬ 
ing  a  good  stand 
and  others  being 
disappointed  when 
they  came  to  cut 
into  the  meadows. 
There  is  still  some 
m  i  1 1  e  1 1  and  buck- 
wheat  being  sowed. 
Most  of  this  will  be 
used  for  late  feed. 
The  increase  in  the 
rice  of  milk  has  started  more  grain 
feeding. 

One  of  my  friends  told  me  yesterday 
that  he  had  learned  from  experience 
that  he  could  make  more  clean  money 
by  feeding  a  thousand  dollars  worth 
of  grain  between  the  first  of  July  and 
the  first  of  the  next  June  than  he 
could  by  feeding  a  thousand  dollars 
worth  between  August  1st  or  Septem¬ 
ber  1st  and  the  following  June  first. 
This  sounds  perfectly  reasonable  when 
one  stops  to  think  that  a  cow  produc¬ 
ing  only  35  pounds  of  milk  per  day, 
must  eat  and  digest  over  150  pounds 
of  pasture  grass.  A  little  time  spent 
in  trying  to  get  together  only  five 
pounds  of  the  grass  in  an  average 
pasture  will  soon  convince  us  that  for 
us  to  hope  to  keep  our  good  cows  up 
in  production  on  grass  alone  will  call 
for  more  than  a  twenty-four  hour  day, 
and  an  extra  set  of  teeth. 

St.  Lawrence  to  Have  Scout 
Gamp 

St.  Lawrence  County  will  have  its  first 
farm  boy  camp  on  August  6th  to  8th  at 
Camp  Vigor  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 
This  camp  is  being  carried  on  by  the 
Farm  Bureau  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Boy 
Scouts  co-operating.  Leon  Claus,  county 
agricultural  agent,  and  W.  A.  Wright, 
scout  executive  will  be  in  charge.  They 
are  planning  both  an  educational  and 
recreational  programme. 

The  4-H  Club  camp  in  Jefferson  county 
for  the  girls  starts  on  July  29th  with 
Miss  Catherine  Burkelow  of  Cornell  in 
charge.  Eleanor  Cummings  will  carry 
on  basketry  classes  and  Nellie  Woodruff 
and  Esther  Kendall  will  look  after  the 
recreation.  H.  S.  Pringle  of  the  Cornell 
Farm  Mechanics  Department  will  have 
charge  of  the  boys  camp  the  following 
week,  with  Wesley  Emberley  and  Leo 
Chamberlain  as  assistants.  John  Reyn¬ 
olds,  State  Assistant  Leader  of  4-H  Club 
work  will  be  at  the  camps  part  of  the 
time. 

County  Leader  Charles  W.  Reed  felt 
pretty  well  pleased  with  the  showing 


made  by  his  boys  at  the  Field  Days  at 
Cornell  in  June.  Ralph  Martin  of  Evans 
Mills  won  9th  place  out  of  90  in  cattle 
judging;  Phelps  Carter  of  Adams  Center 
stood  3rd  and  Led  Chamberlain  of  Water- 
town  6th  in  poultry  judging  with  a  class 
of  90  again. 

Ogdensburg  May  Have  Fair 

The  Ogdensburg  Fair  Association  has 
incorporated  with  the  idea  of  holding  a 
fair  this  year  if  enough  people  can  be 
interested  in  backing  the  idea.  John  A. 
Wert  who  has  been  president  is  active  in 
this  effort  to  revive  the  organization.  R. 
R.  Orr  is  the  secreary. 


Notes  from  Eastern  Penna. 

Regardless  of  special  investigations 
made  and  analytical  reports  presented, 
the  hoary  and  aged  problem  of  how 
more  equitable  farm  taxation  and  lower 
rates  can  be  successfully  secured  and 
continued  in  active  operation  remains  the 
same  unsolved  enigma.  Under  some 
special  requirements,  Tilden  township, 
Berks  county,  farmers  are  assessed 
twenty-two  mills  for  the  school  tax  alone. 


Excessive  moisture  prevailed  for  the 
entire  month  of  June,  rain  falling  nearly 
every  day.  July,  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
month,  has  also  produced  a  similar  un¬ 
favorable  climatic  record,  both  hay  and 
cereal  crops  being  harmed  by  the  cli¬ 
matic  conditions.  The  wheat  crop  will  be 
much  reduced  as  compared  with  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year. 

Spontaneous  Combustion  Causes 
Fires 

A  number  of  well-filled  barns  were 
destroyed  by  fire  due  to  the  spontaneous 
heating  of  hay.  Continual  heavy  rains 
would  not  permit  the  usual  complete 
curing  of  the  heavy  crop  of  grass  and 
the  fires  followed,  causing  heavy  losses. 
The  usual  losses  occasioned  by  lightning 
striking  barns  unprotected  by  lightning 
rods,  are  reported  to  the  local  mutual 
fire  insurance  companies.  Where  com¬ 
munities  are  conspicuous  for  the  large 
number  of  lightning  rods  to  be  seen  on 
farm  buildings,  the  losses  are  infrequent 
and  less  burdensome  for  the  assessments 
made  upon  policy  holders. 

The  death  of  Harry  B.  Schall,  secretary 


of  the  famed  Lehigh  County  Agricultural 
Society,  Allentown,  Pa.,  was  learned  with 
sorrow  by  thousands  of  exhibitors  and 
patrons.  Honesty  and  fairness  was  his 
strong  character.  Pennsylvania  will  have 
a  reduced  acreage  of  buckwheat  to  har¬ 
vest  this  season.  The  bulk  of  this  de¬ 
lectable  product  of  the  farm  is  sold  to 
a  few  large  firms  who  have  won  an  al¬ 
most  world-wide  reputation  for  their 
special  buckwheat  flour  brands.  Honey 
bees  also  are  busy  in  seeking  other 
flowers  as  a  substitute  for  the  genuine 
buckwheat  honey. — Oliver  D.  Schock. 


Mercer  County— We  had  rain  seven¬ 
teen  days  in  June.  Hay  is  still  growing 
and  harvest  will  begin  in  ten  days  or 
two  weeks.  The  annual  Pomona  Grange 
picnic  for  this  county  will  be  held  at 
Community  Park,  Grove  City,  August 
11th.  Eggs  are  bringing  27c  and  old  po¬ 
tatoes  75c.  There  seems  to  be  no  mar¬ 
ket  for  country  butter.  Corn,  oats  and 
potatoes  have  made  a  rapid  growth  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  ten  days.  All  postal  em¬ 
ployees  had  a  picnic  on  July  4th  at  Erie, 
Pa.— H.  J.  R. 


New  York  County  Notes 


Chautauqua  County—  Farmers  are 
trying  to  hay  but  the  rainy  weather  de¬ 
layed  progress.  There  was  just  one  day 
last  week  that  it  did  not  rain  some  time 
during  the  24  hours.  Haying  is  about 
two  weeks  behind  the  normal  season.  It 
will  be  a  good  crop  on  new  meadows  but 
old  meadows  are  very  weedy.  There  are 
so  many  abandoned  farms  and  farms 
without  dairies  that  no  one  worries  much 
about  hay.  Pastures  are  unusually  good 
for  the  season  of  the  year  and  dairies 
are  holding,  up  good  in  their  milk. — 
A.  J.  N. 

■  Cattaraugus  County — The  third  week 
in  July  finds  haying  barely  started,  due 
to  rain.  The  hay  crop  is  excellent  on  the 
farms  that  are  being  farmed,,.  The  un¬ 
tenanted  farms  shovr  a  heavy  growth  of 
various  field  weeds.  Corn  and  potatoes 
look  well  but  in  many  places  are  suffer¬ 
ing  for  cultivation.  Farm  gardens  are 
weedy  in  many  places.  Oats  are  very 
heavy  and  many  fields  are  heading.  Pas¬ 
tures  are  good  and  milk  production  is 
holding  up  well.  The  1  cent  per  quart 
increase  will  tend  to  increase  fall  pro¬ 
duction.  The  Pomona  Grange  will  meet 
at  Mansfield  on  August  31  and  September 
1.  Farmers  are  as  a  rule  optimistic — 
M.  M.  S. 

Steuben  County — The  land  has  been 
so  wet  that  farmers  are  putting  in  buck¬ 
wheat  on  considerable  land  that  they  ex¬ 
pected  to  plant  to  potatoes.  The  work 
of  cultivating  crops  is  behind  and 
meadows  are  poor  on  the  average.  All 
land  has  been  too  wet  and  high  ground 
is  badly  winterkilled.  The  June  drop  of 
fruit  has  been  very  heavy.  There  have 
been  many  severe  local  storms  including 
a  few  hail  storms.  A  few  veals  have 
been  bringing'  14  cents,  butter  40  cents, 
eggs  26  cents,  fresh  cows  $125  to  $160. 
Things  the  farmer  needs  are  high  in 
price  and  what  he  sells  is  very  low.  New 
potatoes  are  bringing  23  cents  a  peck. — 
C.  H.  E. 

Allegany  County —  Every  one  has 
been  suffering  from  a  heat  wave  in  which 
the  temperature  reached  97  degrees.  The 
hot  weather  is  very  favorable  for  the  corn 


Central  New  York  Notes 


Haying  has  been  begun  in  earnest 
among  the  hills  of  central  and 
southern  New  York.  Even  in  this  hilly 
country  little  hay  is  pitched  by  hand 
any  more.  The  side  delivery  rake,  hay 
loader,  and  horse  fork  have  taken  most 
of  the  lifting  out  of  the  job. 

One  of  the  old  games  of  the  haying 
season  is  also  a  thing  of  the  past,  the 
game  of  “bushing”  the  city  relatives 
who  came  out  to  the  farm  to  help  in 
haying  during  their  two  weeks  va¬ 
cation.  The  city  cousin  being  soft  at 
heavy  work  out  in  the  sun,  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  good  old  days,  before  the 
automobile,  made  it  their  first  business 
to  “put  the  city  man  into  the  shade.” 

Now  the  city  relative  takes  his  two 
weeks  of  vacation  gipsying  instead  of 
helping  with  the  haying.  Unbelievable 
thousands  of  them  and  their  families 
spread  out  over  the  state,  camping  at 
“|Free  Camp  Sites”,  stopping  at  “Rooms 


for  Tourists”,  eating  hot  dogs  or  camp¬ 
ing  on  the  public  camp  sites  in  the 
state  forests. 

Last  week  we  drove  up  into  the 
Adirondacks  over  the  week-end.  Al¬ 
though  it  is  early  ,in  the  season,  the 
public  camp  sites  were  pretty  nearly 
all  occupied  with  auto  parties,  mostly 
families.  They  all  seemed  happy,  hap¬ 
pier  than  the  folks  we  saw  sitting  on 
the  porches  of  expensive  hotels.  There 
were  people  from  nearly  every  state 
and  not  a  few  of  them  were  New  York 
State  farmers. 

The  camp  sites  maintained  by  the 
state  have  room  enough  for  14,000  peo¬ 
ple  all  to  be  camping  at  one  time. 

We  saw  signs  in  front  of  many  farm 
houses  that  read,  “Rooms  for  Tourists 
with  Bath”.  Some  were  not  so  particu¬ 
lar  and  would  take  tourists  whether 
they  had  had  a  bath  or  not. — C.  T. 


crop.  The  first  cutting  of  alfalfa  was  in 
the  barn,  although  “catchy”  weather  is 
making  it  difficult  to  cure  the  crop. 
Thunder  storms  have  been  frequent  and 
there  has  been  some  damage  from  light¬ 
ning  and  wind.  Elm  Valley  experienced 
a  wind  storm  July  9  which  blew  down 
trees  and  knocked  many  crops  flat.  The 
farm  bureau  is  sending  out  weather  fore¬ 
casts  through  various  telephone  ex¬ 
changes.  New  potatoes  are  bringing  40 
cents  per  peck ;  new  butter  45  cents  per 
pound.  The  early  crop  of  canning  peas 
haa  been  delivered  to  the  vineries  and 
the  quality  is  good  but  the  yield  is  low. 
The  Allegany  County  Farmers’  picnic 
will  be  held  August  9th  near  Belvidere. 
— Mrs.  O.  H. 

Cortland  County-  Haying  is  about 
two  or  three  weeks  late  as  the  rainy 
weather  of  June  has  continued  through 
July.  There  will  be  hundreds  of  acres 
of  hay  which  will  hot  be  cut.  The  cab¬ 
bage  crop  is  not  as  promising  as  usual. 
The  plants  were  scarce  and  insects  have 
done  a  considerable  amount  of  damage. 
— W.  N.  G. 

Delaware  County — The  weather  has 
been  very  hot  although  light  showers 
brought  some  relief.  Most  farmers  will 
begin  haying  this  week  although  the  crop 
is  late  and  hay  is  hard  to  cure.  New 
potatoes  have  been  retailing  for  $1  a 
bushel,  eggs  30  cents  at  local  stores.  Corn 
is  late  and  some  did  not  plant  any  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  wet  weather.  Not  much 
oats  planted  in  this  vicinity.  The  annual 
Delaware  County  picnic  will  be  held  on 
the  State  Agricultural  School  grounds  in 
Delhi  on  August  16.  Honorable  J.  D. 
Clark  is  chairman  of  the  program  com¬ 
mittee  and  Director  C.  O.  DuBois  of  the 
state  school  and  other  members  of  differ¬ 
ent  committees  are  arranging  programs 
which  will  be  interesting  and  instructive. 
— Mrs.  E.  N.  N. 

In  the  Hudson  Valley 

Sullivan  County — Only  two  days  out 
of  six  could  farmers  hay  as  it  rained  the 
other  four  days.  Eggs  are  bringing  36 
cents,  butter  40  cents  and  broilers  26 
while  ducks  sell  for  28  cents  a  pound. 
Corn  looks  good  and  potatoes  are  making 
headway  despite  the  wet  weather.  A 
meeting  was  held  recently  at  Liberty  to 
direct  traffic  off  the  main  street  but 
business  men  were  greatly  opposed  be¬ 
cause  they  would  lose  trade,  so  route  17 
will  still  go  through  as  before. — P.  E. 

Greene  County —  The  few  hot  days 
in  early  July  has  enabled  many  farmers 
to  plant  ensilage  corn.  If  the  weather 
remains  favorable  it  is  probable  that 
more  will  be  planted.  Rainy  weather 
has  delayed  haying  two  or  three  weeks 
later  than  average.  The  Pomona  Grange 
met  at  Medway  on  June  30.  Seth  T.  Cole 
of  the  State  Tax  Bureau  gave  the  princi¬ 
pal  address  and  Halcott  Center  Grange 
presented  an  amusing  one  act  play.  The 
county  fair  will  be  held  at  Cairo,  August 
13  to  16.— E.  G.  B. 

Columbia  County— -The  thermometer 
registered  95  yesterday  which  was  the 
hottest  day  this  year.  Eggs  are  bringing 
35  cents  a  dozen,  cherries  14  to  18  cents 
a  quart  and  strawberries  10  to  15  cents 
a  quart,  red  raspberries  7  to  15  cents  per 
.quart.  Ogden  Farms  near  Kinderhook 
has  an  exceptionally  fine  corn  field  which 
is  too  big  to  be  cultivated  again.  Much 
buckwheat  was  put  in  last  week.  Corn 
is  growing  fast.  Pheasants  are  very  nu¬ 


merous  in  Locust  Ledge  section  but  do 
not  seem  to  bother  crops.  Five  farms 
in  Gallatin  Township  have  been  bought 
by  people  from  the  city  for  country  es¬ 
tates. — Mrs.  C.  V.  H. 

In  the  “North  Country” 

Franklin  County —  The  hot  weather 
has  helped  the  corn  which  got  a  late 
start  because  of  the  cold  spring.  Gar¬ 
dens  are  late  but  are  growing  well.  The 
berry  crop  promises  to  be  good  unless 
damaged  by  dry  weather.  Haying  has 
been  started  and  there  appears  to  be  a 
fair  crop.  .  The  potato  acreage  is  heavy 
and  the  crop  is  growing  well. — Mrs.  W.  R. 

Essex  County —  Potato  growers  in 
this  county  used  a  high  percentage  of 
certified  seed  and  the  crop  is  looking 
good.  Sunflowers  and  peas  and  oats, 
which  are  used  locally  for  substitutes 
for  silage  corn  are  growing  fine.  Hay 
will  be  a  heavy  crop.  Some  have  already 
begun  but  many  are  waiting  until  next 
week.  Apparently  wild  berries  will^  be 
a  heavy  crop. — Mrs.  W.  R. 

Clinton  County —  We  have  had  some 
unusually  hot  weather  for  this  county 
which  has  been  followed  by  thunder 
storms  and  heavy  rain.  Haying  is  just 
begun  with  a  good  crop  except  on  old 
meadows.  Early  grain  is  looking  good. 
Many  farmers  were  caught  with  old  po¬ 
tatoes  on  their  hands  and  no  market  for 
them.  Clinton  County  cattle  are  being 
TB  tested  again  with  very  few  reactors. 
— R.  J.  M. 

Lewis  County —  The  farmers  of  Lewis 
county  are  quite  optimistic,  over  the  out¬ 
look  for  the  future,  as  well  they  may  be, 
for  at  the  present  time  there’s  one  of  the 
best  hay  crops  assured,  there  has  been 
in  many  a  year  and  the  hum  of  the  mower 
and  the  purr  of  the  hay  loader,  is  now 
being  heard  throughout  the  broad  and 
fertile  expanse  of  the  Black  River  valley. 
The  outlook  during  the  early  springtime, 
seemed  rather  uncertain;  the  continued 
cold  and  backward  weather,  seemed  to 
give  it  a  set  back,  the  warmer  weather 
prevailing,  the  last  half  of  June,  together 
with  the  warm  sultry  days  of  early  July, 
simply  did  wonders,  for  the  dairymen  of 
the  greatest  milk  producing  section,  of 
this  grand  old  Empire  State.  Silo  corn 
that  seemed  so  weak  and  sickly  looking, 
for  the  past  several  weeks,  with  the  warm 
weather  that  has  prevailed,  since  the 
month  of  July  came  in,  for  the  most  part 
is  doing  excellent  and  unless  the  unex¬ 
pected  happens,  bids  fair  to  harvest  an 
average  crop.  Pastures  have  kept  up 
unusually  well,  thus  far  this  season  and 
the  annual  shrinkage  in  milk  noticeable, 
in  early  July,  has  this  year,  been  quite 
conspicuous  by  its  absence  ;<for  a  period 
of  more  than  three  weeks,  during  the 
month  of  June,  the  total  daily  output  at 
the  Sheffield  Farms  shipping  station,  was 
well  over  1,000  cans  per  day.  Some  farm¬ 
ers  with  rather  undersized  dairies,  are 
rather  shy  of  the  prospect,  of  increasing 
the  size  of  their  herds ;  the  present  price 
of  good  young  milch  cows,  which  is 
around  $125  per  head,  is  by  many  deemed 
exorbitant.  One  hears  now  and  then  a 
dairyman  grumbling,  .about  the  present 
prices  received  for  fluid  milk.  Lack  of 
a  100  per  cent  organization  has  always 
been  a  rather  serious  drawback,  but  for¬ 
getting  their  petty  jealousies,  and  bury¬ 
ing  the  hatchet  for  all  time,  would  come 
nearer  a  solution,  of  their  problems,  no 
doubt. — C.  L.  S. 
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The  modern  housewife  does 
not  spend  the  hours  of  swelt¬ 
ering  over  a  stove  to  do  the 
yearly  canning  and  preserving 
that  Grandmother  did.  With 
the  many  new  kinds  of  kitchen 
conveniences,  you  can  easily 
put  a  generous  supply  of 
fruits,  berries  and  vegetables 
away  for  next  winter.  Come 
into  a  “Farm  Service”  Hard¬ 
ware  Store  and  let  us  show 
you  simple  equipment  for  the 
“cold  pack.”  For  a  few  dol¬ 
lars  you  can  save  hours  of 
work  and  be  more  sure  that 
things  will  come  out  just 
right.  If  you  do  not  have  a 
gasoline  or  kerosene  stove, 
now  is  the  time  to  get  one  for 
preserving  and  canning.  Be¬ 
fore  you  start,  see  that  you 
have  good  paring  knives,  fruit 
corers,  berry  hullers,  strain¬ 
ers,  dippers,  big  kettles,  jar 
rubbers,  food  choppers  and 
all  such  things.  You  can  get 
the  best  of  the  kind  at  our 
“tag”  stores,  priced  right  and 
of  that  thoroughly  dependable 
quality  that  makes  them  last 
for  many  years. 


YouTY‘FaTm  Service*' 
Hardware  Men. 
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My  Success  as  a  Farmerette 

Girl  is  Sorry  That  Her  Life  on  a  Farm  Did  Not  Begin  Earlier 


WHEN  a  child  my  greatest  desire 
was  to  live  on  a  farm  since  I  al¬ 
ways  heard  how  wonderful  farm  life 
was.  I  lived  in  the  city  most  of  my 
life  until  I  was  sixteen,  then  my  de¬ 
sire  was  fulfilled,  as  we  were  forced 
to  go  to  the  country  through  the  ill 
health  of  my  father. 

The  day  we  moved  out  to  the  farm 
was  a  great  day  in  my  life.  Oh,  the 
wonders  that  awaited  me  there.  I 
didn’t  even  know  what  a  plow  was  and 
was  surprised  to  see  so  many  tools.  It 
was  July  when  we  moved  out  and 
since  there  was  nothing  on  the  place 


This  attractive  apron  No.  5401  is 
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70  illustrations  showing  all  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  stitches  in  embroidery.  Enclose  10c 
additional  for  an  embroidery  catalog  and 
send  all  orders  to  Embroidery  Depart¬ 
ment,  American  Agriculturist,  461-4th  Av¬ 
enue,  New  York,  City. 


hut  hay  and  grain  I  had  it  easy  that 
summer. 

The  second  day  we  were  in  our  new 
home  I  donned  a  pair  of  overalls  and 
went  out  to  investigate.  Much  to  my 
disappointment  people  were  shocked. 
It  was  in  their  belief  a  shame  for  a 
girl  to  wear  overalls.  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  they’d  just  have  to  get  used 
to  it.  If  I  was  going  to  work  I’d 
do  it  in  comfort  with  no  skirts  fiutter- 
ing  around  getting  caught  and  torn  at 
every  turn  and  twist.  They  did  get 
used  to  it  and  what’s  more  the  style 
was  adopted.  Haying-time  came  on 
fast.  Inexperienced  as  I  was  it  in¬ 
terested  me  greatly.  My  first  ride  on 
the  hay  load  thrilled  me  as  much  as 
though  I  had  been  up  in  an  aeroplane. 
But,  I  must  confess  I  did  hang  on  tight 
for  fear  of  falling.  Then  came  reap¬ 
ing.  My  wonders  never  ceased  while 
the  binder  worked. 

An  Interesting  Summer 
Oh,  how  interesting  that  first  sum¬ 
mer  was.  Learning  to  drive  was 
great  fun  but  how  careful  I  had  to  be 
when  turning.  Milking  was  harder. 
I  didn’t  tackle  that  till  winter  and  I’ve 
been  at  it  since.  Then  came  thresh¬ 
ing  and  plowing  and  a  number  of  oth¬ 
er  things,  all  interesting.  No  monot¬ 
ony  to  the  work.  Every  day  brought 


something  new.  There  was  no  time 
for  brooding.  The  winter  was  spent 
by  fixing  fences  when  the  weather  al¬ 
lowed,  repairing  tools  and  cutting 
wood;  when  spring  came  we  plunged 
into  work  with  a  new  eagerness. 

Now  we  run  a  truck  farm.  There 
is  only  my  father  and  I  to  work  it 
and  we  both  have  our  hands  full.  We 
raise  from  an  acre  to  an  acre  and  a 
half  of  pickles  which  we  pick  every 
day  in  season,  tomatoes,  potatoes,  cab¬ 
bage,  caulifiower,  beans,  corn  and  a 
good  many  small  products.  We  run 
a  roadside  market  which  my  mother, 
manages.  We  also  go  to  market  once 
or  twice  a  week.  We  work  from  sun¬ 
up  to  sun-down  and  really  enjoy  it. 

Now  An  Experienced  Farmer 

I  am  pretty  well  experienced  in  most 
of  the  work  by  now.  I  can  operate 
most  any  machine,  cultivate  as  straight 
and  thoroughly  as  any  man.  So  far  I 
have  not  plowed  but  intend  to  pitch 
in  with  that  too  this  spring. 

“I’ll  admit  farming  is  hard  work  but 
somehow  it  seems  to  make  one  ap¬ 
preciate  life  and  the  things  one  ob¬ 
tains  through  hard  work  and  struggle, 
besides  drawing  one  nearer  to  nature. 
For  what  is  more  beautiful  than  to 
stand  in  the  open  space  under  the  blue 
sky  and  feel  free,  free  and  so  near  to 
God  and  heaven,  and  really  enjoy  sun¬ 
shine  and  rain,  spring  and  summer  af¬ 
ter  the  long  winter  months  and  fall 
and  harvest  which  ends  another  suc¬ 
cessful  year.  I  wouldn’t  exchange  it 
for  a  thousand  city  settings.  I  only 
regret  that  my  life  in  the  country 
didn’t  start  earlier. — A.  P.,  N.  Y. 


Pictures  You  Want  To  See 

{These  selected  pictures  are  recom¬ 
mended  for  our  readers  hy  the  National 
Board  of  Motion  Picture  Review). 

Pictures  are  given  with  their  audience 
suitability  as  follows : 

iis — Family  audience,  including  young  people.  Pictures 
acceptable  to  adults  and  also  interesting  and  whole¬ 
some  for  boys  and  girls  of  bigb  school  age. 
j — Family  audience,  including  children.  Pictures  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  adults  and  also  interesting  to  and 
wholesome  for  boys  and  girls  of  grammar  school 
age.  (jnvenile). 

* — Especially  interesting  or  well  done. 

j— ACROSS  THE  ATLANTIC— Warner— 
7  rls. — Monte  Blue — Romance  of  a 
youth  who  enters  the  world  war  as  a 
pilot.  Shot  down  by  the  enemy  he  es¬ 
capes.  He  suffers  loss  of  memory  but 
is  reunited  with  his  family  later. 
(Original  screen  story  by  John  Ran- 
some). 

j— ANYBODY  HERE  SEEN  KELLY— 
Universal — 6  rls.— Tom  Moore,  Bessie 
Love — Good  story  of  an  Irish  police¬ 
man  who  invites  a  French  girl  to 
come  to  America  after  the  war  to  be 
his  wife.  With  the  many  others  she 
takes  him  up  on  the  proposition  and 
trouble  follows.  (Original  screen 
story  by  Gladys  Lehman  and  Leigh 
Jason). 

hs — DOOMSDAY — P  a  r  a  m  o  u  n  t — 6  rls. 
— Florence  Vidor,  Gary  Cooper — A 
drama  of  a  woman  who  chooses 
wealth  to  love.  Soon  disillusioned  she 
frees  herself  and  returns  to  her  poor 
sweetheart.  An  interesting  picture 
with  rural  background.  (Novel  by 
Warwick  Deeping). 

hs— THE  FOREIGN  LEGION— Universal 
— 8  rls. — Norman  Kerry,  Lewis  Stone 
— A  young  Englishman  to  shield  the 
woman  he  loves  shoulders  a  crime 
and  resigns  from  the  army.  He  joins 
the  Foreign  Legion  and  on  the 
Arabian  desert  torn  between  love  and 
duty,  he  willingly  sacrifices  all,  but  a 
father’s  love  for  his  lost  son  brings 
life  and  new  hope  to  the  young 
soldier.  (Novel  “The  Red  Mirage’’ 
by  I.  A.  R.  Wylie). 

j— FRESH  EVERY  HOUR— Universal— 6 
rls. — Glenn  Tryon — Good  comedy  of  a 
young  cartoonist  who  puts  a  big  idea 
over.  With  the  aid  of  peanuts  he  is 
able  to  float  a  loan  for  the  Prince  of 
Volgaria,  whereby  he  wins  gold  and 
the  girl.  (Original  screen  story  by 
William  J.  Craft  and  Jack  Foley), 
hs — GRAFT — Universal — 7  rls. — Marceline 
Day,  Lewis  Stone,  Malcolm  McGregor 
— Drama  of  political  graft.  The  owner 
of  the  newspaper  sacrifices  his  life  to 
tell  the  truth  and  impresses  on  his 


son  to  carry  on.  Interesting  story-j 
good  acting.  (Original  screen  stor 
by  Peter  B.  Kyne). 

j— HIS  COUNTRY— Pathe— 7  rls.— Rii 
dolph  Schildkraut,  Marie  Dressier-" 
Story  of  a  Jewish  emigrant  fathej 
and  his  family  who  all  qualify 
100%  Americans.  The  father  is  cor 
victed  of  a  bomb  outrage  really  cor 
mitted  by  an  anarchist  but  he  is  finall 
ly  cleared.  (Original  screen  story  bj 
Julian  Josephson). 


Chocolate  Cookies 
1  cup  brown  sugar,  scant  half  cuj 
of  melted  butter,  1  beaten  egg,  cu| 
of  sweet  milk  in  which  teaspoon 
soda  is  dissolved,  1%  cups  of  flour, 
squares  of  chocolate  or  %  cup  of  cocoe 
1  teaspoon  of  baking  powder  in  flour 
Vz  cup  of  nut  meats,  1  teaspoon  oJ 
vanilla.  Drop  by  teaspoon.  Bake  if 
moderate  oven  and  ice. — Mrs.  G.  G* 
New  York. 

Should  time  be  too  pressing  to  per  - 
mit  icing  of  cookies  you  need  not  h  s 
sorry  for  these  cookies  have  a  deliciou 
flavor  without  it. 


Dress  up  the  applesauce  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  a  handful  of  raisins  and  ^ 
few  slices  of  orange.  More  sugajr 
may  be  added  and  the  sauce  cookea 
down  thick  like  a  conserve. 


Smart  Sports  Style 


Paipern  3319  has  a  distinctive  style  of 
its  own  with  the  unusual  neckline,  snug 
hip  and  skirt  flare  placed  low.  Sheer 
woolens,  supple  silks  or  sheer  crepes  are 
ideal  for  such  treatment.  The  pattern 
cuts  in  sizes  16,  18  years,  36,  38,  40  and 
42  inches  bust  measure.  The  3Q-inch 
size  takes  only  3V4  yards  of  4Xi-inch  ma¬ 
terial  with  5  yards  of  binding.  Price  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  correct  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although 
coin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c  for 
one  of  our  Fashion  Catalogs  and  send 
to  Pattern  Department,  American 
Agriculturist,  461-4th  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  __  ~  ^ 
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Aunt  Janet’s  Counsel  Corner 

To  Know  What  is  Correct  Makes  One  Feel  at  Ease  in  Company 


Dear  Auntp  Janet:  Can  you  tell  me 
■w'hether  it  is  correct  to  eat  the  lettuce 
■wjhich  accompanies  salads  at  a  meal  or 
npt?  Some  people  think  it  is  perfectly 
all  right  to  eat  it,  while  other  people 
think  only  the  salad  part  should  be  eaten 
!jnd.  the  lettuce  or  whatever  leaves  are 
/sed  should  be  left  on  the  plate.  Which 
r  correct? 

kDo  you  consider  a  girl  not  well  groom- 
l-i  if  she  does  not  use  face  powder,  rouge, 
jIp  stick,  etc.  I  don’t  approve  of  the 
■  paint  at  all  and  I  don’t  use  powder  either, 
but  I  am  severely  criticized  by  my  friends 
for  not  even  using  powder.  What  do  you 
think  about  this? — School  Girl. 

IT  is  perfectly  good  form  to  eat  the 
lettuce  or  water  cress  or  celery  tips 
with  which  a  salad  is  garnished.  It 
is  an  old  idea  that  these  should  be  left 
on  the  plate  and  especially  since  war¬ 
time  it  has  been  considered  wasteful 
to  leave  them.  However,  if  you  want 
to  make  a  concession  to  those  who 
think  it  should  not  be  eaten  you  might 
leave  a  small  wisp  of  lettuce  on  your 
plate,  but  strictly  speaking  this  is  not 
necessary. 

As  to  the  matter  of  being  well- 
groomed  I  do  not  think  that  a  little 
powder  or  even  a  little  rouge  used  in 
moderation  does  any  harm.  These 
cosmetics  have  been  developed  so  that 
a  good  quality  is  not  harmful  to  the 
face  and  unless  a  girl  overdoes  it  I  see 
no  harm  in  using  them.  However,  the 
most  beautiful  thing  on  earth  is  clear 


For  the  Dainty  Frock 
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skin  glowing  with  abundant  health  and 
if  a  girl  has  this  blessing  she  really 
needs  no  cosmetics. — Aunt  Janet. 


That  Exclusive  Touch 

At  the  notion  counter  of  a  small 
town  drygoods  store,  I  picked  up, 
for  a  dime,  a  booklet  of  transfer  pat¬ 
terns.  O,  the  satisfaction  that  I  have 
had  from  that  ten  cent  stamping  book! 

Unusual  Neckline 
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and  small  Betty  was  thrilled  with  her 
present! 

Very  inexpensive  dresses  can  be 
given  a  charming  touch  by  a  bit  of  em¬ 
broidery.  Just  now  I’ve  completed 
a  frock  of  very  low-priced  bordered 
chambray.  I  stamped  a  flower  and 
butterfly  desigfn  on  the  front,  and  em¬ 
broidered  it  in  the  colors  of  the  border. 
The  result  is  a  very  smart  little  dress, 
quite  suitable  for  Sunday  School. 

At  Christmas  time,  my  ten  cent 
transfer  book  works  over  time.  A 
plain  white  handkerchief  can  be  touch¬ 
ed  up  with  a  bit  of  hand-work.  Lin¬ 
gerie  of  inexpensive  material,  simply/ 
made,  becomes  charming  with  a  hand 
embroidered  motif.  I  recall  a  set  of 
kitchen  curtains  that  delighted  a  bride, 
and  they  were  of  inexpensive  barred 
material,  with  a  blue  design  stamped 
and  embroidered. 

Yes,  that  little  transfer  book  cost  a 
dime,  and  doubtless  is  obtainable  at 
any  ten  cent  or  drygoods  store,  and  I 
feel  that  it  has  indeed  been  worth  dol¬ 
lars  to  me. — A.  B.  S.,  Cal. 


The  bathroom’s  best  friend 

For  a  gleaming  washbowl  and  a  bathtub 
that  shines,  depend  upon  Fels-Naptha. 
Greasy'Vater  lines”disappear,  smudges 
vanish  and  enamel  sparkles  under  its 
touch.  And  with  good  reason,  for 
Fels-Naptha  is  unusually  good  soap 
and  plenty  of  dirt -loosening  naptha, 
combined  in  one  golden  bar.  Working 
together,  these  two  active  cleaners 
make  lighter  work  of  any  soap  and 
water  task  from  family  wash  to  general 
cleaning. 

Nothing  can  take  the  place  of 

FELS-NAPTHA 

BUY  IT  BY  THE  CARTON  OF  TEN  BARS 
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When  making  very  juicy  pies  a  good 
way  to  prevent  them  from  running 
over  is  to  sift  a  little  minute  tapioca 
around  the  edge  of  the  pie  just  before 
putting  on  the  upper  crust.  It  will 
take  up  any  juice  that  otherwise  would 
boil  out  at  the  edge  and  is  not  no¬ 
ticeable  either  in  appearance  or  taste 
in  the  pie  when  done. — Mbs.  G.  S.,  N. 
Y. 


FOR  FIFTY  YEARS 

Cnticiira 

Soap  and  Ointment 

have  afforded  the  purest9  sweetest  and  most  satis- 
factory  method  of  caring  for  the  skin  and  hair* 


PATENTS 


Booklet  free.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Best  results.  Prompt¬ 
ness  assured. 


WATSON  E.  COLEMAN.  Patent  Lawyer 
724  9th  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


3368 


Pattern  3368  is  ideally  designed  for  the 
new  summer  materials ,  printed  silks,  dim¬ 
ities,  chiffons  or  voiles.  Its  irregular 
neckline  and  pleated  skirt  are  becoming 
to  most  figures.  The  pattern  cuts  in 
sizes  16,  18  years,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches 
bust  measure,  and  requires  only  3%  yards 
of  4t0-inch  material  for  the  Z6-inch  size. 
Price  13c. 


Pattern  3333  is  charmingly  designed  for 
a  pretty  summer  dress  of  the  printed 
silks  or  soft  cottons.  It  gives  a  becom¬ 
ing  draped  effect  in  its  tiered  skirt,  yet 
is  very  simple  to  make  (see  small  di¬ 
agrams).  The  pattern  cuts  in  sizes  16, 
18  years,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust 
measure  and  requires  only  3%  yards  of 
iO-inch  material  for  the  ZQ-inch  size. 
Price  13c. 


It‘s  such  easy  work  to  stamp,  and  an 
embroidered  design  adds  so  much 
charm  to  gift  or  garment. 

The  children’s  bibs  are  of  crash  tow¬ 
eling  with  tape  strings,  but  the  small 
folks  are  delighted  with  an  embroid¬ 
ered  decoration  on  the  front — ships,  or 
animals  for  the  small  boy,  flowers  for 
his  sisters.  In  making  the  little  daugh¬ 
ters’  underwear  I  stamp  a  simple  de¬ 
sign  on  front  of  princess  slips  and 
nightgowns.  This  not  only  embellishes 
the  garments,  but  saves  questioning 
“Mamma,  which  is  the  front?”  by  lit¬ 
tle  girls  who  dress  themselves. 

Desiring  to  make  a  birthday  gift  for 
a  small  niece,  and  having  little  to  spend 
on  it,  I  purchased  muslin  for  two  night¬ 
gowns,  and  made  them  simply,  finish¬ 
ing  with  a  casing  at  the  neck,  through 
which  wash  ribbon  was  run,  pink  for 
one,  and  blue  for  the  other.  The 
“gifty”  touch  was  an  embroidered 
wreath  of  pink  blossoms  on  one,  and  a 
spray  of  tiny  blue  flowers  on  the  other, 


EIGHTY  EIGHTH 

New  York  State  Fair 

Greatest  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Exposition  of  the  East. 

$100,000  In  Premiums  $100,000 


Biggest  Live  Stock,  Poultry  and  Agricultural 
Shows  in  Beautiful  Permanent  Buildings,  Including 
Half  Million  Dollar  Judging  Coliseum,  Finest  Fair 
Building  in  America— Complete  Farm  Machinery 
Show  of  Great  Value  to  Every  Progressive  Farmer- 

Attractions  Best  in  the  Land— Grand  Circuit 
Races  Featuring  Hambletonian  Stake  for  $70,^05 
Open  Air  Horse  Show,  Band  Concerts,  Musical 
Revue  and  Fireworks  Spectacle. 


Special  Inducements  Offered  by  Passenger  and  Freight 
Departments  of  Steam  and  Electrical  Railroads 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 

Syracuse  Aug.  27th,  to  Sept.  1st. 
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CHAPTER  XXV 

FATHER  LUCIEN  ARRIVES 

Monsieur  lucien  tessier,  the 

cure',  had  not  placed  the  least 
credence  in  the  stories  that  were  cir¬ 
culating  concerning  Hilary  and  Marie 
Dupont.  He  knew  that  his  parishion¬ 
ers  loved  nothing  so  much  as  gossip. 
He  thought  the  breaking  of  the  en¬ 
gagement  was  only  a  lovers’  quarrel, 
until  the  announcement  of  the  engage¬ 
ment  bewildered  and  horrified  him. 

His  days  passed  in  dejection.  The 
matter  of  Ste.  Marie  bothered  him. 
Father  Lucien  had  been  jeered  out  of 
the  village,  and  he  knew  that  if  the 
Bishop  heard  of  it  he  would  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  another  parish.  Father 
Lucien  loved  St.  Boniface,  where  he 
had  spent  all  his  life. 

He  had  sent  to  Quebec  for  a  book  on 
singlestick  exercises,  which  he  had 
seen  advertised  in  an  old  magazine.  He 
had  become  interested,  and  had  fash¬ 
ioned  a  fine  singlestick  from  a  pliant 
hazel  bough.  Father  Lucien  followed 
the  instructions  given  in  the  book  with 
patient  care,  and  with  the  best  results. 
He  was  very  thorough  in  all  that  he 
did.  His  muscles  began  to  grow,  his 
physical  health  became  excellent.  Soon 
he  became  quite  expert. 

Father  Lucien  had  just  laid  down  his 
singlestick  when  a  boy  brought  him  a 
letter  in  an  unknown  handwriting.  A 
letter  was  an  important  event  in  the 
cure’s  day.  He  put  on  his  spectacles, 
sat  down,  opened  the  envelope,  and  be¬ 
gan  to  read. 

It  was  from  the  priest  at  St.  Joseph, 
and  stated  that  Nanette  Bonnat  had 
given  him  the  full  story  of  the  adven¬ 
tures  upon  the  island,  together  with  an 
account  of  the  activities  of  Pierre  and 
Simeon  Duval. 

Bad  as  Father  Lucien  had  known 
conditions  at  Ste.  Marie  to  be,  he  had 
never  guessed  at  the  revelations  which 
Nanette  had  made  to  his  confrere.  His 
indignation  spilled  over,  and  he  paced 
his  study  in  agitation,  he  took  up  his 
singlestick,  put  on  his  cap,  fur  coat, 
and  snowshoes,  and  started  off  toward 
Ste.  Marie. 

It  was  about  an  hour  later  when  the 
few  loafers  in  Simeon’s  saloon  looked 
up  to  see  the  cure'  standing  in  the 
doorway.  Since  the  lumbermen  had 
gone  into  camp  for  the  winter  the 
glories  of  the  dance-hall  had  faded  and 
disappeared,  but  Simeon  still  did  a 
thriving  liquor  business.  He  saw  the 
cure'  and  came  waddling  forward,  his 
pale  blue  eyes  blinking  with  mock  hu¬ 
mility. 

“Come  in.  Father,’’  he  said  suavely. 
“We  don’t  often  see  you  here.  What 
will  you  have?  A  drop  of  gin?  A 
little  brandy  now?  Or  maybe  you’re 
looking  for  some  of  the  girls  to  dance 
with?’’ 

The  men  grinned  and  nudged  each 
other.  It  is  not  often  that  one  sees 
a  cure'  baited. 

“You’re  a  sport.  Father,”  said 
Simeon.  “What  sort  of  stick  do  you 
call  that,  with  a  knob  at  each  end?” 

“I  shall  come  to  that  later,”  answer- 
■  ed  the  cure'.  “Simeon,  Simeon,  how 
often  have  I  spoken  to  you  about  the 
evil  that  you  are  doing  here!  It  is  a 
statutory  offence  to  sell  liquor  without 
a  license,  but  it  is  an  offence  against 
God  to  run  this  sort  of  place.  Simeon, 
for  the  good  of  your  soul,  will  you  not 
close  down  this  place  and  lead  a  dif¬ 
ferent  life?” 

The  mild  words  and  humble  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  old  priest  were  so  comical 
that  nobody  could  conceal  his  amuse¬ 
ment  any  longer.  A  roar  of  laugh¬ 
ter  shook  the  shack.  Simeon  yawn¬ 
ed. 

“I’ll  think  about  my  soul  when  I’m 
sick,”  he  answered. 

“You  may  be  very  sick  at  any  mo¬ 
ment,  Simeon,  without  expecting  it.” 


“I’ll  take  the  chances  of  that,”  an¬ 
swered  Simeon. 

“Simeon,  I  am  growing  tired  of 
speaking  to  you.  Do  you  know  that 
your  house  is  a  plague-spot  in  this  vil¬ 
lage  ?  Simeon,  for  the  last  time, 
won’t  you  close  up  for  good  and  all?” 

“Ah,  Father,  you  mean  all  right,” 
said  Simeon,  “but  that’s  your  job.  I 
bet  you’re  just  as  much  a  sport  as  any¬ 
body  here,  if  only  you  let  yourself  go. 
Come  on  now,  and  get  into  a  game 
with  us.” 

“Simeon,”  said  Father  Lucien,  “you 
were  asking  me  about  this  stick.  I’ll 
show  you  what  it’s  for.  Look!” 

Smack!  went  the  hazel  knob  on 
Simeon’s  head. 

Simeon  was  so  flabbergasted  that  he 
fell  back  against  the  plank  table.  As 
for  the  cure',  he  seemed  transfigured. 
Holding  the  singlestick  in  the  middle. 


ment,  nobody  showed  any  signs  of  in¬ 
terfering  to  help  him.  Public  opinion 
was  very  fickle  in  Ste.  Marie. 

“Now  you  may  get  up,  Simeon,”  said 
the  cure',  and  Simeon  hastened  to  obey. 
His  eyes  travelled  quickly  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  an  empty  brandy  bottle  upon 
the  counter.  If  he  could  get  it  into 
his  hand .... 

Smack!  went  the  singlestick,  and 
Simeon  was  down  again  with  a  roar 
like  a  poleaxed  bull. 

“What  did  you  do  that  for?”  he 
whimpered. 

“I’m  helping  you  the  best  way  I 
know,  Simeon,”  answered  the  cure' 
mildly.  “Are  you  going  to  close 
down?” 

“I’ll  have  you  arrested,”  Simeon  yell¬ 
ed.  “I’ll  write  to  the  Bishop  about 
you.” 

Crash  went  the  singlestick.  “Are 


from  the  floor. 

Father  Lucien  came  back  and  stoc?  M 
over  him,  twirling  his  singlesticj^k 


meditatively.  At  last  he  laid  it  dow“. 


n 


upon  the  counter. 

“It’s  all  right,  Simeon,  my  son,” 
said  gently.  “I  think  I’ve  cured  yo;^ 
now.  I’m  going  to  hear  your  confe^C 
Sion.  A  man  never  knows  when  hell¬ 
going  to  be  sick,  Simeon.  Let  mil? 
hear  you  say  your  Act  of  Contrition; 
if  you  haven’t  forgotten  it.” 

“Wait  a  minute,”  pleaded  Simeon. 
“Are  you  going  to  see  my  brother 
Louis  afterward?”  w 

“I’ve  seen  him,”  answered  the  cure'. 
“And  Jean  Pouliot,  and  Albert 

Drouin,  and  Georges  Moisan,  and - ” 

“I’m  going  to,”  replied  the  cure' 
grimly.  So  Simeon,  with  a  new  ex- 


The  Story  Thus  Far 


Hilary  Askew,  an  American  forester,  has  inherited  from  his  uncle, 
Jonas  Askew,  a  vast  tract  of  Canadian  timberland,  known  as  the  Rosny 
seigniory,  named  from  the  former  owner  Monsieur  Rosny,  who  has  been 
forced  to  sell  all  of  his  valuable  timberlands,  except  a  small  area  about 
his  chateau.  Hilary  is  advised  by  his  uncle’s  lawyer,  Monsieur  Lamar¬ 
tine,  to  sell  his  holdings  to  a  large  corporation.  Hilary  ignores  the  advice 
and  leaves  immediately  for  St.  Bonifice,  where  the  timber  is  located. 

On  his  arrival  Hilary  gains  the  confidence  of  Lafe  Connell  foreman  of 
the  Askew  mill  who  reveals  that  a  clique  is  scheming  to  get  control  of  the 
Askew  timberland.  Brousseau,  one  of  the  clique,  declares  war  on  Hilary 
when  he  refuses  to  return  to  the  States.  Madeleine  Rosny,  who  is  en¬ 
gaged  to  Brousseau  learns  of  the  plan.  She  warns  Hilary  but  he  walks  into 
the  trap  and  is  severely  beaten.  Madeleine  and  Connell  rescue  him  and 
take  him  to  the  Rosny  chateau.  Their  friendship  soon  ripens  into  love. 
Brousseau  succeeds  in  turning  Madeleine  against  Hilary  by  circulating 
falsehoods  about  him.  Connell  goes  to  Madeleine.  He  tells  the  truth 
about  Hilary  and  exposes  Brousseau  as  robbing  her  father.  The  shocking 
news  brings  on  the  death  of  Monsieur  Rosny.  Hilary,  in  the  meantime, 
has  boarded  a  lumber  schooner  to  return  to  the  States.  Brousseau  learns 
of  this  and  lays  a  plot  with  the  skipper,  Dupont,  to  have  Hilary  killed  at 
sea.  The  skipper’s  daughter  Marie,  whom  Hilary  once  befriended,  learns 
of  the  plot  and  tells  Madeleine  who  boards  the  ship  just  as  it  leaves  the 
wharf.  She  finds  Hilary,  badly  wounded.  Together  they  fight  off  an  at¬ 
tack.  The  skipper  Dupont  goes  suddenly  insane  and  runs  the  ship  into 
an  ice  field  on  which  Hilary  and  Madeleine  escape. 


he  twirled  it  until  it  looked  like  a  knob-  you  going  to  have  me  arrested?”  in- 
by  streak  of  light,  while  he  pirouetted  .  quired  Father  Lucien. 


like  a  Dervish. 

In  reality  he  was  going  through  the 
important  foot  exercise  marked  Com¬ 
bination  6;  but  nobody  knew  that. 

“Come  on,  Simeon,”  said  Father  Lu¬ 
cien,  flicking  him  across  the  nose, 
which  instantly  became  ensanguined. 

With  a  howl  of  wrath  Simeon  came 
forward,  and  the  singlestick  descended 
on  his  head  with  a  thud  that  was  heard 
(neighbours  said  afterward)  across  the 
street.  Another  thud  from  the  other 
end;  and  Simeon  was  blinking  up  at 
the  cure'  from  the  floor. 

“Get  up,  Simeon;  I’m  going  to  cure 
your  soul,”  said  the  cure'.  “Are  you 
going  to  close  down?” 

Simeon  struggled  to  his  knees.  With 
an  unwonted  agility  he  dodged  the 
singlestick  (Movement  19  had  always 
bothered  the  cure')  and  rushed  forward 
with  arms  extended,  like  a  bear.  But 
Father  Lucien  had  Movement  17  pat, 
and  Movement  17  is  especially  design¬ 
ed  for  this.  Placing  the  right  toe 
against  the  left  heel,  he  made  a  half 
turn.  Smack!  Simeon  was  reclin¬ 
ing  against  the  counter,  his  hands  over 
his  head,  and  blood  streaming  through 
his  fingers. 

“Simeon,  Simeon,”  said  the  cure’ 
(smack,  smack!),  “are  you  going  to 
close  down?” 

Simeon  lifted  up  his  voice  in  a  long, 
melancholy  howl.  He  struggled  feebly 
to  his  feet,  and  instantly  went  down 
again  under  a  terrific  blow  across  the 
right  ear  (Movement  22A). 

“Is  your  soul  better,  Simeon?”  ask¬ 
ed  Father  Lucien. 

Simeon  blinked  up  into  the  ring  of 
faces  about  him.  It  was  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  thing,  but,  though  everyboody 
seemed  interested  in  his  predica- 


“No,”  muttered  Simeon,  covering  his 
head  with  his  hands. 

Crash!  Simeon’s  hands  flew  apart 
as  if  they  were  attached  to  springs. 
“Are  you  going  to  write  to  the  Bish¬ 
op?”  asked  the  cure'. 

“No.  For  God’s  sake  let  me  go, 
you  damn  bully!” 

Simeon  snatched  at  the  knob  on  the 
end  of  the  singlestick  nearest  him  but 
Movement  4  provides  for  that,  and  the 
crack  of  a  broken  finger  was  distinctly 
audible  to  the  intensely  interested  spec 
tators. 

“When  are  you  going  to  close  down, 
Simeon?”  demanded  Father  Lucien, 
standing  over  the  prostrate  liquor-sel¬ 
ler. 

“At  once!”  yelled  Simeon,  bursting 
into  tears.  “For  God’s  sake,  don’t  hit 
me  again!” 

Simeon  looked  so  abject  that  the 
cure'  had  not  the  heart  to  continue  his 
punishment.  He  looked  about  him.  A 
singlestick  describes  a  circle  having  a 
radius  of  several  feet.  Exercise  2 
cleared  the  counter  in  a  jiffy,  leaving 
a  wreck  of  reeking  spirits  and  broken 
glass. 

When  the  cure'  turned  upon  the  en¬ 
thusiastic,  shouting  throng,  the  grins 
died  off  their  faces. 

“Get  out  of  here,  my  children!”  he 
shouted.  And,  twirling  his  single¬ 
stick  with  indescribable  velocity,  he 
brought  it  down  on  one  head  after  an¬ 
other,  much  as  one  might  strike  a  row 
of  fence  posts.  The  terrible  implement 
seemed  to  fly  in  all  directions  at  the 
same  time.  Father  Lucien  cracked 
the  last  man  across  the  shoulders  and 
sent  him  flying  into  the  street. 

“For  God’s  sake,  don’t  leave  me  alone 
in  here  with  him!”  moaned  Simeon 


pression  of  gratification,  came  back  in¬ 
to  the  Church. 

When,  fifteen  minutes  later.  Father 
Lucien  emerged  from  the  shanty,  Ste. 
Marie  was  an  extraordinary  sight. 
Every  drink-shop  had  locked  up,  their 
owners  had  fled,  and  the  streets  were 
packed  with  crowds  which,  at  the  sight 
of  the  priest,  set  up  a  yell  of  delight. 
The  women  pressed  about  him,  sobbing 
their  gratitude. 

And,  being  at  last  satisfied  that  Ste. 
Marie  was  closed  as  tightly  as  it  was 
ever  likely  to  be.  Father  Lucien  took 
the  homeward  road  to  St.  Boniface 
again. 

He  went  through  the  limits  instead 
of  along  the  shore,  and  was  nearing 
the  village  when  he  encountered  Lafe. 

“Hello,  Father  Lucy!  Where  do 
you  come  from?”  asked  the  latter. 

“I’ve  just  been  paying  a  pastoral  vis¬ 
it  to  Ste.  Marie,”  said  the  cure'  de¬ 
murely. 

Lafe  stared  at  him.  “What  d’you 
call  that?”  he  demanded. 

“That  is  a  singlestick,”  said  Father 
Lucien.  “It  is  a  good  exerciser  for 
old  men  like  you  and  me,  Lafe.” 

“Sort  of  light  double  club,”  said  Lafe. 
“What’s  that  hair  on  the  end,  Father? 
Say.  that  looks  like  blood,  doh^t  it?” 

“That  is  Simeon  Duval’s,”  the  cure' 

answered.  “You  see,  Mr.  Lafe - ” 

Lafe  stopped  short.  “Father  Lucy, 


d’you  mean  to  tell  me  you’ve  knocked 
out  Simeon?” 

“I’m  afraid  so,  Mr.  Lafe.  I  couldn’t 
get  into  his  soul  in  any  other  way.  But 
I’m  getting  there.  Next  ,time  I  shall 
have  learned  some  more  exercises,  and 
then - ■” 

“You  closed  up  Ste.  Marie?” 


“Shake,  Father,”  said  Lafe,  stretch¬ 
ing  out  his  hand.  “By  George,  you 
do  get  results  after  all  when  you  start 
in.  But  why  didn’t  you  do  that  be¬ 
fore?” 

“It  was  your  friend  Monsieur  Askew 
who  put  the  thought  into  my  head,” 
said  Father  Lucien.  “By  the  way,  Mr. 
Lafe,  I  have  a  letter  from  a  friend  in 
St.  Joseph.” 

“St.  Joseph?  Why  that’s  where 

Nanette  Bonnat - ” 

“Precisely.  And  she  has  told  every¬ 


thing  about  the  visit  to  the  island,  con¬ 
cerning  which,  as  you  are  aware, 
Mademoiselle  Rosny - ” 

Lafe  shook  his  head.  “It  ain’t  any 
use,  Father,”  he  said.  “I  been  to  see 
her  and  told  her.  She  knows  that 
yarn  ain’t  true.  But  she’s  like  all 
them  Rosnys.  She  hates  herself  so 
much  because  she  knows  it  ain’t  true 
that  she  hates  him  more.  And  he’s 
going  to  leave  St.  Boniface.” 

“Tut,  tut!”  said  the  cure'.  “Mr. 
Lafe,”  he  added  seriously,  “we  must 
stop  this.  It  is  not  for  me  to  inter¬ 
fere,  but  at  least  the  truth  should  be 
known.  I  am  going  to  see  the  girl 
Marie  Dupont.” 

“I’m  going  that  way,”  said  Lafe.  “I’ll 
go  with  you.  I’m  Hilary  Askew’s 
friend.  And  I’m  uneasy  about  him. 

(Continued  on  Page  14) 
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Classified  Ads 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 

HUNDRED  HUNTING  HOUNDS— Cheap.  Supplies. 
Catalogue.  KASKENNELS,  HC  45,  Herrick,  Ill. 

WELSH  SHEPHERDS  PUPS  and  dogs,  natural  heel 
drivers.  Shipped  on  approval.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS" 
Pope  Mills.  N.  Y. 

ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  and  dogs.  Several 
trained,  $25;  ready  to  train,  $10  to  $20.  Pups  $5  to 
$S.  Interested  write.  W.  W.  NORTON,  Ogdens- 
burg.  N.  Y. 

COON  HOUNDS  FOR  SALE— Registered  Blue  Tick. 
GUY  L.  PADDLEFORD.  Chenango  Forks,  N.  Y. 


FOX  HOUND  PUPPIES— 3  months  old.  will  make 
good  hunters  $10  and  $15  each.  R.  W.  SCHALLEN- 
BERG.  Westernville.  N.  Y.  


TRAMP— TRAMP — TRAMP  for  cows  in  the  furthest 

corner  of  the  pasture.  “Why  worry”  when  a  6  or  8 
months  English  or  Welsh  Shepherd  pup  will  soon  get 
them  alone.  GEO.  BOORMAN,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


TWO  MALE  RAT  TERRIER  PUPPIES— State  price. 
Address  MAX  FRIEDLAND,  Erienlle.  N.  Y. 

AIREDALE  PUPPIES— Females  $5,  males  $10. 
Thoroughbreds  2  months  old.  WM.  WHALEY,  Cold 
Brook.  N.  Y. 


BEAGLE  PUPS— The  kind  you’d  like  to  own  and 
hunt.  Champion  stock  on  approval,  price  right,  photos. 
WM.  DEANE,  Somerset.  Mass. 


PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUPS— Males  $15.  $20;  fe¬ 
males  $10.  Unpedigreed  males  $10,  females  S5. 
••COOLSPRING,”  Mercer.  Pa.  _ _ 


LIVE  STOCK 


Sheep 


REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  and  Dorset  rams  and 
ram  lambs— $20  to  $40  each,  shipped  on  approval. 
No  payment  required.  JAMES  S.  MORSE,  Levanna- 
on-Cayuga.  N.  Y. 


Cattle 


FOR  SALE— Holstein  Friesian  bulls  of  serviceable 
age.  Sire  from  a  37  pound  cow.  Dams  have  good 
records.  S.  W.  BARBER,  Scottsburg,  N.  A. 


POULTRY 


SINGLE  COJIB  WHITE  Leghorn  pullets  from 
heaviest  laying  strain  known.  $1.25  each.  NU-BORN 
FARMS.  Jasper,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  RHODE  ISL.VND  Red  pullets  ten  weeks  old. 
$1.25  each,  good  laying  strain.  JOHN  SOPRANO, 
Millerton,  N.  Y. 


Baby  Chicks 


CHICKS— S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns  $10-100;  White  Leg¬ 
horns  $8-100;  Barred  Rocks  &  Reds  $9-100;  White 
Rocks  $12-100;  Heavy  mixed  $8-100;  Light  $7-100.  If 
not  satisfactory.  I  will  make  it  right.  Write  for  cata¬ 
logue.  JACOB  NIEMOND.  Box  A.  McAlisterville,  Pa 


CHICKS  C.O.D.  100  Rocks  or  Reds  $10;  Leghorns, 
8;  Heavy  mixed  $8;  Light  $7.  Delivery  guaranteed, 
ceding  system,  raising  95%  to  maturity,  free.  C.  M. 
lAUVER,  Box  26,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


If  There  i*  Anything  That  You  Wish 

To  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 

Advertise  in  the 

Classified  Columns 
OF  THE 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


A  Place  to  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 

Classified  Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED  ADS  ARE  INSERTED  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a  word.  The  minimurn 
charae  per  insertion  is  $1.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and 
whole  number,  including  name  and  address.  Thus  ‘‘J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Mam 
St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven  words. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  Yo^ 
Citv,  not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired. 
Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low 
rate  to  suTiscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany 
your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompcmted  by  bank  references 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


RICH  MAN’S  CORN  Harvester,  poor  man’s  price- 
only  $25.00  with  bundle  typing  attaclunent.  Free  cata¬ 
log  showing  pictures  of  harvester.  PROCESS  CO., 
Salina,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE— Five  guaranteed  dealer’s  sample  20x32 
BeUe  City  New  Racine  Threshers  at  big  price  reduction. 
Standard  product,  never  used.  W.  B.  MAY.  INC., 
Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 

everything  I’RINTED— Write  FEANKLYNPRESS, 
.Milford,  N.  H. 


ENVELOPES,  LETTERHEADS.  CARDS— PRINTING 
to  advertise  your  business.  40  samples  free.  PRINTER 
HOWIE,  Beebeplaln,  Vt. 


MANURE  SPRE.ADERS  and  Packers  direct  from 
factory  to  farmer.  Write  for  prices  to  BOX  287, 
Liberty,  Indiana. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


300  ACRE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY  farm  half  mile  city 
20,000.  Good  buildings,  spring  water,  free  gas,  priced 
to  sell.  Address  Owner,  BOX  187.  Warren  Pa. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


FARMERS’  “EVERY-DAY-PAY-DAY-PLAN”— Mr. 
Farmer,  why  worry?  You  can  make  $30  to  $150  week¬ 
ly  distributing  Whitmer  I’roducts  to  your  friends.  Ex¬ 
perience  unnecessary.  We  teach  you  how  free.  Earn 
while  learning.  Some  good  territories  available.  Tea.m 
or  car  needed.  Write  today  for  Farmers’  “Every-Day- 
Pay-Day-Plan.”  THE  H.  C.  WHITMER  CO.,  Farm 
Dept.  No.  12,  Columbus,  Indiana. 


250  BUSINESS  ENVELOPES  printed  postpaid  $1.00. 
50  calling  cards  10c.  Samples  free.  WALTER  G. 
COLLINS,  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 

SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

CAULIFLOWER.  CABBAGE,  BRUSSELS  SPROUT 
and  Celery  Plant.s— field  grown,  fine  plants,  all  well 
rooted  from  best  strains  of  seed.  Cauliflower — early, 
medium  and  late  Snowball,  re-rooted  $4.50  per  1000; 
5000-$20;  500-$2.50.  Cabbage— Danish  Ballhead,  Co¬ 
penhagen  Market,  Enkhenzen  Glory,  Flat  Dutch,  Sure- 
head.  All  Head  Early,  Succession,  Early  Summer, 
Savoy  and  Red  Danish  $2  per  1000;  5000-$9;  500-$1.25. 
Re-rooted  Cabbage  Plants  $2.25  per  1000;  5000-$11; 
500-$1.50.  Bnissels  Sprouts— Long  Island  Improved 
and  Danish  Giant  $2.50  per  1000.  Celerj>  (ready  July 
15th)  Winter  Queen,  Golden  I’lume.  Fordhook.  Giant 
Pascal.  Golden  Self  Blanching,  and  Wliite  Plume, 
$3.50  per  1000;  500-$2.  I  can  make  immediate  ship¬ 
ment  in  any  quantity.  Send  for  free  list  of  all  plants. 
I’AUL  F.  ROCHELLE,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


CELERY-CABBAGE  PLANTS,  all  leading  varieties, 
fine  plants  ready  for  field — $1.25-1,000;  $10  for  10,000. 
J.  C.  SCHMIDT,  Bristol,  Pa. 

4,000,000  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS— Yellow  Jersey 
and  Big  Leaf  Up  River.  $1.75  per  1000  cash  with 
order.  C.  E.  BROWN,  Brldgeville,  Del. 


SUPERIOR  PLANTS— Celery.  Cabbage.  Cauliflower, 
and  Brussel  Sprout  Plants.  Celery,  Golden  Self 
Bleaching  (French  seed).  Easy  Bleaching.  Golden 
Plume.  White  Plume,  Giant  I’ascal  (French  seed). 
Winter  Queen.  Golden  Heart.  Fordhook.  Emperor  $3 
for  1000,  5000-$12.50;  500-$1.75;  300-$1.50.  Copenhagen 
Market,  Enkhenzen  Glory,  Danish  Ballhead,  Red  Rock. 
Savoy,  Succession,  Surehead.  Flatdutch  $2  per  1000 ; 
5000-$9;  600-$1.50.  Cauliflower,  Earliest  Catskill 

Snowball  and  Early  Long  Island  Snowball  $4.50  per 
1000;  5000-$20;  500-$2.50;  300-$2;  200-$1.50.  Bru-ssel 
Sprouts,  Long  Island  Improved  $3,00  per  1000;  500- 
$1.75;  300-$1.50.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Send  for 
list  of  all  plants.  No  business  done  on  Sunday. 
F.  W.  ROCHELLE  &  SONS,  Chester.  N.  J. 


TOBACCO 


SUMMER  SPECIAL:  Guaranteed  chewing  or  smok¬ 
ing  5  lbs.  $1.00:  ten  .$1.75:  50  cigars  $1.75:  pipe  free, 
pay  when  received.  FARMERS  TOBACCO  ASSO¬ 
CIATION,  West  Paducah,  Ky. 

HOMESPUN  TOBACCO— Guaranteed.  Chewing,  5  Ihs. 
$1.00;  10-$1.75.  Smoking,  5  lbs.  75c:  10-$1.25.  Pay 
when  received.  FARMERS  UNION,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


GUARANTEED  HOMESPUN  TOBACCO— Chewing.  5 
pounds,  $1.26;  10— $2.00;  smoking  10— $1.50:  pipe 
free;  pay  postman.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Bardwell,  Ky. 


WOOL— HIDES— FURS 

WOOL  WANTED — I  specialize  in  wool  and  sheep 
pelts.  ALVAH  A.  CONOVER,  Lebanon.  New  Jersey. 


••WOOL— Wanted— good  prices.  Write  for  quota¬ 
tion.  S.  H.  LIVINGSTON,  wool  specialists,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa.  Dept.  AG.” 


HELP  WANTED 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP— We  have  Jewish 
young  men  able-bodied,  but  mostly  without  experience, 
who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need  a  good  steady  man, 
write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial 
agency.  We  make  no  charge.  THE  JEWISH  AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL  SOCIETY,  INC.,  Box  A,  301  E.  14th  St., 
New  York  City. 


LUMBER— BUILDING 
SUPPLIES 


ROOFING  PAPER.  3-ply.  $1.35  per  roU,  100  sq-ft. 
Prepaid.  Asphalt  shingles,  roofcoating,  paint.  Send  for 
price  Ust.  WINIKER  BROS.,  JHUis,  Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


USED  CIVIL  WAR  envelopes  with  flags  and  de¬ 
signs  on.  $1  to  $15  paid.  Other  envelopes  before  1871 
bought.  W.  L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring.  N.  Y. 

MAIL  YOUR  KODAK  FILMS  TO  US— We  develop 
roll  and  make  six  good  high  gloss  prints  for  25  cents, 
coin  or  stamps.  COWIC  STUDIO,  12%  E.  High  St, 
Springfield,  Ohio. 


KODAK  FILMS  DEVELOPED  5c  roll.  Prints  3c 
each.  Trial  offer.  Beautifully  mounted  8x10  enlarge¬ 
ment  40c.  Overnight  service.  YOUNG  PHOTO 
SERVICE,  409  Bertha  St.,  Albany.  N.  Y. 


READER’S  ORDER  FOR  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

Kates  Only  7  Cents  A  Word  Per  Insertion 
American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen;  Kindly  classify  and  insert  my  advertisement  of  . 

words  to  appear  .  times  in  your  paper.  Enclosed  find  remittance 

of  $ .  to  pay  for  advertisement,  which  reads  as  follows: 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


Bank  Reference  . . . 

For  only  7  cents  a  word  you  can  place  your  story  of  your  wants  or  what 
you  have  to  sell  in  nearly  150,000  homes. 


HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How’ 


To  Get  the  Most  Out  of  Alfalfa 


By  Ray  Inman 


LEAVES 

•  \\1  V/whem  makikke 


£\0  OF  TOE  WEfGHi; 

PRO 


INTO  WINDROWS 
WITH  SIDE  DELIVERY 

PAKE  when  ONE-FOUQTH  CUR.EO 


i ini s  h 

CURBNG  BN  WBNDROWS 

and  few  leaves  wall  be 
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I  Attend  a  Cattle  Vendue 


American  Agriculturist,  July  28,  1928 


really  interested  buyers  sat  and  then  on 
three  sides  tiers  of  seats  sloping  up 
and  back  in  the  familiar  amphitheater 
fashion.  The  forenoon  of  the  day  of 
the  sale  had  been  unpleasant  and  the 
dirt  roads  were  slippery.  There  were 
seats  for  every  one  but  very  few  to 
spare. 

In  its  fundamental  features  a  great 
sale  of  this  kind  does  not  differ  from 
a  back-country  auction  staged  in  a 
muddy  barn-yard  where  men  stand 
around  in  rubber  boots  and  where  the 
auctioneer  will  thankfully  accept  a 
“raise”  of  a  single  dollar. 


( Continued  from  Page  1 ) 


On  Business  and  a  Holiday 

But  in  externals  this  sale  was  won¬ 
derfully  different.  Close  by  the  ring¬ 
side  sat  bidders  who  had  come  to  really 
do  business.  I  noted  especially  one 
man  whose  face  I  have  been  familiar 
with  for  a  good  many  years  and  who 
for  a  generation  has  been  a  great 
figure  wherever  high  priced  Channel 
Island  cattle  are  bought  and  sold. 
There  were  men  trig  and  smart  in 
tweeds  and  knickers — keen-faced  men 
who  at  home  are  big  executives  and 
heads  of  corporations — men  who  if 
they  fancy  an  animal  will  not  let  the 
matter  of  a  few  hundred  dollars  stand 
in  the  way  of  their  ownership.  Then 
there  were  also  women  of  their  class — 
women  smart  and  well  groomed  and 
accustomed  to  the  world  and  to  life 
and  who  would  be  self  possessed  and 
at  home  amid  any  surroundings. 

But  after  all,  the  great  mass  of  the 
audience  was  made  up  of  men  and 
women  from  the  farms  for  fifty  miles 
around  who  were  making  it  a  holiday, 
who  like  me,  had  come  as  spectators 
and  who  in  their  wildest  moments 
would  never  dream  of  buying. 

Then  there  was  the  crew  who  hand- 


immaculate  as  the  boss  barber  in  a  city 
shop.  It  was  he  who  handled  the  cat¬ 
tle  in  the  ring  keeping  them  in  motion 
and  on  parade.  His  assistants  were 
several  white  clad  stablemen  who  saw 
to  it  that  when  an  animal  was  sold  she 
was  led  from  the  ring  and  without  an 
instant’s  delay,  another  took  her  place. 
The  whole  thing  worked  with  the 
smoothness  of  an  automatic  machine. 
All  in  all,  it  was  a  rather  imposing 
sales  organization. 

The  auctioneer  made  it  “snappy”.  I 
take  it  that  most  of  the  bidders  had 
thoroughly  gone  over  the  animals  in 
advance — knew  what  was  being  offered 
and  probably  had  pretty  definite  ideas 
of  what  they  were  willing  to  pay.  When 
bids  were  raised  the  advance  was  al¬ 
ways  at  the  least  fifty  dollars.  Not 
even  once  was  this  rule  broken.  The 
top  figure  of  the  sale  was  for  Snow’s 
Pansy,  Imported,  No.  764356.  She  is 
a  six  year  old  cow  bred  on  the  Island 
of  Jersey.  Undoubtedly  she  is  just 
about  as  near  ideal  as  it  is  possible 
for  a  Jersey  cow  to  be  and  she  has  to 
her  credit  not  only  a  long  list  of  show¬ 
ring  victories  but  she  has  also  an  of¬ 
ficial  milk  and  butter  record.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  great  majority  of  us — from 
casual  inspection  at  least — would  never 
have  been  able  to  declare  her  greatly 
superior  to  many  of  the  splendid  ani¬ 
mals  that  were  sold  before  and  after 
her.  When  she  was  led  into  the  ring  a 
burst  of  applause  ran  around  the  pa¬ 
vilion.  Evidently  the  wise  sharps  had 
picked  her  as  the  star  performer.  Be¬ 
ginning  with  an  initial  bid  of  $2000 
just  for  a  starter,  within  five  minutes 
she  had  climbed  to  $6000  and  was  sold 
to  a  Pennsylvania  buyer.  Before  I 
realized  it,  the  entire  sale  was  over. 
Forty-one  animals  had  been  sold  for  a 


total  of  $49,900,  or  an  average  of  $1217 
for  all  offerings.  I  understand  that 
this  is  a  new  high  average  for  Meridale 
sales.  I  looked  at  my  watch  and  the 
entire  time  consumed  from  the  first 
announcement  till  the  final  gavel  fell 
was  less  than  two  hours. 

Let  me  make  a  few  comments  upon 
the  sale  as  I  saw  it.  For  one  thing, 
these  were  superb  animals,  perfectly 
fitted  and  trained.  As  I  have  said,  I 
profess  no  expert  knowledge  of  Jerseys 
or  pedigrees  but  I  think  I  do  recognize 
a  good,  typy,  symmetrical  dairy  cow 
when  I  meet  her.  As  I  looked  at  these 
I  saw  no  misshapen,  pendulous  udders, 
no  sloping  rumps  or  sway  backs,  no 
evidence  of  raw  coarseness.  The  won¬ 
der  of  it  to  me  is  how  in  the  world  did 
they  manage  to  get  together  such  a 
bunch  of  cows  for  none  of  which  it 
was  necessary  to  apologize.  One  cow 
came  into  the  ring  lame,  probably  as 
the  result  of  a  very  recent  and  tem¬ 
porary  strain.  When  her  condition  was 
realized  she  was  instantly  and  finally 
withdrawn  from  the  sale — an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  rigid  standards  of  Meridale. 
Only  one  note  of  apology  did  I  hear. 
This  was  when  Mr.  Dutton  stepped 
forward  and  stated:  “This  cow  has  to¬ 
day  a  knee  which  has  a  lump  and  is 
not  in  perfect  condition  and  she  is  sold 
subject  to  this  announcement.  If  her 
knee  does  not  prove  to  be  perfect,  she 
will  be  taken  back  and  every  dollar 
paid  for  her  will  be  refunded” — a 
sweeping  guarantee — and  judging  from 
the  price  paid — one  that  was  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  buyer. 

These  cattle  were  not  only  beautiful 
individuals  but  they  were  faultlessly 
fitted  and  broken.  Coming  into  the 
ring  fresh  from  blanketing  and  groom¬ 
ing,  clipped  and  manicured,  with  oiled 


hoofs  and  polished  horns  for  all  the 
world  like  a  fine  lady  fresh  from  her 
beauty  parlor,  they  made  our  working 
cattle  back  home  look  worse  than  they 
really  are.  Then  they  were  so 
thoroughly  halter  broken,  so  show- 
wise,  that  in  the  ring  they  were  as  at 
home  and  as  self  possessed  as  the  man 
who  led  them.  They  moved  around 
with  head  erect  and  ladylike  air  as  if 
they  fully  realized  they  were  on  dress 
parade. 

One  other  thing.  I  believe  there  is 
at  Meridale  a  genuine  spirit  of  hospi¬ 
tality  and  a  wish  to  make  this  sale  a 
lesson  and  an  inspiration  to  what  we 
sometimes  call  the  “common  farmer” 
(which  I  will  not  for  a  moment  admit 
to  be  a  term  of  reproach ) . 

Probably  not  five  percent  of  those 
present  had  any  remote  intention  of 
buying  and  yet  every  possible  courtesy 
was  extended  to  all  and  after  the  sale 
Meridale’s  owner,  Mr.  W.  W.  Fry  made 
a  graceful  little  speech  in  which  he 
thanked  “our  friends,  new  and  old,  for 
the  honor  of  their  presence”.  I  think 
the  phrase  was  indicative  of  the  spirit 
of  this  great  farm. 

A  year  ago  I  spent  a  few  hours  at 
Meridale  meaning  to  gather  material 
for  a  little  article  for  the  A.  A.  re¬ 
garding  the  organization,  the  herd  and 
especially  the  intensive  agriculture 
which  is  being  conducted  up  here  on 
what  is  almost  the  agricultural  “height 
of  land”  for  New  York  state.  How¬ 
ever,  I  did  not  at  that  time  get  quite 
the  inspiration  that  I  wanted — I  think 
because  my  visit  was  too  brief.  Some 
day  I  mean  to  try  it  again  but  that — 
in  the  favorite  phrase  of  Rudyard  Kip¬ 
ling — “but  that  is  another  story.” 


led  the  sale.  There  was  the  auctioneer 
from  a  distant  state — a  man  of  nation¬ 
al  reputation  who  in  his  time  has  sold 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  cattle. 
Polished,  urbane,  a  master  of  the 
psychology  of  salesmanship,  he  was 
nevertheless  in  phrasing  and  method 
surprisingly  like  the  usual  auctioneer 
who  “cries”  a  country  farm  yard  sale. 
Indeed  I  am  rather  surprised  that  more 
time  was  not  devoted  to  reciting  the 
pedigrees,  the  show-ring  victories  and 
the  particular  individual  excellencies  of 
the  animals  offered.  This  particular 
share  of  the  work  was  done  by  “Harry” 
Hayward  who  was  a  boy  with  me  in 
College,  and  later  Director  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware  State  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station.  He  stood  by  the  side  of  his 
chief  as  each  animal  was  offered  and 
read  brief  statements  regarding  these 
matters. 


Poultrymen  Ask  for  Higher  Egg  Tariff 


A  Smoothly  Working  Machine 

Then  there  was  the  man  who  moved 
around  the  ring,  running  his  eyes  over 
the  crowd  and  gathering  and  passing 
on  to  the  auctioneer  any  bids  that 
might  have  escaped  his  attention.  Still 
another  man  secured  the  signature  of 
the  buyer  as  each  animal  was  struck 
off.  Another  man  was  kept  busy  with 
blackboard  and  chalk  recording  the 
number  of  the  “Lot”,  the  price  and  the 
name  of  the  buyer  as  each  sale  was 
recorded.  Also  there  were  three  or 
four  clerks  (two  of  them  women) 
whose  precise  duties  I  do  not  know  but 
who  were  employed  in  keeping  records 
of  the  sale.  A  central  figure  was  the 
natty  young  man  dressed  in  white  as 


particular  markets.  The  development 
of  the  breaking  plants  has  removed 
from  the  shell  egg  markets  over  two 
million  cases  annually.  This  has  helped 
to  keep  egg  prices  at  their  present  level 
and  has  enabled  the  farmer  to  find  a 
ready  sale  for  the  under-grade  eggs 
that  otherwise  would  be  a  drug  on 
the  market.  These  eggs  are  just  as 
good  as  extras  or  firsts  except  for  ap¬ 
pearance.  Almost  every  large  city 
has  at  least  one  egg  breaking  plant. 
In  the  consuming  centers  like  New 
York  and  Boston,  these  dealers  handle 
the  rejects  from  the  dealers  that  won’t 
grade  up  to  standard. 

China  markets  her  entire  egg  crop 
in  either  frozen  or  dried  egg  products. 
It  is  these  American  plants  that  feel 
the  effect  of  this  Chinese  competition. 
They  are  unable  to  pay  present  prices 
for  American  eggs  and  sell  against  the 
low  priced  Chinese  product.  They  are 
being  compelled  to  pay  lower  prices 
to  the  farmer  or  go  out  of  business. 
If  they  go  out  of  the  breaking  business, 
where  will  the  farmer  find  a  market 
for  his  low  grade  eggs? 

As  stated  earlier  in  the  story,  the 
Chinese  farmer  receives  about  8  cents 
a  dozen  for  eggs  during  the  peak  of 
production.  In  this  country  there  is  a 
real  complaint  if  eggs  go  below  20  or 
25  cents  a  dozen  during  the  spring. 

Evidence  gathered  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  shows  that  the  costs  of 
breaking  and  freezing  are  about  the 
same  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


The  hired  man  was  so  lazy  that  he 
to  water. 


rigged  up  a  device  to  lead  the  horse 

— ^JUDGE. 


(Continued  from  Page  3) 

This  means  that  even  paying  the  pres¬ 
ent  tariff  rate  of  six  cents  a  dozen,  it 
is  possible  to  sell  the  Chinese  product 
in  our  seaboard  cities  on  a  basis  of  14 
cents  a  dozen.  Such  a  price  as  this 
will  of  course  drive  the  American 
farmer  from  the  poultry  industry  and 
center  its  activities  in  the  Orient. 

Before  concluding  this  story,  I  want 
to  press  a  few  outstanding  facts  that 
the  writer  gleaned  from  a  talk  with 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Harry 
R.  Lewis  of  Rhode  Island.  Professor 
Lewis  stated  that  America  has  a  real 
poultry  industry  that  deserves  protec¬ 
tion  and  it  is  unjust  to  compel  a  busi¬ 
ness  to  compete  with  the  scavengers 
of  the  Orient.  It  costs  as  much  to  feed 
one  American  hen  as  it  does  to  feed  100 
in  China.  Accurate  figures  from  our 
experiment  stations  show  that  it  costs 
on  the  average  $1.80  a  year  to  feed  a 
hen,  while  in  China  they  are  allowed 
to  run  at  random,  living  entirely  on 
whatever  refuse  they  can  pick  up. 
Very  little  or  no  grain  is  ever  fed. 
Professor  Lewis  visualizes  the  Chinese 
hen  on  an  equal  part  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  turkey  buzzard.  In  fact,  to  carry 
out  Professor  Lewis’  description  of  con¬ 
ditions,  the  Chinese  hen  even  eats 
things  that  our  buzzard  “will  bolt.” 
Labor  on  the  Chinese  farms  can  be 
secured  at  10  cents  a  day.  This  tells 
only  a  part  of  the  story  as  described 
by  Professor  Lewis  and  others  at  the 
Washington  conference.  “There  is  no 
reason  why  the  American  farmer 
should  be  asked  to  compete  with  such 
producers,”  said  Mr.  Lewis. 

In  defense  of  the  consumer.  Profess¬ 
or  Lewis  stated  that  the  elimination  of 
the  Chinese  product  will  not  result  in 
any  higher  prices.  The  American  in¬ 
dustry  is  capable  of  taking  care  of  all 
of  our  domestic  requirement  for  years 
to  come. 

Chinese  egg  importation  is  relatively 
new  in  our  eastern  states.  It  was  in 
1923  that  our  industry  began  to  feel 
the  effects  of  foreign  imports  which 
have  grown  in  intensity,  reaching  a  cli¬ 
max  in  1927.  This  year  has  shown  a 
marked  reduction  in  the  total  imports 
but  this  condition  is  only  temporary. 
China  has  been  torn  with  internal  strife 
during  the  past  18  months  but  she  is 
now  getting  ready  to  resume  her  for¬ 


mer  competition.  It  was  openly  pre¬ 
dicted  at  the  conference  before  the 
Tariff  Commission  that  1929  will  wit¬ 
ness  egg  importation  that  will  fore¬ 
shadow  any  previous  year.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  those  at  Washington  that 
the  50%  increase  asked  for  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  afford  the  protection  that 
the  American  poultryman  is  entitled  to 
receive.  In  asking  for  this  help,  the 
poultry  interests  of  the  country  are 
starting  on  a  program  that  it  is  hoped 
will  completely  bar  a  Chinese  product 
from  the  American  market. 


Wooden  Spoil 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 

I’ve  just  been  to  the  camp,  and  they 
tell  me  he’s  gone  back  to  St.  Boniface.” 

It  was  already  growing  dark.  The 
two  set  out  with  quickened  pace,  but  it 
was  quite  dark  before  they  saw  the  cot¬ 
tages  of  St.  Boniface  before  them.  As 
the  wharf  came  into  view  Lafe  utter¬ 
ed  an  exclamation. 

“The  schooner’s  gone!”  he  cried. 

“Whose,  Mr.  Lafe?” 

“The  Captain’s.  That  other  one’s 
laid  up  for  the  season.  I  hope  to 
Ggd  Hilary  ain’t  done  anything  foolish 
and  slipped  the  cable.” 

They  almost  ran  to  the  Captain’s 
house.  The  interior  was  dark,  save 
for  the  dull  flicker  from  the  stove.  The 
cure'  flung  the  door  open.  They  heard 
a  sobbing  within.  Carefully  Father 
Lucien  struck  a  match  and  lit  the 
lamp,  disclosing  Marie  Dupont  kneel¬ 
ing,  her  face  in  her  hands,  beside  the 
embers.  She  looked  up  with  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  utter  despair. 

“Where  is  thy  father?” 

“He  has  sailed,  with  Leblanc  and 
Pierre  and  Monsieur  Askew  is  aboard. 
And  Mademoiselle  Rosny- 


What!”  shouted  the  cure',  pulling 
her  to  her  feet.  “Thou  art  dreaming, 
child!” 

“They  planned  to  kill  Monsieur  As¬ 
kew.  I  went  to  Mademoiselle,  and 
we  drove  to  the  wharf.  She  sprang 
aboard,  and  the  ship  sailed,  half  an 
hour  ago.  They  will  kill  them.” 

(To  be  Concluded  Next  Week) 
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The  Service  Bureau 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Another  Auto  Service  Corporation 


WE  have  received  several  complaints 
against  the  Washington  Automo¬ 
bile  Service  Corporation  of  Newark,  N. 
J.  This  appears  to  be  a  concern  sim¬ 
ilar  to  a  number  on  whose  activities 
we  have  recently  commented.  Members 
are  usually  secured  on  claims  of  ren¬ 
dering  a  number  of  services  among 
which  are  rebates  on  gas  and  oil,  tow¬ 
ing  service,  free  legal  service,  reduc¬ 
tion  on  tires  and  accessories,  insurance 
features,  etc. 

We  are  informed  that  the  officers  of 
the  Washington  Automobile  Service 
Corporation  are  J.  K.  Myers,  president; 
Herman  Bess,  vice-president;  and  B.  M. 
Robinson,  secretary  and  treasurer.  We 
understand  that  Mr.  Myers  and  Mr. 
Robinson  were  both  active  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Automobile  Service  Corporation 
which  was  fined  $500  some  time  ago 
for  violation  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Insurance  Law. 

The  National  Automobile  Service 
Corporation  went  out  of  business  but  it 
would  appear  from  the  above  informa¬ 
tion  that  it  was  only  to  change  its 
name  and  possibly  to  omit  the  features 
which  put  the  first  company  into  legal 
difficulties. 

If  any  of  our  subscribers  have  signed 
up  as  members  of  this  organization  and 
have  secured  any  type  of  insurance 
policy  in  consideration  of  a  service  fee, 
we  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  them. 
Following  correspondence  with  hun¬ 
dreds  of  our  subscribers,  we  have  yet 
to  find  one  who  feels  that  he  secured 
his  money’s  worth  by  becoming  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  any  of  the  associations  which 
might  be  collectively  termed  as  “auto¬ 
mobile  service  associations.” 


aged  by  B.  Hammond  Miller  who,  a 
few  nicnths  ago  was  arrested  for  con¬ 
cealing  mortgaged  property.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  he  moved  suddenly  from 
Chicago  in  1927  without  going  through 
the  formalities  of  paying  about  $3,500 
which  he  owed  the  trade  there. 

The  particular  complaints  at  present 
are  that  Miller  is  posing  as  a  Long 
Island  potato  grower  and  that  he  sells 
what  he  claims  to  be  Long  Island  po¬ 
tatoes  to  hotels,  restaurants,  and  retail 
stores  “direct  from  his  farm.”  We  are 
informed  that  Mr.  Miller  buys  pota¬ 
toes  from  Maine,  Western  New  York 
and  other  sources  and  sells  them  as 
Long  Island  potatoes.  Due  to  the  fact 
that  “Long  Islands”  bring  all  the  way 
from  25c  to  $1  per  bag  more  than  po¬ 
tatoes  from  other  eastern  sections,  it 
would  appear  that  Mr.  Miller  should 
show  a  good  profit  from  this  practice, 
which  as  reported,  can  be  character¬ 
ized  only  as  absolute  dishonesty. 


Long  Island  Potato  Company 
Misrepresents  Potatoes 

The  New  York  Packer  has  received 
several  complaints  concerning  the 
Long  Island  Potato  Company  of  Ja¬ 
maica,  L.  I.  It  appears,  from  reliable 
information,  that  this  concern  is  man- 
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Chicken  thief  reward  checks  were 
recently  mailed  to  H.  S.  Near,  Sher¬ 
man,  N.  y.;  C.  J.  Rudloff,  Towanda„ 
Pa.  and  Clarence  Bell,  Sprakers,  N.  Y. 

These  rewards  are  paid  by  Mr.  Mor- 
genthau  for  information  leading  to  the 
arrest,  conviction  and  imprisonment  of 
chicken  thieves  who  steal  from  our 
subscribers  who  at  the  time  of  the  theft 
had  a  Service  Bureau  sign  posted. 


Number  18502 


ments  on  the  situation  both  for  the 
information  of  those  who  have  com¬ 
plaints  against  this  Company  and  for 
the  guidance  of  those  who  may  have 
contemplated  giving  them  accounts  to 
collect. 


More  About  the  Merchants’ 
Protective  Association 

IN  the  Service  Bureau  of  the  issue  of 
April  28,  we  commented  on  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Merchants’  Protective 
Association  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  a  collection 
agency  which  according  to  several  sub¬ 
scribers,  has  made  some  very  tmsatis- 
factory  settlements  with  them. 

Since  that  time  we  have  received  a 
number  of  additional  complaints  and 
we  are  informed  from  reliable  sources 
that  the  Chief  of  Police  at  Troy  also 
has  numerous  claims  against  this  firm, 
coming  from  Pennsylvania,  Western 
New  York  and  other  sections  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  Troy.  We  are  informed 
that  there  is  little  the  Police  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Troy  can  do  unless  those  who 
have  complaints  against  the  Mer¬ 
chants’  Protective  Association  are  will¬ 
ing  to  swear  out  warrants  against  the 
Manager,  Louis  Rickman. 

We  are  giving  these  further  com- 


What  the  “Sign  of  Protec¬ 
tion”  Means 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 
legal  advice.  We  maintain  a  competent 
lawyer  on  our  staff  who  is  at  your  ser¬ 
vice  for  the  asking  on  any  legal  ques¬ 
tion  relative  to  the  farm  business  that 
can  be  handled  in  a  practical  way  by 
mail.  Remember  that  this  is  one  of 
the  things  the  Service  Bureau  sign 
stands  for. 

Investment  Help 

How  often  it  happens  that  farm  peo¬ 
ple  lose  their  savings  of  a  lifetime 
through  unwise  investments.  Here 
again  it  is  our  business  to  help  you  if 
you  will  just  give  us  a  chance.  One 
of  the  best  financial  men  in  the  country 
is  a  member  of  our  staff.  You  are  en¬ 
titled  to  his  help  if  you  are  an  A  .A. 
subscriber  and  member  of  the  Service 
Bureau. 

Again,  how  many  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  are  lost  every  year  through  ship¬ 
ping  produce  to  unreliable  commission 
men.  We  have  facilities  in  our  office 
for  quickly  investigating  any  broker  or 
commission  man.  Never  ship  to  a 
stranger  without  giving  us  a  chance  to 
look  him  up.  It  will  cost  you  only  a 
day  or  two  and  a  postage  stamp. 

The  Service  Bureau  sign  is  truly  “a 
sign  of  protection",  but  we  can  not  help 
you  if  you  do  net  give  us  a  chance. 
After  you  have  had  dealings  with  an 
unreliable  concern,  it  is  often  too  late. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  never  too  late  to  try, 
and  we  collect  many  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  for  farmers  every  year  through 
our  Service  Bureau,  much  of  which 
farmers  otherwise  would  not  have  been 
able  to  get.  Here  again  the  old  Service 
Bureau  sign  is  your  "sign  of  pro¬ 
tection". 

Guaranteed  Advertisements 

Not  the  least  of  the  work  that  we 
are  doing  for  our  readers  is  the  service 
and  protection  we  furnish  through  our 
advertisers.  Here  you  can  find  for  sale 
practically  everything  needed  in  the 
business  of  agriculture,  where  in  the 
privacy  of  your  own  home  and  without 
undue  solicitation,  you  can  learn  the 
latest  in  farm  practices,  devices  and 
supplies.  Best  of  all,  you  can  be  sure, 
if  you  read  the  advertisement  in  Amer¬ 
ican  AGRICULTURIST,  that  it  is  reliable 
and  trustworthy  and  absolutely  guaran¬ 
teed  by  A.  A.  If  the  advertiser  does 
not  make  good,  you  may  rest  assured 
that  the  paper  will.  Read  the  A.  A. 
advertisements,  and  when  you  answer 
them,  mention  the  paper. 

Then  in  the  regular  Service  Bureau 
columns  each  week  we  expose  every 
kind  of  fraud  and  especially  those  who 
prey  upon  farmers.  Regular  reading  of 
the  Service  Bureau  columns  each  week 
may  save  you  a  lot  of  dollars  by  calling 
your  attention  to  the  rascals  and  the 
frauds  whom  you  otherwise  would  not 
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‘-'little  mqutfe'is 
Easier  in 

CANADA 

For  free  literature  on  Farm  Oj^r- 
tunities  in  Canada  write  nearest  Can¬ 
adian  Government  Information) 
Bureau. 

Syracuse:  C.  E.  S.  Smith,  Dept.  B-47, 

301  E.  Genesee  St. 

Harrisburg:  F.  A.  Harrison,  Dept.  B.47. 

308  North,  2nd  St. 

Manchester:  J.  B.  Riordon,  Dept.  B-47, 

43  Manchester  St. 

Woonsocket:  L.  A,  Delorme,  Dept.  B-47,' 
Room  205,  The  Call  Bldg. 


Baby  ^  Chicks 


Baby  CHICKS] 


hatched  by  the  best  system  of 
Incubators  from  high  class 
bred-to-lay  stock.  Barred. 
White  Rocks,  Reds,  $11.00  per  100;  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  $12.00  per  100:  Heavy  Broilers,  $9.00  per 
100.  Add  25c  on  orders  for  less  than  100.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Desfe  H,  Nunda,  N.  Y. 
Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

1  Ship  C.O.D.  WyckolT  and  Tancred  Strain. 

25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.25  $4.00  $7.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rlymouth  Rocks 2.75  4.75  9.00 

Mixed  Chicks . — .  2.25 

We  pay  Parcel  Post  and  Guarantee  100%  Good, 
strong  chicks  on  arrival.  Our  10th  J'car.  l^ee  cata¬ 
logue.  GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM  /U^D 
HATCHERY,  J.  W.  Amig  &.  Son,  Proprs.,  Star 
Route,  Richfield,  Pa. 


_  Will  Ship  C.O.D.  25  50  100 

/II  •  I  S.  C.  Reds . $2.75  $5.00  $9-00 

I  hf /»lrO  Barred  Bocks .  2.75  5.00  9-00 

1|I||I.|VN  White  Leghorns -  2.50  4.50  8.00 

X/BEEVAEV  . .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

500  lots,  '4c  less— 1000  lots,  Ic  less.  Free  range. 
100%  delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER  •  McALISTERVILLE.  PA. 

Quality  Baby  Chicks,  $10.  per  100  up 

Reduced  prices.  Better  order  now.  Thousands  hatching 
dailt.  Active,  liusky.  pure  bred  chicks.  12  varieties.  We 
hatch  all  year  around.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postage 
prepaid.  Send  for  price  list.  SCHOEN BORN’S  HATCH¬ 
ERY,  335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604  or  337 

Large  Barron  Wh.  Leg.,  8c:  Com¬ 
mon  Wh.  Leg..  7c;  Brd.  Bocks,  9c: 
Heavy  Mixed,  8c;  Light.  6c.  Reduced 
on  500  or  more.  100%  g’t’d.  Order  direct.  “New 
Cir.”  TWIN  HATCHERY,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


CHICKS 


know  about. 

So  summing  this  all  up,  I  repeat  that 
American  Agriculturist  is  much  more 
than  a  farm  paper — it  is  an  institution 
devoted  to  the  protection  of  its  readers’ 
interests,  and  I  would  like  to  urge  you 
wh-'never  you  have  a  problem,  either 
personal  or  business,  to  give  your  or¬ 
ganization — the  A.  A. — the  opportunity 
to  try  to  help  you  out.  If  we  can  not 
serve  you,  we  will  tell  you  so  frankly, 
and  if  we  can,  we  will  consider  it  a 
privilege. 


Class  A  Pullets 

We  have  from  2  to  3,000  pullets  ready  to  ship  each  week. 
BOS  HATCHERY,  ZEELAND,  MICH.  R.  2  A. 


Barred  Rock  PULLETS  and  COCK- 


Bred-to-LaV  ERELS.  March  hatch.  J.  TROPEANO, 
^  Sparrowbush,  N.  Y. 


"S 


Ready  to  Lay 

PULLETS 

From  high-production,  State  certified, 
trap-nested  stock. 

Late  February  Hatch 

Price,  $.175  each 

FISHKILL  FARMS 

HOPEWELL  JUNCTION,  N.  Y. 

j  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Owner 

^  -  - 


Oil  facts  for  farmers 

(No.  4) 


Six  hard  jobs 


that  point  the  way 


to  new  economy 


Lindbergh  has  flown  the  ‘‘Spirit  of  St.  Louis”  over  42,000 
miles — ^with  Mobiloil. 

Byrd  flew  to  the  North  Pole — with  Mobiloil. 

The  Citroen  cars,  first  to  cross  the  Sahara  Desert— used 
Mobiloil. 

28  of  the  30  contractors  working  on  New.  York’s  new 
$95,000,000  subway  use  Mobiloil  or  othv  Vacuum  Oil 
Company  products. 

The  Leviathan,  and  the  Majestic,  two  of  the  largest  liners 
afloat,  and  the  Mauretania,  the  fastest,  use  Gargoyle  Marine 
Oils,  sister  produas  to  Gargoyle  Mobiloil. 

When  fire  engine  builders  demonstrate  their  fire-fighting 
equipment,  9  out  of  10  use  Mobiloil. 

Saves  you  money 

There  is  but  one  reason  why  Mobiloil  is  selected  time 
and  time  again  for  the  hardest  lubrication  work.  Quality . 
This  quality  has  made  Mobiloil  the  most  asked-for  oil 
among  farmers  today. 


%» 


It  is  very  common  for  farmers  to  find  that  Mobiloil 
shows  reduced  oil  consumption  of  from  io%  to  50%. 

Other  savings  come  from  fewer  repairs,  less  time  lost 
through  over-heating  and  breakdowns;  more  mileage  be¬ 
tween  carbon  removals  and  all-around  general  improve¬ 
ment  in  engine  operation. 

How  to  buy 

For  a  season’s  supply  we  recommend  the  5 5 -gallon  and 
30-gallon  drums  with  convenient  faucet.  On  these  large 
drums  your  Mobiloil  dealer  will  give  you  a  substantial 
discount. 

Other  Mobiloil  containers  are :  lo-gallon  steel  drums  with 
faucet,  5-gallon  cans  in  easy-tipping  racks  and  i-gallon 
and  I -quart  cans. 

Your  dealer  has  the  complete  Mobiloil  Chart  which 
recommends  the  correct  grades  of  Mobiloil  for  your  car, 
tractor  and  truck.  You  are  always  sure  with — 

The  World’s  Quality  Oil 

Mobiloil 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 


Make  this  chart  your  guide 

It  shows  the  correct  grade  of  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  for  certain  prominent  cars.  If 
your  car  is  not  listed  below,  see  at  your 
dealer’s,  the  complete  Mobiloil  Chart, 
which  recommends  the  correct  grades  for 
all  cars,  trucks,  tractors,  etc. 


NAMES  OF 

PASSENGER 
s  CARS 

1928 

1927 

1926 

1925 

Engine 

Engine 

Engine 

Engine 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

s 

§ 

Auburn,  6-66  .  .  , 

A 

A 

A 

A 

”  8-cyl 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

othfr  mode/. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

Buick . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

Cadillac  ...  . 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

A 

Chandiei  Special  hi.v 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

”  oihfr  modtls 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Chevrolet  . . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Chrysler,  4-cyl  ,  . . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

‘  Imperial  SO 

BB 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

*'  ether  models 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Dodge  Brothers  . 

A 

.Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

Arc 

Durant  . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Essex  . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Ford,  Model  A  ... 

A 

Arc. 

*’  hlodel  T . 

E 

F. 

E 

E 

€ 

E 

Franklin . 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

Gardner,  8-cyl  ... 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

”  other  models 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Hudson  . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

Hupmobilc  . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Lincoln .  .  .  ... 

BB 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Marmon,  8-cyl. . . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

“  ether  models 

BB 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Mooo .  . . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Nash  . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Oakland  ....... 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Oldsmobile . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

Arr 

A 

Packard  . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Paige  all  models 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Peerless  90,  70,  72 

BB 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

“  Other  models 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Pontiac . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc, 

A 

Arc. 

Reo  all  models . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Star  . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Siudebaker . . . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Vclic . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc, 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Willys-Knight  4-cyl. 

B 

Arc. 

B 

Arc. 

“  ”  6-cvl 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

Mobiloil 


Look  for  the  red  Gargoyle  trade-mark 
on  the  Mobiloil  container 
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4’H  Club  Training  Is  Making  Business  Farmers 
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Seneca  County  Faces  New  Conditions  )| 

Timothy  and  Grain  Markets  Are  Gone— Must  Turn  to  Other  Products  ' 


OVER  a  long  period  of  practical  experience 
in  getting  a  living  by  farming  in  any  local¬ 
ity,  the  ways  of  doing  farm  work  and  the 
kind  of  crops  produced  become  an  estab¬ 
lished  habit.  Such  has  been  the  case  with  farm¬ 
ers  in  Seneca  County,  New  York. 

But  when  conditions  change,  when  markets 
change,  it  becomes  necessary  for  farming  to  meet 
the  new  conditions  and  new  markets.  Seneca 
County  is  favored  with  a  large  amount  of  ex¬ 
cellent  soil,  soil  well  adapted  to  growing  grain 
and  timothy  hay.  Before  the  grain  business 
went  west,  great  fields  of  wheat  nodded  in  the 
breezes  of  the  Finger  Lakes  Region 
and  the  golden  harvest  of  the  grain 
fields  yielded  abundant  income  to 
Seneca  County  farmers. 

With  the  passing  of  wheat  came 
the  great  eastern  cities  and  the  coal 
mines  of  Pennsylvania  where  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  horses  and 
mules  had  to  be  fed  hay.  Seneca 
County  found  profit  in  growing 
timothy  hay  for  this  market.  The 
market  was  good,  hay  was  easy  to 
grow  in  Seneca  County,  and  Seneca 
Countv  farmers  were  still  pros- 


By  CHARLES  H.  TAYLOR 


fruit,  or  milk,  or  potatoes,  or  cabbage,  or  who 
keep  dairy  cattle,  sheep,  or  poultry,  the}^  are 
mostl}’-  without  markets.  In  the  main,  farming 
in  Seneca  County  is  in  the  Doldrums  because 
the  farmers  of  that  county  have  not  changed 
their  business  to  meet  the  changed  markets. 

Their  problem  is  a  market  problem  but  it  is 
not  a  problem  for  co-operative  selling  so  much 
as  it  is  a  problem  of  studying  the  markets  that 
are  available  for  other  things  that  they  can  grow 
in  the  place  of  timoth}^  hay  and  grain.  Under 


perous. 

But  there  are  few  mules  left  in  the 


coal  region  and  the  eastern  cities 
have  only  a  quarter  of  their  horses 
left.  Even  farming  has  becom.e 
largely  mechanical.  Timothy  hay  is 
not  used  for  autos,  nor  tractors,  nor 
mine  engines.  The  changing  times 
have  left  Seneca  County  without  a 
market  for  grain  or  for  hay.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  those  farmers  who  raise 


A  farm  scene  in  the  beautiful  Finger  Lakes  Region.  Grapes  are  raised 
extensively  along  the  lakes  but  this  crop  offers  little  help  as  a  crop  for 
the  man  located  a  few  miles  away  from  the  water. 


the  leadership  of  the  farm  bureau,  the  farmers 
of  Seneca  County  have  tackled  this  market  prob¬ 
lem.  Several  months  ago  the  farm  bureau 
created  a  committee  of  farmers  and  business  men 
to  make  an  exhaustive  study  and  find  wha 
should  be  done.  The  committee  worked  lorg 
and  earnestly.  They  drafted  help  from  the  Ccl- 
lege  of  Agriculture ;  invited  in  the  granges  ard 
other  organizations,  and  the  bankers  and  me'- 
chants  of  the  county.  On  June  19,  their  con¬ 
clusions  were  presented  to  nearly  300  farm  pe.  \ 
pie  who  crowded  the  grange  hall  at  Romultj 
to  the  doors.  The  program  for  a  change  ’ 
farming  in  Seneca  County,  which  th 
committee  of  farmers  and  busines.^ 
men  presented  at  the  Romulus  meet¬ 
ing  and  which  the  meeting  endorsed 
enthusiastically  and  unanimously, 
calls  for  a  series  of  changes  over  a 
considerable  number  of  years.  While 
recognizing  the  changes  that  must  be| 
made,  the  committee  found  that  these 
changes  were  mostly  changes  whidi 
each  individual  farmer  must  make  h 
his  own  business  and  in  accordaiKC 
with  his  own  situation,  his  location, 
his  soil,  his  capital,  and  the  labcr 
available  in  his  family.  The  con- 
mittee  further  urged  that  changes  be 
made  only  as  fast  as  each  mans 
conditions  warrant  and  that  farmers 
refrain  from  rushing  headlong  into 
drastic  changes.  ? 

The  program,  which  this  farmers’ 
committee  recommended  for  read¬ 
justing  the  farming  in  Seneca 
County  to  meet  present  markets,  isj 
{Continued  on  Page  6) 


Keep  the  Hens  Producing  During  the  Summer  Months 


Feed  'Them  Right  and  Make  Them  Comfortable  and  They  Will  Fill  the  Fgg  Basket 


There  is  a  natural  slowing-up  of  egg 
production  at  this  season  of  the  year  and 
at  about  the  same  time  prices  begin  to  get 
better.  One  of  the  ways  of  getting  a  high 
profit  per  hen  is  to  use  every  legitimate  method 
to  maintain  production  at  as  high  a  level  as 
possible  during  the  summer  and  fall  months. 

The  first  thing  that  is  necessary  is  to  have  a 
flock  which  has  been  bred  for  heavy  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  Good  management  alone  is  not  suf¬ 
ficient  to  get  a  high  average  per  hen.  There 
are  several  ways  in  which  the  feeding  manage¬ 
ment  can  be  changed  to  suit  summer  conditions. 
As  the  season  progresses  the  hens  should  eat 
more  mash  and  in  order  to  induce  them  to  do 
this  it  is  necessary  to  cut  down  on  the  amount 
of  scratch  grain  fed.  During  July  they  can  be 
fed  a  quart  and  a  half  per  hundred  hens  in  the 
morning  and  4j4  quarts  at 
night  cutting  this  down  to  i 
quart  in  the  mornings  and  four 
at  night  during  the  month  of 
August.  Another  method  for 
increasing  mash  consumption 
is  to  feed  a  wet  mash  once  a 
day.  The  regular  dry  mash 
can  be  used  and  mixed  up 
with  skim  milk  or  butter  milk 
to  make  it  moist  and  crumbly. 

The  most  mash  is  usually  fed 
at  noon. 

A  point  sometimes  neglect¬ 
ed  m  the  summer  feeding  is 
the  matter  of  green  feed.  It 
is  easy  to  assume  that  the 
hens  on  free  range  are  getting 
all  the  green  feed  they  can 
consume.  As  the  summer 
progresses  the  ground  around 


The  first  problem  in  maintaining 
good  production  is  to  have  a  well 
bred  flock.  This  White  Wyan¬ 
dotte  Cockerel  looks  worthy  to 
head  a  flock. 


the  house  gets  bare  and  what  green  feed  is 
available  becomes  tough  and  unpalatable.  Let¬ 
tuce,  kale,  early  cabbage  or 
alfalfa  will  provide  the  hens 
with  palatable  green  feed  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer.  Plenty  of 
cool,  fresh  water  is  another 
item  which  is  extremely  im¬ 
portant.  The  hens  suffer  from 
the  hot  weather  and  need  water 
for  its  cooling  effect  as  well 
as  to  maintain  normal  egg  pro¬ 
duction. 

Hens  also  suffer  from  the 
heat  where  they  are  housed  in 
poorly  ventilated  quarters.  A 
house  should  be  built  witli 
ventilators  at  the  back  which 
may  be  opened 
in  the  summer 
giving  an  air  cir  ■ 
dilation  around 
the  roosts.  It  is 
easy  to  under¬ 
stand  why  hens  in  some 
houses  acquire  the  habit  of 
roosting  in  trees.  It  is  not  only 
cooler  but  where  the  control  of 
mites  has  been  neglected  hens 
are  also  able  to  get  away  from 
these  pests. 

There  are  few  conditions 
which  will  cut  production  more 
than  a  house  heavily  infected 
with  mites  or  hens  which  are 
infested  with  lice.  Mites  are 
fairl}'  easy  to  control.  All 
that  is  necessary  is  to  paint 
the  roosts  once  or  twice  a 


i 


year  either  with  some  coal  tar  product 
or  with  waste  crank  case  oil.  Lice  are  a  little 

different  problem.  It  is  a 
good  idea  to  examine  a  feivP 
hens  frequently  and  if  lice  are 
found  to  use  a  good  commer¬ 
cial  louse  powder  or  a  ma¬ 
terial  such  as  sodium  chloride 
or  blue  ointment.  It  is  a  good 
practice  to  treat  all  the  hens 
for  lice  when  they  are  culled 
in  the  summer.  In  case  the}' 
are  badly  infested  it  will 
doubtless  pay  to  give  them  an 
other  treatment  later  in  the 
summer  and  fall. 

Where  any  considerable 
number  of  hens  becom; 
broody  it  cuts  into  the  pro 
duction.  The  light  breeds  are 
often  termed  “non-setters”  yet 
some  flocks  of  Leghorns  have 
a  considerable  number  0! 
birds  which  become  brood} 
several  times  during  the  summer.  This  tend 
ency  can  be  bred  out  of  a  flock  by  culling  out  and 
selling  those  that  become  broody.  In  fact  it 
woud  appear  that  this  is  a  better  way  of  con 
trolling  the  problem  than  it  is  to  try  and  breal 
them  up.  In  case  an  attempt  is  made  to  brim 
them  back  into  production  they  should  be  shut 
up  in  an  airy  coop  and  fed  heavily  on  a  good  egg 
producing  ration. 

One  infallible  way  of  increasing  egg  production 
is  to  cull  out  those  which  have  stopped  laying. 
The  majority  of  poultry  men  plan  to  go  througii 
their  flock  several  times  during  the  summer,  tal 
ing  especial  care  whenever  the  production  dro} 
{Continued  on  Page  13) 


This  White  Wyandotte  pullet 
has  a  record  of  267  eggs  in  one 
year.  The  record  was  made  at 
the  Storrs  Contest, 
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Pioneers  of  Western  New  York 

Reminiscences  of  the  Days  When  Comforts  and  Luxuries  Were  Few 


SOME  time  ago  I  was  very  interested  in 
“The  Pioneers  of  Eastern  New  York”  by 
Jared  Van  Wagenen,  and  I  wondered  if 
you  would  be  interested  in  “Pioneers  of 
Western  New  York.” 

In  1821,  two  young  men,  brothers,  walked 
from  the  vicinity  of  Auburn,  Cayuga  County  to 
Cattaraugus  County  and  bought  a  quarter  section 
of  land  from  the  Holland  Land  Company,  in 
the  virgin  forest.  Here  they  erected  a  log  house 
in  what  is  now  the  township  of  Napoli.  The 
younger  brother,  who  was  my  grandfather,  re¬ 
turned  to  Cayuga  County  after  a  time  to  work 
at  his  trade  of  carpenter  and  joiner  on  the 
Auburn  Prison,  in  order  to  earn 
funds  to  carry  on  the  wilderness  pro¬ 
ject.  IMeanwhile,  the  elder  brother 
worked  at  clearing  the  land.  After 
a  few  years,  this  brother  married 
and  Avhen  his  only  child,  a  daughter, 
was  two  years  old,  he  died.  Then 
the  younger  brother  came  back, 
bringing  with  him  to  this  wilderness 
his  wife  and  sixteen-months-old 
daughter.  That  was  just  one  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago  in  February  1928. 

The  little  family  lived  with  the 
brother’s  Avidow  until  a  house  could 
be  erected.  This  house  still  stands, 
occupied  by  a  descendant,  and  no 
one  aside  from  his  family  has  ever 
occupied  this  old  homstead. 

Our  pioneers  traveled  thither  in  a 
mover’s  wagon,  but  were  fortunate 
enough  to  have  horses  instead  of 
oxen.  They  overtook  or  were  joined 
by  other  families.  One  drove  an  ox 
and  a  cow  hitched  together.  When 


night  came,  the  travelers  either  slept  in  their 
Avagons  or,  if  fortunate  enough  to  be  near  some 
village,  hired  a  room  and  cooked  their  OAvn  food. 
The  man  with  the  cow  sold  milk  to  the  others. 

My  grandfather  left  the  others  and  turned 
aside  from  the  none-too-smooth  road  and  took 
an  even  rougher  trail  marked  by  blazed  trees. 
For  about  two  miles  they  drove  through  the  for¬ 
est  to  their  neAV  home. 

Then  the  days  of  trial  began.  Wolves,  bears, 
deer  and  every  sort  of  wild  animal  Avere  daily 
visitors,  or  rather  nightly,  as  the  wolves  liked 
a  taste  of  pig  or  sheep  and  bears  had  a  taste  of 
sweets.  An  old  musket  bearing  the  date  of 


1812  was  a  good  provider  of  meat  and  foAvl. 
Groceries  were  somewhat  harder  to  obtain  as 
the  pioneer  must  drive  a  distance  of  sixty  miles 
to  Buffalo,  taking  two  days  for  the  trip  each  way. 
The  wagon  was  loaded  with  produce  from  the 
Avilderness  farm  and  Avith  pats  of  butter  which 
had  been  made  and  stored  in  brine,  till  with  his 
and  the  neighbors’  he  had  enough  to  buy  a  feAV 
groceries  or  a  little  cloth. 

IMaple  trees  were  tapped  and  the  sap  caught 
in  pieces  of  logs  dug  out  in  the  shape  of  troughs. 
The  sap  AA^as  boiled  in  iron  kettles.  Many 
times  the  bears  helped  themselves  to  this  sweet. 

A  little  patch  of  potatoes  here  and  another  for 
corn  there,  a  garden  by  the  house  so 
it  could  be  watched,  plenty  of  nuts, 
an  abundance  of  meat,  and  fine 
springs  of  Avater  assured  the  pioneers 
that  their  hunger  would  be  satisfied 
and  their  homes  neat  and  clean. 
However,  the  loneliness  of  the  young 
mother  and  the  child  was  very  keen. 

There  was  mail  delivery,  but  quite 
different  from  our  present  Rural 
Free  Delivery.  Then  the  carrier 
passed  over  the  Old  Chautauqua 
Road  once  a  month  on  horseback 
and  over  the  trail  Avhich  has  now  be¬ 
come  improved  highway  No.  ii  once 
in  a  Avhile.  This  young  pioneer 
mother  received,  one  day,  a  letter 
saying  that  her  father,  mother,  sister 
and  uncle  and  aunt  were  coming  to 
visit  her.  She  waited  over  a  month  ; 
then  one  day  her  family  drove  up 
to  her  door.  With  joy  she  ran  to 
greet  them,  but  a  cloud  came  over 
{Continued  on  Page  14) 


Some  tools  used  by  our  forefathers.  How  many  can  you  name  and  tell 
how  they  were  used? 


How  Crops  and  Markets  Look  in  A.  A.  Territory 


T 


Potato  Acreage  is  Heavy --'Phe  Hay  Crop  Will  he  L/ight 


HE  July  I  report  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  shoAvs  that  Ave 
are  in  for  a  heavy  potato  crop,  providing, 
of  course,  favorable  AA'eather  conditions 
prevail  from  noAV  on  until  harvest  time.  For 
the  past  three  years  the  acreage  planted  to  po¬ 
tatoes  has  been  kept  Avithin  reason.  Coupled 
Avith  unfavorable  Aveather  conditions,  such  as 
lack  of  sufficient  moisture  and  insect  injury,  the 
crop  A'ielded  sufficiently  to  take  care  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  requirements  at  a  reasonable  and  generally 
satisfactory  price. 

Early  last  spring,  Ave  Avere  rather  apprehensive 
that  an  increased  acreage  Avould  be  the  natural 
consequence  this  year.  In  spite  of  Avarnings  is¬ 
sued  from  all  quarters  the  acreage  has  increased, 
according  to  early  estimates  approximately  9% 
OA''er  the  acreage  harvested  in  I9-7-  According 
to  Department  of  Agriculture  reports  the  total 
acreage  this  year  is  estimated  at  3,842,000,  as 
compared  Avith  3,517,000  harvested  a  year  ago. 
Under  normal  conditions  it  Avas  also  estimated 
on  July  I  that  the  production  Avill  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  444,000,000 
bushels  as  compared  Avith  407,- 
000,000  harvested  last  year,  and 
383,526,000  bushels  as  the  av¬ 
erage  for  the  five  year  period. 

Naturally  the  increase  is  not 
confined  to  any  one  section.  In 
some  sections  of  the  South  the 
acreage  Avas  decreased  and  in 
others  it  Avas  increased.  We  do 
knoAv  that  the  early  crop  Avas 
a  heavy  one,  as  Avas  the  inter¬ 
mediate.  When  Ave  look  over 
the  figures,  hoAvever,  Ave  find 
that  the  acreage  in  the  late 


states  has  been  increased  to  a  marked  extent. 
In  NeAV  York  State  the  acreage  is  6%  greater, 
and  on  July  i  the  condition  of  the  crop  as  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  NeAV 
York  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets  Avas  81%  as  compared  Avith  the  five 
3-ear  average  of  87%.  The  department’s  esti¬ 
mate  is  that  the  NeAv  York  State  crop  this  3"ear 
Avill  total  32,432,0x30  bushels  as  compared  Avith 
28,620,000  bushels  last  }"ear.  Maine  has  gone 
eA^en  farther  than  that  and  increased  her  acre¬ 
age  by  9%.  It  is  expected  that  the  Pine  Tree 
State  Avill  harvest  38,459,000  bushels  as  com¬ 
pared  Avith  37,288,000  bushels  harvested  a  3'ear 
ago.  Penns3dvania  has  also  increased  her  acre¬ 
age  over  last  3-ear  and  it  appears  that  her  pro¬ 
duction  Avill  be  approximately  3,400,000  bushels 
greater  than  last  3-ear  Avhen  she  harvested  26,- 
400,000  bushels.  Heavy  increases  are  also  re¬ 
ported  in  the  West. 

Obviousty,  a  great  deal  can  happen  betAveen 
noAV  and  digging  time.  CroAvers  Avill  recall  hoAV 
suddenly  the  blight  hit  in  some  sections  a  couple 


Stale 

ACRES 

Per  cent 
of  1927 

CONDITION 

July  I  10-year 

1928  Aver. 

Forecast 
July  1,  1928 

PRODUCTION 

Harvested  5 -Year 

1927  Average 

% 

% 

% 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

New  York  . 

106 

81 

87 

32,432,000 

28,620,000 

32,517,000 

Maine  . 

109 

86 

88 

38,459,000 

37,288,000 

35,942,000 

New  Jersey 

102 

91 

80 

8,973,000 

9,177,000 

7,959,000 

Virginia  . 

114 

85 

87 

29,869,000 

26,400,000 

24,869,000 

Ohio  . 

111 

90 

80 

18,792,000 

19,760,000 

15,118,000 

Michigan  . 

112 

83 

84 

12,948,000 

12,180,000 

11,214,000 

Wisconsin  . 

108 

82 

88 

32,748,000 

23,120,000 

29,401,000 

Minnesota  . 

105 

87 

88 

32,064,000 

23,920,000 

26,453,000 

North  Dakota.. 

104 

81 

88 

33,599,000 

33,128,000 

35,056,000 

Pennsylvania  .. 

100 

82 

87 

9,451,000 

11,526,000 

10,180,000 

Idaho  . 

102 

88 

89 

21,416,000 

24,380,000 

15,599,000 

TOTAL  U.  S. 

109.2 

84.8 

85.8 

443,640,000 

406,964,000 

383,526,000 

of  3-ears  ago  and  practically  Aviped  out  the  crop 
in  man3^  districts.  We  do  not  hope  for  anv 
great  catastrophe,  but  there  are  many  Avho  feel 
that  it  Avould  not  hurt  if  something  would  step  in 
and  hold  doAvn  production  to  a  reasonable  level. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  condition  has  developed 
already.  From  many  parts  of  Long  Island  come 
reports  that  blight  has  become  serious,  and  in¬ 
festations  of  leaf  hoppers  and  lice  are  heavy. 
The  Aveather,  for  one  thing  has  been  favorable 
for  the  development  of  these  enemies  of  the 
potato  crop. 

The  outlook  to  be  sure,  is  none  too  ros3o  The 
production  of  early  potatoes  Avas  extremeK" 
heavy  and  forced  prices  doAvn  to  ruinously  Ioav 
leA^els,  the  loAvest  in  many  years.  It  therefore 
behooves  the  potato  groAvers  to  start  noAv  to 
formulate  plans  for  the  merchandising  of  a  heavy 
crop  so  that  market  competition  Avill  not  knock 
doAvn  prices  to  prohibitive  levels.  If  something 
unforseen  takes  place,  and  production  is  cur¬ 
tailed,  so  much  the  better  for  the  growers.  Hoav- 
ever,  ib  is  well  now  for  local  associations  to 
get  busy  rather  than  to  AA'ait 
until  the  last  minute,  Avhen 
a  flood  may  SAveep  ever3’-body 
overboard. 

The  situation  is  a  little 
brighter  as  regards  the  hay 
crop.  For  a  number  of  years 
the  city  market  has  been  de¬ 
creasing  due  principall3^  to  the 
great  increase  in  the  number  of 
trucks  used.  Last  summer  the 
ha3'  crop  Avas  large,  resulting 
in  A-er3-  Ioav  prices  in  the  coun- 
tr3o  This  3-ear  on  Juty  i, 
(Continued  on  Page  18) 
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Greetings  ! 

Another  week  and  almost  another  month 
have  been  counted  off  the  calendar,  and  w’hat 
a  week  it  has  been.  In  most  of  the  A.  A. 
countr}'  there  were  several  good  hot  days  and  our 
folks  made  the  most  of  them.  Haying  and  har¬ 
vesting  are  hard  work,  but  for  those  wdio  are  not 
too  old  and  who  are  well,  haying  is  not  an  un¬ 
pleasant  job. 

This  time  of  year  always  brings  back  to  us 
memories  of  pleasant,  contented  summer  eve¬ 
nings  spent  with  the  home  folks  on  the  old  farm 
porch,  evenings  of  rest  that  were  well  earned 
after  a  hard  day  in  the  hay  or  harvest  fields. 
Whittier,  in  his  “Snow-Bound”  tells  in  beautiful 
verse  the  story  of  a  farm  family  around  the 
evening  fire  while  the  snows  drifted  and  blew 
outside.  But  to  us  Summer  has  alw'ays  been  a 
much  pleasanter  time  and  if  we  w^ere  a  poet  we 
would  write  of  the  companionship  of  the  home 
folks  gathered  in  the  dusk  of  a  summer  evening 
on  the  old  front  porch. 

Ah-hem — wdiat  changes  the  years  bring.  It 
was  only  yesterday  that  we  sat  with  father, 
mother  and  brothers  and  perhaps  a  .  friendly 
neighbor  or  two  and  listened  to  the  frogs  croak¬ 
ing  down  at  the  creek  or  over  in  the  sw^amp,  saw 
the  flitting  of  the  fireflies  in  the  evening’s  dusk, 
heard  the  rattle  of  a  wagon  on  a  distant  road, 
or  perhaps  the  tinkling  of  a  sheep  bell  way  over 
in  Barber’s  woods.  Occasionally,  there  was 
some  talk  of  the  day’s  occupation  or  of  events 
of  the  outside  world;  but  there  were  many  long 
silences,  silences  of  perfect  understanding,  while 
we  rested  and  listened  to  the  peaceful  sounds 
of  a  country  night. 

But  the  shutters  of  Time’s  perpetual  motion 
picture  have  clicked,  the  scenes  have  changed, 
and  the  loved  ones  of  the  old  picture  have  dis¬ 
solved  and  scattered  into  the  past,  some  beyond 
our  vision,  while  new  faces  occupy  the  old  farm 


porch.  What  price  would  we  not  pay  for  just 
one  more  summer  evening  as  it  used  to  be.  But 
the  reels  of  time  can  not  turn  backward  nor  be 
repeated  except  through  memory.  Perhaps  it  is 
better  so,  but  as  you  gather  with  your  loved 
ones  on  these  Summer  nights  it  is  well  to  re¬ 
member  that  the  pleasant  and  happy  days  of  the 
present  will  soon  be  the  past  and  yours  is  now 
the  opportunity  to  make  your  future  memories 
largely  Avhat  you  will. 

- ■  ^  ♦  I 

Get  More  Milk  By  Paying  For  It 

F  you  produce  milk  you  should  read  the  letter 
or  short  article  from  a  dairyman  printed  on 
our  Dairy  Page  this  time.  The  raise  of  one 
cent  a  quart  in  the  price  of  milk  to  farmers  for 
July  coming  so  early  is  commendable  and  those 
responsible  should  have  full  praise  and  support 
from  all  dairymen. 

Unfortunately,  however,  there  is  no  way  of 
paying  dairymen  for  the  heavy  losses  which 
suffered  for  several  months  this  Spring  and 
Summer  because  of  the  unnecessary  cut  in 
prices  which  came  so  early  last  Spring.  There 
was  considerable  argument  at  the  time  as  to 
who  was  responsible  for  the  cut,  but  the  real  re¬ 
sponsibility  rests  with  dairymen  themselves  as  is 
well  pointed  out  in  the  article  on  our  Dairy 
Page.  There  is  no  way  to  prevent  price  cut¬ 
ting,  which  is  going  on  right  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment  in  these  big  markets,  until  a  majority  of 
the  dairymen  consent  to  be  governed — in  other 
words,  until  they  consent  to  work  together. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject- of  milk  market¬ 
ing,  we  want  to  say  again  that  price  raises  such 
as  was  made  for  July  are  the  only  way  to  regu¬ 
late  production  or  increase  production  during 
short  periods.  Pay  the  farmer  what  his  milk 
is  worth  and  we  can  always  depend  upon  him  to 
produce  what  is  needed.  Costs  of  production 
are  high  and  we  hope  that  those  in  authority  are 
contemplating  another  substantial  raise  soon. 


Can  You  Spin? 

NE  of  the  most  interesting  contests  ever  held 
at  the  New  York  State  Fair  was  the  spin¬ 
ning  contest  in  the  log  cabin  exhibit  of  the 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Society.  This  at¬ 
tracted  so  much  attention  to  a  practice  which 
was  common  in  ever}''  home  in  olden  times  that 
the  contest  will  be  repeated  this  year. 

Each  contestant  must  be  over  fifty  years  of 
age  and  will  be  given  five  minutes  to  practice 
and  fifteen  minutes  to  spin.  The  contest  will 
be  judged  50  per  cent  on  the  quality  of  yarn 
produced,  25  per  cent  on  the  quantity,  and  25 
per  cent  on  knowledge  of  the  art  as  shown  by 
the  methods  used.  The  judges  will  be  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Eastman,  Mrs.  E.  Slagle,  Mrs.  Sarah 
Pringle  and  Mrs.  Amanda  Vroman.  Contests 
will  be  held  during  each  day  of  the  fair  except 
Saturday. 

The  prizes  are  ten  dollars  for  the  winner  and 
five  dollars  each  for  the  next  six  best  contest¬ 
ants.  In  addition  to  this,  each  winner  will  be 
given  a  beautiful  certificate  under  the  hand  and 
seal  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  and  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets. 

If  you  are  interested,  write  to  E.  R.  Eastman, 
President  of  the  N.  Y.  S.  Agricultural  Society, 
care  American  /Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Av¬ 
enue,  New  York  City. 


The  Campaign  Against  Farm  Thieves 

HE  New  York  State  Farm  Bureau  Fed¬ 
eration  is  conducting  a  vigorous  publicity 
campaign  during  the  week  of  July  29  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  city  people  an  idea  of  the  great 
losses  that  are  caused  farmers  by  automobile 
parties  and  trespassers  stealing  from  farm  gar¬ 
dens,  orchards  and  fields.  An  attempt  will  be 
made  by  means  of  radio  talks  and  press  stories 
to  bring  the  seriousness  of  this  situation  to  the 
attention  of  the  public.  City  folks  will  be  ap¬ 
pealed  to  in  the  name  of  common  honesty  and 


also  warned  of  the  penalty  which  persons  coi- 
victed  of  stealing  will  have  to  pay.  < 

Federation  officials  believe  that  if  city  people 
realized  the  extent  to  which  the  farmers  are  in¬ 
jured  by  their  depredations  they  would  refrain 
from  entering  gardens,  orchards  and  fields  and 
helping  themselves.  The  Federation  is  asking 
all  Farm  Bureau  members  to  co-operate  by  post¬ 
ing  the  boundaries  of  their  farms  with  the  Fann 
Bureau  vigilance  signs,  and  is  offering  rewards 
leading  to  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  persons 
guilty  of  grand  larceny  on  posted  property. 

This  is  most  excellent  work  and  in  line  with 
what  American  Agriculturist  also  has  been 
doing  for  some  time  in  its  campaign  against 
chicken  thieves  and  trespassers  in  general.  Farm 
Bureau  members  and  all  other  farmers  can  de¬ 
pend  on  the  full  co-operation  of  A.  A.  in  the 
fight  against  trespassers  and  farm  thieves. 


A.  A.  and  the  Political  Campaign 

“I  always  supposed  your  paper  to  be  Republican. 
I  saw  by  my  last  issue  that  it  is  not,  and  as  our 
views  vary  so  differently,  I  am  asking  you  to  take 
my  name  off  your  mailing  list. — W.  H.  D.,  New 
York.” 

HIS  is  the  only  letter  that  we  have  received 
so  far  bearing  on  the  political  situation,  but 
there  may  be  more  later  and  we  want  to 
make  our  position  clear.  A  few  subscriptions 
one  way  or  another  make  no  difference  on  a 
great  list  of  150,000,  but  what  any  of  our  read¬ 
ers  think,  no  matter  how  few  they  are,  makes 
a  lot  of  difference  to  us. 

American  Agriculturist  tries  to  be  fair  and 
non-partisan  in  politics.  We  suppose  the  man 
who  wrote  the  above  letter  read  our  review  of 
the  Democratic  platform  as  it  relates  to  agricul¬ 
ture.  He  either  did  not  see  exactly  the  same 
kind  of  review  of  the  Republican  platform 
printed  in  A.  A.  following  the  Republican  con¬ 
vention,  or  else  he  is  grossly  unfair.  It  is  our 
purpose  to  print  the  news  and  any  farm  paper 
which  neglects  to  comment  on  the  livest  news 
of  the  day — which  happens  this  summer  and  fall 
to  be  the  political  situation — is  not  doing  its  duty 
to  its  readers.  This  campaign  more  than  any 
other  in  years  deals  vitally  with  the  farm 
situation,  so  we  will  continue  to  discuss  both 
sides  fairly  as  far  as  it  is  humanly  possible  and 
later  also  no  doubt  we  will  publish  advertise¬ 
ments  from  both  parties. 

As  for  the  politics  of  the  staff,  we  are  about 
equally  divided  between  Republicans  and  Demo¬ 
crats.  What  American  Agriculturist  is  con¬ 
cerned  about  is  the  advancement  of  neither  the 
Republican  nor  the  Democratic  party  but  rather 
progress  and  help  for  agriculture. 

Eastman’s  Chestnuts 

EEL,  well,  I  didn’t  know  there  were  so 
many  cheerful  liars  in  the  whole  A.  A. 
family!  Recently  I  suggested  that  our 
readers  might  know  some  old  *  yarns  floating 
around  the  country,  and  I  have  been  deluged 
with  them  ever  since.  But  let  them  come.  I 
have  not  laughed  so  much  in  a  year.  About  a 
dozen  sent  me  the  fog  story,  which  I  give  below, 
but  friend  Alvah  Wynn  insisted  that  it  was  his 
story  and  that  I  must  give  him  credit  for  it  or 
get  into  trouble!  Here  is  the  story: 

“One  of  my  neighbors  who  was  a'  carpenter 
was  also  an  early  bird,  so  he  started  out  to 
shingle  his  barn  one  morning.  He  kept  at  it 
at  such  a  good  clip  that  when  the  fog  cleared 
away  he  found  he  had  shingled  75  feet  right 
out  on  the  fog!” 

I  call  that  going  pretty  strong,  even  for 
Alvah ! 

Another  friend  sends  the  following,  which  is 
an  old  timer  the  pioneers  used  to  tell  their 
children : 

“One  cold  winter  morning  a  hunter  started 
out  to  the  woods  to  kill  a  bear  to  make  him  a  fur 
overcoat.  The  same  morning  a  big  black  bear 
started  out  looking  for  his  breakfast.  The  man 
and  the  bear  met  in  the  woods,  and  the  bear  got 
his  breakfast  and  the  man  got  his  fur  overcoat!” 


jA-merican  Agriculturist,  August  4,  1928 
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Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr. 


.HE  week  ending  July  21st  was  the  first 
time  this  summer  that  we  had  six  succes¬ 
sive  days  in  Dutchess  County  in  which 
to  make  hay.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
finish  the  first  cutting  of  alfalfa  or  clover.  Out- 
corn  fields  are  very  weedy.  However,  the  po¬ 
tatoes  and  oats  are 
doing  very  well.  With 
Southern  potatoes  sell¬ 
ing  in  the  New  York 
market  for  around  $i  a 
barrel,  the  question  is — 
what  will  our  Irish  Cob¬ 
blers  be  worth  at  the  end 
of  August.  It  does  not 
seem  possible  that  the 
price  of  potatoes  could 
continue  so  low  for  the 
balance  of  the  year.  I 
am  hoping  that  when 
the  South  gets  through 
shipping  their  white  potatoes,  the  market  price 
will  strengthen. 

Hs  * 

Our  cows  have  held  up  their  production  bet¬ 
ter  this  year  than  usual.  The  excessive  rain  has 
done  some  good,  at  least  as  far  as  our  dairy  is 
concerned.  The  price  of  milk  has  held  up  better 
this  summer  than  last  year. 


Our  Gravenstein,  Duchess  and  Wealthy  trees 
are  going  to  bear  a  good  crop  of  apples.  I  have 
to  get  out  a  magnifying  glass  to  find  any  fruit 
on  our  McIntosh  or  Baldwins.  This  winter  we 
will  have  to  get  busy  and  cut  down  a  lot  of  cedar 
trees  on  the  knolls  surrounding  the  orchard,  as 
I  find  considerable  rust  on  the  leaves  of  the  apple 
trees. 

^  ^ 

Several  weks  ago  in  my  column,  I  mentioned 
the  fact  that  the  17  year  locusts  had  not  done 
any  damage.  I  spoke  too  early,  because  I  now 
find  that  the  tips  of  the  branches  of  my  apple 
trees,  where  they  adjoin  the  woods,  are  broken 
off  and  the  only  way  that  I  can  explain  this  is 
by  blaming  it  on  the  work  of  the  locusts. 

’j: 

I  attended  an  auction  sale  of  a  neighbor  and 
spent  a  very  interesting  and  amusing  day.  What 
is  it  about  an  auction  that  will  make  people  pay 
several  times  what  an  article  is  worth  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other,  let  a  piece  of  machinery 
go  for  a  fraction  of  its  value?  In  talking  to  the 
auctioneer,  he  told  me  that 
very  frequently  the  people 
would  buy  things  at  auctions 
and  then  turn  around  and 
not  even  take  them  home. 

At  the  auction,  I  bought 
a  large  road  scraper  for 
$7*50  and  was  very  much 
pleased  with  myself  because  I 
thought  I  bought  something 
reasonable.  Just  what  I  am 
going  to  do  with  it,  I  am  not 
quite  sure.  I  never  would 
have  bought  this  road  scraper 
if  it  had  not  been  sold  at  an 
auction.  One  of  the  main 


have  been  studying  the  records  that  we  made 
during  the  official  testing  year  and  below  are 
the  names  and  records  of  the  animals  which 
completed  their  test  at  Fishkill  Farms  and  will 
appear  in  Volume  39 : 

FISHKILL  AAGGIE  INKA,  No.  642476;  at  6  yr.  2  no.  IS  da. 

Milk  617.1  lbs.  Butter  30.92  lbs.  in  7  days 

Milk  17,482.8  lbs.  Butter  788.53  lbs.  in  365  days  Class  C 

FISHKILL  INKA  DICHTER  DEKOL,  No.  951153;  at  2  yr.  6  mo.  0  da. 
Milk  373.4  lbs.  Butter  18.16  lbs.  In  7  days 

Milk  9,255.1  lbs.  Butter  436.39  lbs.  in  365  days  Class  C 

FISHKILL  HARTOG  DEKOL,  No.  903455;  at  3  yr.  1  mo.  13  da. 

Milk  455.1  lbs.  Butter  19.47  lbs.  in  7  days 

Milk  11,278.6  lbs.  Butter  491.54  lbs.  in  305  days  Class  C 

FISHKILL  FAYNE  JOHANNA  DEKOL,  No.  920689;  at  2  yr.  10  mo.  21  da. 
Milk  438.5  lbs.  Butter  19.35  lbs.  In  7  days 

Milk  11,086.9  lbs.  Butter  485,56  lbs.  in  305  days  Class  C 

FISHKILL  LADY  INKA  HENGERVELD,  No.  912840;  2  yr.  9  mo.  29  da. 
Milk  440.4  lbs.  Butter  18.96  lbs.  in  7  days 

Milk  12,521.0  lbs.  Butter  550.02  lbs.  in  365  days  Class  C 

FISHKILL  INKA  LADY  DEKOL,  No.  920690;  at  2  yr.  10  mo.  1  da. 

Milk  472.2  lbs.  Butter  22.10  lbs.  in  7  days 

Milk  11,741.8  lbs.  Butter  552.50  lbs.  in  304  days  Class  C 

FISHKILL  CEDAR  HENGERVELD  INKA,  No.  1078477;  at  1  yr.  8  mo.  18  da. 

Milk  289.8  lbs.  Butter  13.57  lbs.  in  7  days 

FISHKILL  INKA  DAISY  DEKOL,  No.  920692;  at  2  yr.  9  mo.  8  da. 

Milk  350.6  lbs.  Butter  14.38  lbs.  in  7  days 

Milk  9,029.2  lbs.  Butter  376.89  lbs.  in  305  days  Class  C 


5  (751 

FISHKILL  AAGGIE  COLANTHA  INKA,  No.  915078;  at  3  yr.  11  mo.  3  da. 
Milk  623.2  lbs.  Butter  25.40  lbs.  In  7  days 

Milk  14,610.7  lbs.  Butter  597.29  lbs.  in  365  days  Class  C 

FISHKILL  GLADYS  HERO  INKA,  No.  688284;  5  yr.  3  mo.  5  da. 

Milk  709.7  lbs.  Butter  24.92  lbs.  In  7  days 

Milk  17,011.3  lbs.  Butter  567.39  lbs.  in  365  days  Class  C 

FISHKILL  DEKOL  LADY,  No.  935299;  2  yr.  5  mo.  21  da. 

Milk  412.3  lbs.  Butter  19.10  lbs.  in  7  days 

Milk  11,598.1  lbs.  Butter  519.54  lbs.  in  365  days  Class  C 

C.  S.  F.  LADY  INKA  NORMI,  No.  567442;  at  6  yr.  8  mo.  17  da. 

Milk  16,073.6  lbs.  Butter  630.81  lbs.  In  365  days  Class  C 

FISHKILL  MAY  COLANTHA  INKA,  No.  915077;  at  3  yr.  4  mo.  0  da. 
Milk  10,848.9  lbs.  Butter  432.29  lbs.  In  365  days  Class  C 

FISHKILL  BIRD  COLANTHA  INKA,  No.  915074;  at  4  yr.  4  mo.  23  da. 
Milk  12,278.4  lbs.  Butter  461.29  lbs.  in  305  days  Class  C 

FISHKILL  ALKEN  ORMSBY  DEKOL,  No.  903454;  at  3  yr.  0  mo.  8  da. 
Milk  533.2  lbs.  Butter  25.92  lbs.  in  7  days 

Milk  11,769.0  lbs.  Butter  583.86  lbs.  in  341  days  Class  C 

FISHKILL  INKA  AAGGIE  DEKOL,  No.  920691;  2  yr.  9  mo.  22  da. 
Milk  434.9  lbs.  Butter  21.55  lbs.  in  7  days 

Milk  14,373.4  lbs.  Butter  697.13  lbs.  in  365  days  Class  C 

FISHKILL  GLORY  INKA  DEKOL,  No.  951152;  at  2  yr.  6  mo.  1  da. 

Milk  363.3  lbs.  Butter  15.79  lbs.  in  7  days 

Milk  11,232.9  lbs.  Butter  469.44  lbs.  in  365  days  Class  C 

FISHKILL  TRIUMPH  INKA  DEKOL,  No.  929744;  at  2  yr.  11  mo.  11  da. 
Milk  330.0  lbs.  Butter  14.87  lbs.  in  7  days 

Milk  10,901.6  lbs.  Butter  491.29  lbs.  in  365  days  Class  C 


A  Visit  with  the  Editor 


I 


N  recent  years  a  great  new  business  or  trade 
of  vast  importance  has  arisen,  filled  with  in¬ 
terest  and  romance,  but,  outside  of  those  who 
actually  take  part  in  it,  it  is  little  known  or 
understood.  I  refer  to  the  advertising  business. 

Most  of  you  read  more  or  less  advertising  and 
buy  some  or  all  of  your  products  because  of  its 
influence,  so  you  mav  be  interested  in  knowing 
the  steps  that  lead  to  the  placement  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  your  favorite  magazines  and 
papers. 

Let  us  suppose  that  you  are  a  large  manu¬ 
facturer  and  want  to  bring  your  product  to  the 
attention  of  the  public  through  advertising.  The 
chances  are  that  you  would  not  know  just  how 
to  go  about  it  to  get  the  right  publications  in 
which  to  advertise  your  product,  nor  would  you 
be  likely  to  be  shill  ful  enough  to  write  the  copy 
for  the  advertisement  that  would  attract  the  most 
attention.  Your  first  job,  then,  would  be  to 
choose  an  advertising  agency  whose  business  it  is 
to  lay  out  a  merchandising  campaign;  advise  its 
clients  or  advertisers  what  publications  and  how 
much  space  to  use;  and  to  prepare  the  pictures 
or  art  work,  write  the  copy,  and  place  it  in  the 
various  publications. 

Some  of  the  most  skillful  men  and  women  in 
the  business  world  work  in  the  advertising 
agencies,  which  are  to  be  found  in  all  large  cities. 


reasons  I  had  such  a  good- 


time  at  the  auction  was  be¬ 
cause  it  gave  me  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  chat  with  a  lot  of 
my  neighbors  and  exchange  a 
pleasant  word  with  them  . 


*  * 


The  Holstein  Friesian  As¬ 
sociation  testing  year  ends 
March  31st.  During  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  summer,  the  asso¬ 
ciation  will  get  out  YMlume  39 
which  will  contain  all  the 
records  made  during  the  year 
ending  March  31,  1928.  I 


Some  of  the  old-timers*’  among  our  folks  will  remember  when  this  was  a  common 
sight.  Before  the  railroads,  the  rivers  often  ran  full  of  log  and  lumber  rafts,  and 
running  these  rafts  was  a  skillful  and  sometimes  dangerous  trade. 


sometimes  employing  hundreds  of  persons,  all  of 
them  trained  for  their  particular  jobs.  These 
advertising  employees  include  artists  who  draw 
the  illustrations  and  lay  out  the  advertisements 
in  an  attractive  and  appealing  manner,  and  also 
copy-writers  who  have  made  a  lifetime  business 
of  writing,  who  prepare  the  final  copy  that  you 
read  in  the  advertisements.  Whether  or  not  that 
copy  sells  you  on  the  product  so  that  you  buy 
it  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  skill  of  the 
artists  and  writers. 

There  are  other  employees  of  a  large  adver¬ 
tising  agency  to  take  care  of  the  correspondence, 
bookkeeping  and  other  details,  including  skilled 
merchandising  experts,  men  who  make  a  study 
of  the  advertiser’s  business  and  of  trade  con¬ 
ditions  in  that  business  so  that  they  can  properly 
advise  the  advertiser  how  best  to  advertise  and 
merchandise  his  product. 

*  * 

As  a  rule  the  large  advertiser  has  little  re¬ 
lations  with  the  magazine  itself  in  which  he  ad¬ 
vertises.  Most  transactions  are  with  the  agency. 
He  pays  the  agency  for  the  advertising;  the 
agency  deducts  its  commission,  and  then  pays 
the  papers  and  magazines  for  the  space  used. 

Many  of  the  advertising  copy-wr iters  and 
artists  in  the  agencies  are  also  well  known 

writers  and  contributors  to 
the  great  magazines.  In  fact, 
I  should  say  fully  as  much  or 
more  skill  is  required  for 
writing  advertising  copy  as 
for  stories  and  articles.  You 
can  understand  why  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  and  the  advertising 
agency  insist  that  every  word 
must  count  in  the  advertising 
and  that  it  must  be  extreme¬ 
ly  interesting  when  you  know 
that  the  page  of  space  on 
which  the  advertising  copy 
appears  costs  many  hundreds 
and  sometimes  thousands  of 
dollars  in  the  big  newspapers 
and  magazines.  Because  of 
the  thought,  training  and 
skill  that  go  into  advertising 
writings  and  illustrating,  and 
because  of  the  interesting  in¬ 
formation  that  high  class  ad¬ 
vertisements  contain,  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  a 
well  informed  person  will 
read  the  advertisements  as 
well  as  the  regular  editorial 
matter. 

This  statement,  however, 
does  not  apply  to  cheap  and 
{Continued  on  Page  18) 
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Complete  Water  Service 


<C  ^  ^  Never  bought  such  a 
Suction  Plant  value. 

Simple,  durable  and 

smooth  in  action.  No  belts  to 

cause  trouble.  Completely  auto¬ 
matic  in  operation.  Capacity  300 
gallons  per  hour.  Simply  open 
the  faucet  and  the  water  runs. 


We  can  furnish  a  complete  line 
of  other  styles  and  sizes  of  water 
systems,  septic  tanks,  water  soft¬ 
eners,  drinking  cups  for  stock. 
Write  for  complete  literature. 

MILWAUKEE  AIR  POWER  PUMP  CO. 
n  Keefe  Avenue  Milwaukee,  Wis., 


Guaran¬ 
teed  to 
Handle 

wet,  dry  or 
lumpy  lime 
and  all  fer¬ 
tilizers;  spreads  75  to 
10,000  pounds  per  acre 
evenly  even  on  hilly 
ground.  Patented  auger 
force  feed  can  not  clog; 
no  caking.  Fits  in  place 
of  end  gate;  changes  in 
midfieldfromonewagon 
or  truck  to  any  other 
quickly,  easily.  Saves 
time,  labor,  money  by 
handling  fertilizer  only 
once.  Thousands  in  use. 
Guaranteed.  Write  for 
lowered  price  and 
FREE  Soil  Tester. 


FREE 

SOIL  TESTER 

Tells  instantly  if  your 
soil  is  sour;  used  by 
soil  experts.  Send  your 
name  and  address  for 
FREK  Soil  Tester, 
simple  directions  how 
to  use.  Get  lowered 
price  on  the  popular 
’^HOLDEN.”  Certain 
to  increase  crops. 
Write  now. 

The  Holden  Co. 

InOa 


Spreads 
20  Feet  Wide 


Dept.  500 ,  Peoria.  III. 
Sold  by 

John  Deere  Dealers 


30E 


'SSterCornCrib^ 

*‘The  Crib  With  the  Steel  Rib** 

‘M'EGLECTED  storage  of  Corn  and  Grain 
crops  is  a  plain  throwing  away  of  dollars. 
Only  Galvanized  Metal  Cribs  and  Bins  can 
save  the  Profits  you  have  worked  for;  and  not 
all  of  these  are  alike.  Write  for 
BUCKEYE  catalog  and  “Bet¬ 
ter  Storage’*  Bulletin. 
SPECIAL  TERMS  on 
early  shipments. 

W e  help  you  finance. 


THE  THOMAS  & 
ARMSTRONG  CO. 
137  Main  street 

LONDON.  OHIO; 


from  a  bone  spavin,  ring  bone, 
splint,  curb,  side  bone,  or  similar 
troubles;  gets  horse  going  sound. 
Absorbine  acts  mildly  but  quickly. 
Lasting  results.  Does  not  blister 
or  remove  hair,  and  horse  can  be 
worked.  At  druggists,  or  postpaid, 
$2.50.  Horse  book  9-S  free. 

Pleased  user  Bays:  *  Had  a  very  lame 
horse  with  bone  spavin.  Now  sound  as 
a  dollar;  not  a  lame  step  in  months. 
Working  daily,” 


'nnNftjlnc^smyiTi^ajf^t^  Mass.  | 


A.A^s  Western  New  York 

Farm  and  Home  Talk 


How  the  Crops  Look 


An  automobile 
trip  across 
Western  New  York  from  Lake  On¬ 
tario  south  to  Hornell  and  a  train  ride 
to  the  east  of  Rochester  this  week  gave 
opportunity  to  observe  crop  and  farm 
conditions  over  a 
rather  wide  area  in 
this  region.  These 
trips  together  with  a 
checking  up  in  con¬ 
versation  with  friends 
in  Orleans  and  Nia¬ 
gara  counties  are  the 
basis  for  this  review 
which  readers  may 
find  of  interest  and 
some  value.  While 
conditions  vary  and 
are  more  or  less 
spotted,  on  the  whole  the  outlook  is 
fairly  good  except  in  the  fruit  belt. 
Hay  is  a  fair  crop,  spring  grains  good, 
wheat  better  than  the  early  prospects 
indicated,  beans,  potatoes  and  other 
cash  crops  fair  to  good.  Allowance 
must  be  made,  however,  for  the  unus¬ 
ually  late  and  wet  season,  rather  heavy 
losses  from  water  in  spots  and  for  the 
fact  that  most  crops  have  a  long  way 
to  go  yet  to  maturity.  The  fruit  out¬ 
look  is  not  very  good. 

Wheat  Harvest  Late 

Haying  is  only  well  under  way  in 
mid-July.  Alfalfa  is  pretty  well  har¬ 
vested  and  the  second  growth  making 
a  fine  showing.  Clover  was  practically 
I  a  failure.  Timothy  is  only  a  fair  crop 
I  and  harvest  is  just  beginning.  Al¬ 
though  wheat  is  ripe  and  everywhere 
ready  to  cut  I  did  not  see  a  single  field 
harvested  and  only  two  binders  in  the 
fields  on  July  20.  In  places  it  will  be 
too  wet  to  operate  a  binder  for  several 
days  yet.  Wheat  harvest  will  be  un¬ 
usually  late.  The  ripened  crop  appears 
'  very  much  better  than  the  spring  out¬ 
look  promised  but  the  yields  cannot  be 
large  because  of  the  stands  thinned  by 
severe  winter  killing.  Oats  are  well 
headed  and  promise  a  good  yield  while 
barley  is  beginning  to  turn. 

Bean  Crop  Looks  Good 
The  bean  crop  looks  pretty  good  on 
the  whole  but  is  very  uneven.  Early 
I  plantings  look  the  best  and  are  in 
bloom  now.  There  are  some  especially 
fine  fields  of  pea  beans  near  Avon  on 
the  main  Buffalo  road  and  of  red  kid¬ 
neys  in  the  Canesteo  Valley.  Many  fields 
are  very  late  and  some  are  evidently 
replantings.  These  will  require  a  long 
late  season  to  mature.  Potatoes  are 
generally  a  good  stand  and  looking 
well.  Some  of  the  best  fields  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  blossom  and  the  last  culti¬ 
vation  has  in  most  cases  been  made. 
Corn  is  the  poorest  appearing  culti¬ 
vated  crop  in  the  whole  region.  It  is 
late,  very  uneven  and  weedy.  In  fields 
of  all  three  of  these  crops  there  are 
frequently  large  spots  drowned  by  too 
much  rain  and  occasional  fields  have 
been  abandoned  entirely.  Lack  of  cul¬ 
tivation  due  to  wet  lands,  is  also  very 
evident  especially  in  corn  and  bean 
fields. 

Pea  Harvest  Underway 
Canning  factory  peas  are  now  being 
harvested  and  appear  to  be  yielding 
well  although  they  have  suffered  from 
too  much  rain  in  many  cases.  Cab¬ 
bage  is  very  uneven  and  late.  There 
is  evidence  that  the  plantings  are  less 
than  intended,  in  partly  planted  and 
vacant  fields.  A  few  early  planted 


fields  look  very 
good  but  many  of 
the  late  fields  are  poor.  I  have  not  had 
opportunity  to  observe  or  check  con¬ 
ditions  recently  in  the  big  cabbage  area 
centering  in  northwestern  Ontario 
County,  but  west  of  Rochester  this 
year’s  cabbage  acreage  is  certainly  not 
over  75  per  cent  of  last  year’s  and  pos¬ 
sibly  not  more  than  60  per  cent.  Rain¬ 
fall,  particularly  in  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember  will,  however,  be  the  determin¬ 
ing  factor. 

Cherry  Crop  Very  Light 
The  cherry  harvest  is  on  but  the 
crop  discouragingly  poor  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  year  in  succession.  Prices  are 
high.  Some  sweet  cherries  brought  as 
much  as  15  cents  per  pound  and  sour 
cherries  up  to  eight  cents.  Raspberries 
are  ripening.  The  harvest  is  good  and 
prices  remunerative.  The  apple  crop 
is  disappointing.  The  yield  will  be  bet¬ 
ter  than  last  year  by  15  or  20  per  cent, 
perhaps,  but  the  outlook  for  prices  is 
not  so  good  because  the  national  crop 
is  much  larger  than  last  year  and 
above  the  ten-year  average. 

Rain  Destroys  Many  Crops 
Certain  areas  in  Western  New  York 
have  been  very  hard  hit  by  the  ex¬ 
cessive  rains.  In  Niagara  County 
practically  ten  inches  or  nearly  one 
third  of  the  average  annual  rainfall, 
fell  in  three  days.  On  the  heavier 
poorly  drained  soils  crops  were  des¬ 
troyed.  Hundreds  of  acres  of  beans, 
peas,  tomatoes,  cucumbers  and  even 
small  grains  were  wiped  out.  The 
muck  land  vegetable  crop  growers 
have  suffered  especially  severely.  Al¬ 
most  every  farmer  has  suffered  more 
or  less.  But  it  does  not  help  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  unusual  hard  luck  to  say  that 
on  the  average.  Western  New  York 
crops  are  pretty  good  or  that  they  are 
better  than  last  year  even  though  these 
are  the  facts.  It  is  a  good  growing 
season  and  vegetation  including  trees 
is  making  a  splendid  growth. 


Seneca  County  Faces  New 
Conditions 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 
briefly  as  follows : 

1.  Efforts  should  be  made  to  reduce 
the  acreage  of  timothy  hay  and  replace 
it  with  clover  and  alfalfa  which  is  suit¬ 
able  for  cattle  feed  and  which  will  im¬ 
prove  the  soil. 

2.  Such  timothy  hay  as  is  still 
grown  should  be  cut  before  the  bloom 
and  carefully  cured  to  insure  the  pea- 
green  color  demanded  on  the  markets. 

3.  Timothy  hay  should  be  carefully 
graded  to  meet  market  requirements. 

4.  Poor  quality  hay  should  be  kept 
off  the  market  and  used  on  the  farm, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  reductions  in 
the  price  of  good  hay. 

5.  Grow  more  alfalfa  and  clover 
hay  of  good  quality,  both  for  market 
and  for  feeding  livestock  on  the  farms. 

6.  Keep  enough  livestock  to  use  the 
land  that  should  be  in  pasture,  to  use 
the  hay  that  cannot  be  sold  profitably, 
and  to  give  profitable  employment  to 
the  farm  help  throughout  the  year. 

7.  Those  farmers  who  have  a  good 
outlet  for  fluid  milk  and  satisfactory 
dairy  barns  can  probably  add  more 
cows  with  profit,  for  the  yearly  in¬ 
crease  in  the  consumption  of  fluid  milk 
in  the  New  York  milk  shed  is  at  the 
rate  of  about  6000  cans  a  day. 

8.  Farms  which  are  not  near  mar¬ 
ket  milk  stations  may  grow  young 
stock  and  produce  cream. 

9.  In  1865  there  were  80,745  sheep 
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in  Seneca  County,  at  the  present  timi 
there  are  only  about  7,000,  hut  thosi 
who  are  keeping  sheep  find  that  the;;- 
are  profitable  at  present  prices  for  ho 
house  lambs,  wool  and  breeding  stocli 
A  strenuous  campaign  was  endorser^ 
for  the  suppression  of  sheep-killing 
dogs.  There  are  more  dogs  than  sheep 
in  Seneca  County  and  they  all  bark  at 
the  wrong  time,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
damage  they  do  to  the  sheep  business. 

10.  For  those  Seneca  County  farm¬ 
ers  who  are  willing  to  take  the  neces¬ 
sary  pains  to  produce  high  quality 
eggs,  a  moderate  increase  in  poultry 
in  recommended. 

11.  Farms  with  favorable  soils 
should  grow  as  large  an  acreage  of 
cash  crops,  like  potatoes,  cabbage,  and 
canning  crops  as  available  labor  will 
permit.  Shorter  rotations  with  legume 
hay,  more  livestock,  and  more  cash 
crops  are  recommended. 

12.  Some  parts  of  the  county  have 
soil  and  location  well  adapted  to  fruit 
growing.  An  increase  may  be  made 
in  the  plantings  of  the  best  varieties 
of  apples,  peaches,  grapes,  and  small 
fruits,  and  to  some  extent  local  mar¬ 
kets  may  be  improved. 

13.  Prices  of  labor  and  equipment 
are  at  present  too  high  for  extensive 
drainage  operations,  but  small  wet 
spots  in  good  crop  fields  sei’iously 
handicap  the  tilling  and  the  production 
and  these  should  be  drained. 

14.  There  are  between  7000  and 
8000  acres  of  land  in  the  county  which 
is  not  suited  to  farming  and  is  now 
lying  idle  and  the  meeting  recommend¬ 
ed  that  the  county  supervisors  look  into 
the  possibility  of  turning  this  land  into 
profitable  forest  production. 

The  committee  recognized  that  this 
general  program  depends  for  its  effec¬ 
tiveness  on  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
used  by  individual  farmers  in  planting 
and  in  farm  operations.  It  is  the  part 
of  the  farm  bureau  and  the  grange, 
and  the  other  farm  groups  in  the 
county  to  continue  this  study  of  mar¬ 
ket  conditions  and  the  changes  which 
will  need  to  be  made  in  order  to  profit 
by  the  present  markets.  The  farm 
bureau  is  charged  with  the  obligation 
to  furnish  farmers  with  every  possible 
assistance  and  with  information  which 
will  help  them  to  readjust  their  farm¬ 
ing  operations  in  the  light  of  new  and 
changed  market  demands. 


Dairy  Supply  Companies 
Combine 

The  J.  G.  Cherry  Company,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  dairy  machinery  and 
supplies,  and  six  other  concerns  have 
combined  assets  of  more  than  $10,000,- 
000  under  the  title  of  the  Cherry  Bur¬ 
rell  Corporation.  The  executive  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  combination  will  remain 
here.  The  concerns,  besides  the  local 
company,  are  D.  N.  Burrell  &  Co.,  Inc., 
of  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.;  the  Milwaukee 
Dairy  Supply  Company  of  Milwaukee, 
the  John  W.  Ladd  Company  of  Detroit, 
the  Cherry  Bassett  Company  of  Balti¬ 
more,  the  Wright  Zeigler  Company  of 
Boston  and  the  A.  H.  Barber  Goodhue 
Company  of  Chicago. 


Jccept fee  Ih^Mds  Greatest 


Ward’s  Newest  Fall  and 
Winter  Book  is  an 
Impressive  Exposition  of 
Merchandise  Brought 
to  You  From  all  Over 
the  World. 


SEND  today  for  your  own  free  copy 
of  Ward’s  new  and  greater  Fall 
I  Catalogue.  You,  too,  may  just  as 
'  well  profit  by  the  savings  it  places 
within  your  reach. 

We  know  you  will  be  delighted  with  lowest  price  be- 
this  new  book  when  you  receive  it.  After  fore  you  buy  the 
you  have  studied  its  pages  carefully  you  right  price  to  pay  for  qual- 
will  agree  that  it  may  justly  be  called  ity  goods;  an  opportunity  to 
*’The  World’s  Greatest  Catalogue.”  buy  from  a  house  whose  first  rule 

^  ,  t  has  always  been  that  you  must  be 

You  will  find  that  many  new  ar  pleased  or  you  get  your  money  hack. 

are  offered  in  this  big  money-saving  cata-  V  y  s  J 

logue — new  things  that  you  would  ex-  Quality  Goods  at  Lowest  Prices 

pect  to  find  only  in  the  large  city  stores. 

We  search  markets  of  the  world  for  bet-  New,  fresh  merchandise,  wider  range  of 
ter  and  newer  goods  for  your  selection,  choice  and  a  better  catalogue  are  not  all 
^  ^  ..  j  that  we  offer  you.  Values  are  better  than 

Newer  Styles— Greater  Selections  the  history  of  the  Company 

The  styles  in  this  book  are  newer— more  j3ecause  many  articles  have  been  replaced 
up-to-the-minute — and  a  greater  variety  ^s  a  result  of  increased  value  in  new 
to  choose  from  than  ever  before.  products  discovered  through  our  ex- 

We  are  using  more  color  illustrations,  haustive  laboratory  tests, 
more  interesting  photographs,  to  show  Altogether,  this  is  the  finest  catalogue 
you  the  merchandise  exactly  as  it  is  to  q£  many  we  have  issued.  56  years 
help  you  make  your  selections.  And  as  experience  in  buying  and  manufacturing, 
you  read  this  catalogue,  remember  that  choosing  worthy,  serviceable  mer- 
every  statement — every  claim  every  de-  chandise,  has  gone  into  its  making. 
scription  and  picture  tells  the  truth.  xhe  World’s  Greatest  Catalogue  is  yours 

This  great  book  provides  an  oppor-  free.  Send  for  it  today.  Study  its  pages. 
tuSty  for  you  to  saVe  money  on  every  See  for  yourself  how  Ward  can  save 
purchase;  an  opportunity  to  know  the  you  money. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 

Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Baltimore  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Cahf.  Fort  Worth 


Send  (guponiddqy 

TO  MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO.,  DEPT.  2H 
Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Baltimore 
Portland.  Ore.  Oakland.  Calif.1  Fort  Worth 

{Mail  this  coupon  to  our  house  nearest  you} 

Please  mail  my  free  copy  of  Montgomery 
Ward’s  complete  Fall  and  Winter  catalogue. 


Name . . . . . 

Street  S;No . . . . . 

Rural  Route  No.... . «... . Box  No 

Post  Office., . . 
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16% 

DAIRYi 

1 

FEED  4 

b 

Its  Cured 


THAT’S  WHY  Arcady 
Sweet  1 6  Dairy  Feed  has 
been  giving  satisfaction  for 
over  15  years  and  is  today 
the  most  popular  low  pro¬ 
tein.  low  priced  dairy  feed. 

Get  some  from  your 
dealer  today 


Write  for  descriptive  booklet, 
dealer  s  name.  etc. 


ARCADY  FARMS 
MILLING  CO. 

Dept.  S3  Brooks  Bldg.fChieago,  ///- 


CDCC 

TODAY 

rnrr 

FREE  . 

1  IILL  DAIRY 

BOOKLET 

CLIP  AND  GROOM  YOUR 
COWS— IT  MEANS 


Cleaner  and  Better  Milk 


Clipped  and  groomed  cows  will  keep 
them  clean  and  comfortable  and 
keep  the  dirt  out  of  the  milk 
pail.  CLIPPING  AND  GROOM¬ 
ING  IMPROVE  THE  HEALTH 
OF  YOUR  CATTLE,  HORSES. 
MULES.  etc.  Use  a  GILLETTE 
PORTABLE  ELECTRIC  MACHINE. 


Operates  on  the  light  circuit  furnished 
iby  any  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co.  or 
on  any  make  of  Farm  Lighting  Plant. 

Price  List  on  Request 
GILLETTE  CLIPPING  MACHINE  CO. 
129-131  W.  31st  St.,  Dept.  A.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


10x20' 

H5950 

FREIGHT 

PREPAID 


uUUSHit 


Highest  Quality — Lowest  Price 
Best  construction.  Genuine  Sas¬ 
katchewan  white  epruce.  -^5"  rust- 
Tfcisting  steel  rods  with  rolled 
threads.  Special  malleable  iron 
lugs  protect  threads.  Heavy  steel 
base  anchors.  Hoof  is  special  de¬ 
sign  allowing  greater  capaicty., 
FREIGHT  PREPAID 
Think  of  the  saving  to  you  In 
having  your  silo  delivered  to  your 
freight  station  without  cost- 
WE  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 
You  keep  the  middleman’s  profit 
by  buying  from  us.  Direct  from 
factory  to  you  method  of  selling 
puts  money  in  your  pocket- 
SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 
Ask  for  full  Information  and 
prices  on  other  sizes  of  silos,  as 
well  as  all  farm  machinery,  equip¬ 
ment  and  supplies.  Write  Today! 


J.B.Seoberry- P.O.Box  251.  Utica.N.Y. 
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With  the  A.  A. 

Dairyman 


Time  for  Action  in  the  Milk  Business 


The  last  issue  of 
the  A,  A.  would 
lead  one  to  believe  that  the  farmers 
must  be  thinking  about  increasing  milk 
production.  One  would  assume  that  it 
is  the  one  cent  a  quart  increase  which 
stimulates  this  mental  activity.  It  can¬ 
not  be  that  none  have  been  giving 
thought  to  the  47c  per  hundred  on 
fluid  milk  which  has  not  been  received 
during  the  past  four  months. 

Each  dairyman  can  estimate  very 
closely  how  much  he  is  out  of  pocket 
and  those  who  have  the  information 
could  easily  figure  out  what  it  has  cost 
the  dairymen  as  a  whole  and  by  a  little 
more  thinking  can  easily  come  to  a 
conclusion  as  to  the  reason  for  it  and 
wherein  the  responsibility  lies. 

It  would  seem  one  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  reasons  why  things  in  the  milk 
business  are  as  they  are  is  the  refusal 
on  the  part  of  the  dairymen  to  consent 
to  be  governed.  The  reason  that  we 
have  a  stable  government  in  U.  S.  rests 
upon  the  consent  of  its  citizens  to  be 
governed. 


By  A  DAIRYMAN 


is  for  the  express 
purpose  of  injuring 
some  one  else.  As  long  as  those  chosen 
or  self  appointed  to  represent  the 
dairymen,  having  this  attitude  of  mind 
continue,  there  seems  to  he  but  little 
help. 

As  soon  as  there  are  enough  of  pro¬ 
ducers  who  will  consent  to  be  governed 
it  naturally  follows  that  the  rest  will 
be  governed  without  their  own  consent. 


Farmer  Holds  Market  Solution 

When  the  dairymen  will  consent  to 
belong  to  an  organization  and  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  it,  we  will  then  be  in  position 
to  intelligently  talk  about  increasing 
production  and  other  things  funda¬ 
mental  to  the  intelligent  supplying  of 
our  markets. 

To  say  that  producers  should  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  change  the  time  of  production 
is  something  like  talking  about  the 
weather.  This  can  be  done  when  those 
producers  belong  to  an  organization 
with  authority  for  such  action.  Until 
the  possibly  60%  or  more  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers  who  do  not  belong  to  organiza¬ 
tions,  will  consent  to  be  governed,  I  do 
not  believe  the  League  nor  the  inde¬ 
pendent  farmer’s  plants  can  remedy  the 
condition. 

Many  of  the  independent  farmer’s 
plants  have  done  considerable  in  the 
past  few  years  to  adjust  their  pro¬ 
duction  to  the  demands  of  the  market 
by  means  of  bonuses  or  differentials. 
Whether  the  League  under  its  contract, 
if  it  wishes,  can  do  this  under  the 
clause  of  establishing  equitable  differ¬ 
entials  is  for  the  League  to  determine. 

It  is  fair  to  assume  that  whatever 
action  the  League  takes  in  the  matter 
of  establishing  or  changing  its  price  is 
done  in  the  interest  of  the  League  and 
likewise  any  other  organization  acts  in 
its  own  interest  but  some  how  there 
seems  to  be  a  condition  of  mind,  that 
any  action  that  an  organization  takes 


Suggests  Plan  for  Relief 

Half  in  earnest  and  half  in  jest,  I 
believe  there  is  just  one  act  of  legisla¬ 
tion  that  will  he  of  benefit  to  the  dairy¬ 
men  in  our  territory  and  that  is  to 
compel  each  dairyman  to  sell  his  fluid 
milk  through  one  organization.  Such 
legislation  should  not  be  necessary 
since  dairymen  are  now  permitted  by 
law  after  a  long  struggle  to  get  such 
laws  to  do  this  very  thing. 

It  is  now  three  years  or  more  since 
a  movement  was  initiated  to  at  least 
ameloriate  if  not  remedy  the  evils  con¬ 
nected  with  the  present  marketing  of 
milk.  A  vast  amount  of  information 
and  valuable  data  has  been  assembled. 
It  would  seem  that  the  producers  had 
taken  enough  punishment  to  get  down 
to  some  real  definite  results  based  on 
facts  and  supported  by  evidence  sub¬ 
mitted  rather  than  wasting  more  time. 


Producers  Have  Saved  Market 


It  appears  for  the  time  being  that 
the  producers  of  the  New  York  Milk 
Shed  have  preserved  for  themselves 
their  market.  This  result  came  about 
not  by  a  unified  concerted  effort  of  all 
parties  interested  in  one  organization 
but  by  individual  groups  working  inde¬ 
pendently.  Is  it  safe  for  the  dairymen 
who  are  entitled  to  this  market  to  run 
annually  the  risk  of  losing  it  through 
lack  of  proper  organization. 

There  were  several  plans  submitted 
to  the  Milk  Producer’s  Program  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Unified  Plan  worthy  of  care¬ 
ful  consideration  and  study  to  he  fol¬ 
lowed  by  concerted  action. 


DON*T  WORRY  ABOUT 
YOUR  CORN  CROP! 


NSTEAD  have  a  reliable  Silo  in 
readiness  for  any  emergency. 
Then  if  your  belated  corn  fails  to 
mature;  is  nipped  by  an  early  frost, 
or  becomes  infested  with  the  corn 
borer  you  won’t  suffer  loss.  In  a 
Unadilla  Silo  all  such  corn  be¬ 
comes  succulent,  nutritieus  feed. 

The  Unadilla  is  easy  to  erect  and 
safe  to  use.  Its  patented  door  open¬ 
ing  is  continuous,  with  the  door 
fasteners  forming  a  safe  ladder  all 
the  way  up.  With  a  Unadilla,  there 


is  no  need  for  the  hard  lifting  or 
pitching  of  silage — you  simply 
push  the  silage  out  at  any  level. 

With  its  great  convenience  and 
unique  safety  features,  it  is  no  won¬ 
der  that  the  Unadilla  is  the  favorite 
silo  of  most  leading  dairymen. 

We  have  all  sizes  of  Oregon  Fir 
or  Spruce  silos  ready  for  shipment 
immediately.  The  time  to  order 
your  silo  is  now.  Then  have  it 
erected  and  ready  to  fill  at  the 
most  opportune  time. 


LJ 


You  can  either  take  advantage  of  our  liberal  cash  discount  offer  or  bug  a 
Unadilla  on  the  easy  time  payment  plan.  Write  for  catalog, prices  and  terms, , 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  B  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


Says  Milk  Inspectors  Should 
Not  Be  Arbitrary 

Dr.  LOUIS  I.  HARRIS,  Health  Com¬ 
missioner  of  New  York  City,  has 
asked  us  to  publish  the  following  let¬ 
ter  stating  his  position  in  regard  to  the 
work  of  milk  inspectors  and  other  of¬ 
ficials  in  the  enforcement  of  the  sani¬ 
tary  code  as  it  applies  to  the  milk  busi¬ 
ness.  The  letter  is  typical  of  Dr.  Har¬ 
ris’s  administration  in  showing  his 
sympathetic  attitude  toward  milk  pro¬ 
ducers.  The  letter  follows: 

“I  have  learned  to  my  chagrin  and 
amazement  that  there  have  been  some 
instances  where  the  men  have  visited 
undue  hardship  and  severity  upon 
farmers  in  instances  where  minor  in¬ 
fractions  of  the  law  were  involved. 
While  I  do  not,  for  a  moment,  condone 
any  infraction  of  the  law,  still  I  do  not 
wish  to  deprive  men  of  property  rights 
and  injure  their  business  and  their  live¬ 
lihood,  ,  by  arbitrary  action,  except 
where  a  major  offense  against  public 
health  laws  is  committed.  I  am 
anxious  that  this  he  known,  for  it  cer¬ 
tainly  is  not  our  intention  to  encourage 
arbitrary  and  unduly  severe  punish¬ 
ment  in  cases  where  minor  sanitary 
violations  are  discovered.  I  am  mak¬ 
ing  every  effort  now  to  have  my  in¬ 
spectors  understand  that  there  is  a 
golden  mean  between  laxity  in  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  law  and  unreasoning  and 
arbitrary  severity,  which  is  wholly  out 
of  proportion  to  the  offense  that  may 
be  discovered.” 


Exercise  is  necessary  for  the  herd 
bull,  but  he  should  not  be  allowed  to 
run  with  the  herd.  A  large  paddock 


or  bull  pasture 
ficient  exercise. 


often  furnishes  suf- 


Remember,  it’s  but  a  short 
distance  from  your  cow’s 
udder  to  the  cream  pitcher, 
butter  plate  or  nursing  bottle. 

Keep  her  surroundings 
healthful,  free  from  germs, 
and  clean  smelling,  with  Dr. 
Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant. 

Provide  a  wallow  for  your 
hogs.  To  each  25  gallons  of 
water,  add  about  one  quart 
of  Dr.  Hess  Dip.  Your  hogs 
will  do  the  rest.  Good  night 
lice  and  disease  germs! 

Use  the  sprinkling  can — in 
the  poultry-house  for  lice  and 
mites,  wherever  there  is  filth 
or  a  foul  odor. 


DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc.: 

Asblemd,  Ohio 


Insist  on  the 

White  Carton 


Note  package  at 
right — pictured  one 
horse  only.  Just  2  words 
— Caustic  BeJsam. 

Now  Made  in  U.S.A. 
Penetrating,  soothing 
and  healing — an  unex¬ 
celled  liniment,  coun¬ 
ter-irritant  or  blister, 
for  veterinary  and 
human  ailments. 

Large  bottle  (Lasts  long 
time) — $2.00. 

Au  druggists  or  direct. 

Cawrence- Williams  Co. 

Sole  proprietors 
and  distributors 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
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BALSAM 
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PRICE 


CAUSTIC 
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Fight  the  Com  Borer 
with  the  Papec 


PAPEC 


1  he  L>utter 
That  Does  Not  Clos 


Fonda,  N.  Y .:  ‘Easy-feeding  and  non¬ 
clogging  and  non-winding  of  strings 
aroundshaft.TheThirdRollsavesa  lot 
of  hard  work,  gathering  in  crooked  and 
tangled  bundles  of  corn.” 

Send  for  New  FREE  Catalog 
also  for  Copy  of  “PAPEC  NEWS.” 
It  tells  you  how  to  cut  your  silo-filling 
costs  andhave  better  si¬ 
lage.  Write foryourstoday 

Papec  ^Machine  Co. 

Ill  Main  St. 

Shortsville,  N.  Y.  /|||| 


Your  Neighbor  Has  a  Ibpec  -  Ask  Him  ! 


don't  fool 

YOURSELF 

•Since  halitosis  never  announces 
itself  to  the  victim,  you  simply 
cannot  know  when  you  have  it. 


Halitosis  [unpleasant  breath]  a  handicap 
to  popularity  and  a  bar  to  marriage 


"K  ^ANY  a  love  affair  is  nipped  in  the  bud 
simply  because  either  the  man  or  the 
woman  has  halitosis — and  is  not  aware  of  it. 

Don’t  fool  yourself  that  you  never  have  this 
alhtoo'common  ailment.  Since  it  never  an^ 

nounces  itself  to  the  victim,  _ 

you  simply  cannot  know 
when  you  have  it.  But  others 
know — and  are  offended. 

How  foolish  to  risk  such 
offense  when,  by  simply  using 
Listerine  systematically,  you 
can  put  yourself  on  the  safe 
side — and  the  polite  side. 


The  New  Baby^ 
LISTERINE 

SHAVING 

CREAM 

you’ve  got  a  treat  ahead  of  you. 

TRY  IT 


Listerine  ends  halitosis  quickly.  Being  antiseptic, 
it  attacks  bacteria  that  usually  cause  odors. 
And,  then,  being  a  powerful  deodorant,  it  over' 
comes  the  odors  themselves.  Even  the  strong, 
odors  of  fish  and  onion  yield  to  it. 

You  need  only  to  rinse  the 
mouth  with  Listerine  to 
eliminate  the  risk  of  offend- 
ing.  You’ll  find  it  a  precau¬ 
tion  worth  taking.  Keep  a 
bottle  handy  in  your  bath¬ 
room  or  on  your  dressing 
table.  Lambert  Pharmacal 
Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.S.A. 


LISTERINE 


The  safe  antiseptic 


READ  THE  FACTS 
3/^  had  halitosis 

CO  hairdressers  state  that  about  every 
UO  third  woman,  many  of  them  from  the 
wealthy  classes,  is  halitoxic.  Who  should 
know  better  than  they? 
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Reviewing  the  Latest 


_  American  Agriculturist,  August  4,  192J1 

Eastern  Markets 


Milk  Prices 

The  following  are  the  August  prices 
for  milk  in  the  basic  zone  of  201-210 
miles  from  New  York  City. 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 


on  milk  testing 
the  basis  of  3%. 

3.5%. 

Sheffield  on 

Dairymen’s 

Sheffield 

Class 

League 

Producers 

1  Fluid  Milk.... 

3.37 

3.17 

2  Fluid  Cream 

2A  Fluid  Cream 

2B  Cond.  Milk.. 

2.26 

2.10 

Soft  Cheese.. 

2.31 

3  Evap.  Cond. 

1.90 

Milk  Powder 

Hard  Cheese 

2.40 

4  Butter  and  American  cheese.  Based  on  New  York 
City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  American 
cheese. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  August  1927  was  $2.95 
for  3.5%  milk,  and  Sheffield’s  $2.80  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received 
from  the  dealer  is  the  result  of  the  weighted  average. 


Butter  Advances,  Then  Recedes 


CREAMERY 

July  27. 

SALTED 

July  25 

July  18 

1927 

Higher  than  extra.... 

45  .451/2 

451/4-45% 

42 

-421/2 

Extra  (92sc) . 

44'/2 

44% 

4I'/2 

84-91  score . 

42  .44 

44  .441/2 

37 

-40'/;. 

Lower  Grades . 

401/2-41 '/a 

40'/2-4I'/2 

35 

-36 

The  butter 

market 

has 

been  a 

changeable  affair  since  our  last  report. 
On  the  18th  we  quoted  44  %c  for  extras 
(92  score).  The  following  day  the 
market  came  back  strong  against  the 
better  judgment  of  the  old  heads  in 
the  trade,  and  extras  went  to  45%  c, 
and  then  the  market  began  to  tremble, 
hovering  between  45  and  4514  c.  On 
the  23rd,  the  bears  gained  a  slight  ad¬ 
vantage  and  prices  weakened  to  44% 
to  45c  for  extras.  On  the  24th  the 
price  went  to  4514  c  and  there  it  held. 
As  we  go  to  press  on  the  26th,  trading 
is  only  fair  although  there  was  the  ex¬ 
pectation  that  the  market  would  ad¬ 
vance.  However,  on  the  25th,  there 
was  free  selling.  It  appears  that  for 
the  time  being  the  market  is  going  to 
hover  between  44  and  45c,  with  the 
trend  upward.  We  have  passed  the 
peak,  and  statistically  the  market  does 
not  favor  the  bears.  Although  the 
flush  of  production  has  passed,  there 
are  a  few  sections  where  conditions  are 
quite  favorable  for  the  make.  How- 


George  E.  CutIer^^'Ng'‘®®Y"rf  ^*’Says: 

A  shipper  writes  me — 

“For  the  past  several  years  we  have  shipped 
our  eggs  to  New  York,  and  the  last  two  years 
have  shipped  to  you  exclusively.  You  have 
sold  our  eggs  for  better  prices  than  any  other 
firm.”  We  have  other  similar  testimonials. 

Join  the  Ranks  of  Oar  Regular,  Satisfied  Customers 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 
Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  in  New  York  City. 
Established  1883,  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet 
for  your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and 
free  holiday  calendar  folder  K  27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc.  co^n?muln 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  City  Merchant 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SHIP 
LIVE  BROILERS  and  EGGS 
DELAY  MAY  COST  YOU  MONEY 

We  remit  daily  at  top  market.  Write  for  coops,  tags, 
information  on  market  prices,  etc.  J.  C.  B.  has  satis¬ 
fied  thousands  of  shippers  for  over  23  years. 

JOSEPH  C.  BERMAN,  Inc. 

WEST  WASHINGTON  MARKET,  N.  Y. 


Farmers  Supplied  with 

STEEL  WIRE  BALE  TIES 

For  Hay  and  Straw  Baling,  Etc. 
Quality  Guaranteed 
H.  P.  &  H.  F.  WILSON  CO. 
537  Greenwich  St.  New  York 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 

5  Big  New  Farm 
Just  Out! 

fcus.  pages,  money-making  equipped  Farm.s 
Ag  crops,  tourist  places,  village  &  waterside 
^^states.  Save  time  and  money — write  today 
STROCT  AGENCY,  255-B  4th  /Ave. 
Y.  City. 


ever,  the  extreme  heat  of  the  past  two 
weeks  has  taken  quite  a  toll  both  in 
quantity  and  quality.  Many  cream¬ 
eries  are  beginning  to  show  a  shrink¬ 
age.  To  offset  this,  however,  the  ex¬ 
treme  heat  has  also  had  its  effect  on 
the  consuming  trade.  There  has  not 
been  the  snap  to  the  demand,  and  that 
has  kept  the  market  more  or  less  quiet. 
The  undertone  at  this  writing,  how¬ 
ever,  is  for  a  slight  advance,  for  where 
inspected  extras  are  concerned,  or  long 
lines  involved,  premiums  are  being  ob¬ 
tained. 

The  into-storage  movement  from 
July  13  to  July  20  was  slightly  less  in 
the  four  largest  cities  than  during  the 
same  period  last  year.  This  adds  to 
the  strength  of  the  general  situation. 

Cheese  Market  a  Shade  Easier 


STATE  July  27, 

flats  June  25  July  18  1927 

Fresh  Fancy  .  25  -26  25i/2-26'/2  24i/2-25'/2 

Fresh  Average  .  23  -24  23'/2-24'/2 

Held  Fancy  .  30  -32  27  -28 

Held  Average  .  29  -30  25  -26'/2 


The  central  and  southwest  cheese 
making  districts  are  producing  heavier 
than  they  were  a  year  ago.  In  New 
York  State  the  severe  heat  has  divert¬ 
ed  much  of  the  milk  going  to  cheese 
factories  to  the  fluid  trade,  so  that  New 
York  State  flats  are  holding  relatively 
firm  compared  with  the  western  pro¬ 
ducts.  The  west  has  gradually  weak¬ 
ened  offering  cheese  for  prompt  ship¬ 
ment  at  slightly  lower  prices.  The 
movement  of  cheese  into  the  principal 
storage  centers  is  in  excess  of  last  year. 
The  trend  is  gradually  downward. 
There  is  a  disposition  especially  in  the 
case  of  western  cheese,  to  meet  buyers 
when  the  opportunity  offers. 

The  demand  is  good  for  fine  qualities 
of  June  cheese.  New  York  state  June 
specials  are  selling  up  to  26 14  c.  How¬ 
ever,  the  best  that  fresh  special  can  do 
is  26c,  with  some  fancy  cheese  avail¬ 
able  at  25  to  25  %c,  other  lines  selling 
as  low  as  23c. 

The  week  ending  July  21  closed  with 
fancy  cheese  selling  from  25^4  to 
2614  c,  but  since  that  time  the  market 
has  generally  slipped  one  half  cent. 

Eggs  Make  Sharp  Advance 

NEARBY  WHITE  July  27, 


Hennery 

July  25 

July  18 

1927 

Selected  Extras  . 

43-45 

38  -40 

36-39 

Average  Extras  .... 

41-42 

36  -38 

33-35 

Extra  Firsts  . . 

36-39 

33  .35 

29-31 

Firsts  . 

33-35 

311/2-32 

28 

Gathered  . 

32-36 

30  .34 

26-30 

BROWNS 

Hennerv  . 

.  38  -40 

36  -38 

25-27 

20-21 

31-36 

Gathered  . 

.  30'/2-37 

30 ',4 .35 

25-30 

It  looks  as  though  somebody  had  fed 
yeast  to  the  egg  market.  Prices  have 
advanced  five  cents  a  dozen  on  the 
choicest  marks,  and  three  cents  a 
dozen  on  intermediate  grades.  The 
reason  for  the  advance  is  the  fact  that 
receipts  have  been  extremely  light 
coupled  with  hot  weather  in  trading 
centers.  On  the  25th  the  choicer  lines 
of  Jerseys  were  quoted  as  high  as  47c. 
The  strength  of  the  egg  market  holds 
for  western  eggs  as  well  as  nearbys. 
However,  during  this  advance,  Califor- 
nias  have  held  very  close  to  their  for¬ 
mer  price  levels,  and  there  are  not  a 
few  who  fear  that  if  the  strength  of 
the  market  continues  we  may  see  some 
swing  to  the  California  product  which 
will  ease  the  tension  on  nearbys,  prin¬ 
cipally  of  the  intermediate  grades.  Of 
late  the  trade  has  been  depending  con¬ 
siderably  upon  current  receipts  due  to 
the  extreme  heat,  which  has  discour¬ 
aged  withdrawals  from  cold  storage. 
In  fact  the  heat  has  played  havoc  with 
the  entire  trade.  The  high  tempera¬ 
tures  cut  into  the  demand  for  current 
use  and  manj’-  of  the  large  receivers 
hesitated  to  store  any  more  July  eggs. 
Consequently  these  were  thrown  on  the 
market  and  had  a  weakening  effect. 
However,  when  the  extreme  heat  hit 
the  producing  sections  and  the  lay 
shrunk  rapidly,  the  speculators  came 
back  into  the  trade  as  well  as  many 
local  buyers  who  had  previously  been 
exclusive  users  of  cold  storage  eggs, 
but  because  of  the  hot  humid  weather 
were  forced  to  turn  to  fresh  receipts. 
In  the  ten  largest  markets  cold  storage 
holdings  on  July  20  (A.  M.)  totalled 
5,397,000  cases,  compared  with  5,838,- 
000  cases  on  the  same  time  a  year  ago. 


From  July  13  to  July  20  the  into-stor¬ 
age  movement  was  almost  twice  as 
heavy  this  year  as  it  was  a  year  ago. 

During  this  hot  weather  those  who 
have  used  extra  precautions  in  handling 
their  eggs  have  reaped  the  benefit. 
There  has  been  a  premium  of  fully  ten 
cents  placed  on  choice  selections  that 
have  shown  care  in  handling  compared 
with  eggs  that  have  gone  through  the 
usual  routine. 

Live  Broilers  Hold  Strong 


fowls  July  27. 

July  25  July  18  1927 

Colored  .  25  25-26  22 

Leghorn  .  18-21  23-24  17-20 

BROILERS  . 

Colored  .  25-42  25-40  25-33 

Leghorn  .  25-32  15-28  20-25 

DUCKS.  Nearby  .  20-23  20-23  20-24 


The  live  broiler  market  has  indeed 
been  playing  a  master  game,  as  sports 
writers  say.  Broilers  have  not  only 
held  their  own,  but  crashed  through 
the  line  for  handsome  advances.  Col¬ 
ored  broilers  of  the  better  lines  show 
a  two  cent  advance,  while  Leghorns 
have  generally  advanced  five  cents. 
Whether  or  not  they  will  be  able  to 
hold  up  their  end  remains  to  be  seen, 
for  the  proportion  of  broilers  in  the 
freight  arrivals  is  gradually  increasing. 

The  outlook  is  a  little  better  for 
fowls,  in  which  there  is  fairly  active 
trading.  Leghorns  have  been  in  rather 
short  supply,  and  because  of  the  price 
have  been  in  little  better  demand. 

The  main  message  this  week  to  ship¬ 
pers  of  live  poultry  is  to  time  the  ship¬ 
ments  so  that  they  will  not  arrive  later 
than  Friday  morning.  Live  birds  re¬ 
ceived  later  than  that  time  invariably 
must  be  carried  over  which  is  an  ex¬ 
pense,  and  does  not  help  the  birds  at 
all.  During  the  past  few  weeks  there 
have  been  quite  heavy  carry  overs. 
Some  sections  find  it  possible  to  make 
shipments  on  Sunday  evening  to  arrive 
the  first  thing  Monday  morning,  but 
unless  this  is  possible  it  is  advisable  to 
wait  rather  than  suffer  the  carry-over. 

Live  Stock 


LIVE  CALVES  (per  ino  lb)  July  27, 

July  25  July  18  1927 

Prime  .  16.50-17.00  16.00-  16.25-16.50 

Medium  .  11.00-16.00  11.00-15.75  12.00-16.00 

Culls  .  9.00-10.00  8.00-10.00  9,00-10.00 

STEERS  (per  100  lb) 

Best  .  14.00-15.00  14.00-15.00  12.50-13.00 

Medium  .  11.00-13.50  11.50-13.30  11.25-12.25 

Common  .  9.00-10.50  9.00-11.00  9.00-11.00 

BULLS  (per  100  lb.) 

Best  heavy .  9.00-9.50  9.00-9.50  7.25-7.50 

Medium  .  8.50-9.00  8.50-9.00  6.00-7.00 

Common  light .  7.50-8.00  7.50-8.00  4.00-5.50 

COWS  (per  100  lb.) 

Best  heavy .  9.50-10.50  10.00-10.75  6.50-7.00 

Medium  .  6.75-  9.00  6.50-  8.75  5.00-6.00 

Cutters  .  4.00-  6.50  4.50-  6.50  2.50-4.00 

Reactors  .  5.00-  9.50  5.00-  9.50  3.00-5.50 

LAMBS  (per  100  lb.) 

Prime  .  15.00-15.50  15.00-16.00  15.50-15.75 

Medium  .  13.00-14.50  13.50-14.50  12.50-15.00 

CuUs  . 9.00-10.00  11.00-12.00  10.50-11.50 

HOGS  (per  100  lb.) 

Up  to  150  lbs .  10.00-11.00  10.00-15.25  11.00-11.50 

150-200  lbs .  10.50-11.50  10.50-11.00  10.25-10.75 

Over  200  lbs .  11.50-12.00  11.00-11.80  9.50-10.00 

RABBITS  (per  lb.)  .15-  .20  .I5-.20  .24-26 

VEAL  CALVES  (per  lb.) 

Country  dressed  .12-. 22  .15-  .24  .10-. 21 


The  live  calf  market  has  shown  con¬ 
siderable  strength  of  late,  nearby  veals 
easily  reaching  17.00  where  fine  quality 
is  concerned.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
entire  live  stock  market  is  holding 
steady,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
live  lambs  which  have  shown  a  slight¬ 
ly  easier  turn.  Another  feature  of  the 
market  has  been  the  advance  in  heavy 
hogs. 

Live  rabbits  are  moving  out  only 
fairly  well.  Shippers  are  urged  to  fol¬ 
low  the  suggestions  under  the  heading 
of ,  live  poultry  to  avoid  the  Sunday 
carrys-overs. 

Potatoes  Slip  Again 

The  clouds  have  again  thickened 
over  the  potato  market.  It  looked  for 
a  while  as  though  there  was  some  clear 
weather  ahead,  but  the  wind  swung 
around  and  now  it  is  raining.  The  best 
Virginia  Norfolks  were  quoted  at  $1.25 
to  1.50  a  barrel  on  the  25th;  Eastern 
Shores  $1.63  to  1.88;  Marylands  $1.25 
to  1.50.  During  the  past  week  some 
Jerseys  have  appeared  on  the  market 
as  well  as  a  few  Long  Islands  and  they 
brought  $2.00,  but  only  in  a  small  way. 
The  hot  weather  took  a  heavy  toll  for 
the  dumpings  of  wasty  goods  were 


heavy.  Apparently  the  slightly  im¬ 
proved  price  looked  like  a  life  preserv¬ 
er  to  many  of  the  shippers  and  every 
one  made  a  rush.  On  the  20th  receipts 
were  heavy,  trade  was  sluggish  and 
the  market  again  slipped  hack  into  a 
demoralized  condition.  It  takes  quite 
a  while  for  such  a  condition  to  work 
off. 

No  Change  in  Hay 

There  has  been  no  appreciable 
change  in  the  hay  market  since  last 
week.  Receipts  are  light,  but  the  de¬ 
mand  is  slow  and  draggy.  Occasion¬ 


ally  a  car  of  extra  fine  timothy  brings 
as  much  as  $25.00.  Otherwise  prices 
remain  unchanged,  ranging  anywhere 
from  $16.00  to  24.00,  depending  on 
grade,  quality,  size  of  bale,  etc. 


Feeds  and  Grains 


FUTURES 

July  27, 

(At  Chicago) 

July  25 

July  18 

1927 

Wheat  (July) . 

1.19% 

1.26% 

l.40'/4 

Corn  (July) . 

1.06% 

1.06% 

I.03'/4 

Oats  (July) . 

.46% 

.463,4 

.44 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  New  York) 

July  21 

Wheat,  No.  2  Reil 

1.67% 

I.74'/8 

1.531/a 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel . 

1.221/2 

1.233/8 

1.231/2 

Oats.  No.  2 . . 

.641/2 

.69 

.54 

FEEDS 

July  23, 

(At  Buffalo) 

July  14 

1927 

Grade  Oats  . 

45.00 

46.00 

35.00 

Spring  Bran  . 

30.50 

30.50 

29.50 

Hard  Bran  . 

33.00 

34.00 

31.00 

Standard  Mids  .... 

34.00 

36.00 

36.00 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 

42.00 

45.00 

41.00 

Flour  Mids  . 

44.00 

44.00 

40.00 

Red  Dog  . 

46.00 

46.00 

46.00 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

43.00 

43.00 

38.75 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

43.00 

43.00 

38.75 

Corn  Meal  . 

43.00 

43.50 

44.50 

Gluten  Feed  . 

42.75 

43.75 

36,00 

Gluten  Meal  . 

59.75 

59.75 

46.50 

36%  C.  S.  Meal 

51.87 

53.00 

38.00 

41%  C.  S.  Meal 

56.00 

58.00 

41.00 

43%  C.  S.  Meal 

58.00 

60.00 

43.00 

34%  0.  P.  Linseed 

Meal  . 

50.50 

50.50 

46.50 

The  above  quotations 

are  those 

of  the  local 

Buffalo 

Aiarket  and  are  If.  0. 

B.  They 

are  reported 

in  the 

weekly  letter  of  the  N.  Y.  Slate  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets. 


Fewer  Pigs  Raised  Last 
Spring 

The  pig  survey  recently  completed 
by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  shows  a  decrease  of  7  per 
cent  in  the  spring  pig  crop  of  1928 
compared  with  last  year’s  crop.  This 
decrease  is  equivalent  to  about  4  mil¬ 
lion  pigs  in  the  United  States.  Three 
million  of  this  number  represents  a  de¬ 
crease  in  the  corn  belt  states,  A  de¬ 
crease  in  the  fall  pig  crop  is  also  in¬ 
dicated.  In  spite  of  this  huge  decrease 
for  the  whole  country  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  states  show  an  increase  over  last 
year’s  crop  of  3.3  per  cent. 


Dealers  Propose  Honey  Grade 
Changes 

It  is  reported  that  western  honey  buy¬ 
ers  are  making  an  attempt  to  change 
the  present  grade  under  which  extracted 
honey  is  sold.  New  York  State  producer.'? 
are  very  much  interested  as  it  is  expect¬ 
ed  that  the  new  grades  proposed  will 
penalize  honey  from  this  state  and  make 
it  necessary  to  sell  much  of  it  at  lower 
grades  than  at  present. 

Entomologists  Will  Meet  at 
Cornell 

Arrangements  for  the  international  en¬ 
tomological  conference  at  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  August  12  to  18, 
are  proceeding  and  a  field  day  which  will 
be  of  interest  to  practical  fruit  growers 
as  well  as  to  entomologists,  is  planned 
for  August  15  at  the  New  York  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  Geneva.  The  codling 
moth  is  to  be  the  subject  of  a  discussion; 
demonstrations  of  methods  of  insect  con¬ 
trol  will  be  given. 
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Farm  News  from  New  York 

Road  Work  Halted  Until  After  Harvest— Horseshoe  Pitchers  Preparing  for  State  Contest 


6iT  ET’S  go  huckleberrying”  is  the 
JLi  general  cry  now  when  there  comes 
a  day  when  work  is  not  too  pressing. 
Going  huckleberrying  is  a  pastime  in¬ 
dulged  in  up  here  in  Northern  New 
York  as  a  vacation  or  picnic  jaunt. 

The  low  bush  berries 
are  just  ripening 
nicely,  and  everyone 
from  grandpa  down 
to  the  toddler  can 
pick  some,  and  then 
enjoy  the  open  air 
picnic  dinner  that  is 
an  accompaniment. 
Judging  from  all  re¬ 
ports  the  berry  crop 
will  not  be  as  heavy 
as  in  some  years, 
but  what  matters  as 
long  as  we  get  some. 
Out  on  Pine  Plains  millions  of  these 
little  bushes  grow,  covering  the  sand 
with  their  beautiful  leaves,  the  flowers 
in  the  late  spring,  and  then  the  berries 


W.  /.  Roe 


Dr.  Harris  to  Resign 

Dr.  Louis  I.  Harris,  Health 
Commissioner  of  New  York  City, 
has  announced  his  resignation  to 
take  effect  very  soon.  He  has 
accepted  a  position  as  Health 
Consultant  and  Sanitary  Admin¬ 
istrator  of  the  National  Dairy 
Products  Corporation,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  New  York  City. 

American  Agriculturist  regrets 
very  much  Dr.  Harris’s  resigna¬ 
tion  as  Health  Commissioner.  He 
has  been  responsible  for  cleaning 
the  grafters  out  of  the  Health 
Department  and  for  a  fair  and  ef¬ 
ficient  administration,  particular¬ 
ly  in  that  part  which  has  to  do 
with  the  dairy  industry. 


in  mid  summer — the  huckleberry  is  in 
truth  one  of  Nature’s  masterpieces  in 
both  landscaping  and  utility. 

Road  Work  Halted 

Town  and  county  road  work  has 
been  discontinued  until  after  haying  is 
over,  for  most  of  the  workers  are  either 
recruited  from  the  farms,  or  else  they 
have  their  friends  among  the  farmers 
whom  they  help  each  year.  A  good  bit 
of  new  road  mileage  is  being  construct¬ 
ed  in  the  Northern  counties  this  year 
as  well  as  repair  work  to  hold  those 
that  have  been  constructed  in  previous 
years. 

Fair  Season  Soon  to  Start 

Plans  are  being  perfected  for  the  fairs 
again.  The  Jefferson  County  Agricultur¬ 
al  Society  is  selling  bonds  in  order  to 
pay  off  a  mortgage  that  has  been  hang¬ 
ing  over  the  association  for  many  years, 
and  to  enable  some  needed  improvements 
to  be  made.  The  Gouverneur  Society  is 
decorating  generally  and  building  a  lot  of 


needed  fencing,  all  to  be  ready  on  August 
21st  when  the  fair  starts. 

Potsdam  has  sold  its  fair  grounds  to  the 
board  of  education  for  a  school  site  and 
there  is  a  question  whether  there  will  be 
a  fair  held  on  the  grounds  this  year  be¬ 
fore  the  school  construction  starts.  At 
Ogdensburg  it  is  generally  understood 
that  there  will  be  a  fair  after  all. 

4-H  Club  Inspects  County  Offices 

How  many  A.  A.  readers  I  wonder  know 
what  a  county  clerk’s  office  is  for  or  like 
aside  from  issuing  the  automobile  and 
drivers’  licenses.  Probably  few  of  us  in 
our  earlier  days  even  knew  anything  at 
all,  and  when  we  had  something  to  do 
with  the  exchange  of  property,  had  a 
reticence  in  going  near  the  place.  This 
week  the  farm  accounts  clubs  of  Adams 
Center  and  Belleville  were  taken  through 
the  Jefferson  County  county  clerk’s  office 
and  saw  for  themselves  all  the  processes 
of  recording  mortgages,  deeds,  etc.  and 
the  methods  of  protecting  all  the  valua¬ 
ble  records  that  keep  the  real  estate  of 
the  county  in  its  proper  order.  This  is 
another  of  the  things  that  the  4-H  Club 
members  are  learning  early  in  life. 

On  August  13th  the  first  of  the  Jeffer¬ 
son  4-H  Club  community  fairs  will  be 
held  and  at  the  same  time  the  Club  mem¬ 
bers  will  help  make  the  Carthage  Ex¬ 
position  a  success.  From  these  com¬ 


munity  fairs  will  be  selected  the  work 
and  the  young  people  who  will  be  at  the 
County  Fair  and  the  State  Fair.— W.  I.  R. 


Horseshoe  Pitchers  Ready 
For  State  Tournament 

All  over  New  York  county  contests 
in  barnyard  golf  have  been  held  or 
are  being  held  at  picnics  and  fairs  to 
find  the  winners  who  will  go  to  the 
New  York  State  Fair  and  take  i  part 
in  the  state  tournament  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Farm  Bureau,  the  State 
Fair  and  American  Agriculturist. 
County  contests  which  have  been  held 
with  their  winners  who  will  go  to  the 
State  Fair  to  compete  in  the  tourna¬ 
ment  are  as  follows; 

Cattaraugus  County — DeForest  Brain, 
Randolph,  N.  Y. ;  Leland  Strickland,  Lit¬ 
tle  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Erie  County — Frank  Benning,  Orchard 
Park,  N.  Y. ;  Frank  Nieman,  West  Falls, 
N.  Y. 

Jefferson  County~A.  J.  Pooler,  Adams, 
N.  Y. ;  M.  F.  Washburn,  Adams,  N.  Y. 

Lewis  County — Daniel  Norris,  Lowville, 
N.  Y. ;  Duane  Moore,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 

Sullivan  County — Carl  Heidt,  Kenoza, 
Lake,  N.  Y. ;  Walter  G.  Scardefeld,  Ke¬ 
noza  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Tioga  Cowntw— Mervin  Bennett,  Straits 
Corners,  N.  Y. ;  Fred  Andrews,  Star 
Route,  Owego,  N.  Y. 

Barnyard  golf  contests  which  are 
scheduled  but  which  have  not  been  held 
at  this  writing  are  as  follows.  There 


New  York  County  Notes 


Cattaraugus  County — T he  fourth 

week  of  July  shows  a  small  percentage 
of  haying  done.  Only  three  hay  days  last 
week  but  farmers  are  optimistic  as  grow¬ 
ing  crops  are  looking  fine.  Rain  has  pre¬ 
vented  cultivation  of  corn  to  some  extent 
but  warmth  and  moisture  have  rushed  its 
growth.  All  fields  have  a  good  color  and 
rank  growth.  Miss  Adele  Jorenby  of 
Randolph  won  the  county  spelling  con¬ 
test  and  will  go  to  the  State  fair  to  com¬ 
pete.  Louis  J.  Taber,  master  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  will  speak  at  a  county  pic¬ 
nic  at  Smethport,  Pa.  Thursday,  August 
2.  McKean  county  patrons  have  invited  ■ 
Cattaraugus .  County  grangers  to  partici¬ 
pate.  Miss  Jane  Becker  of  Cattaraugus 
drew  the  lucky  number  and  won  a  sum¬ 
mer  cottage  at  Van  Buren  Point  on  Lake 
Erie.  The  ticket  cost  her  nine  cents. 
County  Agent  Abbey  has  arranged  for  a 
tour  to  visit  eight  Pennsylvania  farms 
to  study  bull  association  work  being  done 
there  on  July  27. — Mrs.  M.  M.  S. 

Saratoga  County —  Haying  and  rye 
harvest  is  going  on  rapidly.  The  first 
few  days  have  ’  been  very  favorable  for 
the  curing  of  all  grass  and  grain  crops. 
Corn  and  other  cash  crops  have  not  been 
cultivated  as  much  as  usual  due  to  so 
much  rain.  It  has  been  impossible  for 
bees  to  gather  their  usual  amount  of 
clover  honey  on  account  of  the  weather. 
Egg  prices  are  advancing.  Farmers  are 
receiving  35  cents  a  dozen  for  eggs,  42 
to  45  cents  a  pound  for  butter.  The  lamb 
crop  is  nearly  ready  for  market  in  some 
places.  Oats  are  growing  well  and 


Central  New  York  Notes 


Haying  is  progressing  rapidly; 

everybody  has  made  the  best  of  a 
week  of  good  hay  weather  and  all 
hands  have  hustled  a  big  acreage  into 
the  barns.  It  will  not  be  necessary 
to  stack  much  this  year. 

Buckwheat  is  up  four  to  six  inches 
and  more  than  usual  has  been  put  in 
around  here.  Cabbage  looks  fine  with 
a  strong  even  stand  and  plants  are 
growing  well.  The  amount  of  rainfall 
through  August  and  September  will  be 
the  principal  factor  in  determining 
whether  the  crop  will  be  large  or  small. 
A  small  crop  of  cabbage  usually  brings 
hiore  money  than  a  large  one  so  it  is 
recommended  that  cabbage  growers 
pray  for  dry  weather.  At  the  same 
time  dairymen  should  pray  for  wet 
Weather  to  make  good  fall  pastures. 

This  year  is  the  sesqui-centennial  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  Wyoming  Valley  and 


Cherry  Valley  massacres  by  the  Indian-s 
which  was  followed  the  next  year  by 
Sullivan’s  Expedition  through  southern 
and  central  New  York  to  break  up  the 
Iroquois  Confederacy.  Pageants,  tours, 
and  all  kinds  of  historical  gatherings  to 
commemorate  the  stirring  events  of  our 
early  history  are  being  added  to  old  home 
days,  and  church  and  grange  picnics. 
They  are  of  much  educational  value. 
Such  a  tour  was  held  in  Broome  County 
last  week  under  the  direction  of  the  farm 
bureau.  The  farmers  at  Hector  in  Schuy¬ 
ler  County,  have  erected  a  monument  to 
General  Sullivan.  Next  week  a  tour  for 
the  girl  Scouts  of  Ithaca  will  visit  the 
home  of  Chief  Red  Jacket  and  the  sites 
of  Indian  villages  at  Seneca  Falls,  Gen¬ 
eva,  Montour  Falls,  and  other  places  in 
Finger  Lakes  region.  They  will  follow 
the  trail  of  the  four  thousand  New  Eng¬ 
land  farmers  who  made  up  General  Sulli¬ 
van’s  army. — C.A.T. 


meadows  are  in  a  rather  unsatisfactory 
condition.  On  old  seedings  the  crop  is 
very  poor  while  the  new  sown  meadows 
appear  to  be  in  excellent  shape.— Mrs.  L. 
W.  P. 

Rensselaer  County — Early  sown  oats 
look  like  a  big  yield.  Potatoes  look  bad. 
Corn  is  growing  fast  on  uplands.  Hay¬ 
ing  is  proceeding  slowly  because  of  wet 
weather.  We  had  very  heavy  rain  on 
the  22nd. — A.  E.  S. 

Sullivan  County— Farmers  are  busy  at 
haying  the  past  week.  The  grass  is  heavy 
in  this  part  of  the  county.  The  wet 
weather  has  hurt  a  great  many  gardens. 
The  potato  crop  is  turning  out  better 
than  expected. — E.  M.  W. 

Sullivan  County— The  fruit  crop  in 
this  county  will  be  very  light.  Pears  are 
far  below  the  average  and  apples  are  very 
small.  State  Senator  C.  H.  Baumes,  rep¬ 
resenting  Sullivan  and  Orange  County  in 
the  state  legislature,  is  being  urged  -as  a 
Republican  nominee  for  Governor  in  the 
fall.  He  is  well  known  in  Sullivan 
County.  The  Battle  of  Minisink  subject 
of  meeting  was  held  at  Port  Jervis  on 
Saturday,  July  21.  A  large  gathering 
was  present.  The  past  week  has  been 
very  clear  and  farmers  made  use  of  it 
by  haying,  cultivating  and  general  work. 
Two  boxes  of  pheasant  eggs  have  been 
received  in  Sullivan  County. — P.  E. 

Columbia  County — We  have  had  very 
hot  weather  until  Thursday,  with  heavy 
thunder  showers  and  heavy  rain  all  day 
Friday.  Hay  which  was  cut  on  Wednes¬ 
day  is  still  in  the  fields.  Eggs  are  36 
cents  a  dozen,  butter  45  cents  a  pound, 
blueberries  $10  a  crate,  red  currants  $5 
a  crate,  peas  $2  per  bushel,  beets  $1.50 
per  bushel,  string  beans  $3  per  bushel. 
One  hundred  barrels  of  cherries  were 
pitted  and  preserved  daily  at  a  plant  in 
Germantown.  The  Kinderhook  Garden 
Club  met  at  Stuyvesant  Falls  to  make 
plans  for  a  flower  show  in  August.  The 
17-year  locusts  have  arrived  in  Elizaville. 
A  recent  supper,  play  and  dance  held  by 
the  Hillsdale  Grange  cleared  $190.  At 
Ancram  Lead  Mines  5  carloads  of  reactors 
left  for  New  York  City. — Mrs.  C.  V.  H. 

Wyoming  County — Farmers  are  hav¬ 
ing  good  weather  for  canning  their  hay. 
The  crop  is  hardly  half  gathered,  with 
some  fields  producing  excellent  yields 
and  others  very  little.  Some  corn  is  just 
coming  up  and  other  fields  are  waist 
high.  Prospects  are  very  good  for  wheat 
this  year  and  barley  has  promise  of  ex¬ 
cellent  yields.  Oats  are  looking  fine  ex¬ 
cept  the  fields  where  the  drainage  is 
poor.— O.  F.  R. 


are  probably  some  which  have  not  yet 
been  reported. 

Allegany,  Aug.  9 ;  Chemung ;  Delaware 
Aug.  16;  Dutchess  Aug.  20-25;  Essex  Aug. 
21;  Livingston;  Madison  Aug.  11;  Oneida 
Aug.  18 ;  Oswego  Aug.  11 ;  Schenectady 
Aug.  18;  Seneca;  S^chuyler;  Warren; 
Wyoming  Aug.  16-17;  Clinton  Aug.  23; 
Schoharie  Aug.  24;  Tompkins  Aug.  17-20. 


Grange  Lecturers  Confer¬ 
ence  at  Cornell  Next  Week 

The  annual  Atlantic  conference  of 
grange  lecturers  meets  at  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  New  York,  August 
8,  9  and  10.  The  purpose  of  this  con¬ 
ference  is  announced  as  the  promotion 
of  grange  leadership.  The  program 
begins  Wednesday  evening,  August  S 
at  7  o’clock  and  will  continue  through 
the  session  of  Friday  night,  August  10. 
Although  a  similar  conference  has 


Gan  You  Spin  Flax? 

The  New  York  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society,  with  many 
other  handicraft  which  will  be 
shown  at  the  New  York  State 
Fair,  would  like  to  illustrate  the 
preparation  and  spinning  of  flax. 
If  you  know  of  any  woman  who 
can  still  do  this  work,  we  would 
be  glad  to  have  her  name  and 
address.  A  reasonable  wage  will 
be  paid  and  transportation  to 
Syracuse  and  maintenance  fur¬ 
nished.  If  you  know  of  such  a 
person,  please  write  at  once  to 
Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr.,  Law- 
yersville,  N.  Y. 


been  held  for  several  years  in  the  New 
England  states,  this  is  the  first  time  it 
has  been  held  in  New  York.  Miss 
Elizabeth  L.  Arthur  of  Lowville,  state 
lecturer  for  New  York,  is  in  charge 
of  the  meeting. 


Pennsylvania  Farm  Notes 

More  than  3,500  dog  owners  were 
prosecuted  during  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year  for  violating  the 
Pennsylvania  dog  law,  according  to  a 
report  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In¬ 
dustry. 

Counties  having  more  than  100  pros¬ 
ecutions  each  are :  Alleghany,  Arm¬ 
strong,  Erie,  Fayette,  Luzerne,  North¬ 
ampton,  Schuylkill,  Warren,  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Westmoreland. 

Lancaster  County —  Much  hay  is  yet 
to  be  made  owing  to  the  wet  weather  be¬ 
fore  wheat  cutting.  Five  days  without 
rain  has  given  the  farmers  a  chance  to 
harvest  wheat  which  is  practically  all 
on  shock,  and  a  big  crop  of  good  quality. 
Social  activities  consist  of  reunions  and 
Sunday  school  picnics,  which  usually 
constitute  the  farmer’s  vacation  with 
possibly  a  day  at  the  seashore.  A  $3,- 
600,000  public-owned  bridge  is  to  be  built 
across  the  Susquehanna  river  between 
Columbia  and  Wrltesville  in  York  County. 
Work  will  probably  begin  in  the  near 
future.  The  Japanese  beetle  has  not 
reached  East  Donegal  township,  al¬ 
though  some  parts  of  Lancaster  County 
is  infested. — A.  M.  S. 

Tioga  County —  There  has  been  an 
unprecedented  amount  of  rainfall  in  the 
county  all  the  spring  and  summer  wdth 
only  an  occasional  sweltering  day.  July 
4  and  8  were  intensely  hot.  The  mercury 
registered  96  at  4  P.  M.  on  the  8th  but 
the  incessant  rains  have  retarded  plant¬ 
ing  and  sowing.  Some  do  not  yet  have 
all  their  gardens  planted  and  much  corn 
and  potatoes  are  not  yet  in  the  ground. 
Some  have  sowed  the  corn  as  they  were 
unable  to  plant  and  care  for  it  and  where 
it  is  planted  the  weeds  grow  fast.  Grass 
bids  fair  to  be  a  good  yield  and  small 
tree  fruits  a  fair  yield.  Strawberries  were 
a  poor  crop  and  in  many  cases  rotting 
on  the  ground.  New  potatoes  are  solid 
and  soggy.  Electrical  storms  are  fre¬ 
quent  and  some  were  severely  heavy 
with  high  winds  prevailing  doing  some 
considerable  damage. — Mrs.  D.  B. 
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Fishkill  Farms 

Offer  the  Following 

BULL  CALVES 

Fishkill  De  Meer  Hengervcld 
Born  Feb.  6,  1928 
Fishkill  De  Hond  Hengervcld 
Born  Feb.  13,  1928 

HEIFER  CALVES 

Fishkill  May  Maid 
Born  April  26,  1928 

For  Pedigrees,  prices,  terms,  etc.. 
Write 

Fishkill  Farms 

HENRY  MORGENHTHAU,  Jr.,  Owner 
461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


Pigs  From  Reliable  Stock 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity.  TVe 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs,  fast  growers,  that  will  prove 
a  good  investment — thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size 
and  breeding.  Will  shlj)  C.O.D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  &  Chester 


7  to  8  weeks  old . $3.50 

8  to  10  weeks  old . $4.00 


Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  money  refunded.  10  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free,  A.  M.  LUX,  206 
Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  Wob.  1415. 


FEEDERS  OR  BREEDERS 

PIGS  OF  QUALITY 

When  starting  to  raise  a  hog,  why  not  have  quality. 
These  are  ail  large  blocky  pigs.  The  kind  that  will  make 
a  hog.  What  is  50c  more  on  a  good  pig  to  raise. 
Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross  or  Chester  and  Berkshire 
cross,  7  to  8  weeks  old.  $3.50  each;  8  to  10  weeks  old, 
$3.75  each.  I  will  ship  C.O.D.  to  you  on  approval  and  if 
you  are  not  satisfied  in  10  days  with  the  pigs,  return 
pigs  at  my  expense.  No  charge  for  crating.  WALTER 
LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0086. 
P.  S. — I  guarantee  them  to  be  all  healthy  pigs. 


PIGS— FEEDERS  OR  BREEDERS 

Chester  or  Berkshire  cross,  or  Yorkshire  or  Cliester 
cross,  2  months  old,  $3.50  each ;  3  months  old,  $4.00 
each.  Pure  bred  Chester  Whites,  2  months  old,  $4.25 
each.  Pure  bred  Durocs,  2  months  old.  $4.50  each. 
Barrows.  Boars  or  Sows.  All  pigs  are  from  our  regis¬ 
tered  Boars  and  high  grade  Sows.  We  have  our  pigs 
all  treated  for  cholera,  free  from  disease  of  any  kind. 
Will  ship  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  Money  Order.  Our 
guarantee — Keep  them  10  days  and  if  not  satisfied,  re¬ 
turn  pigs  and  your  money  will  be  returned.  State  if 
you  want  for  breeders.  Pairs,  no  kin.  Crates  free. 
STONEHAM  PIG  FARM,  W.  J.  Talbott,  Prop.,  Box  115, 
151  Main  St.,  Stoneham,  Mass. 


Reliable  Pigs 

They  are  heavy  legged,  square  hacked.  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  crossed,  also  Berkshire  and  Chester  crossed, 
8  to  10  weeks  old,  $3.50  each.  They  are  the  kind 
that  make  large  hogs.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D. 
on  approval.  Also  a  few  high  grade  Berkshire  pigs, 
8  weeks  old,  $6.00  each.  Keep  them  ten  days  and  if 
not  satisfactory,  return  at  my  expense.  No  charge  for 
crating.  EDWARD  COLLINS,  35  Walthem  St.,  Lex¬ 
ington,  Mass.  Telephone  0839-R  Lexington. 


SPRING  PIGS  For  Prompt  Delivery 

Quantities  to  select  from,  and  can  supply  the  wants 
of  prospective  buyers  without  delay;  high  grade  stock 
that  will  make  large  hogs  in  short  time. 

Chester  &  Berkshire  cross— Chester  &  Yorkshire  cross 
9  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.00  each 
Will  ship  C.O.D. 

Chester  whites,  having  size  and  breeding.  $4.50  each. 
Crates  supplied  free.  Keep  them  10  days,  and  if  dis¬ 
satisfied,  return  at  our  expense.  _  ..  .c.,. 

ABERJONA  FARM.  BOX  83,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


“HELP  WANTED” 

“POSITIONS  WANTED” 
and 

“AGENTS  WANTED” 

Advertising 

reaches  a  large  number 
of  prospects  when  inserted 
in  the  Classified  Section  of 
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How  Crops  Look  in  A.  A.  Territory 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 


bushels  as  compared  with  28.2  bushels 
harvested  last  year. 


federal  crop  reports  showed  a  decrease 
of  4.4  per  cent  in  the  acreage  of  tame 
hay.  The  acreage  this  year  is  58,631,- 
000  as  compared  with  61,310,000  last 
year.  This  decrease  is  the  combined 
effect  of  the  reduction  of  3.8  per  cent 
in  acreage  of  alfalfa,  5.5  per  cent  in 
clover  and  timothy  hay  and  3.1  per 
cent  in  all  other  tame  hay,  except  an¬ 
nual  legumes  which  show  an  increase 
of  one-half  of  one  per  cent.  The  most 
important  decrease  in  acreage  is  shown 
in  the  north  central  states,  amounting 
to  6.9  per  cent  or  a  loss  of  tame  hay 
acreage  for  this  crop  of  over  2,000,000 
acres.  The  condition  of  tame  hay  on 
July  1,  as  reported  by  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment,  was  76.7  per  cent  of  normal 
as  compared  with  89.9  per  cent  on  July 
1,  1927,  and  a  five  year  average  of  79.5 
per  cent.  This  indicates  an  average  of 
1.44  tons  per  acre  as  compared  with 
1.74  tons  last  year. 

The  New  York  State  hay  crop  was 
damaged  by  the  mild  winter  weather 
and  the  light  snow  fall.  Many  old 
meadows  have  thin  stands  of  hay  and 
are  very  weedy.  The  condition  of  the 
crop  on  July  1,  was  estimated  to  be 
83%  of  normal  which  will  yield  a  ton¬ 
nage  of  6,598,000  tons  as  compared 
with  7,311,000  harvested  last  year. 
These  figures  will  naturally  have  no  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  city  market  but  it  is  quite 
probable  that  farmers  who  had  hay  left 
over  last  winter  will  be  able  to  dispose 
of  it  to  their  neighbors  for  a  fair  price 
next  fall. 

When  the  acreage  of  one  crop  is  re¬ 
duced,  it  must  inevitably  be  reflected 
in  an  increase  in  the  acreage  of  other 
crops.  The  reduction  in  the  acreage 
of  hay  no  doubt  partly  accounts  for 
the  increase  in  the  acreage  of  potatoes. 
Another  crop  which  has  been  planted 
heavily  is  beans.  Michigan,  one  of  the 
important  producing  states,  has  in¬ 
creased  its  acreage  by  6%;  Colorado 
25  % ;  Idaho  15  %  and  it  is  estimated 
that  in  New  York  State  this  year,  the 
acreage  will  be  90  %  gross  as  compared 
with  82,000  acres  harvested  last  year, 
which  is  an  increase  of  10%. 

Bean  Acreage  Heavy  But 
Conditions  Poor 

California,  due  to  the  severe  drought 
at  planting  time,  shows  a  decrease  in 
acreage  of  16  per  cent.  The  increase  in 
acreage  for  the  entire  country  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  7.2  per  cent.  The  con¬ 
dition  of  the  bean  crop  on  July  1,  was 
76.3  per  cent  as  compared  with  82.1 
per  cent  a  year  ago.  This  indicates 
an  average  yield  of  9.6  bushels  per  acre 
as  compared  with  an  average  for  the 
last  five  years  of  11  bushels  per  acre. 
The  total  indicated  production  of  16,- 
571,000  bushels  is  slightly  below  last 
year’s  production  and  about  one-half 
million  bushels  below  the  five  year  av¬ 
erage.  The  condition  of  the  New  York 
State  crop  is  only  68  per  cent  of  nor¬ 
mal  as  compared  with  78  per  cent  on 
July  1,  last  year. 

Onion  Prospects  About  Average 

The  preliminary  estimate  of  the 
onion  acreage  in  the  late  producing 
states  is  placed  at  48,950  acres  as  com¬ 
pared  with  49,940  acres  last  year.  The 
combined  acreage  in  the  late  and  in¬ 
termediate  states  is  57,110  as  compared 
with  57,950  last  year.  Indiana  leads 
the  late  producing  states  with  8,510 
acres,  against  8,100  acres  last  year  and 
New  York  is  second  with  8,210  as  com¬ 
pared  with  8,460  last  year.  On  June  15, 
the  condition  of  onions  was  reported 
as  83  per  cent  as  compared  with  a  five 
year  average  of  82  per  cent  for  the  late 
states.  As  a  whole,  conditions  are 
generally  favorable,  hut  slightly  below 
the  prospects  in  hay. 

Corn  Crop  Slightly  Below 
Last  Year’s 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
acreage  devoted  to  corn  from  98,868,- 
000  acres  last  year  to  102,380,000 
bushels  this  year.  The  condition  of  the 
crop  on  July  1,  was  78.1  per  cent  of 
normal  as  compared  with  69.9  per  cent 
last  year  and  the  ten  year  average  was 
82.6  per  cent.  The  condition  of  the 
crop  on  July  1,  indicated  a  yield  of  26.7 


Wheat  Crop  Short  in  New  York 

The  winter  wheat  crop  for  the  entire 
United  States  is  now  forecast  at  544,- 
000,000  bushels.  The  crop  harvested 
last  year  was  553,000,000  bushels  as 
compared  with  a  five  year  average  of 
549,000,000  bushels.  In  New  York 
State  in  spite  of  an  increased  acreage, 
the  production  promises  to  be  slightly 
over  1,000,000  bushels  short  of  that 
harvested  last  year. 

On  account  of  bad  weather  at  seed¬ 
ing  time,  the  acreage  of  spring  wheat 
in  New  York  has  decreased  from  about 
15,000  acres  to  12,000  acres.  The  con¬ 
dition  of  the  New  York  State  crop  on 
July  1,  was  given  as  82  per  cent.  For 
the  entire  United  States,  the  production 
is  estimated  at  256,155,000  bushels  as 
compared  with  319,000,000  bushels  last 
year. 

The  New  York  State  oat  crop  was 
sown  late  last  spring  and  the  condition 
of  the  crop  on  July  1,  was  estimated 
at  87  per  cent  of  normal.  There  was 
a  slight  increase  in  acreage  and  the 
forecasted  crop  is  35,496,000  bushels  as 
compared  with  35,000,000  bushels  last 
year.  The  United  States  crop  prom¬ 
ises  a  total  production  of  1,320,000 
bushels  as  compared  with  1,184,000  last 
year. 

Farm  help  is  somewhat  more  plenti¬ 
ful  in  New  York  State  than  it  has  been 
recently,  and  the  relation  of  supply  to 
demand  is  now  expressed  as  89  per 
cent  supply  to  87  per  cent  demand  as 
compared  with  84  per  cent  supply  and 
86  per  cent  demand  last  July.  Wages 
of  farm  help  in  New  York  seem  to 
have  declined  slightly  since  last  July. 
As  given  by  those  reporting  to  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets,  labor  by  the  month  with 
board  averaged  to  bring  $49.50  and 
without  board,  hut  including  house, 
milk,  garden,  etc.  $70  per  month. 
Wages  by  the  day  with  hoard  averaged 
$2.85;  without  board  $3.65. 


Why  should  I  get  a  spark  when  I 
touch  a  metal  tool  to  the  rotor  and  fix¬ 
ed  plates  of  a  variable  condenser?  Does 
this  do  any  damage? 

O,  it  simply  allows  current  from 
the  battery  to  flow  through  one  of 
the  coils  in  the  set.  If  allowed  to 
run  long  it  might  burn  out  the  coil. 
This  occurs  often,  especially  in  sets 
having  multiple  condensers  —  single 
control  sets.  In  some  cases  the  “grid 
return”  leads  go  to  the  filament  nega¬ 
tive  and  in  others  to  the  positive. 
However,  the  fixed  plates  are  usually 
all  on  a  single  mounting  and  are  all 
connected  to  the  negative. 

4e  4;  i)e 

I  have  a  super-heterodyne  set  with  in¬ 
side  loop  aerial.  I  find  I  have  to  put 
the  set  near  the  porch  doors  to  receive 
well.  I  always  understood  that  radio 
waves  came  right  through  walls  without 
trouble. 

OU  do  not  state  the  type  of  house 
you  live  in.  It  is  evident  that  there  is 
metal  lath  or  a  lot  of  wiring  or  piping 
in  the  walls.  These  metal  surfaces 
prevent  the  energy  from  reaching  the 
set  and  to  receive  you  have  to  get  it 
near  an  open  space.  If  you  buy  a 
loop  and  stand  it  out  on  the  porch  per¬ 
manently,  with  wires  extending  inside, 
your  results  will  he  far  better. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Is  it  possible  to  build  a  set  so  selective 
that  it  will  tune  from  one  station  to  an¬ 
other,  even  when  the  stations  are  so 
close  together  that  you  hear  a  whistle? 

ES,  a  set  can  he  made  selective 
enough  to  tune  them  apart  with  fair 
success  unless  their  wavelengths  are 
so  close  that  the  whistle  is  quite  low 
in  tone.  However,  a  set  so  selective 
as  this  cannot  sound  well,  because  the 
higher  notes  and  overtones  are  cut  off 
almost  entirely. 


Wipe  Out  Flies 

New  Method  —  Not  a  Poison. 

Easily  Prepared  At  Home. 

It  is  now  a  simple,  easy  matter  to  rid 
and  keep  your  house,  barns  and  live 

stock  free  from  filthy,  disease-spreading 

flies  and  other  insect  pests. 

An  inexpensive  pre¬ 
scription,  easily  pre¬ 
pared  at  home,  is  sure 
quick  death  to  flies, 
mosquitoes,  chiggers, 
moths,  ants,  poultry 
mites,  and  similar  pests. 

Harmless  to  animals, 
poultry  or  humans. 

To  quickly  introduce  Vapo-Nox,  as  this  powerful 
repellent  and  insect  killer  is  known,  the  distributors 
offer  to  send  you  a  regular  $2.00  quantity  for  only 
one  dollar  on  lO-DAYS’  TRIAL.  Comes  in  con¬ 
densed  form.  Makes  season’s  supply  for  average  use. 

Send  no  money — just  your  name  to  Imperial  Labora¬ 
tories,  Dept.  7002,  Coca  Cola  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
and  Vapo-Nox  will  be  sent  by  return  c.  o.  d.  mail. 
You  risk  nothing,  as  the  prescription  is  guaranteed  to 
rid  jour  premises  of  these  pests.  So  wi’ite  today. 


Ready  to  Lay 

PULLETS 

From  high-production.  State  certified, 
trap-nested  stock. 

Late  February  Hatch 

Price  $1.75  each 

FISHKILL  FARMS 

HOPEWELL  JUNCTION,  N.  Y. 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Owner 


Breed  squabs  and 
make  money,  Soia 
by  millions  at  higher 
I  prices  than 
I  chickens.Write 
at  once  for  two 
free  book  stell- 
ing  how  to  do 

It,  One  is  40  pages  printed  in  colors,  other  32  pages.  Ask 
for  Books  3  and  4.  You  will  be  surprised.  Plymouth  Rock 
Squab  Company,  334  H  Street,  Melrose  High¬ 
lands,  Massachusetts.  Established  27  years. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

,  Ship  C.O.D.  Wyckoff  and  Tancred  Strain. 

*  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  lycghorns . $2.25  $4.00  $7.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Blymouth  Rocks .  2.75  4.75  9.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

We  pay  Parcel  Post  and  Guarantee  100%  Good, 
strong  chicks  on  arrival.  Our  10th  j'ear.  Free  cata¬ 
logue.  GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM  AND 
HATCHERY,  J.  W.  Amig  &  Son,  Pr.oprs.,  Star 
Route,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Chicks 


Will  Ship  C.O.D. 

25 

50 

100 

s.  c. 

Reds . 

...$2.75  $5.00 

$9.00 

Barred 

Rocks . . 

...  2.75 

5.00 

9.00 

White 

Leghorns _ 

...  2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

Heavy 

Mixed. . . 

..  2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

Light 

Mixed . 

...  2.25 

4.00 

7.00 

500  lots,  '/aC  less — 1000  lots.  Ic  less.  Free  range. 
100%  deliverj'.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER  McALlSTERVILLE,  PA. 


Quality  Baby  Chicks,  $10.  per  100  up 

Reduced  prices.  Better  order  now.  Thousands  hatching 
daily.  Active,  husky,  pure  bred  clucks.  12  varieties.  Wa 
hatch  all  year  around.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postage 
prepaid.  Send  for  price  list.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCH¬ 
ERY,  336  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604  or  337 


Large  Barron  Wh.  Leg.,  Sc;  Com- 
I  rill  IvN  Leg..  7c;  Brd.  Rocks,  Oc; 

'^***'^**^  Heavy  Mixed,  Sc;  Light.  6c.  Reduced 
on  500  or  more.  100%  g’t’d.  Order  direct.  ’’New 

Cir.”  TWIN  HATCHERY,  McALlSTERVILLE,  PA. 


Class  A  Pullets 

We  have  from  2  to  3,000  pullets  ready  to  ship  each  week. 

BOS  HATCHERY,  ZEELAND,  MICH.  R.  2  A. 


Barred  Rock  PULLETS  and  COCK- 
Bred-to-Lay  ERELS.  March  hatch.  J.  TROPEANO. 
Sparrowbush,  N.  Y. 


Post  Your  Farm 

AGAINST  TRESPASSERS 

Write  the 

SERVICE  BUREAU  OF 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City 
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With  the  A.  A. 

Poultry  Farmer 


Selling  the  Cull  Hens 


We  would  like  to  know  when  is  the 
best  time  to  sell  White  Leghorn  hens  and 
at  what  age?  We  have  about  100  hens 
that  are  2  years  old  this  June.  Is  it 
profitable  to  keep  them  the  third  year, 
also  what  is  a  good  feed  to  fatten  them 
to  sell?— J.  R.  K. 

The  question  you  ask  is  an  import¬ 
ant  one.  We  have  two  factors  to 
consider.  The  first  is  the  best  price 
you  could  get  per  pound  for  your  hens. 
The  second  is  the  amount  they  are 
costing  you  as  well  as  the  returns  they 
are  giving  you  in  the  way  of  egg  pro¬ 
duction. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
most  profitable  plan  to  follow  is  to  cull 
rather  steadily  through  the  summer 
and  to  sell  the  hens  just  as  soon  as 
they  stop  producing.  We  believe  that 
experience  shows  that  this  is  the  most 
profitable  way  to  sell  them.  It  may 
pay  to  keep  them  separate  after  they 
are  culled  out  and  feed  them  a  fatten¬ 
ing  ration. 

Following  is  the  Cornell  ration  for 
fattening  poultry: 

50  lbs  cornmeal 
20  lbs  white  wheat  middlings 
10  lbs  ground  heavy  oats 
20  lbs  meat  scrap 

Mix  to  a  batter,  fresh  at  each  feeding 
with  water.  It  will  require  approxi¬ 
mately  3  pounds  of  water  to  2  pounds 
of  mash. 

The  state  colleges  say  that  it  is  most 
profitable  to  keep  a  poultry  fiock 
where  about  60  to  70  per  cent  of  the 
birds  are  pullets.  We  doubt  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  keeping  any  three-year  old 
hens  unless  the  fiock  is  culled  out  very 
rigidly.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
any  individual  hen  will  produce  more 
eggs  the  first  year  and  will  usually 
lay  a  fewer  number  of  eggs  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  year.  However,  a  very  good 
hen  may  be  more  profitable  to  keep 
than  a  poor  or  mediocre  pullet. 


to  cease  advertising  and  selling  the 
frauds. 

The  department  carried  out  tests 
with  a  considerable  number  of  other 
chemicals  in  addition  to  those  revealed 
by  analysis  of  these  “vermin  eradica- 
tors”.  In  no  case  was  there  conclusive 
evidence  of  any  benefit  from  dosage. 
The  ticks,  lice,  mites,  and  fieas  were 
not  eradicated.  Furthermore,  there  is 
grave  danger  in  giving  certain  internal 
medicants  to  healthy  fowls,  as  their 
vitality  may  be  decreased  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  parasites  find  them  an 
easier  prey  than  they  would  have  been 
had  no  doses  been  administered. 

The  conclusion  of  the  investigators 
is  that  “the  use  of  internal  medica¬ 
tions  against  external  parasites  is  det¬ 
rimental  to  the  poultry  industry  in  that 
it  not  only  involves  useless  expendi¬ 
tures  but  allows  the  parasites  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  ravages  when  they  might 
be  destroyed  by  recognized  methods.” 


Dosing  Poultry  Fails  To 
Eradicate  Vermin 

Many  farmers  and  poultrymen  have 
believed  it  possible  that  certain 
chemicals  administered  as  medicine  or 
mixed  with  feed  or  water  may  protect 
their  animals  from  external  parasites. 
Ignorant  and  unscrupulous  dealers, 
particularly  in  the  poultry  business, 
have  played  on  this  belief.  The  pre¬ 
vailing  idea  is  that  the  material  is 
taken  up  by  the  blood  and  then  ex¬ 
creted  on  the  surface.  The  insecticide 
authorities  in  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  have  issued 
warnings  against  these  remedies,  and 
in  many  cases  have  forced  the  makers 


A  Case  of  Bumblefoot 

Would  like  to  have  a  little  advice  on 
poultry.  I  have  a  flock  of  about  225 
yearlings  and  about  a  dozen  of  them 
have  a  swollen  foot.  It  looks  like  foul 
hoof  on  a  cow.  They  gradually  get  so 
bad  they  get  helpless.  It  also  seems  that 
it  is  contagious  as  I  see  a  few  more  that 
are  starting.  It  starts  like  a  good  size 
pea.  They  are  on  free  range  and  use 
oats  straw  for  litter.  Do  you  know  of  any 
remedy  for  this. 

From  the  ssonptoms  you  give  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  your  chickens  are  troubled 
with  bumblefoot.  This  is  a  swelling 
in  the  center  of  the  foot  which  is  some¬ 
what  similar  to  a  corn. 

The  common  cause  is  jumping  from 
high  roosts  to  a  floor  which  has  little 
or  no  litter.  The  best  thing  to  do  is 
to  remove  the  cause  of  this  either  by 
using  litter  on  the  floor  or  by  lowering 
the  roosts.  It  is  possible  to  treat  hens 
which  are  seriously  lame  by  making  an 
“X”  shaped  cut  in  the  swelling  and 
pull  out  the  core  which  you  will  find 
in  the  center  of  the  swelling.  Then 
disinfect  the  wound  thoroughly  and  fill 
the  hole  with  carbolated  vaseline. 


Keep  the  Hens  Producing 
During  the  Summer 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 

below  50  per  cent.  Complete  directions 
for  culling  are  given  on  page  3  of  the 
June  30th  issue. 

A  flock  that  is  carefully  managed 
this  summer  will  not  only  produce 
more  eggs  during  the  summer  and  fall 
but  vtdll  go  into  the  house  in  the  fall 
in  better  condition  than  if  allowed  to 
slump  in  production  now. — ^H.  C. 


Little  Chap — May  I  have  this  dance  with  you  ?  There’s  a  couple  of  fellows 
Vd  like  to  bump  into.  — Judge. 


The  M^ter  Pump 
That  Tve  Been 
Looking  For/ 


PROFIT 


Remarlsible  NewKind  of  Pump 
Has  Only  One  Moving  Part/ 

Outpeiform*^ h^thing  in  its  Class! 

'C'MINENT  scientists  have  labored  for  years  to  give  you 
running  water  this  new  easy  way.  Install  an  AUTO¬ 
PRIME  Water  System  in  your  home.  Then  forget  it.  Just  like 
hooking  up  to  a  city  main.  This  amazing  new  kind  of  pump 
requires  no  service  or  attention,  because  it  is  absolutely  auto¬ 
matic  and  has  only  one  moving  part!  No  belts,  pulleysj 
leather  suction  washers,  pistons,  or  connecting  rods.  No  friction. 
Nothing  to  require  repairs,  adjustments,  or  replacement.  So 
simple  and  economical  in  operation  that  no  home  or  farm  need 
now  be  without  the  priceless  convenience  of  running  water. 

Yet  the  performance  of  the  AUTO-PRIME  Pump  is  even 
more  remarkable  than  its  simplicity.  For  instance,  it  will 
deliver  up  to  650  gallons  of  fresh  water  per  hour  direct  to  your 
faucets  with  strong,  steady,  nonpulsating  pressure.  This  extra 
capacity  will  take  care  of  your  future  needs,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  present.  Operates  successfully  on  lifts  as  great  as  28  feet. 
No  storage  tank  required.  Output  varies  according  to  the  re¬ 
quirements.  Absolutely  self-priming,  thanks  to  important  patents 
controlled  exclusively  by  us.  And  costs  no  more  than  ordinary 

pumps!  Send  for  Free  Book 

Dollar  for  dollar,  you  can  make  no  investment  so  profitable  as  an 
AUTO-PRIME  Water  System.  It  increases  farm  profits  and 
property  value.  It  saves  time  and  labor.  And  it  permits  new 
standards  of  health,  cleanliness  and  happiness  for  the  whole 
family.  Find  out  more  about  this  remarkable  water  system — 
how  much  it  will  do  for  you — how  little  it  costs — in  your  home. 
Our  new  book  is  full  of  interesting  facts  you  ought  to  know 
about  this  important  subject.  Mail  the  coupon  below  for  a  free 
copy.  No  obligation.  Do  it  now. 
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NIAGARA’S 

The  AUTO-PRIME 
Pump  Co. 


ONLY  RIVAL 
i'\|\  Dept.K-50  850  E.  72nd  St. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


THE  AUTO-PRIME  PUMP  CO.,  Dept.  K-50 
850  E.  72nd  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  your  illustrated  book,  and  tell  me 
where  I  can  see  an  AUTO-PRIME  Pump  in  operation.  This 
request  does  not  obligate  me  in  any  way. 


Name. . , 
Address . 


(84)-  14 
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Some  Things  Young  Folks  Need 

Helena  Home  Bureau  Made  Possible  the  School  Lunch  and  Play  Equipment 


Up  in  St.  Lawrence  County  are  some 
very  active  Home  Bureau  groups 
who  are  doing  things  for  their  com¬ 
munities,  as  well  as  for  themselves. 
The  group  at  Helena,  over  in  the  east¬ 
ern  part  of  the  county  has  distin¬ 
guished  itself  by  what  it  has  done  to 
make  school  life  more  attractive  and 
healthful  for  its  young  folks. 

When  Mrs.  L.  R.  Blanchard  was 
chairman  of  the  Helena  group  (in  1926- 
27)  they  started  the  custom  of  serving 
hot  lunch  at  school  and  had  two  teeters 
and  three  swings  erected  on  the  school 
grounds.  One  teeter  is  set  in  concrete 
while  the  other  is  movable  and  can  be 
transferred  to  the  school  basement 


when  cold  weather  comes.  Naturally 
enough  where  school  matters  are  con¬ 
cerned,  the  school  trustee  should  be  one 
of  the  committee;  this  time  was  no  ex¬ 
ception,  and  he  had  as  a  co-worker  the 
principal  of  the  school.  The  Home 
Bureau  paid  part  of  the  bill,  thirty  dol¬ 
lars,  the  school  board  paying  $14,  a 
total  of  $44  for  playground  equipment 
which  makes  oh,  such  a  difference. 

And,  it  must  be  added,  much  of  the 
enthusiasm  for  these  good  deeds  came 
directly  from  Prof.  Ralph  Felton  of  the 
Rural  Social  Organization  Department 
at  Cornell.  In  his  extension  work  he 
helps  to  open  people’s  eyes  to  the  op¬ 
portunities  at  their  very  doors — 
chances  to  build  into  the  lives  of  their 
young  folks  the  impressions  and  habits 
which  belong  to  healthy  and  wholesome 
youth. 

The  Home  Bureau  at  Helena  bought 
the  hot  plate,  dishes  and  small  tables 
and  chairs  to  make  it  possible  to  have 
hot  lunches  at  school.  Each  child 
furnishes  his  own  eating  utensils  and 
keeps  them  clean.  The  intermediate 
children  are  responsible  for  preparing 
the  hot  part  of  the  lunch  which  is 
usually  cocoa,  alternating  occasionally 
with  vegetable  soup.  Many  lessons  are 
taught  incidentally  with  the  serving  of 
the  lunch,  one  being  good  table  man¬ 
ners,  another  one,  that  of  co-operating 
with  each  other. 

The  helpfulness  of  the  Bureau  went 
still  farther  when  electric  lights  were 
installed  in  the  school.  They  also  made 
it  possible  for  several  children  to  get 
rid  of  bad  tonsils  and  to  have  dental 
care  which  they  needed.  One  cannot 
speak  too  highly  of  this  type  of  com¬ 
munity  work  which  does  permanent 
and  lasting  good  in  the  form  of  better 
health.  The  joy  of  the  right  kind  of 
play  cannot  be  too  much  emphasized. 
It  should  replace  the  teasing  and 
“picking  on”  sort  so  apt  to  occur  where 
children  of  all  ages  play  together  with¬ 
out  supervision  or  equipment. 

But  Helena  Will  have  to  look  to  her 
laurels  if  she  keeps  ahead  in  her  good 


community  work.  Professor  Felton 
visited  ten  communities  recently  and 
all  are  beginning  things.  In  fact  some 
began  about  the  time  Helena  did.  Mor- 
ley  put  up  a  swing,  a  jumping  bar  and 
a  see-saw  while  the  school  authorities 
at  Hailesboro  put  up  similar  equipment. 
The  interest  in  community  dramatics 
has  grown  to  the  point  that  26  little 
one-act  plays  were  given  this  year  as 
against  3  last  year.  The  proceeds  from 
these  plays  are  generally  used  for  com¬ 
munity  betterment  in  one  way  or  other. 

Heuvelton  has  no  room  at  the  school 
for  serving  lunch,  but  the  Home 
Bureau  there  has  met  the  situation 
by  sending  the  “cold  lunch”  children 


out  to  a  restaurant  to  get  a  bowl  of 
hot  soup.  The  children  pay  5  cents 
and  the  Bureau  pays  ten  cents  a  day 
per  child. 

If  you  are  interested  in  getting  youi 
community  started  on  the  right  track 
or  in  getting  more  ideas  once  it  is 
started,  why  not  take  it  up  with  your 
County  Home  or  Farm  Bureau  Man¬ 
ager  who  then  in  turn  could  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  with  Profes¬ 
sor  Felton.  Miss  Mabel  Milhan,  Home 
Bureau  Manager  in  St.  Lawrence 
County  was  responsible  for  scheduling 
him  there  with  the  results  already 
noted — and  the  half  if  not  yet  told. 

Meanwhile,  for  very  definite  infor¬ 
mation  about  play  equipment  for  the 
home  and  for  the  rural  school,  write 
the  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  for  free  Bulletin  No.  110 
written  by  both  Professor  Felton  and 
L.  M.  Roehl. 


Hamburg  Recipes 

Like  all  housewives  who  have  to 
economize,  chopped  beef  was  my 
mainstay  because  of  the  many  tasty 
ways  in  which  it  could  be  prepared,  and 
in  California  I  have  learned  a  few  new 
ways.  Like  many  other  California  fea¬ 
tures,  these  recipes  are  somewhat  of 
a  Spanish  character,  and  are  especial¬ 
ly  good  for  a  “one  dish  meal”. 

Hamburg  Imperial — I  have  given  it 
this  name  because  the  wife  of  a  tele¬ 
grapher  in  Imperial  Valley  showed  me 
how  to  make  it.  Boil  a  pound  of  spa¬ 
ghetti  in  salted  water  till  tender.  Drain, 
pour  cold  water  over,  to  blanch  it,  put 
in  mixing  bowl.  Add  one  can  corn,  one 
pound  chopped  beef,  one  can  tomato 
sauce  or  half  cup  tomato  catsup,  one 
third  pound  American  cheese,  one  good 
sized  onion  chopped,  and  browned  in 
butter.  Season  with  salt  and  pepper 
(garlic  too,  if  you  like  it)  mix  well, 
put  in  buttered  baking  dish  in  mod¬ 
erate  oven  for  one  hour.  This  dish  is  a 
complete  meal  in  itself. — Mrs.  A.  B.  S., 
Cal. 

Instead  of  the  usual  meat-cake 


method  of  using  Hamburg ,  this  tasty 
recipe  comes  as  a  delicious  change.  In 
addition,  the  baking  dish  is  a  better 
way  to  cook  meat  than  the  frying  pan. 

*  *  H: 

Stirabout — A  girl  who  was  a  teacher 
by  profession,  but  a  born  housekeeper 
by  nature,  gave  me  this  one.  Take  a 
large  can  of  tomatoes,  a  pound  of 
chopped  beef,  three  fourths  cup^of  rice. 
Put  in  iron  pot  or  large  frying  pan, 
season,  cover  tightly  and  cook  over 
slow  fire  one  hour,  stirring  often.  If 
it  seems  dry,  add  a  little  water. — Mrs. 
A.  B.  S.,  Cal. 

If  you  wish  to  preserve  the  grain 
character  of  your  rice,  lift  this  mixture 
with  a  fork  instead  of  milling  it  with 
a  spoon.  You,  should  take  just  the  same 
precaution  in  boiling  rice. 

*  ^  * 

Tamale  Pie — This  is  a  genuine  Span¬ 
ish  dish.  Put  two  cups  tomato  sauce 
in  a  frying  pan,  add  one  small  chopped 
pepper  (chili  or  green)  one  small  onion 
chopped,  a  clove  of  garlic  (if  garlic  is 
liked).  To  this  add  one  pound  of 
chopped  beef,  and  cook  over  slow  fire 
ten  minutes.  Make  thick  cornmeal 
mush  using  half  cup  yellow  cornmeal, 
line  greased  baking  dish  with  this 
mush,  fill  with  meat  mixture,  sprinkle 
v/ith  half  cup  grated  cheese  and  one 
fourth  cup  chopped  ripe  olives.  Cover 
with  layer  of  mush,  heat  in  moderate 
oven  and  serve. — Mrs.  A.  B.  S.,  Cal. 

You  who  have  visited  in  the  south¬ 
west  or  in  old  Mexico  know  the  de¬ 
lights  of  hot  tamales  (tamales  cal- 
ientes) .  -  You  might  try  this  dish  for 
some  of  your  grange  or  church  sup¬ 
pers,  as  well  as  for  family  use. 

*  *  * 

Stuffed  Cabbage — The  wife  of  a 
Santa  Fe  railroad  man  taught  me  this. 
Take  a  head  of  cabbage  of  moderate 
size,  boil  in  salted  water  ten  minutes 
(or  till  not  quite  done.  Remove  from 
water,  take  out  center  carefully,  being 
sure  not  to  break  shell.  Chop  this 
centre  in  bowl,  add  half  cup  chopped 
beef,  small  raw  onion  chopped  fine,  sea¬ 
son,  and  replace  in  shell  of  cabbage. 
Tie  in  cheesecloth  bag,  put  back  in 
water  and  boil  for  three  quarters  of  an 
hour. 

The  ever  present  cabbage  is  not  only 
a  delightful  but  a  very  healthful  article 
of  diet.  If  you  happen  to  own  a  grape¬ 
fruit  knife  with  a  curved  blade  it  is 
much  easier  to  scoop  out  the  center 
without  breaking  the  shell.  For  all 
these  Hamburg  recipes  you  will  prob¬ 
ably  prefer  to  have  the  meat  ground 
with  a  coarse  knife  rather  than  the 
fine. 


Pioneers  of  Western  New 
York 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
her  face.  “Where  is  my  mother?” 
she  cried  in  agony. 

“Why,  haven’t  you  heard?  Didn’t 
you  receive  my  letter?”  said  the  father. 
“Your  mother  died  before  we  could  get 
ready  to  come.” 

The  little  woman  could  never  tell 
how  she  got  back  to  the  house  and 
made  her  guests  welcome  and  comfort¬ 
able.  Her  heart  was  numbed  and  her 
head  a  blank.  The  sister  and  father 
stayed  and  helped  to  make  the  loneli¬ 
ness  less  heavy. 

Each  year  added  more  land  cleared 
and  burned  over.  The  ashes  were  sold 
and  made  into  a  pearlash  (potash)  and 
drawn  to  Buffalo  for  trade.  The  land 
was  seeded  with  grass  as  fast  as  pos¬ 
sible;  young  stock  was  raised  and 
fatted  and  brought  a  good  income  in 
those  days. 

Later  this  farm  was  largely  used  by 
drovers  as  a  stop-over  with  their  cattle 
or  sheep  or  even  hogs.  These  drovers 


bought  the  fat  stock  from  the  farm. 

For  some  years,  my  grandfather 
made  the  furniture  for  the  newly  mar¬ 
ried  and  the  coffins  for  those  who  died. 

As  neighbors  were  not  near  to  each 
other,  their  associations  reached  out 
for  quite  a  distance.  For  instance,  one 
family  would  start  out  with  their  ox- 
team  and  gather  up  all  the  families 
for  miles  and  go  to  some  home  for  a 
“parin’  bee”  or  “huskin’  bee”  or 
“quiltin’  bee”  or  a  “raising”. 

These  people  built  a  log  church  and 
my  grandmother  rode  on  horseback 
and  carried  my  mother  in  her  arms. 
Her  saddle  is  still  kept  as  a  relic  in 
the  old  home.  A  log  schoolhouse  was 
built.  The  teacher  boarded  around. 

Both  wool  and  fiax  were  raised  and 
carded  and  spun  and  woven  on  the 
same  farm.  Articles  thus  manufactur¬ 
ed  are  still  kept  by  the  family  as  relics. 
Some  of  the  old  orchard  then  set  out 
still  stands. 

One  of  my  earliest  recollections  is  of 
sitting  on  my  grandfather’s  knee  and 
listening  to  his  tales  of  this  pioneer 
life.  I  loved  to  go  with  him  on  hunt¬ 
ing  and  fishing  trips  or  to  work  with 
grandmother  among  her  fiowers.  The 
times  of  loneliness  and  hardships  were 
now  over. 


Pretty  Party  Frock 


Almost  every  woman  needs  some  hind 
of  party  frock.  Pattern  3382  is  one  which 
is  beautifully  designed  for  girls  or  small 
women.  It  may  he  with  or  without 
sleeves.  The  lovely  sheer  fabrics,  printed 
chiffon,  georgette  or  celanese  voile  are 
especially  suited  for  this  design.  The 
pattern  cuts  in  sizes  14,  16,  18  years,  36, 
38  and  40  inches  bust  measure,  and  only 
requires  4%  yards  of  iO-inch  material,  for 
the  36  inch  size.  Price  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  correct  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although 
coin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c  for 
one  of  our  Fashion  Catalogs  and  send 
to  Pattern  Department,  American 
Agriculturist,  461-4th  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  y 


Many  communities  could  make  their  school  grounds  more  attractive  to 
children  by  having  similar  play  equipment  to  this  found  at  Helena,  St. 
Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Ajmerican  Agriculturist,  August  4,  1928 

j  Aunt  Janet’s  Counsel  Corner 

Here  Are  Prize  Letters  'Telling  How  the  Writers  Would  Spend  a  Year 


The  prize  letters  printed  below  were 
selected  from  the  largest  group  of 
contest  letters  it  has  been  our  privilege 
to  receive.  Such  a  human,  lovely  lot 
of  letters  they  were  too.  I  just  wish 
you  could  read  every  one  of  them. 
More  will  appear  from  time  to  time. 
Since  we  cannot  manufacture  more 
time,  we  shall  have  to  learn  how  to 
manage  with  what  we  do  have. 

As  you  read  these  letters,  the  phil¬ 
osophy  other  women  have  built  up  may 
help  you  to  work  out  a  scheme  for 
yourself.  They  may  confirm  your  own 
ideas  as  to  what  is  valuable  or  may 
suggest  something  different. — Aunt 
Janet. 

:1:  * 

College  and  Travel 

First  Prize  Letter 
HEN  the  announcement  of  your 
contest  came  I  needed  but  little 
time  to  decide  how  I  would  choose  to 
spend  a  year.  Of  course  your  question 
presupposes  that  there  is  money  to 
enable  one  to  carry  out  plans. 

Six  months  in  college  studying  one 
subject,  with  mental  excursions  into 


Scarf  No.  5093  shows  the  design  which 
is  used  on  a  complete  set  of  hemstitched 
scarfs,  centerpieces,  buffet  and  vanity 
sets  and  pillow  cases,  all  to  match.  Finest 
quality  Indian  Head  is  used  for  these 
pieces.  Prices  are  as  follows :  Scarf  18 
by  45  inches,  65  cents;  buffet  set  3  pieces, 
65  cents;  vanity  set,  3  pieces,  50  cents; 
centerpiece  36  by  36  inches,  95  cents;  cen¬ 
terpiece  44  by  44  inches,  $1.45;  center- 
piece  54  by  54  mches,  .$2.  Lunch  set  con¬ 
sisting  of  one  36  by  36  inch  square  cloth 
and  six  12  by  12  inch  napkins,  $1.65.  Pil¬ 
low  cases,  42  inch,  $1.45;  pillow  cases,  45 
inch,  $1.50.  Napkins,  12  by  12  inches,  per 
dozen  $2.50.  The  centerpieces  for  this  de¬ 
sign  are  all  round  shapes.  A  detailed 
working  chart  showing  the  exact  color 
scheme  is  furnished  with  each  piece. 

For  25  cents  additional  we  will  send  our 
book,  “The  art  of  Embroidery”  consist¬ 
ing  of  10  complete  lessons  with  70  illus¬ 
trations  showing  all  of  the  principal 
stitches  in  embroidery.  Ten  cents  will 
bring  you  our  complete  catalogue  of 
stamped  goods.  Address  Embroidery 
Dept.,  American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 


by-paths  that  lead  out  from  the  subject. 
Three  months  “seeing  America,”  with 
“me  gude  mon”  at  the  steering  gear 
and  a  beauty-loving  brother  along;  see¬ 
ing  cotton  growing — seeing  the  sunrise 
at  the  Easter  Service  at  Miami  beach — 
picking  oranges — seeing  the  colors  in 
Colorado  Canyon — seeking  lovely 
places;  then  back  in  college,  trying  to 
absorb  not  only  the  instruction  but  the 
atmosphere,  catching  the  gleam. 

Then  home  on  the  farm,  my  roses 
sweeter  than  any  that  in  Portland 
grows;  my  garden  where,  for  me,  God 
walks  in  the  cool  of  the  day;  old 
friends  who  “understand” ;  the  boys  and 
girls  who  would  find  me  a  wiser  and 
perhaps  jollier  friend  than  I  am  at 
present;  my  work,  which  would,  I 
believe,  be  better  in  quality,  greater  in 


quantity,  and  of  more  lasting  value. 

That  is  a  day-dream — I  am  going  to 
varnish  my  old  linoleum,  now,  find  the 
help  I  seek,  not  in  educational  institu¬ 
tions  but  in  books,  enjoy  our  incom¬ 
parable  Pennsylvania  scenery,  and 
keep  right  on  learning  and  working 
and  making  dreams  come  true. 

*  ^  ❖  ' 

Developing  a  Hobby 

Second  Prize  Letter 
ATHER  a  queer  ambition  perhaps 
for  a  farm-wife  just  this  side  of 
forty  years,  one  whose  days  are  full  to 
the  last  minute  of  the  tasks  and  duties 
which  attend  raising  a  family  of  four 
children,  and  helping  to  make  all  the 
ends  meet.  Yet  if  I  could  have  a  year 
in  which  to  do  just  as  I  choose — I 
would  grasp  it  eagerly  and  without 
hesitation,  for  a  year  of  learning.  Now 
that  I  am  mature  enough  to  realize  the 
direction  of  my  particular  bent — the 
fundamental  interest  of  my  being — I 
should  like  to  develop  that  “hobby”  to 
a  point  of  helpfulness  to  my  fellows. 

By  doing  so,  I  would  put  myself  in 
a  position  w’here  I  might  help  our  own 
children  if  and  when  they  awaken  to 
the  ambition  to  prepare  for  their  best 
service  to  life. 

By  so  doing,  also — I  would  be  paving 
the  way  for  the  next  place  of  my  ex¬ 
istence,  when  the  children  are  grown 
and  scattering,  a  time  when  so  many 
women  are  restless,  and  lost — bored  or 
complaining. 

I  should  expect  this  “hobby”  given  a 
chance,  to  keep  life  interesting  and  of 
service.  ■ 

I  know  that  now  I  could  make  this 
one  year  of  my  dreams  count  for  more 
than  any  four  years  of  study  in  my 
youth. 

^  *  S: 

Third  Prize  Letter 

’M  afraid  it  would  be  no  good  to  me 
now,  so  ingrained  has  become  the 
common  round,  the  daily  task  I  cannot 
imagine  myself  thoroughly  happy  in 
any  other  mode  of  living. 

I  manage  to  get  just  now  all  I  need 
of  rest  and  recreation.  More  would 
make  it  lose  its  charm.  Every  morn¬ 
ing  I  have  a  couple  of  hours  for  read¬ 
ing  and  scribbling  before  the  household 
awakes.  During  the  day  my  family, 
my  fowls  and  my  gardens  keep  me 
busy  and  happy  and  ready  at  night  for 
rest  and  sleep. 

Life  in  a  very  quiet  countryside 
away  from  the  rush  and  bustle  of 
modern  life  is  what  I  am  suited  for. 
I  have  travelled  far,  but  I  feel  I  am 
happiest  in  the  country. 

My  only  request  to  ask  fortune  to 
bring  me  would  be  more  communion 
with  men  and  women  of  congenial 
tastes  and  temperament  and  a  monthly 
visit  to  a  theatre  to  see  really  worth¬ 
while  plays  acted  by  first  class  actors. 

Still  that  might  kill  my  present  en¬ 
joyment  of  simple  country  pleasures 
like  concerts,  picnics,  woman’s  gather¬ 
ings  and  so  on. 

After  all,  I  believe  an  all-wise  Provi¬ 
dence  sets  us  where  we  are  most  need¬ 
ed,  where  we  can  fulfill  our  duty  as 
human  beings,  if  we  will  only  be  con¬ 
tent  to  do  the  daily  tasks  that  are 
ours  to  do. 

Make  Furniture  of  Barrels 
and  Grates 

That  attractive  furniture  is  not  ne¬ 
cessarily  expensive  was  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  New  York  state  college 
of  home  economics  recently.  Chairs, 
tables,  and  stools  made  from  apple 
barrels  and  orange  crates  were  on  dis¬ 
play  during  the  annual  junior  field  days 
held  at  Cornell. 

An  arm  chair  upholstered  in  cre¬ 


tonne  attracted  the  attention  of  many 
boys  and  girls  who  visited  the  exhibit. 
After  sitting  in  it  and  finding  it  com¬ 
fortable  they  wished  to  know  how  it 
was  made.  This  attractive  chair  was 
made  by  sawing  a  large  apple  barrel 
half  way  across  the  center,  and  re¬ 
moving  the  top  and  staves  from  one 
side.  The  round  top  was  then  placed 
in  the  center,  and  propped  by  staves 
or  springs  fastened  to  the  bottom  of 
the  barrel,  it  became  the  seat.  The 
other  side  of  the  barrel  was  made  the 


Ideal  for  Full  Figures 


Pattern  3463  with  its  chic  pleats  from 
shoulder  to  hem  gives  the  long  line  ef¬ 
fect  which  is  very  desirable  for  full 
figures.  It  is  a  sports  design  and  there¬ 
fore  calls  for  materials  of  some  body, 
such  as  flat  crepe,  cotton  broadcloth, 
printed  dimity  and  lawn  or  wash  silk.  It 
cuts  in  sizes  16,  18  years,  36,  38,  40,  42, 
44  and  46  inches  bust  measure.  Size  36 
requires  2%  yards  of  40  inch  material 
with  1  yard  of  32  inch  contrasting.  Price 
13c. 


rounded  back  and  sides  for  the  chair. 
The  chair  was  next  entirely  covered 
with  cotton  flannel,  and  cotton  padding 
was  used  for  the  seat  and  the  back. 
A  bright  cretonne  put  on  with  thumb 
tacks  made  the  final  covering.  The 
bottom  of  the  chair  was  hidden  by  a 
pleated  cretonne  skirt. 

Kegs  Make  Footstools 
By  sawing  a  small  keg  in  half  and 
upholstering  it  in  matching  cretonne, 
a  footstool  was  made  for  the  chair. 

Orange  crates  were  used  to  make 
children’s  straight  chairs,  small  tables, 
and  dressing  table  stools.  Painted  in 
colors  to  harmonize  with  the  rest  of 
the  room,  they  were  bright  and  pretty. 

For  the  family  without  a  tea  table, 
large  brightly  painted  square  trays  to 
be  placed  on  top  of  card  tables  were 
demonstrated.  Plain  wall-board  cut 
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A  tonic 

for  your  washing  machine 

Fels-Naptha  Soap  is  a  "tonic”  that 
makes  your  washing  machine  do 
even  better  work.  For  Fels-Naptha 
gives  it  extra  help.  The  extra  help 
of  two  safe,  active  cleaners  combined 
in  one  golden  bar.  Naptha,  the  dirt- 
loosener,and  soap,  the  dirt-remover, 
working  together  —  give  you  the 
■  kind  of  wash  you’re  proud  of  with¬ 
out  hard  washing  or  hard  rubbing. 
That’s  why,  for  tub  or  machine  - . . 

Nothing  can  take  the  place  of 

FELS-NAPTHA 

BUY  IT  BY  THE  CARTON  OF  TEN  BARS 


“STAMMERlNfl 

ilfs  ©Mse  aj\cf  ©re  ”• 

You  can  be  quickly  cured  if  you  stammer.  Send  10 
cents,  coin  or  stamps,  for  288  page  clotb  bound  book 
on  Stammering  and  Stuttering.  It  tells  how  1  cured 
myself  after  Stammering  and  Stuttering  for  20  years. 

BENJAMIN  N.  BOGUE 

10815  Bogue  Bidg.,  1147  N.  Illinois  St.,  Indianapolis 


w 

PARKRR’S 

HAIR  B/iLSAM  * 

Removes  Ifandruff— Stops  Hair  Fallinsr 
Restores  Color  &nd 

Beauty  to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

60c.  and  Sl.OO  at  druesrists. 

Hiscox  Chem.  Works.  PatchOEue.  N.  Y. 

S  METAL 
ROOFING 


BIGGEST  VALUELOWEST  COST 


Buy  your  metal  rooBng,  shingles,  Spanish  tile, 
sidings,  etc.,  DIRECT  from  the  world’s  largest 
manufacturer  of  sheet  metal  building  materials,  at 
BIG  SAVINGS.  Thousands  of  eatished  users. 
We  own  our  own  rolling  mills;  Enormous  output 
insures  lowest  production  costs;  Factory- to-con- 
sumer  plan  makes  prices  rock  bottom.  You  get  the 
benefit.  Many  varieties.  Edwards  metal  roofs  last 
longer,  look  better.  Resist  rust,  fire  and  lightning. 
Roofing,  shingles,  etc.;  of  COPPER  BEARING 
STEEL  at  special  prices.  This  steel  stands  the 
acid  test;  Outlasts  the  building  to  which  applied. 

Ready  Made  Garages  and  Buildings 

Low  in  cost.  Easily  erected.  Permanent.  Good 
looking.  All  types  and  sizes  to  suit  your  purse  and 
purpose.  Now’s  the  time  for  action.  Write  for  Roof- 
^  OfEITir  And  Material  Book  No. 

1?  IE  r.  r#  —  I  (5  3  and  for  Garage  Book; 

SAMPLES  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

BOOKS  8I2-8B2  Butler  St.. 

ESTI M  AXES  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


just  the  size  of  the  top  of  the  card 
tables  and  edged  with  lengths  of  the 
quarter  round  which  is  generally  used 
on  the  baseboard  for  floors,  were  the 
materials  used. 

Mrs.  Nancy  M.  Roman,  junior  ex¬ 
tension  specialist,  arranged  the  exhibit. 


A  Sugar  Plum  Tree 

The  centerpiece  for  Polly’s  birth¬ 
day  party  was  a  sugar  plum  tree. 
A  miniature  pine  was  put  in  a  pot,  and 
to  its  branches  were  wired  large  gum- 
drops  of  all  colors.  When  ice  cream 
was  served,  the  small  folks  had  the 
fun  of  picking  the  candy  from  the 
“sugarplum  tree”. 

For  favors,  very  fetching  little  gum- 
drop  dollies  were  made,  using  fine  wire 
as  a  foundation,  and  stringing  the 
gumdrops  on  it.  A  black  one  made 
the  head,  four  of  the  narrow  variety 
legs  and  arms,  a  green  or  red  one  the 
body. 

At  another  party,  gumdrop  jewelry 
delighted  the  little  girls.  Small  gum- 
drops  were  strung  on  strong  thread, 
using  a  buttered  needle.  Bracelets  and 
chains  were  thus  made,  which  were 
subsequently  eaten. — E.  D.  Y.,  Calif. 
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W ooden  Spoil—^^  Rousseau 


Father  Lucien  went  white  and  began 
to  tremble. 

“Why  didst  thou  not  come  to  me?” 

“I  was  afraid.” 

The  cure'  translated  to  Lafe.  “If 
she  speaks  the  truth - ”  he  began. 

“It  is  true,  I  guess,”  said  Lafe. 
“Quick,  Father,  let’s  get  the  other 
schooner  and  go  after  them.  It’s  our 
only  chance.  I’ll  go.  Darn  it,  if 
they  hurt  a  hair  of  Hilary’s  head,  or — 
or  Mademoiselle’s,  I’ll  send  the  gang  to 
hell!”  cried  Lafe,  half  sobbing. 

“But  it  is  impossible!”  cried  the 
cure'.  “Who  will  sail  her?” 

“Come  with  me,  Father,”  answered 
Lafe,  a  flicker  of  whimsicality  appear¬ 
ing  on  his  face,  as  in  such  moments. 
“I  guess  I’m  in  charge  now,  see  ?  Let’s 
go  to  the  store.” 

There  were  the  usual  loafers  inside. 
Yes,  it  was  true  the  schooner  had  sail¬ 
ed,  and  it  had  surprised  everybody,  be¬ 
cause  Captain  Dupont  had  announced 
that  he  would  not  sail  for  some  days. 
And  he  had  left  his  crew  behind.  But 
then  every  one  knew  that  he  was  go¬ 
ing  out  of  his  mind. 

Lafe  cut  the  gossips  short.  “Ask 
them  who  can  sail  the  schooner,”  he 
said  to  the  cure'. 

Only  one  man  could  sail  the  schooner 
through  the  ice.  All  the  rest  were  in 
the  woods.  Jean-Marie  Baptiste  un¬ 
derstood  the  coast  and  the  currents. 

“Where  is  he?” 

The  storekeeper  shrugged  his  shoul¬ 
ders.  “He  was  here  half  an  hour  ago, 
to  buy  more  traps,  but  he  has  gone  in¬ 
to  the  woods  again — — ” 

At  that  instant  Baptiste  entered  the 
store,  saw  Lafe,  and  scowled. 

“This  trap  is  broken - ”  he  began, 

holding  it  up  for  the  storekeeper  to 
view  it. 

The  cure'  pounced  on  him.  “Bap¬ 
tiste,  come  with  me.  Thou  dost  not 
go  into  the  woods  to-night.  Thou  must 
take  us  aboard  the  schooner - ” 

“Dupont  has  gone - ” 

“Gone?”  cried  Baptiste,  running  to 
the  door. 

The  cure'  followed  him.  “Baptiste, 
thou  must  sail  the  schooner  and  And 
him.  He  is  mad.  He  has  left  his 
crew  behind  him  and  taken  Leblanc 
and  Pierre.  And  Mademoiselle  Ros- 
ny  is  in  their  hands ” 

“What?”  shouted  Baptiste.  “I  go. 
At  once  I  go— — ” 

“And  Monsieur  Askew,  whom  they 
have  sworn  to  murder - ” 

“I  do  not  go,”  said  Jean  Baptiste, 
and  stopped  dead. 

The  cure'  caught  him  by  the  arm. 
“Listen  to  me,  Jean.  His  life  and 
that  of  Mademoiselle  Rosny  are  per¬ 
haps  at  stake.” 

“I  do  not  go!”  cried  Baptiste  again, 
and  snatched  up  his  trap.  He  strope 
to  the  door  and  turned  fiercely  upon 
Father  Lucien,  who  followed  him.  “Let 
him  die!”  he  shouted.  “You  know, 
mon  pere,  you  know  what  he  has  done 
to  me  and  mine!” 

Lafe,  who  understood  hardly  a  word 
of  this  colloquy,  caught  a  precise  sense 
of  what  Baptiste  was  saying,  partly  by 
the  gestures,  but  more  by  his  faculty 
brought  out  through  dialogues  on  many 
evenings  with  his  friend  Tremblay. 

“Tell  him  that  story  gin’t  true,  Fath¬ 
er,”  he  said. 

But  father  Lucien  resumed,  as  if  he 
had  not  heard: 

“Even  so,  Jean,  Mademoiselle  Ros- 
ny’s  life,  perhaps,  is  in  danger.  And 
even  if  this  were  not  so,  thou  must 
return  good  for  evil.  Else  his  blood 
is  upon  thee.” 

“Let  it  be  there!  I  would  have  kill¬ 
ed  him,  only  they  pulled  me  away.” 

“It  is  thy  duty-,  my  son,”  said  the 
cure'  quietly.  “It  is  a  hard  test,  Jean, 
but  when  God  calls  a  man  to  duty,  he 
must  obey.” 

Baptiste  began  to  break  down.  “Ah, 


mon  pere,  you  ask  me  the  hardest 
thing  in  my  life,”  he  groaned.  “In  the 
forests  I  have  seen  his  face  before  me. 
I  have  dreamed  that  I  had  him  by  the 
throat,  and  started  up  with  joy.  I 
have  struggled,  and  I  have  contrived 
to  fight  down  my  desire  to  slay  him. 
And  now  you  tell  me  I  must  save  him. 
No,  no,  mon  pere.  Save  the  girl — 
yes.  But  let  some  one  else  sail  the 
schooner.” 

“Say,  Father  Lucy,  why  don’t  you 
explain  to  him  that  that  yarn’s  a  lie?” 
persisted  Lafe. 

But  ‘again  the  cure'  ignored  him. 
“We  shall  sail  as  soon  as  possible, 
Jean,  he  said.  “Go  back  to  the  store 
and  instruct  the  storekeeper  to  tel¬ 
ephone  to  the  crew — Drouin  is  one,  and 
the  others  I  do  not  know.  And  then 
return  to  me.” 


island,  and  Monsieur  Askew  and  Mon¬ 
sieur  Connell  here  found  her  and  saved 
her  from  them,  and  brought  her  home. 
In  my  pocket  I  have  a  letter.  To¬ 
morrow  thou  Shalt  read  it  and  under¬ 
stand.” 

“Mon  pere!”  stammered  Baptiste,  and 
began  to  tremble. 

“Learn  it  from  her  lips.” 

“Mon  pere,  -I  do  not  go  inside  that 
house.  If  it  is  true,  I  am  not  worthy. 
Besides,  she  hates  me,  and - ” 

Still  holding  his  arm  the  cure'  open¬ 
ed  the  door.  “Marie  Dupont!”  he  call¬ 
ed. 

The  girl  stumbled  toward  the  door, 
saw  Baptiste  at  the  cure’s  side,  and 
uttered  a  frightened  cry. 

Father  Lucien  took  Jean  Baptiste  by 
the  arm  and  led  him  into  the  house. 
He  closed  the  door  gently,  but  not  be¬ 


The  Story  Thus  Far 

Hilary  Askew,  an  American  forester,  has  inherited  from  his  uncle, 
Jonas  Askew,  a  vast  tract  of  Canadian  timberland,  known  as  the  Rosny 
seigniory,  named  from  the  former  owner  Monsieur  Rosny,  who  has  been 
forced  to  sell  all  of  his  valuable  timberlands,  except  a  small  area  about 
his  chateau.  Hilary  is  advised  by  his  uncle’s  lawyer,  Monsieur  Lamar¬ 
tine,  to  sell  his  holdings  to  a  large  corporation.  Hilary  ignores  the  advice 
and  leaves  immediately  for  St.  Bonifice,  where  the  timber  is  located. 

On  his  arrival  Hilary  gains  the  confidence  of  Lafe  Connell  foreman  of 
the  Askew  mill  who  reveals  that  a  clique  is  scheming  to  get  control  of  the 
Askew  timberland.  Brousseau,  one  of  the  clique,  declares  war  on  Hilary 
when  he  refuses  to  return  to  the  States.  Madeleine  Rosny,  who  is  en¬ 
gaged  to  Brousseau  learns  of  the  plan.  She  warns  Hilary  but  he  walks  into 
the  trap  and  is  severely  beaten.  Madeleine  and  Connell  rescue  him  and 
take  him  to  the  Rosny  chateau.  Their  friendship  soon  ripens  into  love. 
Brousseau  succeeds  in  turning  Madeleine  against  Hilary  by  circulating 
falsehoods  about  him.  Connell  goes  to  Madeleine.  He  tells  the  truth 
about  Hilary  and  exposes  Brousseau  as  robbing  her  father.  The  shocking 
news  brings  on  the  death  of  Monsieur  Rosny.  Hilary,  in  the  meantime, 
has  boarded  a  lumber  schooner  to  return  to  the  States.  Brousseau  learns 
of  this  and  lays  a  plot  with  the  skipper,  Dupont,  to  have  Hilary  killed  at 
sea.  The  skipper’s  daughter  Marie,  whom  Hilary  once  befriended,  learns 
of  the  plot  and  tells  Madeleine  who  boards  the  ship  just  as  it  leaves  the 
wharf.  She  finds  Hilary,  badly  wounded.  Together  they  fight  off  an  at¬ 
tack.  The  shipper  Dupont  goes  suddenly  insane  and  runs  the  ship  into 
an  ice  field  on  which  Hilary  and  Madeleine  escape. 


Jean-Baptiste  stood  like  a  statue.  He 
hung  his  head,  muttering.  Then,  slow¬ 
ly,  he  raised  it  and  smiled  into  the 
cure’s  face. 

“Enough,  then.  I  go,”  he  said 
gravely. 

“Well,  I’m  darned!”  exclaimed  Lafe. 
“Say,  Father,  why  didn’t  you  tell  him 
it  wasn’t  true,  that  story?” 

The  cure'  smiled  whimsically  and 
laid  his  hand  on  Lafe’s  shoulder.  “Ah, 
Mr.  Lafe,”  he  answered,  “when  exer¬ 
cise  will  cure  a  paralyzed  limb,  we  do 
not  use  the  crutch.” 

Lafe  stared  at  him. 

“By  jing,  you’re  a  brick.  Father!” 
he  cried,  striking  the  priest  between 
the  shoulders. 

Baptiste,  who  had  been  telephoning 
inside  the  store,  came  out.  “Drouin 
and  Lachance  will  be  at  the  wharf  in 
fifteen  minutes.  Monsieur  Tessier,”  he 
said. 

The  cure'  nodded  and  took  Baptiste 
by  the  arm.  The  three  began  to 
stroll  toward  the  wharf.  When  they 
arrived  at  the  wharf-head,  however, 
instead  of  proceeding  toward  the 
schooner  the  cure'  led  the  way,  still 
holding  Baptiste,  toward  Dupont’s  cot¬ 
tage.  Baptiste  stopped  near  the  door. 

“Where  are  you  taking  me.  Father 
Lucien?”  he  asked.  “I  do  not  go 
there.” 

And,  as  the  cure'  seemed  bent  on 
proceeding  inside,  he  wrested  himself 
away. 

“No,  mon  pere,”  he  said  firmly.  “I 
have  obeyed  thee  once  to-night,  but 
now  thou  askest  what  is  beyond  thy 
right  or  power.  I  do  not  enter  there.” 

“My  son,”  answered  the  priest, 
“since  thou  hast  chosen  rightly  to¬ 
night,  I  tell  thee  now  that  that  story 
was  not  true.  It  was  Pierre  and  Le¬ 
blanc  who  took  Marie  Dupont  to  the 


fore  Lafe  had  seen  Marie  in  Jean’s 
arms. 

When,  a  few  minutes  later,  the  priest 
opened  the  door,  Marie  and  Jean  came 
forward  with  linked  arms,  and  their 
expressions  were  transformed.  Jean 
grasped  Lafe  by  the  hand  and  looked 
at  him  earnestly,  but  did  not  say  a 
word. 

“Come  now,”  said  the  cure'.  “The 
men  are  waiting  on  the  wharf  for  us. 
Bon  soif,  Marie.” 

“I  go  with  Jean,”  said  the  girl. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

UT  of  the  darkness  a  little  light 
began  to  glow.  It  shone  and 
sparkled,  and  suddenly  raced  skyward, 
disclosing  the  outlines  of  the  schooner 
stranded  upon  the  edge  of  the  ice  field. 

Baptiste  drove  his  vessel  straight  to¬ 
ward  it,  running  upon  the  gale.  The 
little  group  upon  the  deck  watched  in 
terror  as  the  flames  spread,  until  it 
could  be  seen  that  they  enwrapped  the 
entire  fore  part  of  Dupont’s  schooner. 

Dupont,  in  his  madness,  evading 
Brousseau,  had  set  fire  to  the  lumber, 
with  the  aid  of  the  petroleum  kegs 
which  he  carried  in  the  hold.  And 
Brousseau,  at  the  wheel,  was  striving 
desperately  to  run  the  burning  vessel 
back  into  open  water  and  cast  her  up¬ 
on  the  ice-free  shore  of  the  south  pas¬ 
sage,  beyond  the  point.  In  his  fear 
he  had  forgotten  Madeleine  and  Hilary. 

As  Madeleine  crouched  on  the  ice, 
still  frantically  endeavouring  to  recall 
Hilary  to  consciousness,  the  thinning 
mists  rolled  back.  Looming  up  out  of 
the  darkness,  and  approaching  rapidly, 
was  the  second  schooner.  At  the  same 
time  voices  hailed  them.  They  had 
been  seen. 

Brousseau,  upon  the  poop,  yelled  in 


answer.  And  he  began, to  run  to  and 
fro  in  his  excitement,  possessed  only 
by  the  fear  of  death  by  fire. 

The  flames  spread.  The  cabin  was 
now  involved,  and  a  great  column  of 
smoke  was  shooting  skyward,  carry¬ 
ing  with  it  a  fiery  spark  cloud. 

Dupont  came  out  of  the  smoke,  his 
face  alight  with  fanatic  madness.  He 
caught  him  by  the  arm. 

“See  the  fine  fire!”  he  shouted.  “He 
won’t  get  out  of  that  in  a  hurry.  I 
told  her  that  I  would  give  her  his  life 
for  the  name,  but  I  have  not  got  the 
name.  The  name!  What  is  it?  The 
name!” 

His  voice  rang  out  across  the  heav¬ 
ing  waters,  and,  as  he  called,  Baptiste 
swung  down  the  wheel,  and  the  second 
ship  glided  alongside  and  passed. 

It  drove  off  into  the  distance,  driv¬ 
en  by  the  whipping  wind,  but  not  be¬ 
fore  Dupont’s  words  had  been  heard. 

From  the  group  upon  Baptiste’s  ship 
a  figure  disengaged  herself  and  stepped 
forward.  It  was  Marie  Dupont.  She 
poised  herself  upon  the  deck,  and  her 
voice  rang  out  above  the  gale  and  the 
sea. 

“I  give  you  the  name,”  she  cried. 
“It  is  Edouard  Brousseau.  It  is  he, 
and  I  give  you  my  secret  which  I  have 
borne  all  my  life.  Take  it!” 

She  fell  back  into  Baptiste’s  arms. 
And  it  seemed  as  if,  with  the  breaking 
of  the  inhibition,  her  past  life,  with 
its  fears  and  terrors,  was  melted  into 
the  life  of  happiness  that  was  to  be. 

Dupont  had  heard  her.  For  a  mo¬ 
ment  they  could  see  the  tall  figure  of 
the  old  man,  with  his  wind-tossed  hair 
and  beard,  standing  as  if  petrified  upon 
his  blazing  deck.  Then  he  cried  out 
like  a  screaming  sea-bird,  and  his  arms 
closed  about  the  man  at  his  side. 

As  Baptiste  turned  and  tacked  it 
could  be  seen  that  the  old  man  was 
holding  Brousseau  with  one  arm,  as 
easily  as  if  he  held  a  child,  while  his 
free  hand  controlled  the  wheel  again. 
What  reservoir  of  strength  he  drew  up¬ 
on,  what  miracle  of  seamanship,  could 
never  be  known.  But,  as  if  nature 
were  aiding  him,  a  veering  gust  caught 
the  sails,  and  with  a  backward  move-t 
ment  the  schooner  began  to  glide 
through  the  entrance  of  the  ice-field 
into  open  water. 

The  fire  was  all  about  them.  Screams 
came  from  the  doomed  ship,  but  they 
came  from  Brousseau,  struggling  in 
Dupont’s  arms.  Not  a  sound  came 
from  the  Captain’s  lips. 

The  vessel  gained  her  freedom,  she 
turned  and  began  to  drive  eastward, 
toward  the  Gulf  and  its  open  water. 
Faster  and  faster  she  went  as  the  wind 
compelled  her.  The  horrified  watchers 
upon  the  deck  of  Baptiste’s  schooner 
saw  the  blazing  vessel  glide  into  the 
distance,  a  blazing  comet,  and,  Dupont, 
black  against  the  heart  of  the  fire,  and 
Brousseau  in  his  arms. 

Little  was  afterward  remembered 
concerning  the  rescue.  But  from  that 
night  legends  began  to  spread  along 
both  shores:  of  Baptiste’s  seamanship, 
and  of  Hilary,  who,  single-handed,  sav¬ 
ed  the  heiress  of  the  seigniory  from 
Brousseau  and  the  two  outlaws. 

But  none  of  the  principals  in  these 
events  cares  overmuch  to  dwell  upon 
them,  even  in  memory.  And,  though 
memories  live  long  in  silence,  gossip 
soon  dies.  All  this  is  becoming  a  lo¬ 
cal  legend,  such  as  mothers  tell  to  their 
babies. 

But  the  St.  Boniface  mill  now  hums 
from  dawn  till  dark,  and  the  asbestos 
mine  has  brought  in  its  workers  and 
made  St.  Boniface  quite  a  flourishing 
village  in  the  north  country. 

Twice  a  month,  when  he  pays  his 
pastoral  visit,  you  may  see  Father  Lu¬ 
cien,  still  hale  and  strong,  patrolling 
Ste.  Marie  with  a  curious  hazel  stick, 
{Continued  on  Page  18)^ 
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Classified  Ads 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


A  Place  to  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 


17  'C8T'’ 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Classified  ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a  word.  The  minimum 
charge  per  insertion  is  $1.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and 
whole  number,  including  name  and  address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  B.  Main 
St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven  -words. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired. 
Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low 
rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany 
your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references 


PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUPS— Males  $15.  $20;  fe¬ 
males  $10.  Unpedigi'eed  males  $10,  females  $5. 
"COOLSPRING.”  Jlercer,  Pa. 


WELSH  SHEPHERDS  PUPS  and  dogs,  natural  heel 
drivers.  Shipped  on  approval.  MAPLE  GRQ-VE  FARMS' 
Pope  Mills.  N.  Y. 


ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  and  dogs.  Several 
trained.  $25;  ready  to  train,  $10  to  $20.  Pups  $5  to 
$8.  Interested  write.  W.  W.  NORTON.  Ogdens- 
burg,  N.  Y. 


TRAMP — TRAMP — TRAMP  for  cows  in  the  furthest 
corner  of  the  pasture.  "Why  worry”  when  a  6  or  8 
months  English  or  Welsh  Shepherd  pup  will  soon  get 
them  alone.  GEO.  BOORMAN,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


TWO  MALE  RAT  TERRIER  PUPPIES— State  price. 
Address  MAX  FRIEDLAND,  Erieville.  N.  Y. 


FREE  DOG  BOOK,  Polk  Miller’s  famous  dog  book 
on  diseases  of  dogs.  Instructions  on  feeding  care  and 
breeding  with  symptom  chart.  POLK  MILLER. 
PRODUCT  CORP.,  1021  W.  Broad  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 


FOB  SALE— Rabbit  hound.  GEORGE  KANDEFER, 
East  Otto,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Collie  pup  3  months  old,  eligible  to 
register.  CARL  SCHWARTZ,  Kendall,  N.  Y. 


PARROTS — DOGS — FERRETS,  pigeons,  hares,  poul¬ 
try,  white  mice.  lewest  prices.  Description  60  page 
book  20c.  J.  A.  BJERGEY.  Telford,  Pa. 


WORLD’S  BEST  COON  DOGS— Raised  and  trained 
in  Arkansas,  acclimated  in  Vermont.  Fully  guaran¬ 
teed.  Prices  right.  ARKMOUNT  KENNELS,  Fairlee, 
Vt. 


POULTRY 


TANCRED  Leghorn  BREEDING  COCKERELS  from 
Pennsylvania  Certified  200-289  egg  dams  and  300  egg 
males.  Booklet.  NORTH  POULTRY  FARM,  Mc- 
.AlisterviUe,  Pa. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS— Large  healthy, 
free  alfalfa  range.  17-18  weeks.  $1.40  each.  NOR¬ 
MAN  TREBLE,  Holley,  N,  Y. 


Baby  Chicks 


CHICKS— S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns  $10-100;  White  Leg¬ 
horns  $8-100;  Barred  Rocks  &  Reds  $9-100;  White 
Rocks  hfi-lOO;  Heavy  mixed  $8-100;  Light  $7-100.  If 
not  satisfactory,  I  will  make  it  right.  Write  for  cata¬ 
logue.  JACOB  NIEMOND.  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS  C.O.D.  100  Rocks  or  Reds  $10;  Leghorns. 
$8;  Heavy  mixed  $8;  Light  $7.  Delivery  guaranteed. 
Feeding  system,  raising  95%  to  maturity,  free.  C.  M. 
LAU-VEB,  Box  26,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP— We  have  Jewish 
young  men  able-bodied,  but  mostly  without  experience, 
who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need  a  good  steady  man. 
write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial 
agency.  We  make  no  charge.  THE  JEWISH  AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL  SOCIETY,  INC.,  Box  A,  301  E.  14th  St., 
New  York  City. 


LUMBER— BUILDING 
SUPPLIES 


ROOFING  PAPER,  3-ply,  $1.35  per  roU,  100  sa-ft. 
Prepaid.  Asphalt  shingles,  roofcoating,  paint.  Send  for 
price  list.  WINIKER  BROS.,  MlUis,  Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


USED  CIVIL  WAR  envelopes  with  flags  and  de¬ 
signs  on.  $1  to  $15  paid.  Other  envelopes  before  1871 
bought.  W.  L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


CAULIFLOWER— CABBAGE  and  CELERY  PLANTS 
— Field  Grown,  fine  plants,  all  well  rooted  from  best 
strains  of  seed.  Cauliflower — Early,  Medium  and  Late 
Snowbail.  Rerooted  $4.50  per  1000;  6000-$20;  500-$2.50. 
Cabbage — Copenahgen  Market,  Long  Isiand  Savoy,  Late 
Flat  Dutch.  Surehead,  All  Head  Early,  Succession, 
Red  Danish  and  Danish  Ballhead  $2.00  per  1000;  5000- 
$9;  500-$1.25.  Rerooted  cabbage  plants  $2.25  per  1000; 
5000-$ll.  Celery — Winter  Queen.  Golden  Plume.  Ford- 
hook,  Giant  Pascal,  Golden  Self  Blanching  and  White 
Plume,  $3.50  per  1000;  500-$2.00.  I  can  make  im¬ 
mediate  shipment  in  any  quantity.  PAUL  F.  RO¬ 
CHELLE,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


SUPERIOR  PLANTS — Celery,  Cabbage,  Cauliflower 
and  Brussels  Sprout  Plants.  Celery.  Golden  Self 
Bleaching  (French  Seed),  Easy  Bleaching.  Golden 
Plume.  White  Plume,  Giant  Pascal  (French  Seed!. 
Winter  Queen.  Golden  Heart,  Fordhook,  Emperor.  $3.00 
per  1000;  5000-$14;  500-$1.75;  300-$1.50.  Cabbage.  Co¬ 
penhagen  Market,  Enkhenzen  Glory,  Danish  BaUhead, 
Red  Rock,  Savoy.  Succession.  Surehead.  Flat  Dutch, 
$2.00  per  1000;  5000-$9;  500-$1.50.  Cauliflower,  Earl¬ 
iest  Catskill  Snowball  and  Early  Long  Island  Snow¬ 
ball,  $4.50  per  1000;  5000-$20;  500-$2.50;  300-$2;  200- 
$1.50.  Brussels  Sprouts,  Long  Island  Improved  $3  per 
1000;  500-$1.75;  300-$1.50.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Send  for  list  of  all  plants.  No  business  done  on  Sun¬ 
day.  F.  W.  ROCHELLE  &  SONS,  Chester,  N.  J. 


TOBACCO 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO — Guaranteed.  Chewing.  6  lbs. 
$1.00;  10-$1.75.  Smoking,  5  lbs.  75c;  10-$1.25.  Pay 
when  received.  FARMERS  UNION,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


GUARANTEED  HOMESPUN  TOBACCO— Chewing.  5 
pounds,  $1.26;  10 — $2.00;  smoking  10 — $1.50;  pipe 
free;  pay  postman.  UNITED  FARMERS.  BardweU,  Ky. 


LIVE  STOCK 


Cattle 


FOR  SALE — Holstein  Friesian  bulls  of  serviceable 
age.  Sire  from  a  37  povind  cow.  Dams  have  good 
records.  S.  W.  BARBER,  Scottsburg,  N.  Y. 


HAY— STRAW— COWS— BULLS— HEIFER.S—  When 
in  need  of  alfalfa,  timothy,  clover,  hay  or  straw  write 
me  your  needs.  Also  have  a  few  registered  tuberculin 
tested  Holstein  service  bulls  and  bred  heifers  and 
cows  to  sell.  HENRY  K.  JARVIS,  SjTacuse,  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  CATTLE  make  the  best  use  of 
our  cheap  pastures,  save  labor  and  sell  at  a  premium. 
Three  bull  calves,  five  yearling  heifers  and  two  cows, 
all  registered  for  sale.  C.  C.  TAYLOR,  Lawtons,  N.  Y. 


JERSEY  BULL  FOURTEEN  months  old.  registered 
and  tested.  JOHN  SPRAGUE,  Florida,  N.  Y. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


RICH  MAN’S  CORN  Harvester,  poor  man’s  price — 
only  $25.00  with  bundle  typing  attachment.  Free  cata¬ 
log  showing  pictures  of  harvester.  PROCESS  CO., 
Salina,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE — Cheese  factory  equipment  complete.  18 
bottle  Babcock  tester,  200  lbs.  paraffine.  Will  sell  either 
as  complete  outfit  or  by  the  piece.  Priced  right  for 
quick  sale.  CHAS.  LA  BARRE,  Sec.  North  Rome 
Dairy  Co.,  Wysox,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Power  sheep  shearing  machine  with  % 
horsepower  gas  engine,  good  conditions  $25.  Electric 
machine  $20.  Sacrifice.  GEO.  WENDIG,  Richboro,  Pa. 


PINE  TREE  DOUBLE  UNIT  $40,  pump  and  engine 
$55.  Want  Delco  plant.  H.  VAN  KUREN,  Rummer- 
field,  Pa. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


KODAK  FILMS  DEVELOPED  5c  roll.  Prints  3c 
each.  Trial  offer.  Beautiftilly  mounted  8x10  enlarge¬ 
ment  40c.  Overnight  service.  YOUNG  PHOTO 
SERVICE,  409  Bertha  St.,  Albany.  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  old  bags.  We  pay  excellent 
prices.  Write  for  prices.  We  pay  freight.  OWASCO 
BAG  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 


everything  printed- Write  FRANKLYNPRESS, 
Milford,  N.  H. 


MORE  FOR  LESS! — Get  our  raised  letter  Summer 
stationery  specials.  Samples  free.  SUNKO,  Mohawk, 

N.  Y. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

CELERY-CABBAGE  PLANTS,  all  leading  varieties, 
fine  plants  ready  for  field — $1.25-1,000;  $10  for  10,000, 
J.  C.  SCHMIDT.  Bristol,  Pa. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.25: 
Smoking,  5  lbs.  $-.00.  Box  60  Cigars,  $1.75.  Pay 
when  received.  Pipe  free.  FARMERS  UNION,  A6. 
Paducah,  Ky. 


TREE  AND  GRASS  KILLERS 


BO-KO-ENOUGH  TO  KILL  50  trees  $1.50.  BO-KO 
CO.,  Jonestown,  Miss. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


LADIES’  PINE  LISLE  STOCKINGS.  3  pair  $1. 
Beige,  nude,  gray,  peach,  champagne,  blaek.  sizes 
8%-1014.  Good  openings  for  agents.  A.  H,  TALBOT 
SALES  CO.,  Norwood,  Mass. 


WOOL— HIDES— FURS 


WOOL  WANTED — I  specialize  in  wool  and  sheep 
pelts.  ALVAH  A.  CONOVER.  Lebanon,  New  Jersey. 


Sheep 


REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  and  Dorset  rams  and 
ram  lambs — $20  to  $40  each,  shipped  on  approval. 
No  payment  required.  JAJIES  S.  MORSE,  Levamia- 
on-Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


Swine 


0.  I.  C.  CHOICE  REGISTERED  PIGS  $8.75  up. 
litra  nice  Bred  gilts  $35:  Bred  tried  sows  $40.  R. 
HILL,  Seneca  Falls.  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  Leghorn  pullets  from 
heaviest  laying  strain  known.  $1.25  each.  NU-BORN 
FARMS.  Jasper.  N.  Y. 


FARMERS’  "EVERY-DAY-PAY-DAY-PLAN”— Mr. 
Parmer,  why  worry?  You  can  make  $30  to  $150  week¬ 
ly  distributing  Whitmer  Products  to  your  friends.  Ex¬ 
perience  unnecessary.  We  teach  you  how  free.  Earn 
while  learning.  Some  good  territories  available.  Team 
or  car  needed.  Write  today  for  Farmers’  ."Evcry-Day- 
Pay-Day-Plan.”  THE  H.  C.  WHITMER  CO.,  Farm 
Dept.  No.  12,  Columbus,  Indiana. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED  ALL  AROUND  farm  hand.  State  experience 
and  wages  expected.  BOX  698,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  MAN  WANTED  on  farm — must  be  good 
milker  and  all  around  good  farm  hand,  $60  per  month 
and  board.  State  age  and  nationality.  Steady  position 
for  good  man.  CHESTER  SMITH,  Cold  Spring-on- 
Hudson,  N.  Y. 


4.000,000  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS— Yellow  Jersey 
and  Big  Leaf  Up  River.  $1.75  per  1000  cash  with 
order.  C.  E.  BROWN,  Bridgeville,  Del. 


STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY,  BLACKBERRY, 
Grape,  Wlneberry,  Loganberry,  Asparagus  plants  for 
September  and  October  planting.  Pot-grown  Straw¬ 
berry  plants  and  5-.vear  old  bearing-size  Washington 
Asparagus  roots  for  August  and  fall  planting.  Catalogue 
free.  HARRY  E.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


HOLLYHOCKS.  DELPHINIUMS,  HARDY  PHLOX, 
Hardy  Chrysanthemums.  Columbines.  Bleeding  Hearts 
and  114  other  Hardy  Perennials  that  live  outdoors 
during  winter  and  increase  in  size  and  beauty  each 
year,  all  of  which  may  be  planted  this  summer  and 
fall  and  will  bloom  next  summer.  Pot-grown  Roses 
for  summer  and  fall  planting.  Privet.  Barberry, 
Shrubs,  Vines  for  September  and  October  planting. 
Catalogue  free.  HARRY  E.  SQUIRES,  Hampton,  N.  Y. 


"WOOL — ^Wanted — good  prices.  Write  for  quota¬ 
tion.  S.  H.  LIVINGSTON,  wool  specialists,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa.  Dept.  AG.” 


WE  ARE  PREPARED  to  make  your  wool  Into  yarn. 
Write  for  particulars.  Yam  for  sale.  Samples  free. 
H.  A.  BARTLETT.  Harmony,  Maine. 


If  There  !>  Anything  That  Yon  With 
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HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How” 


To  Keep  the  Hens  Free  of  Lice 


By  Ray  Inman 


-  -  andea.cJi'fdnnalela/s 


THEV  HIDE  IM  CRACKS 
CREVICES  AROUND  ROOSTS- 

'^THEY  SOCK  THE  BLOOD 
^  ROOrriNC  CHICKEAtS 

WHEN TH'  M ITES  GO  TO 
BITE  TH' CHICKENS  TDNGHT  THEVLL 
BUT  OOMER-'Vj-l  T  A  GOOO  SWK3-  O  WOOD  ALCOHOL  j 
WHAT'S  THEfrHArLL  BLIMO  tM  SO-HIEYCAMtSEE 
IDEA  OE  <  WHERE  THEVlRE  QOIN  TH^'LL 
Ot  PPt  N  VER.)  WALK  RIGHT  OF  F  TH'  EDGE  O'  TH  ROOST 
!  CHICKENS /AN'  BUST  THEIR. TEETH  ON  TKFUSOR-. 

[  :7N  WOOD  1  WirHOaTTEETHTHEY  CANT  BITE  TH  hens' 
ALCOinL?/AN'wrrHcxrr  FOOD  AMITE  simply  soesTD 
.  ooes,- AN"  SEEIN'  I  AINTGOT  NO  OOSS 

theVll  all  eo  oyerto  my  neighbor- 

WHO  HAS  SEVERAL  ooes^ —  iTs  A 

SIMPLE  TO  6  IT  RlO  O’fMlTES 


25  to 35  Which 

matune  in  aweets 


V paint  with  used  crankcase 
oiL.ThiNNEDwrra  kerosene 


J 


with  9.mi)(tare  of 
ipintcreoscte 

and  S^aiions 


PUTAUVER 
OFUMEOH 
SULPHUR 
UNDER THE 

ME  STS 
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Pairs  Are  Coming  Soon--How  Scouting  Helped  One  Boy 


SOON  most  of  the  counties  will  he 
having  their  county  fairs.  Most  of 
our  boy  and  girl  readers  who  belong 
to  the  4-H  Clubs  know  already  that 
there  is  a  department  at  the  fair  es¬ 
pecially  for  exhibiting  work  done  by 
boys  and  girls.  The  fair  committees 
like  to  show  a  good  job  done  by  the 
young  folks  of  the  county.  These  ex¬ 
hibits  may  be  sewing  nicely  done, 
canned  fruits  or  vegetables,  drawing, 
a  pen  of  good  chickens,  a  fine  colt  or 
almost  any  sort  of  exhibit  that  the 
grownups  show.  You  can  write  to  the 
secretary  of  the  County  fair,  and  ask 
for  a  premium  list  so  that  you  will 
know  how  the  exhibits  are  classified. 
Your  parents  can  tell  you  where  your 


bout  umlcr  i^our  Racers. 

'iJith.eijes  closed  or  blind- 
folded  ijou  \ik)ill  distinctlvj 
Peel  two  morWes  iastcad 


county  fair  is  held  each  year.  Ad¬ 
dress  your  letter  to  the  Secretary  to 
that  place.  If  you  have  a  club  leader, 
he  or  she  can  give  you  the  necessary 
information. 

Of  course,  not  every  one  can  get  a 
prize,  but  it  is  fun  to  prepare  some¬ 
thing  which  will  be  good  enough  to 
exhibit.  Besides,  that,  we  learn  to  do 
by  doing.  Usually  the  judge  of  an  ex¬ 
hibit  is  glad  to  tell  the  weak  points 
and  how  to  make  an  exhibit  better 
next  time. 


Vacation  is  Fun 

Dear  Aunt  Janet— My  summer  va¬ 
cation  is  the  season  in  which  I  have 
my  best  time. 

Last  Monday  I  went  to  Ithaca  with 
the  4-H  Club,  which  we  all  enjoyed 
very  much,  and  came  home  Thursday. 
Now  the  time  has  come  when  there 
isn’t  much  to  do  until  the  23rd  of  July 
when  I  go  to  the  4-H  camp  near  Corn¬ 
wall.  While  I  am  home  in  the  sum¬ 
mer,  I  can  several  fruits  and  con¬ 
serves  and  make  jelly  for  the  Orange 
County  Fair.  I  do  a  lot  of  embroidery 
work  for  gifts  and  the  Fair. 

Last  month  there  was  a  girl  who 
lived  across  the  road  but  she  has  now 
moved.  The  house  is  now  vacant  and 
I  have  no  one  to  play  with,  as  I  live 
on  a  farm.  We  used  to  have  lots  of 
fun  climbing  trees  and  playing  in  my 
father’s  hay  mows. 

I  have  three  little  kittens  only  one 
month  old  down  in  the  barn.  Their 
mother  got  killed  so  I  am  trying  to 
teach  them  to  drink  milk  and  stop 
crying.  They  play  a  little.  I  think 
when  they  get  to  be  three  or  four 


months  old  they  will  play  all  the  time. 

In  September  our  school  starts  in 
Goshen.  I  am  a  Sophomore  and  take 
Biology  1,  History  A,  Latin  1,  Geome¬ 
try  and  English  2.  They  are  all  very 
hard  subjects  for  me,  so  I  don’t  think 
I  had  better  plan  for  a  good  time  in 
the  winter  unless  for  a  few  sleigh-ride 
parties.  Ruth  Sly,  (Age,  13  yrs.), 
New  Hampton,  N.  Y. 


How  Scouting  Helped  One 
Boy 

A  BOY  can  scarcely  be  a  member  of 
the  Lone  Scouts  of  America  with¬ 
out  gaining  something  useful  from  the 
organization.  For  every  bit  of  effort 
he  puts  into  Lone  Scouting  he  is  re¬ 
paid  in  many  ways. 

If  a  boy  does  any  contributing  to  the 
Amateur  Publications,  he  will  uncon¬ 
sciously  improve  his  style  of  writing 
by  practice.  Then,  too,  by  reading  the 
contributions  of  other  Scouts,  he  will 
acquire  a  better  means  of  self-expres¬ 
sion,  for  in  the  study  of  their  contri¬ 
butions  he  will  find  better  and  briefer 
ways  of  stating  what  he  wishes  to  say. 

The  value  of  correspondence  is  not 
to  be  forgotten.  The  art  of  letter 
writing  is  one  that  will  serve  a  boy 
often  in  later  life.  Many  large  busi¬ 
ness  establishments  select  their  em¬ 
ployees  by  the  quality  of  their  letters 
of  application.  It  is  needless  to  say 
how  correspondence  with  other  Lone 
Scouts  will  make  an  improvement  in 
a  Scout’s  letters. 

When  a  Scout  passes  either  the  de¬ 
grees  or  the  Boy  Scout  tests  in  order 
to  obtain  the  rank  of  First  Class  Scout, 
there  are  innumerable  useful  things 
which  must  be  learned.  Glance  over 
the  tests  and  try  to  find  one  which  is 
not  helpful.  Every  Lone  or  Boy 


Bunny  Monogram  H 


H  is  a  bi-symmetric  letter,  which 
simply  means  alike  on  both  sides.  So 
the  H’s  shown  follow  the  same  plan 
except  that  the  left  one  swings  around 
to  fit  one’s  first  name,  while  the  right 
stands  for  all  last  names  beginning 
with  H. 

If  you  do  not  wish  to  wait  for  the 
series  to  run  on  the  Boys’  and  Girls’ 
page,  for  ten  cents  you  can  obtain 
proof  sheets  of  the  entire  alphabet. 
Address  Editor  Boys’  and  Girls’  Page, 
American  Agriculturist,  461-4th  Av¬ 
enue,  New  York  City. 


Scout  should  not  cease  working  until 
he  is  a  First  Class  Scout,  either  by 
means  of  passing  the  old  degrees  or  the 
new  tests.  I  have  passed  both,  and 
each  covers  about  the  same  ground. 

There  are  many  more  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  the  organization,  but 
they  are  too  numerous  to  be  set  forth 
here.  You  know  them  yourself.  Truly, 
Scouting  is  the  best  of  pastimes  for  a 
boy.  It  is  really  more  than  an  idle 
pastime — It  is  a  preparation  for  later 
life. — Frank  Shay,  64  Campbell  St., 
Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


A  Visit  With  the  Editor 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 
disreputable  papers  and  magazines. 
Unfortunately,  there  are  still  some 
publications  whose  editorial  or  advei’- 
tising  matter  is  unfit  for  a  decent  per¬ 
son  to  read.  It  is  in  such  cheap  papers 
that  you  still  see  so  many  advertise¬ 
ments  of  something  for  nothing  where 
the  word  free  is  used  so  much  for  bait 
and  where  the  quacks  and  the  crooks 
still  try  to  sell  their  wares  to  an  un¬ 
suspecting  public.  Such  advertising  is 
not  guaranteed,  and  if  it  were  by  the 
magazines  that  would  take  this  adver¬ 
tising,  the  guarantee  itself  would  be 
no  good. 

In  the  early  days  of  advertising, 
much  of  it  was  deceiving,  unethical  and 
haphazard  with  the  result  that  the 
general  public  came  to  distrust  it,  and 
some  of  that  distrust  still  exists.  But 
the  advertising  business  has  been  so 
changed  in  recent  years  and  is  render¬ 
ing  so  much  real  service  to  humanity 
that  I  personally  would  be  pleased  if 
one  or  all  of  my  boys  chose  it  as  a 
business  or  profession. 

In  years  past,  I  have  often  heard  my 
relatives  and  friends  criticise  a  maga¬ 
zine  because  it  carried  so  much  adver¬ 
tising.  They  did  not  stop  to  consider 
that  were  it  not  for  the  advertiser,  good 
reading  as  we  know  it  today  would  not 
be  possible  for  the  average  home.  The 
subscription  price  to  the  average  good 
magazine  or  newspaper  covers  only  a 
very  small  part  of  the  cost  of  getting 
it  to  you.  Someone  has  figured  out 
that  were  it  not  for  advertising,  sub¬ 
scribers  would  have  to  pay  from  fifty 
cents  to  a  dollar  a  copy  for  their  daily 
newspaper  instead  of  three  cents. 

si:  *  * 

But  there  is  another  and  even  better 
way  in  which  advertising  serves  you 
and  all  of  the  rest  of  us.  Advertising 
more  than  any  other  influence  in  Amer¬ 
ican  life  has  raised  the  quality  of  the 
products  you  buy  and  lowered  their 
prices.  If  you  do  not  agree  with  me 
on  the  effect  of  advertising  on  quality, 
just  think  over  a  list  of  products  which 
you  use  in  your  home  or  in  the  farm 
business  and  you  will  find  that  the  best 
of  those  products  have  been  well  ad¬ 
vertised  for  years.  In  fact,  it  is  only 
the  good  products  that  can  stand  pub-  ’ 
licity.  If  the  commodity  is  not  of  high 
quality,  advertising  may  bring  a  large 
number  of  consumers  at  first,  but  they 
will  not  come  back  a  second  time.  If 
there  were  time  it  would  be  interesting 
to  name  over  with,  you  all  the  products 
that  you  buy  for  the  table,  the  home 
or  the  farm  to  see  which  were  adver¬ 
tised.  I  have  done  this  several  times 
with  friends  and  we  always  have  found 
that  the  products  liked  best  have  been 
well  advertised. 

Carrying  this  discussion  of  quality  a 
little  further,  recall  the  merchants 
whom  you  know  either  in  your  home 
town  or  in  the'  nearby  city,  or  the  great 
mail  order  houses,  and  you  will  con¬ 
clude  that  the  best  and  most  progres¬ 
sive  of  these,  the  ones  with  the  best 
quality  products,  are  the  ones  who  ad¬ 
vertise.  The  old,  unprogressive  fellow 
(he  may  be  young  in  years)  whose 
store  shelves  are  cluttered  with  stale, 
dusty  and  out-of-date  products  is  al¬ 
most  always  the  one  who  does  not 
believe  in  advertising. 

“But,”  you  say,  “this  may  be  ail 
right  for  quality,  but  all  of  this  adver¬ 
tising  costs  money  which  must  be 
added  to  the  price  the  consumer  pays.” 
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This  reasoning  is  true  as  far  as  it 
goes,  but  it  does  not  go  far  enougfh. 
Advertising  is  much  cheaper  than  keef 
ing  a  large  force  of  traveling  sales  3- 
men.  Advertising  is  rapidly  taking 
the  place  of  the  old  time  drummer  wt  o 
sold  his  products  often  on  friendship 
more  than  on  quality. '  The  greatest 
factor  in  the  business  world  in  reducinSg 
the  price  of  any  product  is  volume.  A 
manufacturer  can  never  make  50,000 
staples  at  nearly  as  low  a  figure  per 
staple  as  he  can  make  500,000.  One 
of  the  chief  reasons  why  nearly  all  of 
us  own  automobiles  of  one  kind  or  an¬ 
other  is  the  fact  that  the  volume  of 
sales  is  so  large  that  the  prices  are 
within  our  reach.  The  chief  cause  for 
large  v.olume  of  sales  is  advertising. 
Of  course,  the  quality  must  be  there 
first,  but  we  can  not  buy  an  article  no 
matter  how  good  it  is  if  we  do  not 
know  about  it,  and  the  only  way  the 
manufacturer  has  of  letting  us  know 
about  it  is  to  advertise  it.  So  in  spite 
of  the  slight  extra  cost  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  it  is  still  almost  always  true  that 
the  well  advertised  article  is  the  low¬ 
est  priced  for  the  same  quality. 

There  are,  of  course,  exceptions  to 
these  statements,  where  the  advertis¬ 
ing  has  been  poorly  written,  placed  in 
the  wrong  magazines,  or  where  the 
manufacturer  was  not  ready  to  make 
good  and  take  care  of  properly  his 
sales  that  the  advertising  brought  him. 

So  in  conclusion  may  I  hope  when 
you  are  reading  your  local  paper,  news¬ 
paper,  farm  paper  or  gejieral  magazine 
you  will  read  the  advertisements  as 
well  as  the  editorial  matter,  remem¬ 
bering  the  skill  that  has  gone  into  their 
preparation  to  entertain  and  inform 
you,  and  remembering  that  the  adver¬ 
tisers  are  trying  to  render  you  cour¬ 
teous  and  efficient,  service  in  helping 
to  bring  you  a  high  quality,  reasonably 
priced  and  satisfactory  product. 


Woo(ien  Spoil 

{Continued  from  Page  16) 

fashioned  with  a  knob  at  each  end; 
and  it  is  said  that  Ste.  Marie  is  one 
of  the  best  parishes  on  the  north  shore. 

On  Sundays,  seated  in  the  parish 
church,  may  be  seen  Simeon  Duval, 
nodding  his  head  approvingly  as,  point 
by  point,  the  cure'  takes  up  his  de¬ 
nunciation  of  liquor-selling.  For  Fath¬ 
er  Lucien  really  reached  Simeon’s  soul 
with  his  hazel  stick. 

Marie  has  the  best  house  in  the  vil¬ 
lage,  for  Baptiste  does  a  thriving  trade 
carrying  St.  Boniface  lumber. 

Here  is  Clarice,  who  looks,  somehow, 
just  as  one  might  have  expected  from 
Lafe’s  descriptions. 

“He  wouldn’t  come  home,”  she  says 
to  Hilary,  “so  I  had  to  come  after  him. 
But  he’s  coming  home  next  October, 
to  see  his  children  and  the  new  house.” 

“Bought  and  paid  for,”  says  Lafe. 
“Yes,  I  guess  that’s  correct,  Mr.  As¬ 
kew.  Though  I’ll  be  back  some  day  to 
see  you  all.  It  ain’t  so  bad,  this 
country — except  for  that  pink  and 
black  porch  Baptiste’s  put  on  his  house. 
Darn  him,  what  did  he  want  to  do 
that  for?  I  tell  you  how  it  is:  these 
people  can’t  help  breaking  out  some¬ 
where  and  somehow;  it’s  in  their  blood, 
that’s  what  it  is.” 

But  in  his  heart  he  knows  that  the 
winter  will  see  him  back  in  St.  Bon¬ 
iface. 

Madeleine  smiles,  and  puts  her  arm 
through  Hilary’s. 

{The  End) 


DI^T:R’s  'Wife — Keep  your  suit 
on,  Jim,  until  you’ve  had  your 
grape-fruit. — judge^ _ 
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liTe  Service  Bureau 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


owners.  This  emphasizes  what  we 
have  so  often  mentioned  in  the  Service 
Bureau  columns,  namely,  that  after  in¬ 
vestigating  hundreds  of  home  work 
schemes,  we  have  yet  to  find  one  which 
we  can  recommend  to  our  subscribers. 


$50.00  Deposit  Returned  to  Subscriber 


“Sometime  ago  I  ordered  a  car  from  a 
firm  in  New  Jersey  and  made  a  $50  de¬ 
posit.  Now  I  have  moved  to  New  York 
and  can’t  get  a  chance  to  get  the  car 
or  the  money.  Will  you  please  try  to 
collect  the  deposit  for  me?’’ 

ON  referring  this  request  to  the  com¬ 
pany  which  had  the  deposit  of  our 


State  Trooper  Rounds  Up 
Alleged  Chicken  Thieves 

^NOTHER 


round  up  of  alleged 
chicken  thieves  was  made  by  Troop- 


who  agreed  in  his  contract  to  pay  the 
tax  then  a  lien  upon  the  farm. 

Following  the  execution  of  the  con-  t  -  - 

tract.  Laager  took  possession  of  the  Edgar  Johnson  of  the  Hightstown, 
farm,  taking  with  him  when  he  moved  Jersey,  station  of  the  State  Police, 

on  to  it,  a  lumber'  wagon  and  wheel  la^st  Saturday  when  he  arrested  Walter 
^  ....  u.  uu-  Maurice  Flavin.  Wabanosky,  32,  and  his  brother  Frank 

su.^n4.,  they  ...edtate.^y 

a  check  for  the  amount  due  him,  stat-  Flavin  brought  suit  against  the  col-  Geora-p  W  Gnum  f 

ing  that  it  was  an  oversight  on  their  lector  to  recover  their  value.  ueorge  w.  Gonover  of  Manalapan 

part  and  trusted  that  our  subscriber  The  case  was  tried  at  Cortland  May 

had  not  been  inconvenienced.  We  are  14,  1928,  and  Judge  Edgcomb’s  decision  accused  men  live  in  Madison 

very  glad  that  we  could  be  of  service  awards  judgment  to  the  plaintiff  for  township,  Middlesex  county.  The  two 

in  this  matter.  "  the  full  value  of  the  property.  men  were  arraigned  before  Justice  of 

'  .  The  plaintiff’s  attorney,  Frank  Hop-  the  Peace  Charles  Mount,  who  com- 

Fiftv  Dollar  RpwarH  Wbioro  the  judg-  mitted  both  to  jail  in  default  of  bail 

rilty  Keward  Where  ment  m  Cortland  county.  bonds  to  await  grand  jury  action.  In 

A.  A.  P Oultry  IVIarker  the  meantime  the  State  Police  report 

Ginseng  Co.  Fails  to  Answer  tiavmg  secured  a  confession  from 


Frank  Wabanosky,  Jr.,  to  the  effect 
that  he  and  his  brother  have  been 


Aids  Conviction 

IN  the  issue  of  July  14  we  called  the  Letters 

attention  of  our  readers  to  the  re-  “Last  December,  the  Seattle  Ginsen" 
duction  in  the  chicken  thief  rewards.  Company  of  Seattle,  Washington,  ordered  engaged  in  the  chicken  stealing  busi- 
At  that  time  it  was  stated  that  follow-  some  ginseng  seeds  from  me.  They  paid  ness  for  two  years  past.  Judge  Stein- 

part  of  the  bill  and  later  wrote  me  that  bach  on  Monday  reduced  Frank’s  bail 
on  account  of  the  weather  they  could  not  . 

pay  for  the  remainder  at  that  time.  Since  Walter’s  bail  at 


Promptness  Appreciated 

I  WISH  to  acknowledge  with 
great  pleasure  your  letter  con¬ 
taining  draft  for  $20.00  in  full  for 
2  weeks  on  the  accident  which 
befell  me  when  I  fell  from  a  load¬ 
ed  wagon. 

I  could  not  think  of  being  a 
burden  for  my  neighbors  or  the 
Insurance  Company  any  longer 
and  I  hope  it  may  not  be  my  lot 
to  ever  have  another  accident  but 
one  cannot  tell  and  right  here  I 
wish  to  state  that  I  am  more 
than  pleased  with  this  insurance 
and  the  treatment  I  have  received 
and  I  cannot  give  the  American 
Agriculturist  as  a  paper  or  the 
insurance  too  high  a  praise  and 
I  think  the  country  people  should 
take  the  A.  A.  and  the  insurance 
also. 

C.  D.  Robinson, 

Groton,  N.  Y. 


then  I  have  written  to  them  but  can  get 
no  reply.’’ 

Although  we  wrote  several  letters 
to  the  Seattle  Ginseng  Company  on 
this  account,  we  have  never  received 
the  courtesy  of  a  reply  from  them.  We 
are  publishing  this  information  for  the 
benefit  of  our  subscribers  for  we  feel 
that  any  firm  which  fails  to  answer 
courteous  letters  is  not  one  which  our 
subscribers  would  care  to  do  business 
with. 


$2,500. 


Another  Home  Work  Con¬ 
cern  Out  of  Business 


“I  have  been  making  sweaters  for  the 
Wee-Wanta  Knitwear  Company  of  New 
York  City.  Sometime  ago  I  mailed  a 
dozen  sweaters  to  them  by  insured  parcel 
post  for  M^hich  they  owe  me  $7.19.  I 
wrote  them  two  different  times,  but  can¬ 
not  get  a  reply  from  them.’’ 


Wants  to  Keep  Road  Private 

I  have  a  road  for  my  own  conven¬ 
ience  through  my  barnyard  and  across 
a  field  and  have  always  called  it  a 
private  road  but  allowed  anyone  to  cross 
the  field  on  it  who  cared  to.  It  is  not 
posted  as  a  private  road.  I  understand 
that  after  it  has  been  used  twenty  years 
by  the  public  it  can  be  taken  over  as 
a  public  highway.  That  would  never 
do.  What  will  I  need  to  do?  Would 
a  notice  “Private  Road’’  at  each  end  of 
the  road  be  all  that  is  nece.ssary  or 
would  it  have  to  be  closed  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  for  a  year? 

The  private  road  that  you  did  not 


wish  to  dedicate  to  the  public  may 
be  kept  private  by  any  interruption  in 
the  continuous  use  that  the  public  has 
had  of  it.'  The  putting  up  of  a  sign 
reading  “Private  Road’’  is  a  good  sug¬ 
gestion.  As  a  matter  of  strict  law 
^^UR  letters  to  this  Company  have  the  highway  authorities  could  not  take 

_ _ _  L/been  returned  by  the  Post  Office  this  road  without  having  worked  it 

ing  the  payment  of  twenty  $50  reward-s  unopened.  The  Wee-  and  assumed  the  responsibility  of  tak- 

since  January  1st,  the  rewards  would  ing  care  of  it.  ^  But  even  though  you 

be  reduced  to  $25. 

However,  in  any  case  where  the 
American  Agriculturist  p  o  u  It  r  y 
marker  is  used  to  identify  stolen  chick¬ 
ens,  the  $50  reward  will  still  be  paid. 

The  other  rules  which  must  be  met 
before  the  reward  will  be  paid  remain 
the  same  as  they  have  been. 


or  gone  out  of  business  and  left  no  work  the  road  yourself,  the  precau- 
trace  of  the  addresses  of  any  of  its  tion  you  suggest  is  a  wise  one. 


Chicken  Thief  Reward  Goes  to  Delaware 

ON  April  5  our  subscriber,  Mr.  Brady  right  before  I  went  ahead  with  the 
C.  Ford  of  Smyrna,  Delaware,  case.” 
missed  a  number  of  chickens.  He  We  would  like  to  call  attention  to 

— -  suspected  a  colored  man  named  Robert  the  fact  that  in  a  number  of  recent 

More  About  Tax  Collections  working  on  a  nearby  cases  a  prison  sentence  has  been  se- 

the  Service  Bureau  page  of  the  reported  his  loss  to  cured  only  because  there  was  enough 

U  issue  of  June  20  there  waS  an  item  state  troopers  and  went  that  mght  circumstantial  evidence  to  get  a  con- 

entitled  “Tax  Collector  Get  First  Call.”  ^  f  ^  prisoner.  The  Ameri- 

Since  that  time  we  have  had  our  at-  2  ^  Agriculturist  poultry  marker  is 

tention  called  to  the  following  clipping  ^ord  learned  where  Gross  designed  to  make  it  possible  to  abso- 

on  the  same  subject  which  appeared  in  was  staying  and  had  a  warrant  sworn  ffitely  identify  stolen  chickens  even 
the  Marathon  Independent  of  Cortland  The  warrant  was  served  though  they  may  have  been  killed  and 


County.  We  are  publishing  this  for 
your  further  information. 

“Supreme  Court  Justice  Ernest  I. 
Edgcomb  has  just  rendered  a  decision 
in  the  case  of  Maurice  Flavin  against 
Albert  F.  Partello,  holding  the  defend¬ 
ant  tax  collector  of  the  town  of  Free 


on  April  7th  by  Constable  Lee  Cochran. 
Gross  admitted  the  theft  and  was  taken 
by  Cochran  to  the  Dover  jail  where 
he  was  tried  on  April  15th  and  pleaded 
guilty.  He  was  sentenced  to  a  year 
in  the  New  Castle  County  work  house. 


dressed.  This  marker  puts  an  indelible 
number  on  the  wing  of  the  chicken  and 
this  number  is  registered  so  that  no 
other  American  Agriculturist  sub¬ 
scriber  can  use  the  same  number. 

Following  our  usual  check-up  to  see 


Mr.  Ford  in  writing  to  us  said,  “I 
town.  County  of  Cortland,  liable  for  worked  three  days  on  this  case  to  get  that  all  the  rules  had  been  met  Mr. 
the  value  of  personal  property  owned  things  straight  before  I  had  Gross  ar-  Ford  received  a  check  for  $50  from 
by  the  plaintiff  which  the  defendant  rested.  I  wanted  to  be  sure  I  was  Mr.  Morgenthau. 
sold  to  satisfy  a  tax  assessed  against 
O.  W.  Parker  and  George  Martin. 

After  the  assessment  of  the  tax, 

Parker  and  Martin  contracted  for  the 
sale  of  the  farm  to  one,  Caspar  Laagar, 
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-  AMERICAN  A6RIGUITURIST.  inc. 


No  single  improvement  in 
household  equipment  brings 
more  value  to  the  housewife 
than  the  washing  machine. 
It  has  done  away  with  hours 
of  back-breaking  rubbing,  and 
unnecessary  wear  on  clothes. 
The  old  washboard  and  tub 
brought  a  terrific  toll  in  un¬ 
necessary  sickness. 

With  a  modern  power  wash¬ 
ing  machine  washday  is  no 
more  a  thing  to  dread.  Even 
a  washing  for  a  big  family 
can  be  gotten  out  in  a  short 
time — easily,  safely  and  spot¬ 
lessly  clean.  If  you  are  get¬ 
ting  along  without  a  washer 
or  have  an  old-fashioned  one 
make  up  your  mind  right 
now  to  eliminate  the  “blue” 
Mondays.  Come  in  and  let 
us  show  you  not  only  washing 
machines,  but  other  laundry 
helps  that  will  lighten  your 
labor  and  bring  a  new  happi¬ 
ness  into  your  home  making. 
Come  to  one  of  our  “tag” 
stores  and  “see  before  you 
buy.”  It  is  the  sure  way  to 
complete  satisfaction  as  well 
as  true  economy. 

Your  “Farm  Serv/cel 
Hardware  Men. 


The  kind  of  car  the  whole 

WORLD  expects  WILTER  P.  CHRYSLER 

TO  BUILD  +  +  +  +  Embodying  all  the 

genius  for  style,  beauty,  performance  and  1 
which  Chrysler -built  cars  are  so  richly  endowed 
and  at  a  new  low  price  for  a  six  of  Chrysler  quality. 


DE  SOTO  MOTOR  CORPORATION  {Division  of  Chrysler  Corporation},  Detroit,  Michigan 


JUST  where  the  North  verges  into  the 
South,  and  the  seasons  lengthen  in  the 
sun’s  greater  warmth,  there  is  a  country 
with  all  the  charm  of  the  old  South  and 
all  the  beauty  of  Nature  at  her  best.  Perhaps 
3'Ou  have  heard  of  the  Eastern  Shore,  Mary¬ 
land.  This  Eastern  Shore  is  nothing  more 
than  the  eastern  side  of  Chesapeake  Bay. 
Perhaps,  too,  you  have  heard  of  Talbot 
County  with  its  hundreds  of  miles  of  shore 
line,  a  line  jagged  with  bays  and  widening 
rivers,  and  the  beauty  that  lies  in  the  opening- 
vistas  of  land  and  water.  After  all,  Easton, 
the  largest  town  in  Talbot  County  is  only  six 
railroad  hours  from  New  York  City,  and  it 
would  not  surprise  me  if  you,  too,  had  dis¬ 
covered  this  country,  a  country  rich  in  tra¬ 
dition  and  old  in  the  history"  of  the  North 
American  continent. 

I  can  close  my  eyes  now  and  see  it  all  back 
there  in  the  days  long  before  the  Revolution : 
the  long  winding  lane  through  the  woods, 
flanked  at  the  end  by  a  large  colonial  house ; 
the  bustle  and  excitement  among  the  slaves, 
the  eager  and  expectant  look  on  the  faces  of 
the  planter  and  his  family  as  the^'  gaze  out  on 
the  bay  where  a  schooner  glides  slowly  along, 
all  sails  set  to  draw  in  the  light.  May  breeze. 
What  wonder  there  should  be  commotion  and 
excitement  with  the  simple  necessities  of  life 


(Above)  The  Old 
Wye  Oak.  Think  of 
the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  since  this 
famous  tree  was  a 
sapling. 


(Left)  Shipping  car- 
loads  of  strawberries 
from  Maryland’s  East¬ 
ern  Shore. 


centuries  to  the  automobile  that  now  parks  in 
its  shade :  a  silent  historian  of  the  past  and 
present,  master  of  calm  and  storm,  a  living 
witness  to  the  progress  of  mankind. 

But,  after  all,  there  is  still  much  of  the 
South  lingering  in  this  country.  There  is  a 
difference  in  the  farms,  all  of  which  stand  out 
in  sharp  contrast  to  a  typical  farming  section 
in  Central  New  York.  The  labor,  of  course, 
is  mostly  colored,  with  a  necessary  super¬ 
vision  to  produce  results.  To  quote  one  of 
these  southern  farmers:  ‘‘Give  me  a  nigger 
and  a  mule ;  it’s  the  only  thing  to  farm  with,” 
and  from  the  results  produced  I  think  the 
statement  is  a  good  summary  of  the  situation. 
The  tractor  now  plays  its  part  in  Maryland 
farming,  but  certainly  mules  and  blacks  be¬ 
come  a  necessary  part  in  a  farming  program 
during  the  long,  hot  summer  days.  Horses 
there  are,  but  a  team  at  work  is  quite  a  rare 
sight. 

While  the  farming  in  general  is  carried 
on  very  much  as  it  is  here,  yet  there  are  a 
{Continued  on  Page  i8) 


By  L.  HARRIS  HISGOGK 


at  hand,  the  profit  of  a  year  at  last  in  sight, 
and  news,  news  of  friends  and  relatives,  and 
news  of  England,  a  veritable  yearly  news¬ 
paper,  this  oncoming  ship. 

Those  were  the  days  of  hardship,  the  hum¬ 
ble  beginning  of  a  great  country.  Have  they 
all  gone,  these  da^'s  of  the  early  colonies? 
Restoration  has  pla^'ed  its  part  in  keeping 
alive  man^"  of  these  old  southern  homes,  but, 
be^’ond  this,  there  is  only  one  true  link  binding 
the  past  and  the  present,  a  sentinel,  dumb  but 
eloquent  in  its  silence.  The  Wye  oak  at  Wye, 
a  few  miles  from  Easton,  is  375  years  old 
and  one  of  the  most  famous  trees  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  trees  I  ever  expect 
to  see.  The  horizontal  spread  of  its  branches 
is  140  feet  while  the  trunk,  one  foot  from 
the  ground,  has  a  diameter  of  18  feet  3 
inches.  The  largest  limb,  with  a  diameter  of 
two  and  one  half  feet,  would  make  a  fairly 
good  sized  trunk  for  any  tree.  What  a  story 
this  old  tree  might  tell  if  it  could  only  speak! 
Think  of  the  span  in 
history  its  lifetime  cov¬ 
ers  :  from  a  vast  wil¬ 
derness  and  the  war 
whoop  of  Indians  all  the 
way  down  through  the 
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A  Visit  to  the  “Eastern  Shore” 

How  They  Farm  and  Live  in  One  of  America’s  Oldest  Communities 
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A  Music  Festival 


How  T^ompkins  County  Conducted  One 


Farmers  never 
did  like  jazz. 

And  yet  the  choir  in  “the  little  brown 
church”  is  getting  smaller.  The  teacher 
in  “the  little  red  school  house”  is  too 
busy  to  teach  music.  The  rural  Sun¬ 
day  school  is  not  always  a  hundred 
per  cent  musical.  The  radio  is  chang¬ 
ing  us  into  a  nation  of  listeners. 
Canned  music  is  robbing  us  of  our 
“voices”.  But  real  honest-to-goodness 
music  is  back  again  on  the  map  in 
Tompkins  County,  New  York. 

A  thousand  farmer  folk  recently 
took  part  in  an  all-day  rural  musical 


festival  held  in  the 
little  village  of 
Newfield.  There  were  three  groups  or 
classes  in  this  musical  competition; 
the  rural  schools,  the  rural  Sunday 
schools,  and  the  church  choirs. 

First  in  the  contest  came  the  district 
schools,  thirteen  in  all.  Each  school 
sang  “Annie  Laurie”  as  their  test 
piece.  They  each  sang  one  other  se¬ 
lection  of  their  own  choice.  “Carry 
Me  Back  To  Old  Virginny”  was  one  of 
their  favorites.  One  group  sang 
“Dixie”.  “My  Bonnie”  came  in  for  its 
share.  The  splendid  old  songs  of  the 


By  RALPH  A.  FELTON 


countryside  were  used,  such  as  “There’s 
Music  In  The  Air”  and  “The  Old  Folks 
at  Home”. 

The  Sunday  school  groups  were  in  a 
class  by  themselves.  Their  test  piece 
was  “America  the  Beautiful”  which 
they  each  sang  with  one  other  piece  of 
their  own  choosing.  Not  one  Sunday 
school  selected  one  of  the  hop-skip- 
jump-to-heaven  type  of  “gospel  songs”. 
Those  that  call  us  to  our  responsibilities 
and  to  the  issues  of  this  world  were  the 
favorites.  “I  Would  Be  True”  was 
used  more  than  any  other. 

That  great  throng  of  people  were  as 
quiet  as  a  couple  of  lovers  on  the  porch 
swing  when  the  church  choirs  started 
their  part  of  the  contest.  Choirs  had 
come  from  the  remotest  corners  of  the 
county.  They  had  been  practicing  for 


STANDARD  OH.  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 


"Good  morning,  Bill” 


You  KNOW  more  about  motors  than  the  rest  ot  the 
Family  put  together.  It  was  you  who  talked  your  father  into 
trading  in  the  honest  old  car  that  girls  laughed  at  for  the 
snappy  sports  model  that  is  the  pride  of  your  heart. 

You  are  sort  of  responsible  for  that  car,  Bill.  If  you 
don’t  look  after  it  and  give  it  a  square  deal,  the  chances  are 
nobody  will. 

You  have  bought  hobo  gas  and  oil  occasionally — every¬ 
body  has.  What  happened?  The  motor  soon  got  sluggish 
in  traffic,  tired  on  hills.  A  cylinder  began  to  pass  oil  and 
foul  the  plug.  The  engine  knocked  and  sputtered.  You 
are  sensitive  to  that  sort  of  thing — it  takes  away  the  joy  of 
motoring. 

But  do  you  realize  that  the  motor  suffered  permanent 
injury? 

The  fit  of  a  bearing  and  shaft  or  a  piston  and  cylinder  is 
a  beautiful  thing.  Bill,  when  it’s  right;  but  when  it  gets 
gouged  and  scarred  and  carbonized  because  of  bad  oil  and 
gas  that  motor’s  day  of  sweet  performance  is  gone  for  good. 

You  can  buy  good  gasoline  and  oil  at  half  mile  intervals 
all  over  New  York  and  New  England.  Is  it  good  sense. 
Bill,  to  buy  any  other  kind  to  save  a  nickel  or  to  avoid 
driving  another  block? 


There  are  cheaper  gasolines  and  oils  than 
Socony.  And  eggs  sell  for  different  prices  too. 

WL^U  If 


two  months  getting  ready  for  this  hour. 
There  was  a  hush  of  expectancy  when 
the  first  contestant  was  announced. 
“The  Shepherd  Psalm”  by  Protheroe 
was  the  test  piece  and  each  sang  one 
other  anthem. 

A  Story  Telling  Contest 

Sandwiched  in  between  the  various 
musical  events  of  the  day  came  a  story¬ 
telling  contest  in  which  the  children 
from  the  rural  schools  took  part. 
Twenty-six  schools  sent  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  never  this  side  of  the 
folk-tale  lands  of  the  old  world  has  an 
audience  of  farmers  listened  to  so 
many  stories.  They  were  old  hero 
tales  of  adventure.  Bible  stories  witt 
great  teachings  and  interesting  bio* 
graphies  of  illustrious  Americans. 

The  merchants  from  the  county  seal 
town  gave  prizes  for  the  various  com¬ 
petitions.  In  each  of  the  three  musi¬ 
cal  events  there  were  prizes  of  twenty 
dollars,  fifteen,  ten  and  five  dollars. 
Eight  smaller  prizes  were  given  to  the 
best  story  tellers.  These  money  prizes 
were  given  with  the  understanding 
that  the  group  winning  them  would 
spend  the  money  on  some  local  com¬ 


Why  Not  a  County 
Singing  Contest? 

No  community  event  that  we 
have  heard  of  in  a  long  time 
is  as  interesting  as  the  song  con¬ 
test  in  Tompkins  County,  New 
York,  described  on  this  page. 
When  folks  can  come  and  sing 
together,  they  can  do  other  things 
together,  and  many  of  their 
troubles  will  pass  away. 

Why  is  it  not  possible  for 
every  rural  county  to  have  such 
a  contest?  Think  it  over. 

The  Editors. 


munity  improvement.  The  schools 
were  to  buy  some  playground  equip¬ 
ment  or  books  for  the  library  or  some¬ 
thing  that  would  benefit  the  school  and 
community.  The  churches  and  Sunday 
schools  found  it  easy  to  spend  their 
prize  money  on  church  improvements. 

Although  this  musical  festival 
showed  the  farmers  of  the  county  that 
they  could  sing  and  dignified  the  place 
of  music  in  their  schools  and  churches, 
yet  the  greatest  gain  was  the  training 
the  various  groups  received  while  get¬ 
ting  ready  for  the  contests.  The 
county  committee  in  charge  which  was 
composed  of  farmers,  teachers  and  min¬ 
isters,  arranged  that  every  school  or 
church  entering  the  contest  should  be 
given  free  instruction.  A  rural  minis¬ 
ter  and  a  director  of  religious  edu¬ 
cation  volunteered  their  services  to 
train  these  twenty-eight  choirs.  The 
committee  paid  the  gasoline  bill  and 
they  went  wherever  they  were  needed. 

Music  Builds  Neighborliness 

Nothing  quite  unites  the  hearts  and 
heads  of  people  as  does  music.  Tomp¬ 
kins  County  took  a  long  step  ahead  in 
neighborliness,  in  culture,  in  goodwill 
as  a  result  of  this  musical  festival. 
Those  who  lost  out  were  good  losers 
and  cheered  for  those  who  won.  The 
schools  that  came  in  trucks  from  the 
remotest  corners  of  the  county  fared 
fully  as  well  as  those  who  lived  on  the 
state  roads.  The  school  that  won  sec¬ 
ond  place  was  composed  entirely  of 
children  from  Finnish  homes  and  those 
who  won  the  third  prize  were  all  Bo¬ 
hemians  in  whose  homes  English  is  sel¬ 
dom  heard.  But  on  this  festive  day  we 
were  all  loyal  Americans  and  friendly 
neighbors  taking  a  day  off  from  the 
busy  spring  work  on  the  farms  to  give 
our  souls  a  chance  to  grow.  All  de¬ 
cided  this  should  be  an  annual  event. 


According  to  a  survey  made  in  New 
York,  of  107  dairy  farmers  only  17  per 
cent  pay  cash  for  the  feed  they  buy, 
and  those  who  buy  on  account  pay  14 
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F acts  Back  of  Y our  Milk  Check 

What  Dairymen  Want  To  Know  About  Their  Market 


NE  of  the  reasons  why  most  of  us  know 
so  little  about  the  milk  market  is  the  fact 
that  it  has  all  grown  up  so  rapidly.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  fluid  milk  marketing 


The  American  Child  Health  Association  has 
just  completed  a  milk  survey  in  117  towns  and 
small  cities,  ranging  from  a  population  of  2,566 
to  25,000.  Only  17  per  cent  of  these  towns  and 


Before  talking  further  about  the  market  itself, 
let  us  review  briefly  the  elementary  facts  con¬ 
cerning  the  milk  on  its  trip  from  the  farmer  to 
the  consumer.  You  know  from  hard  experience 
lusiness  as  we  know  it  today  has  developed  in  all  that  is  required  to  put  it  into  the  plant  prop-  cities  had  pasteurized  milk  and  only  43  per  cent 
he  last  fifty  years.  The  great  metropolitan  dis-  erly  cooled  with  ice  and  with  low  bacteria  count,  had  milk  from  cows  tested  for  tuberculosis, 
rict  was  not  nearly  so  large,  people  did  not  use  Let  us  stop  here  to  remind  you  of  the  great  im-  Tests  showed  a  large  bacteria  count  in  much  of 
lilk  in  such  quantities  as  they  do  now,  and  that  provement  in  sanitary  conditions  of  the  present  this  milk.  The  committee  reports  that  the  milk 
■hich  was  used  came  from  nearby  sources,  milk  plants  both  in  country  and  city  over  what  supplies  were,  on  the  whole,  dirty,  and  only  19 
ince  1885,  all  cities,  and  particularly  New  York,  they  were  say  twenty-five  years  ago.  The  aver-  of  the  117  towns  or  cities  had  more  than  50  per 


lave  been  demanding  more  and  more 
lilk  each  year  until  now  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  district  is  the  greatest  and  best  mar¬ 
ket  for  fluid  milk  in  the  world. 

It  is  not  such  a  far  cry  back  to  the 
lays  when  every  small  hamlet  and 
rossroads  had  its  cheese  or  butter  fac- 
ory.  See  the  difference  now.  In 
pite  of  the  great  increase  in  fluid  milk 
onsumption,  however,  it  is  interesting 
jo  know  that  even  right  here  in  the 
few  York  milk  shed,  next  to  this  big 
harket,  only  a  little  more  than  half — 

12.1  per  cent  to  be  exact — of  the  milk 
jiandled  in  the  New  York  milk  plants 
used  in  fluid  form.  The  rest  is  still 

lanufactured.  It  is  estimated  that  _ 

^1.6  per  cent  of  all  milk  produced  ' 

New  York  State  in  1925  was  sold,  6.4 
tier  cent  was  used  on  farms  for  milk  and 
earn,  8.2  per  cent  was  made  into  farm  butter, 
[nd  3.8  per  cent  was  fed  to  calves.  The  utiliza- 
lon  of  the  milk  sold  during  the  year  was  as 
lollows : 

Percent  Percent 

Fluid  milk .  52.1  Con.  &  evap.  milk  10.8 

Fluid  cream .  15.7  All  other  uses....  6.4 

Butter .  7.2  - 

American  cheese  7.8  100.0 


Knowledge  Before  Action 

Any  milk  marketing  plan  which  is  not  based  on  facts  as  they 
actually  exist  is  bound  to  fail,  and  no  dairyman  will  give  support 
to  any  plan,  no  matter  how  good  it  is,  unless  he  understands  the  plan 
and  the  true  marketing  conditions  back  of  it.  It  may  be  worth  your 
while,  therefore,  to  consider  for  a  few  moments  some  of  the  under¬ 
lying  market  information  that  is  given  in  the  article  on  this  page  and 
its  sequel  which  will  follow  in  the  next  issue  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist. 

These  are  the  facts  that  influence  your  milk  check  every  month. 
It  is  suggested  that  you  save  these  two  important  articles  for  future 
reference  and  that  you  watch  coming  issues  of  American  Agriculturist 
for  further  frequent  discussions  of  milk  marketing  information. 
Credit  is  given  for  some  of  the  data  in  these  articles  to  findings  of 
the  Milk  Program  Committee  and  to  H.  A.  Ross  in  his  excellent  bul¬ 
letin,  “The  Demand  Side  Of  The  New  York  Milk  Market.” — The 
Editors, 


age  milk  dealer  has  been  just  as  insistent  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  milk  clean  and  pure  after  it  reaches  his 
hands  as  he  has  been  that  farmers  keep  it  clean 
before  it  is  delivered  to  the  milk  plant.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  it  is  no  mere  boast  to  say  that  New  York 
City  has  the  purest  and  best  milk  in  the  world. 
It  is  a  rather  strange  fact,  also,  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  get  safer  and  better  milk  in  the  larger 
cities  than  it  is  in  the  smaller  cities  and  towns 
nearer  the  supply. 


cent  of  their  milk  supply  classed  as 
clean  or  fairly  clean.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  best  milk  is  to  be 
found  in  the  largest  cities,  and  there  is 
splendid  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
farmers  and  dealers  to  produce  pure 
milk  for  the  metropolitan  district,  of 
which  all  can  be  proud. 

Consumers  must  bear  in  mind,  how¬ 
ever,  that  all  the  additional  precautions 
necessary  to  produce  good  milk  add  to 
the  costs  of  production  and  handling. 
Modern  milk  producers  have  conie  to 
realize  the  necessity  of  producing  clean 
milk.  It  is  just  as  necessary  that  they 
be  paid  adequately  for  it. 

_  Well,  to  return  to  our  story.  What 

happens  to  the  milk  after  it  reaches  the 
plant  ?  It  is  either  pasteurized  and  bottled  in  the 
country  plant  or  immediately  shipped  to  the  city 
where  it  is  pasteurized  and  bottled.  If  the  milk 
is  handled  by  the  League,  Borden’s  or  Sheffield’s, 
at  least  three-fourths  of  it  is  shipped  imrhediate- 
ly  to  large  city  plants  for  pasteurization  and  bot¬ 
tling,  and  only  a  small  proportion  is  pasteurized 
in  the  country  plant.  Most  of  the  bulk  or  loose 
milk,  however,  sold  in  wholesale  form,  and  that 
{Continued  on  Page  7) 


Reliability  is  More  Important  Than  Price 

Choose  Your  Commission  Man  With  Care  and  Stay  With  Him  While  He  Treats  You  Right 


VERYONE  who  ships  produce  has  the 
problem  of  selecting  a  commission  man  or 
dealer  to  whom  to  ship.  A  considerable 
number  of  shippers  seem  to  feel  that  com- 
fiission  men  are  a  thoroughly  unreliable  group  of 
len  who  are  trying  to  find  every  opportunity  to 
sat  the  shipper.  At  the  same  time  one  can  not 
flk  very  long  with  a  commission  man  before 
gaming  that  in  his  opinion  many  farmers  are 
[ishonest,  that  they  ship  eggs  that  they  know  are 
)oiled  and  that  they  are  not  above  feeding  gravel 
poultry  just  before  they  are  shipped  or  putting 
lall  worm-eaten  apples  in  the  bottom  of  the 
nrel.  As  a  matter  of  fact  neither  of  these 
Jeas  is  entirely  correct.  It  is  unfortunately 
[ue  that  there  are  some  commission  men  who 
«re  thoroughly  dishonest,  and  there  are  also 
>me  who  have  good  intentions,  but  who  are 
)or  business  men  and  fail  in  business.  Human 
iture  is  much  the 
ime  in  the  city  as  it  is 
the  country  and  it  is 
iso  true  that  some 
uppers  are  not  as 
uupulous  as  they 
3uld  be  about  methods 
doing  business. 

In  shipping  produce 
of  the  first  things 
consider  is  whether 
should  be  sold  in 
_  cal  markets  or 
whether  it  should  be 
flipped  to  New  York 
City.  New  York  City 
the  largest  market  in 
Jie  world  but  the 
jailer  cities  and  vil¬ 


lages  must  eat  and  a  study  of  the  movement  of 
food  products  shows  that  in  many  instances  the 
smaller  villages  buy  much  of  their  supplies  in 
New  York  City.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  in  some 
cases  it  is  actually  possible  to  get  a  higher  price 
on  the  local  market  than  by  shipping  to  New 
York. 

If  after  study  it  seems  advisable  to  ship  to 
New  York  there  are  a  number  of  ways  of  check¬ 
ing  up  on  the  reliability  of  the  dealer.  In  the 
first  place  New  York  State  requires  that  com¬ 
mission  men  be  licensed  and  bonded.  These  men 
put  up  a  bond  which  is  used  to  pay  creditors  in 
case  the  firm  fails  in  business.  It  goes  without 
saying,  however,  that  not  all  of  licensed  and 
bonded  commission  men  are  equally  reliable.  A 
man  may  have  money  enough  to  put  up  a  bond 
and  yet  be  unscrupulous  in  his  dealings.  At  the 
same  time  the  law  defining  commission  men  is 


The  biggest  market  in  the  world  as  viewed  from  the  Hudson  Rive^. 
to  ivestigate  local  markets  before  shipping  to  New  York. 


perhaps  not  as  definite  as  it  should  be  and  many 
dealers  use  the  term  commission  men  as  applied 
to  their  business  when  they  are  not  commission 
men  within  the  strict  interpretation  of  the  State 
law.  At  the  same  time  many  buyers  are  old 
established  dealers  who  buy  produce  outright 
and  for  this  reason  the  law  does  not  require 
them  to  be  licensed  and  bonded. 

How  then  is  a  shipper  going  to  learn  any¬ 
thing  concerning  the  reliability  of  the  man  to 
whom  he  desires  to  ship?  New  York  State  pub¬ 
lishes  a  list  of  licensed  and  bonded  comniission 
men  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  if  a  man  is  going 
to  ship  to  someone  he  knows  nothing  about  he 
will  stand  a  better  chance  of  getting  satisfaction 
if  he  will  choose  a  man  from  this  list. 

Another  guide  as  to  reliability  is  a  book’ 
known  as  the  Produce  Packers’  Guide  which 
gives  not  only  the  financial  standing  but  also  the 

moral  rating  of  every 
produce  dealer  in  New 
York  City.  Evidently 
it  is  not  possible  for 
every  farmer  to  have  a 
copy  of  this  book  but 
the  Service  Bureau  of 
American  Agricul¬ 
turist  is  ready  at  all 
times  to  give  confiden¬ 
tial  reports  on  the  re¬ 
liability  of  any  dealer 
and  to  furnish  a  list  of 
licensed  and  bonded 
dealers  in  any  product. 
Many  of  our  subscri¬ 
bers  avail  themselves 
of  this  service  yet  the 
correspondence  ^e  ^^et 
{Continued  onPa^eio) 
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Greetings  J 

This  year  has  been  a  pest  in  which  to  get 
work  done.  There  was  a  lot  of  haying  yet 
to  be  done  on  the  first  of  August.  In  fact, 
there  will  be  a  lot  not  done  at  all.  Yet  in  spite 
of  all  its  disagreeableness  most  of  us  would  soon 
grow  tired  of  any  other  climate.  We  have 
grown  so  used  to  our  cantankerous  and  uncertain 
weather  that  likely  we  would  greatly  miss  it. 
One  thing  most  of  us  would  surely  miss  is  the 
changing  seasons.  It  is  strange  how  subtly  and 
yet  how  swiftly  the  seasons  change.  We  were 
thinking  of  this  on  the  last  Monday  in  July.  The 
Saturday  before  we  rode  up  the  valley  of  our 
home  country  and  it  was  summer.  The  follow¬ 
ing  Monday  we  rode  down  again  and  it  was  fall. 

To  be  sure,  there  will  be  many  long  days  of 
hot  weather.  The  calendar  says  too  that  August 
is  very  much  of  a  summer  month,  and  even  the 
sultry,  smoky  “dog  days”  are  ahead.  Yet  on 
that  Monday  evening  to  an  old  countryman  there 
were  “signs  and  portents”  that  the  zenith  and 
height  of  summer  were  passed  and  that  we  were 
on  the  downhill  road  approaching  the  end  of  an¬ 
other  season.  When  it  comes  to  naming  or  de¬ 
scribing  the  signs  of  passing  summer  it  is  not 
so  easy,  but  every  lover  of  the  country  knows 
they  are  here  when  he  sees  the  meadow  cleared 
of  hay  contrasted  with  the  beautiful  dark  green 
of  the  growing  corn,  when  buckwheat  begins  to 
bloom,  when  the  wheat  stands  in  the  shock,  when 
the  wind  brings  with  it  a  hint  of  chill  from  the 
northwest,  and  when  the  fields  and  woods  spring 
out  in  bold  relief  in  the  clear  air  like  a  beautiful 
picture.  When  you  say  there  is  a  “fall  feeling” 
in  the  air,  and  if  you  are  past  youth,  you  are  con¬ 
scious  of  a  little  sadness  that  another  season  is 
going  and  that  your  own  life  is  marching  on. 


to  increase  milk  production  before  dairymen  are 
assured  of  fair  prices  for  what  they  already 
produce. 

We  are,  however,  fully  in  sympathy  with  the 
effort  to  supply  our  markets  from  within  our 
own  milk  shed.  Our  disagreement  is  on  the  way 
this  should  be  done,  for  we  maintain  that  if  sat¬ 
isfactory  prices  are  paid  for  fall  and  early  win¬ 
ter  milk  the  dairymen  will  not  have  to  be  urged 
or  “campaigned”  to  increase  their  production. 
Further  than  this,  we  emphasize  the  fact  that  it 
certainly  is  not  the  way  to  keep  up  the  pro¬ 
duction  during  the  short  periods  by  cutting  dras¬ 
tically  the  prices  as  was  done  last  spring,  long 
before  the  real  market  conditions  justified  it. 


Repeal  the  Posting  Law 

“In  American  Agriculturist  of  July  28,  I  note  a 
couple  of  articles  on  trespassing.  This  certainly 
causes  a  serious  annoyance  as  well  as  great  loss  to 
farmers  and  the  matter  of  posting  at  all  is  an  im¬ 
position  and  should  be  abolished. 

“Trespassing  should  have  its  penalty,  and 
ignorance  of  this  law  should  be  no  excuse. 

“I  have  been  to  considerable  expense  posting  in 
accordance  with  the  New  York  State  fish  and  game 
laws  as  well  as  with  the  Farm  Bureau  organization, 
only  to  have  my  signs  as  well  as  property  destroyed. 
If  I  could  catch  the  guilty  persons  I  expect  there 
is  law  to  protect  in  such  cases,  but  catching  the 
guilty  and  getting  evidence  is  further  expense.  Then 
why  post?  Have  the  law  read,  if  a  person  owns 
or  rents  property  and  pays  taxes  on  that  property 
it  is  his  and  needs  no  further  posting,  and  the  owner 
and  renter  should  be  fully  protected  against  tres¬ 
passers.  Put  me  down  for  no  posting  and  full 
protection'  for  the  over-taxed  farmer. 

“Thanking  you  for  your  efforts  in  behalf  of  bet¬ 
ter  trespass  laws,  I  am,  J.  D.  W.,  New  York’* 

The  sentiments  in  the  above  letter  are  exactly 
right.  Why  should  a  farmer  be  obliged  to 
post  his  land,  in  order  to  have  the  protection 
of  the  law  any  more  than  a  city  merchant  ?  The 
posting  law  should  be  repealed  and  adequate  and 
severe  penalties  should  apply  to  trespassing  on 
all  farm  lands. 


Milk  Prices  and  Milk  Shortages 

“We  cannot  but  deplore  the  fact  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  AGRICULTURIST  withdraws  from  the  effort  to 
stimulate  milk  production  in  the  New  York  milk 
shed.’' 

The  above  is  a  quotation  from  a  publication 
of  the  Unity  Dairymen’s  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation,  criticising  us  for  our  stand  against 
increasing  milk  production  until  dairymen  are  as¬ 
sured  of  better  prices.  The  article  was  headed 
“A  Regrettable  Desertion”.  Letters  from  our 
dairymen  readers,  however,  indicate  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  them  would  be  better  pleased  if  there 
were  more  of  such  “desertions”  from  a  campaign 


Machinery  Crowding  Out  Men 

WE  have  just  returned  from  a  dairy  section 
where  the  Borden  Company  has  been  lay¬ 
ing  off  a  number  of  men  in  several  of  its 
plants.  The  reason  is  that  a  larger  use  of  tank 
cars  has  made  it  possible  to  cut  out  pasteurization 
and  bottling  at  the  country  plants  and  to  do  it 
instead  in  the  city.  Borden’s  have  just  com¬ 
pleted  a  fine  large  pasteurization  and  bottling 
plant  at  Newark,  New  Jersey.  It  would  look  as 
if  the  tank  car  was  coming  very  rapidly  and, 
if  it  does,  it  is  going  to  bring  real  hardship  for 
a  time  at  least  to  the  considerable  number  of 
men  in  rural  villages  who  are  working  in  milk 
plants.  It  is  strange  how  even  enterprises  di¬ 
rectly  connected  with  farming  are  going  to  the 
cities. 

But  the  economic  upsets  caused  by  modern 
machinery  are  taking  place  in  the  city  just  as 
much,  or  more  than  in  the  country.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  not  long  since,  we  were  in  a  great  packing 
plant  where  a  new  machine  operated  by  two  men 
was  doing  faster  and  better  the  work  that  had 
been  formerly  done  by  some  eighteen  to  twenty 
women. 

In  the  country,  we  have  a  strange  situation 
where  a  constantly  decreasing  number  of  farm¬ 
ers  by  the  use  of  machinery  is  still  producing 
more  food  than  can  be  sold  at  a  profit,  and  in 
the  city  men  are  constantly  being  thrown  out  of 
work  by  new  labor  saving  devices.  At  the  same 
time,  while  we  need  much  less  labor  for  the  same 
work  as  formerly,  the  nation  is  faced  with  a 
constantly  increasing  population,  particularly  in 
the  cities.  Here  is  an  economic  puzzle  which 
will  be  hard  to  solve,  if  it  can  be  solved  at  all. 

What  is  the  answer?  Henry  Ford  says  it  is 
a  much  shorter  day  for  workmen  without  re¬ 
ducing  their  pay.  If  the  wages  and  salaries  are 
reduced,  then  there  will  not  be  so  much  money 


in  circulation,  so  many  products  cannot  be  bou  ;ht 
and  standards  of  life  will  go  down,  theref)re 
some  economists  say  that  while  certain  clases 
of  labor  probably  ought  to  have  their  pay  re¬ 
duced,  on  the  whole  city  wages  should  be  man- 
tained  while  returns  to  the  farmer  should  jbe 
brought  up  to  the  city  level.  '  ‘ 

But  how  are  the  hours  on  the  farm  to  be 
shortened  under  present  conditions?  We  have 
been  in  many  different  sections  at  different  times 
during  the  past  few  weeks  and  everywhere  we 
have  seen  farmers  working  from  daylight  to  dark 
to  get  their  haying  done.  Financial  returns  to 
the  farmer  are  so  small  that  if  any  individuals 
or  groups  should  cease  to  work  long  hours  they 
would  be  ruined.  It  is  possible  that  the  time 
will  come  when  agriculture  will  have  to  find 
some  way  whereby  all  farmers  will  co-operate 
to  limit  their  working  time  to  not  over  six  or 
eight  hours  a  day. 

Bad  Year  for  Potatoes 

OUR  heartfelt  sympathy  goes  out  to  growers 
of  early  potatoes  many  of  whom  have  been 
quite  or  almost  ruined  by  the  disastrously 
low  prices  which  they  are  receiving  this  summer 
for  their  product.  High  quality  potatoes  have 
sold  on  the  market  recently  for  less  than  one 
cent  per  pound  wholesale,  at  prices  ranging  from 
$1.37  to  $1.50  in  barrels  weighing  from  165  to 
175  pounds.  This  is  the  cheapest  price  for  early 
potatoes  in  sixty  years.  Whole  sections  where 
early  potatoes  are  grown  in  quantity  are  plunged 
into  gloom. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  ever  say,  “We  told  you 
so”,  but  we  have  emphasized  time  and  again  Ion 
before  planting  time  the  need  of  keeping  down 
potato  acreage  this  season,  and  the  only  objec 
of  saying  anything  about  this  distressing  situation 
now  is  to  point  out  the  fact  that  we  as  farmers 
must  learn  to  follow  more  closely  economic 
trends,  market  cycles,  and  especially  forecasts 
We  admit  that  this  information  is  often  faulty 
yet  it  is  safer  than  no  guide  at  all,  and  there  has 
been  every  indication  that  there  would  be  too 
many  potatoes  planted  this  spring. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  of  course,  weather  con 
ditions  have  a  tremendous  influence  on  any  crop 
and  weather  can  never  be  foretold.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  you  look  back  over  the  marketing 
history  of  any  crop  or  animal  product,  there  is 
an  almost  invariable  regulation  in  the  way  high 
prices  follow  low  prices  and  low  prices  high  ones 
in  cycles.  When  we  learn  to  regulate  production 
somewhat  by  a  closer  study  of  these  marke' 
trends,  agriculture  will  be  a  more  profitable 
business. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

More  and  more  farmers  every  year  are  find¬ 
ing  at  least  a  few  days  sometime  during  the 
summer  to  take  a  little  automobile  camping 
trip.  I  wish  that  every  member  of  our  big  fam¬ 
ily  could  get  one  of  these  vacations,  but  for  the 
sake  of  those  who  cannot  go,  we  print  the  fol 
lowing  little  parody  on  “Tenting  on  the  Ole 
Camp  Ground”,  taken  from  the  De  Laval  Month 
ly,  to  show  that  even  vacationing  has  its  prob 
lems : 

Many  are  the  jars  that  are  opened  tonight, 
Covered  with  evening  dew; 

Many  are  the  kids  that  are  howling  tonight; 
Many  are  the  black  flies,  too. 

For  we’re 

Tenting  tonight,  tenting  tonight. 

Tenting  on  the  old  camp  ground! 

There’s  a  pup  in  the  midst  of  the  apple  pie. 

And  Grandmother’s  knickers  are  torn. 

Oh,  the  back  tire’s  flat,  and  the  gas  tank’s  dry. 
And  we  wish  that  we’d  never  been  born! 

Tenting  tonight,  tenting  tonight. 

Tenting  on  the  old  camp  ground! 

Oh,  the  girl  in  the  car  from  Calumet 
Is  flirting  with  poor  Uncle  Will. 

Oh,  the  canned  heat’s  gone  and  the  beds  are  wet 
But  we’re  saving  a  hotel  bill! 

For  we’re 

Tenting  tonight,  tenting  tonight, 

Tenting  on  the  old  camp  ground! 
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A  Handful  of  Letters  to  the  Editor 

What  A.  A.  Folks  Are  Thinking— How  Is  Your  Health  ? 


“A  HE  travel  letters  lately  appearing  in  your 
valuable  paper  have  been  most  excellent 
as  viewed  from  many  angles.  I  have  not 
visited  any  of  the  places  mentioned,  al- 
ough  passing  through  Pennsylvania  at  least  two 
ozen  times.  My  route  lay  east  of  the  places 
mentioned,  but  not  so  far  away  that  a  little 
wing  to  the  westward  would  not  put  these  his- 
ric  places  within  view. 

Lancaster  is  the  burial  place  ©f  James  Buchan- 
n  and  Thaddeus  Stevens,  the  former  having 
eld  the  highest  office  to  be  bestowed  by  the 
merican  people,  but  beyond  holding  the  office, 
little  can  be  said.  The  latter  was  a  statesman 
nd  abolitionist  of  note.  Lancaster  County  con- 
ains  the  nativity  place  of  Robert  Fulton,  who  set 
he  first  steamer  plying  on  the  Hudson  River, 
t  is  truly  a  noted  county  from  a  biographical 
tandpoint. 

Mr.  Van  Wagenen’s  story  of  Gettysburg  is  bet- 
er  than  any  written  b}-  a  historian  that  I  have 
ead. 

Next,  Frederick,  Maryland,  is  where  Barbara 
riechie’s  name  became  famous  by  her  display 
f  patriotism  and  bravery.  It  will  thrill  most 
nyone  to  read  the  famous  poem. 

In  regard  to  Francis  Scott  Key,  the  article 
tates  he  was  born,  practiced  law  and  died  at 
rederick,  Maryland.  A  part  of  his  life  must 

ave  been  passed  at  Georgetown,  D.  C.,  _ 

or  in  preparing  to  erect  a  concrete 
ridge  leading  to  Roslyn,  Virginia,  it  was 
ecessary  to  remove  a  house  in  which 
e  once  lived,  and  the  bridge  was  named 
the  noted  author  of  the  “Star 


There  are  unemployed  men  in  Washington  to¬ 
day  who  will  suffer  or  appeal  to  charity  before 
they  exchange  a  dollar’s  worth  of  time  (their 
own  valuation)  for  a  half  dollar, 

Time  is  a  perishable  asset.  It  cannot  be 
stored.  It  must  be  used  at  once  or  lost  forever. 
So  it  seems  to  me  no  one  can  afford  to  waste  a 
dollar’s  worth  of  time  which  he  could  exchange 
for  a  half  dollar’s  worth  of  goods. — C.  W.  B., 

WorShtf  Dt  Cf  ^  ^ 

How  To  Get  More  Milk 

Allow  me  to  commend  your  stand  in  the 
matter  of  increasing  the  milk  production  at 
the  present  time.  Last  year  the  producers 
met  the  requirements,  were  given  an  increased 
price  for  a  short  period,  and  then  the  price  was 
cut  for  no  good  reason  as  far  as  the  farmers 
could  see.  Your  thought  is  right  that  all  that  is 
necessary  to  bring  up  production  is  to  pay  a  fair 
price. — W.  H.  P.,  New  Jersey. 

*  *  * 

Farm  Relief  Suggestions 

Being  a  'farmer,  I  am  interested  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  about  farm  relief.  I  do  not  see  let¬ 
ters  from  actual  farmers  bearing  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  It  seems  to  me  that  they  ought  to  ex¬ 
press  themselves  through  the  press.  I  am  not 


for 

ipangled  Banner”.  The  bridge  was 
Duilt  to  replace  the  famous  aqueduct 
bridge,  noted  in  Civil  War  days  for  the 
massage  of  Union  soldiers. — C.  M.  D., 
Jew  York. 

*  *  * 

Made  Progress  By  Saving 

OUR  statement  in  the  issue  of  April 
7  that  “no  one  can  afford  to  spend  a 
dollar’s  worth  of  time  to  save  a  half 
ollar’s  worth  of  goods”  is  misleading 
D  many  people. 

For  example,  my  father  and  mother 
uring  their  married  life,  1860-1906, 
aid  for  their  farm  in  Delaware  County, 
ew  York,  and  sent  their  son  through 
ollege,  contributed  liberally  to  the 
hurch  and  to  the  hungry  and  needy, 
hey  did  these  things  despite  the  piti- 
ully  and  eternally  small  income  of  the 
ill  farmers,  by  saving  what  their  neigh- 
ors  threw  away.  I  would  suggest  for 
onsideration  the  amendment  that  no  one 
an  afford  to  idle  away  a  dollar’s  worth 
f  time  when  he  might  save  a  half  dol- 
ar’s  worth  of  goods. 

Time  is  worth  exactly  what  you  can 
nd  do  obtain  with  it.  A  farmer  who 
vill  sit  on  his  haunches  by  a  coal  fire 
11  winter  saving  the  time  that  he  might 
evote  to  cutting  and  hauling  fuel  from 
is  own  woodlot,  to  the  benefit  of  him- 
elf  and  horses,  is  an  example  of  what  I 
ean.  A  half  dollar,  clear  and  free  of 
ill  demands  of  “taxes,  interest,  penalties 
nd  costs”  is  a  lot  of  money,  even  in 
hese  days  of  depreciated  currency.  It 
s  worth  at  least  a  week  of  corn  fed  idle- 
ess.  I  know  a  farm  family  of  four 
Fo  support  three  automobiles.  The 
[auto  being  such  a  time  saver,  that  family 
ust  save  many  dollars’  worth  of  time; 
'but  it  does  not  show  up  in  thfeir  bank 
jaeeount  as  well  as  though  they  had  de¬ 
nted  each  dollar’s  worth  of  this  time  to 
aving  a  half  dollar’s  worth  of  goods. 


A.  A.  Health  Scoring  Contest 


WE  give  below  a  health  score  card  which  we  hope  every  A.  A. 

reader  will  use  to  measure  his  or  her  own  health  habits  by.  The 
questions  were  prepared  by  the  Life  Extension  Institute  of  New  York, 
which  is  an  association  of  physicians  and  health  experts,  all  of  whom 
are  authorities  on  all  matters  of  health. 

More  and  more  modern  medical  science  is  putting  its  emphasis  on 
right  living  and  how  to  keep  well.  Few  people  appreciate  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  foundation  rules  of  health  which  are  given  in  this 
score  card.  “Neglect  of  one  or  more  of  the  rules,”  says  the  Life 
Extension  Institute,  “is  literally  responsible  for  most  of  the  ill  the 
body  is  heir  to.” 

Look  over  these  rules  and  see  how  near  you  come  to  right  living 
frem  a  health  standpoint.  You  will  find  it  fun  and  helpful  to  score 
yourself.  Allow  six  and  two  thirds  per  cent  or  credits  for  each  ques¬ 
tion.  If  you  think  you  are  perfect  on  any  question,  write  six  and 
two  thirds  per  cent  after  it;  if  not,  deduct  whatever  you  think  is 
right.  Do  not  be  too  easy  on  yourself.  When  you  have  scored  your¬ 
self  on  each  question,  add  up  the  credits  to  get  your  total  score  or 
mark.  If  you  have  a  total  of  80  per  cent  or  more,  you  either  have 
most  excellent  health  habits  or  else  you  have  been  too  easy  in  scor¬ 
ing — probably  the  latter. 

We  hope  these  questions  will  set  you  to  doing  some  important 
thinking  about  your  health.  If  yon  wish,  you  may  send  your  score 
in  to  American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
together  v^ith  any  questions  about  your  health  that  you  wish  to  ask. 
If  the  questions  are  such  as  can  be  answered  by  mail,  you  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  prompt  answer,  confidentially,  and  free  of  charge,  by  an  au¬ 
thority  on  the  subject. 

Get  out  your  pencil  now  and  take  an  inventory  on  what  you  are 
doing  for  health.  Here  are  the  questions; 

Score 

Air 

Ventilate  every  room  you  occupy . 

Wear  light,  loose  and  porous  clothes . 

Seek  out-of-door  occupations  and  recreation . 

Sleep  out-of-doors  ifi  you  can . 

Food 

Avoid  overeating  and  overweight . . . . 

Avoid  excess  of  high  protein  foods,  such  as  meat,  flesh 
foods,  eggs;  also  excess  of  salt  and  highly  seasoned  foods 

Eat  some  hard,  some  bulky,  some  raw  foods  daily . 

Eat  slowly  and  TASTE  your  food . 

Use  sufficient  water  internally  and  externally . . 

Poisons 

Secure  thorough  intestinal  elimination  daily . . 

Stand,  sit  and  walk  erect . . . 

Do  not  allow  poisons  and  infections  to  enter  the  body . 

Keep  the  teeth,  gums  and  tongue  clean . 

Activity 

Work,  play,  rest  and  sleep  in  moderation . 

Breathe  deeply;  take  deop-breathing  exercises  several 

tinaes  a  day . 

Keep  sOrene  and  whole-hearted . 


writing  because  Hthink  I  know  all  about  tke  sufeT 
ject,  but  when  we  consider  the  great  expense  or 
loss  caused  by  insects  and  plant  diseases,  we  a?® 
led  to  think  that  still  greater  services  through 
our  agricultural  colleges  and  agricultural  exten¬ 
sion  work  may  be  worth  more  to  the  farmers 
than  a  lot  of  legislation. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  so  many  industries 
add  the  taxes  they  pay  to  the  cost  of  the  product 
and  charge  it  up  to  the  farmer,  and  since  the 
farmer  cannot  do  this  but  must  take  what  the 
market  offers,  I  think  that  the  state  or  the  nation, 
or  both  contributing,  should  make  all  our  public 
roads  and  assess  no  taxes  against  them. 

Another  thing  we  farmers  should  have  is  bet¬ 
ter  protection  against  prowling  thieves.  I  do  n«t 
know  any  other  industry  so  exposed  to  thieves 
as  the  farmer.  We  should  have  police  and  de¬ 
tective  service  free  of  charge. 

We  should  have  better  veterinary  service. 
Many  of  us  have  to  go  fifteen  or  twenty  miles 
for  such  service  and  then  find  that  the  doctor  is 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  out  in  an  opposite  di¬ 
rection.  And  when  we;  get  him,  his  fee  is  ex¬ 
cessive. 

No  doubt,  some  of  your  readers  may  not  agree 
with  me  and  would  mention  other  ways  in  which 
they  think  the  farmer  should  be  helped.  Well, 
I  could  mention  some  other  things,  but  my  letter 
would  get  too  long.  There  is  one  thing, 
however,  which  I  wish  to  urge  farmers 
to  do  for  themselves,  and  all  persons  of 
voting  age  also,  and  that  is  to  VOTE. 
Far  too  many  persons  neglect  this  blood 
bought  privilege,  and  others  dishonor  the 
privilege  by  selling  their  vote  or  follow¬ 
ing  the  dictates  of  dishonest  bosses.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  so  many  officers  elected 
under  such  conditions  use  their  positions 
to  fill  their  pockets  by  selling  special 
privileges  to  some,  enabling  them  to  op¬ 
press  others. 

More  of  our  people  need  to  learn  the 
fact  that  no  vote  honestly  cast  for  honest 
principles  and  honest  persons  is  ever  lost, 
even  though  it  be  but  one  among  millions, 
and  every  vote  purchased  or  dishonestly 
cast  for  wrong  principles  and  dishonest 
persons  is  worse  than  wasted,  everi 
though  one  of  the  winning  number. 
When  more  people  realize  this  truth  and 
act  accordingly,  we  will  elect  honest  of¬ 
ficials  and  will  secure  the  right  kind  of 
legislation. 

We  need  men  who  will  say  with  Q^r- 
field :  “I  would  rather  be  beaten  in  the 
right  than  succeed  in  the  wrong.”— 
D.  P.  H.,  New  York. 
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Dirt  Road  Worse  Than  Forty 
Years  Ago 

JUST  a  word  to  let  you  know  kow 
much  I  appreciate  your  paper,  the  re¬ 
liable  Amerioan  Agriculturist.  The 
homelike  letters  of  our  genial  friend. 
Prof.  M.  C.  Burritt,  are  always  interest¬ 
ing.  Your  position  on  the  dirt  road 
question  is  correct.  I  live  on  a  dirt  road 
on  which  I  have  lived  for  74  years  and 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is 
worse  than  it  was  forty  to  fifty  years 
ago  when  worked  under  the  old  path- 
master  system. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  th^t 
the  roads  have  much  harder  use  t0d|y 
than  then.  The  heavy  trucks  from  the 
eities  naake  the  keeping  of  road§  more 
difficult,  and  for  this  reason  we  think 
more  of  the  money  that  we  pay  in  high¬ 
way  taxes  should  be  used  on  Our  lde4-l 
(Continued  on  Fade  S) 
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AReputa 
tionforPay 
ing  Bigger 
Milk  Profits 

There  is  never  any  question  about 
Ney  Dairy  Barn  Equipment  paying 
bigger  milk  profits.  There  can  be  no  doubtc 
about  its  always  being  in  working  order. 
Ney  Stall,  No.  11,  illustrated,  includes 
stanchion  which  flips  shut.  No  levers  to 
pull.  Materials  used  are  heavier  and  Ney 


Equipment  is  easy 
to  install. 

NeyDairyBarnEquip- 
mentandNeyHayTools 
have  earned  a  reputation 
for  durability  and  labor  sav¬ 
ing  operation.  Over  50  years’of 
manufacturing  experience  goes  into 
these  products.  Your  dealer  can  show  you 
the  complete  Ney  Line  which  he  stands 
back  of  unreservedly  because  we  back 
him  up.  Write  for  Catalog  No  180  illus¬ 
trating  Ney  Line  and  name  of  Ney  Dealer. 
The  Ney  Meg.  Company*  Canton,  Ohio 

Est.  1879  '  Minneapolis.  Minn.  *  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 


The  complete  Ney  Line  includes  stalls,  stanchions,  water  bowls,  pens,  litter  carriers,  haying 
tools  including  hay  carriers,  hay  forks,  hay  knives,  pulleys  and  hardware  specialties. 


n  I  /i|||o|rriIiatched  by  the  best  system  of 

vuuj  Barred, 

White  Rocks,  Reds,  $11.00  per  100;  White  Wjan- 
dottes,  $12.00  per  100;  Heavy  Broilers,  $9.00  per 
100.  Add  25c  on  orders  for  less  than  100.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Desk  H.  Nunda,  N.  Y. 
Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Association 

Quality  Baby  Chicks,  $10.  per  100  up 

Reduced  prices.  Better  order  now.  Thousands  hatching 
daily.  Active,  husky,  pure  bred  chicks.  12  varieties.  We 
hatch  all  year  around.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postage 
prepaid.  Send  for  price  list.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCH¬ 
ERY,  335  Main  St..  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604  or  337 


N  rJhnenican. 

SEPARATOR 

Sent  on  30  days  trial,  freight  paid.  Fac¬ 
tory  prices  low  as  ,$2.30  a  month. 

Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  Seizes.  Easiest 
to  turn  and  clean.  Lifetime  Guarantee.  Free 
Catalog.  Shows  big  savings  on  highest  grade 
cream  separators.  Write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Dept.  20-W,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y.  or 
Dept.  20-W,  1929  West  43rd  St.,  Chicago.  III. 


Large  Barron  Wh.  Leg.,  8c;  Com- 

I  nil  IVm  9c; 

^***'^**^  Heavy  Mixed,  8c;  Light,  6c.  Reduced 
on  500  or  more.  100%  g't’d.  Order  direct.  “New 
Cir.”  TWIN  HATCHERY,  McALISTERVI  LLE,  PA. 


Class  A  Pullets 

We  have  from  2  to  3.000  pullets  ready  to  ship  each  week. 

BOS  HATCHERY,  ZEELAND,  MICH.  R.  2  A. 


•APEC 


CufferO^af 
2>oesJSfC/qff^ 

^^Quality  and  Quantity  of  Cutting” 

are  the  Papec  features  that  most  appeal  to  J.  Smith  Brundage, 
Superintendent  of  the  Steuben  County  (N.Y.)  Farnas.  The  Papec 
cuts  ensilage  fine  and  even,  so  that  it  will  pack  firmly.  It  “eats 
up  com”  as  fast  as  a  man  can  throw  it  from  the  wagon.  Needs 
no  man  at  the  feeding  table,  thanks  to  the  Third  Roll.  Fills 
the  highest  silo  without  stress  or  strain.  Operates  at  low  cost. 

Four  sizes — ask  your  dealer  to  show  them. 

Write  us  TODAY  for  FREE  1928  Catalog. 

Papec  Machin^Co* 

111  Main  St.,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


jf/ourTlefgfiborTfasOne-'JfskTfin 
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A,Als  Western  New  York 

Farm  and  Home  Talk 


Fighting  the  Weather 


NO  one  who  has 
not  lived  on  a 
farm  and  made  his  living  from  the  land 
can  fully  realize  what  a  factor  rainfall 
is  in  production  and  in  the  life  of  man. 
Rain  may  cause  the  city  dweller  in- 


“Harry.”  It  wil 
be  a  great  program 
and  the  opportunity  of  the  season  t( 
compare  notes  with  other  growers 
Harvest  ought  to  be  over  by  that  timi 
and  growers  able  to  take  a  day  or  tw( 


By  M.  C.  BURRITT 


convenience,  it  may 
spoil  his  picnic  or  the 
lack  of  it  dry  up  his 
front  lawn,  hut  with 
the  farmer  rain 
makes  or  unmakes 
the  day’s  work,  deter¬ 
mines  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  his  income  and 
because  of  these  two 
vital  factors  it  in¬ 
fluences  greatly  his 
state  of  mind  and  his 
happiness.  Every- 
body  talks  about  it,  as  I  write  about  it. 
Western  New  York  has  had  much  more 
than  its  share  this  season.  Conse¬ 
quently  farm  work  is  so  behind  that 
we  have  given  up  catching  up,  much 
irreparable  damage  has  been  done  to 
some  crops  and  many  farmers  are  so 
discouraged  they  do  not  care  any  more. 

Hay  Harvest  Nearing  Completion 

Pretty  good  progress  was  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  with  haying.  A  few 
have  finished.  With  good  weather  the 
coming  week  hay  will  be  pretty  well  in 
the  barn.  Wheat  harvest  has  begun. 
Perhaps  a  third  of  it  is  in  the  shock 
in  this  vicinity.  It  shocks  up  better 
than  anticipated  although  there  is  a 
large  amount  of  green  stuff  in  the 
bundles  which  will  be  hard  to  cure. 
The  -  wheat  itself  is  dead  ripe.  Not 
much  cultivation  has  been  done,  be¬ 
cause  the  ground  has  been  too  wet  and 
the  weeds  are  terrible.  Much  of  it 
never  will  he  done.  We  have  been  for¬ 
tunate  in  having  most  of  our  cultivated 
crops  on  tiled  land  and  have  been  able 
to  cultivate  more.  But  it  takes  tile 
several  days  to  carry  off  so  much  ex¬ 
cess  water. 

Grain  Crops  Are  Good 

There  are  some  benefits  even  from 
excess  rain.  Spring  grain  is  very 
good.  Barley  will  be  ready  to  cut  next 
week  and  oats  are  turning.  The  rain 
has  also  given  us  a  very  good  red  rasp¬ 
berry  crop,  both  in  amount  and  quality. 
We  have  a  wonderfully  good  seeding  of 
sweet  clover  in  the  wheat  stubble.  It 
was  so  big  that  quite  a  bit  of  it  was 
cut  and  bound  into  the  wheat  bundles. 
This  was  seeded  and  inoculated  late  in 
the  spring,  May  16,  and  dragged  in. 
Lime  was  applied  to  the  wheat  ground 
last  fall.  We  expect  to  plow  this  crop 
under  next  spring  for  cabbage.  Our 
sweet  clover,  self-seeded  in  the  or¬ 
chards  as  a  cover  crop,  is  also  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good  this  season.  The 
second  cutting  alfalfa  is  almost  a  per¬ 
fect  stand  and  will  give  a  big  crop. 

Horticultural  Society  Meeting 

The  summer  meetings  of  the  State 
Horticultural  Society  will  soon  he  here. 
The  western  meeting  will  be  held  at 
Geneva  on  August  15  in  conjunction 
with  a  world  congress  of  entomolo¬ 
gists;  the  eastern  meeting  at  Peru  in 
the  upper  Champlain  Valley  on  August 
17.  Thomas  Byrd,  apple  grower  in 
Virginia  and  Edwin  Smith,  London 
fruit  representative  of  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  will  be  the 
speakers  at  both  meetings.  Thomas 
Byrd  is  the  “Tom”  of  “Tom,  Dick  and 
Harry”,  the  famous  flier  being  “Dick” 
and  the  great  Governor  of  Virginia,  the 


off. 

The  next  week,  August  25,  the  Vir 
ginia  summer  meeting  occurs.  An  ef 
fort  is  being  made  by  our  society  to 
get  a  representative  group  of  our  grow¬ 
ers  to  attend  the  Virginia  meeting  to 
get  acquainted  with  our  neighbor 
growers  and  to  study  our  biggest  bar¬ 
rel  apple  competitor.  Any  growers  in¬ 
terested  in  making  the  trip  should  get 
in  touch  with  Secretary  McPherson  at 
LeRoy. 


With  the  A,  A, 
Vegetable  and 
Crop  Grower 


Play 


the  Exhibition  Game 

By  Paul  Work 

The  vegetable  show  at  State  Fair 
has  become  a  real  institution.  We 
have  the  most  liberal  premium  list  anc 
the  largest  display  of  any  State  Fair, 
Many  more  commercial  growers 
should  take  part  in  the  vegetable 
shows.  There  is  no 
better  way  to  focus 
the  attention  on  the 
points  of  excellence  in 
vegetables  than  to 
choose  specimens  for 
exhibition.  Then  one 
naturally  strives  to 
bring  his  whole  mar¬ 
ket  crop  nearer  to  the 
ideal  and  that  pays, 
When  premiums  for 
individual  plates  anc 
for  market  packages 
run  to  $12  and  for 
$100,  the  commercia 
grower  may  look  for  the  awards  to  at 
least  partly  repay  for  time  and  trouble. 

The  same  argument  applies  to  the 
Rochester  Exposition  and  to  many  of 
the  better  county  fairs. 

Vegetable  men  should  protest  vigor¬ 
ously  against  the  disgraceful  exhibition 
conditions  that  prevail  at  some  county 
fairs.  While  not  much  money  can  or¬ 
dinarily  he  spent  on  a  single  depart¬ 
ment,  a  little  personal  interest  and  at¬ 
tention  would  usually  bring  at  least  a 
good  tent,  adequate  benches  and  above 
all  orderly  arrangement  and  labeling 
so  that  the  visitor  can  learn  something. 

Most  fair  officers  are  glad  to  co-op¬ 
erate  in  matters  of  this  sort  and  a  lit 
tie  display  of  interest  will  usually  bring 
results. 

A  good  show  can  help  greatly  in  in¬ 
creasing  the  popularity  of  vegetables 
and  in  raising  the  general  standards 
of  production.  We  should  not  neglect 
this  resource. 


Paul  Work 

collections  to 


Cannery  Tomatoes  Hit  by  Water 

Chautauqua  County  cannery  toma¬ 
toes  have  suffered  very  severely  from 
too  much  water.  On  low  lands  the 
vines  are  small  and  yellow,  while  on 
slightly  higher  ground  they  have  made 
an  excessive  growth  of  vines.  The 
situation  in  Orleans  and  Monroe  Coun¬ 
ties  seems  to  be  about  normal. 


The  Lettuce  Situation 

The  preliminary  estimates  of  lettuce 
acreage  show  a  considerable  increase 
over  last  year  and  about  the  same 
amount  as  compared  with  1926.  Losses 
from  flooding  have  been  fairly  heavy 
with  the  result  that  prices  have  been 
favorable  thus  far,  ranging  from  a 
$1.50  to  $1.75  per  box  of  24  heads  with 
(Continued  on  Page  8X 
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Facts  Back  of  Your  Milk  Check 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 


liandled  by  smaller  dealers  or  independ- 
lent  plants  is  pasteurized  in  the  country, 
puring  the  surplus  period,  that  which 
lean  not  be  sold  in  fluid  form  is  manu- 
Ifactured  into  various  by-products  in  the 
Icountry  plant. 

I  Practically  all  of  the  milk  which  is 
liot  bottled  in  the  country  goes  to  the 
tity  plants  and  distribution  points  in 
l^ced  milk  cars  in  40-quart  cans.  The 
■only  exception  is  the  use  of  a  few  tank 
cars  which  operate  on  the  same  princi¬ 
ple  as  the  ordinary  thermos  bottle.  The 
pnilk  is  forced  in  at  the  country  plant 
land  forced  out  at  the  delivery  point. 
[It  is  possible  that  these  great  tanks 
[will  bring  about  radical  changes  in  the 
whole  business  of  handling  milk. 

Too  Many  Milk  Plants 

The  chief  criticism  of  country  plants 
is  that  there  are  too  many  of  them,  too 
much  duplication.  The  cost  of  hand¬ 
ling  raw  milk  in  a  country  plant  av- 
[eraging  about  70  cans  per  day  is  16.4 
cents  more  per  hundred  pounds  than 
in  the  plant  handling  300  cans  per  day. 
Study  shows  that  far  too  many  plants 
are  operating  in  this  New  York  milk 
shed  with  resulting  low  volume  per  unit 
for  many  of  them.  It  is  estimated  that 
30  per  cent  of  all  the  plants  in  the  ter¬ 
ritory  could  be  eliminated,  if  there  were 
lone  organization  instead  of  several, 
j  Think  what  this  would  mean  in  sav¬ 
ings  ! 

'  After  reaching  the  large  city  plants, 
the  milk  is  pasteurized  and  bottled,  if 
jit  has  not  already  been  done  in  the 
country,  and  is  now  ready  for  the  de¬ 
livery  wagon.  Much  of  the  loose  or 
bulk  milk  is  sold  at  wholesale  to  deal¬ 
ers,  hotels,  restaurants,  and  stores.  Ap¬ 
proximately  half  of  the  fluid  milk  is 
sold  in  this  form  and  it  is  this  class  of 
milk  which  causes  most  of  the  com¬ 
petitive  trouble  among  dealers  which 
leads  to  cutting  prices. 

Loose  Milk  in  Disfavor 

The  health  authorities  look  with  dis¬ 
favor  on  loose  milk  also  because  of  the 
chance  it  has  of  becoming  dirty  when 
being  dipped  out  in  stores  and  in  other 
ways  before  it  reaches  the  consumer. 
The  great  argument  for  it  is  that  it 
can  be  sold  to  consumers  for  much  less 
than  in  bottled  form  and  therefore  is 
within  the  reach  of  poor  people,  so  that 
without  doubt  the  surplus  would  be 
greatly  increased  if  it  were  required 
to  bottle  all  milk.  For  example,  the 
retail  price  of  Grade  B  bottled  milk  in 
New  York  City  the  last  of  July  is  six¬ 
teen  cents  a  quart.  The  price  per  quart 
of  Grade  B  dipped  or  loose  milk  in  the 
stores  is  twelve  cents.  Four  cents  dif¬ 
ference  per  quart  is  a  lot  to  poor 
people. 

Most  of  the-  milk  from  the  country 
reaches  the  unloading  platforms  in  New 
York  City  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
and  is  ready  for  distribution  in  the 
small  hours  of  the  next  morning.  Lined 
up  before  daylight  at  the  city  distri¬ 
buting  plants  are  the  horses  and  de¬ 
livery  wagons  which  deliver  the  bot¬ 
tled  milk  to  the  retail  trade. 

Amount  of  Milk  on  a  Wagon 

The  average  sale  on  a  wagon  is  about 
350  points.  One  quart  of  milk  or  but¬ 
termilk,  two  pints  of  milk,  one-half 
pint  of  cream,  one  pound  of  butter,  one 
dozen  eggs,  or  a  package  of  cheese 
constitutes  one  “point”.  Sales  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia  probably  averaged  over  400 
points  per  wagon,  probably  due  in  part 
to  the  fact  that  the  store  trade  in  milk 
is  smaller. 

Some  persons  wonder  why  horses  are 
still  used  on  the  milk  wagons.  The 
answer  is  that  they  are  cheaper  than 
motors.  A  milk  wagon  does  not  have 
to  travel  far  to  deliver  its  load  after  it 
once  reaches  its  district  and  of  course 
the  stops  are  very  frequent.  The 
horses  are  so  trained  that  they  stop 
and  start  themselves  and  the  milkman 
uiay  carry  a  basket  of  bottles  around 
an  apartment  house  and  coming  out  on 
the  next  corner  find  his  faithful  horse 
there  waiting  for  him. 

The  average  pay  of  a  milkman  is 
about  fifty  dollars  a  week.  He  gets 
approximately  thirty-five  dollars  in 


salary  and  a  small  commission  on  sales. 
This  is  fairly  good  pay,  even  for  a  large 
city,  but  the  men  are  of  high  calibre 
and  as  a  rule  courteous,  and  render  ex¬ 
cellent  service.  It  is  figured  that  the 
average  retail  milk  driver  in  New  York 
probably  gets  a  little  over  two  cents 
for  each  quart  of  milk  delivered.  In 
Chicago,  the  driver  gets  about  three 
cents  for  the  wage  rates  are  higher 
and  the  number  of  points  delivered  per 
wagon  is  much  less  than  in  New  York. 

Duplication  in  the  City 

Another  big  difficulty  adding  to  the 
cost  of  delivering  milk  is  in  the  dupli¬ 
cation  of  deliveries  in  the  same  blocks 
or  neighborhood  by  different  milk  com¬ 
panies.  One  can  understand  how  the 
cost  is  increased  when  a  milkman, 
climbing  two  or  three  flights  of  stairs 
possibly  to  deliver  one  pint  of  milk, 
and  going  down,  meets  the  milkman 
of  a  rival  company  coming  up  with  an¬ 
other  pint  for  the  family  next  door. 
It  does  not  take  many  such  trips  at 
the  high  wage  rate  to  make  the  cost 
more  than  the  worth  of  the  milk. 
Various  consumers’  co-operative 
schemes  have  been  proposed  for  organ¬ 
izing  all  the  consumers  within  certain 
communities  within  cities  to  buy  all  of 
their  milk  from  one  source.  This  would 
of  course  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of 
distribution,  but  it  seems  to  be  just  as 
difficult  to  get  city  folks  to  organize 
as  it  is  farmers. 

In  the  last  five  years  there  has  been 
a  large  increase  in  the  merging  and 
consolidation  of  milk  dealers  not  only 
in  the  metropolitan  district  but 
throughout  the  United  States.  This 
movement  has  the  disadvantage  of  con¬ 
centrating  power  within  the  hands  of 
great  corporations  and  increasing  the 
tendency  toward  monopoly.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  good  accomplished 
probably  offsets  the  danger  because  of 
the  great  efficiencies  possible  in  cutting 
out  costly  competition  and  duplication 
thereby  greatly  decreasing  the  costs  of 
distribution.  It  is  probable,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  the  two  companies,  Shef¬ 
field  and  Borden,  now  sell  more  than  75 
per  cent  of  the  fluid  milk  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  district. 

Where  the  Dollar  Goes 

While  we  are  speaking  of  milk  hand¬ 
ling  costs,  mention  should  be  made  of 
the  ill  shape  of  Manhattan  Island  for 
delivering  milk  and  other  produce  of 
all  kinds.  Much  of  the  milk  comes  in 
on  the  Jersey  side  and  has  to  be 
brought  across  the  river  and  landed 
near  the  foot  of  Manhattan  Island.  The 
narrow  city  streets  and  the  congested 
traffic  greatly  interfere  with  getting 
that  milk  transported  and  delivered  to 
uptown  consumers. 

Many  farmers  are  of  the  opinion  that 
milk  dealers  make  too  much  money. 
Many  of  them  no  doubt  have  made  too 
much  in  the  past,  although  there  have 
been  thousands  of  failures.  It  is  true 
also  that  the  bigger  companies  pay 
good  dividends,  but  these  dividends  are 
the  result  of  handling  a  very  large  vol¬ 
ume  of  milk  rather  than  from  making 
a  large  profit  on  a  small  volume. 

About  51  per  cent  of  the  New  York 
City  consumer's  dollar  goes  to  the 
farmer  for  the  raw  product;  7  per  cent 
for  freight;  10  per  cent  for  processing; 
and  25  per  cent  for  delivery.  Other 
miscellaneous  items  make  up  about  3 
per  cent,  leaving  3%  per  cent  to  pay 
dividends.  The  latter  item,  amounting 
to  a  little  less  than  one-half  cent  a 
quart,  represents  a  fair  but  not  exces¬ 
sive  rate  of  return  on  the  millions  of 
dollars  invested  in  the  business.  It  in¬ 
cludes  both  the  dealer’s  profit  and  the 
interest.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
any  large  amount  of  saving  made  be¬ 
tween  what  the  consumer  pays  and 
what  the  farmer  gets  must  be  made  iii 
greater  efficiencies  in  handling  the  milk 
rather  than  from  dealers’  profits. 

(To  Be  Continued  Next  Week) 


The  average  annual  cost  of  replacing 
farm  niachinery  is  halved  if  the  imple¬ 
ments  are  stored  as  they  should  be. 


a  Successful  daiiTtnan 


MrCE-Hoyts 

Jersey  Iferd  Averaged. 

^  213.3S  Profit  Per  Conv 


The  herd  of  C.  E.  Hoyt,  of  Sabula,  Pennsylvania,  holds 
the  honor  of  producing  the  greatest  amount  of  butterfat 
per  cow  among  all  Jersey  herds  in  Pennsylvania  cow  test 
associations  during  1927.  Nor  is  this  any  empty  honor  for 
after  his  Larro  feed  bills  were  paid,  his  thirteen  pure  bred 
Jerseys  returned  an  average  profit  of  $213.35  per  cow. 

Mr.  Hoyt  judges  the  ration  for  his  herd — not  by  its  price 
per  bag — but  by  the  profit  left  after  the  feed  bill  is  paid, 
and  by  the  health  and  condition  of  his  cows. 

Not  satisfied  with  just  ordinary  results,  Mr.  Hoyt  began 
feeding  Larro  fifteen  years  ago.  He  has  been  feeding  Larr6 
ever  since  because  it  produced  better  than  usual  health, 
more  milk,  more  profit. 


By  all  means  feed  Larro  to  cows  on  pasture.  Grass  alone  is 
not  enough.  It  fails  to  provide  all  the  necessary  materials 
for  body  maintenance  and  profitable  production; thus  these 
materials  must  come  from  the  cows*  bodies — the  cows  lose 
weight,  vitality  and  milking  condition  just  at  the  time  they 
should  be  gaining — storing  up  flesh  and  energy  for  profit¬ 
able  winter  production. 


Larro  Dairy  Feed  contains  no  fillers  or  off  grade  materi¬ 
als  of  any  kind  —  nothing  but  ingredients  of  known  high 
quality  and  feeding  value*  Powerful  magnets  remove  all 
nails,  wire,  iron  and  steel  trash*  Nothing  goes  into  Larro 

sacks  but  sweet,  wholesome,  stand' 
ardized  grains* 


FEEDS  THAT  DO  NOT  VARY 
FOR  COWS-HOGS-POULTRY 


THE  LARRO  WE  MILLING  COMPANY,  Detroit,  Mich! 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


Milk  Prices 

The  following  are  the  August  prices 
for  milk  in  the  basic  zone  of  201-210 
miles  from  New  York  City. 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 


on  milk  testing 

coi 

Sheffield  on 

the  basis  of  3%. 

Dairymen’s 

Sheffield 

Class 

League 

Producers 

1  Fluid  Milk.... 

3.37 

3.17 

2  Fluid  Cream 

2.10 

2A  Fluid  Cream 

2.26 

2B  Cond.  Milk.. 

Soft  Cheese.. 

2.31 

3  Evap.  Cond. 

1.90 

Milk  Powder 

Hard  Cheese 

2.40 

4  Butter  and  American  cheese. 

Based  on  New  York 

CREAMERY 

SALTED 

Higher  than  extra.... 

Extra  (92sc) . . . 

84*91  score . 

Lower  Grades. . 


LIVE  POULTRY  SHIPPERS 

SHIP  YOUR  BROILERS,  fowl,  rabbits  and 
other  poultry  to  a  house  which  gives  you: 

PROMPT  RETURNS— HIGHEST  PRICES, 
MINIMUM  SHRINKAGE  (Returns  on  every  pound 
we  sell), 

ADVICE  WHEN  TO  SHIP  TO  STRIKE  BEST 
FREE  USE  OF  COOPS. 

Tags,  bulletins  or  other  information, 

BAEDECKER  &  WILLIAMS,  INC., 


West  Washington  Market 


New  York  Cit* 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


EGG  PRODUCERS 

Get  Best  Net  Results 

by  shipping  their  eggs  to  a  house  making  a  special¬ 
ty  of  Fancy  Quality  White  and  Brown  Eggs.  Our 
25  Years  experience  in  the  business  will  be  of 
some  benefit  to  you  if  you  ship. 

ESCHENBRENNER  &  CO.,  INC. 

Cor.  Reade  &  Hudson  Sts.,  New  York 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SHIP 
LIVE  BROILERS  and  EGGS 
DELAY  MAY  COST  YOU  MONEY 

We  remit  daily  at  top  market.  Write  for  coops,  tags, 
information  on  market  prices,  etc.  J.  C.  B.  has  satis¬ 
fied  thousands  of  shippers  for  over  23  years. 

JOSEPH  C.  BERMAN,  Inc. 

WEST  WASHINGTON  MARKET,  N.  Y. 


Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 
Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  in  New  York  City. 
Established  1883,  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet 
for  your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and 
free  holiday  calendar  folder  K  27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc.  com^muslon 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  City  Merchant 


rr'  C  Etc. — Small  consignments  from 
producers  in  your  territory  bring 
very  attractive  prices  NOW.  Prompt  returns 
always.  Befer  to  Dun  or  Bradstreet.  Ship  us 
your  next  case.  ZENITH  BUTTEE  &  EGG 
CO.,  170  Duane  Street,  New  York  City. 


vance  was  lost  and  trading  slipped  off 
proportionately.  Even  a  one  half  cent 
advance  in  Chicago  failed  to  have  any 
effect.  As  we  go  to  press  the  situation 
seems  to  be  holding  fairly  firm.  There 
appears  to  be  little  or  no  disposition 
to  shade  prices,  and  a  fair  amount  of 
business  is  being  done.  Of  course,  con¬ 
sumption  is  light  which  is  usual  at  this 
time  of  year.  One  feature  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  very  noticeable,  namely  that  at 
the  level  between  44%  and  45  trading 
keeps  up  to  a  normal  level,  above  or 
below  that  range  there  are  sharp 
changes  in  the  market. 


City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  American 
cheese. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  August  1927  was  $2.95 
for  3.5%  milk,  and  Sheffield’s  $2.80  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received 
from  the  dealer  is  the  result  of  the  weighted  average. 

Butter  Continues  to  Fluctuate 


Cheese  Continues  Quiet 


STATE 

FLATS 

Fresh  Fancy  . 
Fresh  Average 

Held  Fancy  . 

Held  Average  . 


Aug. 


25-28 

23-24 


25 

23 


July  25 

-26 
-24 


Aug.  I  July  25  Aug.  3, 
1927 

45%-46'/4  45  -45'/2  41  -41 '/a 

.45'/4  44'/*  -40'/* 

42'/* -44%  42  -44  37  -40 

40  -42  40'/*-4l'/*  35  -36 


The  up  and  down  movement  that  has 
characterized  the  butter  market  the 
past  few  weeks  has  continued  during 
the  period  since  our  last  report.  The 
market  has  been  very  sensitive  to 
changes  in  the  amount  of  receipts  as 
well  as  to  the  activity  of  the  buying 
element.  On  the  28th  the  week  closed 
with  sentiment  showing  some  expect¬ 
ancy  of  a  lower  price.  The  week  closed 
with  slow  trading  and  pressure  to  sell. 
Those  who  gave  the  situation  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  doubt  certainly  looked  for  no 
advance. 

However  Saturday’s  arrivals  were 
very  light,  and  on  Monday  there  was  no 
surplus  in  most  of  the  stores.  Accor(i- 
ingly  prices  went  up  a  half  a  cent.  This 
advance  strained  the  situation  and  by 
Tuesday  morning  one  half  of  the  ad- 


NEARBY  WHITE 

Aug.  1 

July  25 

Aug.  3, 

Hennery 

1927 

Selected  Extras  . 

44-47 

43-45 

38  -41 

Average  Extras  .... 

41-43 

41-42 

35  -37 

Extra  Firsts  . 

36-39 

36-39 

30  -34 

Firsts  . 

33-35 

33-35 

28 

Gathered  . 

32-36 

32-36 

26  -31 

Pullets  . . 

26  -28 

Pewees  . 

25-26 

21 

BROWNS 

Hennery  . . . 

39-42 

38  -40 

33  -38 

Gathered  . . 

31-38 

30'/* -37 

25'/* -32 

The  fancier  lines  of  fresh  eggs  com¬ 
ing  into  New  York  have  again  advanc¬ 
ed  over  last  week’s  quotations.  The 
situation  is  such  that  we  do  not  feel 
like  crowing  any  too  loudly,  the  reason 
being  that  eggs  are  not  moving  any  too 
well.  The  higher  prices  have  undoubt¬ 
edly  attracted  supplies  for  our  receipts 
are  heavier.  At  the  same  time  stocks 
have  not  been  clearing  so  rapidly,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  intermediate  and  lower 
classes,  on  which  prices  have  not  ad¬ 
vanced.  In  fact,  there  is  a  little  ac¬ 
cumulation  indicating  a  sluggish  move¬ 
ment.  Eggs  from  the  Pacific  coast 
have  been  in  heavier  supply,  keeping 
the  trade  well  filled. 

The  advance  in  egg  prices  has  been 
more  pronounced  in  fancy  nearby 
whites  than  any  other  group.  The 
summer  resorts  have  diverted  a  large 
amount  of  our  better  grades  of  near- 
bys,  which  has  been  felt  in  the  lighter 
receipts  in  the  metropolitan  districts. 
Furthermore,  the  extreme  heat  has 
caused  production  to  shrink.  The 
shortage  of  fancy  qualities  from  nearby 
points  has  been  so  pronounced  that 
quite  an  element  in  the  trade  has 
swung  to  the  Pacific  Coast  product,  es¬ 
pecially  since  those  goods  were  not 
advanced  in  price. 

Live  Fowls  Firmer,  Broilers 


FOWLS 

Easier 

Aug.  1 

July  25 

Aug.  3, 

Colored  . 

27-28 

25 

1927 

22-23 

Leghorn  . 

22-24 

18-21 

18-20 

BROILERS  . 

Colored  - 

25-38 

25-42 

20-33 

Leghorn  . 

25-31 

25-32 

23-26 

DUCKS,  Nearby  . 

19-23 

20-23 

16-24 

The  live  poultry  market  has  swung 
around  from  a  week  ago.  The  demand 
for  fowls  has  improved  while  broilers, 
which  have  been  in  very  heavy  supply 
show  an  easier  trend.  In  fact,  colored 


broilers  have  slipped  just  a  shade  more 
than  leghorns.  Fowls  on  the  other 
hand  have  gained  considerably,  es¬ 
pecially  the  heavier  fowls,  which  show 
a  three  cent  increase.  The  supply  of 
broilers  is  liberal,  and  with  trade  none 
too  active  prices  have  had  to  give  way 
a  shade. 

The  trade  still  urges  shippers  to  time 
their  consignments  of  live  poultry  and 
rabbits  via  express  to  arrive  not  later 


Aug.  3, 
1927 

24'/* -26'/* 

271/2-28'/* 
25  -26'/* 


There  has  been  no  change  in  the 
cheese  market  since  our  last  report. 
The  make  in  Wisconsin  has  held  up 
very  well,  although  the  heavy  surplus 
seems  to  have  disappeared.  In  the 
East  manufacturing  is  on  a  much  light¬ 
er  scale,  and  it  is  reported  that  quali¬ 
ties  have  shown  more  irregularity  dur¬ 
ing  the  hot  weather.  We  have  been 
receiving  some  lower  cost  goods  in 
New  York  and  in  some  instances  these 
have  influenced  the  receivers  to  shade 
their  prices  slightly.  However,  where 
short  held  goods  of  desirable  quality 
are  wanted  the  buyers  are  still  paying 
26  %c.  The  ten  cities  making  daily  re¬ 
ports  show  a  heavier  into-storage 
movement  than  a  year  ago.  From  July 
19  to  July  26  approximately  1,374,000 
pounds  went  into  the  warehouses, 
which  is  about  500,000  pounds  more 
than  moved  into  storage  during  the 
same  period  a  year  ago.  At  this 
writing  our  cold  storage  holdings  are 
practically  on  par  with  those  of  a  year 
ago. 

Fancy  Nearby  Eggs  Higher 


Market  Reports  Daily  by  Radio 


Vp-to-the  minnle  market  information 
and  prices  are  broadcast  daily  for  your 
benefit  by  American  Agriculturist  co¬ 
operating  with  the  New  York  State  and 
Federal  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
through  station  WEAF.  The  reports 
are  broadcast  at  11:30  standard  time 
(12:30  daylight  saving  time)  daily  ex¬ 
cept  Saturday. 


than  Friday  morning.  Trading  on  Fri¬ 
day  afternoon  and  Saturday  is  practi¬ 
cally  absent,  and  therefore  any  late  ar¬ 
rivals  must  be  carried  over. 

Live  Stock 


LIVE  CALVES 

(per  100  lb) 

Aug.  3, 

Aug.  1 

July  25 

1927 

Prime  . . 

....  17.50-18.00 

16.50-17.00 

16.00-16.50 

Medium  . 

....  12.00-17.00 

11.00-16.00 

11.50-15.50 

Culls  . 

....  9.00-11.00 

9.00-10.00 

9.00-  9.50 

STEERS  (per  100  lb) 

Best  . 

....  14.00-15.00 

14.00-15.00 

12.50-13.00 

Medium  . 

._.  11.00-13.50 

11.00-13.50 

11.25-12.25 

Common  . 

....  9.00-10.50 

9.00-10.50 

9.25-il.OO 

BULLS  (per  100  lb.) 

Best  heavy . 

9.00-9.50 

9.00-9.50 

7.25-7.50 

Medium  . 

8.50-9.00 

8.50-9.00 

5.50-7.00 

Common  light.... 

7.50-8.00 

7.50-8.00 

4.00-5.00 

COWS  (per  100 

lb.) 

Best  heavy . 

.  9.50-10.25 

9.50-10.50 

5.50-6.00 

Medium  . . . 

.....  6.75-  8.75 

6.75-  9.00 

4.25-5.25 

Cutters  . 

....  4.50-  6.75 

4.00-  6.50 

2.50-4.00 

Reactors  . 

....  5.00-  9.50 

5.00-  9.50 

3.00-6.00 

LAMBS  (per  100  lb.) 

Prime  . 

....  15.00-15.50 

15.00-15.50 

13.25-13.75 

Medium  _ 

13.00-14.75 

13.00-14.50 

1 1.25-13.00 

Culls  _ 

9.00-12.00 

9.00-10.00 

9.50-10.50 

HOGS  (per  100 

lb.) 

Up  to  150  lbs...., 

10.00-11.00 

10.00-11.00 

11.25-12.00 

150-200  lbs . 

....  10.50-11.50 

10.50-11.50 

10.25-10.75 

Over  200  lbs . 

....  11.50-12.00 

11.50-12.00 

9.50-10.00 

RABBITS  (per 

lb.)  .15-  .20 

.I5-.20 

.24-26 

VEAL  CALVES 

(per  lb.) 

Country  dressed 

.I3-.23 

.I2-.22 

.I2-.22 

FUTURES 

Aug.  1 

July  25 

Aug.  3, 

(At  Chicago) 

1927 

Wheat  (Sept.) _ 

I.I9'/4 

I.22'/8 

1.37% 

Corn  (Sept.) . 

.98'/* 

.92% 

1.05% 

Oats  (Sept.) _ 

.38% 

.39% 

.44% 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red 

I.53'/4 

1.67% 

1.50'% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel.. 

1.27% 

1.22'/* 

I.2I'/4 

Oats,  No.  2 . 

.61'/* 

.64'/* 

.54 

FEEDS 

(At  Buffalo) 

July  28 

July  21 

July  30 

Grade  Oats  . 

44.00 

45.00 

34.50 

Spring  Bran  . 

29.50 

30.50 

29.50 

Hard  Bran  . 

31.50 

33.00 

31.00 

Standard  Mids  .... 

31.00 

34.00 

37.00 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 

40.00 

42.00 

41.00 

Flour  Mids  . 

44.00 

44.00 

41.00 

Red  Dog  . 

46.50 

46.00 

46.00 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

42.50 

43.00 

39.00 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

42.50 

43.00 

39.00 

Corn  Meal  . 

44.00 

43.00 

44.50 

Gluten  Feed  . 

42.75 

42.75 

36.00 

Gluten  Meal  . 

59.75 

59.75 

46.50 

36%  C.  S.  Meal 

50.00 

51.87 

38.00 

41%  C.  S.  Meal 

53.50 

56.00 

41.00 

43%  C.  S.  Meal 

55.50 

58.00 

43.00 

34%  0.  P.  Linseed 

Meal  . 

50.50 

50.50 

46.50 

The  above  quotations 

are  those 

of  the  local 

Buffalo 

taarket  and  are  F.  0. 

B.  They 

are  reported 

in  the 

weekly  letter  of  the  N. 
Agriculture  and  Markets. 


Y.  state  Department  of 


Hay  a  Shade  Higher 

Timothy  hay  grading  No.  1  shows  a 
little  shade  of  improvement  generally 
being  quoted  at  $25.00.  All  other  grades 
show  no  improvement,  prices  ranging 
anywhere  from  $15.00  to  $23.00  depend¬ 
ing  on  grade  and  mixture.  State  al¬ 
falfa  is  selling  from  $24.00  to  $28.00. 
Rye  straw  is  now  $27.00  to  $29.00. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables 

The  radio  is  a  God-send  to  shippers 
of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  Those 
who  are  not  associated  with  any  mar¬ 
keting  service  have  been  able  to  get 


an  idea  of  the  situation  existing  whe 
perishable  products  are  concerned. 

Early  apples  are  very  irregular 
price,  ranging  anywhere  from  40c 
$2.00  a  bushel.  Williams  Red  top 
list  with  Transparents,  Stars  and  As- 
trachans  following  closely. 

Supplies  of  southern  peaches  have 
been  very  heavy,  with  the  consequent 
dull  market  following  a  sharp  falling 
off  in  the  demand.  Georgia  Belles  and 
Albertas  generally  bring  from  75c  to 
$1.50  a  bushel. 

Some  up-river  pears  are  arriving  and 
bringing  from  $1.00  to  $2.00  a  bushel. 

Up-river  red  sour  cherries  that  show 
good  quality  are  easy  bringing  from 
$2.00  to  $2.25  per  12  quart  basket  with 
black  sours  covering  the  same  range. 
Poor  stuff  is  clearing  very  slowly. 

Western  New  York  carrots  are  on 
the  market,  one  car  of  baskets  show¬ 
ing  very  fancy  quality  sold  at  $3.25. 

Very  little  fancy  Catskill  cauliflower 
arriving  with  such  in  good  demand  at 
$4.00  to  $5.00  per  crate. 

Western  New  York  celery  is  coming 
in  now  with  quality  covering  a  wide 
range;  very  little  fancy. 

The  demand  for  strictly  fancy  state 
lettuce  is  good,  some  reaching  $3.00, 
but  $2.75  is  more  generally  the  top 
price. 

Up  state  peas  have  generally  been 
selling  from  $2.25  to  $2.50. 

Tomatoes  have  been  showing  very 
irregpilar  quality.  Fancy  south  Jersey 
Marglobes  have  been  bringing  as  high 
as  $2.50  with  $2.00  as  the  more  com¬ 
mon  price  for  a  20  quart  crate. 

Potato  Market  Firmer 

The  potato  market  again  shows  im¬ 
provement.  Receipts  have  been  lighter, 
and  prices  have  advanced.  Most  East¬ 
ern  Shore  Red  Stars  have  been  selling 
at  $2.00,  with  a  few  choice  at  $2.25. 
Old  Dominions  have  ranged  generally 
from  $2.00  to  $2.25,  some  Marylands 
as  high  as  $2.50.  Long  Islands  seldom 
bring  better  than  $2.00  a  bag,  as  do 
Jerseys. 


Live  veal  has  been  rather  scarce,  and 
the  market  has  gone  higher,  with  best 
nearbys  easily  reaching  $18.00. 

Live  lambs  have  no  difficulty  hold¬ 
ing  current  quotations. 

The  market  has  been  steady  on  all 
other  forms  of  live  stock. 

Feeds  and  Grains 


A  Handful  of  Letters  to  the 
Editor 

( Continued  from  Page  5 ) 
dirt  roads.  The  state  and  county  high¬ 
ways  should  be  financed  from  other 
sources  than  tax  on  real  estate. 

Don’t  let  up  on  the  rural  school  prob¬ 
lem  until  you  get  a  more  uniform  sys¬ 
tem  of  taxation.  It  seems  hardly  fair 
that  a  district  having  large  franchise 
assessments  should  get  off  with  half 
what  some  other  district  having  no 
franchise  has  to  pay. — F.  W.  C.,  New 
York. 


With  the  A.  A.  Vegetable 
Grovs^er 

{Continued  from  Page  6) 
occasional  higher  markets.  Lettuce 
acreage  seems  to  be  centering  in  the 
Oswego  and  Elba  districts  with  the  for¬ 
mer  probably  having  a  little  advantage 
in  climatic  conditions.  Celery  is  the 
principal  crop  in  Wayne  County  while 
Canastota  and  Orange  Counties  grow 
principally  onions. 

Peas  from  Washington 

Erie  and  Madison  Counties  have  for 
a  number  of  years  produced  green  peas 
for  summer  market  supplying  our 
cities  at  a  season  when  market  gar¬ 
deners  further  South  find  the  weather 
too  hot  for  the  crop.  New  York  grow¬ 
ers  are  now  facing  vigorous  compe¬ 
tition  from  peas  which  have  journeyed 
all  the  way  across  the  country  from 
the  State  of  Washington. 

New  Attack  on  Corn  Borer 

Dr.  G.  E.  Hervey  of  the  Entomology 
Department  of  Cornell  working  from 
the  Fredonia  substation  is  making  very 
interesting  studies  on  corn  borer  con¬ 
trol,  with  most  of  the  trials  in  the  Eden 
Valley  section  which  has  long  been  a 
heavy  sweet  corn  center.  He  is  trying 
out  a  large  number  of  varieties  with 
reference  to  their  susceptibility  to  the 
borer  injury  and  is  also  trying  a  num¬ 
ber  of  insecticides. 


I’VE  been  a  P.  A.  fan  from  the  first.  When 
I  took  up  pipe-smoking  some  years  ago,  I 
asked  for  Prince  Albert,  right  off  the  reel. 
That’s  the  brand  I  noticed  most  men  smok¬ 
ing.  And  they  looked  the  picture  of  content¬ 
ment.  I  soon  knew  why.  Get  some  P.  A. 
and  you’ll  know,  too. 

Open  the  package  and  treat  yourself  to  a 
fragrance  that  only  a  wonderful  tobacco  can 
have.  Put  a  load  in  your  pipe  and  light  up. 


Cool  as  a  notice  that  your  insurance  is  about 
to  lapse.  Sweet  as  paying  your  premium  in 
time.  Mellow  and  mild  and  long-burning 
.  .  .  that’s  Prince  Albert. 

It  isn’t  any  single  quality  that  makes  Prince 
Albert  the  largest-selling  brand  in  the  world, 
but  a  combination  of  qualities  that  gives  you 
everything*  I  don’t  know  what  brand  you’re 
smoking  now.  I  do  know  you  can’t  beat 
P.  A.  on  any  count. 


LONG  BURNING'PIPe'anD 
CIGARETTE  TOBACCO 


There  are  TWO  full 
ounces  of  sure-fire  pipe- 
joy  in  every  tin. 


— no  other  tobacco  is  like  it! 


©  1928,  R,  J,  Reynolds  Xobacco 
Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C, 


“It  has  women’s 
enthusiastic  approval” 


The  IMPROVED  KOTEX 


combining  correct 
appearance  and 
hygienic  comfort 


How  many  times  you  hear  women  say  — 
indeed,  how  many  times  you,  yourself,  say: 
“What  did  we  ever  do  without  Kotex?” 

This  famous  sanitary  convenience  is  now  pre¬ 
sented  with  truly  amazing  perfections.  And  al¬ 
ready  women  are  expressing  delighted  approval. 

“It  is  cut  so  that  you  can  wear  it  under  the 
sheerest,  most  clinging  frocks,”  they  tell  one 
another.  “The  corners  are  rounded,  the  pad  fits 
snugly — it  doesn’t  reveal  any  awkward  bulkiness. 
You  can  have  complete  peace  of  mind  now.” 

The  downy  filler  is  even  softer  than  before.  The 
gauze  is  finer  and  smoother.  Chafing  and  bind¬ 
ing  no  longer  cause  annoyance  and  discomfort. 

Positively  Deodorizes  While  Worn 

Kotex  is  now  deodorized  by  a  patented  process 
(U.  S.  Patent  No.  1,670,587),  the  only  sanitary 
pad  using  a  Government-patented  treatment  to 
assure  absolutely  safe  deodorization.  Ten  layers 
of  filler  in  each  pad  are  treated  by  a  perfect  neu¬ 
tralizer  to  end  all  your  fear  of  ofifending  in  this 
way  again. 

Women  like  the  fact  that  they  can  adjust 
Kotex  filler — add  or  remove  layers  as  needed. 
And  they  like  all  the  other  special  advantages, 
none  of  which  has  been  altered:  disposability  is 
instant;  protective  area  is  just  as  large;  absorp¬ 
tion  quick  and  thorough. 

Buy  a  box  today  and  you  will  realize  why 
doctors  and  nurses  endorse  it  so  heartily — 4Sc  for 
a  box  of  twelve.  On  sale  at  all  drug,  dry  goods 
and  department  stores;  supplied,  also,  in  rest¬ 
rooms,  by  West  Disinfecting  Co. 


Kore  X 


KOTEX  COMPANY,  180  N.  MICHIGAN  AVE.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Jor  Economical  Transportation 


Nation 


,XT.cclaimed  by  hundreds  of  thousands  every¬ 
where  as  an  amazing  example  of  fine  car  value, 
the  Bigger  and  Better  Chevrolet  has  enjoyed 
such  tremendous  preference  on  the  part  of  motor 
car  buyers  that  today  it  stands  first  choice  of  the 
nation  for  1928! 

Over  750,000  new  Chevrolets  delivered  to  own¬ 
ers  since  January  1st!  The  largest  number  of 
automobiles  produced  this  year  by  any  single 
manufacturer!  And  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
these  are  to  be  found  on  farms.  Never  has  any 
Chevrolet  enjoyed  such  overwhelming  public 
endorsement— for  never  has  any  low-priced  car 
combined  such  impressive  performance,  such 
delightful  comfort  and  such  distinctive  style. 

Visit  your  Chevrolet  dealer  to  see  this  sensa¬ 
tional  automobile! 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY.  DETROIT.  MICH. 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 

The  Touring  or  Roadster,  $495;  The  Coach,  ^585/  The  Coupe,  I595; 

The  4’Door Sedan,  $67$;  The  Convertible  Sport  Cabriolet,  $69^; 

The  Imperial  Landau,  $7iy  All  prices  f.  0.  b,  Flint,  Mich. 


Floor  of  Armstrong  s  Arabesq 
Linoleum,  No. 


IN  the  thousands  of  letters  I  have 
received  asking  for  suggestions 
on  the  decoration  of  interiors, 
I  am  impressed  by  the  scant  atten¬ 
tion  paid  to  floors.  Walls,  wood¬ 
work,  draperies,  and  furniture  are 
carefully  selected  and  harmonized, 
but  floors  seem  to  be  taken  for  granted, 
and  usually  the  floor  is  an  unpleasant 
yellow  or  light  brown,  seldom  in 
tone  with  the  rest  of  the  room,  and 
frequently,  after  a  few  years,  is  splin¬ 
tery,  uneven,  and  unsightly. 

A  floor  is  the  very  foundation  of 
your  room  and  deserves  just  as  much 
consideration  as  any  other  part  of  it, 
and,  I  am  sometimes  tempted  to  say, 
even  more.  Thanks  to  the  new  ideas 
in  linoleum,  you  can  now  have  pretty 
floors  in  color  and  pattern  at  less  than 
thexost  of  a  good  wood  floor. 

I  always  think  of  linoleum  as  a 
very  practical  floor,,  because,  with 
the  right  kind  of  care,  it  will  give  a 
lifetime  of  wear.  When  I  speak  of 
“Linoleum,”  do  not  think  of  the 
impossible  old-fashioned  oilcloth 
which  covered  the  kitchen  floor  in 


our  grandparents’  day.  Patterns  in  li¬ 
noleum  now-a-days  are  really  pretty, 
deserving  of  any  room  in  the  house. 

One  advantage  of  linoleum  floors 
which  I  am  sure  will  please  women 
who  do  their  own  housework  is  the 
ease  with  which  they  are  cleaned. 
The  men  folks  will  track  in  mud  and 
dirt,  but  if  you  have  floors  of  lino¬ 
leum,  the  dirt  is  very  easily  whisked 
off  with  a  damp  mop.  Except  in  the 
kitchen,  perhaps,  all  the  care  re¬ 
quired  of  a  linoleum  floor  is  a  daily 
brushing  and  occasional  mopping. 

This  is  especially  true  of  Arm¬ 
strong’s  Linoleum  with  the  new  dirt- 
resisting  Accolac  surface — a  smooth 
yet  resilient  protective  finish.  You 


will  form  an  entirely  different  idea 
of  linoleum  when  you  see  this  new 
lacquered  surface.  It  is  beautifully 
soft  and  lustrous — not  shiny — more 
like  a  lovely  wax  finish  in  appearance. 

Many  rooms  seem  to  look  their 
best  with  floors  covered  with  a  large 
room-size  rug.  These  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  many  beautiful  patterns  in 
Armstrong’ s  Linoleum  with  the  same 
enduring  Accolac  surface,  at  remark¬ 
ably  low  prices.  Cheaper  still  are 
the  Armstrong’s  Quaker-Felt  Rugs, 
also  with  the  Accolac  surface. 

Both  Quaker-Felt  and  Linoleum 
Rugs  can  be  seen  and  compared  at 
any  Armstrong  dealer’s  store.  Ask  to 
see  the  newest  Armstrong  patterns. 


Arffistrongs  Linoleum 

inlJId  and  printed  in  rugs  or  piece  goods 


Write  a  letter,  too,  and  tell  me  about 
your  floor  and  furnishing  problems. 

Enclose  lo  cents  in  stamps  for  a 
copy  of  “The  Attractive  Home — 
How  to  Plan  Its  Decoration,”  beau¬ 
tifully  illustrated  in  color.  Address 
Hazel  Dell  Brown,  Armstrong  Cork 
Company,  Linoleum  Division,  102.8 
Jackson  Street,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Two  attractive  -patterns  in  Armstrong  s 
Linoleum  Rugs;  above.  Printed  Linoleum 
Rug,  No.  807;  below,  Jaspe  Linoleum 
Rug,  No.  747. 
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Farm  News  from  New  York 

Haying  Season  Coining  to  a  Close  -  County  Notes 


V/.  1.  Roe 


The  St.  Lawrence  School  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  Canton  is  making  prepara¬ 
tions  for  another  year  of  activities, 
plans  include  the  inauguration  of  an 
extension  professor  who  will  have  some 
teaching  at  the  school  for  about  half 
of  his  time,  and 
then  devote  the  re¬ 
mainder  to  super¬ 
vision  and  teaching 
of  agricultural  class¬ 
es  at  Canton  and 
other  high  schools. 
The  same  outline  of 
action  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  as  that  used 
at  Alfred  where 
some  15  schools  in 
the  surrounding  ter¬ 
ritory  are  being  as¬ 
sisted.  A  Cornell 
graduate  is  being  secured  to  care  for 
the  work.  A  nevt  superintendent  for 
the  farm  has  also  been  secured.  I  un¬ 
derstand  his  name  is  M.  J.  Carruthers 
formerly  with  the  D.  H.  Burrell  Co.  of 
Little  Falls. 

This  week  I  had  the  pleasure  of  see¬ 
ing  the  second  highest  butter  record 
cow  in  New  York  State — DeKol  Walker 
Pohlcrest — with  1393  lbs.  of  butter 
from  28,573  lbs.  of  milk.  She  is  owned 
by  Middleton  Farms  of  Black  River 
and  Superintendent  J.  T.  Perry  is  justly 
proud  of  her.  8  years  old  when  she 
made  the  record  she  is  a  fine  upstand¬ 
ing  individual  with  plenty  of  capacity 
and  every  indication  of  continuing  for 
a  long  time. 

A  three  months  old  son  is  going  to 
give  some  one  a  good  herd  sire.  Other 
individuals  on  yearly  test  are  going 
strong  and  will  be  a  credit  to  Northern 
New  York.  The  yearly  test  is  certainly 
the  one  that  shows  what  a  cow  really 
is,  especially  when  she  can  go  right 
along  year  after  year. 

Weather  Favors  Harvest 

With  indications  of  a  good  week  com¬ 
ing  a  lot  of  men  are  going  to  plan  on 
finishing  haying.  Some  are  already  fin¬ 
ished.  Grain  is  coming  along  nicely  now 
and  will  be  ready  to  start  harvesting 
soon  after  the  first  of  the  month.  It  looks 
now  as  though  the  grain  should  be  of 
good  weight  as  the  weather  has  been 
cooler  than  ordinary  most  of  the  time. 

Farm  Management  Tour 

County  Agricultural  Agent  Oscar  G. 
Agne,  has  planned  a  Farm  Management 
tour  for  August  10th,  starting  at  the  farm 
of  Chas.  Button  of  Adams  at  9:00  A.  M. 
Other  farms  visited  will  be :  Frank  M. 
Collins,  Mannsville;  Enos  Eastman,  Ellis- 
burg;  and  George  Converse,  Woodville. 
Prof.  Hall  of  the  Cornell  Farm  Manage¬ 
ment  Department  will  be  the  leader  in 
discussions.  Mr.  Hall  is  already  well 
known  in  parts  of  Jefferson  County,  dat¬ 
ing  back  to  Farmers  Institute  days. 

The  week  of  August  13th  will  be  spent 
in  investigating  the  peculiarities  of  chick¬ 
ens  (Mr.  Agne  explains  that  he  means 
the  feathered  kinds).  Culling  demonstra¬ 
tions  will  be  held  as  follows :  Lewis  Rap- 


pole,  Philadelphia  on  Tuesday  morning 
and  Merton  B.  Tooley,  Antwerp,  on  Tues¬ 
day  afternoon.  On  Thursday  at  the  farms 
of  Brant  Drake,  Evans  Mills  and  Chas. 
Gillette,  Orleans ;  on  Friday  at  Roy 
White’s  on  Pillar  Point  and  in  the  after¬ 
noon  at  Bert  Q.  Gilmore’s  near  Dexter. 
The  latter  meeting  will  consist  of  a  dis¬ 
ease  and  sanitation  meeting.  The  morn¬ 
ing  sessions  start  at  9  and  the  afternoon 
at  2  o’clock. 

A  tour  for  poultrymen  will  come  on 
Wednesday  starting  at  the  farm  of  Chas. 
G.  Porter  at  Black  River  at  9  ;00.  Other 
stops  will  be  W.  F.  Reese,  Black 
River  and  Walter  J.  Farley  at  Carth¬ 
age.  Lunch  will  come  at  the  last  stop 
followed  by  a  ball  game,  an  explanation 
of  the  egg  grading  law  by  Prof.  Weaver, 
and  a  general  round  table. 


New  York  County  Notes 

Greene  County — On  August  1  only  a 
few  farmers  had  finished  haying.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  wheat  and  rye  has  been  har¬ 
vested  and  oats  will  soon  be  ready.  Many 
oats  are  lodged,  mostly  due  to  rainy 
weather  and  severe  storms.  Corn,  though 
late,  is  improving  rapidly.  About  1800 
people  attended  the  county  picnic  at 
Windham.  A  farm  management  tour  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  H.  N.  Young  of  Cor¬ 
nell  was  held  in  the  valley  section  on 
July  25.  Seven  poultrymen  had  paid  cull¬ 
ing  work  done,  360  birds  discarded  out  of 
1252  examined.  A  general  agricultural 
exhibit  and  a  fruit  exhibit  will  be  put 
on  at  the  state  fair.  C.  C.  Martin  of 
Prattsville  and  Arthur  Law  of  Maple 
crest  will  compete  in  the  state  horseshoe 
pitching  tournament  sponsored  by  the 
American  Agriculturist. — E.  B. 

Seneca  County—  It  has  been  so  rainy 
farmers  are  behind  with  their  work.  Quite 
a  lot  of  haying  to  do  yet.  We  are  cut¬ 
ting  wheat  between  showers.  It  is  dead 
ripe  and  barley  is  about  ripe.  Barley  and 
oats  are  a  bumper  crop.  Wheat  is  good 
but  not  filled  as  well  as  in  some  years. 
Corn  is  very  good  and  is  beginning  to 
tassel  out.  Some  beans  are  fine,  others 
are  poor.  Cabbage  is  coming  fine  al¬ 
though  a  bit  late.  Crops  look  very  well 
as  a  whole  at  least  on  well  drained  farms. 
— L.  M.  Van  V. 

Erie  County —  Haying  is  in  full  swing. 
New  seedings  are  worthless.  The  crop 
is  doing  good  like  corn,  oats  and  potatoes. 
Corn  dropped,  oats  is  still  holding.  Eggs 
are  34c,  broilers  heavy  34c  a  pound,  light 
22c  a  pound.  There  will  be  a  small  acre¬ 
age  of  buckwheat  on  account  of  rain.  The 
land  could  not  be  worked.  The  side  road 
farmers  will  be  enjoying  good  roads  soon 
as  the  county  is  working  on  two  roads 
and  will  on  more  as  soon  as  more  money 
is  available. — P.  J.  G. 

Allegany  County—  Frequent  showers. 
Wheat  is  nearly  ready  to  cut.  Pea  har¬ 
vest  is  in  full  swing,  6  viners  running  in 
Canaseraga.  There  are  175  acres  ready 
to  cut  this  week.  Raspberries  are  plenti¬ 
ful.  Sour  cherries  have  been  reduced  to  a 
minimum  by  depredations  of  robins, 
sparrows,  starlings  and  black  birds.  The 
latter  are  the  worst.  Alfalfa  is  nearly 
ready  for  second  cutting.  The  potato  bug 
crop  is  bountiful.  Eastern  Allegany  is 
coming  to  be  quite  a  dairying  section  on 
account  of  the  location  of  several  milk 
plants,  the  largest  being  at  Whitesville 
operated  by  Bordens.  Farmers  have  been 


Central  New  York  Notes 


WHEAT  harvest  and  haying  are  well 
along  and  the  yield  is  light  with 
both  crops.  Oats  look  very  well  and 
so  far  are  standing  up  well  and  have 
heavy  heads.  There  should  be  at  least 
an  average  oat  crop. 

The  roadside-stand  industry  is  great¬ 
er  than  ever,  this  year.  Much  more  at¬ 
tention  is  being  given  to  making  the 
stands  of  good  appearance,  so  that 
most  of  them  are  attractive  to  see  in¬ 
stead  of  being  blots  on  the  scenery 
along  the  road.  Near  the  cities,  farm 
families  are  selling  very  large  amounts 
of  fresh  fruits,  vegetables,  flowers  and 
eggs.  There  is  no  way  to  learn  the 
total  amount  of  these  sales  but  the 
total  would  surely  be  surprisingly 
large,  if  it  could  be  determined. 

Attends  School  Conference 

About  fifty  district  school  superin¬ 
tendents  recently  spent  several  days  at 
a  conference  at  the  state  college  of 
agriculture  at  Cornell.  Everybody  ex¬ 
pects  a  lot  more  of  the  schools  these 


days  than  the  teaching  of  the  three  R’s. 
The  school  has  become  quite  a  compli¬ 
cated  institution.  It  is  expected  now 
that  the  rural  school  will  help  the  boys 
and  girls  to  know  and  understand  all 
the  natural  wonders  of  plants  and  ani¬ 
mals,  of  soils  and  rocks  and  weather 
that  is  a  part  of  the  country  side  in 
which  they  live,  as  well  as  to  teach 
them  to  read  and  write  and  figure. 
There  is  much  for  the  boys  and  girls 
to  learn  outside  of  books  and  books  do 
not  make  up  the  whole  of  schooling,  as 
they  did  a  generation  ago. 

Aided  by  Weather  Forecasts 

I  think  a  much  larger  number  of 
farmers  in  central  New  York  have  been 
guided  in  haying  this  year  by  the 
special  harvest-weather  forecasts  from 
the  college  of  agriculture  which  have 
been  distributed  through  the  farm 
bureaus.  Those  in  this  section  who 
have  followed  these  forecasts  have 
profited  by  it,  for  they  have  been  sur¬ 
prisingly  accurate. — C.  T. 


discouraged  over  the  low  prices  of  milk 
this  spring  but  with  the  advance  in  price 
by  the  Dairymen’s  League  of  47c  on  class 
1  milk,  a  more  hopeful  feeling  prevails. 
—Mrs.  O.  H. 

Delaware  County —  Haying  has  pro¬ 
gressed  slowly  this  week,  there  being  only 
two  days  of  hay  weather.  Beef  products 
are  becoming  high  in  price  as  cows  are 
getting  scarcer.  Pastures  have  been  un¬ 
usually  good  this  summer  and  many  are 
not  feeding  any  grains.  Meridale  Dairies 
paid  $2.12^  for  June  milk.  Old  hens  are 
18c,  broilers  26c  and  eggs  34c. — E.  M.  N. 

Chautauqua  County —  The  fourth 
week  in  July  finds  haying  just  getting 
nicely  started.  It  looks  like  there  would 
be  lots  of  meadows  not  cut  again  this 
year.  There  are  so  many  vacant  and 
unstocked  farms.  Hay  being  cheap  and 
labor  high  so  farmers  are  just  putting 
in  what  hay  they  need  for  their  stock 
and  probably  the  condition  will  not 
change  much  until  dairying  is  more  prof¬ 
itable. — A.  J.  N. 

Clinton  County—  The  annual  Clinton 
County  farmers’  picnic  and  field  day  will 
be  held  in  Turners  Grove,  Schuyler  Falls 
on  Thursday,  August  23rd.  Considerable 
damage  has  been  done  to  crops  through¬ 
out  the  county  by  heavy  rains,  hail  and 
wind  storms.  Pastures  are  very  good  and 
cows  are  milking  better  than  usual  for 
this  time  of  year.  Corn  is  rather  back¬ 
ward.  The  ground  is  too  wet.  Buck¬ 
wheat  badly  damaged  by  rain. — R,  J.  M. 

In  the  Hudson  Valley 

Columbia  County —  Thunder  storms 
with  rain  equal  to  a  cloudburst,  on  Fri¬ 
day  flooded  meadows  in  Gallatin  Town¬ 
ship,  laid  oats  and  timothy  flat  and  did 
damage  to  corn.  Gooseberries  are  16c  a 
quart,  black  currants  25c  a  quart,  car¬ 
rots  $2  a  bushel..  Transparent  apples 
$1.75  a  bushel,  mushrooms  3  lbs.  in  basket 
white,  $2,  buttons  50c,  calves  20c,  live 
rabbits  weighing  6  lbs.  are  20c.  The  trav¬ 
eling  Gavel  of  the  county  granges  was 
brought  from  West  Ghent  to  Kinderhook 
Lindenwald  Grange.  The  Columbia 
County  Historical  Society  netted  over 
$1000  from  the  Fete  held  in  their  House 
of  History.  The  cook  books  with  receipts 
from  members  brought  over  $100. — Mrs. 
C.  V. 

Rensselaer  County —  Hay  and  clover 
is  an  unusually  heavy  crop.  A  week  of 
good  weather  then  a  few  days  of  rain. 
Gardens  although  late  are  good.  Peas 
are  poor.  The  tourist  business  is  not 
very  heavy.  Electric  lights  are  being  in¬ 
stalled  along  the  main  roads.  Cross  road 
farms  have  to  build  their  own  lines. — 
Mr.  F.  F. 

Sullivan  County —  The  weather  has 
been  ideal  for  the  past  ten  days  and 
farmers  are  all  very  busy  making  hay 
while  the  sun  shines.  Eggs  have  ad¬ 
vanced  to  40c  a  dozen  while  butter  re¬ 
mains  the  same.  The  second  TB  test  is 
proving  that  many  are  clean  with  very 
few  reactors.  There  are  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  city  guests  about  and  it  is  proving 
a  fair  season. 


AT  LAST  **  the 
PERFECT 


Dr.  Spencer’s  Perfect 
Cow  Poke  has  won  Instant 
enthusiasm.  Users  write: 
“The  first  satisfactory  poke 
for  aU  cattle  and  fence.s’’ — • 
^'works  perfectly” — “worth  ten  times  the 
price”. 

Worn  like  halter — light,  no  irritation.  Stops 
animal  BEFORE  she  gets  started.  Good  on 
ANY  fence.  Cattle  cannot  reach  over  or 
through.  Docs  not  Interfere  with  feed  or 
pasture.  No  more  unruly  cattle  in  garden  or 
corn — no  fence  breakers  bothering  neighbors. 
Sent  postpaid — 30  days  trial — for  $1.50;  two 
for  $2.50.  Order  today.  Money-back  guar¬ 
antee. 

SPENCER  BROS.  Box  517  Savona,  N.  Y. 

(Makers  Dr.Spencer’sBallTamer, Ball  Staff, etc.) 


Profitable 

RECREATIOH 

ihafs 

Healthful 


Better  L'anVl 
BiggerYieldS; 
Lower  Taxes 


For  free  literature  on  Farm  Oppor^ 
tunitles  in  Canada  write  nearest  Can«- 
adian  Government  Information! 
Bureau.  -  -* 

Syracuse:  C.  E.  S.  Smith,  Dept,  B-47.^ 

301  E.  Genesee  St. 

Harrisburg;  F.  A.  Harrison,  Dept,  B-47, 
308  North,  2nd  St. 

Manchester;  J.  B.  Riordon,  Dept.  B-47, 
43  Manchester  St. 

Woonsocket:  L.  A.  Delorme,  Dept.  B-47, 
Room  205,  The  Call  Bldg. 


When  writing  Advertisers 

Mention  American  Agriculturist 


AT  LAST-Guesswork  and  Overmilking  Eliminated  With 

The  DUPLEX  VISIBLE  Automatically  controlled  MILKER 

When  milk  stops  flowing  vac-  I 
uum  is  shut  off  automatically.  I 

Gas  Engine  or  Electric 
No  pipe  lines — no  pulsators — 
no  regulating  valves — no  con¬ 
stant  vacuum.  The  DUPLEX 
VISIBLE  is  easier  for  the  cow 
because  of  its  complete  release 
between  each  stroke. 

Easy  to  Operate,  Easy  to  Clean 

A  SPECIAL  OFFER  NOW 

To  only  One  actual  Dairyman  in 
each  community.  Whether  you 
have  ever  thought  of  buying  a 
milker  or  not,  get  confidential 
offer.  Send  in  the  coupon  today. 
The  first  reputable  responsible 
party  who  answers  will  be  elad 
he  did. 


Send  Coupon  Nowffserf tay^nd 

our  special  low  price  proposition  before  some¬ 
one  “beats  you  to  it.” 


j  DUPLEX  DAIRY  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

I  Bath,  New  York 

I  Please  send  me  (without  cost  or  obligation) 
j  your  circular  "What  Users  Say”  and  your 
j  SPECIAL  OFFER  which  I  agree  to  con- 
I  aider  confidential. 

I  Name  . 

I  Address  . 

I  R.  F.  D.  No .  No.  cows  milked . 
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EIGHTY  EIGHTH 


New  York  State  Fair 


Greatest  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Exposition  of  the  East. 

$100,000  In  Premiums  $100,000 


Biggest  Live  Stock,  Poultry  and  Agricultural 
Shows  in  Beautiful  Permanent  Buildings,  Including 
Half  Million  Dollar  Judging  Coliseum,  Finest  Fair 
Building  in  America— Complete  Farm  Machinery 
Show  of  Great  Value  to  Every  Progressive  Farmer- 

Attractions  Best  in  the  Land— Grand  Circuit 
Races  Featuring  Hambletonian  Stake  for  $70,000^ 
Open  Air  Horse  Show,  Band  Concerts,  Musical 
Revue  and  Fireworks  Spectacle. 


special  Inducements  Offer  ed  by  Passenger  and  Freight 
Departments  of  Steam  a  nd  Electrical  Railroads 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 


Syracuse 


Aug.  27th,  to  Sept.  1st. 


Send  for  ^Better  Buildings* 

vV  ) 


Full  Weight, 
Galvanited — 
for  economy 
and  lasting  service! 


And  Apollo-Keystone  Copper  Steel 
RUST-RESISTIISO  Galvanized 


Roofing  Products 

Why  build  to  burn  ?  For  best  protection  from  fire, 
storms  and  lightning,  use  metal  roofing  and  siding. 

Apollo-Keystone  Copper  Steel  Galvanized  Sheets  (alloyed  with  copper) 
are  the  highest  qualltv  sheets  manufactured.  Unequaled  for  Roofing,  Siding, 
Flumes,  Tanks  and  all  sheet  metal  work.  Use  Keystone  Roofing  Tin  for  resi¬ 
dences.  Look  for  the  Keystone  included  In  brands.  Sold  by  leading  dealers. 

fAMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  General  Offices;  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Insure  Before  You  Tour 

FREE  :  Send  for  Road  Map  of  New  York  State 
Large  scale,  shows  all  good  roads  and 
routes.  Also  tells  how  you  can  save 
$4.00  to  $10.00  on  your  Automobile 
Insurance.  25,000  Farmers  now  insure 
in  this  Company. 


SECURITY 

SECURITY 

SAVING 

SERVICE 


MERCHANTS  MUTUAL  CASUALTY  CpMPANY 

Several  agents  in  each  eonnty;  U  you  do  not  know  one,  write  as  at 

268  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


fVhen  Writing  Advertisers 
Be  sure  to  say  you  Saw  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


OINTMENT 

Atried  and  trusty 
Ihend  lor  bOyears. 

I  Ilia."  I  .  Tlal«l*  n,  ^uvs. 


What  the  President  Eats 

Indoor  Workers  Do  Not  Need  Hearty  Food 


live  on  one-third  of  what  we 

VV  eat,  and  the  doctor  lives  on  the 
other  two-thirds”  is  a  favorite  expres¬ 
sion  of  Senator  Royal  S.  Copeland, 
noted  health  authority. 

And  this  may  account  for  the  good 
health  of  Our  President,  Calvin  Cool- 
idge,  for  he  is  a  light  eater.  He 
knows  that  sedentary  life  does  not  call 
for  a  woodchopper’s  diet. 

Not  long  ago  the  President  enter¬ 
tained  a  number  of  notables  at  break¬ 
fast.  The  guests  began  with  grape 
fruit.  The  President  took  orange 
juice. 

Then  came  the  cereal.  It  was  cream 
of  wheat,  a  very  small  portion,  about 
two  tablespoonsful,  served  with  rich 
cream. 

The  next  course  consisted  of  scram¬ 
bled  eggs  and  bacon.  The  President 
took  but  a  slight  strip  of  bacon  and  an 
extremely  small  helping  of  egg. 

After  this  came  the  famous  griddle 
cakes  and  country  sausage.  They 
were  wheat  cakes,  not  buckwheat 


Pillow  5322  is  of  yellow  organdie  with 
the  flowers  which  are  made  to  stand  out 
from  the  pillow  as  if  real,  in  soft  shades 
of  blue.  The  petals  of  the  flower  are  of 
double  thickness,  the  upper  side  of  a  pale 
blue  and  the  under  side  of  a  shade  or 
two  deeper  blue.  The  flowers’  centers 
are  finished  in  french  knots  ranging  in 
color  from  yellow  to  a  light  brown.  The 
leaves  are  outlined  in  shades  of  light  and 
dark  brown  with  a  buttonhole  stitch,  giv¬ 
ing  a  shadowy,  dainty  effect.  We  sug¬ 
gest  a  double  ruffle  of  ivory  lace  edging 
one  half  inch  in  width  to  finish  this  pil¬ 
low.  A  detailed  working  chart  showing 
the  exact  color  scheme  is  furnished  with 
each  pillow.  Price  postpaid  to  any  ad¬ 
dress  is  65  cents. 

For  25  cents  additional  we  will  send  our 
book  The  Art  of  Embroidery  consisting  of 
ten  complete  lessons  with  70  illustrations 
showing  all  the  principal  stitches.  Ten 
cents  will  bring  you  our  complete  cata¬ 
logue  of  embroidery  stamped  goods.  Ad¬ 
dress,  Embroidery  Department,  American 
Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


cakes,  and  were  served  with  delicious 
but  thin  Vermont  maple  syrUp. 

The  sausages  were  in  small  pats,  of 
which  the  President  took  but  one,  and 
a  single  griddle  cake. 

The  coffee  was  good  and  the  toast 
nicely  browned. 

All  of  the  diners  ate  a  hearty  break¬ 
fast,  but  the  President  is  a  light  eater. 
— F.  E.  K.,  Wash.,  D.  C. 


Tested  Recipes 

Succotash — Cut  corn  from  eight  ears 
and  place  in  a  pan,  with  a  pint  of 
young  beans,  and  enough  salted  water 
to  cover  both.  Boil  till  both  vegetables 
are  tender,  drain  and  turn  into  a  double 
boiler  with  a  cupful  of  boiling  milk. 
Cook  for  ten  minutes,  then  stir  in  a 
tablespoonful  of  fresh  butter  and  sim¬ 
mer  for  five  minutes  longer.  Season  to 
taste  and  serve  at  once.  If  the  beans 
are  large,  they  should  be  cooked  for  at 
least  ten  minutes  before  adding  the 
corn.  Lima  beans  are  best,  but  any 
other  can  he  used,  if  desired. 

Partly  cook  beans  before  adding  to 
corn,  if  you  gradually  cook  down  the 
water  instead  of  draining  it  away  all 
the  minerals  are  put  to  their  best  uses 
instead  of  being  wasted. 

Tomato  Sandwiches — Slice  graham 
or  whole  wheat  bread  thin,  pare  off  the 


crust  and  butter  on  one  side,  spread 
with  minced  ripe  tomatoes,  drain  off 
any  superfiuous  juice  and  sprinkle  with 
salt  and  pepper  and  a  little  sugar. 
Serve  at  once.  The  tomatoes  should  be 
ice  cold  and  minced  fine.  These  sand¬ 
wiches  are  delicious  and  quickly  made. 
Mayonnaise  or  boiled  salad  dressing 
could  be  used  and  the  butter  omitted, 
if  desired. — C.  D.  W. 

Butter  both  slices  of  the  bread  to 
make  them  well  impervious  to  the  juice. 
A  thin  slice  of  cheese  is  always  good 
with  tomato  sandwiches. 


For  the  Woman  Who  Sews 

HE  latest  addition  to  our  list  of 
useful  pamphlets  is  one  which  home 
sewers  everywhere  will  cherish.  It  is 
full  of  smart  ideas  and  instructions  as 
to  how  to  give  the  professional  touch 


Down  on  the  Farm 

By  Isabelle  M.  Horn 

“How  are  you  gonna  keep  ’em  there?” 

That  question’s  bothered  me,  for  fair  I 
Too  much  drudg’ry,  too  much  work; 

Who  can  blame  the  kids  that  shirk? 

But  it’s  diff’rent  now,  I’m  telling  you, — 

Jest  since  those  power  lines  came  through. 

This  little  pump,  so  strong  and  trim. 

Means  no  more  totin’  pails  for  Jim; 

Here’s  Ma’s  iron  and  percolator, — 

She’s  harpin’  now  for  a  ’frigerator 
Which  don’t  need  ice,  ’cause  it  runs  on  “juice”. — 
Electric  power’s  sure  raised  the  deuce ! 

Sis  curls  her  hair  with  this, — some  class! 
Push  that  button  for  a  bit  of  jazz; 

Out  there’s  th’  workshop, — ev’ry  night 
The  boys  are  busy  since  we’ve  lots  o’  light. 
Whole  fam’ly’s  happy, — no  time  to  get  blue, — 
We’re  livin’  since  those  power  lines  came  through ! 


to  dresses,  wraps,  hats,  and  the  little 
accessories  which  give  an  air  of  finish 
to  the  costume.  It  contains  66  pages  of 
illustrations  and  descriptions  which  are 
up-to-the-minute  in  their  application  to 
clothing  for  all  the  members  of  the 
family;  how  to  fit,  how  to  alter  pat¬ 
terns,  how  to  finish,  what  materials  to 
use  and  even  some  small  patterns  are 
found  in  this  Useful  magazine.  It  is 
sixty  cents  postpaid  (50c  on  news¬ 
stands).  Ask  for  the  booklet  Illus¬ 
trated  Home  Sewing  and  address 
Household  Department,  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
City. 


Dahlia  and  Vegetable  Show 

The  Fhillipstown  Garden  Club  will 
hold  its  ninth  annual  dahlia  and 
vegetable  show  at  Guardian  Hall, 
Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  Wednesday,  Septem¬ 
ber  19th,  from  3:30  p.  m.  to  9  p.  m. 
An  admission  fee  will  be  charged,  50c 
for  adults,  and  25c  for  children. 

The  groups  to  be  exhibited  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Dahlias  (all  to  have  long 

stems);  flowers  other  than  dahlias;  ar¬ 
rangement  of  flowers,  either  cultivat¬ 
ed  or  wild  (children  have  a  section  of 
this  exhibit);  vegetables;  fruits. 

The  American  Dahlia  Society  offers 
a  bronze  medal  for  the  best  seedling 
dahlia  of  1928.  This  special  competi¬ 
tion  is  limited  to  the  members  of  the 
garden  club  putting  on  the  show,  but 
other  classes  are  open  to  all. 


Useful  Pamphlets 

The  following  booklets  can  be  se¬ 
cured  by  addressing  Household  Depart¬ 
ment,  American  Agriculturist,  461-4th 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

How  to  Make  Crepe  Paper  Costumes 
—10c. 

How  to  Make  Crepe  Paper  Flowers 
—10c. 

How  to  Decorate  Halls,  Booths  and 
Automobiles — 10c. 

Weaving  with  Paper  Rope — 10c. 

Sealing  Wax  Craft — lOc. 

Tables  and  Favours — lOc. 
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Aunt  Janet’s  Counsel  Corner 

What  Other  Women  Would  Do  With  A  Year 


Last  week  we  published  the  prize¬ 
winning  letters  in  the  contest  “What 
would  you  do  with  a  year?”  Here  are 
more  of  those  most  human  and  heart¬ 
stirring  letters.  It  is  a  real  privilege 
to  be  admitted  into  the  confidence  of 
people  who  have  voiced  here  the  am¬ 
bitions  and  desires  of  years.  The  let¬ 
ters  strike  home  very  deeply;  so  many 
little  pet  hopes  and  “If-I-ever-get- 
time”  wishes  of  our  very  own  pop  up 
from  letter  to  letter.  That  old-fashion¬ 
ed  quilt  waiting  to  be  finished,  those 
coveted  hours  of  rest  and  relaxation, 
the  new  book  which  beckons  in  a  most 
tantalizing  manner  from  the  table — but 
the  beans  won’t  wait,  the  farmers’  pic¬ 
nic  comes  on  a  set  date,  and  so  we  go 
on  nursing  the  idea  that  we’ll  get 
around  ta  the  purely  personal  pleasure 
some  day.  We  have  to  console  our¬ 
selves  by  thinking  that  perhaps  if  we 
had  all  the  time  we  think  we  want  for 
ourselves,  we  probably  wouldn’t  be 
worth  the  space  we  occupy  anyhow. — 
Aunt  Janet. 

*  sit  si! 

Would  Relax  First 

I’D  relax!  I’d  get  into  a  deeper,  closer 
relationship  with  nature  and  renew 
my  old  interest  in  the  simpler  things  of 
life.  I’d  write  to  many  I  used  to  know 
and  pick  up  threads  of  old  friendships 
dropped  “for  lack  of  time.”  I  would 
see  some  of  the  historic  or  otherwise 
interesting  places  within  a  few  hours’ 
drive  from  my  home.  I  would  slip  back 
into  the  old  neighborly  ways  I  have 
missed  so  much  since  Ford  turned  most 
of  the  byways  into  highways  by  in¬ 
venting  the  flivver  (a  blessing  in  spite 


Comfort  and  Chic 


3460 


Pattern  3460  is  both  attractive  and  use¬ 
ful.  It  can  well  be  used  for  a  sports 
dress  or  for  house  wear.  In  the  printed 
silks,  cotton  broadcloth  or.  in  light  weight 
woolens  this  pattern  would  serve  for 
much  general  service.  In  printed  cottons, 
or  in  gingham  it  is  ideal  for  morning  use. 
It  cuts  in  sises  16,  18  years,  36,  38,  40, 
42  and  44  inches  bust  measure.  It  takes 
only  2%  yards  of  40  inch  material  with  % 
yard  of  36  inch  contrasting  and  4  yards 
of  binding  for  the  36  inch  size.  Price  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  correct  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although 
coin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c  for 
one  of  our  Fashion  Catalogs  and  send 
to  Pattern  Department,  American 
Agriculturist,  461-4th  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 


of  its  reputation  as  a  joke-maker.)  I 
would  work  at  my  “secret  ambition”  to 
try  and  develop  it  out  of  the  “pot¬ 
boiler”  class.  Best  of  all,  my  family 
and  I  would  understand  each  other  bet¬ 
ter  if  there  was  more  time  to  spend- 
quietly-together.  I  would  learn  to 
play  and  to  laugh  freely  again.  I 
would  have  time  for  the  books  I  long 
to  read.  The  relaxation,  the  sense  of 


The  Flattering  Frill 


3345 
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Pattern  3343  with  its  Sbftly  failing' fabot 
gives  a  graceful,  fluttery  line  to  the  front 
of  the  dress,  without  making  it  too  com¬ 
plicated  in  construction.  The  sof!  ma¬ 
terials  drape  better  and  therefore  su.t  this 
design  such  as  flat  crepe,  georgette,  or 
celanese  voile.  It  cuts  in  sizes  36,  38,  40, 
42,  44,  46  and  48  inches  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  3%  yards  of  40  inch  ma¬ 
terial  with  %  yard  of  36  inch  contrasting . 
Price  13c. 


freedom  from  need  of  haste,  would 
make  my  tired  nerves  and  body  over 
until  I  would  be  “new”  again.  It  is 
so  hard  to  relax  in  this  day  and  age, 
and  most  of  us  seem  to  forget  the  old 
truism:  “Hurry  brings  us  worry — 
worry  wears  us  out.” 

H: 

Would  Tour  the  U.  S.  A. 

I  HAVE  (in  my  imagination!)  my  car 
outfitted  for  a  wonderful  tour  of  the 
good  old  U.  S.  A.  The  handy  man  fitted 
a  cupboard  on  one  side,  for  numerous 
articles,  when  we  didn’t  want  to  un¬ 
pack  the  trailer.  (Oh,  yes,  there’s  a 
trailer!)  The  cupboard  contains  dishes, 
towels,  aprons,  cooking  utensils,  all 
things  necessary  for  a  light  midday 
lunch.  The  cooked  meal  is  planned  for 
eve,  when  we  camp  for  the  night.  There 
is  to  be  no  hurrying  during  this  Won¬ 
derful  Year!  I’ll  have  to  hurry  next 
year,  but  not  this!  I  have  packed 
(but  not  too  deep)  a  camera,  and 
dozens  of  rolls  of  films.  This  is  to  be 
a  year  I  can  bring  home  to  my  friends. 
Close  by  my  side  (always)  you  will 
find  a  note  book  and  pencil  ( tied  to  it ! ) 
Everything  I  see  that  my  friends  have 
not  seen,  or  maybe  never  can  see,  goes 
down  on  record,  and  also  a  picture.  I 
have  my  own  diary,  where  records  are 


kept,  but  not  for  the  public!  For  in¬ 
stance:  when  I  burn  the  beans  on  that 
unfamiliar  gas  flame ! 

I  shall  start  about  the  first  of  June, 
touring  my  own  state  first,  after  that 
wherever  my  fancy  takes  me.  If  we 
don’t  get  to  Texas,  all  right.  There’s 
a  lot  this  side!  Ending  home  again 
eleven  months  later.  That  last  month 
will  be,  I  think,  the  best  of  all,  for  I 
shall  entertain  my  friends  and  ac¬ 
quaintances,  for  I  shall  have  lots  to  tell, 
and  also  lots  to  show  them,  (now  you 
understand  why  I  took  the  note  book). 
I  shall  ask  but  a  few  friends  at  a  time, 
as  I  still  have  a  few  weeks  left  in  my 
“Hurryless  Year”.  And  no  one  can  be 
happy  when  they  are  crowded  and  have 
to  hurry.  I  shall  bring  home  many 
mementoes  for  them  to  see  and  enjoy. 
There  are  just  a  few  things  I  shall  keep 
from  those  I  entertain  in  my  own  home. 
I  live  next  door  to  our  grange  hall. 
I  shall  reserve  some  topics  for  an  eve¬ 
ning’s  entertainment  there  to  help  our 
worthy  lecturer.  The  Yosemite  Valley 
and  Grand  Canyon  will  be  reserved  for 
that  public  meeting.  I  have  planned  to 
make  enlargements  of  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  pictures.  It  will  be  a 
year  that  will  live  forever  in  my 
memory,  and  a  treat  my  friends  will 
never  forget. 


”How  can  they  get  so  dirty!” 

Children  make  big  washings,  as  every 
mother  knows.  And  a  whole  army 
of  mothers  finds  that  Fels-Naptha 
brings  extra  help  to  make  these 
washings  easier.  It  brings  the  extra 
help  of  unusually  good  soap  and 
plenty  of  naptha,  combined  in  one 
golden  bar.  Naptha,  the  dirt-loosen¬ 
er,  and  soap,  the  dirt-remover, work¬ 
ing  together — washing  your  clothes 
fresh  and  clean  without  hard  rubbing. 
No  wonder  so  many  mothers  say... 

Nothing  can  take  the  place  of 

FELS-NAPTHA 

BUY  IT  BY  THE  CARTON  OF  TEN  BARS 


PATENTS 


Booklet  free.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Best  results.  Prompt¬ 
ness  assured. 


WATSON  E.  COLEMAN.  Patent  Lawyer 
724  9th  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Don’t 

be  a  slave  to 
spine  sag 

IF  you  must  overtax  your  nerves  by 
day  don’t  permit  a  sagging  bedspring 
to  add  an  additional  tax  at  night. 

Insure  yourself  complete  rest  with  a 
Foster  Ideal  Spring.  Your  nerves 
need  rest.  Your  spine  requires  ideal 
support.  Don’t  permit  anyone  or  any¬ 
thing  to  swerve  you  from  this  resolu¬ 
tion: — See  that  the  bedspring  you  buy 
contains  120  super  tempered  Foster 
Spirals.  Look  on  the  side  rail  for  the 
Foster  Ideal  Trade-Mark.  That’s  how 
you  can  best  tell  the  genuine  Foster 
Ideal  and  that’s  your  assurance  of 
perfect  spine  support. 

FOSTER  BROS.  MFC.  CO. 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 

Western  Factory,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Complete  Water  Service 


Never  bought  such  a 
Suction'  Plant  value. 
Simple,  durable  and 
smooth  in  action.  No  belts  to 
cause  trouble.  Completely  auto¬ 
matic  in  operation.  Capacity  300 
gallons  per  hour.  Simply  open 
the  faucet  and  the  water  runs. 


We  can  furnish  a  complete  line 
of  other  styles  and  sizes  of  water 
systems,  septic  tanks,  water  soft¬ 
eners,  drinking  cups  for  stock. 
Write  for  complete  literature. 

MILWAUKEE  AIR  POWER  PUMP  CO. 
17  Keefe  Avenue  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Travelers  select  the  Great  North¬ 
ern  for  its  wonderful  location  in 
Chicago’s  “loop”.  They  return  because 
the  _  large  comfortable  rooms,  homelike 
environment,  attentive  service,  excellent 
food  and  moderate  charges  make  it  an 
ideal  hotel. 


400  Newly  Furnished  Rooms  $2.50  a 
day  and  up  —  Sample  Rooms  $4.00, 
$5,00,  $6.00,  $7.00  and  $8.00. 

New  Garage  One-half  Block 
Dearborn  St.  from  Jackson  to  Quincy 

Walter  Craighead,  Mgr. 


Quality  PIGS  For  Sale 

AT  A  LOW  PRICE 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise  a  hog? 
These  are  all  good  block.v  pigs;  the  kind  that  will  prove 
good  hogs.  Yorkshire  and  Che.ster  cross,  or  Chester 
and  Berkshire  cross  pigs,  6  to  8  weeks  old,  $3,25  each; 
8  to  10  weeks  old,  $3,75  each.  I  guarantee  them  to  be 
healthy  and  good  size  for  their  age.  I  will  ship  any 
number  C.O.D.  to  you  on  approval  and  if  dissatisfied 
in  10  days  with  the  pigs,  return  them  and  I  will  return 
your  money.  No  charge  for  crating.  WALTER  LUX, 
388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Telephone  0086. 


Pigs  From  Reliable  Stock 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity.  We 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs,  fast  growers,  that  will  prove 
a  good  investment — thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size 
and  breeding.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  &  Chester 


7  to  8  weeks  old . $3.50 

8  to  10  weeks  old . $4.00 


S*(l*toction  guaranteed,  or  money  refunded.  10  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free.  A.  M.  LUX,  206 
Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  Vfob.  1415. 


PIGS— FEEDERS  OR  BREEDERS 

Chester  or  Berkshire  cross,  or  Yorkshire  or  Chester 
cross,  2  months  old,  $3.50  each ;  3  months  old,  $4.00 
each.  Pure  bred  Chester  Whites,  2  months  old,  $4.25 
each.  Pure  bred  Durocs.  2  months  old,  $4.50  each. 
Barrows,  Boars  or  Sows.  All  pigs  are  from  our  regis¬ 
tered  Boats  and  high  grade  Sows.  We  have  our  pigs 
all  treated  for  cholera,  free  from  disease  of  any  kind. 
Will  ship  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  Money  Order.  Our 
guarantee — ^Keep  them  10  days  and  if  not  satisfied,  re¬ 
turn  pigs  and  your  money  will  be  returned.  State  if 
you  want  for  breeders.  Pairs,  no  kin.  Crates  free. 
STONEHAM  PIG  FARM,  W.  J.  Talbott,  Prop.,  Box  115, 
151  Main  St.,  Stoneham,  Mass. 


Reliable  Pigs 

They  are  heavy  legged,  square  backed,  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  crossed,  also  Berkshire  and  Chester  crossed, 
8  to  10  weeks  old,  $3.50  each.  They  are  the  kind 
that  make  large  hogs.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D. 
on  approval.  Also  a  few  high  grade  Berkshire  pigs, 
8  weeks  old,  $6.00  each.  Keep  them  ten  days  and  if 
not  satisfactory,  return  at  my  expense.  No  charge  for 
crating.  EDWARD  COLLINS,  35  Walthem  St.,  Lex¬ 
ington,  Mass.  Telephone  0839-R  Lexington. 


Old  Home  Day 

A  Short  Sketch-By  Charles  A,  'Taylor 


There  hadn’t  been  so  many  folks  in 
town  since  the  Republican  rally  in 
’96.  Do  you  remember  how  little  Billy 
Mills  made  his  first  political  speech 
that  night  when  Judge  ‘What-was-his- 
name  missed  his  train  and  couldn’t  get 
up  from  Binghamton  ?  There  wan’t 
no  automobiles  them  days  an’  thirty- 
six  miles  was  too  fur  to  make  with  a 
hoss  an’  buggy  after  supper. 

Them  was  stirrin’  days  all  right, 
what  with  presidential  election  an’  six- 
teen-to-one  argyments  an’  the  Maple 
Tree  House  runnin’  full  tilt.  But  the 
McKinley  crowd  wan’t  no  bigger  the 
night  of  the  rally  than  the  crowd  that 
came  to  Old  Home  Day,  Saturday. 
Bye-Geehosefetter,  there  wouldn’t  a  bin 
lodgin’  in  town  fer  half  of  ’em  if  they’d 
decided  to  stay  over  night.  Most  all  of 
’em  come  in  automobiles  too. 

Folks  begun  cornin’  in  ’round  ten 
o’clock  an’  the  committee  was  gettin’ 
tables  an’  chairs  from  the  grange  hall 
set  up  under  the  maple  trees  in  front 
of  the  hotel.  Pretty  soon  the  school 
teacher  come  out 
an’  hollered  fer 
four  strong  men  to 
move  out  the 
pianny  onto  the 
front  stoop  of  the 
hotel  fer  the  sing- 
in’.  Every  male 
man  in  the  crowd 
seemed  to  think 
she  was  callin’  to 
him  personal  an’ 
even  old  Si  'Willis 
got  to  carry  out 
the  pianny  stool. 

By  an’  by,  every¬ 
body  was  standin’  round  shakin  hands 
with  everybody  else  they  hadn’t  seen 
fer  a  long  time  and  sayin’  “How  are 
ye?”  an’  “How’s  Mary  an’  the  chil¬ 
dren?”  an’,  “Is  that  your  boy?  He’ll 
be  biggerin’  you  be,  if  he  keeps  grow- 
in’  Then  up  comes  a  big  black  car 
with  a  driver  dressed  up  like  the  Clown 
Prince  an’  out  steps  Judge  Billy  Mills 
himself. 

Everybody  stopped  talkin’  an’  Billy 
stands  an’  looks  around  all  over  the 
four  corners  as  if  he’d  lost  somethin’ 
an’  was  sort  of  disappointed — the  place 
wasn’t  any  bigger  to  look  fer  it  in. 
When  he  gits  his  eye  on  the  front  door 
of  the  Maple  Tree  House  he  sort  of 
wets  his  lips  but  then  all  of  a  sudden 
he  seems  to  remember  that  Tioga 
County  has  gone  dry  along  with  the 
rest  of  the  United  States. 

By  that  time  Charlie  Meeker,  who 
was  chairman  of  the  committee,  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  scene  an’  he  walks  right 
up  an’  grabs  the  Judge  by  the  hand  an’ 
says,  “Mighty  glad  to  see  ye.  Judge. 
We’re  all  ready  to  eat.  More’n  two 
hundred  folks  here  an’  we  feared  ye 
might  be  late  a  little.” 

But  the  Judge  says,  “I  always  aim 
ter  be  on  time,  ’specially  meal  time. 
Then  he  goes  round  shakin’  hands  with 
everybody  an’  tryin’  ter  remember  what 
their  names  was  when  he  used  to  teach 
school.  But  when  he  came  to  me  he 
says  right  off,  “Well  by  gosh,  if  this 
ain’t  Jake  Foster,”  and  I  says,  “That’s 
me  fer  sure  Judge,  and  when  I  got 
married  I  kept  my  maiden  name.  How 
you  been  Judge,  is  that  yer  wife  holdin’ 
the  poodle  dog?  Will  he  tear  pants?” 

The  Judge  he  grins  kind  a  foolish 
an’  says,  “Oh,  I  got  them  pants  mended 
long  ago,  Jake”.  He  knowed  I  was  re- 
ferrin’  to  the  night  old  Bill  Hickey’s 
shepherd  dog  tore  out  the  seat  of  his 
breeches  when  he  went  up  there  to  see 
the  school  marm  that  boarded  at  Bill’s. 
That  was  after  he  quit  teachin’  school 
and  was  eounty  sehool  commissioner. 

By  that  time  everybedy  was  gettin’ 
their  baskets  &t  grub  set  eut  oa  the 


tables  an’  settlin’  down  in  little  parties 
of  relatives  an’  old  friends  and  callin’ 
the  kids  that  had  been  over  on  Squire 
Butler’s  lawn  playin’  some  kind  of 
games  with  one  of  them  new  play  ex¬ 
perts  from  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
Charlie  Meeker  he  come  back  an’  says, 
“Judge  we  got  a  dinner  all  ready  fer 
you  and  Mrs.  Mills,  right  up  here  on 
the  stoop.”  But  the  Judge  he  called 
a  halt  on  settin’  on  the  stoop.  “Bring 
the  dinner  right  down  here,”  he  says, 
“An’  we’ll  set  down  with  Jake  and 
Nelly  an’  Jim  Butler’s  folks.” 

We  got  along  fine  and  the  Judge’s 
wife  wasn’t  half  so  stuck  up  an’  break¬ 
able  as  she  looked,  when  you  got  to 
know  her.  She  even  let  our  little  girl 
Lizzie  give  the  poodle  dog  some  ice 
cream. 

We  hadn’t  rightly  got  through  dinner 
when  Charlie  Meeker  called  on  Squire 
Butler  to  preside  at  the  Old  Home  Day 
program.  The  Squire  held  forth  for 
half  an  hour  openin’  up  the  perform¬ 
ance  but  when  that  red  headed  music 


teacher  was  playin’  “Home  Sweet 
Home”  an’  “America”  to  open  up  the 
doin’s  Charlie  went  over  an’  whispered 
something  to  the  Squire  and  he  didn’t 
talk  so  long  when  he  introduced  the 
speakers. 

They  had  a  whole  gallery  full  of 
speakers.  Seems  like  all  the  boys  an’ 
girls  in  town  had  gone  away  an’  got 
famous  or  somethin’,  an’  the  committee 
wanted  ’em  to  tell  us  all  about  it,  but 
they  all  told  how  they  got  their  start 
right  here  in  this  burg  an’  layed  it  all 
to  workin’  so  hard  when  they  was  kids 
and  walking  to  school  through  the  deep 
snow. 

Jimmy  Burke,  that  works  for  that 
big  newspaper  in  Albany,  was  the  best 
of  the  lot.  He  said  he  got  all  his 
freckles  from  bein’  picked  by  barb  wire, 
crawlin’  under  Tim  Butts’  garden  fence 
to  steal  grapes,  an’  told  how  him  an’ 
the  other  kids  hung  old  Andy  Wright’s 
shirt  on  widow  Blanchard’s  clothes  line 
one  Hollow’een  night.  He  says,  “An 
now  I’ll  tell  you  how  I  got  my  start 
in  the  newspaper  business;  It  was 
writin,’  descriptions  of  how  Billy  Mills 
looked  when  he  tried  to  lick  Johnny 
Lyons  in  school  for  puttin’  an  old  rub¬ 
ber  on  the  red  hot  stove.” 

That  wasn’t  a  very  good  interduction 
for  Judge  Bill’s  speech  that  was  to 
end  up  the  program,  so  the  Squire 
called  on  Fred  Ames — you  know  he’s  a 
singin’  teacher  up  at  Syracuse  an’  had 
led  the  singin’ — he  called  on  him  to 
sing  a  solo.  So  Fred  he  talked  it  over 
with  the  red  haired  music  teacher  an’ 
she  got  ready  to  play  the  pianny  fer 
him  while  he  sung. 

I’d  been  talkin’  with  the  Judge  along 
an’  he  kept  lookin’  at  the  music  teacher 
an’  I  remembered  how  she  an  him  used  to 
be  pretty  thick  when  he  was  teachin’ 
school  here.  She  was  quite  a  contrast  to 
the  stubby  little  black  haired  gal  he  did 
marry  after  he  got  in  that  law  firm.  I 
could’t  help  comparin’  while  I  set  there; 
the  Judge’s  wife  all  painted  up,  an’  I 
guess  she’s  a  lot  fatter  than  she  was 
when  he  married  her. 


An’  finally  the  Judge  said  to  me,  he 
says,  “Jake,  do  you  know'  that  music 
teacher  has  done  a  lot  for  the  good  of 
this  community.  She’s  been  teachin’  all 
the  music  these  kids,  for  five  miles  around 
here  ever  got  a  chance  to  learn  for  thirty 
years.”  And  I  says,  “Yes,  and  I  hardly 
remember  a  picnic  nor  a  social  nor  any 
kind  of  a  doin’s,  even  a  funeral,  when 
she  aint  been  the  one  to  play  fer  ’em,  an’ 
never  got  a  cent  out  of  it.” 

After  a  while,  Billy  says,  “I  guess  bein’ 
an  old  maid  don’t  keep  a  body  from  bein’ 
some  good  in  the  world,  if  they’ve  got 
it  in  ’em.” 

Fred,  the  singin’  teacher  from  Syracuse, 
had  got  tuned  up  by  that  time.  An’  what 
do  you  suppose  he  started  singin’?  Bj^ 
Geehosefetter,  what  do  you  suppose  he 
begun  singin’?  Right  there  on  the  Maple 
Tree  House  stoop,  too. 

“Drink  to  Me  Only  with  Thine  Eyes”, 
yeah,  “Drink  to  Me  Only  with  Thine 
Eyes”,  right  there  on  the  Maple  Tree 
House  stoop,  with  that  red  haired  music 
teacher  playin’  for  him  that  aint  missed 
playin’  the  organ  in  the  Baptist  Church 
fer  thirty  years,  fur  as  I  know. 

“Drink  to  Me  Only  with  Thine  Eyes”, 
an’  there  he  stood  singin’  it  right  on  the 
spot  on  the  hotel  stoop  w'here  old  Ike 
Gardner  an’  John  Whipple  fought  for 
four  hours  straight  the  night  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  rally  in  ’96, 
only  stoppin’  every 
little  while  to  go  in¬ 
to  the  bar  an’  get 
some  more  licker  in 
’em.  Yes,  sir,  they 
fought  for  f  o  u  r 
straight  hours  till 
both  of  ’em  was  all 
messed  up  with 
blood  from  strikin’ 
an’  clawin’  an’  Ike 
bit  John’s  ear  half 
off,  an’  they  both 
had  to  be  took  home 
in  platform  w^agons. 

An’  there  stood 
Fred  Ames  singin’, 
“Drink  to  Me  Only 
with  Thine  Eyes”, 
an’  the  Godliest  red  haired  music  teacher 
in  the  County  playin’  fer  him. 

Then  all  clapped  an’  hollered  fer  Fred 
to  sing  another  song  but  I  don’t  remem¬ 
ber  what  ’twas  he  sung;  I  kept  thinkin’ 
what  a  difference  this  prohibition  business 
has  made.  Why,  you  couldn’t  a  got  that 
music  teacher  ner  Fred  Ames  in  gunshot 
of  the  Maple  Tree  House  in  ’96  when  it 
was  runnin’  full  tilt.  If  anybody’d  sung 
that  song  there  then,  he’d  got  dumped 
in  the  mill  race. 

When  they  called  on  the  Judge,  he  told 
how  much  he  used  to  like  livin’  in  Mur¬ 
dock  Center  when  he  taught  school  here, 
an’  how  well  he  liked  all  the  folks  an’ 
how  pretty  the  scenery  is.  He  said  he’d 
bet  there  wasn’t  a  town  of  its  size  any¬ 
where  that  had  sent  out  more  noble  young 
rnen  an’  women  into  the  world  to  do  the 
big  jobs  an’  make  names  for  themselves 
an’  fer  Murdock  Center. 

Just  as  we  was  takin’  it  all  in’  the 
Judge’s  wife  hadn’t  no  more  sense  than 
to  whisper  loud  to  Squire  Butler’s  wife 
that  she’d  heard  him  say  that  in  more’n 
forty  places. 

But  the  Judge  didn’t  hear  her  an’  he 
went  on  to  say  he  never  figgered  that 
Murdock  Center  was  just  the  Tittle  place 
at  the  corners  with  the  church,  an’  sciiool, 
an’  two  stores,  an’  a  post  office,  an’  a 
grange  hall.  He  said  the  way  he  looked 
at  it,  Murdock  Center  stretched  back 
there  into  the  hills  where  a  lot  of  farm 
folks  lived  and  included  all  this  surround¬ 
in’  country  that  sends  its  kids  to  Murdock 
Center  school,  an’  comes  Sunday  to  Mur¬ 
dock  Center  church,  an’  all  the  hills  an’ 
valleys  around  that  bring  their  dear  de¬ 
parted  at  last  to  rest  in  the  little  ceme¬ 
tery  up  there  beyond  the  mill. 

“In  another  way,”  he  says,  “Murdock 
Center  is  bigger  than  that  even.  Mur¬ 
dock  Center  is  where  the  influence  of  men 
an’  women  is  felt,  that  have  growed  up 
and  went  out  into  the  world  from  here. 
There’s  Frank  Sanders  that  has  built  up 
an  honest  fortune  in  the  contractin’  busi¬ 
ness  in  New  York  City.  There’s  Jimmy 
Burke  that  I  don’t  agree  with  in  politics 
but  he’s  the  cleanest  newspaper  man  in 
Albany.  There’s  Ed  Thompson  in  his  big 
lumber  mill  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  In  fact, 
the  boys  an’  girls  that  growed  up  in  Mur¬ 
dock  Center  have  carried  its  influence 
from  one  end  of  America  to  the  other. 

“In  a  way,”  the  Judge  says,  “Murdock 
Center  is  where  its  influence  has  been 
felt  an’  that  is  from  coast  to  coast  there’s 
no  bigger  town  than  that  in  the  United 
States.” 

When  the  Judge  got  through,  they  sung 
some  more  songs  an’  the  women  of  the 
grange  begun  sellin’  some  more  ice  cream 
an’  lemonade,  and  folks  begun  thinkin’ 
it  was  about  milkin’  time,  them  that  had 
cows ;  an’  them  that  hadn’t  said  they  had 
quite  a  ways  to  go  so  they  begun  to  clear 
out. 

Pretty  good  day,  ’twas.  Sort  of  set  a 
feller  thinkin’.  By  Geehosefetter,  I  felt 
prouder  of  Murdock  Center  than  I  did 
in  ’96  when  we  helped  elect  McKinley, 


COMING  ! 

Wr  ATCH  this  page  for  the  beginning  of  another  one  of 
American  Agriculturist’s  famous  high  class  stories. 
Many  readers  have  told  us  how  much  they  enjoyed  “Wooden 
Spoil”,  just  completed.  The  next  one  coming  is  just  as  good, 
or  even  better.  It  alone  is  worth  more  than  the  total  sub¬ 
scription  price  that  you  pay  for  the  paper. 

Just  for  the  fun  of  it,  we  are  not  going  to  announce  the 
title  but  will  surprise  you  with  the  first  chapter.  If  you  do 
not  like  it,  we  will  certainly  miss  our  guess. — The  Editors. 
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Classified  Ads 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


A  Place  to  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 

Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Classified  ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a  word.  The  minimum 
charge  per  insertion  is  $1.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and 
whole  number,  including  name  and  address.  Thus  ‘‘J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main 
St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven  words. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired. 
Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low 
rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  mtist  accompany 
your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references 


Baby  Chicks 


WELSH  SHEPHERDS  PUPS  and  dogs,  natural  heel 
drivers.  Shipped  on  approval.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS’ 
Pope  Mills,  N.  Y. 

tramp — TRAMP — TRAMP  for  cows  in  the  furthest 
corner  of  the  pasture.  “Why  worry”  when  a  6  or  8 
months  English  or  Welsh  Shepherd  pup  will  soon  get 
them  alone.  GEO.  BOORMAN,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 

PARROTS — ^DOGS — FERRETS,  pigeons,  hares,  poul¬ 
try,  white  mice.  Lowest  prices.  Description  60  page 
book  20o.  J.  A.  BERGEY,  Telford.  Pa. 

""hundred  hunting  hounds  Cheap.  Trial.  Dog 

Supplies.  Catalogue.  KASKASKENNELS,  SC61,  Her¬ 
rick,  Ill. 

BEAUTIFUL  WHITE  COLLIES  also  Sahles,  cow 
driving  stock.  None  better.  PAINE,  South  Royalton, 

Vt. 

LIVE  STOCK 

Cattle 

PUREBRED  and  GRADE  HOLSTEIN  cows.  Accred¬ 
ited.  Abortion  free.  W.  R.  PORTEUS,  Portlandville, 
N.  Y. 

HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALF  sired  by  our  great  Colantha- 
Ormsby  bull  and  from  a  fine  granddaughter  of  Dutch- 
land  Colantha  Sir  Inka.  Accredited  herd.  For  pedi¬ 
gree,  price,  etc.,  write.  CHADAKOIN  FARMS,  Forest- 
viUe,  N.  Y. 

fob  SALE — Registered  Jersey  Bull  dropped  March 
20th,  1927.  T.B.  tested.  Excellently  bred  in  the 
“Sophie  Tormentor”  line.  Also  registered  Jersey  heifer 
eleven  months  old.  For  particulars  address.  VAL- 
MONT  FARM,  Schoharie,  N.  Y.  ^ 

Sheep 

FOB  SALE — 9  hampshire  yearling  rams.  15  hamp- 
shire  ram  lambs.  ROBSON  BROTHERS,  HaU.  N.  Y. 

DORSETS— WE  ARE  OFFERING  choice  yearling 
Rams,  of  good  type,  nice  condition,  suitable  for  cross¬ 
breeding,  as  low  as  $35  each,  while  they  last.  All 
stock  on  approval.  TRANQUILLITY  FARMS.  Arthur 
Danks,  Mgr.  Allamuchy,  N.  J. 

Swine 

0.  I.  C.  CHOICE  REGISTERED  PIGS  $8.75  up. 
Extra  nice  Bred  gilts  $35;  Bred  tried  sows  $40.  R. 
HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  Leghorn  pullets  from 
heaviest  laying  strain  known.  $1.25  each.  NU-BOEN 
FARMS,  Jasper,  N.  Y. 

TANCEED  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS.  Grand¬ 
daughters  of  290  egg  .sire  having  three  generations  over 
250.  Large  eggs.  Vigorous.  March  hatched  $1.50  each. 
SHADYLAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  Hughesville,  Pa. 

2000  PARK’S  STRAIN  BARRED  ROai  pullets. 
Hatched  April  10th  now  ready  for  shipment.  Weight 
about  2M  lbs.  Each  one  a  perfect  bird.  Rigidly 
culled.  Satisfaction  or  your  money  back  guaranteed. 
This  is  our  usual  mid-summer  offering  and  this  ad 
appears  but  once.  Order  now.  They  are  $1.25  each. 
Capons  or  Cockerels  same  price.  F.O.B.  Marathon. 
M,  c.  BEECHER,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 

Baby  Chicks 

chicks — S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns  $10-100;  White  Leg¬ 
horns  $8-100;  Barred  Eoclts  &  Beds  $9-100;  White 
Rocks  $12-100;  Heavy  mixed  $8-100;  Light  $7-100.  If 
not  satisfactory.  I  will  make  it  right.  Write  for  cata¬ 
logue.  JACOB  NIEMOND,  Box  A,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


CHICKS  C.O.D.  100  Rooks  or  Reds  $10;  Leghorns. 
$8;  Heavy  mixed  $8;  Light  $7.  Delivery  guaranteed. 
Feeding  system,  raising  95%  to  maturity,  free.  C.  M. 
LAUVER,  Box  26,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

FARM  EQUIPMENT 


RICH  MAN’S  CORN  Harvester,  poor  man’s  nrice — 
only  $25.00  with  bundle  typing  attachment.  Free  cata¬ 
log  showing  pictures  of  harvester.  PROCESS  CO., 
Salina.  Kan. 

FOB  SALE — 32  volt  Farm  Electric  Plant.  Excellent 
condition  $190  Cash.  Have  connected  with  city  line. 
MILTON  P.  ROYCE,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Stanchions 

CRUMB’S  STANCHIONS  are  guaranteed  to  please 

the  purchaser.  They  are  shipped  subject  to  trial  in 
the  buyers’  stable.  They  are  right.  Also  steel  partitions, 
stalls  and  stanchions.  Water  bowls.  Litter  and  Feed 
Carriers,  and  other  barn  eauipment.  Send  for  booklet. 
WALL.ACE  B.  CRUMB,  Box  A,  Forrestville.  Conn. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


70  ACRE  DAIRY  FARM — ^located  within  six  miles 
of  railroad;  %  mile  from  village,  school,  stores,  etc. 
Good  water,  orchard,  plenty  of  wood.  Large  barn,  other 
out  buildings,  6  room  house.  For  sale  cheap.  If  in¬ 
terested  write  for  prices  and  further  particulars. 
TIIOS.  D.  GREGG,  Tyler  Hill,  Pa. _ 

DAIRY  FARAI  FOR  SALE— S16  acres,  35  acres  tim¬ 
ber,  tractor  tillable.  New  modern  34x86  dairy  barn, 
silo.  Beautiful  well-kept  home.  3  car  garage,  tenant 
house,  other  buildings.  Fine  herd  32  tested  Holsteins, 
16  registered,  offering  good  immediate  income.  Com¬ 
plete  line  new  machinery,  tractor.  Ideally  located  near 
markets,  church,  schools.  G.  D.  BEACH,  Apalachin, 
N.  Y.  _ 

REAL  ESTATE 


GR.AND  FRUIT  &  DAIRY  FARM  160  ACRES— 9 
room  cozy  dwelling  and  sun  parlor,  4  open  fireplaces; 
all  modern  impts.,  2  large  new  barns,  40x42 — 40x45; 
large  new  poultry  house  120x50;  garage,  machine  shed, 
24x60;  500  apples,  1,400  peaches,  raspberries,  dewber¬ 
ries,  grapes,  several  acres  of  alfalfa,  great  productive 
soil,  19  head  of  reg.  Guernsey  cattle,  horses,  poultry 
and  all  up-to-date  machinery  and  tractor:  property 
adjoining  Hudson  Country  Golf  Club.  Price  $20,000, 
all  complete.  LLOYD  M.  HALLENBECK,  Greendale- 
on-the-Hudson.  N.  Y. 


THE  klORTGAGE  THAT  PAYS  ITSELF  OFF- Joint 
Stock  Land  Bank  Loan — For  a  farmer  to  purchase  a 
farm,  provide  buildings,  purchase  equipment,  fertilizer, 
live  stock  to  pay  existing  farm  mortgages,  etc.  The 
Pennsylvania  Joint  Stock  Land  Bank.  Supervised  by 
the  United  States  Government  interest  paid  semi-an- 
nuaUy;  in  addition  1%  per  year  is  paid  on  the  princi¬ 
pal  winch  goes  to  the  reduction  of  the  loan  and  com¬ 
pletely  pays  it  off  over  a  period  of  33  y»«i's.  Prompt 
service — We  are  organized  to  make  appraisals  promptly 
and  otherwise  handle  all  business  without  undue  delay 
or  red  tape.  Loans  given  in  any  part  of  the  State  of 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  Full  information  and 
application  blanks  address:  Branch  office  for  Pa.  and 
N.  Y.,  Pennsylvania  Joint  Stock  Land  Bank.  Green- 
dale-on-the-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  Lloyd  M.  Hallenbeck,  of¬ 
ficial  representative. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

FARMERS’  “EVERY -DAY-PAY-DAY-PLAN”— Mr. 
Farmer,  why  worry?  You  can  make  $30  to  $150  week¬ 
ly  distributing  Whitmer  IToducts  to  your  friends.  Ex¬ 
perience  unnecessai-y.  We  teach  you  how  free.  Earn 
wliile  learning.  Some  good  territories  available.  Tea.m 
or  car  needed.  Write  today  for  Farmers’  “Every-Day- 
Pay-Day-Plan.”  THE  II.  C.  WHITMER  CO..  Farm 
Dept.  No.  12,  Columbus.  Indiana. 

HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — A  young  man  to  do  general  farm  work  on 
Gentleman’s  Estate.  Must  have  poultry  experience. 
Reliable  and  good  reference.  Write  LA  BELLE  FARM, 
Quaker  St.,  Schenectady  Co.,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARJI  HELP— We  have  Jewish 
young  men  able-bodied,  but  mostly  without  experience, 
who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need  a  good  steady  man, 
write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial 
agency.  We  make  no  charge.  THE  JEWISH  AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL  SOCIETY,  INC.,  Box  A,  301  E.  14th  St., 
New  York  City. 


LUMBER— BUILDING 
SUPPLIES 


ROOFING  PAPER,  3-ply,  $1.35  per  roU,  100  sq-ft. 
Prepaid.  Asphalt  shingles,  roofcoating,  paint.  Send  for 
price  list.  WINIKER  BROS..  Millis,  Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


USED  CIVIL  WAR  envelopes  with  flags  and  de¬ 
signs  on,  $1  to  $15  paid.  Other  envelopes  before  1871 
bought.  W.  L.  RICHMOND.  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  TO  BUY  old  bags.  We  pay  excellent 
prices.  Write  for  prices.  We  pay  freight.  OWASCO 
BAG  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED— CARLOAH  BARRELED  Red  Bliss  Certi¬ 
fied  Seed  Potatoes  for  southern  shipment,  early  Septem¬ 
ber.  NORMAN  HEDGES,  Laurel.  Del. 


TOURISTS— VISITING  NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 
can  find  clean  restful  rooms  in  private  home  at  mod¬ 
erate  price.  Subscriber  to  American  Agriculturist. 
MBS.  M.  C.  WILSON,  418-eleventh  St. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 


EVERYTHING  PRINTED— Write  FEANKLYNPEESS, 
Milford.  N.  H. 


PRINTING  and  STATIONERY— 250  Business  En¬ 
velopes  printed  $1.00.  50  nice  caUing  cards  10c  post¬ 

paid,  samples  free.  WALTER  G.  COLLINS,  Cohocton, 
N.  Y. 


MORE  FOR  LESS  I — Get  our  raised  letter  Summer 
stationery  specials.  Samples  free.  SUNKO,  Mohawk, 
N.  Y. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

CELERY-CABBAGE  PLANTS,  all  leading  varieties, 
fine  plants  ready  for  fielcir—$l. 25-1,000;  $10  for  10,000. 
J.  C.  SCHMIDT.  Bristol,  Pa. 


4,000,000  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS— Yellow  Jersey 
and  Big  Leaf  Up  River.  $1.75  per  1000  cash  with 
order.  C.  E.  BROWN,  Bridgeville,  Del. 


STRAWBERRY.  RASPBERRY.  BLACKBERRY. 
Grape,  Wineberry,  Loganberry,  Asparagus  plants  for 
September  and  October  planting.  Pot-grown  Straw¬ 
berry  plants  and  5-year  old  bearing-size  Washington 
Asparagus  roots  for  August  and  fall  planting.  Catalogue 
free.  HARRY  E.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays.  N.  Y. 


HOLLYHOCKS.  DELPHINIUJIS,  HARDY  PHLOX. 
Hardy  Chrysanthemums.  Columbines,  Bleeding  Hearts 
and  114  other  Hardy  Perennials  that  live  outdoors 
during  winter  and  increase  in  size  and  beauty  each 
year,  all  of  which  may  be  planted  this  summer  and 
fall  and  will  bloom  next  summer.  Pot-grown  Roses 
for  summer  and  fall  planting.  Privet,  Barberry, 
Shrubs.  Vines  for  September  and  October  planting. 
Catalogue  free.  HARRY  E.  SQUIRES,  Hampton,  N.  Y. 


CAULIFLOWER— CABBAGE  and  CELERY  PLANTS 
— ^Field  Grown,  fine  plants,  all  well  rooted  from  best 
strains  of  seed.  Cauliflower — Early,  Medium  and  Late 
Snowball.  Rerooted  $4.50  per  1000;  5000-$20:  500-$2.50. 
Cabbage — Copenahgen  Market,  Long  Island  Savoy,  Late 
Plat  Dutch,  Surehead,  All  Head  Early.  Succession. 
Red  Danish  and  Dani.sh  Ballhead  $2.00  per  1000;  5000- 
$9;  500-$1.25.  Rerooted  cabbage  plants  $2.25  per  1000; 
5000-$ll.  Celery — Winter  Queen,  Golden  Plume,  Ford- 
hook,  Giant  Pascal,  Golden  Self  Blanching  and  White 
Plume,  $3.50  per  1000;  500-$2.00.  I  can  make  im¬ 
mediate  sliipment  in  any  (luantity.  Send  for  free  list 
of  old  plants.  PAUL  P.  ROCHELLE,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


CAULIFLOWER.  CELERY,  CABBAGE  and  Sprout 
plants.  Millions.  Price  list.  We  do  not  sell  on  Sun¬ 
day.  F.  W.  ROCHELLE  &  SONS.  Chester.  N.  J. 


TOBACCO 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO— Guaranteed.  Chewing,  5  lbs. 
$1.00;  10-$1.75.  Smoking,  5  lbs.  75c;  10-$1.25.  Pay 
when  received.  FARMERS  UNION,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


GUARANTEED  HOMESPUN  TOBACCO— Chewing,  6 
pounds,  $1.26;  10 — $2.00:  smoking  10 — $1.50;  pipe 
free;  pay  postman.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Bardwell,  Ky. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.25; 
Smoking,  5  lbs.  $1.00.  Box  50  Cigars,  $1.75.  Pay 
when  received.  Pipe  free.  FARMERS  UNION,  A6, 
Paducah,  Ky. 


SUMMER  SPECIAL:  Guaranteed  Chewing  or  smok¬ 
ing  5  lbs.  $1.00;  ten  $1.75;  50  cigars  $1.75;  pipe  free, 
pay  when  received.  FARMERS  TOBACCO  ASSO¬ 
CIATION,  West  Paducah,  Ky. 


CIGARS — Trial  50  large  Perfectos  $1.  postpaid.  50 
Large  Mild  Havanas  $2.  SNELL  CO.,  Red  Lion,  Pa. 


TREE  AND  GRASS  KILLERS 


BO-KO-ENOUGH  TO  KILL  50  trees  $1.50.  BO-KO 
CO.,  Jonestown,  Miss. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


LADIES'  FINE  LISLE  STOCKINGS.  3  pair  $1. 
Beige,  nude,  gray,  peach,  champagne,  black,  sizes 
814-1014.  Good  openings  for  agents.  A.  H.  TALBOT 
SALES  CO.,  Norwood,  Mass. 


SWITCHES — Transformations,  etc.  Booklet  free. 
EVA  MACK,  Canton,  N.  Y. 


WOOL— HIDES— FURS 


“WOOL — ^Wanted — good  prices.  Write  for  quota¬ 
tion.  S.  H.  LIVINGSTON,  wool  specialists,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa.  Dept.  AG.” 


WE  ARE  PREPARED  to  make  your  wool  into  yarn. 
Write  for  particulars.  Yarn  for  sale.  Samples  free. 
H.  A.  BARTLETT,  Harmony,  Maine. 


WOOL  WANTED — I  specialize  in  wool  and  sheep 
pelts.  ALVAH  A.  CONOVER.  Lebanon,  New  Jersey. 


HANDY  ANDY  Says  ‘‘Here’s  How”  To  Take  Care  of  Your  Car  By  Ray  Inman 
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A  Visit  to  the  '‘Eastern  Shore” 


few  interesting  differences.  The  chief 
crops  are  corn  and  wheat  with  nearby 
canneries  making  sweet  corn  and 
tomatoes  profitable  side  lines. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  difference 
between  here  and  Maryland  is  to  be 
found  in  the  size  of  the  fields.  It  is  a 
flat  country,  the  highest  point  in  Tal¬ 
bot  County  being  only  eighty  feet  above 
sea  level.  Such  flatness  makes  all  the 
land  tillable  except  for  marshes  and 
woodlots  so  that  it  is  a  common  sight 
to  see  fields  of  sixty  acres  or  more  in 
corn  or  wheat,  and  in  one  extreme  case, 
a  field  contained  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  acres.  You  can  readily 
imagine  the  difficulty  one  would  have 
in  trying  to  stow  away  all  the  field 
corn  such  an  acreage  might  produce. 
As  a  result,  you  find  a  different  method 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 
of  farming.  The  com  is  piled  in  rows 
in  huge  shocks,  later  to  be  husked  in 
the  field,  and  the  stalks  drawn  in  from 
time  to  time  as  the  need  arises.  Such 
a  system  raises  a  difficulty  in  the  fall 
plowing,  but  as  a  rule  the  field  is 
plowed,  leaving  these  shock  rows,  and 
planted  to  wheat.  The  remaining  rows 
are  then  plowed  in  the  spring  and  seed¬ 
ed  to  oats,  both  crops  reaching  matur¬ 
ity  at  about  the  same  time. 

One  finds  a  little  alfalfa  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  but  it  is  grown  with  difficulty. 
Nothing  is  prized  more  highly  than  this 
hay  which  is  so  common  with  us,  but 
the  moisture  and  the  constant  freezing 
and  thawing  of  the  more  or  less  open 
winters  raise  havoc  with  the  seeding, 
and  even  assuming  that  a  field  does  get 
a  good  start,  the  life  of  such  a  seeding, 


I  am  told,  is  seldom  more  than  five 
years. 

The  drainage  problem  is  serious,  due 
to  the  flatness  of  the  country.  A  heavy 
rain  is  apt  to  fairly  make  a  lake  out 
of  what  was  a  short  time  before  dry 
land.  As  a  precaution  against  flooded 
fields  you  find  in  the  autumn  wheat 
fields  shallow  furrows  or  “water  leads” 
which  draw  off  the  water  and  protect 
the  new  seeding. 

How  Sweet  Potatoes  Grow 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  crop 
raised  is  the  sweet  potato.  Down  in 
this  section  there  are  “white  potatoes” 
and  sweet  potatoes;  up  here  there  are 
potatoes  and  sweet  potatoes,  and  when 
I  laughed  at  the  name  “white  potato” 
they  laughed  at  me,  but  it  did  tickle 


Anifci'ican  Agiicuicurist,  August  11,  1928 
my  sense  of  humour  to  see  ah  Irish  po 
tato  all  dressed  up  with  such  a  flowery 
descriptive  name.  But  after  all  the 
difference  in  the  seeding  of  these  two 
plants  is  very  interesting.  Sweet  po¬ 
tatoes  are  planted  in  hot  beds  and  the 
sprouts  broken  or  pulled,  these  shoots 
being  set  out  just  like  cabbage  plants. 
They  do  best  in  a  rather  light  soil  and 
are  then  cared  for  and  hilled  much  as 
any  other  potatoes.  Even  the  average 
per  hill  corresponds  to  ours.  Unlike 
white  potatoes,  however,  the  top  is  a 
vine  and  a  rank  grower,  spreading  over 
the  ground  in  a  solid  mat;  in  fact,  be¬ 
fore  it  can  be  harvested  it  becomes  nec¬ 
essary  to  cut  away  and  clean  up  these 
vines  in  order  to  get  anywhere  near  the 
potatoes. 
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The  Charm  of  a  Real  Home 

The  greatest  charm  of  this  country 
is  not  to  be  found  in  farming,  however, 
but  in  the  farm  proper.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  the  beauty  of  the  South 
lingering  about  these  places.  It  is 
characteristic  for  the  farm  buildings 
to  set  back  from  the  main  roads.  You 
turn  into  a  side  road,  the  common 
thoroughfare  for  three  or  four  farmers, 
or  in  a  good  many  cases,  you  turn  into 
your  own  lane  or  road,  which  winds 
through  the  fields  or  woods — “thickets” 
they  call  them, — ^to  the  farm  which  may 
be  a  mile  or  more  from  the  macadam 
road.  The  common  tree  bordering 
these  lanes  seems  to  be  the  cedar,  not 
the  flat  leaf  variety  of  our  northern 
swamps,  but  a  southern  variety,  cedars 
so  regular  in  shape  that  they  resemble 
gigantic  pine  cones,  and  with  a  density 
of  soft,  green  foliage  that  fairly  invites 
one  to  try  to  force  his  hand  between 
the  closely  woven  leaves. 

And  at  the  end  of  this  lane  one  finds 
the  farm  house  and  a  collection  of 
small  barns  and  sheds.  It  seems  rather 
odd  to  us  with  our  large  barns  and  a 
shed  or  two  to  find  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment,  but  these  smaller  buildings  seem 
to  have  their  advantages.  Unquestion¬ 
ably  they  are  cheaper  to  build  and  the 
fire  risk  is  less  than  where  all  is  staked 
on  one  large  building.  Then,  again, 
this  is  not  a  hay  country;  barn  space 
is  an  unnecessary  luxury,  although  big 
barns  are  not  entirely  lacking,  especial¬ 
ly  where  stock  is  raised  to  any  great 
extent. 

Big  Barns  Are  Scarce 

True,  you  miss  a  large  barn  or  it 
may  strike  you  a  bit  queer  to  see  so 
many  small  buildings  tucked  about  the 
farm  house,  but  after  all  I  liked  the 
scheme  of  things  as  a  whole,  especially 
the  remoteness  of  the  house  from  the 
main  thoroughfares  of  travel.  You  turn 
off  the  macadam  and  you  turn  into  a 
little  world  all  your  own.  No  cars  and 
heavy  trucks  running  by  with  a  roar 
and  rush,  nor  the  rattle  or  groan  of 
loaded  wagons,  not  even  the  “plop”, 
“plop”  of  hoofs  on  the  hard  road;  a 
whole  lane  all  to  yourself  where  the 
chickens  sleep  and  dust  themselves,  dis¬ 
turbed  only  by  your  own  going  and 
coming;  a  road  you  can  call  your  own, 
and  at  the  end  of  it  a  farm  and  a  home; 
peace,  quiet,  and  the  industry  of 
farming. 

And  so  it  was  that  a  busy  day  of 
sight-seeing  always  brought  us  back, 
back  through  the  lane  and  home,  home 
to  the  fire  place  and  supper, — Mary¬ 
land  fried  chicken  or  fresh  fried 
oysters  from  the  bay,  home  cured  ham, 
white  potato  pie  and  Maryland  beaten 
biscuits,  a  composition  of  dough  and 
lard  beaten,  and  beaten  with  anything 
from  a  sledge  hammer  up  until  it 
reaches  a  lightness,  a  half  dollar  round¬ 
ness  and  a  golf  ball  plumpness  in  front 
of  you,  and  you  consume  them  until 
your  count  looks  like  the  mathemati¬ 
cal  count  in  a  district  election  return. 

An  hour  or  two  in  front  of  the  fire 
with  new  made  friends  and  then  a  peep 
outside,  a  little  stroll  on  the  lawn.  The 
moon  is  up  and  the  pale  light  plays 
across  the  fields,  down  past  the  shock 
rows  of  corn  until  a  half  mile  or  more 
beyond,  a  silver  thread  marks  the 
course  of  the  winding  river.  And  over 
all  silence  save  for  the  faint  rustle  of 
the  night  breeze  in  a  nearby  linden.  A 
cloud  drifts  lazily  across  the  moon, 
shadows  deepen,  and  the  panorama 
fades,  but  the  picture  is  made;  this 
Maryland  country  stamped  forever  on 
your  mind. 
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Ihe  Service  Bureau 


k  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Fruit  Company  Slow  to  Pay 


“Several  of  my  neighbors  as  well  as 
myself,  have  accounts  due  from  The 
Ginsberg  Fruit  Company  of  Rochester,  N. 
y.  The  amounts  due  us  total  several 
hundred  dollars  and  we  would  greatly 
appreciate  any  assistance  we  could  get 
in  collecting  this  amount.  Samuel  Gins¬ 
berg  admits  the  indebtedness  but  states 
that  he  is  hard  up.  He  asked  that  I  have 
patience  and  he  would  pay  every  cent.” 

HE  Ginsberg  Fruit  Company,  ac¬ 
cording  to  reliable  authority,  lias  a 
reputation  for  lack  of  promptness  in 
settling  their  bills.  It  appears  that  Mr. 
Ginsberg  spends  only  part  of  his  time 
in  Rochester  and  that  it  seems  to  be 
difficult  to  find  him.  There  is  little 


We  Are  Glad  to  Help 

Allow  me  to  thank  you  and 
the  American  Agriculturist 
for  the  service  rendered  in  an¬ 
swering  an  out  of  the  ordinary 
inquiry  of  a  stranger.  Not  only 
was  an  effort  necessary  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  information  desired  but 
the  sources  from  which  it  could 
be  obtained  must  be  at  your  com¬ 
mand.  The  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  has  shown  that  its  Service 
Bureau  is  alive  to  opportunities 
to  make  new  friends. 


chance  of  getting  this  money  for  our 
subscribers  without  instituting  legal 
action.  Due  to  the  fact  that  the  Ser¬ 
vice  Bureau  is  not  allowed  by  law  to 
represent  our  subscribers  in  legal 
action,  it  will  be  necessary  for  them  to 
take  action  through  some  local  attor¬ 
ney.  We  are  publishing  the  facts  for 
the  guidance  of  our  subscribers  who 
may  contemplate  doing  business  with 
Mr.  Ginsberg. 

A  Reader’s  Experience  With 
a  Correspondence  School 


pay  absolutely  no  attention  whatsoever 
to  anything  that  Mr.  White  says,  but 
study  the  contract  carefully  before 
signing  it  and  remember  that  they  are 
not  very  likely  to  do  anything  more 
than  their  contract  calls  for  and  that 
it  is  just  an  ordinary  correspondence 
course. 

“Mr.  White  told  us  there  would  be 
instructors  who  would  come  around  to 
help  their  pupils  out  if  they  were  not 
getting  on  all  right.  The  school  claims 
not  to  believe  he  said  so,  but  never¬ 
theless  he  did.  He  also  claimed  to  be 
furnishing  a  new  typewriter  worth 
nearly  all  the  course  was  to  cost,  but 
which  really  is  just  a  rebuilt  affair. 

“He  will  try  to  catch  you  too  by 
claiming  to  be  offering  a  four  or  five 
hundred  dollar  course  for  something 
like  one  hundred  and  thirty  five  dol¬ 
lars  if  you  grab  it  now.  But  you  of 
course  must  grab  it  this  minute  before 
you  have  an  opportunity  to  look  into 
it  to  see  what  it  really  is.  He  surely 
is  slick.  Look  out  for  him.  I  paid  this 
man  $10.00  down. 

Editor^S  Note:  We  are  publishing 
the  above  letter  for  information  of  our 
readers  because  it  emphasizes  what  we 
have  so  often  advised,  "sign  nothing 
unless  you  have  read  and  understand 
it”.  What  you  sign  counts  more  than 
what  you  are  told  or  what  you  believe 
to  be  the  facts.  Doubtless  our  sub¬ 
scriber  signed  an  iron  bound  non-can- 
cellable  contract  and  will  be  threatened 
with  legal  action  in  an  attempt  to  col¬ 
lect  the  full  cost  of  the  course. 


Fails  to  Make  Returns  for 
Eggs 

“I  have  been  a  reader  of  your  paper 
for  many  years  and  am  now  coming  to 
you  for  a  little  help.  I  sent  some  eggs 
about  two  months  ago  to  the  R.  &  P. 
Green  County  Farm  Products,  New  York 
City,  represented  by  a  Mr.  Palmeri.  I 
have  not  received  any  returns  from 
them.” 


<if  AM  writing  this  letter  to  you  in 
1  the  hope  that  if  you  will  be  so  kind 
as  to  publish  it  that  it  might  save  some 
of  your  readers  from  letting  a  certain 
Mr.  George  S.  White,  representative  of 
the  Standard  Extension  University  of 
Chicago,  Ill.,  to  pull  the  wool  over  their 
eyes  as  he  did  over  mine.  First  of  all 


WE  addressed  several  letters  to  Mr. 

Palmeri  and  have  never  received 
the  courtesy  of  a  reply  from  him. 
Again  we  find  it  necessary  to  warn  our 
subscribers  against  dealing  with  un¬ 
known  merchants.  Make  sure  that 
they  are  licensed  and  bonded  by  writing 
to  the  Service  Bureau  before  shipping. 


Montgomery  County  After  Chicken  Thieves 


Up  to  date  four  chicken  thief  rewards 
have  been  paid  to  subscribers  in 
Montgomery  County,  N.  Y.  This  might 
lead  one  to  suspect  that  this  county 
is  afflicted  with  chicken  thieves  to  a 
greater  degree  than  other  counties  in 
the  state.  Another  solution,  and  prob¬ 
ably  the  correct  one,  is  that  Sheriff 
Hodge,  Deputy  Sheriff  Sheehan  and 
State  Troopers  Keator  and  Rose  have 
been  doing  exceptional  work  in  bring¬ 
ing  the  thieves  to  justice. 

The  last  reward  check  goes  to  Mr. 
John  Holtz,  Jr.,  of  Palatine  Bridge. 
For  some  time  poultry  keepers  in  the 
vicinity  of  Palatine  Bridge  had  been 
missing  chickens  and  several  com¬ 
plaints  were  made  both  to  the  sheriff’s 
office  and  to  the  state  troopers,  to¬ 
gether  with  some  suspicions  that  the 
thefts  were  being  committed  by  the 
Hikes  brothers  who  had  .an  unenviable 


reputation  in  the  neighborhood. 

Late  in  December  when  Mr.  Holtz 
missed  the  chickens  he  immediately  no¬ 
tified  the  state  troopers  who  in  turn 
got  in  touch  with  the  sheriff’s  office. 
Deputy  Sheriff  Sheehan  went  the 
rounds  of  the  poultry  dealers  and  dis¬ 
covered  the  Fikes  brothers  trying  to 
sell  the  hens.  They  were  taken  to  the 
sheriff’s  office  and  confessed  stealing 
chickens  not  only  from  Mr.  Holtz  but 
from  several  of  his  neighbors. 

Mr.  Holtz  was  able  to  identify  one 
of  the  hens  by  a  leg  band.  This  was 
a  lucky  incident.  Had  they  been 
marked  with  the  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  poultry  marker  it  would  have  been 
possible  to  identify  every  one  of  them. 

Harry  Fikes,  one  of  the  brothers,  was 
sentenced  to  from  6  to  12  months  in  the 
Dannamora  prison  and  Carl  and  David 
Fikes  were  sentenced  to  from  to  2 
years. 


Look  Yours  Over! 


If  you  should  want  to  sell  your  farm  today  does 
it  have  the  appearance  of  being  worth  as  much 
money  as  it  really  is?  The  looks  of  your  build- 
ings^ — house,  barns,  hog  and  poultry  houses  and 
other  small  buildings — are  always  a  determining 
factor  in  the  apparent  value  of  your  place.  Well 
painted  buildings,  with  neat,  well  fenced  yards 
are  always  worth  more  than  weather  beaten  and 
dilapidated  looking  ones.  Even  the  small,  un¬ 
pretentious  house,  well  painted,  with  a  touch  of 
bright  color  here  and  there,  is  always  attractive 
to  the  passerby.  You  and  your  family  will  enjoy 
living  in  it  more,  too.  But  there  is  more  value 
to  paint  than  just  looks,  for  it  prevents  rot  and 
decay  and  the  consequent  costly  replacements. 


Go  across  the  road  and  look  your  place  over 
critically.  Does  it  look  prosperous  and  well 
kept?  If  not,  come  to  one  of  our  “Farm 
Service”  Hardware  Stores  and  get  just  the  right 
amount  of  good,  dependable  paint  and  fix  your 
place  up  before  winter  comes.  It  will  be  one 
of  the  best  investments  you  ever  made.  Be 
sure  you  get  time-proven  paint,  just  right  for 
your  locality.  At  our  “tag”  stores  you  are 
sure  of  it. 


Vour  ‘‘Farm  Service** 
Hardware  Men. 
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Reliability  Is  More  Import¬ 
ant  Than  Price 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
shows  that  many  of  our  readers  know 
little  or  nothing  about  the  man  to 
whom  they  ship. 

We  have  already  intimated  that  the 
average  honesty  of  commission  men  is 
as  high  as  that  in  any  other  business, 
yet  the  vast  size  of  New  York  City 
gives  a  fertile  field  for  the  men  who 
deliberately  set  out  to  swindle  shippers. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  re¬ 
liable  receiver  is  just  as  anxious  as  the 
shipper  to  have  the  “gyp”  put  out  of 
business.  A  favorite  scheme  is  to 
open  business  on  a  “shoe  string”,  per¬ 
haps  renting  desk  space  in  a  corner  of 
some  office  or  renting  a  little  booth  or 
a  hole  in  the  wall  and  then  in  some 
m.anner  getting  a  list  of  shippers’ 
names  and  flooding  them  with  shipping 
cards  and  requests  to  consign  produce 
to  them.  These  men  commonly  buy 
outright  so  they  are  not  required  to 
be  licensed  and  bonded  and  it  is  very 
easy  for  them  to  change  their  place  of 
business  over  night  if  necessary’’  and  to 
open  up  the  next  day  under  a  new 
name  and  new  address.  When  this 
happens  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
find  them.  For  example,  sortie  time 
ago  one  of  our  subscribers  wrote  that 
he  had  failed  to  receive  returps  from 
a  dealer.  We  took  a  ti’ip  down  town  to 
see  what  had  happened.  We  found  the 
address  which  was  on  the  lower  east 
side.  The  person  who  was  then  doing 
business  there  was  selling  a  small  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  at  retail  from  cases  set  on 
the  sidewalk.  The  man  to  whom  our 
subscriber  had  shipped  had  pulled  up 
stakes  and  left  and  there  was  absolute¬ 
ly  no  way  of  finding  where  he  had 
gone. 


Slow  Payers  a  Hazard 

Another  common  occurence  is  for  a 
man  gradually  to  get  behind  in  his  pay¬ 
ments.  He  will  settle  promptly  for  the 
first  few  shipments  then  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  shipment  will  be  a  little  slower 
until  he  has  several  consignments  from 
the  shipper  which  have  not  been  paid 
for.  The  shipper  does  not  like  to  dis¬ 
continue  as  he  may  be  getting  a  good 
price  yet  it  is  almost  certain  that  he 
will  lose  in  the  end.  The  common  sense 
way  to  do  in  a  case  like  this  is  to  dis¬ 
continue  shipping,  use  all  possible  ef¬ 
forts  to  collect  the  money  due,  and 
if  it  proves  impossible,  to  accept  the 
loss  and  charge  it  to  experience  and 
hunt  up  a  reliable  dealer. 

Another  scheme  used  by  “gyp”  deal¬ 
ers  is  to  offer  a  price  greater  than  the 
market  will  warrant.  They  do  this  to 
secure  the  confidence  of  the  shipper 
and  will  pay  the  high  price  for  two  or 
three  shipments.  They  are  able  to  do 
this  because  they  fully  expect  to  get 
out  of  paying  for  some  of  the  eggs 
which  they  receive  and  usually  they 
succeed  in  getting  away  with  it. 

Deposit  Checks  at  Once 

Prom  the  Service  Bureau  correspond¬ 
ence  we  learn  that  our  subscribers  have 
considerable  difficulty  with  protested 
checks.  Either  some  dealers  of  doubt¬ 
ful  reliabilitj^  have  difficulty  in  figuring 
correctly  or  what  is  more  probable, 
they  send  out  checks  as  long  as  there 
is  a  balance  in  the  bank  and  then 
checks  that  come  in  are  sent  to  protest. 
In  some  cases  A:  A.  Service  Bureau  is 
able  to  persuade  the  man  to  make  good 
on  these  checks.  In  some  cases  we 
find  that  he  has  skipped  out  and  that 
his  financial  condition  is  so  poor  that 
it  is  impossible  to  get  the  money  from 
him.  This  not  only  emphasizes  the 
necessity  of  shipping  to  the  right  man 
but  also  points  out  the  importance  of 
depositing  checks  just  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  after  they  are  received. 

New  York  City  is  the  largest  mar¬ 
ket  in  the  world  yet  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  it  is  the  best  market  for 
every  sort  of  produce.  Anyone  who 
studies  the  market  is  ready  to  conclude 
that  there  is  usually  a  surplus  of  low 
quality  produce  and  a  scarcity  of  the 
very  best  grade.  This  would  indicate 
that  a  man  who  expects  to  get  good 
prices  must  produce  good  quality  stuff, 
grade  and  pack  it  carefully  and  ship 
what  the  market  demands.  One  of  our 
close  friends  had  been  shipping  to  New 
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These  two  pictures  show  the  prac¬ 
ticability  of  having  two  tractors  on 
the  farm,  when  the  acreage  is  such 
as  to  justify  the  investment.  The 
all-purppse  Farmall  is  shown  here 
pulling  the  corn  binder  in  the  field 
while  the  McGormick-Deering  10-20 
operates  the  cutter  at  the  silo. 


From  Stalk  to  Silage  — with 

McCormick-Deering  Machines  and  Power 


WHEN  corn  cutting  and  silo  filling  time 
comes  around — and  it  won’t  be  long  now 
— you’re  up  against  the  need  of  real  equipment 
for  the  job.  Heavy,  hard  work  at  best,  but  it 
goes  ahead  a  lot  faster  and  better  when  a  fast¬ 
working  corn  binder  cuts  and  binds  the  corn, 
and  a  safe,  trouble-free,  light-running  cutter 
puts  the  crop  into  the  silo. 

If  you  will  consult 
the  McCormick-Deering 
dealer  in  your  town  you 
will  find  he  is  in  position 
to  help  you  line  up  yo,.r 
equipment  for  the  entii  e 
silo-filling  operation. 
Twotypes  of  corn  binder 
to  choose  from — vertical 


McCormick-Deering 
Corn  Binders 

are  built  in  two  types 
— vertical  and  hori¬ 
zontal— to  meet  the 
requirements  of  indi¬ 
vidual  users.  Choose 
your  favorite  at  the 
dealer’s  store. 


and  horizontal.  Ensilage  cutters  in  four  types, 
ranging  in  capacity  from  3  to  25  tons  per  hour, 
and  including  the  remarkable  new  No.  12  with 
its  one-piece  main  frame,  automobile-typetrans- 
mission  (lever  shift),  and  reinforced  boiler-plate 
flywheel.  McCormick-Deering  15-30  h.  p., 10-20 
h.  p.,  and  Farmall  Tractors,  for  power  in  the 
field  and  at  the  silo.  And  a  full  line  of  farm  trucks 
with  which  to  haul  the 
heavy  loads  of  corn. 

The  McCormick-Deer¬ 
ing  reputation  for  satis¬ 
factory  performance  is 
the  best  kind  of  assur¬ 
ance  that  these  machines 
will  simplify  the  big  corn 
job  for  you  this  year. 


McCormick-Deering 
Ensilage  Cutters 

are  available  in  four 
types,  ranging  in  ca¬ 
pacity  from  3  to  25  tons 
per  hour  and  requir¬ 
ing  from  4  to  30  horse¬ 
power.  Ask  about  the 
new  No.  12  cutter. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 
606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  Ill. 


McCormick-Deering 

Corn  Binders  and  Ensilage  Cutters 


York  for  several  years  and  receiving 
satisfactory  prices.  His  neighbor  who 
was  selling  locally  and  receiving  much 
less,  decided  to  ship  to  New  York  and 
get  better  prices.  However,  he  was 
not  grading  his  product  and  the  re¬ 
turns  he  secured  were  naturally  very 
disappointing.  His  conclusion  was  that 
commission  men  were  all  crooks,  while 
as  a  matter  of  fact  he  probably  re¬ 
ceived  all  that  the  market  would  war¬ 
rant. 

In  a  large  market  such  as  New  York 
City  it  is  almost  inevitable  that  a  re¬ 
ceiver  will  give  better  attention  and 
care  to  the  products  of  one  of  his  reg¬ 
ular  shippers  than  he  will  to  a  man 
who  occasionally  ships  a  small  lot  of 
produce.  This  indicates  that  it  is  best 
to  pick  your  commission  man  and  then 
stay  with  him  until  you  are  absolutely 
convinced  that  he  can  not  give  you  as 
good  returns  as  you  can  secure  else¬ 
where.  Many  big  producers  have  ship¬ 
ped  to  the  same  man  for  years  with 
satisfactory  returns. 


In  a  study  of  121  poultry  farms  in 
New  York  state,  the  average  cost  of 
raising  98,970  pullets  was  $1.10  a 
pullet. 
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A’  TO  A  HIGHER  LEVEL 


A  Craine-built 
Silo  stands  firm' 
in  the  teeth  of  storms. 

Whatever  your  choice- 
wood  stave,  triple  wall,  tile,  concrete 
stave,  or  solid  concrete,  you  get  a  well- 
huilt  joh  when  you  order  from  Craine. 
Silo  filling  time  is  not  far  off.  Be 
ready  when  it  comes!  Write  now  for 
our  hig,  new  catalog,  sent  free. 

CRAINE,  INC. 

90  Wilson  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

CRAINE  -  LINE 

SILOS 
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Tax  Council  for  Cortland 
County  Organized  to  Act 
On  Local  Problems 


”Good  Morning,  Doctor” 


American  Agriculturist  maintains 
that  most  of  the  real  help  in  lower¬ 
ing  and  adjusting  farm  taxes  and  in 
correcting  other  local  community  prob¬ 
lems  must  come  from  the  community 
itself.  We  have  therefore  constantly 
and  emphatically  urged  local  people  to 
organize  committees  or  community 
councils  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
the  tax  and  other  problems  and  taking 
the  right  action  at  the  right  time. 

We  are  glad  to  say  that  under  the 
leadership  of  W.  N.  Goodale  of  Mara¬ 
thon,  New  York,  and  others,  such  a 
community  council  is  being  considered 
and  is  likely  to  be  organized  m  Cort¬ 
land  County.  Several  different  local  or¬ 
ganizations  are  considering  the  project. 
It  is  being  discussed  in  the  Pomona 
Grange  and  elsewhere. 

We  are  printing  below  Mr.  Goodale’s 
proposal  for  the  appointment  of  such 
an  improvement  council  and  we  urge 
upon  every  county  and  community  the 
need  of  taking  similar  action.  Here  is 
the  proposal: 

The  Plan 


W’E’LL  venture  to  guess  that  you  and  your 
colleagues  waste  less  money  on  bootleg  gaso¬ 
line  and  oil  than  any  other  class  of  citizens.  That’s 


A.  Public  Improvement  Projects  are 
paid  for  by  the  taxation  of  the  people. 
Such  payments  can  be  made  from  reven¬ 
ues  derived  either  from  tax  levies  or  by 
bond  issues.  Likewise  the  expenses  of 
government  are  paid  out  of  revenues  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  people  so  governed. 


one  bargain  no  doctor  can  afford. 

After  all,  your  car  comes  pretty  close  to  being  the 
most  important  equipment  a  medical  man  has  to 
have.  Sick  patients  want  the  doctor  quick — a  crippled 
machine  is  no  excuse.  Also,  you  know  something  about 


B.  A  widespread  sentiment  exists 
among  the  populace  that  taxes  have  be¬ 
come  a  burden  and  many  ask,  “Where  is 
the  end?’’ 

C.  Realizing  that  possible  economies 
are  always  welcomed  by  the  tax  payers 
and  that  such  economies  can  best  be  ef¬ 
fected  by  well  thought  out  and  planned 
in  advance  programs  or  revenue  spending 
it  is  proposed  that  there  be  appointed  a 
CORTLAND  COUNTY  PUBLIC  IM- 


diet.  You  don’t  expect  human  beings  to  thrive  on 
second-grade  food — same  way  with  an  automobile. 

You  deal  with  reputable  drug  houses  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  you  safeguard  your  transportation  by 
insisting  on  good  oil  and  gas.  It’s  easy  to  pull  up  at 
the  pump  that  has  a  reputation  behind  it — easy,  axid 
a  lot  safer. 

Many  states  now  require  motorists  to  pass .  eyesight 
tests  before  granting  driving  licenses.  Anybody  with 
half  an  eye  can  see  that  the  Socony  pump  gets  most 
of  the  traffic  —  and  keeps  it  moving. 
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Post  Your  Farm 

And  Keep  Trespassers  Out 

We  have  had  some  new  signs 
made  up  of  extra  heavy  material 
because  severe  storms  will  tear  and 
otherwise  make  useless  a  lighter 
constructed  material.  We  unre¬ 
servedly  advise  farmers  to  post 
their  land  and  the  notices  we  have 
prepared  comply  in  all  respects 
with  the  laws  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  The  price 
to  subscribers  is  95  cents  a  dozen, 
the  same  rate  applying  to  larger 
quantities. 

American  Agriculturist 
461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


^  ™  Sog'EaasilageCsatters 

CUT  your  Silo  Filling  Coses.  Rapid, 
denendable.  trouble-free  oerform- 


dependable,  trouble-free  perform' 
ance.  No  pipe-clogging  I  No  expensive 
delays  1  Over  50,000  users.  A  27-year 
blending  of  perfect  self- feeding,  powerful 
blowing,  uniform  quality  that  spells 
SATISFACTION. 

Lightest  running  cutter 
made.  Slow  speed  suit¬ 
able  for  electric  motors. 

A  size  for  every  power. 

Low  repair  up¬ 
keep.  Attrac¬ 
tive  prices. 

Send  for  1928  Cutter  Catalog,  also, 
Grinder  folder  No.  28.  No  obliga¬ 
tion.  Write  today. 

Papec  Machine  Co. 

Ill  Main  Street 
oiiortsvitie,  N.  Y. 


The  Name  Guaranteef  The  Quality  ^ 


Hammer-T  ype 

FeesI  Griaadeps 

Keep  your  tractor  busy  earning 
-  winter  profits — with  this 
AMAZING  new  Papec  Grinder.  It 
will  pay  for  itself — will  save  you 
money — will  grind  your  own  feed 
(grains  or  roughage,  any  kind) 
BETTER  and  FASTER 
and  CHEAPER. 

Customers  say  it  exceeds  all 
claims,  “Pays  for  itself  with 
custom  work”.  Marvelous 
grinder  as  to 
‘Price,  capacity, 
power  and  fine 
grinding.” 


PROVEMENT  COUNCIL  having  for  its 
primary  objects  and  duties  the  following 
proposals ; 

1.  To  make  a  study  of  the  methods 
of  collecting  taxes  with  a  view  of  of¬ 
fering  suggestions  if  worthwhile  im¬ 
provements  can  be  made  in  the  sys¬ 
tem. 

2.  To  make  a  study  of  the  question, 
“Who  should  pay  the  taxes  and  on 
what  basis  should  they  be  levied?” 

3.  To  lay  out  a  program  of  econo¬ 
mical  city  and  county  development 
based  on  the  highest  immediate  and 
future  welfare  of  the  tax  payers  for 
whose  best  interests  it  is  recognized 
that  governments  exist. 

4.  To  pass  approval  or  disapproval 
upon  all  proposed  public  improve¬ 
ment  estimated  to  cost  more  than  $500 
necessitating  expenditures  from  tax 
levies  or  bond  issues  such  approval  or 
disapproval  being  given  before  said 
projects  are  submitted  to  the  public 
or  governing  bodies  for  a  vote. 

5.  To  co-ordinate  the  various  tax¬ 
ing  bodies  into  one  agency  so  that 
each  taxing  or  bonding  unit  might 
know  what  the  other  does  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  method  of  intelligent  priorities 
in  assessments  or  expenditures  for 
proposed  public  improvements  or  de¬ 
velopments. 

6.  To  furnish  a  non-political  agency 
which  can  represent  the  taxpayers  of 
the  county  at  any  time  or  place  where 
their  best  interests  may  be  promoted 
or  safe  guarded. 

7.  To  furnish  an  agency  through 
which  publicity  can  be  given  matters 
of  public  interest. 

4.  IT  MUST  BE  UNDERSTOOD  that 
the  purpose  of  this  proposed  Board  is 
not  to  set  out  to  reduce  the  tax  rate  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  communities’  best  inter¬ 
ests.  It  is  not  to  be  a  penny-pinching 
Board.  Its  activities  shall  not  be  di¬ 
rected  toward  public  penuriousness  for 
without  spending  there  can  be  no  ex¬ 
pansion  or  progress.  Intelligence  not 
niggardliness  shall  be  the  proper  yard¬ 
stick  for  the  measurement  and  appraisal 
of  these  public  enterprises  that  involve 
the  spending  of  the  tax  payers’  money. 
The  purpose  of  the  Board  in  approving 
or  disapproving  public  expenditures  is  to 
do  for  the  community,  things  that  in  its 
judgment  are  needed  most  when  they  are 
needed  most  and  to  get  them  with  as  low 
a  tax  rate  as  may  be.  The  exercise  of 
shrewd  common  sense  in  civic  affairs  is 
(Continued  on  Page  6) 
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The  Demand  Side  of  Your  Milk  Market 

What  It  Is-~What  Made  It-^-How  to  Keep  It 

Milk  ^  consumption  has  constantly  and  capita  consumption  increased  the  total  receipts  of  hot  and  cold  weather,  price  changes,  etc.  Do 
steadily  increased  since  1885,  and  it  is  milk  in  1926  to  185  per  cent,  or  nearly  double  you  know  that  twice  as  many  people  in  the' cities 
this  increasing  demand  that  has  built  up  what  it  was  for  the  average  of  1910-14.  While  now  go  on  vacations  as  formerly?  This  means 
the  dairy  industry  around  the  great  cities,  thinking  of  the  per  capita  consumption,  it  is  in-  that  they  quit  buying  milk  from  their  regular 
particularly  here  in  the  East,  to  one  of  the  lead-  teresting  to  know  that  the  consumption  in  the  sources,  and  yet  they  must  be  taken  care  of  as 
ing  businesses  of  the  world.  large  cities  is  much  greater  than  in  the  smaller  soon  as  they  return  from  their  vacations. 

Think  of  it!  The  average  daily  receipts  of  ones.  Perhaps  the  better  quality  of  milk  already 
milk  in  the  New  York  market  during  February  'referred  to  has  had  something  to  do  with  this. 

1927  amounted  to  3,522,520  quarts.  Multiply  In  small  cities  the  per  capita  consumption  is 


this  great  quantity  of  milk  by  the 
number  of  days  in  the  year  and  then 
by  the  average  price  per  quart  which 
the  city  consumer  pays  for  this  milk 
and  you  will  get  some  idea  of  the  gi¬ 
gantic  and  important  business  in 
which  you  are  engaged — and  this  is 
only  for  the  fluid  milk  side  of  it.  We 
have  already  stated  that  only  52.1  per 
cent  of  the  milk  in  this  section  is  sold 
in  fluid  form. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  the 
great  increase  in  milk  demand.  First, 
of  course,  is  the  great  growth  of  pop¬ 
ulation  in  the  cities.  The  population  of  New 
York  City  has  grown  from  2,507,414  in  1890  to 
3,437,202  in  1900,  5,643,440  in  1920,  and  in  1927 
it  was  5,970,920. 

But  increased  population  is  not  the  only  reason 
for  increased  demand,  for  per  capita  consump¬ 
tion  has  also  grown  rapidly.  Constant  teaching 
by  the  health  authorities  that  milk  and  its  by¬ 
products  are  the  greatest  foods  in  the  world  has 
had  large  results  in  educating  the  public  to  use 
more  milk,  and  at  least  some  of  the  rapid  in¬ 
crease  in  consumption  in  recent  years  must  be 
credited  to  prohibition,  for  poor  people  in  the 
large  cities  have  more  money  for  food  and  are 
drinking  milk  instead  of  beer. 

The  increase  of  city  population  plus  the  per 


Have  You  Any  Questions? 

This  is  the  last  of  two  articles  on  milk  marketing. 

first  appeared  in  A.  A.  last  week.  We  suggest  that  you 
may  want  to  put  them  together  and  save  them  for  future 


The 


reference. 

We  will  be  glad  also  to  answer  any  questions  by  mail. 

— The  Editors. 


about  one-hal£  a  pint  per  day,  while  in  cities  of 
over  40,000  it  is  about  85-100  of  a  pint  per  day. 

What  grades  of  milk  do  consumers  like  best? 
About  79  per  cent  buy  Grade  B,  about  19  per 
cent  Grade  A  and  1.3  per  cent  buy  Certified. 
We  -believe  some  consumers  would  be  willing  to 
pay  a  little  more  for  milk  containing  more  butter 
fat  and  that  therefore  there  should  be  a  stand¬ 
ardization  law  permitting  grades  of  different  fat 
content. 

How  Consumption  Varies 

One  of  the  great  problems  of  the  milk  business 
is  the  consumption  variation.  Few  persons 
realize  what  a  problem  it  is  to  take  care  of  this 
varying  demand  caused  by  vacations,  holidays, 


The  lessening  of  milk  demand  by  the  vacation 
migration  is  partially  offset,  however,  by  the  in¬ 
crease  in  demand  caused  by  the  hot  weather. 

Everyone  knows  that  a  hot  spell  in  the 
—  cities  greatly  increases  consumption  of 

milk.  It  is  also  true  that  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  farmer  those  who  go 
on  vacations  use  at  least  a  part  of  their 
usual  supply  no  matter  where  they  are. 

Warm  weather  has  a  decided  effect 
in  the  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
buttermilk  and  of  ice  cream.  The 
growth  of  the  ice  cream  industry,  by 
the  way,  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  mod¬ 
ern  farm  markets  and  luckily  the  sum- 
•  mer  demand  for  this  product  helps  to 

take  care  of  the  surplus  production  of 
milk  during  the  summer  months.  About  75 
per  cent  of  the  year’s  production  of  ice 
cream  is  consumed  during  the  six  months  of 
April  to  September,  inclusive.  A  large  pro¬ 
portion  _  of  sweet  cream,  condensed  milk  and 
fluid  milk  used  in  manufacturing  ice  cream  in 
New  York  City  is  produced  by  New  York  farm¬ 
ers.  A  considerable  amount  of  the  sweet  cream 
butter  used  in  ice  cream  comes  from  the  Middle 
West  as  well  as  some  frozen  cream. 

^  Milk  is  a  great  luncheon  beverage  in  the  large 
cities,  especially  in  the  summertime,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  there  is  a  decided  falling  off  in  the  de¬ 
mand  for  the  milk  with  the  Sunday  holiday  and 
Saturday  half  day,  when  so  many  people  do  not 
{Continued  on  Page  7) 


What  is  the  Matter  with  the  Potato  Market  ? 

Some  Observations  Following  a  Trip  to  Maryland's  Eastern  Shore 


WHAT  is  the  matter  with  white  potatoes 
is  a  question  that  has  been  asked  thou¬ 
sands  of  times  this  summer  and  what¬ 
ever  conclusion  has  been  reached  has 
done  but  little  to  bring  to  the  farmers’  pocket 
a  price  that  has  been  satisfactory.  In  an  effort 
to  answer  this  question,  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  sent  the  writer  down  on  the  Eastern 

Shore  to  find  out  why  potatoes  should  .  .  . . 

be  selling  far  below  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction.  In  our  search  for  the  answer 
to  this  problem  that’  has  cost  our 
growers  millions  of  dollars  this  sum-' 
mer,  we  looked  up  Dr.  F.  B.  Bomber- 
ger,  executive  secretary  of  the  Del- 
Mar-Va  Association  and  incidentally 
a  member  of  the  Price  Interpretation 
Committee  of  the  Eastern  Shore 
Farmers’  Association.  We  called  on 
several  of  the  leading  dealers  on  the 
Eastern  Shore  and  they  almost  to  r. 
man  referred  us  to  him.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Price  Interpretation 
committee  and  has  been  on  the  firing 
line  for  eight  weeks  in  an  effort  to  stabilize  the 
marketing  of  22,000  cars  of  Eastern  Shore  po¬ 
tatoes  in  competition  with  a  dozen  other  states. 

In  response  to  our  question  “What  is  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  potatoes?”,  X)r.  Bomberger  answered  it 
by  asking  another,  “Do  you  want  to  know  about 
the  Eastern  Shore  or  the  entire  country?”  to 
which  we  replied,  “Both.”  “The  trouble  with 
potatoes  this  year”,  stated  Dr.  Bomberger,  “can 
be  laid  to  five  major  ills, — Artificial  stimulation 
m  planting ;  speculation  by  business  interests  who 
expect  a  killing;  desire  of  fertilizer  companies 
to  increase  sales ;  disorganized  marketing ;  over 
supply  of  old  potatoes  and  a  late  start  in  mar¬ 
keting  the  Florida  crop.”  In  explaining  the  po¬ 


By  AMOS  KIRBY  them  and  had  developed  a  carlot  movement  that 

tato  situation.  Dr,  Bomberger  started  at  the  bot-  was  nearly  double  last  year’s  normal  output, 

tom  of  the  list  and  worked  toward  the  top  as  By  the  time  the  season  had  advanced  to  the  point 

this  would  give  a  vivid  picture  of  the  national  where  Norfolk  and  the  Eastern  Shore  normallv 

white  potato  situation  as  well  as  portray  the  sit-  are  ready  to  dig,  the  weather  had  brought  their 

uation  on  the  Eastern  Shore.  crop  through  on  time.  This  developed  into  a 

In  the  first  place  the  late  potato  producing  serious  situation.  It  found  Norfolk  just  starting 

states,  up  to  July  ist,  had  marketed  268,584  cars  and  the  Carolinas  with  only  a  few  hundred  cars 

in  market,  where  normally  they  are 
out  of  the  way.  The  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  .figures  on  the  carlot 
movement  show  that  in  1927  the  Car¬ 
olinas  marketed  7000  cars  of  a  7500 
car  crop  before  the  Eastern  Shore 
started  while  this  year  they  had  sold 
only  250  cars  *and  have  since  moved 
nearly  11,000  cars  to  market. 

To  meet  this  situation,  the  Shore 
held  up  digging  for  a  time,  but  sooner 
or  later  there  came  a  day  when  the 
crop  must  move  and  so  it  has.  For 
the  past  eight  weeks  a  steady  stream 
of  potatoes  has  flowed  from  this  big 
country,  filling  nearly  25,000  cars. 


Another  Example  of  Dumping 

Here  Is  another  example  of  the  pains  we  take  to  give  our  readers  St 
market  service  which  is  of  real  value.  We  asked  Mr.  Kirby,  our 
New  Jersey  editor,  to  take  a  trip  through  Southern  Jersey  and  the 
Eastern  Shore  to  find  out  just  what  the  potato  situation  is  from  first 
hand  sources.  This  article  and  some  others  to  follow  give  his  ex¬ 
periences  and  the  information  which  he  obtained  on  this  trip. 

The  trouble  is  not  all  due  to  too  many  potatoes  but  rather  to  too 
many  potatoes  at  one  time,  and  the  same  principle  applies  to  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  every  other  farm  crop.  The  answer  lies  in  a  co-operative 
organization  that  will  distribute  the  crop  to  the  right  market  at 
the  right  time,  and  in  the  right  quantities. — The  Editors. 


of  old  potatoes  compared  with  236,612  cars  the 
previous  year.  The  extra  32,000  cars  have  been 
a  heavy  handicap  on  the  entire  market.  Then 
on  the  top  of  this  situation,  the  Florida  crop 
was  two  weeks  late  in  starting  to  market.  In 
the  meantime  the  old  potato  growers  had  kept 
the  market  overloaded  all  spring  and  prices  were 
down  to  the  bottom  when  the  new  crop  started 
to  move.  As  is  usual  in  such  an  instance,  the 
Florida  growers  plowed  out  of  the  ground  a 
crop  that  was  nearly  50  per  cent  larger  than  the 
year  previous  with  accompanying  low  prices. 
With  Florida  two  weeks  late,  Alabama  and  the 
Carolinas  also  came  along  two  weeks  late  and, 
they  too  found  that  nature  had  been  good  to 


compared  with  22,000  cars  in  1927  and  14,000 
cars  in  1926.  This  vast  movement  of  pota¬ 
toes  piling  up  on  the  markets  of  the  country 
since  the  first  of  June  has  resulted  in  ruinous 
prices  for  one  of  the  most  staple  crops  of  the 
country.  This  wholesale  dumping  on  the  market 
of  a  thousand  cars  a  day  of  potatoes  for  a  period 
of  thirty  days  has  disrupted  the  markets  and 
brought  prices  to  the  lowest  level  in  fifteen  years. 

In  the  mind  of  Dr.  Bomberger,  this  dumping 
of  potatoes  regardless  of  market  demands  and  a 
satisfactory  outlet  is  the  curse  of  the  American 
farmer.  “Why  give  the  market  more  potatoes 
than  it  can  consume?  Why  ship  1,500  cars  a 
{Continued  on  Page  14) 
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Greetings  ! 

The  other  night  we  were  to  one  of  the  shows 
in  New  York  which  is  having  a  big  run.  The 
costumes  of  the  great  cast  were  pretty,  the 
music  of  the  orchestra  and  the  singing  of  the 
chorus  were  fine,  and  altogether  it  was  an  enter¬ 
taining  show,  costing  an  immense  fortune  to 
stage. 

It  is  good  for  everyone  to  have  a  little  enter¬ 
tainment  of  the  lighter  kind  occasionally,  for  it  is 
true  that  “all  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull 
boy”,  but  we  were  thinking  as  we  came  away 
from  the  show  that  the  real,  lasting  joys  and 
pleasures  of  life  do  not  come  from  such  things 
as  musical  comedies  however  good  they  may  be. 

From  what,  then,  do  you  get  the  most  out  of 
life?  Some  newspaper  man  once  asked  a  lady 
who  had  passed  the  century  mark  what  she  had 
enjoyed  most  all  through  her  long  life  and  she 
promptly  answered,  “My  victuals.”  Eight-year- 
old  Bobby  said  that  the  three  things  he  liked  to 
do  best  were  eating,  reading  and  playing  soldier. 
In  our  opinion,  he  named  two  of  the  three  or 
four  most  enjoyable  recreations  in  life.  For  one 
in  good  health,  what  relieves  the  monotony  of 
existence  more  than  good  food  eaten  in  good 
company  every  day  in  the  year?  Think  of  the 
hundreds  of  pleasant  associations  with  friends 
and  family  around  the  table. 

Then  speaking  of  reading,  what  is  there  that 
will  transport  you  like  books  and  magazines  to 
the  great  land  of  the  mind  where  for  a  time  you 
may  forget  the  ills  of  the  body  and  the  cares  of 
this  workaday  world?  And  as  for  the  third 
greatest  joy  in  life,  we  think  it  is  love.  Put  it 
first,  if  you  like.  What  would  be  left  worth 
living  for  if  there  were  no  love  of  father,  mother, 
brother,  sister,  daughter,  son,  husband,  wife, 
sweetheart  or  friend? 

Yes,  the  shows  and  lighter  recreation  are  all 
right  in  their  place,  but  at  best  they  are  effer¬ 
vescent  and  temporary,  for  the  real  satisfactions 
come  from  the  simple,  old  fundamentals  within 
the  reach  of  rich  and  poor  alike. 


A  Study  in  Proportion 

ECENTLY  I  was  driving  along  a  paved 
road  in  a  prosperous  neighborhood  when  I 
came  across  rather  an  unusual  farm  scene. 
The  house  and  barn  were  poor  looking  and  badly 
in  need  of  paint.  Under  a  rude  garage  stood  a 
shiny  new  four-door  sedan  of  apparently  medium 


price.  At  one  side  stood  a  wash  tub  with  an 
old-fashioned  hand  washboard,  and  from  the  well 
some  distance  away  came  the  housewife  carry¬ 
ing  a  heavy  bucket  of  water. 

What  a  tragedy  this  is,  to  think  that  a  farmer 
■would  spend  his  money  for  a  high  priced  auto¬ 
mobile  and  let  his  wife  carry  water  in  all  kinds 
of  weather,  and  wash  with  the  old  back-breaking 
washboard,  while  he  lets  the  building  suffer  for 
need  of  painting.  It  is  all  right  for  the  family 
to  have  a  car,  as  it  is  almost  a  necessity  in  saving 
time;  but  the  difference  in  cost  between  the  ex¬ 
pensive  sedan  and  a  good  serviceable  used  car 
would  have  put  in  a  serviceable  water  supply 
system,  a  power  washing  machine  for  the  wife, 
and  probably  would  have  left  enough  to  paint 
the  farm  home.  Even  though  it  was  a  rented 
farm,  the  family  should  have  had  a  cheaper  car 
and  the  wife  a  power  washer  and  some  good 
portable  water  system. — i.  w.  d. 


Program  Material  For  Farm  Meetings 

IN  the  place  where  we  usually  have  the  serial 
story,  you  will  find  this  week  a  summary  ,  of 
material  useful  for  Grange  lecturers  and  others 
interested  in  putting  on  desirable  programs  at 
local  farm  meetings.  This  material  will  be  run 
in  two  installments  and  will  be  completed  in  the 
next  issue.  A  great  deal  of  time  and  work  has 
been  expended  in  getting  this  program  material 
together  because  of  our  interest  in  helping  to 
develop  farm  meetings  that  are  worth  attending. 

You  will  note  that  in  addition  to  the  debates, 
mock  trials,  and  other  suggestions  there  are 
plentiful  material  and  data  on  the  tax  situation, 
for  the  first  step  in  bringing  about  tax  relief  for 
farmers  is  a  correct  understanding  of  the 
situation. 

Following  the  publication  of  this  meeting  pro¬ 
gram  material,  we  will  begin  to  print  the  first 
installments  of  one  of  the  best  serial  stories  ever 
run  in  American  Agriculturist.  Just  to  get 
your  curiosity  up  a  little  bit,  we  are  not  going 
to  tell  you  the  name  of  the  story  just  yet,  but 
the  whole  staff  has  been  spending  a  large  amount 
of  time  in  reading  prospective  serial  story  ma¬ 
terial  so  as  to  be  sure  to  get  the  best  for  the  A.  A. 
family.  We  think  we  have  it  and  are  sure  you 
will  agree  when  you  begin  reading  it.  Watch 
for  it. 


Arrested  For  Defending  His  Fruit 

“I  am  a  farmer  residing  in  the  township  of  Great 
Valley,  Cattaraugus  County,  New  York.  My  prin¬ 
cipal  crops  are  produce  and  berries. 

“We  have  a  great  many  thefts  and  it  takes  some 
considerable  time  chasing  thieves  out  of  our  berries. 

“On  August  2,  I  discovered  two  young  men  steal¬ 
ing  berries.  I  told  my  two  boys  to  take  the  rifle 
and  sneak  up  on  the  young  men  and  Are  the  rifle 
at  the  ground,  which  they  did.  When  my  boys  got 
down  to  the  berry  field,  they  could  see  the  young 
men  were  picking  berries  and  had  them  in  their 
hats. 

“The  young  men  did  not  run  away  when  my  boys 
fired  the  rifle,  but  went  over  to  where  the  boys  were. 
I,  thinking  the  boys  were  going  to  have  trouble, 
ran  down  to  the  berry  field.  When  the  young  men 
saw  me  coming,  they  ran.  I  commanded  them  to 
stop  but  they  did  not  stop;  so  I  took  the  rifle  and 
shot  three  times  at  the  ground.  One  bullet  glanced 
and  hit  one  of  the  young  men  in  the  arm.  The 
father  of  the  young  man  who  was  shot  called  me 
on  the  telephone  and  wanted  to  see  me.  I  went 
right  away  to  see  thp  father.  He  was  very  hostile, 
and  gave  me  to  understand  I  w^'S  to  be  arrested  foi 
shooting  his  son. 

“I  went  to  see  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  there 
met  a  lawyer,  whom  I  knew.  The  lawyer  advised 
me  to  plead  guilty  to  assault  in  the  third  degree, 
which  I  did.  The  Justice  adjourned  the  case  until 
August  6,  at  6  P.  M. 

“Two  police  officers  were  here  to  see  me  today. 
Their  talk  indicated  that  I  did  very  wrong,  and 
that  I  should  pay  the  young  man’s  doctor  bill.  If 
I  cannot  keep  the  berry  thieves  off  my  farm,  I  shall 
have  to  stop  raising  berries.  I  have  been  unsuc¬ 
cessful  in  finding  out  who,  only  a  few  of  them, 
were. 

“There  is  a  railroad  embankment  at  one  end  of 
the  berry  fields.  The  berry  thieves  have  a  watch¬ 
man  on  the  embankment,  and  as  soon  as  I  leave 
the  house  the  watchman  will  whistle  and  the  berry 


thieves  will  leave.  We  are  troubled  most  after  our 
hired  berry  pickers  leave  the  fields  for  the  day, 
from  then  until  dark. 

“I  would  like  to  have  your  advice  on  this  matter. 
Will  you  kindly  reply  as  soon  as  possible.  If  there 
are  any  charges  for  your  services,  I  shall  remit  the 
same  to  you.’’ — R.  L.  M.,  New  York. 

WE  do  not  defend  the  use  of  a  gun  in  a  case 
like  this,  but  on  the  other  hand  this  tres¬ 
pass  and  farm  thieving  situation  is  getting 
so  bad  that  a  farmer  is  obliged  to  use  rather 
drastic  means  to  protect  his  property.  We  have 
brought  this  case  to  the  attention  of  local  authori¬ 
ties  and  have  asked  them  if  there  is  nothing  to 
be  done  in  cases  of  this  kind  to  prevent  the  heavy 
farm  losses  caused  by  thieves.  The  State  Police 
are  doing  everything  they  can  to  protect  property, 
but  there  are  too  many  local  county  officials  and 
justices  of  the  peace  who  take  this  farm  thievery 
altogether  too  lightly  and  who  refuse  to  fine  and 
sentence  thieves  when  they  are  brought  before 
them. 

Whenever  you  write  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  on  trespass  questions,  be  sure  to  give  us  the 
names  of  the  local  judge  or  justice  before  whom 
the  case  is  tried  and  the  sheriff  or  constable 
who  makes  the  arrest.  We  will  then  take  the 
matter  up  directly  with  these  officials  in  an  effort 
to  emphasize  the  farmer’s  side  of  the  case. 


Mulch  Paper  a  Success 

“It  looks  to  me  as  if  this  mulch  paper  that  you 
told  us  ■  about  in  American  Agriculturist  this 
spring  might  have  real  possibilities  for  eastern  ag¬ 
riculture,  especially  in  truck  farming.  I  finally  got 
hold  of  some  of  the  paper  this  year  and  put  it 
down  on  my  garden.  The  results  so  far  have  been 
quite  surprising.  Beet  seed,  for  example,  in  the 
rows  with  paper  germinated  four  days  sooner  than 
in  the  next  row  alongside  planted  at  the  same  time. 
Much  the  same  results  were  obtained  with  sweet 
corn,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  with  other  seed.  I  can 
also  see  that  it  is  going  to  be  a  God-send  in  keeping 
down  the  weeds.’’ — R.  D.  P.,  New  York. 

WE  have  had  a  number  of  reports  similar  to 
the  above  from  persons  who  have  tried 
mulch  paper  on  a  small  scale  this  year  and 
who  are  enthusiastic  about  the  results.  Our 
publisher  is  trying  it  out  and  he  states  that  this 
has  been  such  an  unusual  year  because  of 
moisture  conditions  that  it  is  unsafe  to  make  any 
prediction  as  to  the  effect  of  mulch  paper  on  con¬ 
serving  moisture ;  but  he  is  enthusiastic  as  to  its 
results  in  keeping  down  weeds,  stating  that  in 
the  saving  of  cultivation  and  care  of  the  crop 
during  the  summer,  mulch  paper  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  one  man  to  take  care  of  nearly  double 
the  acreage. 

Of  course,  as  we  have  stated  before,  the  use 
of  mulch  paper  is  in  the  experimental  stage.  Its 
present  cost  is  still  prohibitive  for  use  on  a  large 
scale,  but  the  indications  are  that  it  is  going  to 
be  cheaper  and  will  come  into  general  use.  If  it 
does,  it  will  have  a  tremendous  effect  on  agricul¬ 
tural  production. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

An  Irish  soldier  wanted  to  get  a  furlough  and 
trumped  up  a  story  to  the  effect  that  his  wife 
was  very  sick  and  had  written  him  to  come 
home.  The  captain  was  aware  of  Pat’s  tricks, 
so  he  said  to  him : 

“I  have  received  a  letter  from  your  lady,  in 
which  she  directs  me  not  to  let  you  go  home. 
She  said:  ‘He  gets  drunk,  he  breaks  the  house¬ 
hold  furniture,  and  mistreats  me  shamefully!’” 

Pat  saluted  and  started  to’  leave  the  room,  but 
on  reaching  the  door  turned  and  said:  “Sor, 
can  I  speak  to  ye — not  as  to  an  officer — but  as 
mon  to  mon?” 

“Go  ahead,”  said  the  captain., 

Pat  went  close  to  the  captain  and  lowering 
his  voice  said: 

“Well,  sor,  what  I  am  after  sayin  ’is  this :  that 
you  and  I  are  two  of  the  most  illigant  liars  the 
Lord  ever  made.  I  ain’t  got  no  wife !” 
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Farm 


Intosh.  With  this  experience  in  mind,  we  will 
give  the  Opalescent  a  few  more  years  to  demon¬ 
strate  what  it  can  do. 


Henry  Morgenthan,  Jr. 


PROF.  A.  J,  Heinicke  of  the  Department  of 
Pomology  at  Cornell  Agricultural  College 
spent  last  Saturday  with  me  in  going  over 
my  orchard.  I  was  able  to  secure  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  Prof.  Heinicke  through  being  a  Farm 
Bureau  Member. 

We  first  took  a  walk  through  the  forty-five 
acre  orchard  I  planted  in  1914-1915-1916.  The 

trees  are  planted  twenty-five 
feet  apart.  One  row  con¬ 
tains  a  Baldwin  every  fifty 
feet  interplanted  with  a  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  and  the  next  row  has 
a  McIntosh  every  twenty- 
five  feet.  This  plan  was  or¬ 
iginally  adopted  so  that  it 
would  give  us  a  Baldwin 
every  fifty  feet  at  the  corner 
of  a  square.  The  trees  that 
we  first  planted  are  now  be¬ 
ginning  to  crowd  one  an¬ 
other  and  I  had  been  thinking  of  moving  the 
Baldwins. 

After  looking  the  orchard  over.  Prof.  Heinicke 
advised  me  against  trying  to  transplant  any  of 
the  Baldwins  as  he  has  found  from  experience 
that  Baldwin  trees  do  not  transplant  readily.  In¬ 
asmuch  as  the  McIntosh  apple  must  have  cross- 
pollenization  from  some  other  variety,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  leave  in  a  certain  number  of  Bald¬ 
win  trees  in  the  orchard.  We  therefore  decided 
that  we  would  leave  two  rows  of  Baldwins  to 
every  four  rows  of  McIntosh.  In  this  way  the 
Baldwins  will  have  an  opportunity  to  serve  as 
pollenizers  for  the  McIntosh. 

This  fall  I  will  go  through  the  orchard  and 
mark  the  trees  which  will  remain  in  the  orchard 
permanently  under  this  new  plan,  and  at  the 
same  time  mark  the  trees  which  will  eventually 
come  out.  Once  this  is  done,  we  will  then  be 
able  to  prune  back  the  trees  that  from,  now  on 
we  will  consider  fillers  and  in  this  way  give  our 
permanents  a  chance  to  grow^.  In 
four  or  five  years,  it  will  take  a 
lot  of  courage  on  my  part  to  go 


-^this  incision  being  made  about  two  feet  above 
the  ground.  Fruit  growers  who  have  followed 
this  practice  have  been  very  successful  in  bring¬ 
ing  varieties  like  the  Baldwin  into  early  bearing. 

The  next  block  of  twenty-two  acres  is  planted 
entirely  to  Opalescents.  This  variety  has  borne 
a  good  crop  each  year  and  has  sold  for  50c  a 
basket  above  all  other  varieties  on  the  market 
at  the  same  time,  with  the  exception  of  Mc- 


Thanks  to  Prof.  Heinicke,  I  feel  clear  in  my 
own  mind  as  to  what  the  best  method  is  to  handle 
our  orchards  for  the  next  two  or  three  years. 
His  visit  was  most  helpful  and  certainly  proved 
to  be  a  good  dividend  from  my  membership  in 
the  Dutchess  County  Farm  Bureau. 


A  Visit  with  the  Editor 


IT  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  most  deplora¬ 
ble  characteristics  of  modern  writing  is  the 
habit  of  emphasizing  in  great  detail  the  worst 
and  not  the  best  in  human  life  and  behavior.  In 
the  dailies,  the  largest  space  is  given  to  sex  and 
crime,  and  most  modern  books,  in  an  effort  to  be 
realistic,  treat  so  many  sordid  details  that  they 
leave  the  reader  depressed  and  with  less  confi¬ 
dence  in  his  fellows.  Some  time,  I  believe  the 
reading  public  will  demand  that  writers  and  edi¬ 
tors  spend  their  talent  in  featuring  human  ac¬ 
complishment  instead  of  human  misdeeds. 

I  was  led  to  these  remarks  by  trying  to  read 
recently  a  book  called  “Main  Street”  by  Sinclair 
Lewis.  This  novel  is  an  unfair  and  exaggerated 
caricature  of  the  faults  of  the  small  town  and  its 
inhabitants.  No  one  who  really  knows  the 
American  village  can  read  books  like  this  one 
without  being  indignant  at  the  injustice  done. 
Yet  such  books  have  large  sales  and  thousands 
of  city  folks,  having  no  other  information,  believe 
these  incorrect  and  unfair  pictures  of  the  small 
town. 

*  *  * 


Nestling  in  a  valley  in  the  beautiful  old  hill 
country  of  southern  New  York,  there  is  a  little 


through  the  orchard  and  cut 


down  about  one-third  of  my  Mc¬ 
Intosh  and  two-thirds  of  my 
Baldwins. 

The  next  block  of  trees  that 
we  visited  covers  about  twelve 
acres.  These  trees  were  all 
planted  in  1920.  The  hexagonal 
plan  was  followed.  We  planted 
Baldwin  trees  as  permanents  and 
located  them  forty-three  feet 
apart.  For  fillers  we  used 
Wealthys,  Duchess  and  Graven- 
steins, 

Across  the  road  from  this 
block  I  showed  Prof.  Heinicke 
six  hundred  Baldwin  trees  which 
we  top-worked  to  Cortland  and 
McIntosh  last  Spring,  and  he  felt 
that  a  ^ood  job  had  been  done. 
I  understand  that  Baldwins  are 
considered  one  of  the  least  de¬ 
sirable  trees  to  top-work  as  they 
are  susceptible  to  root  diseases. 
Looking  over  the  twelve  acre 
block  of  trees  we  decided  that  we 
would  leave  three  hundred 
Wealthys  as  permanents  and 
eventually  cut  out  the  Baldwins. 
Next  spring,  in  the  rest  of  the 
orchard  we  plan  to  top-work  the 
Baldwin  trees  to  Cortland  and 
McIntosh  and  in  time  cut  down 
the  Duchess  and  Gravenstein, 
In  this  orchard  the  Baldwins  do 
not  show  any  signs  of  bearing 
and  Prof.  Heinicke  strongly 
recommended  that  next  May  we 
take  a  sharp  knife  and  cut  a 
circle  around  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  doVi^n  to  the  cambium  layer 


country  village  which  is  typical  of  thousands  of 
others  throughout  America.  It  is  not  large,  con¬ 
taining  not  over  a  thousand  persons,  yet  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  say  that  that  little  town  with  the  com¬ 
munities  around  it  has  contributed  as  much  or 
more  to  the  real  culture  and  civilization  of 
America  as  any  city  community  or  neighborhood 
with  twice  the  number  of  people. 

Now  of  course  it  is  true  that  the  folks  in  that 
town  are  just  as  human  as  they  are  anywhere 
else.  They  do  gossip ;  there  are  one  or  two  town 
bums  who  go  quite  regularly  on  sprees ;  and  it  is 
true  that  narrow  prejudices  are  too  much  de¬ 
veloped.  But  why  emphasize  these  faults  when 
there  is  so  much  to  be  said  on  the  other  side? 
Why  not  remember  instead  that  the  gossip  is  al¬ 
ways  a  thousand  times  more  than  offset  by  the 
kindness  and  neighborliness  with  which  the 
villagers  care  for  one  another  in  sickness  and 
trouble?  Any  of  us  who  know  the  folks  in  the 
small  country  villages,  who  incidentally  are  much 
the  same  as  those  on  farms,  could  fill  this  paper 
with  stories  of  neighborly  acts. 

Of  course,  it  is  true  that  an  occasional  citizen 
or  citizens  depart  from  the  straight  and  narrow. 
In  the  face  of  the  strong  public  opinion  which 
exists  in  small  communities, 
such  sinners  must  have  a  lot  of 


Ten  Commandments  for  Farmers 


courage 


? 


Or.  John  IV.  Holland 


I.  THOU  SHALT 
LOVE  AND  RE¬ 
SPECT  THE  LAND 
WHICH  GOD 
GIVES  UNTO  YOU,  PRESERVING  IT 
FROM  EROSION,  THOU  SHALT  PRE¬ 
SERVE  THY  LIFE,  AND  FEED  THY 
CHILDREN. 

Land  is  a  sacred  thing. 
We  live  off  of  the  top 
six  inches  of  the  soil. 
No  people  shall  be  saved 
economical!^  who  lay 
waste  their  land. 

II.  THOU  SHALT 
NOT  TAKE  THE  NAME 
OF  YOUR  FARM  IN 
VAIN. 

A  farmer  said  to  me, 
“I  am  nothing  but  a 
farmer.”  I  told  him  that  he  was  doing 
the  basic  work  of  the  world,  and  had 
glory  equal  to  any  man  living.  None  will 
look  up  to  us  if  we  look  down  upon  our¬ 
selves. 

III.  THOU  SHALT  BELIEVE  IN  THY 
VOCATION  AS  THE  GREAT,  FREE, 
OUT-DOOR  EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE 
WORLD. 

The  city  man  with  his  white  collar 
often  wears  an  invisible  iron  collar  under 
it. 

It  is  human  to  believe  that  the  grass 
is  greener  in  the  other  man’s  field,  but  it 
is  not  so. 

IV.  THOU  SHALT  LOOK  UP  OCCA¬ 
SIONALLY  FROM  THE  SOIL  AND  FILL 
YOUR  SOUL  WITH  THE  BEAUTY  OP 
THE  WORLD. 

No  class  of  men  can  look 
at  morning  and  evening  skies 
aflame  with  glory,  and  be  at¬ 
tended  by  a  bird  chorus  all 
the  summer  days. 

V.  THOU  SHALT  NOT 
ALLOW  ANY  SCRUB 
STOCK  TO  BOARD  OFF 
OF  YOU. 


By  Dr.  J.  W.  Holland 

The  A.  A.  Philosopher 


The  most  expen¬ 
sive  animal  to  buy 
or  keep  is  the  scrub, 
for  he  will  eat  his 
own  head  off,  and  keep  you  poor. 

Over  one-half  of  America’s  cows  do  not 
pay  their  way. 

VI.  THOU  SHALT  BE  A  REAL 
NEIGHBOR. 

High  geared  social  nothings  are  con¬ 
suming  the  days  and  nights  of  city  peo¬ 
ple.  They  live  like  Cliff  Dwellers,  each 
in  his  little  room,  and  know  not  the  solid 
joy  of  having  a  real  rural  neighbor. 

VII.  THOU  SHALT  CO-OPERATE 
WITH  THY  FELLOW  FARMERS. 

Other  groups  of  men  organize  for  their 
own  protection,  and  until  the  farmers  do 
so,  they  will  often  find  themselves  gnaw¬ 
ing  at  a  bone,  while  the  other  groups  eat 
the  steak. 

VIII.  THOU  SHALT  THINK  BEYOND 
THY  DIVISION  FENCES. 

Community  efforts  in  government;  com¬ 
munity  culture  in  education;  and  com¬ 
munity  inspiration  through  Church  and 
worship,  shall  claim  a  part  of  thy  time 
and  money. 

IX.  THOU  SHALT  GIVE  MORE  TIME 
TO  THY  CHILDREN  THAN  TO  ANY 
CROP  GROWN  UPON  THE  FARM. 

Pedigreed  children  are  of  greater  value 
than  fast  horses.  The  boys  and  girls 
taught  to  work  at  useful  tasks  are  al¬ 
ready  half  saved. 

X.  THOU  SHALT  KEEP  THY  SOUL 
IN  TUNE  WITH  THE  SPIRIT  THAT 

BRINGS  LIFE,  BEAUTY, 
BLOOM  AND  HARVEST  TO 
THE  FIELD,  AND  SHALT 
REMEMBER  THAT  GOD’S 
GREATEST  WORKMAN- 
SHIP  IS 

“A  MAN  THAT’S  IN 
TUNE.” 


But  instead  of  em¬ 
phasizing  the  errors  of  those 
few,  why  not  think  of  the  fine 
virtues  of  the  great  majority  who 
go  regularly  to  church  and  who 
live  always  the  life  of  exemplary 
citizens? 

It  is  quite  the  popular  custom 
too  to  criticize  the  village  church. 
To  be  sure,  there  are  too  many 
of  these  churches,  and  certainly 
there  are  too  much  jealousy  and 
too  little  co-operation  among 
them,  but  why  not  balance  these 
faults  with  the  good  that  they 
do  and  consider  what  the  com¬ 
munity  would  be  if  there  never 
had  been  any  churches? 

In  this  country  village  there  is 
a  small  high  school,  which  the 
people  have  cheerfully  support¬ 
ed,  even  though  it  has  constant¬ 
ly  sorely  taxed  their  slender  re¬ 
sources.  From  this  small  school 
have  gone  forth  hundreds  of 
boys  and  girls  who  have  made 
good  in  every  walk  of  life  and 
of  whom  the  home  town  is  just¬ 
ly  proud. 

For  more  than  a  generation 
this  same  town  has  maintained 
one  of  the  best  lecture  and  high 
class  entertainment  courses,  un¬ 
hesitatingly  contracting  for  tal¬ 
ent  costing  hundreds  of  dollars 
a  night.  Who  can  estimate  the 
spiritual  values  to  both  old  and 
young  that  came  from  the  in¬ 
spiration  gained  in  listening  to 
these  greatest  of  lecturers  and 
musicians?  We  should  not  forget 
^Continued  on  Page  14) 
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SpaikPli^ 

once 


ayear. 


Save 

Gas  and  Oil' 

To  install  new  Champion 
Spark  Plugs  once  a  year 
actually  costs  you  nothing,  as 
they  quickly  save  their  price  in 
gas  and  oil. 

After  10,000  miles  of  service, 
spark  plugs  deteriorate,  no 
matter  how  well  made  they  are. 
The  spark  is  weakened.  Com¬ 
bustion  is  only  partially  com¬ 
plete.  Unburned  gas  is  wasted 
through  the  exhaust.  Power  is 
lost.  Engine  performance  is 
seriously  impaired. 

Even  though  Champions  last 
longer  than  other  plugs,  a  new 
set  assures  more  complete  burn, 
ing  of  the  gas.  Engine  efficiency 
is  restored.  Power,  speed  and 
all-around  performance  are  im¬ 
proved  to  an  amazing  degree. 

The  saving  in  gas  and  oil,  and  the 
freedom  from  repair  expense, 
are  so  immediately  obvious 
that  the  regular  change  of  spark 
plugs  at  least  once  a  year  be¬ 
comes  economically  sound  and 
eminently  practical. 

CHAMPION  SPARK  PLUG  CO. 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 


A,Als  Western  New  York 

Farm  and  Home  Talk 


Fruit  is  Developing  Rapidly 


By  M.  C.  BURRITT 


M.  C.  Burritt 
due  to 


The  first  four 
days  in  August 
were  extremely  warm  with  severe 
thunder  storms.  It  was  fine  growing 
weather  for  corn  and  cabbage  but  un¬ 
comfortably  hot  for  haying  and  wheat 
harvest  which  was  in 
full  swing.  Haying  is 
not  finished  y  e.t. 
Wheat  is  mostly  cut 
and  more  of  it  would 
have  been  except  for 
the  rains.  Barley  is 
all  ready  and  an  oc¬ 
casional  field  has  been 
cut.  Some  oats  will 
be  ready  by  the  end 
of  next  week. 

Cabbage  is  growing 
well,  but  the  stand  in 
many  fields  is  very 
poor  aue  to  heavy  rains  and  hot 
weather  at  planting  time.  It  looks 
more  and  more  like  a  good  cabbage 
year,  although  much  depends  on  how 
well  the  late  planted  fields  mature. 
Where  the  stand  is  good,  yields  should 
be  good  but  the  total  yield  cannot  be 
anywhere  near  last  year.  The  potato 
outlook  is  discouraging.  It  is  more 
like  that  of  cabbage  last  year  with 
heavy  production  in  sight.  New  pota¬ 
toes  are  available  in  western  New  York 
now  at  from  ninety  cents  to  a  dollar 
per  bushel. 

Neglected  Orchards  Badly 
Diseased 

Fruit  is  developing  very  rapidly  with 
a  fair  prospect.  The  weather  has  been 
favorable  for  fungus  development  and 
where  spraying  has  not  been  well  and 
promptly  done  fungus  is  showing  up 
prominently.  Neglected  orchards  will 
not  be  worth  harvesting  except  for 
driers  and  ciders.  The  larger  fruits 
now  make  the  total  crop  look  greater 
but  I  doubt  if  there  is  much  reason  to 
change  the  original  estimates  of  about 
sixty  to  sixty-five  per  cent  of  a  full 
crop  or  ten  to  twenty  per  cent  more 
than  last  year.  Duchess  will  be  ready 
to  harvest  in  two  to  three  weeks. 

The  reason  for  the  farm  surpluses 
that  have  so  disturbed  everyone  of  late, 
and  which  have  offered  the  politicians, 
agricultural  as  well  as  party,  their  op¬ 
portunity,  is  very  apparent  in  figures 
recently  given  out  by  Dr.  O.  E.  Baker 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
In  spite  of  a  decline  in  area  in  crops 
and  in  numbers  of  livestock  and  in  the 
total  number  of  farmers,  our  total  farm 
production  was  14  per  cent  greater  for 
the  five  years  1922-26  than  for  the  five 
years  1917-21.  Improved  farm  ma¬ 
chinery,  methods  and  knowledge  with 
better  shipping  and  marketing  facilities 
are  responsible.  Farmers  have  tried 
to  balance  the  situation  by  abandoning 


land  and  reducing 
their  units  of  pro¬ 
duction  but  they  haven’t  gone  far 
enough  yet.  To  propose  a  solution 
based  alone  on  disposal  of  this  surplus 
without  adjustment  of  the  factors 
which  cause  the  surplus  is  foolishness 
and  mainly  represent  the  politician’s 
effort  to  capitalize  the  situation  for  his 
own  benefit.  We  must  adjust  pro¬ 
duction  to  consumer  needs  at  a  point 
which  will  at  least  pay  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

This  week  end  we  journeyed  to  Lock- 
port  to  assist  in  dedicating  a  marker 
erected  by  the  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  to  the  original  Niagara  grape. 
This  tablet  set  in  stone  “marks  a  mile¬ 
stone  in  the  evolution  of  better  grapes” 
as  Dr.  Hedrick  put  it.  More  of  this 
kind  of  thing  should  be  done. 


Tax  Council  for  Cortland 
County  Organized 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 
all  that  is  wished  by  the  tax  payer,  who 
after  all  pays  the  bills. 

E.  It  is  proposed  that  the  Council  con¬ 
sist  of  six  members  to  represent  and  be 
appointed  by  each  of  the  following- 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Board  of  Super¬ 
visors,  Pomona  Grange,  Home  Bureau, 
Farm  Bureau ;  and  one  member  to  be 
chosen  at  large. 

These  six  members  shall  choose  a 

Chairman  from  among  nominations  by 

any  organization  or  recognized  group. 

F.  It  is  suggested  that  the  proposed 
Board  hold  an  organization  meeting  on 
the  call  of  the  member  from  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  at  which  time  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  Board  can  be  perfected  and 
future  meeting  dates  determined. 

G.  The  proposed  members  of  the  Board 
shall  serve  without  pay  but  necessary 
funds  for  expenses  of  the  committee  (or 
Board)  shall  be  subscribed  by  and  pro¬ 
rated  among  the  organizations  electing 
members  to  the  Board. 

The  Board  shall  continue  its  work  in¬ 
definitely  and  may  from  time  to  time,  at 
its  discretion,  make  such  recommenda¬ 
tions  and  formulate  such  programs  as,  in 
its  judgment,  should  be  adopted. 

H.  As  an  aid  in  the  proper  functioning 
of  the  Cortland  County  Public  Improve¬ 
ment  Council  it  is  recommended  that  the 
proper  officials  of  all  city  and  county  tax 
expending  bodies  appear  before  said 
Board  and  make  available  to  the  afore¬ 
said  Board  all  information  and  data  re¬ 
quired  by  it  in  regard  to  the  needs  of 
such  petitioning  bodies  as  they  relate  to 
public  improvement  and  governing  func¬ 
tions  and  shall  present  to  such  Board  all 
considerations  bearing  upon  the  relative 
urgency  and  importance  of  such  projects 
and  shall  communicate  their  views  in  all 
such  matters  to  the  Board. 


A  combine”  owned  and  operated  by  W.  A.  Warren  of  Hurley,  Ulster 
County,  N.  Y.  It  has  a  10-foot  cut  and  is  pulled  by  a  10-20  tractor.  It 
is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  eastern  New  York, 


SAVE  YOUR 
CORN 
WITH  A 

UNADILLA 


SPRING  was  late.  Early  summer 
cold  and  rainy.  But  corn  is  com¬ 
ing  fine  now.  Make  the  most  out 
of  it.  Put  it  in  a  Unadilla. 

To  the  many  farmers  who  can’t 
ship  out  their  corn  this  year  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  corn  borer,  and  seek 
to  eradicate  the  pest  in  their  neigh¬ 
borhood,  the  government  author¬ 
ities’ advice  is:  Ensilage  your  corn 
— a  sure  death  to  this  European 
pest.  The  strongest,  easiest  and 
safest-to-use  silo  for  this  purpose 
is  the  U nadilla — a  popular  favorite 
— a  tower  of  strength! 

Order  a  Unadilla  now  and  get 
all  the  profit  you  can  out  of  this 
season’s  crop. 

We’re  prepared  to  ship  on  short 
notice,  any  size  in  Oregon  Fir  or 
Spruce. 

Liberal  discount  for  cash  on 
delivery.  Easy  time  payments 
if  wanted.  Write  for  catalogue. 


Box  B 


unadilla  silo  CO. 

Unadilla.  N.Y. 


The  Farquhar  Elevator  Digger  contains*  evwy 
inodem  device  for  rapid,  clean  digging.  Puts  the 
potatoes  in  a  neat  compact  row,  ready  for  eastesi 
and  quickest  handling.  They  have  been  proven 
right  by  the  hardest  kind  of  field  operation.  ^ 

<  The  Farquhar  is  the  original  rigid  tongue  digger 
—can  be  hacked,  hejd  over  the  row  when  digging 
;nn  hillside^and  is  light  of  draft.  Built  with  broad 
front  roller  or  two  wheel  front  truck.  May  be 
equipped  with  level  or  hillside  clcat^  alsD  road  rip*.  . 

fV c  aUt>  huUd  the  *"Sueces9  Junipr/’  the  plo» 
type  digger  for  the  emoUer  grower — file 
ttvern^e  farmei^t  choice*  lUuetraied  Catalog 
tent  to  any  grower, 

A:RfAEQUHARCI).,Limifed| 

BOX  366  YORK.PA^ 


FAIL  DISKING  PAYS 


It  helps  keep  down  weed  growth,  conserves 
moisture  and  fertility,  and  makes  your  land 
easier  to  work  the  following  Spring. 

Let  us  send  you  valuable  illustrated  Free  Book 
The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage’,’  also  complete  catalog 
and  prices  of  Clark  Cutaway  Disk  Harrows  and 
Plows  for  horses  and  tractors 
THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO;  68  HflAiSSTBIGGANUM.CONK.J 
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The  Demand  Side  of  Your  Milk  Market 
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eat  in  the  restaurants.  The  Sunday 
sales  of  pints  of  Grade  B  milk  used  in 
the  luncheon  trade  fall  off  47  per  cent 
of  the  weekly  average.  On  the  other 
hand,  sales  of  extra  heavy  cream  rise 
140  per  cent  of  the  week’s  average  on 
Saturday  in  anticipation  of  the  next 
day’s  demand.  The  holidays  that  fall 
on  week  days  affect  the  demand  in 
much  the  same  way  as  Sundays,  except 
that  there  is  likely  to  be  larger  de¬ 
creases  when  people  leave  town  for  the 
day.  Holidays  such  as  Thanksgiving, 
Christmas  and  New  Years  increase  the 
home  consumption  of  milk. 

Does  Price  Change  Lower 
Demand  ? 

What  effect  have ,  price  changes  on 
demand  ?  After  studying  this  phase  of 
the  subject.  Professor  Ross  of  Cornell 
University,  reported  as  follows  in  his 
bulletin,  “The  Demand  Side  of  The  New 
fork  Milk  Market’’ : 

“From  November  1,  1907,  to  October  20, 
[916,  the  retail  price  of  a  quart  of  Grade 
B  milk  in  New  York  City  remained 
stationary  at  9  cents.  During  this  period 
he  cost  of  producing  milk  had  been 
steadily  increasing,  without  a  correspond- 
ng  advance  in  the  prices  paid  to  pro- 
iucers.  This  acute  situation  precipitated 
I  milk  strike  in  October  1916,  and  the 
■etail  price  was  advanced  one  cent  per 
luart  to  cover  the  increase  obtained  by 
he  producers. 

"During  these  nine  years  of  unchanged 
srices,  consumers  had  learned  to  look  on 
he  retail  milk  price  of  9  cents  as  a  flx- 
ure,  although  they  were  accustomed  to 
luctuations  in  the  prices  of  almost  all 
)ther  foods.  Consequently  the  advance 
if  10  cents  met  with  much  opposition,  and 
iccording  to  reports  of  milk  dealers,  con- 
umption  was  materially  curtailed.  The 
eaction  of  the  consumers  had  a  psycho- 
ogical  rather  than  an  economic  basis, 
lecause  milk  was  a  relatively  cheap  food 
ven  after  the  price  was  advanced.  Since 
hat  time  there  have  been  many  changes 
n  the  retail  price  of  milk,  and  consumers 
lave  become  accustomed  to  a  varying 
irice.  *  ♦  * 

“A  sufficient  amount  of  data  is  availa- 
le,  however,  to  show  that  the  average 
urtailment  of  sales  following  a  one-cent 
dvance  in  the  price  of  quarts  is  almost 
egligible  when  consumers  recognize  the 
ecessity  of  fluctuating  milk  prices.” 

We  would  like  to  say  right  here  that 
onsumers  are  becoming  more  willing 
0  pay  more  for  a  good  food  like  milk 
ind  we  do  not  believe  that  a  reasonable 
trice  advance  to  farmers  should  ever 
le  delayed  or  held  up,  for  the  excuse 
hat  the  consumer  demand  will  fall  off. 
'or  the  same  reason,  it  is  deplorable 
nd  even  tragic  that  farmers  have  to 
ake  a  cut  in  the  milk  prices  like  they 
id  last  spring  when  there  was  no  rea- 
on  or  excuse  whatever  from  the  con- 
umer’s  standpoint  for  lowering  the 
(rice.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
hould  be  as  little  raising  or  lowering 


anyway,  Harry,  there  goes 
"he  whistle  and  we’re  already  half- 
down.” — Tit-Bits.  — Judge 


of  the  consumer’s  price  as  possible  dur¬ 
ing  the  year. 

Of  course,  the  other  great  problem 
of  the  milk  business  is  to  regulate  the 
production  to  the  demand,  but  the  va¬ 
riations  in  demand  do  not  anywhere 
near  justify  the  tremendous  variations 
in  the  production  as  between  the  flush 
and  the  short  periods.  The  consumer 
variations  are  fairly  minor  and  as  a 
whole  the  demand  throughout  the  year 
is  fairly  constant. 

Twice  as  Much  Milk  in  June 

On  the  other  hand,  do  you  know  that 
the  dairymen  of  the  New  York  milk 
shed  are  producing  approximately 
twice  as  much  milk  during  the  flush 
period  as  they  do  in  the  late  fall  ? 
What  can  any  milk  marketing  plan 
or  system  accomplish  while  such  a 
situation  exists  ?  It  is  easy  to  say  that 
we  must  produce  less  milk  in  June  and 
more  in  December,  but  a  cow  is  not  a 
factory  nor  a  faucet.  How  are  you 
going  to  do  it?  If  you  produce  more 
milk  in  December,  the  same  cows,  if 
they  are  good  ones,  will  give  quite  a  lot 
of  milk  when  they  go  out  to  grass  in 
June. 

There  is  only  one  answer  to  the  prob¬ 
lem,  and  that  is  not  one  hundred  per 
cent  effective.  It  is  to  pay  more  money 
for  fall  and  winter  milk,  making  its 
production  much  more  profitable  than 
the  production  of  summer  milk.  In  or¬ 
der  to  have  enough  milk  fOr  the  market 
during  the  short  periods,  it  will  always 
be  necessary  to  have  too  much  at  other 
times,  and,  therefore,  the  only  way  to 
maintain  satisfactory  prices  to  farmers 
is  to  have  some  kind  of  a  practical  sur¬ 
plus  plan  that  will  take  care  of  the 
surplus  milk  and  not  allow  it  to  be  put 
on  the  market  to  bear  down  the  prices 
of  all  fluid  milk  below  the  costs  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

Surplus  Sets  the  Price 

The  chief  problem  of  all  agriculture 
at  the  present  time  is  this  one  of  sur¬ 
plus.  Under  the  present  marketing 
system,  the  price  to  the  farmer  is  al¬ 
ways  determined  by  the  surplus  in¬ 
stead  of  by  the  larger  amount  of  the 
product  which  the  market  readily 
takes.  It  is  a  case  of  the  tail  wagging 
the  dog. 

There  is  no  necessity,  in  the  years 
to  come  at  least,  of  going  outside  of 
our  own  New  York  milk  shed  to  get 
enough  milk  for  our  cities  during  the 
short  periods  of  production.  A  recent 
survey  shows  that  the  December  pro¬ 
duction  of  21,000  dairies  now  selling  to 
unapproved  milk  plants  in  this  milk 
shed  was  about  27,000  cans  per  day. 
There  are  still  hundreds  of  dairymen 
in  the  New  York  milk  shed  making 
butter  and  cream  and  a  considerable 
number  of  cheese  factories.  Of  course, 
if  all  of  these  sources  are  approved  for 
fluid  milk  production  for  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  market,  it  will  increase  the  June 
surplus,  unless  a  surplus  plan  that  has 
the  co-operation  of  all  is  put  into  op¬ 
eration.  But  even  without  such  a  plan, 
many  of  these  plants  now  unapproved 
would  find  it  just  as  profitable  to  man¬ 
ufacture  their  product  in  the  surplus 
period  as  to  sell  it  in  fluid  form,  and  at 
least  our  own  markets  could  be  sup¬ 
plied  during  the  periods  of  shortage 
without  bringing  in  western  milk. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  tried  to  give 
you  above  just  a  few  of  the  facts  that 
underlie  our  great  business.  So  many 
factors  enter  into  milk  production  and 
marketing  that  the  more  one  studies 
it  and  knows  about  it  the  more  com¬ 
plex  and  difficult  seem  its  problems. 
Yet  with  all  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
milk  business,  we  ought  not  to  forget 
that  here  in  the  East  we  are  really 
blessed  with  the  finest  markets  in  the 
world,  with  the  result  that  our  dairy 
business  has  stood  the  trying  hard 
times  of  the  last  few  years  about  the 
best  of  any  farm  industry. 

As  stated  at  the  beginning,  the  only 
solution  to  our  market  problems  must 
be  built  on  the  constant  study  of  mar¬ 
ket  conditions  and  facts.  So  in  our 
columns  you  may  expect  to  find  con¬ 
stant  statements  on  all  information 
and  data  that  we  can  find,  and  we  will 
be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  that 
we  can  on  marketing  of  milk  or  other 
farm  products. 
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The  Charles  William  Stores  inc. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


*  Our  specified 
delivery 
charges  on 
Style  Mer¬ 
chandise  en¬ 
able  you  to 
buy  from  us 
without  in¬ 
creased  cost 
regardless  of 
distance. 


this 

MODERN 
WAY 

By  Mail  from  The  Charles 
William  Stores,  Inc,,  New 
York  City,  and  Save  Time, 
Money  and  Energy.  Shop 
in  Comfort  in  Your 
Own  Home, 


This  new  Fall  and  Winter  1928-1929  Bargain 
Catalog  brings  28  big  stores  to  your  home*  IFs 
like  shopping  in  New  York  itself*  You  find  the 
same  wide  selection  of  fashionable  Fifth  Avenue 
styles,  the  finest  variety  of  up-to-date  home  fur¬ 
nishings,  the  most  attractive  display  of  guaran¬ 
teed  merchandise  all  at  prices  that  are  lower 
than  those  that  prevail  in  New  York  itself.  *  * 
Our  service  is  prompt  and  accurate*  Your  or¬ 
ders  reach  you  quickly*  And  we  guarantee  sat¬ 
isfaction*  Send  for  your  copy  today* 


Charles  William  Stores 

NEW  YORK  CITY  /nc. 


FILL  OUT  COUPON  BELOW  AND  CATALOG  WILL  BE  MAILED  TO  YOU  PROMPTLY 


THE  CHARLES  WILLIAM  STORES,  Inc. 
310  STORES  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

NAME  — _ _  _ 


ADDRESS _ 

TOWN  OR  CITY. 


STATE. 
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American  Agriculturist,  August  18,  1928. 

Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


Milk  Prices 

The  following  are  the  August  prices 
for  milk  in  the  basic  zone  of  201-210 
miles  from  New  York  City. 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on 
the  basis  of  3%. 


Dairymen’s  Sheffield 

Class  League  Producers 

1  Fluid  Milk....  3.37  3.17 

2  Fluid  Cream  2.10 

2 A  fluid  Cream  2.26 

2B  Cond.  Milk.. 

Soft  Cheese..  2.31 

3  Evap.  Cond.  1-90 

Milk  Powder 

Hard  Cheese  2.40 


4  Butter  and  American  cheese.  Based  on  New  York 
City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  American 
cheese. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  August  1927  was  $2.95 
for  3.5%  milk,  and  Sheffield’s  $2.80  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  iu  eacli  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receive.s.  Tlie  final  price  received 
from  the  dealer  is  the  result  of  the  weighted  average. 


Shortage  Sends  Fancy  Butter 
Higher 


CREAMERY  Aug.  8  Aug.  I  Aug.  10, 

SALTED  1927 

Higher  than  extra.  ..  46', 2 -47  45%-46'/4  4 1 '/a -42 

Extra  (92sc) .  46  -45'4  41 

84-91  score .  42', '2-45%  42'/2-443/4  37  -401/2 

Lower  Grades .  40  -42  40  -42  35  -36‘/2 


Insufficient  supplies  of  the  fancier 
grades  of  butter  to  meet  the  market 
and  trade  requirements  have  been  re¬ 
sponsible  for  further  price  advances  in 
the  higher  scoring  marks.  On  August 
6th  the  week  opened  rather  quietly  but 
with  a  firm  tone  throughout.  Supplies 
in  sight  appeared  to  be  sufficient  to 
take  care  of  the  demand  and  the  trade 
did  not  look  for  any  marked  changes. 
However,  by  Tuesday  it  was  an  accept¬ 
ed  fact  that  receipts  would  show  con¬ 
tinued  falling  off.  At  the  same  time, 
consumption  of  butter  is  holding  up 
very  well  considering  this  time  of  year. 
It  steadily  became  a  sellers  market 
and  by  the  8th  which  day  is  covered 
by  this  report,  prices  had  advanced  to 
46  cents  on  92  score  butter.  At  that 
level  the  market  was  still  firm,  and  the 
price  had  not  checked  buying  to  any 
marked  extent.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
most  of  the  trade  had  no  surplus  to 
offer  open  market  buyers,  and  in  some 
cases  they  had  to  piece  out  to  satisfy 
their  own  customers.  Obviously  the 
butter  market  is  in  a  very  strong 
position.  Prices  are  five  cents  above 
those  of  last  year,  which  is  fully  justi¬ 
fied  by  the  shortage  in  cold  storage 
holdings  compared  with  those  of  a  year 
ago. 

Whether  or  not  the  market  will  be 
able  to  maintain  this  level  remains  to 
be  seen.  With  the  advance,  buyers 
have  become  jnore  critical  and  we  are 
apt  to  see  price  fluctuations,  customary 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 
Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  in  New  York  Cip. 
Established  1883,  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet 
for  your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and 
free  holiday  calendar  folder  K  27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc  •  Commission 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  City  Merchant 


Nov)  IS  the  Time  to  Ship 

LIVE  BROILERS,  CALVES,  EGGS 

We  remit  dail.v  at  ton  market.  Write  for  coop.s, 
tags,  information  on  market  prices,  etc.  J.  C.  B. 
has  satisfied  thousands  of  shippers  for  over  23  years. 

Compare  our  sales  with  others, 

Joseph  C.  Berman,  Inc.,  Eir-li,'.""?.”. 


Farmers  Supplied  v/ith 

STEEL  WIRE  BALE  TIES 

For  Hay  and  Straw  Baling,  Etc. 
Quality  Guaranteed 
H.  P.  &  H.  F.  WILSON  CO. 
537  Greenwich  St.  New  York 


when  we  reach  a  high  level.  Even 
trading  in  lower  grades  is  on  a  more 
limited  scale  of  late  because  of  the 
prices  prevailing  on  those  lines. 

Cheese  Trade  More  Active 


STATE  Aug.  8  Aug.  I  Aug.  10 

FLATS  1927 

Fresh  Fancy  .  25  -26  25-26  25  -26'/4 

Fresh  Average  .  24  23-24 

Held  Fancy  .  26'/2  27'/2-28'/2 

Held  Average  . 


A  little  more  activity  has  been  in 
evidence  in  the  cheese  market  of  late, 
especially  for  fresh  New  York  State 
cheese.  The  market  as  a  whole  has 
been  steady  but  quiet.  On  the  8th 
there  was  unmistakable  evidence  of  in¬ 
creased  activity.  In  Wisconsin  the 
market  has  improved  slightly,  and 
prices  at  private  treaty  show  a  slight 
premium  over  the  Board. 

The  into-storage  movement  of  cheese 
in  the  ten  cities  making  daily  reports 
from  July  26th  to  August  2  was  ap¬ 
proximately  702,000  pounds,  about  56,- 
000  pounds  more  than  a  year  ago.  On 
August  2  these  same  ten  cities  reported 
15,861,000  pounds  in  storage  compared 
with  15,615,000  a  year  ago.  The  week 
ending  August  4  closed  with  quotations 
substantially  as  above,  with  June’s 
grading  fancy  at  26%  cents. 


Outlook  for  Higher  Egg  Prices 


NEARBY  WHITE 

Aug.  8 

Aug.  1 

Aug.  10, 

Hennery 

1927 

Selected  Extras 

44-47 

44-47 

43  -45 

Average  Extras  ... 

40-42 

41-43 

41  -42 

Extra  Firsts  . 

36-39 

36-39 

37  -39 

Firsts  . 

33-35 

33-35 

32  -35 

Gathered  . 

32-36 

32-36 

29  -37 

Pullets  . 

27  -29 

Pewees  . 

25-26 

25-26 

18  -22 

BROWNS 

Hennery  . 

39-42 

39-42 

36  -40 

Gathered  . 

31-38 

31-38 

271/2.35 

At  this  writing  August  8th,  the  egg 
market  is  substantially  the  same  as  it 
was  a  week  ago.  Average  extras  show 
a  slight  tightening  up  in  the  range  of 
prices.  The  outlook  leads  us  to  expect 
a  slight  revision  upward.  Supplies 
are  clearing  closely  at  this  writing,  and 
the  market  has  a  steadier  tone  on  av¬ 
erage  arrivals  from  New  York  State. 
Very  often  when  a  range  of  prices  be¬ 
gins  to  narrow  and  supplies  are  becom¬ 
ing  more  limited,  the  combination  can 
be  looked  upon  as  a  forerunner  of  a 
shift. 

The  extremely  hot  weather  that  pre¬ 
vailed  during  the  week  ending  August 
4,  again  had  a  very  marked  effect  on 
the  trade.  Qualities  fell  off,  and  many 
marks  that  usually  enjoyed  preferred 
rank  had  to  be  content  with  lower 
classification. 

Advices  from  the  central  and  south¬ 
west  indicate  not  only  a  falling  off  in 
production,  but  a  reduction  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  producing  birds.  Several  weeks 
ago  we  stated  in  these  columns  that 
private  trade  reports  indicated  a  re¬ 
duction  in  our  hen  population.  These 
recent  reports  bear  out  those  of  the 
earlier  date. 

Live  Broilers  Higher 


fowls  Aug.  8  Aug.  I  Aug.  10, 

1927 

Colored  .  27-28  27-28  -27 

Leghorn  .  18-24  22-24  22-24 

BROILERS  . 

Colored  . 27-40  25-33  20-30 

Leghorn  .  25-33  25-31  23-26 

DUCKS,  Nearby  .  22-24  19-23  16-24 


The  demand  for  live  broilers  is  too 
good  to  permit  live  poultry  buyers  to 
depress  the  price.  Not  only  are  live 
broilers  holding  steady,  but  the  demand 
has  sent  values  to  a  higher  level. 
Slaughter  houses  have  been  clearing 
their  stocks  satisfactorily,  and  supplies 
have  not  been  at  all  heavy,  in  fact  they 
have  been  comparatively  light.  The 
performance  of  the  live  poultry  mar¬ 
ket  is  quite  remarkable.  A  year  ago 
when  the  best  Plymouth  Rocks  brought 
no  more  than  thirty  cents,  ten  cents 
below  this  year’s  level.  A  year  ago 
Leghorns  averaged  from  23  to  26  cents, 
this  year  the  poorest  of  Leghorns  al¬ 
most  brought  last  year’s-  top  price. 

Fowls  have  been  meeting  a  fairly 
active  demand  and  the  market  has  been 
decidedly  firm  although  receivers  have 
not  been  inclined  to  advance  quotations 
fearing  a  break  in  the  free  movement 
of  stocks.  Fowls  have  generally  been 
selling  on  par  with  the  choicer  receipts 
via  freight.  Indianas  topping  the 


market  at  28  cents,  with  a  one  cent 
premium  for  the  fancier  lines. 


Live  Stock 


LIVE  CALVES 

(per  100  lb) 

Aug.  10, 

Aug.  8 

Aug.  1 

1927 

Prime  . 

....  18.50-19.00 

17.50-18.00 

17.25-17.50 

Medium  . . 

....  13.00-18.25 

12.00-17.00 

12.00-17.00 

Culls  . 

....  10.00-12.00 

9.00-11.00 

9.50-10.00 

STEERS  (per  100  lb) 

Best  . 

....  14.75-15.35 

14.00-15.00 

12.50-13.00 

Medium  . 

....  11.00-14.50 

11.00-13.50 

1 1.25-12.25 

Common  . 

....  9.00-10.50 

9.00-10.50 

9.00-1 1.00 

BULLS  (per  100  lb.) 

Best  heavy . . 

9.50-9.75 

9.00-9.50 

7.25-7.50 

Medium  . 

8.50-9.25 

8.50-9.00 

6.00-7.00 

Common  light.... 

7.75-8.25 

7.50-8.00 

4.00-5.50 

COWS  (per  100 

lb.) 

Best  heavy . 

....  10.00-11.00 

9.50-10.25 

8.00-8.50 

Medium  . 

....  7.25-  9.75 

6.75-  8.75 

5.70-7.50 

Cutters  . 

....  4.75-  7.00 

4.50-  6.75 

3.00-4.50 

Reactors  . 

....  5.00-  9.75 

5.00-  9.50 

3.00-5.50 

LAMBS  (per  100  lb.) 

Prime  . 

....  15.00-16.00 

15.00-15.50 

14.00-14.50 

Medium  . 

....  12.50-14.75 

13.00-14.75 

II  100-13.75 

Culls  _ 

....  9.00-12.00 

9.00-12.00 

9.00-10.00 

HOGS  (per  100 

lb.) 

Up  to  150  lbs.... 

....  10.25- 11.25 

lO.OO-l 1.00 

11.00-11.50 

150-200  lbs . 

....  10.75-11.75 

10.50-1 1.50 

10.25-10.75 

Over  200  lbs . 

11.50-12.25 

1  1.50-12.00 

9.50-10.00 

RABBITS  (per 

lb.)  .15-. 20 

.15-  ,20 

.20-. 22 

VEAL  CALVES 

(per  lb.) 

Country  dressed 

.I5-.25 

.I3-.23 

.I3..23 

The  life  calf  market  reflects  the  sit¬ 
uation  in  the  cow  market.  Good  dairy 
cows  are  high  and  farmers  are  raising 
their  calves.  As  a  result  we  are  only 
getting  calves  from  the  poorer  cows. 
Nearby  veals  are  topping  southern 
veals  by  $2.00,  grade  for  grade. 

Lambs  have  also  gone  a  shade  higher 
on  light  receipts,  contrasting  splendid¬ 
ly  with  a  year  ago. 

Steers,  bulls  and  cows  are  all  not 
only  steady,  but  higher.  Recently  the 
prediction  was  made  that  we  are  going 
to  see  $1.00  beef  and  it  looks  as  though 
it  may  come  true.  This  will  react,  of 
course,  to  the  advantage  of  pork  which 
is  already  showing  some  gain,  and  will 
undoubtedly  send  poultry  prices  higher 
as  well. 

Country  dressed  veal  shows  little  im¬ 
provement  over  last  week,  but  the  sit¬ 
uation  should  not  be  judged  on  price 
alone.  The  demand  of  this  product  is 
very  sluggish  except  for  a  few  very 
choice  marks.  The  situation  as  a 
whole  has  been  unsatisfactory,  the  de¬ 
mand  being  very  weak. 

The  rabbit  market  is  at  quite  a 
stand  still. 


Feeds  and  Grains 


FUTURES 

Aug.  8 

Aug.  1  Aug.  10. 

(At  Cbiciign) 

1927 

Wheat  (Sept.).... 

1.10% 

I.I9'4 

1.433^ 

Corn  (Sept.) . 

.951/8 

.98', 2 

I.I3'/2 

Oats  (Sept.) . 

.363/4 

.383,4 

.493/B 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  New  Y'ork) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red 

1.51 

1 .53'/4 

1.553/8 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel.. 

1.193/4 

1.27% 

I.27'/8 

Oats.  No.  2 . 

.51 

.6I''2 

.583/4 

FEEDS 

(At  Buffalo) 

Aug.  4 

July  28 

Aug.  6, 

Grade  Oats  . 

41.00 

44.00 

1327 

Spring  Bran  . 

29.00 

29.50 

35.50 

Hard  Bran  . 

30.00 

31.50 

29.50 

Standard  Mids  .... 

30.00 

31.00 

31.00 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 

39.00 

40.00 

37.50 

Flour  Mids  . 

40.00 

44.00 

42.00 

Red  Dog  . 

46.50 

41.00 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

42.00 

42.50 

48.00 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

42.00 

42.50 

39.00 

Corn  Meal  . 

45.00 

44.00 

39.00 

Gluten  Feed  . 

43.25 

42.75 

45.50 

Gluten  Meal  . . 

54.75 

59.75 

36.00 

36%  C.  S.  Meal 

44.00 

50.00 

46.50 

41%  C.  S.  Meal 

51.00 

53.50 

38.00 

43”^  C.  S.  Meal 

53.00 

55.50 

41.00 

3430  0.  P.  Linseed 

32. ,50 

Meal  . . 

51.00 

50.50 

46.50 

The  above  (luotations 

are  those 

of  the  local 

Buffalo 

/Market  and  are  F.  0. 

B.  They 

are  reported 

in  the 

weekly  letter  of  the  N.  Y.  Slate  Department  o' 
Agriculture  and  Markets. 

Hay  Market  Unchanged 

There  is  practically  no  change  in  the 
hay  market  since  last  week’s  report,  a 
few  cars  of  No.  1  Timothy  have  sold 
for  $25.00  a  ton,  more  have  sold  at 
$1.00  less.  No.  2  has  brought  from 
$22.00  to  $23.00  and  other  grades  down 
as  low  as  $12.00  for  sample.  Timothy 
containing  mixtures  of  grass  and  clover 
vary  from  $16.00  to  $24.00  with  the 
clover  mixtures  having  $1.00  the  better 
of  the  deal  on  grades  one  and  two.  Rye 
straw  is  still  at  $28.00-$29.00;  wheat  in 
bundles  $23.00-$24,00;  and  oats  straw 
$15.00-$16.00. 

Potatoes  Continue  Firm 

Although  we  hear  of  no  potato  prices 
above  the  $2.50  level,  nevertheless,  the 
situation  in  the  spud  market  seems  to 


be  gaining  strength.  On  August  8th 
receipts  were  light  and  prices  were 
trending  upward.  Long  Islands  were 
bringing  from  $2.00  to  $2.50  depending 
upon  package  and  quality;  The  best 
from  Virginia  and  Maryland  brought 
from  $2.25  to  $2.50,  while  poorer  stock 
ran  as  low  as  75  cents  per  100  pound 


Market  Reports  Daily  by  Radio 


Up-to-the  minate  market  information 
and  prices  are  broadcast  daily  for  your 
benefit  by  American  Agricultarist  co¬ 
operating  with  the  flew  York  State  and 
Federal  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
through  station  WEAF.  The  reports 
are  broadcast  at  11:30  standard  time 
(12:30  daylight  saving  time)  daily  ex¬ 
cept  Saturday. 


sack.  Jerseys  in  150  pound  sacks 
reached  $2.00. 

Some  of  our  correspondents  from  up¬ 
per  New  York  state  are  complaining 
that  early  potatoes  are  bringing  only 
$1.00  a  bushel.  They  should  thank 
their  stars  that  at  a  time  like  this  they 
can  get  such  a  price  whereas  if  they 
had  to  buck  the  competition  met  by  the 
middle  Atlantic  fellows,  they  might 
have  to  take  a  whole  less, — a  whole  lot. 


Big  Prizes  for  Ayrshire  Cat¬ 
tle  at  Eastern  States 

Competing  for  cash  prizes  amounting 
to  $685.  a  group  of  senior  bull  calves  en¬ 
tered  in  the  Eastern  Ayrshire  Bull  Fu¬ 
turity  will  be  judged  on  September  20th 
at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition,  Spring- 
field,  Mass.  To  Cuthbert  Nairn  inter¬ 
nationally  known  judge  and  manager  of 
Spinney-Run  Farm,  Gurnee,  Illinois  has 
been  given  the  responsibility  of  dividing 
the  largest  purse  ever  offered  at  any  time 
for  any  class  of  dairy  cattle. 

In  order  for  a  calf  to  be  eligible  for  this 
event  it  is  necessary  for  his  dam  to  have 
made  a  record  of  10,000  pound  of  4  per 
cent  milk  (which  is  the  standard  Ayr¬ 
shire  test)  and  for  her  to  be  nominated 
by  her  owner  prior  to  the  birth  of  the 
entry.  In  addition  to  entry  fees  both 
the  Eastern  States  Exposition  and  the 
Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  this  purse.  The  winning  calf 
will  receive  $127  in  cash  and  is  also 
eligible  for  the  usual  open  classes. 


Reliable  Pigs 

They  are  heavy  legged,  stiuare  backed.  Y'ork.shire  and 
Chester  crossed,  also  Berkshire  and  Chester  crossed, 
8  to  10  weeks  old,  $3.50  each.  They  are  tlie  kind 
tluit  make  large  hogs.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D. 
on  approval.  Also  a  few  high  grade  Berkshire  iiigs. 
8  weeks  old,  $6.00  each.  Keep  them  ten  days  and  if 
not  satisfactory,  return  at  my  expense.  No  charge  for 
crating.  EDWARD  COLLINS,  35  Walthem  St.,  Lex< 
ington,  Mass.  Telephone  0839-R  Lexington. 


Pigs  From  Reliable  Stock 

Buy  where  (inalit.\  is  never  sacrificed  for  ciuantity.  We 
sell  only  higli  grade  pigs,  fast  growers,  that  will  prove 
a  good  investment— tlirifty  and  rugged,  having  si-se 
and  lireeding.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 

Cliester  and  Y’orksiiire — Berkshire  &  Chester 


7  to  8  weeks  old . $3.50 

8  to  10  weeks  old . $3.75 


ScMBfaction  guaranteed,  or  money  refunded.  10  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free.  A.  M.  LUX.  206 
Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  Wob.  1415. 


Quality  PIGS  For  Sale 

AT  A  LOW  PRICE 

Why  not  have  nnalily  when  starting  to  raise  a  hog? 
These  are  all  good  hlocky  pigs:  the  kind  that  will  prove 
good  hogs.  Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross,  or  Chester 
and  Berkshire  cross  jiigs,  6  to  8  weeks  old.  $3.25  each: 
8  to  10  weeks  old,  $3.75  each.  I  guarantee  them  to  be 
healthy  and  good  size  for  their  age.  I  will  .ship  any 
number  C.O.D.  to  you  on  approval  and  if  dissatisfied 
in  10  days  with  the  pigs,  return  them  and  I  will  return 
your  money.  No  charge  for  crating.  WALTER  LUX, 
388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Telephone  0086. 


PIGS— FEEDERS  OR  BREEDERS 

Chester  or  Berksliire  cross,  or  Yorkshire  or  Chester 
cross.  2  months  old.  $3.50  each;  3  months  old.  $4.00 
each.  I’ure  bred  Chester  Whites,  2  months  old.  $4.23 
each.  Pure  bred  Durocs,  2  months  old,  $4.50  each. 
Barrow-s,  Boars  or  Kow.s.  All  pigs  arc  from  our  regis¬ 
tered  Boars  and  high  grade  Sows.  We  have  our  pigs 
all  treated  for  cholera,  free  from  disease  of  any  kiiul. 
Will  ship  C.O.D.  or  send  clicck  or  Money  Order.  Om 
guarantee — Keep  them  10  days  and  if  not  satisfied,  rv. 
turn  pigs  and  your  money  will  be  returned.  State  i' 
vou  want  for  breeders.  I’liiis,  no  kin.  Crates  free 
STONEHAM  PIG  FARM,  V/.  J.  Talbott.  Prop.,  Box  1 15. 
151  Main  St.,  Stoiieham.  Mass. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


Strouts  Farm  Catalog’ 

Only  $200  to  $1000  Needed 

A  money-making  farm,  summer  home  or  tourist  ph^ 
ean  be  yours  ou  pa.'inent  of  only  a  few  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  Strouts  catalog,  nearly  100  big  illus.  pages  has 
man.v  shch  bargains.  Write  at  once  for  FREE  copJ- 
.STUOUT  AGENCY',  255-U  4th  Ave..  at  20th  St.,  N- 
City. 


American  Agriculturist,  August  18,  1928. 
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Storms  Cause  Losses  to  Crops  and  Buildings- -County  Notes-- Among  the  Dairymen 


SEVERAL  hard  showers  have 
brought  much  needed  rain  for  pas¬ 
tures  and  growing  crops,  but  severe 
lightning  and  high  winds  have  caused 
a  lot  of  damage  at  the  same  time.  At 
least  one  man  killed,  several  others 
shocked  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  barns  burned 
sum  up  farm  losses 
in  addition  to  twist¬ 
ed  corn  and  flatten¬ 
ed  grain. 


Indications  now 
point  toward  a  good 
fair  yield  of  oats  and 
barley  of  good  heavy 
quality  taking 
northern  New  York 
as  a  whole.  Har¬ 
vesting  has  commenced  and  if  these 


showers  clear  the  air  for  the  coming 
week,  a  good  portion  of  the  grain  will 
be  in  shock  by  next  Saturday  night. 
Haying  is  well  along  and  it  is  lucky 
that  it  is  for  the  hot  winds  of  the  past 
few  days  have  matured  the  grasses 
rapidly. 

The  fourth  annual  banquet  of  the 
Jefferson  County  Farm  Bureau  com¬ 
mitteemen  is  planned  for  August  25th 
at  the  Calcium  Grange  Hall.  This  will 
be  held  in  the  evening  with  Lloyd  W. 
Shimel  of  Lafargeville  in  charge.  The 
full  program  has  not  been  announced 
yet,  but  will  be  both  interesting  and 
of  value.  The  other  members  of  the 
farm  bureau  executive  are  B.  L.  John¬ 
son,  Evans  Mills;  O.  E.  Hinds,  Water- 
town;  W.  M. -Cheevers,  Chaumont;  A. 
E.  Holmes,  Philadelphia;  B.  A.  Garner, 
Omar;  Ross  Collins,  Adams  and  W.  A. 
Slack,  Black  River. 

While  speaking  of  farm  bureau  of¬ 
ficials  we  have  just  been  informed  that 
our  friend  M.  H.  Streeter  of  Gouvern- 
eur  president  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
County  Farm  Bureau,  has  just  broken 
his  arm.  This  is  certainly  hard  luck, 
the  more  so  as  last  year  he  was  laid 
up  with  a  badly  mangled  hand. 

This  coming  week  sees  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  County  farmers’  picnic.  This  will 
be  held  at  Coney  Island,  Hannawa 
Falls,  near  Potsdam.  Hon.  John  A.  Mc- 
Sparran,  Past  Master  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Grange  is  to  be  the  main 
speaker  and  there  will  be  all  sorts  of 
games,  contests,  etc. 


New  York  County  Notes 

Chautauqua  County —  The  second 
week  of  August  finds  plenty  of  haying  to 
do.  It  is  doubtful  if  much  more  than  half 
of  the  crop  is  in  the  barn  and  probably 
much  will  never  be  cut.  The  weather 
does  not  improve  much — only  two  or  three 
good  hay  days  a  week.  Crops  generally 
look  good.  The  hot  weather  of  the  past 
few  weeks  is  shoving  the  corn  above  the 
weeds.  Pastures  are  fine  but  cows  are 
shrinking  quite  badly.  League  members 
are  feeling  quite  sore  over  the  June  price. 
A  local  cheese  factory  paid  for  the  first 
half  of  June  $2.32  for  3.5  milk  while  the 


League  netted  patrons  here  at  Bordens 
condensery  $1.75. — A.  J.  N. 

Cattaraugus  County — Grange  Day  at 
Chautauqua,  August  4  brought  3,000  vis¬ 
itors  principally  from  Chautauqua,  Cat¬ 
taraugus  and  nearby  counties  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Ohio.  F.  J.  Freestone  and 
S.  J.  Lowell  spoke  briefly.  The  principal 
address  of  the  day  was  given  by  Ralph 
Parlette,  noted  Chicago  editor.  His  sub¬ 
ject  was  “The  University  of  Hard 
Knocks.’’  He  is  a  very  forceful  speaker 
and  he  drove  home  to  his  hearers  the 
character  building  value  of  life’s  hard 
knocks.  He  held  a  small  glass  jar  full 
of  small  beans  and  big  nuts  and  demon¬ 
strated  the  force  of  gravitation  that  al¬ 
ways  brings  the  big  nuts  to  the  top.  You 
just  can’t  keep  them  down  nor  put  the 
little  beans  to  the  top.  Life’s  early  strug¬ 
gles  help  make  the  man.  The  young 
man  or  woman  who  has  everything  done 
for  them  is  to  be  pitied.  Sooner  or  later 
they’ll  get  life’s  bumps  and  will  be  all 
unprepared. — M.  M.  S. 

Cayuga  County —  August  1st  finds  us 
with  much  haying  still  to  be  done  and 
the  wheat  harvest  started.  Frequent  and 
heavy  rains  are  delaying  all  farm  work. 
Though  the  crops  on  high  well  drained 
ground  are  booming,  the  lowlands  are 
suffering.  New  potato  prices  are  very 
low  and  all  vegetables  are  affected  by  it. 
Fowls  and  broilers  are  low,  16  to  20  cents. 
I  have  received  44c  in  July  for  shipping 
eggs  but  locally  they  are  near  35c.  County 
and  town  roadwork  is  progressing  with 
some  attention  being  given  farmers’  roads 
this  year.  Small  satisfaction  in  having 
a  few  miles  of  good  road  and  traveling 
through  a  foot  of  mud  to  get  to  it. — A.  B. 

Madison  County — The  farmers  in  this 
vicinity  are  late  with  their  haying.  Hay 
is  a  very  good  crop  this  year.  Pea  pick¬ 
ers  have  been  busy  for  the  past  few 
weeks  supplying  the  canneries  at  Caze- 
novia  and  Canastota.  Eggs  are  bringing 
more  money  per  dozen.  The  buyers  are 
paying  us  38c  this  week  at  the  door  but 
of  course  production  has  fallen  off  cor¬ 
respondingly. — Mrs.  C.  a.  P. 

Sullivan  County — Many  farmers  have 
finished  their  haying  and  all  reported  a 
good  crop.  Corn  is  making  very  good 
headway  and  potatoes  show  signs  of  a 
very  good  yieid.  The  fifty-third  Sullivan 
County  annual  fair  will  be  held  at  the 
fair  grounds  August  28-31  at  Monticello 
with  $3,300  in  race  purses.  Field  day  at 
Roscoe,  July  26  brought  big  crowds.  Boy 
Scouts  are  at  their  camp  at  Horseshoe 
Pond  for  the  month  of  August.  Griev¬ 
ance  Day  for  the  town  of  Liberty  is  set 
for  August  21.  The  past  week  has  been 
the  warmest  yet  this  season  registering 
as  high  as  98  degrees. — P.  E. 

Schoharie  County — Another  torrid 
wave  hit  this  iocality  Saturday  when  the 
thermometer  mounted  to  126  in  the  sun 
and  over  90  in  the  shade  at  various  points. 
Frequent  rain  storms  greatly  hinder  har¬ 
vest  work  and  oats  are  rapidly  turning 
while  most  farmers  are  not  yet  through 
with  haying.  Corn  is  growing  rapidiy  in 
the  intense  heat.  The  appie  crop  is  gen- 
eraliy  conceded  to  be  very  light.  Eggs 
have  gone  to  32c  at  some  local  stores  and 
others  to  36c.  Considerable  quantities  of 
hay  yet  to  be  cut  but  the  crop  is  better 
than  usual.  At  $7  per  ton  many  farmers 
have  decided  to  cut  only  such  amounts 


Central  New  York  Farm  Notes 


WHEAT  harvest  has  been  badly  de¬ 
layed  by  the  weather  and  now  bar¬ 
ley  is  ripening  and  the  oat  harvest  is 
nearly  here;  and  haying  still  hangs  on. 
Frank  Whipple  says  he  still  hopes  to 
get  his  hay  off  the  south  meadow  in 
time  for  fall  plowing,  if  he  can  get  a 
little  help. 

The  hot  weather  is  improving  the 
corn  crop  rapidly  but  many  fear  po¬ 
tato  blight  if  the  hot,  muggy  weather 
persists. 

Black  birds  have  become  a  bad  pest 
in  this  part  of  the  state.  Immense 
flocks  descend  on  grain  fields  and  gar¬ 
dens  and  destroy  large  quantities  of 
grain  and  peas.  Canning  factory  and 
picking  peas  are  nearly  stripped  in 
some  fields.  The  birds  do  as  much 
damage  by  breaking  down  the  crops 
as  by  eating  the  seeds. 

Numerous  important  gatherings  are 
being  held  at  the  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Ithaca  this  summer.  This 
week  the  Grange  Lecturers’  Conference 
for  the  five  Middle  Atlantic  States  con¬ 
venes  there  and  also  state  meetings 
of  the  poultry  breeders  and  the  com¬ 


mercial  hatcherymen.  The  latter  two 
groups  have  for  the  principal  purpose 
of  their  meeting,  to  make  plans  for  im¬ 
proving  the  young  chicks  produced  in 
New  York  State  next  spring. 

The  last  of  August,  farm  bureau 
delegates  from  ten  northeastern  states 
will  attend  an  organization  training 
school  at  the  college.  Another  and 
larger  group  will  be  the  World  Con¬ 
gress  of  Entomologists.  Two  ocean 
liners  are  required  to  bring  the  dele¬ 
gates  who  are  coming  from  Europe  to 
the  Congress.  We  hope  they  do  not 
bring  us  any  new  bugs. 

Around  here  there  is  a  large  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  store  price  for  buy¬ 
ing  eggs  and  selling-eggs.  Allen  John¬ 
son  asked  his  talking  hen  with  a  split 
tongue  why  she  squawked  so  every 
time  she  laid  an  egg  and  she  said  it 
made  her  holler  like  Sam  Hill  to  think 
how  she  had  to  scratch  around  for  two 
weeks  to  find  feed  enough  to  make  a 
dozen  eggs  and  then  the  storekeeper 
got  all  the  profit  for  just  handing  them 
over  the  counter. — C.  T. 


necessary  for  their  own  use  letting  the 
rest  go  for  they  cannot  afford  to  bother 
with  it  at  such  unreasonable  prices.— 
H.  V.  L. 

Rensselaer  County —  Wet  weather  is 
holding  up  the  harvest.  The  hay  crop  is 
heavy.  Some  farmers  have  been  unable 
to  cultivate  their  corn,  the  ground  being 
too  wet.  John  H.  Quackenbush  bought 
wool  this  season  paying  as  high  as  47c 
per  pound  for  first  grade  wool,  the  high¬ 
est  price  paid  for  many  years.  Early 
lambs  brought  $5  to  $6  apiece.  But  for 
the  depredations  of  dogs,  these  prices 
would  bring  sheep  industry  back  to  this 
farming  section.  Milk  is  not  showing 
satisfactory  returns. — E.  S.  R. 

Essex  County —  It  has  been  some 
years  since  the  weather  has  been  so  un¬ 
favorable  for  haying  as  it  has  been  this 
summer.  It  has  rained  about  every 
other  day.  Now  on  August  1st  few  farm¬ 
ers  are  half  through  haying.  The  crop 
on  many  farms  is  a  heavy  one.  New  po¬ 
tatoes  are  selling  from  $1.00  to  $1.50  a 
bushel,  eggs  are  45c  dozen,  fowls  25c 
per  pound  alive,  broilers  30c  per  pound. 


Many  farms  are  either  shipping  their 
milk  or  preparing  to  ship  it.  Dairy  cows 
are  high  in  price  and  many  buyers  visit 
the  farmers.— M.  E.  B. 

Columbia  County — Thunder  showers 
the  past  week  bothered  the  farmers  with 
the  haying.  Much  grass  is  covered  with 
water  and  cannot  be  mowed  with  a  team. 
Some  farmers  are  mowing  grass  with  the 
team  walking  in  several  inches  of  water 
in  fields  never  before  known  to  be  wet. 
Black  cherries  are  25c  a  quart,  $1.00  for 
4  quarts,  $2.50  for  12  quarts.  Green  goose¬ 
berries  are  20c,  red  10c,  yellow  Crookneck 
squashes  $1.25  per  bushel,  live  fowls  26c 
per  pound,  broilers  35c  per  pound,  ,eggs 
40c  a  dozen,  dewberries  25c  per  quart. 
Four  school  districts  in  New  Lebanon  and 
Canaan  are  to  be  centralized  into  a  cen¬ 
tral  school  at  New  Lebanon.  The  vote 
stood  33  in  favor  of  it  out  of  35  votes  cast. 
Mr.  Bancroft  Van  Stantwood,  at  one  time 
the  world’s  premier  flutist,  states  the 
Kinderhook  Band  is  the  best  country  band 
he  has  ever  heard.  He  especially  praised 
their  rendering  of  “King’s  Masterpiece.” 
—Mrs.  C.  V.  H. 


Among  the  Dairymen 


Milk  is  in  pretty  fair  supply  and 
holding  out  fully  as  well  as  usual. 
The  better  weather  for  a  few  days  now 
after  the  middle  of  July  makes  a  call 
for  more  milk  for  shipping.  Manufac¬ 
turing  plants  are  getting  somewhat  less 
and  are  looking  around  for  further  sup¬ 
ply.  Generally  dairymen  are  looking 
for  a  fairly  good  price  for  milk  for  the 
fall  and  winter.  There  is  still  a  call 
for  cows  at  pretty  good  prices.  The 
new  milk  code  and  inspection  is  caus¬ 
ing  dairymen  some  trouble  and  many 
of  them  some  expense.  I  liave  heard 
of  cases  where  it  is  costing  a  thousand 
dollars  to  put  the  cow  stable  in  con¬ 
dition  to  fully  meet  the  requirements. 

Milk  is  being  trucked  considerable 
distances,  sometimes  from  one  plant  to 
another,  especially  for  manufacturing 
purposes.  More  and  more  the  glass 
lined  tank  on  trucks  is  coming  into  use 
for  this  purpose.  Old  truckmen  pro¬ 
cure  the  tanks  and  install  them  on  the 
old  trucks.  These  hold  a  little  over  a 
hundred  cans  of  milk  and  the  tank 
weighs  no  more  than  the  cans.  It  is 
sanitary  and  convenient.  There  is  no 
perceptible  change  in  temperature  dur¬ 
ing  a  two  hours’  haul  and  would  be  lit¬ 
tle  for  an  all  day  trip. 

The  recent  changes  at  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  office  are  favorably  men¬ 
tioned  here  except  that  the  loss  of  Mr. 
VanCise  is  regretted.  The  men  who 
have  gone  through  the  rough  and  tum¬ 
ble  of  the  past  years  are  appreciated, 
however,  and  their  achievements  re¬ 
garded  as  little  short  of  wonderful  con¬ 
sidering  the  opposition  they  have  faced. 
Both  those  inside  the  organization  and 
those  outside  are  frequently  saying 
that  we  must  take  off  our  hats  to  the 
League.  They  are  looking  now  for 
some  further  evidences  of  progress  for 
better  prices. — H.  H.  Lyon. 


Central  New  York  Leaguers 
to  Meet  at  Syracuse 

VER  1000  dairymen:  from  Central 
and  Northern  New  York  have  signi¬ 
fied  their  intention  of  attending  the 
third  annual  Central  New  York  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Dinner  at  the  Hotel  Syracuse, 
Saturday,  August  25. 

This  function  was  first  inaugurated 
in  1926  when  dairymen  from  ten  cen¬ 
tral  New  York  counties  met  at  the 
Hotel  Syracuse  on  October  1  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the 
memorable  milk  strike  of  1916,  the  first 
notable  victory  on  the  part  of  or¬ 
ganized  farmers. 

After  community  singing  led  by  the 
inimitable  Hal  Eppes,  (better  known  as 
Healthy  the  Milk  Clown,)  the  toastmas¬ 
ter,  Director  H.  H.  Rathbun  of  Vernon, 
N.  Y.  will  assume  charge  of  the  meeting 
and  introduce  Miss  Vera  McCrea  head  of 
the  League’s  home  department. 

At  the  close  of  Miss  McCrea’s  address 
the  home  department  will  present  an  en¬ 


tertaining  musical  program  featuring 
duets  by  Mrs.  George  Lathrop  and  Mrs. 
Carl  Fuess,  Jr.,  of  Madison,  N.  Y.,  se¬ 
lections  by  the  Vanderwood  Quartette  of 
Vernon  Center,  N.  Y. ;  clarinet  solos  by 
Prof.  Frances  Myers,  director  of  Madison 
County’s  well  known  musical  organization 
the  Madison  Band;  whistling  solo  by  Mrs. 
J.  B.  Cronk  of  Lebanon;  solo  by  Mrs. 
John  Stroud  of  Lebanon  and  a  duet  by 
Mrs.  Cronk  and  Mrs.  Stroud. 

The  principal  address  of  the  day  will 
be  delivered  by  President  Fred  E.  Sexauer 
of  the  Dairymen’s  League. 


Borden  Acquires  Cheese  Co. 

CQUISITION  by  the  Borden  Com¬ 
pany  of  the  Lakeshire  Cheese  Com¬ 
pany  of  Plymouth,  Wisconsin,  through 
an  exchange  of  stock  was  announced 
yesterday  by  Arthur  W.  Milburn, 
President  of  the  Borden  Company.  The 
Lakeshire  Cheese  Company,  engaged 
primarily  in  the  loaf  cheese  business, 
has  two  plants  in  operation  and  is  con¬ 
structing  two  more. 


Dairymen’s  League  Charges 
Fraud  Against  Milk 
Companies 

LLEGING  that  the  Middle  States 
Milk  &  Cream  Company.  Inc.,  of 
Canastota  transferred  to  the  Eagle 
Dairy  Company,  Inc.,  of  New  York 
City  property  in  Madison  County,  New 
York,  in  fraud  and  thereby  preventing 
collection  of  a  judgment  of  18,892,  the 
Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  As¬ 
sociation,  Inc.,  has  brought  action 
against  Middle  States  Milk  &  Cream 
Company,  the  Eagle  Dairy  Company 
and  the  Queensboro  Dairy  Company, 
Inc.,  in  Madison  county.  The  court  is 
petitioned  to  set  aside  these  transfers 
so  that  the  properties  may  be  seized 
and  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver 
so  that  the  proceeds  may  be  distributed 
among  the  creditors. 

Beginning  of  this  action  is  the  latest 
development  in  a  legal  battle  started 
in  the  spring  of  1926.  In  a  joint 
action  against  Middle  States  and  Eagle 
Indemnity  the  Dairymen’s  League  se¬ 
cured  a  judgment  of  $25,135,  which 
was  paid  by  the  Eagle  Indemnity  Com¬ 
pany.  Another  judgment  was  secured 
against  the  Middle  States  for  $18,892, 
and  has  never  been  satisfied. 

The  Dairymen’s  League  now  alleges 
that  at  the  commencement  of  these 
actions  Middle  States  owned  property 
in  Madison  county.  While  the  action 
was  pending,  it  is  alleged.  Smith 
Brothers  Milk  &  Cream  Company, 
which  claimed  to  own  all  of  the  capital 
stock  of  Middle  States  Milk  &  Cream 
Company,  transferred  to  Eagle  Dairy 
Company  all  of  its  assets,  including 
those  of  Middle  States  Milk  &  Cream 
Company. 

Therefore  the  Dairymen’s  League 
seeks  to  have  these  transfers  set  aside, 
a  receiver  appointed  and  the  properties 
originally  owned  by  Middle  States 
seized  so  that  its  judgment  of  $18,892 
may  be  satisfied. 
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Heats  Home 

for 

25*^0  Week! 

"I  can  run  my  Bulldog  furnace  steady  for 
fourteen  days  in  normal  weather  conditions 
on  the  actual  cost  of  fifty  cents.”  So  writes 
F.  R.  Redetzke,  of  Cleveland,  North  Dakota, 
and  he  adds:  “Hard  to  believe  is  it?  That’s 
what  some  of  my  neighbors  thought  until  I 
showed  them!  We  have  an  unlimited  amount 
of  grain  screenings  in  this  country.  That’s 
the  fuel  I  am  using.” 

That’s  what  the  Bulldog  does  with  about 
the  lowest  grade  fuel  you  can  think  or! 
Here’s  what  it  does  with  coal : 

“With  the  Bulldog  Furnace  I  used  3  tons  of 
hard  coal  last  winter  to  heat  our  8  room 
house.”— Lester  F.  Coons,  EUenville,  N.  Y. 

1 


Comes  Completely  Erected! 
Fits  Any  Height  of  Basement 
Goes  Through  Any  Door 
You  Install  It  Yourself! 

If  you  are  even  thinking  of  a  pipeless  fur* 
nace,  or  any  furnace,  write  for  our  free  cata¬ 
log.  The  Bulldog  is  one  furnace  you  MUST 
investigate.  Comes  completely  erected,  fits 
any  height  of  basement,  goes  through  any 
door,  and  you  install  it  yourserlf  I 

No  Money 
Down! 

Small  Monthly  Payments 

The  Bulldog  is  sent  you  for  free  inspection. 
Then,  if  satisfied,  you  make  only  small 
monthly  payments,  at  our  amazingly  low 
price!  Factory  connections  in  both  East  and 
West.  We  ship  from  nearest  point.  Don’t 
consider  buying  any  furnace  until  you  find 
out  about  the  Bulldog.  Write  at  once  for 
our  special  offer  and  our  free  catalog  to¬ 
gether  with  the  wonderful  record  of  Bulldog 
success.  Get  ready  for  winter  NOW!  Mail 
this  coupon  TODAY! 

Bulldog  Furnace  COaiiiin 

BahtoriBros.  Sole  DietributorB  ■ 

19th&CalifonilaAve.,Dept.C-306 Chicago  S 

Withoat  obligating  me  in  any  way  please  send  me  5 
yonr  free  catalog  and  special  offer  on  the  Bulldog  ■ 
Furnace.  ■ 

Have  you  a  basement?  K**  S  ■ 


NafM  ... 


The  Was 
•RoyaV*$57.50 
Now 

^Modern  Bathroom,’ 

A  wonderful  Bargain  consisting  Of  Complete 
Bathtub,  Toilet  and  Basin.  We  carry  a  full  line  of 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies  at  reduced  pnees. 
We  pay  the  freight. 

Send  for  Free  Catalogue  20. 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
X54  West  34th  St.  New  York  City 


Farm  Women  of  the  Generation  Passing 

Many  Have  Hound  the  Secret  of  a  Peaceful  Mind  and  Rich  Contentment 


Si  Addrtot . . . ifi 


Yesterday  we  entertained  the 
Home  Bureau  group  of  which  my 
mother  is  a  member.  Needless  to 
say,  for  two  or  three  days  previous  our 
spacious  farm  home  underwent  the 
necessary  refurbishing  and  took  on  an 
air  of  company  manners  such  as  it  used 
to  when  my  brothers  and  I  were  chil¬ 
dren  and  we  were  expecting  to  enjoy 
a  visit  from  some  of  the  Western  cous¬ 
ins  or  other  personages  of  like  im¬ 
portance. 

The  morning  dawned  with  all  the 
promise  of  a  rainy  day  and  such  it 
proved.  It  poured  buckets  full  of 
water  all  the  forenoon.  But  they  were 
not  discouraged  by  disagreeable  weath- 


5335 

Quilted  pillows  continue  to  be  popular 
because  of  their  attractiveness  and  com¬ 
fort.  These  very  attractive  designs  are 
stamped  on  cotton  wadding  which  may 
be  quilted  through  the  rayon  or  satin  top. 
A  back  is  furnished  also.  The  available 
colors  are  rose,  Nile  green,  saxe  blue, 
maise,  tangerine  and  black.  Prices  post¬ 
paid  are'.  No.  5335  rayon  with  wadding, 
85  cents  each;  satin  with  wadding  $3.75 
each.  No.  5341,  rayon  with  wadding  70 
cents  each;  satin  with  wadding  $2.50 
each.  For  25  cents  additional  The  Art  of 
Embroidery ,  may  be  had.  This  book  con¬ 
tains  lessons  and  illustrations  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  embroidery  stitches.  The  Em¬ 
broidery  catalog  may  be  had  for  an  extra 
10  cents.  Send  all  orders  to  Embroidery 
Department,  American  Agriculturist.  461- 
4th  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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er  though  it  must  be  said  that  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  some  of  the  husbands  were 
enlisted  as  chauffeurs. 

An  Atmosphere  of  Content 

However,  at  the  hour  of  twelve  a 
goodly  gathering  sat  down  to  tables 
laden  with  the  good  of  the  season  in¬ 
cluding  harvest  fowl  and  pumpkin  pie. 
It  was  a  jolly  hour,  the  meal  time,  and 
whether  the  failure  to  notice  any  so¬ 
cial  errors  during  the  meal  was  due  to 
the  high  degree  of  polish  in  the  table 
manners  or  to  the  general  jocularity 
which  served  to  cover  slight  mistakes 
I  do  not  know.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  viands  disappeared  with  an  unbe¬ 
lievable  speed  and  relish  gratifying  to 
each  cook  present  who  had  contributed 
to  the  menu.  In  fact  the  ease  and  ap¬ 
parent  enjoyment  with  which  they  ate 
and  talked  would  put  any  modern, 
formal  social  affair  into  a  state  of  ner¬ 
vous  collapse  from  sheer  envy.  There 
is  usually  an  air  of  wholesome  and 
well-earned  content  about  a  rural  gath¬ 
ering  and  this  was  no  exception. 

But  the  point  I  desire  to  make  in 
chronicling  this  event  is  the  staunch 
and  sturdy  character  of  the  farm  wom¬ 
en  who  gathered  around  the  table  for 
that  delicious  noon  meal.  As  I  quiet¬ 
ly  ate  my  portion,  listening  to  the  in¬ 
teresting  hits  of  chatter  on  all  sides 
and  now  and  then  contributing  a  re¬ 


mark  toward  it,  my  admiration  for 
them  grew  and  grew  and  these  are 
some  of  the  reasons  why. 

All  Started  With  Little  Capital 

In  the  first  place  nearly  all  of  them 
launched  out  in  life  with  their  young 
husbands  with  very  little  if  any  finan¬ 
cial  start.  Gradually  by  dint  of  great 
courage  and  steady,  hard  work  they 
made  their  way  until  now  they  all 
have  more  or  less  comfortable  homes 
and  some  little  property  besides.  They 
all  come  to  the  meeting  in  good  looking 
automobiles;  not  Pierce-arrows  to  be 
sure.  But  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
two  people  working  side  by  side  faith¬ 
fully  year  in  and  year  out  take  more 
solid  comfort  riding  in  a  neat,  little, 
inexpensive  car  than  folks,  who  all 
their  lives  have  been  divided  by  too 
little  love  and  too  many  social  aspira¬ 
tions,  do  when  gliding  along  in  their 
expensive  cars. 

The  president  of  the  unit  is  the  moth¬ 
er  of  nine  children,  seven  of  whom 
have  grown  to  manhood  and  woman¬ 
hood  and  all  hut  one  are  settled  in 
homes  of  their  own.  Think  of  the 
food  those  hands  have  cooked  and  the 
stitches  they  have  taken.  And  yet 
she  was  one  of  the  jolliest  of  the  crowd. 
All  but  two  of  the  members  present  are 
mothers  of  two  children  or  more.  They 
have  nearly  all  made  gardens,  raised 
poultry,  helped  milk,  raised  calves  be¬ 
sides  doing  all  their  own  housework 
and  caring  for  their  children. 

Kept  Faces  Toward  Sunshine 

Sturdy  women  of  the  soil  these. 
They  have  suffered;  they  have  been 
discouraged;  they  have  known  hard 
times  financially.  And  yet  through 
it  all  they  have  borne  themselves 
bravely  and  well.  Women  of  indo¬ 
mitable  will  and  spirit  are  they.  Of¬ 
ten  in  the  face  of  discouragement  they 
have  toiled  on  until  better  days  came 
as  better  days  are  bound  to  do  if  we 
hut  keep  our  faces  turned  toward  the 
sunshine,  calm  in  the  belief  that  the 
divine  scheme  for  our  lives  is  worked 
out  many  times  through  trial  and 
what  would  seem  disheartenment  for 
us. 

They  have  sought  their  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  in  the  keeping  of  their 
homes,  the  careful  rearing  and  train¬ 
ing  of  their  children,  in  the  marvel  and 
beauty  of  the  broad  expanse  of  coun¬ 
try  all  about.  Something  as  a  writer 
puts  it  concerning  a  people  she  de¬ 
scribes,  “They  have  not -taken  stock  of 
themselves  and  their  possessions  every 
now  and  then  to  discover  whether  they 
were  happy  or  not.  They  just  lived 
and  thereby  were  content.” 

There  is  something  fine  and  brave 
and  true  about  them.  They  have  stood 
firm  and  unfaltering  through  the  tests 
of  life  and  with  it  all  have  preserved 
a  wholesome  sense  of  humor  and  ap¬ 
preciation  of  clean  fun.  If  we  can 
hut  learn  from  these  folk  of  sterling 
worth  and  patient  endurance  the  art 
of  taking  life,  unflinchingly,  just  as  it 
comes  to  us,  we  shall  know  the  secret 
of  a  calm  and  sustaining  contentment 
which  will  yield  us  a  peace  of  mind 
more  to  be  valued  than  riches. — B.  M. 
H.,  N.  Y. 


mains  on  top  and  gathers  dust.)  If 
very  dirty  use  cloth  or  mop  dipped  in 
warm  soapy  water  and  dry  at  once. 
Follow  with  polishing  mop.  When  it 
shows  wear,  brush  the  whole  with  a 
new  coat  of  varnish. 

Waxed  floors — use  no  oil,  as  it  soft¬ 
ens  wax.  Brush  floors  with  soft  brush 
or  mop.  When  dirty  use  a  cloth  wrung 
out  of  warm  soapy  water  or  one  moist¬ 
ened  with  turpentine  or  gasoline. 
(These  liquids  should  not  be  used  near 
open  flame.)  Freshen  worn  or  marred 
spots  with  new  wax  well  rubbed  in. 

Useful  Pamphlets 

The  following  booklets  can  be  se¬ 
cured  by  addressing  Household  Depart¬ 
ment,  American  Agriculturist,  461-4th 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

How  to  Make  Crepe  Paper  Costumes 
—10c. 

How  to  Make  Crepe  Paper  Flowers 
—10c. 

How  to  Decorate  Halls,  Booths  and 
Automobiles — 10c. 

Weaving  with  Paper  Rope — 10c. 

Sealing  Wax  Craft — -10c. 

Tables  and  Favours — 10c. 

Helps  for  the  Home  Dressmaker 

(Ask  for  the  booklet  Illustrated 
Home  Sewing)  price  60c. 

Slender  Sports  Frock 


Care  of  Floors 

Unfinished  wood — mop  or  scrub  with 
warm  water  and  mild  soap.  If  nec¬ 
essary  scour  with  powdered  pumice, 
clean  beach  sand,  or  fine  steel  wool. 
Rinse  with  clear  water,  wipe  as  dry 
as  possible. 

Varnished  floors — sweep  with  soft 
brush,  mop  or  broom  covered  with  cot¬ 
ton  flannel  bag;  rub  with  cloth  or  mop 
moistened  with  floor  oil  or  kerosene, 
(Do  not  use  excess  of  oil  as  it  re- 


itself  to  many  uses  is  found  in  Dress 
Pattern  No.  3489.  It  can  be  made  up  in 
one  of  the  many  wash  silks,  in  silk  pique 
or  printed  linen.  The  pattern  cuts  in 
sizes  16,  18  years,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and  46 
inches  bust  measure.  Size  36  requires 
2%  yards  of  40-inch  material  with  %  yard 
of  ZG-inch  contrasting.  Price  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  correct  remitt¬ 
ance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although  coin 
is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c  for  one 
of  the  new  Fall  Fashion  Catalogs  and 
send  to  Pattern  Department,  American 
Agriculturist,  461-4th  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 
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Aunt  Janet’s  Counsel  Corner 

/ 

Reader  Asks  How  to  Re-seat  Her  Old-fashioned  Chairs 


DEAR  Aunt  Janet  : 

As  I  have  some  old  chairs  which  would 
be  good  for  years  yet  if  I  could  only  put 
rush  seats  in  them,  I  am  writing  to  see 
if  you  can  help  me  find  the  information 
about  gathering  the  cat  tails  and  curing 
them,  also  wetting  and  twisting. — Miss  S. 
F.  D.,  New  York. 

1FIND  it  is  not  very  easy  to  get  in¬ 
formation  on  making  rush  bottoms 
for  chairs.  However,  I  trust  that  what 
I  have  will  give  you  a  beginning  and 
from  this  together  with  your  experi¬ 
ence  you  will  be  able  to  work  out  a 
satisfactory  seat.  The  following  in¬ 
structions  will  tell  you  how  to  prepare 
the  cat  tails.  “The  cat  tail  leaves  are 
gathered  when  they  have  made  their 
full  growth;  any  time  from  late  July 
to  early  September  seems  satisfactory. 
Only  the  groups  of  leaves  that  do  not 
have  the  “tails”  are  cut,  and  cut  high 
enough  from  the  root  that  the  leaves 
will  separate  without  pulling.  They 
should  be  dried  in  a  loft,  garret  or 
barn  scaffold  or  under  the  trees,  if  put 
under  cover  at  night.  The  dry  leaves 
are  prepared  for  use  by  thoroughly 
wetting  and  rolling  them  in  a  wet  cloth 
over  night.  Just  before  using,  run  the 
leaves  through  a  clothes  wringer  two 
or  three  times,  to  remove  the  water  and 
air  and  to  soften  the  fiber. 

The  rectangular  or  square  seat  is 
composed  of  one  long  strand,  made  by 
adding  new  leaves  at  the  corners  as  the 
weaving  proceeds.  The  strand  may  be 
twisted  one  way  all  the  time  or  the 
twist  may  be  reversed  at  the  corners — 
always  twisting  from  the  adjacent  leg. 
In  twilled  cloth  the  warp  and  woof  are 
often  twisted  in  opposite  ways  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  twill.  Only  the  parts  of 
the  strand  which  show  on  the  upper 
surface  are  twisted,  except  where  it  is 
necessary  to  add  new  material.” — 
Aunt  Janet. 


Frozen  Dainties 

The  preparation  of  frozen  desserts 
requires  little  time  and  patience  if 
the  proper  utensils  and  necessaries  are 
assembled.  All  that  is  needed  is  a  re¬ 
liable  ice  cream  freezer,  a  hatchet  or 
strong  mallet,  a  stout  burlap  bag,  rock 
salt  and  enough  ice  to  freeze  well.  The 
ice  should  be  finely  crushed  always,  in 
the  bag  with  the  mallet,  the  can 
scalded  carefully  before  using,  and 
drained.  The  proper  proportion  of  ice 
and  salt  is  one  part  salt  to  three  of  ice. 
Never  fill  the  can  more  than  three 
fourths  full  as  the  mixture  increases 
in  bulk  during  the  freezing  process. 

Delicious  Marshmallow  Ice  Cream 

2  eggs  (whites  only)  1  pint  heavy  cream 

Vi  cup  cold  milk  Vi  Ih.  marshmallows 

12  marshmallows  (cut  up) 

2  tablespoons  confectioner’s  sugar 

Place  marshmallows  in  double  boiler 
over  hot  water:  add  cold  milk  and  stir 
at  times  till  dissolved  and  quite  smooth 
and  free  from  lumps.  Put  aside  to 
cool — Whip  cream  and  sugar  till  stiff — 
stir  marshmallow  mixture  into  the 
whipped  cream,  add  stiffly-beaten 
whites  of  eggs  and  flavor  with  vanilla. 
Freeze.  When  nearly  frozen,  remove 
dasher  from  freezer  push  down  cream 
from  sides  of  freezer,  stir  in  the  12 
cut  up  marshmallows,  repack  and  let 
stand  an  hour  to  “ripen”.  Broken  nuts 
add  much  to  this  dessert’s  delicious¬ 
ness. — Roberta  Symmes. 

This  makes  a  very  smooth  velvety 
nixture. 

Peach  Ice  Cream 

i  cup  sugar  1  qt.  soft  ripe  peaches 

2  cups  milk  4  eggs 

1  pint  heavy  whipped  cream 

^  Peel  peaches,  cut  up  and  mash.  Add 
^  cup  sugar,  cover  and  set  aside  one 
nour.  Scald  milk,  add  beaten  eggs, 
cook  in  double  boiler,  stirring  till  thick. 
Remove  from  fire,  strain  through  fine 
®cive,  set  aside  to  cool.  Add  peaches 
when  cold.  Fold  in  whipped  cream, 
freeze  and  let  stand  an  hour  to  “ripen.” 


If  fresh  peaches  are  not  available,  a 
3  lb.  can  of  peaches  may  be  substituted. 
— Roberta  Symmes. 

Apricot  Ice  Cream 

Made  same  as  peach  cream  above, 
using  a  3  lb.  can  of  apricots. 

If  peaches  are  not  very  sweet  use 
additional  sugar.  It  is  well  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  freezing  decreases  flavors.  A 
mixture  will  be  less  sweet  or  will  taste 
less  strongly  of  vanilla  or  other  flavor¬ 
ings  after  it  is  frozen. 

Delicious  Frozen  Pudding 

2  or  3  eggs  Vg  <:>iP  sugar 

1  cup  broken  nuts  2  teaspoons  vanilla 

1  pint  heavy  whipped  cream 
Yi  cup  diced  candied  cherries 

Beat  egg  yolks  and  sugar  very  light 
— add  vanilla.  Fold  in  stiffly  beaten 
whites  of  eggs.  Fold  in  whipped  cream. 


Charming  and  Practical 


skirt  and  graceful  jabot  at  the  side  is  a 
delightfully  simple  ivay  of  interpreting  the 
season’s  styles.  The  pretty  flowered  chif¬ 
fons,  chiffon  voile,  georgette  crepes,  or 
printed  silk  are  prettily  adapted  to  this 
style,  The  pattern  cuts  in  sizes  16,  18 
years,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  36  requires  3%  yards  of  id-inch 
material  with  6  yards  of  binding.  Price 
13c. 


Add  nut  meats  and  cherries.  Leave 
packed  in  mold  in  ice  and  rock  salt 
for  4  hours.  Serve  with  whipped  cream. 
— Roberta  Symmes. 

This  is  a  delicious  recipe  for  use  in 
the  mechanical  refrigerators. 

Pineapple  Mousse 

1  pint  heavy  whipped  cream 
4  tablespoons  confectioner’s  sugar 
Crystallized  ginger  1  can  sliced  pineapple 

Few  grains  salt  Candied  cherries 

Whip  cream  very  stiff,  adding  sugar 
slowly.  Drain  liquor  from  pineapple, 
add  the  finely  shredded  pineapple  to 
the  cream.  Add  salt.  Pack  at  once  in 
mold  in  ice  and  rock  salt  for  3  or  4 
hours.  When  serving,  garnish  with 
candied  cherries  and  thin  strips  of 


crystallized  ginger. — Roberta  Symmes. 

When  the  fresh  fruits  are  scarce  one 
can  always  buy  a  can  of  pineapple. 


Pictures  You  Want  To  See 

{These  selected  pictures  are  recom¬ 
mended  for  our  readers  by  the  National 
Board  of  Motion  Picture  Review). 

Pictures  are  given  with  their  audience 
suitability  as  follows : 

hs — Family  audience,  including  young  people.  Pictures 
acceptable  to  adults  and  also  interesting  and  whole¬ 
some  for  boys  and  girls  of  high  school  age. 
j — Family  audience,  including  children.  Pictures  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  adults  and  also  interesting  to  and 
wholesome  for  boys  and  girls  of  grammar  school 
age.  (juvenile). 

* — Especially  interesting  or  well  done. 

hs— HONEYMOON  FLATS— Universal— 6 
rls. — George  Lewis,  Dorothy  Gulliver 
— Comedy  drama  of  the  troubles  be¬ 
tween  a  young  couple  and  the  girl’s 
mother.  Honeymoon  flats  is  an  apart¬ 
ment  in  the  suburbs  full  of  young 
married  people.  (Serial  story  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  by  Earl  Derr 
Diggers). 

j — THE  LOVE  MART — First  National — 
8  rls. — Drama  of  the  days  of  slavery. 
How  the  belle  of  New  Orleans  is  hu- 
.  miliated  and  loses  wealth  and  position, 
but  finds  deep  abiding  love.  (Original 
screen  story  by  Edward  Childs  Car¬ 
penter). 

3— MOTHER  MACHREE— Fox— 7  rls.— 
Belle  Bennett,  Victor  McLaglen — 
Irish  mother  melo-drama.  After  the 
father’s  death,  a  mother  and  her  boy 
come  to  America.  She  consents  to 
have  him  adopted  and  reared  as  a 
gentleman  while  she  disappears  and 
becomes  nurse  and  governess  to  a 
rich  girl  with  whom  he  subsequently 
falls  in  love.  Just  before  he  goes 
to  war  her  identity  is  revealed  to  him. 
(Song  “Mother  Machree”  by  Rida 
Johnson  Young). 

3 — the  patsy — Metro — 8  rls. — Marion 
Davies — Patsy,  the  family  “goat”  at¬ 
tains  personality  and  wins  the  man 
she  loves.  (Play  by  Barry  Connors). 

3‘ — *SIMBA — Frank  R.  Wilson  Co. — 8  rls. 
— Photographed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mar¬ 
tin  Johnson — ^African  hunt  picture 
with  notable  views  of  elephants  and 
lions,  and  scenes  of  African  savages, 
also  much  fascinating  African 
scenery. 


We  hope  each  reader  will  send  for  a 
copy  of  our  Fall  and  Winter  Fashion 
Magazine  because  we  believe  the  book 
should  be  in  every  home. 

It  contains  all  of  the  attractive  New 
York  and  Paris  styles  for  Fall  and  Win¬ 
ter  wear  in  addition  to  a  number  of  sug¬ 
gestions  regarding  Christmas  gifts  that 
can  be  made  at  home,  cute  styles  for 
children,  and  a  good  selection  of  em¬ 
broidery. 

Also  six  full  page  illustrated  articles  of 
great  value  to  the  woman  who  sews. 
These  articles  show  how  any  pattern  may 
be  altered  to  fit  the  individual  whose 
figure  is  not  in  exact  proportion  and  also 
the  correct  way  to  fit  sleeves,  finish 
slashes,  and  all  the  other  most  difficult 
steps  in  dressmaking.  They  will  help  you 
give  your  dresses  the  finished  appearance 
that  means  so  much  to  the  woman  who 
wishes  to  appear  correctly  attired. 

The  edition  is  limited.  We  therefore 
suggest  that  you  send  12  cents  today  for 
your  copy,  addressing  Pattern  Dept., 
American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Av¬ 
enue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Summer  colors 
needn’t  be  afraid,. • 

If  it  can  be  washed,  Fels-Naptha  will 
wash  it  safely.  Naptha  is  the  safe 
dirt -loosener  "dry  cleaners”  use. 
There  is  plenty  in  Fels-Naptha.  You 
can  smell  it.  Naptha  blended  with, 
good  golden  soap  by  our  exclusive 
process.  Working  together,  they  get 
the  dirt  out  and  leave  the  color  in. 
Moreover,  Fels-Naptha  washes  un¬ 
usually  well  in  cool  water  and  that 
is  best  for  colors.  So,  for  dainty  sum¬ 
mer  dresses  as  well  as  the  family 
wash ...  remember . . . 

Nothing  can  take  the  place  of 

FELS-NAPTHAi 

BUY  IT  BY  THE  CARTON  OF  TEN  BARS 


Complete  Water  Service 


^  Q  Never  bought  such  a 
Suction  Plant  value. 
Simple,  durable  and 
smooth  in  action.  No  belts  to 
cause  trouble.  Completely  auto¬ 
matic  in  operation.  Capacity  300 
gallons  per  hour.  Simply  open 
the  faucet  and  the  water  runs. 


We  can  furnish  a  complete  line 
of  other  styles  and  sizes  of  water 
systems,  septic  tanks,  water  soft¬ 
eners,  drinking  cups  for  stock. 
Write  for  complete  literature. 

MILWAUKEE  AIR  POWER  PUMP  CO. 
17  Keefe  Avenue  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


44  St  Hotel 

Recently  completed 

East  of  Broadway 
and  Times  Square 

New  York  City 

350  Rooms~350  Baths 
$2.50--$3--$4--$5  per  day 

Attractive  Weekly  Rates 

In  the  Heart  of  Amusements, 
Business  and  Shopping 
Centers 

J ohn  F,  McGlynn 


When  writing  Advertisers 

Mention  American  Agriculturist 
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Ayrshire  Bulls 

FOR  SALE 

We  are  authorized  to  offer  for 
immediate  sale  100  Ayrshire  bulls  of 
all  ages.  These  are  choicely-bred 
bulls  from  big,  strong  deep  bodied, 
good  udder  cows  that  make  four 
per  cent  milk. 

Write  for  information  as  to  cost 
of  delivering  a  real  herd-header  at 
your  station.  We  have  a  bull  for 
every  herd  and  any  purse. 

Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association 

Brandon,  86  Center  Street,  Vermont 


Holsteins  pre< 

_ _ in  thirty  states  and 

comprise  nearly  50  per  cent  of  all 
dairy  cattle  in  the  U.  S.  Wide  dis* 
tribution  makes  selection  easy; 
wide  demand  assures  a  ready 
market*  Write  for  literature 

liPLSTEINI^FRIESIAIi 

AstOCIATION  tf  AMEKICA  ) 

230  East  Ohio  Street  Chicago.  Illinois 


Better 

Grain 

Bins 


YE 


Better 

Corn 

Cribs 


‘The  Crib  With  the  Steel  Rib” 

•^HE  proper  curing  and  safe  storage  of  com 
*  and  grain  offered  by  Metal  storage  buildings, 
means  many  dollars  extra  profit  in  your  pocket. 
Metal  Cribs  and  Bins  are  a  good  investment. 
But  not  all  are  alike.  Find  out  about  Buckeye 
—  built  for  lifetime  service.  Prices  tight; 
Quality  the  Best.  Terms  to  suit  your  con¬ 
venience.  Special  Terms  on  early  shipments. 
Bulletin  on  “Better  Storage”  sent  with  catalog. 

_  THE  THOMAS  &  ARMSTRONG  CO.  _  2 

137  Main  Street  London,  Ohio 


The  Lecturer’s  Hour 

Suggestions  on  Planning  Programs  for  Granges  and  Farmers'  Clubs 


The  lecturer  of  the  subordinate 
grange  has  the  most  responsible 
and  important  position  in  the  grange 
because  on  his  or  her  efforts  depends 
the  interest  of  members  in  grange 
meetings  and  therefore  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  their  attendance  at  meetings. 

The  task  is  made  greater  by  the  fre¬ 
quent  hesitation  on  the  part  of  mem¬ 
bers  to  participate  in  the  program. 
Lack  of  time  is  often  an  excuse  but 
“stage  fright”  at  appearing  in  public 
may  be  the  principal  cause.  No  matter 
how  conscientious  a  lecturer  may  be, 
nothing  worthwhile  can  be  accomplish¬ 
ed  without  the  co-operation  of  the 
members. 

Go-operation  is  Necessary 

The  first  task,  then  is  to  get  this  co¬ 
operation.  The  lecturer  who  takes  of¬ 
fice  in  a  grange  where  this  co-operation 
already  exists  is  fortunate.  Where  it 
must  be  built  up  the  following  sug¬ 
gestions  may  help  to  get  the  members 
to  take  part  in  the  program. 

1.  Choose  topics  for  discussion  that  are 
of  vital  interest  to  the  members.  Any¬ 


ABS 


Mw  F.  young.  Inc. 579lyman$t..SprTngfieid, Mass.! 


most  important.  Most  of  us  do  not 
farm  as  well  as  we  know  how  now.  In 
addition  the  young  folks  need  to  be  in¬ 
spired  to  get  all  possible  training  for 
their  work  and  both  young  and  old 
need  inspiration  to  make  their  com¬ 
munity  a  better  and  more  satisfying 
place  to  live  in. 

4.  Fellowship— Farming  is  work 
which  keeps  a  man  much  alone.  This 
has  its  advantages.  It  gives  time  to 
think,  but  men  and  women  also  need 
to  exchange  ideas  and  to  experience 
the  joy  of  friends. 

How  to  Do  It 

A  grange  lecturer  needs  to  know 
sources  of  information  and  help,  even 
more  than  actual  information.  A  few 
are: 

1.  State  Colleges  of  Agriculture, 

New  York — Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

New  Jersey — New  Brunswick, 
N.  J. 

Pennsylvania — State  College,  Pa. 

Connecticut — Storrs,  Conn. 

Massachusetts — Amherst,  Mass. 

Rhode  Island — Kingston,  R.  I. 


SAVE  HALF 

Y our  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOIL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  86  years’  use. 
ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
^VRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

252  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


BURSAL  ENLARGEMENTS 


Absorbino  reduces  thickened, 
swollen  tissues,  curbs,  filled  ten¬ 
dons,  soreness  from  bruises  or 
strains.  Stops  spavin  lameness. 
Does  not  blister,  remove  hair  or 
lay  up  horse.  $2.50  at  druggists, 
or  postpaid.  Valuable  horse  book 
1-S  free.  Write  for  it  today. 

Read  this:  “Horse  had  large  Bwelling 
just  below  knee.  Now  gone;  has  not  re¬ 
appeared.  Horse  good  as  ever.  Have  used 
Absorbineforyearswith  great  success.  ” 


Help  to  Make  the  Lecturer’s  Task  Easier 

The  grange  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  strongest  farm  organizations  and 
Patrons  of  Husbandry  all  over  the  country  have  learned  to  look  to  it 
for  help  in  solving  their  problems.  Members  who  have  never  served  as 
lecturers  of  their  subordinate  grange  cannot  realize  fully  the  amount  of 
work  and  thought  which  lecturers  must  put  into  a  successful  year’s  pro¬ 
gram.  On  this  page  we  are  giving  a  few  suggestions  which  we  hope 
may  help  to  make  their  task  easier. 

In  case  extra  copies  of  this  article  are  desired  by  any  of  our  readers, 
we  will  be  glad  to  send  them  on  request,  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts. 
This  offer  is  not  restricted  to  granges  but  includes  Farmers’  Clubs  or 
any  other  organization  that  can  make  use  of  the  suggestions.  Do  not 
hesitate  to  write  us  if  we  can  serve  you  further. — The  Editors. 


When  writing  Advertisers 
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one  will  talk  if  he  is  sufficiently  con¬ 
cerned. 

2.  Have  one  or  two  members  who  are 
prepared  to  start  each  discussion. 

3.  Keep  the  programs  as  informal  as 
possible. 

4.  Bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  grange.  Impress  on  the  members  the 
fact  that  good  programs  can  not  be  put 
on  without  their  help. 

5.  Interest  the  younger  members.  They 
are  often  better  co-operators  than  their 
parents. 

Have  a  Program  Committee 

While  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
follow  a  program  to  the  letter,  there  is 
no  doubt  but  that  better  results  are  se¬ 
cured  by  planning  programs  in  ad¬ 
vance. 

The  Master,  after  conferring  with 
the  lecturer,  may  appoint  a  program 
committee  to  lay  out  the  programs  for 
the  coming  year.  It  helps  to  have 
these  programs  printed  and  distributed 
to  grange  members. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  give  some  at¬ 
tention  to  the  balance  of  the  year’s 
program.  Some  points  that  should  be 
given  consideration  are: 

1.  The  business  of  farming 

a.  Producing 

b.  Marketing 

c.  Accounting 

2.  The  Home 

a.  Equipment 

b.  Recreation 

c.  Child  training 

3.  The  Community 

a.  The  schools 

b.  Community  dramatics 

c.  Community  music 

The  year’s  programs  should  include 
talks  and  discussions,  debates,  music, 
outside  speakers,  games  and  dramatics. 

What  the  Lecturer’s  Hour 
Should  Do 

The  lecturer’s  hour  in  the  grange 
should  provide: 

1.  Instruction  and  Information — 
This  part  of  the  program  need  not  be 
dull  if  the  information  given  is  of  vital 
concern  to  members.  They  should  he 
encouraged  to  look  to  the  grange  for 
the  solutions  to  their  problems. 

2.  Entertainment — This  should  not 
be  restricted  to  the  recital  of  poems. 
It  may  embrace  a  host  of  activities. 
Details  and  suggestions  will  be  given 

3.  Inspiration — This  may  be  the 


Vermont — Burlington.  Vt. 

New  Hampshire — Durham,  N.  H. 

Maine — Orano,  Maine. 

These  colleges  are  your  servants. 
They  publish  valuable  bulletins  and  you 
may  write  to  them  for  information  on 
any  farm  problem. 

2.  State  Departments  of  Agricul¬ 
ture, 

New  York — Albany,  N.  Y. 

Pennsylvania — Harrisburg,  Pa. 

New  Jersey — Trenton,  N.  J. 

Connecticut— Hartford,  Conn. 

Massachusetts — Boston,  Mass. 

Rhode  Island — Providence^  R.  I. 

Vermont — Montpelier,  Vt. 

New  Hampshire — Concord,  N.  H. 

Maine — Augusta,  Me. 

Write  to  your  department  on  ques¬ 
tions  relating  to  State  laws  affecting 
agriculture. 

Information  on  Taxes — Prof.  M.  S. 
Kendrick  of  the  New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  has  made  a  special 
study  of  farm  taxes  in  New  York  State. 

The  State  Board  of  Taxes  and  As¬ 
sessment  of  New  Jersey,  Trenton,  N.  J., 
has  published  “Tax  Laws  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey.” 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  State  Chamber  Bldg.,  Har¬ 
risburg,  Pa.,  has  made  a  complete  study 
of  taxation  in  Pennsylvania. 

Information  about  Reforestation — 
New  York — Conservation  Commission, 
Albany,  N.  Y.;  State  College  of  Fores¬ 
try,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  Forestry  Depart¬ 
ment,  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  New  Jersey: 
New  Jersey  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.;  Pennsyl¬ 
vania:  State  Department  of  Forests 
and  Waters,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  In  New 
England  States  write  to  the  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  and  to  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Information  about  Bulletins 

Write  to  your  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  ask  for  a  list  of  available  bul¬ 
letins,  check  those  of  interest  to  your 
members  and  keep  them  on  file  in  the 
grange  hall. 

Write  to  the  Office  of  Publications, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Ask  for  a  list  of 
available  bulletins  and  ask  for  those  of 
interest. 

Write  to  your  State  Department  of 


Agriculture  and  ask  for  a  list  of  their 
available  publications. 

If  your  State  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  is  not  located  at  the  State  | 
College  ask  for  a  list  of  available  bul¬ 
letins.  Note:  The  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  is  at  ] 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Write  to  your  State  Education  De¬ 
partment,  at  the  State  Capitol,  for  in¬ 
formation  and  bulletins  regarding 
schools,  school  laws,  school  lunches  or 
other  matters  pertaining  to  schools. 

Write  to  your  State  Department  of 
Health,  at  the  State  Capitol,  for  bul¬ 
letins  or  information  pertaining  to 
health. 

Information  about  Debates 

American  Agriculturist  has  a  num¬ 
ber  of  debate  outlines  that  are  avail¬ 
able  to  grange  lecturers.  Subjects  are; 

1.  Is  Prohibition  under  present  condi¬ 
tions  a  damage  or  a  benefit? 

2.  Should  Saturday  afternoon  be  used 
by  farmers  as  a  half  holiday? 

3.  Is  the  man  who  chooses  farming  as 
his  life  work  making  a  mistake? 

4.  Does  poor  cooking  cause  more 
misery  than  strong  drink? 

5.  Should  farmers  adopt  an  eight  hour 
day? 

6.  Is  it  more  profitable  to  buy  concen¬ 
trates  fof  the  dairy  than  it  is  to  mix 
them? 

The  New  York  State  College  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  publishes  a  bulletin  (E-149) 
on  the  “Principles  of  Debate”  that  will 
prove  helpful.  They  also  have  some 
debate  outlines. 

The  reference  section  of  the  New 
York  State  Library  at  Albany  pub¬ 
lishes  a  pamphlet  called  “Debate  Ser¬ 
vice”  which  is  free.  They  will  furnish 
material  in  the  form  of  clippings  and 
bulletins  to  New  York  State  residents. 

The  Ontario  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Guelph,  Ontario,  publishes  a  bul¬ 
letin  on  Public  Speaking  and  Debate. 

Information  About  Stereopticaii 
Slides 

If  the  grange  owns  a  stereoptican  or 
can  borrow  one,  variety  can  be  given  to 
the  program  by  showing  slides  once  in 
awhile.  Series  of  slides  can  be  secured 
without  cost  other  than  postage  to  New 
York  State  residents  from  the  Visual 
Instruction-Extension  Division  of  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 
at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  or  from  the  Visual  In¬ 
struction  Division  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Application  blanks,  lists  of  available 
slides  and  rules  and  regulations  for 
borrowing  them  may  be  secured  by 
writing  to  the  above  addresses. 

Books  About  Games 

Games  always  interest  young  folks 
and  help  them  to  work  off  surplus 
energy.  In  fact  it  does  us  all  good  to 
play.  Many  of  us  who  are  older  have 
forgotten  how  to  forget  our  dignity  and 
have  a  good  time  but  with  practice  we 
can  again  learn  how  to  play. 

Some  good  books  which  give  rules 
and  directions  for  games  are: 

Brief  Manual  of  Games  for  Organ¬ 
ized  Play.  Government  Printing  Of¬ 
fice,  Washington,  D.  C.  Price  10c. 

A  Handbook  of  Games  and  Pro¬ 
grams  by  W.  R.  LaPorte.  The  Abing- 
done  Press,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York.  Price  90c. 

Recreation  for  Young  and  Old  by  H. 
K.  Ebreight.  The  Abingdon  Press,  150 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Price 
60c. 

The  Department  of  Rural  Social  Or¬ 
ganization  of  the  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Ithaca  publishes  some 
mimeographed  sheets  on  “Recreational 
Leadership”  that  gives  good  sugges¬ 
tions  and  rules  for  games. 

Some  Suggested  Subjects 
for  Debate 

1.  That  a  college  education  is  more 
desirable  than  wealth. 

Affirmative  points :  Helps  make 
money,  helps  to  enjoy  life,  cannot 
be  lost. 

Negative  points :  College  not  essen- 
(^Continued  on  Page  14), 
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Classified 


DOGS  ANt)  PET  STOCK 


WELSH  SHEPHERDS  PUPS  and  dogs,  natural  heel 
drivers.  ShiW'ed  on  apiireval.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS' 
Pope  Mills.  X.  V. 


PARROTS— DOGS— FERRETS,  pigeons,  hares,  poul 
try,  white  mice.  Lowest  prices.  Description  60  page 
book  20c.  J.  A.  BERGEY.  Telford.  Pa. 


HUNDRED  HUNTING  HOUNDS  Cheap.  Trial.  Dog 
Supplies.  Catalogue.  KASKASKENNELS.  SC61.  Her¬ 
rick.  Ill. 


BEAUTIFUL  WHITE  COLLIES  also  Sables,  cow 
dri\rng  stock.  None  better.  PAINE.  South  Rovalton 
Vt. 


PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUPS— Males  $15,  $20;  fe¬ 
males  $10.  Uni)edigi-eed  males  $10,  females  $5 
"COOLSPRING.”  Mercer,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — English  bulldog  puppies.  MRS 
THOMAS  LA  LONDE.  Three  Jlile  Bay.  N.  Y. 


RABBITS— All  ages,  sizes  and  colors,  list  for  stamp 
NATIONAL  RABBIT  EXCHANGE.  Skaneateles,  N.  Y, 

200  BROKE  HUNTING  HOUNDS.  Trial  allowed. 
Stamp  for  catalog.  20  years  in  business.  "OCO’' 
KENNELS,  Oconee,  Ill. 


LIVE  STOCK 


Cattle 


PUREBRED  and  GRADE  HOLSTEIN  cows.  Accred¬ 
ited.  Abortion  free.  W.  R.  PORTEUS,  Portlandville 
N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALF  sired  by  our  great  Colantha- 
Ormsby  bull  and  from  a  tine  granddaughter  of  Dutch- 
land  Colantha  Sir  Inka.  Accredited  herd.  For  pedi¬ 
gree,  price,  etc.,  write.  CIIADAKOIN  FARMS.  Forest- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


FOB  SALE — Registered  Jersey  BuU  dropped  March 
20th,  1927.  T.B.  tested.  Excellently  bred  in  the 
"Sophie  Tormentor”  line.  Also  registered  Jersey  heifer 
eleven  months  old.  For  particulars  address.  VAL- 
MONT  FARM,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


HAY— STRAW— COWS— BULLS— HEIFERS—  When 
in  need  of  alfalfa,  timothy,  clover,  hay  or  straw  write 
me  your  needs.  Also  have  a  few  registered  tuberculin 
tested  Holstein  service  bulls  and  bred  heifers  and 
cows  to  sell.  HENRY  K.  JARVIS.  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


TEN  REGI.STERED  YOUNG  Guernsey  cows.  T.  B. 
tested.  P.  L.  DWIGHT.  De  Ruyter.  N.  Y. 


Sheep 


FOR  SALE — 9  hanipshire  yearling  rams.  15  hamp- 
shire  ram  lamb.s.  ROBSON  BROTHERS,  Hall,  N.  Y. 


DORSET.S — WE  ARE  OFFERING  choice  yearling 
Rams,  of  good  type,  nice  condition,  suitable  for  cross¬ 
breeding,  as  low  as  $35  each,  while  they  last.  All 
stock  on  approval.  TRAKOUILLITY  FAR.MS,  Arthur 
Banks,  Mgr.  Allamuchy,  N.  J. 

Swine 

0.  I.  C.  CHOICE  REGISTERED  PIGS  $8.75  up. 
Extra  nice  Bred  gilts  $35;  Bred  tried  sows  $40.  R. 
HILL.  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


A  Place  to  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 


Classified  Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED  ADS  ARE  INSERTED  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a  word.  The  minimum 
charge  per  insertion  is  ?1.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and 
including  name  and  address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E  Mahi 
Stv.  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y^.”  counts  as  eleven  words. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired 
Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low 

friends,  cash  or  moneij  order  must  accompany 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


strawberry.  raspberry,  BLACKBERRA’. 

Grapo,  Wineberry.  Logranb(>rr.v.  Asparagus  plants  for 
September  and  October  plantins.  l^ot-grown  Straw- 
berry  plant.?  and  5-year  old  bearing-, size  Wa.shington 
Asparagus  roots  for  August  and  fall  planting.  Catalogue 
free.  HARRY  E.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


TOBACCO 


GUAR.ANTEED  HO.MESPUN  TOBACCO— Chewing,  5 
pounds,  $1.26;  10— $2.00;  smoking  10— $1.50;  pipe 

free;  pay  postman.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Bardwell,  Ky 


Baby  Chicks 


CHICKS— S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns  $10-100;  White  Leg¬ 
horns  $8-100;  Barred  Rocks  &  Reds  $9-100;  White 
Rocks  $12-100;  Heavy  mixed  $8-100;  Light  $7-100.  If 
not  satisfactory,  I  will  make  it  right.  Write  for  cata¬ 
logue.  JACOB  NIEMOND,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


CHICKS  C.O.D.  100  Rocks  or  Reds  $10;  Leghorns, 
$8 ;  Heavy  mixed  $8 ;  Light  $7.  Delivery  guaranteed. 
Feeding  .system,  rai.sing  95%  to  maturity,  free.  C.  M. 
BAUVER,  Box  26,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


RICH  ilAN’S  CORN  Harvester,  poor  man’s  price — 
only  $25.00  with  bundle  typing  attachment.  Free  cata¬ 
log  showing  pictures  of  harvester.  PROCESS  CO.. 
Saline,  Kan. 


AIANURE  Sl’READERS  and  Packers  direct  from 
factory  to  farmer.  White  for  prices  to  Box  287, 
I.ibevty,  Ind. 


Stanchions 


CRUMB’S  STANCHIONS  are  guaranteed  to  please 
the  purchaser.  They  are  shipped  subject  to  trial  in 
the  buyers’  stable.  They  are  right.  Also  steel  partitions, 
-stails  and  stanchions.  Water  bowls.  Litter  and  Feed 
Carriers,  and  other  barn  euuipment.  Send  for  booklet. 
WALL.ACE  B.  CRUMB,  Box  A,  Forrestville.  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 53  acre  farm  in  New  Jersey  about  12 
miles  from  I'hila,,  good  soil  for  fi’uit  and  vegetables, 
between  2  main  highways  leading  to  N.  A’,  and  Phila. 
For  full  particulars  addre.ss  owner.  HENRY  KRAMER, 
Beverly,  N.  J. 


15  FARMS  29  to  304  Acres.  Priced  $2,000  to  $12,000. 
B.  BOTTING,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Cliewing  5  lbs.  $1,25; 

Smoking.  5  lbs.  $1.00.  Box  50  Cigars,  $1.75.  Pay 
when  received.  I’ipe  free.  FARMERS  UNION  A6 
Paducah,  Ky. 


SUMilER  SPECIAL:  Guaranteed  chewing  or  smok¬ 
ing  5  lbs.  $1.00;  ten  $1.75;  50  cigars  $1.75;  pipe  free 
pay  when  received.  FARMERS  TOBACCO  ASSO¬ 
CIATION,  West  Paducah,  Ky. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED  ALL  AROUND  farm  hand.  State  experience 
and  wages  expected.  BOX  G98,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


LUMBER— BUILDING 
SUPPLIES 


ROOFING  PAPER,  3-ply,  $1.35  per  roll,  100  sq-ft. 
Prepaid.  Asphalt  .shingles,  roofcoating,  paint.  Send  for 
price  list.  WINIKER  BROS,,  Millis,  Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


REAL  ESTATE 


GRAND  FRUIT  &  DAIRY  FARM  160  ACRES— 9 
room  cozy  dwelling  and  sun  parlor,  4  open  fireplaces; 
all  modern  Impts..  2  large  new  barns,  40x42 — 40x45; 
large  new  poultry  house  120x50;  garage,  machine  shed. 
24x60;  500  apples,  1,400  peaches,  raspberries,  dewber- 
rie.s.  grapes,  several  acres  of  alfalfa,  great  productive 
soil,  19  head  of  reg.  Guernsey  cattle,  horses,  poultry 
and  all  up-to-date  machinery  and  tractor;  property 
adjoining  Hudson  Country  Golf  Club.  Price  $20  000 
all  complete.  LLOYD  M.  HALLENBECK.  Greendale- 
on-the-Hud.son,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


TANCRED  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS.  Grand¬ 
daughters  of  290  egg  sire  having  three  generations  over 
250.  Large  eggs.  Vigorous.  March  hatched  $1.50  each. 
SHADYLAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  Hughesville,  Pa. 

TANCRED  Leghorn  BREEDING  COCKERELS  from 
Pennsylvania  Certified  200-289  egg  dams  and  300  egg 
males.  Booklet.  NORTH  POULTRY  FARM,  Mc- 
AlisterviUe,  Pa. 


THE  JIORTGAGE  THAT  PAYS  ITSELF  OFF— Joint 
Stock  Land  Bank  Loan— For  a  farmer  to  purchase  a 
farm,  provide  buildings,  purchase  equipment,  fertilizer, 
live  stock  to  pay  existing  farm  mortgages,  etc.  The 
I’ennsylvania  Joint  Stock  Land  Bank.  Supervised  by 
the  United  States  Government  interest  paid  semi-an¬ 
nually;  in  addition  1%  per  year  is  paid  on  the  princi¬ 
pal  which  goes  to  the  reduction  of  the  loan  and  com¬ 
pletely  pays  it  off  over  a  period  of  33  years.  Prompt 
service— We  are  organized  to  make  appraisals  promptly 
and  otherwise  handle  all  business  without  undue  delay 
or  red  tape.  Loans  given  in  any  part  of  the  State  of 
New  York  ^nd  Pennsylvania.  Full  information  and 
application  blanks  address:  Branch  office  for  Pa.  and 
N.  Y.,  Pennsylvania  Joint  Stock  Land  Bank.  Green- 
dale-on-the-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  Lloyd  M.  Hallenbeck.  of¬ 
ficial  representative. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


FARMERS’  "EVERY-DAY-PAY-DAY-PLAN”— Mr. 
Farmer,  wliy  worry?  You  can  make  $30  to  $150  week¬ 
ly  distributing  Wliitmer  Products  to  your  friends.  Ex¬ 
perience  unnecessary.  W’e  teach  you  how  free.  Earn 
while  learning.  Some  good  territories  available.  Team 
or  car  needed.  Write  today  for  Farmers’  "Every-Day- 
Pay-Day-Plan.”  THE  H.  C.  WHITMER  CO.,  Farm 
Dept.  No.  12.  Columbus.  Indiana. 


USED  CIVIL  WAR  envelopes  with  flags  and  de- 
.signs  on.  $1  to  $15  paid.  Other  envelopes  before  1871 
bought.  W.  L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


TREE  AND  GRASS  KILLERS 


BO-KO-ENOUGH  TO  KILL  50  trees  $1. 
CO.,  .lonestown.  Miss. 


BO-KO 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


LADIES’  FINE  LISLE  STOCKINGS,  3  pair  $1. 
Beige,  nude,  gray,  i)each.  champagne,  black,  sizes 
814 -lOV^.  Good  openings  for  agents.  A.  H.  TALBOT 
SALES  CO.,  Norwood,  Jlass. 


SWiTCIIE.S — Tran.sformations,  etc. 
EVA  MACK,  Canton,  N.  Y. 


Booklet  free. 


WOOL— HIDES— FURS 


WANTED  TO  BUY  old  bags.  We  pay  excellent 
prices.  Write  for  prices.  We  pay  freight.  OWASCO 
BAG  CO..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


TOURISTS- VISITING  NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y. 
can  find  clean  restful  rooms  in  private  home  at  mod¬ 
erate  price.  Subscriber  to  American  Agriculturist 
MRS.  M.  C.  WIL.SON.  41S-e]evcnth  St. 


RED  ROBIN  GUEST  rfouSE— Open  for  the  season. 
6  miles  from  Albany,  2  miles  fTOm  Troy,  2  miles  from 
Watervliet.  12  miles  from  Schenectady.  Touri.sts  accom¬ 
odated  “all  improvements”.  Rates  rea.sonable.  MRS. 
it.  R.  PHILLIPS.  Hostess,  Ha.swell  Road,  Watervliet, 
N.  Y.,  off  stop  3914,  Troy  and  Schenectady  Road. 

PRINTING— STATIONERY 


WE  ARE  PREl’ARED  to  make  your  wool  into  yarn. 
Write  for  particulars.  Yarn  for  sale.  Samples  free. 
H.  A.  BARTLETT.  Harmony,  Maine. 

WOOL  WANTED — I  specialize  in  wool  and  sheep 
pelts.  ALVAII  A.  CONOVER,  Lebanon,  New  Jersey. 


JIORE  FOR  LESS  I — Get  our  raised  letter  Summer 
stationery  specials.  Samples  free.  SUNKO,  Jlohawk 
N.  Y. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


CELERY-CABBAGE  PLANTS,  all  loading  varieties, 
fine  plants  ready  for  field— $1.25-1,000 ;  $10  for  10,000. 
J.  C.  SCHMIDT.  Bristol,  Pa. 


HOLLYHOCKS,  DELPHINIUMS,*  HARDY  PHLOX. 
Hardy  Chrysanthemums,  Columbines.  Bleeding  Hearts 
and  114  other  Hardy  Perennials  that  live  outdoors 
during  winter  and  increase  in  size  and  beauty  each 
year,  all  of  which  may  be  planted  this  summer  and 
fall  and  will  bloom  next  summer.  I’ot -grown  Roses 
for  summer  and  fall  planting.  I’rivet.  Barberry, 
Shrubs,  A'ines  for  September  and  October  planting. 
Catalogue  free.  HARRY  E.  SQUIRES,  Hampton,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  HONOR  WHEAT  SEED.  College  in¬ 
spected.  Improwd  selection  Dawson’s  Golden  Chaff. 
High  yielding  and  hardy.  JONES  &  W’lLSON  Hall 
N.  Y.  ^ 


Leadership 

is  NOT  the  resalt  of 
CHANCE 


Each  week  in  1927  nearly  500 
letters  requiring  a  reply  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  subscribers  by  the 
editorial  department  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist.  This  is  double 
the  number  received  five  years 
ago. 

Confidence  in  our  editors 
caused  readers  to  ask  them  ques¬ 
tions  bearing  on  all  manner  of 
subjects. 

Confidence  cannot  be  bought. 
It  is  the  result  of  painstaking 
effort  for  truth,  honesty  and  in¬ 
tegrity. 

Confidence  of  over  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  readers  has  given  American 
Agriculturist  deserved  leadership. 


HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How” 


To  Keep  Cows  Producing 


By  Ray  Inman 


ows  won't  l(eep 

^  ^  upon  their  mi  flow 
wnen  runnin^incornsldiks 


ei^fheyonce  fklloif 
iV)  mWk  production 
neav^  feeding  l^ter 


(?Cp  tfierr)  out  of 


r  tVie  static  fields 

^edthem  ^ood  clover  or 


cOWyM/Vell 

red  proDer\\4 


^  J-ifM  proper\>/- 

Tiji^/^KEEP  THEM  OUT  OF 
THE  STALK  FIELD.' 
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2,000,000 

to  make  the 

M9ALPIN 

New  York’s  Finest 

HOTEL! 


Inside  and  out,  the 
famous  McAlpin  is  enjoy¬ 
ing  complete  restoration. 
Look  over  these  outstanding 
features  of  the  $2,000,000 
improvement  plan: 


NEW  carpets — NEW  dra^ 
peries  and  furniture 
throughout — NEW  modern 
decorations  and  lighting 
effects — 11  high-speed, 
self-leveling  elevators  — 
every  room  with  bath. 


All  improvements  are  being 
executed  without  interruption 
of  service  .  .  .  you  are  invited 
to  inspect  the  exceptional  ac¬ 
commodations  the  McAlpin 
now  offers— bright,  cheerful, 
spacious  rooms  of  immaculate 
cleanlines  s — ^with  prompt, 
courteous,  efficient  service  to 
enthuse  the  most  critical  guest. 

FRANK  A.  DUGGAN 
President  and  Managing  Director 

HOTEL 

MCALPIN 

ONE  BLOCK  horn  PENNSYLVANIA  STATION 

B’WAY  at  34th  ST. 


American  Agriculturist,  August  18,  1928. 

What  is  the  Matter  with  the  Potato  Market  ? 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 


day  when  the  normal  consumption  is 
only  700  cars?  In  carrying  out  this 
idea  Dr.  Bomberger  showed  us  charts 
showing  that  the  market  would  stand 
$2.50  to  $3.00  a  barrel  with  700  cars 
a  day  or  even  800,  but  when  it  went 
above  this  figure  the  market  would  be¬ 
gin  to  drop.  This  year’s  prices  prove 
the  story  when  compared  with  last  sea¬ 
son.  Last  year  under  receipts  about 
equal  to  the  nation’s  need  of  700  cars 
a  day  prices  were  about  $3.50  a  barrel 


by  storing  a  part  of  the  crop.  In  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Bomberger  approximate¬ 
ly  2,000  carloads  were  stored  in  barns, 
storage  houses  and  even  in  the  woods. 
We  were  told  of  one  big  grower  who 
rented  a  huge  circus  tent  in  which  he 
stored  several  carloads  of  potatoes. 
Another  year  will  see  the  erection  of 
many  open  shed  storage  houses.  The 
old  scheme  has  been  to  put  the  pota¬ 
toes  in  the  car  for  short  storage  and 
start  them  rolling  to  market.  This 


while  this  year  under  receipts  of  900  year  with  cheap  potatoes  and  a  ten  day 


to  1200  cars  a  day  the  market  broke 
to  $1.00  a  barrel.  So  heavy  were  ship¬ 
ments  at  one  time  in  the  past  few 
weeks  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  an  embargo  the  price 
would  doubtless  have  dropped  to  50 
cents  a  barrel.  The  Eastern  Shore,  in 
a  serious  way  tried  to  regulate  its  mar¬ 
keting  in  an  orderly  fashion  but  an¬ 
tagonistic  interests  looking  for  bar¬ 
gains,  and  the  rush  of  potatoes  from 
other  states  kept  the  market  in  a 
chaotic  condition. 

The  over  stimulation  in  white  potato 


to  three  week  storage  period  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  demurrage  on  cars  has  been  out 
of  the  question. 

So  far  we  have  devoted  all  attention 
to  the  low  prices  that  existed  a  month 
or  even  two  weeks  ago.  The  question 
naturally  arises,  how  about  the  upward 
trend  in  the  market  since  August  1. 


Since  the  potato  shipments  have  de¬ 
clined  to  600  to  800  cars  a  day  the  price 
continued  to  advance.  The  market,  as 
we  write,  is  now  on  the  verge  of  touch¬ 
ing  $2  per  barrel  on  the  Shore  or  $2 
per  150  pound  sack  in  the  Central  Jer¬ 
sey  district.  With  the  Shore  shipments 
rapidly  declining  and  very  little  pos¬ 
sibility  of  the  total  carlot  shipments 
again  touching  1,000  cars  a  day  until 
the  Northern  tier  of  potato  states 
starts  to  dig,  the  market  is  showing 
more  confidence  with  well  known  po¬ 
tato  experts  predicting  $2  to  $2.50  po¬ 
tatoes  during  the  next  few  weeks. 

On  top  of  the  gradual  rise  in  price 
comes  authentic  reports  from  Jersey 
that  they  will  not  have  the  big  crops 
of  1927  with  indications  of  hardly  an 
extra  car  even  in  the  face  of  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  acreage. 


A  Visit  with  the  Editor 


(Continued  from  Page  5) 

_  to  mention  either  the  local  paper  eager-  neighbors  and  especially  for  the  old 

planting  has  been  brought  about  by  looked  forward  to  and  read  each  lady  who  lives  alone  and  who  has  no 


two  factors  that  are  entirely  beyond  -^gek  by  practically  every  person  in 
the  control  of  any  marketing  agency  whole  community,  a  paper  with 

or  the  farmer  himself.  High  prices  of  infiuence  for  good  because  its 

potatoes  in  recent  years  have  led  many  publisher  has  always  had  the  courage 
business  men,  retired  farmers,  s^cu-  convictions  and  has  always  stood 


Fishkill  Farms 

Offer  the  Following 

BULL  CALVES 

Fithktll  De  Meer  Hengervcld 
Born  Feb,  6,  1928 

HEIFER  CALVES 

Fithkiil  May  Ma'id 
Born  April  26,  1928 
We  accept  Dairymen’i  League  CetllEcales 
in  payment. 

For  Pedigrees,  prices,  terms,  etc., 
Write 

Fishkill  Farms 

HENRY  MORGENHTHAU,  Jr.,  Owner 
461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


lators  and  others  into  the  game.  They 
have  rented  large  acreages  of  land  not 
only  on  the  Shore  but  down  in  the  Car- 
olinas  for  potato  culture.  These  blocks 
range  from  25  to  100  acres  and  are 
more  than  the  average  farmer  wants 
to  plant.  They  represent  a  speculative 
effort  to  capitalize  on  potato  growing 
that  has  resulted  in  an  over-pro¬ 
duction. 

Then  there  has  developed  a  method 
of  selling  fertilizer  to  potato  growers 
stimulated  production. 


for  progress  and  uncompromisingly  for 
law  and  order. 

But  men  are  always  greater  than 
things,  greater  than  the  institutions 
they  create,  and  the  infiuence  of  church, 
school,  lecture  course,  band  or  local 
paper  is  always  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  character  and  ability  of  the  men 
who  direct  them.  Edward  Amherst 
Ott,  the  famous  lecturer,  says:  “The 
difference  between  a  live  town  and  a 
dead  one  is  in  a  few  leaders.’’  So  I 
believe  that  one  reason  for  the  great 
influence  of  country  villages  is  the 


that  has  also  .  _ 

It  is  a  common  practice  in  the  South 

among  fertilizer  manufacturers  to  sell  number  of  modest,  self-effacing 

a  ton  of  fertilizer  for  10  to  11  barre  splf-sarrificine-  men  and  women  in 


of  potatoes.  This  has  encouraged  a 
grower  to  put  in  an  extra  five  or  ten 
acres,  all  of  which  tends  to  result  in  a 
bigger  tonnage.  In  commenting  on  this 
situation.  Dr.  Bomberger  stated  that 
these  fellows  had  taken  a  terrible  beat¬ 
ing  this  year.  Imagine  the  fertilizer 
concerns  selling  a  standard  6-8-5  fer¬ 
tilizer  worth  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$40  to  $45  a  ton  for  ten  barrels  of 


and  self-sacrificing  men  and  women 
those  villages  who  have  given  freely 
of  their  time  and  ability  for  the  good 
of  their  community. 

I  am  thinking  now  of  a  country 
lawyer  in  this  small  village  who  has 
given  sound  advice  for  a  lifetime,  al¬ 
ways  for  a  small  fee  and  often  for  no 
fee  at  all  when  his  client  was  needy. 
No  one  but  he  can  ever  know  how 


garden  of  her  own.  We  know  too  how 
he  is  never  too  busy  to  shovel  the  snow 
off  his  neighbor’s  sidewalk  and  to 
carry  her  coal  from  the  cellar.  This 
man’s  name  will  never  stand  forth  in 
big  type  in  the  newspapers  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  some  famous  or  infamous 
trial.  He  is  just  a  “mainstreeter”,  but 
all  the  same  he  is  a  great  man  and 
more  of  an  honor  to  his  profession 
than  many  a  better  known  lawyer. 

Over  the  high  school  in  this  village 
there  presided  for  a  dozen  or  more 
years  a  principal,  hundreds  of  whose 
boys  and  girls  now  bless  his  name.  I 
personally  know  a  long  list  of  the  grad¬ 
uates  of  that  school  during  this  princi¬ 
pal’s  time,  and  practically  every  one  of 
them  will  testify  enthusiastically  to  the 
influence  and  inspiration  of  this  teacher 
upon  their  lives  when  such  help  and 
influence  counted  the  most.  Many  of 
the  boys  and  girls  owe  much  of  what 
they  are  today  to  this  one  man.  Yet 
he  was  only  a  village  high  school  prin¬ 
cipal — just  another  “mainstreeter’’. 

If  I  were  to  name  the  three  greatest 
influences  for  good  in  any  community, 
music  would  be  among  the  three,  and 
at  the  top  of  good  musical  influence,  I 
would  put  the  village  band  and  orches- 


potatoes  worth  $1  a  barrel  at  the  car  many  quarrels  this  man  has  patched  ^  critics  and  the  sophisti- 

potawes  w  costly  litigation  he  has 

This  year’s  experience  in  marketing  saved,  and  how  much  he  has  done  to  When  I  hear  the  sarcastic 

potatoes  is  not  likely  to  be  repeated  get  his  neighbors  to  live  in  peace  'mth  criticisms  of  the  country  band,  I  re- 

fn  the  near  future.  Already  the  move  one  another.  Some  of  us  know  about  - 

is  on  foot  to  hold  a  part  of  the  crop,  the  large  garden  that  this  lawyer 
This  year  some  of  the  growers  profited  grows  that  there  may  be  plenty  for  his 


The  Lecturer’s  Hour 

{Continued  from  Page  12) 


Ranv  I  nil  KS incubators  from  high  class 
DdUy  Barred, 

White  Eocks,  Eeds.  $11.00  per  100;  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  $12.00  per  100;  Heavy  Broilers,  $9.00  per 
100.  Add  25c  on  orders  for  less  than  100.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Desk  H,  Nunda,  N.  Y. 
Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


PULLETS 


S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORN 

Ready  for  shipment.  12  to  14  weeks,  $1.25; 
10  weeks,  $1.  Send  check  or  P.  O.  Money 
Order.  F.O.B.  shipping  point.  Breed  from 
heavy  laying  stock. 

WILSON  POULTRY  FARMS,  Flemington.  N.  J. 
Quality  Baby  Chicks,  $10.  per  100  up 

Beduced  prices.  Better  order  now.  Thousands  hatching 
daily.  Active,  husky,  pure  bred  chicks.  12  varieties.  We 
hatch  all  year  around.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postage 
prepaid.  Send  for  price  list.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCH¬ 
ERY;  335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604  or  337 


Class  A  Pullets 

We  have  from  2  to  3,000  pullets  ready  to  ship  each  week. 

BOS  HATCHERY,  ZEELAND,  MICH.  R.  2  A. 


EIGHT  WEEK  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Okay  in  every  way.  $1  each,  $95  per  100,  $450  per  500. 

JU8TA  POULTRY  FARM,  Southampton,  N.  Y. 


tial  to  education,  teaches  bad 
habits. 

2.  That  the  country  is  a  more  de¬ 
sirable  place  for  a  farmer  to  retire 
than  the  city  or  village. 

Affirmative  points ;  Friends,  retire¬ 
ment  drains  country,  interests  in 
country,  living  costs  lower. 

Negative  points :  No  recreation,  no 
conveniences. 

3.  That  labor  organizations  are  a 
benefit  to  agriculture. 

Affirmative  points :  Enables  work¬ 
men  to  buy  farm  products,  draw 
workers  from  country,  help  pre¬ 
vent  over-production. 

Negative  points :  Make  it  difficult  to 
get  farm  help,  draw  best  workers 
from  farms,  results  in  bad  social 
life. 

4.  That  unrestricted  immigration 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  farming 
business. 

Affirmative  points :  Farmer  is  labor¬ 
er,  cheap  labor  would  lower  his 
returns,  would  increase  criminal 
class. 

Negative  points:  Would  supply 
cheaper  labor,  would  provide  mar¬ 
ket  for  farm  products. 

5.  That  the  country  offers  the  best 
opportunity  for  a  well  rounded  life. 

Affirmative  points :  Family  ties 
close,  chance  for  best  health,  less 
nerve  strain,  more  community  life, 
more  friends,  chance  for  real  edu¬ 
cation,  chance  for  self  reliance. 

Negative  points ;  Less  chance  to  get 
on,  no  art  galleries.  • 

6.  That  safety  of  investment  is 


more  important  to  farmers  than  high 
returns. 

Affirmative  points :  Safe  investment 
always  earns  low  returns,  farm¬ 
ers  cannot  afford  to  lose. 

Negative  points :  Conservative,  sel¬ 
dom  or  never  becomes  rich. 

7.  That  a  complete  fertilizer  is  a 
better  buy  for  farmers  in  this  locality 
than  superphosphate  (acid  phosphate). 

8.  That  it  is  more  profitable  to  feed 
a  ready  mixed  ration  than  to  home  mix. 

Affirmative  points :  Experts  know 
business,  have  equipment  to  mix 
efficiently,  can  buy  economically. 

Negative  points :  Mixing  teaches, 
pay  for  spare  time,  know  what  is 
in  feed. 

9.  That  hens  are  a  more  profitable 
farm  enterprise  for  the  capital  and 
time  involved  than  diary  cows. 

10.  That  a  vacation  makes  for  bet¬ 
ter  farming  and  home  making. 

11.  That  the  farm  Bureau  deserves 
the  support  of  every  farmer. 

Affirmative  points :  Influences  legis¬ 
lation,  gives  information,  helps 
farm  organization,  makes  money 
for  members. 

Negative  points:  Membership  too 
small,  does  not  represent  farmer. 

12.  That  the  farm  woman  should 
have  equal  property  rights  and  control 
of  money  with  her  husband. 

Affirmative  points:  Necessary  part¬ 
ner  in  the  business,  judgment 
usually  as  sound  as  average 
man’s. 

Negative  points :  Lack  business  ex 


member  the  hand  in  my  own  village 
and  the  long  roll  of  its  members  of 
several  generations  who  have  marched 
and  played  to  entertain  a  recreation- 
starved  community  and  to  build  within 
themselves  a  knowledge  and  love  of 
music  that  have  uplifted  and  sustained 
them  in  many  a  dark  place  through 
the  years. 

I  remember  too  the  leader  of  that 
village  band  who  has  sacrificed  his  eve¬ 
nings  for  a  lifetime  to  train  the  hoys 
and  girls  of  two  generations  in  the  art 
and  practice  of  music.  I  have  known 
few  better  musicians  than  this  village 
band  and  orchestra  leader  and  few 
more  travelled  or  cultured  gentlemen. 
Yet  he  too  is  a  “mainstreeter”  who  is 
not  too  proud  to  earn  his  daily  bread 
by  working  in  the  local  railroad  station, 
or  to  say  “hello”  to  Harry  and  “Doc” 
and  Ivan  and  George,  and  all  the  other 
friends  in  the  community  as  they  pass 
to  and  fro  in  the  simple  daily  tasks  of 
life  in  the  old  home  town. 

Then  there  is  the  country  doctor 
whose  great  laugh  and  wholesome  per¬ 
sonality  are  better  than  all  his  pills,  a 
doctor  who  has  cared  for  the  sick  of 
the  countryside  for  a  lifetime  and  who 
is  a  friend  of  every  man  ,a  busy  phy¬ 
sician  who  yet  has  had  time  to  take 
part  in  the  affairs  of  the  school  and 
the  community,  and  who  is  the  proud 
father  of  four  sons,  each  of  whom  is 
either  a  doctor  of  dentistry  or  doctor 
of  medicine.  The  doctor  is  still  driving 
the  hills.  The  world  does  not  know 
him  as  a  famous  surgeon  or  physician. 
But  even  so,  when  I  am  forced  to  stand 


by  the  bedside  of  sickness  of  someone 
I  love,  I  shall  get  new  faith  and  cour- 
perience,  most  businesses  have  one  age  to  face  whatever  is^  aneaa  ii  inio 
person  as  the  executive  head.  old  “mainstreet”  doctor  is  standing  by 
{To  he  Continued  Next  Week)  my  side. 


American  Agriculturist,  August  18,  1928. 


Ihe  Service  Bureau 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


tracts  with  a  number  of  automobile 
service  concerns,  we  have  yet  to  find 
one  who  feels  that  he  has  received  his 
money’s  worth  from  them. 


R.  F.  D.  Route  is  Extended 


“The  farm  on  which  I  live  was  vacant 
before  I  bought  it  and  being  at  the  end 
of  the  R.  P.  D.  route,  they  discontinued 
the  service.  I  am  the  biggest  taxpayer 
on  the  road  and  mail  was  always  deliv¬ 
ered  here  until  the  place  became  vacant. 
We  are  very  anxious  to  have  our  R.  P.  D. 
service  extended  so  that  we  will  get  ser¬ 
vice.  I  wonder  if  you  will  write  to  the 
Department  at  Washington  and  find  out 
what  can  be  done.” 

WE  have  always  found  the  Post 
Office  Department  very  courteous 
in  investigating  any  request  for  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  rural  routes.  In  this  case 
we  received  a  reply  that  extending  this 
route  would  add  to  the  cost  of  service 
to  accommodate  one  family  and  that 
at  the  present  time  it  was  deemed  in¬ 
advisable  to  grant  the  request. 

However,  on  receipt  of  further  de¬ 
tails  from  our  subscriber,  which  in  turn 


out  to  our  subscribers  that  they  should 
be  very  sure  that  they  can  complete 
the  course  and  profit  by  it  before  pay¬ 
ing  any  money  or  signing  any  con¬ 
tracts.  We  suggest  that  our  readers 
consider  the  matter  very  carefully  be¬ 
fore  spending  any  money  on  such  a 
course.  The  experience  of  our  reader 
would  not  tend  to  create  confidence  in 
this  particular  concern. 


Breeding  Stock  Shipped  at 
Reduced  Rates 

“I  recently  bought  a  pure  bred  Perch- 
eron  colt  which  was  delivered  to  me  over 
two  roads,  The  Erie  and  the  O.  &  W. 
Railroad.  The  Erie  gave  me  one-half 
rate  but  the  O.  &  W^.  collected  full  rate. 
I.  was  informed  by  the  Percheron  Asso¬ 
ciation  that  they  had  secured  one-half 
rate  on  all  breeding  stock.  Can  you  give 


Bought  Chicks  With 
Reward  Check 

I  RECEIVED  the  reward  check 
for  $50  and  was  very  glad  to 
get  it. 

I  am  going  to  buy  500  small 
chicks  about  the  first  of  May. 
You  can  bet  1  will  never  be  with¬ 
out  the  American  Agriculturist 
service  as  long  as  I  live  on  a 
farm.  Wishing  to  thank  you  very 
much  for  the  reward,  1  am 
Yours  truly, 

Norman  D.  Borton, 

Woodstown,  N.  J. 


Collection  Agency  Fails  to 
Give  Accounting 

“About  a  year  ago  I  gave  some  ac¬ 
counts  to  the  Pay  Clearing  Company  of 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  now  cannot  get  any 
reply  from  them.  I  sent  them  a  registered 
letter  about  a  month  ago  so  they  must 
have  received  it,  but  still  I  do  not  hear 
from  them.  I  believe  that  a  part  of  these 
accounts  have  been  paid.  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  you  can  do  to  get  an  accounting 
from  them.” 

rP  to  date  we  have  received  no  reply 
to  our  letter  to  the  Fay  Clearing 
Company  asking  that  our  subscriber 
be  given  a  report  on  these  accounts. 
We  suggest  to  our  subscribers  who 
have  bills  to  collect,  that  you  put  them 
in  the  hands  of  a  local  attorney  for 
collection. 


Promptness 
Appreciated  ! 

I  HAVE  just  received  draft  for 
$80.00  from  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Insurance  Company  for 
which  I  am  very  much  pleased 
and  thank  you  for  same.  I  re¬ 
main. 

Yours  truly, 

Charles  H.  Cooper, 

R.  D.,  2, 

Frankfort,  N.  Y. 
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were  forwarded  to  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment,  the  decision  was  reconsid¬ 
ered  and  we  are  very  glad  to  notify 
our  subscriber  that  the  Department 
had  authorized  the  extension  of  the 
route  to  take  effect  August  1st. 


And  Still  They  Gome ! 

Gold  bricks  are  still  salajole.  Louis 
Blustein  &  Sons,  egg  dealers  of  305 
Greenwich  Street,  New  York  has  been 
receiving  eggs  from  nearby  shippers, 
who  have  received  in  payment  checks 
;hat  have  gone  to  protest.  The  checks 
were  made  out  on  the  Public  National 
Bank  13th  Ave.  and  43rd  St.  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  Officers  of  the  bank  state  that 
Blustein  discontinued  his  account  there 
about  three  weeks  ago.  Some  day  we 
hope  shippers  will  learn  the  lesson 
about  looking  up  the  dealers  before 
;hey  risk  a  shipment. 


A  Gorrespondence  Gourse  in 
Journalism 

“Please  tell  me  what  kind  of  an  insti¬ 
tute  is  the  Press  Reporting  Syndicate  of 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  They  promise  to  correct 
uiy  stories  for  one  year  for  five  dollars. 
I  hesitated  to  join  so  they  sent  me  an 
application  blank  marked  “special — $3. 
now,  $2.  in  30  days.”  So  I  joined.  They 
sent  me  three  addresses  of  members  but 
the  letters  I  wrote  them  were  not  yet 
answered  and  one  was  returned.  It  was 
about  a  month  ago.  I  sent  them  a  story 
to  correct  and  they  kept  it  over  three 
weeks.  I  think  they  are  keeping  it  until 
the  thirty  days  are  up  so  they  can  get 
the  $2.” 

WE  understand  that  the  Press  Re¬ 
porting  Syndicate  puts  out  a  cor¬ 
respondence  course  in  journalism.  On 
a  number  of  occasions  we  have  com¬ 
mented  on  correspondence  courses,  in 
the  Service  Bureau  columns,  pointing 


Shippers  Beware! 

Shippers  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
in  New  York  State  are  warned  to 
be  on  the  outlook  for  one  H.  S.  Swerd- 
lin,  alias  “Heine”  Swerling,  Jack  Lewis, 
Jack  Kelly,  Jack  Kelling.  Swerdlin 
who  is  known  as  “The  Singing  Sales¬ 
man”,  has  left  a  long  trail  of  bad 
checks  and  unpaid  bills  behind  him  in 
a  number  of  cities.  It  is  said  that  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Kelly  he  opened  a  pro¬ 
duce  house  in  Rome,  N.  Y.  about  two 
years  ago.  He  bought  several  cars  of 
produce  from  shippers  in  the  country 
and  he  also  got  a  car  from  New  York 
City.  He  left  hastily  without  paying 
for  the  cars,  and  he  even  managed  to 
avoid  payment  for  the  freight.  Rail¬ 
road  detectives  are  looking  for  him. 

Swerdlin  is  a  good  talker,  inclined  to 
be  a  bit  loud.  He  is  about  five  feet, 
eight  inches  tall,  weighs  about  200 
pounds  and  is  of  dark  complexion. 

The  Produce  Packer  of  August  4th 
carries  a  long  article  about  Swerdlin’s 
activities.  He  gets  his  nick-name  as 
“Singing  Salesman”  from  the  fact  that 
he  has  a  fairly  good  voice  and  is  said 
to  have  been  at  one  time  a  theatrical 
performer,  doubling  in  the  produce , 
trade.  Apparently  from  all  reports  he 
is  a  bad  actor  both  on  and  off  the  stage. 
Look  out  for  him. 


me  information  as  to  how  to  get  the  re¬ 
fund  from  the  O.  &  W.  Railroad?” 

This  was  evidently  either  a  clerical 
error  or  a  case  in  which  the  agent 
was  not  thoroughly  informed  on  the 
regulations.  On  bringing  it  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  New  York,  Ontario  and 
W^estern  Railroad  Company,  they  were 
very  glad  to  give  instructions  to  their 
auditor  to  correct  the  charges  on  this 
shipment. 


I 


May  Attach  to  Recover 

In  July  I  sold  to  a  party  some  stand¬ 
ing  timber  which  was  to  be  used  in  a 
spool  factory.  He  was  to  pay  me  in 
advance  and  I  received  two  payments,  but 
the  last  batch  he  took  he  failed  to  show 
up  for  a  settlement,  cleared  out,  leaving 
his  tent  and  tools.  He  has  left  the 
state  and  I  am  told  he  is  in  Pennsylvania. 
Another  party  has  a  mortgage  on  his 
horses  which  were  left  at  the  neighbor’s. 
I  have  written  him  but  have  received  no 
answer. 

F  I  were  in  your  shoes  I  would  get 
out  a  warrant  of  attachment  right 
away  before  some  one  else  does  and 
seize  the  property  left  in  your  woods. 
You  could  then  prove  your  damages  in 
your  county  court  and  sell  the 
tent,  tools,  etc.,  to  satisfy  them.  You 
would  need  a  local  attorney  to  do  this 
for  you.  Possibly  the  property  he  left 
would  not  bring  enough  to  make  it 
worth  while  and  in  that  case  the  best 
thing  to  do  I  think  would  be  to  write 
to  the  man  and  get  his  written  con¬ 
sent  to  let  this  property  go  on  what 
he  owes  you.  It  seems  to  me  that 
he  would  do  that  if  you  offered  him  a 
good  price  for  them  and  it  would  prob¬ 
ably  mean  more  money  for  you  than 
if  you  took  legal  proceedings. — M.  S. 
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member 


American 
AflRicimiiasT! 

SERVICE.  BUREAU 


The  Sign  of  Protection 


Allege  Misrepresentation  By 
Auto  Service  Salesmen 

“I  recently  insured  my  automobile  in 
The  Motorade  Corporation  with  offices  in 
Syracuse  and  Buffalo.  I  am  to  pay  them 
$28.50  and  have  already  paid  them  $10. 
The  whole  thing  looks  wrong  to  me  and 
I  would  like  to  know  if  this  Company  is 
reliable.” 

ire  informed  that  the  Better 
Business  Bureau  of  Syracuse  has 
received  many  complaints  from  those 
who  claim  that  they  have  been  induced 
to  become  members  through  state¬ 
ments  which  are  not  in  keeping  with 
facts.  Most  of  these  were  based  upon 
the  alleged  statements  of  salesmen  that 
members  were  receiving  liability  insur¬ 
ance  for  automobiles,  whereas  this  was 
not  the  case. 

We  understand  that  the  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau  of  Syracuse  conferred 
with  attorneys  from  the  Motorade 
Corporation  and  as  a  result  of  this  con¬ 
ference,  the  sale  of  memberships  has 
been  suspended,  at  least  temporarily. 

After  correspondence  with  hundreds 
of  our  readers  who  have  signed  con¬ 


Gompensation  for  Threshers 

I  wish  you  would  advise  me  as  to  this 
information.  My  husband  owns  and 
runs  a  threshing  outfit  and  sawing  wood 
outfit  and  silo  filling  outfit  run  by  gas 
power.  Is  there  a  law  that  calls  for  a 
compensation  insurance  on  our  help? 
Please  let  me  know  as  I  want  to  be  on 
the  safe  side  and  do  what  is  right.  He 
has  been  in  this  business  a  long  time 
without  insurance. 

IT  has  been  decided  by  our  courts 

that  the  business  of  threshing  is  a 
hazardous  one  and  constitutes  an  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  general  exemption  that 
farmers  enjoy  under  the  Workmen’s 
Compensation  law.  You  should,  there¬ 
fore,  need  to  take  out  insurance  on 
your  employees.  That  is,  it  is  not 
compulsory  that  you  take  out  work¬ 
men’s  compensation  insurance;  the 
only  penalty  being  that  if  something 
should  happen  and  your  employee 
sued  you  at  common  law,  most  of  your 
defenses  are  taken  away.  To  take 
out  insurance,  places  you  on  the  safe 
side.  As  to  the  wood  cutting  and  the 
silo  filling,  I  find  nothing  in  the  law 
against  them  and  suppose  therefore 
that  with  these  occupations  you  can 
get  along  without  insurance. — M.  S. 
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Miners 


It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  you  deliver  your  milk 
and  cream  in  the  best  market¬ 
able  condition.  To  keep  your 
cream  sweet  and  clean,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  you 
have  good  equipment.  If  you 
buy  the  right  kind,  it  will  last 
you  for  many  years,  making 
an  investment  that  will  return 
big  profits  for  you.  When 
you  need  cream  separators, 
milk  cans,  strainers,  pails, 
setter  cans,  cooling  tanks,  and 
such  dairy  equipment,  come 
first  to  one  of  our  “Farm 
Service”  Hardware  Stores. 

Our  personal,  first-hand  ex¬ 
perience  with  your  neighbors 
using  our  goods,  has  given  us 
an  exact  knowledge  of  what 
will  best  serve  your  purpose. 
We  can  always  supply  your 
needs  at  real  savings. 

If  you  are  a  dairy  farmer  you 
will  find  that  our  “tag”  stores 
can  be  an  important  factor  in 
your  saving  and  making  more 
money.  Remember  you  are 
always  welcome  to  make 
comparisons  at  our  stores. 


Your  “Farm  Service** 
Hardware  Men. 


■msM. 
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Send  Today  for  this  bargain  Book 
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Gas  Stoves  .  . 

Ranges  .  .  . 

Cabinet  Heaters 

•  *33^ 

Furnaces  .  .  . 

•  *5451 
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IN  PORCELAIN 
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a4'Hour  Shipments 

Even-thins  backed  by  $100,000  bank  guarantee.  Satisfaction  or 
money  back.  24-hour  shipments  save  you  time.  Ivalamazoo  is 
near  to  you.  AH  Kalamazoo  products  are  carefully  packed.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed. 

3*  DAYS  FUSE  TRIAL 


Ese  whatever  you  choose  for  30  days  in  jour  own  home  FREE. 
Satisfy  yourseif  on  Kalamazoo  quahty  before  deciding.  360  days 
approval  test  on  everything  you  buy. 


Mail  the  coupon  for  this  FREE  Kalamazoo 
Book — new  from  cover  to  cover.  Lower  Fac¬ 
tory  Prices.  Longer  Terms — a  year  to  pay. 
700,000  satisfied  customers.  27th  year  of 
Kalamazoo  Quality. 

Sensational  values  in  new  Cabinet  Circulat¬ 
ing  Heaters!  New  and  Beautiful  Porcelain 
Enamel  Ranges — your  choice  of  5  colors! 
New  improvements  in  Pipe  and  Direct  Heat 
Furnaces ! 

Modernize  Your  Home— Write  Today 

Over  200  styles  and  sizes — Ranges,  Heaters, 
Furnaces,  Oil  Stoves,  Gas  Stoves,  Electric 
Ranges,  Brooder  Stoves.  Bigger  bargains  than 
in  20  big  stores.  Write  today!  You’ll  find  ex¬ 
actly  what  you  want  in  this  new  book.  Save 
%  to  %  !  Realize  your  dream  of  a  comforta¬ 
ble,  cozy  home,  a  cheerful,  colorful  kitchen. 

New  Cabinet  Heaters  $337f  Vp 

You’ll  admire  the  new  Cabinet  Heaters  in 
walnut  or  mahogany.  New  and  exclusive  fea¬ 
tures.  See  the  new  Heater  with  the  cheery 
fireplace  effect.  TheSe  parlor  furnaces  heat 
several  rooms.  So  handsome  that  they  har¬ 
monize  with  the  finest  furniture.  Such  amaz¬ 


ing  values  you’ve  never  seen.  Send  for  FREE 
Factory  Book. 

Everything  Is  Color  Now 

You’ll  be  enthusiastic  about  the  new  Porcelain 
Enamel  Ranges  in  brilliant  new  colors.  Beau¬ 
tiful  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges,  Combination  Gas 
and  Coal  Ranges  in  glistening  Delft  Blue, 
Pearl  Gray.  Ivory  Tan,  Nile  Green  and  Ebony  Black,  trimmed 
in  highly  polished  nickel.  Gas  Stoves  in  white  and  colors,  too. 
As  easy  to  clean  as  a  china  dish.  Enamel  baked  on  in  our 
own  enameling  plant — no  chipping,  no  flaking.  Kalamazoo 
Quality  tliroughout.  Wonderful  bakers.  All  approved  by  Good 
Housekeeping  Institute. 

Furnaces  Now  $54*95  Up 

Reduced  prices  on  furnaces,  too.  Values — both  Pipe  and 
Direct  Heat  furnaces — that  have  never  been  equaled.  Read 
about  the  exclusive  Kalamazoo  Hot-Blast  Fire-Pot.  See  the 
new  ring-type  radiators,  easy  shaking  grates,  the  upright 
shaker — so  simple  a  child  can  use  it.  FREE  furnace  plans; 
FREE  service.  You  make  a  double  saving  by  installing  jour 
own  furnace  and  by  bujing  at  the  factory  price.  It  is  easj- 
to  install  your  own  furnace.  Thousands  of  Kalamazoo  cus¬ 
tomers  hate  done  it.  Y'ou  can,  too. 

Cash  or  Easy  Terms— A  Year  to  Pay 

Cash  or  Easy  Terms — as  low  as  $3  down,  $3  monthly.  Take  a 
year  to  pay-!  The  Kalamazoo  easy  payment  plan  enables  you 
to  buy  on  terms  so  smaU  that  you  scarcely  miss  the  money. 


Above  AH  Else— Quality 

Kalamazoo  gives  you  better  quality  at  a  saving  of  %  to  ^  by 
selling  direct  from  our  13-acre  factory  to  you-  There  is  nothing  be¬ 
tween  you  and  Kalamazoo  but  the  raihoad  tracks.  Kalatmazoo  is 
not  a  "mail  order  house  collecting  a  variety  of  merchandise  from 
scores  of  factories.  We  are  Specialists— manufacturing  stoves, 
ranges  and  furnaces  complete  in  our  own  factory,  shipping  direct 
to  you.  Tremendous  buying  power  and  big  scale  production  permits 
us  to  give  you  better  quality  at  lower  prices.  Last  year  Kalamazoo 
saved  its  customers  over  $1,000,000.  Mail  the  coupon  now.  Specify 
what  you  are  interested  in. 


The  Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 

Manufacturers 


801  Rochester  Avenue 
KALAMAZOO,  MICHIGAN 


Saved  $80  to  $lOO 

I  put  up  the  furnace  in  a 
very  short  time.  I  saved 
from  $80  to  $100  on  what  it 
would  cost  me  here.  Am 
more  than  satisfied. 

John  Fischer,  Warren,  Pa. 

Quality  Baker 

Stove  works  perfectly. 
Stoves  costing  $175  could 
not  begin  to  compare  with 
it  in  fuel  economy,  baking 
quality  and  in  heating 
performance.— Wm.  Rock, 
Rochester,  Minn. 
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Midi  the  Coupon  Today  for  Free  Book 


Important:  Be  sure  to  put  an  x  in  column  at  left 
to  indicate  articles  in  which  you  are  interested 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 

801  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Dear  Sirs :  Please  send  me  your  FREE  Catalog. 
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The  BusitHess  Farmer’ s  Paper  Since  1842 


$1.00  Per  Year 
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A  **Fair*  Crop 
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With  What  You  Save  on  their  Clothes 


You  Can  Buy 
the  Children’s  Shoes 
in  the  J,  C.  Penney 
store  nearest  you 


These  Dvess-Up  Shoesfor  girls 
(upper  left)  trim  patent  calf 
in  a  new  way.  Sizes  6)^  to  2. 
$2.19  to  $2.98. 

Gunmetal  Calf  Bluchers  (low¬ 
er  left)  for  the  boys’  dress-up 
occasions.  Sizes  8  to  5)^.  Un¬ 
common  valueat$2.69to$2.98. 

I  Boys^  Tan  Elk  Army  Style 
(at  right) .  Flexible  tip  and  sole. 
Sizes  9  to  5H-  $2.79  to  $3.49. 

I  Girls’  School  Shoes  in  sturdy 
I  brown  calf  (lower  right) ;  sizes 
5K  to  2.  $1.98  to  $2.98. 


YOU  will  recognize  the  articles  illustrated  on  this 
page  as  splendid  values!  And  these  are  just  a  very- 
few  in  every  J.  C.  Penney  Company  department  store. 
Everything  the  children  need  for  school  wear,  you 
can  choose  here. 


How,  you  ask,  can  the 
quality  be  so  high,  the 
prices  so  much  lower? 

It  is  because  this  busi¬ 
ness  is  founded  on  a  prin¬ 
ciple-giving  you  always 
the  very  utmost  for  your 
money!  Is  it  any  wonder 
we  have  grown  in  25  years 
from  an  humble  shop  in 
Wyoming  to  the  largest 
group  of  department  stores 
in  the  world?  Today  there 
are  over  1000  J.  C.  Penney 
Company  stores  all  over 
the  United  States.  Wom¬ 
en’s  response  to  extra  values 
has  caused  this  marvelous 
increase. 

And  because  we  now 
buy  children’s  clothing  for 

For  Girls  in  their  ’Teens — a 
Suede  Cloth  Coat  (center)  in 
the  very  colors,  the  smart  lines 
that  young  New  York  is  wear¬ 
ing.  Collar  and  “serpentine” 
cuffs  of  badger-dyed  mandel. 
A  range  of  styles  at  $24.75. 
A  tiered  ruffle  skirt  and  clever 
pearl  ornament  add  Paris 
touches  to  the  frock  of  navy 
blue  Canton  Crepe.  See  our 
many  offerings  at  $14.75. 

Boys’  ’’True  Blue”  Blouse-^ 
(left)  Fast  color  figured  percale; 
blue,  grey  or  striped  chambray; 
with  a  fineness  of  quality,  making 
and  finishing  that  doesn’t  come 
often  at  69c. 

Smart  Coat— for  the  Girl  of  7 

to  10  (second from  left).  Mandel- 
fur  collar,  stitched  pockets  and 
cuffs  are  what  the  young  fash¬ 
ionables  are  wearing.  Coats  of 
this  type  only  $6.90.  Practical 
and  jpretty— striped  flannel 
dress,  with  crisp  linen  collar  and 
cuffs.  Sizes  7  to  14.  Many 
styles  at  $4.98. 


over  1000  stores,  we  pur¬ 
chase  at  a  better  price  than 
ever.  These  savings  we 
pass  on  to  you.  We  grow 
by  giving.  You  can  see 
the  results  of  our  enor¬ 
mous  buying  power  in 
everything  in  our  stores. 

That  is  why  you  can 
purchase  the  children’s 
clothing  at  so  much  less. 
You  actually  have  enough 
money  left  over  to  buy 
them  nice,  new  shoes. 

Start  them  off  to  school 
this  Fall,  better  dressed 
than  ever,  yet  spend  no 
more! 

There  is  a  J.  C.  Penney 
Company  department 
store  near  you. 


A  Value  not  to  be  Duplicated 

—  (right)  Boys’  cassimere  cap  in 
herring-bone  pattern  with  con¬ 
trasting  rayon  stripe. '  Made  to 
J.  C.  Penney  specifications,  with 
lining  of  silk  serge  and  non- 
breakable  rubber  visor.  98c. 


Boys’Long-wearingStockin^s 

(right)  Extra  heavy,  rib  knit, 
black  and  brown.  6-11.  25c. 

Union  Suits— rib  knit  cotton 
for  boys  (left)  2-10,  49c;  2-16, 
98c.  Lustrous  rayon  (center) 
for  girls,  2-10,  and  with  bodice 
top  for  Misses,  2-16,  98c.  Cosy 
medium  weight  rib  knit  cotton 
(right)  for  girls  of  2  to  12.  Sur¬ 
prisingly  low  priced,  49c  to  98c. 

Girls’ StockingSi  Silk  and  Fibre 
(right)  Sizes  6  to  10.  49c. 
Extra  fine  gauge  mercerized 
(left)  Sizes  5  to  10.  Just  25c. 


Girls’  Felt  School  Hats — Pic¬ 
tured  (left)  is  one  of  several 
smartly  simple  styles.  Poke, 
off-the-face,  tarn  styles,  vari¬ 
ously  trimmed.  98c. 


New  York 

Oneonta 

Du  Bois 

New  Kensington 

Amsterdam 

Rome 

Ephrata 

Oil  City 

Auburn 

Watertown 

Franklin 

Pittston 

Corning 

Greensburg 

Pottstown 

Cortland 

Dunkirk 

Pennsylvania 

Grove  City 
Hanover 

Punxsutawney 

Shamokin 

Elmira 

Ambridge 

Indiana 

Sharon 

Geneva 

Beaver  Falls 

Jeannette 

Shenandoah 

Hornell 

Bloomsburg 

Lancaster 

Somerset 

Ithaca 

Braddock 

Lebanon 

Stroudsburg 

Kingston 

Bradford 

Lock  Haven 

Titusville 

Little  Falls 

Carlisle 

McKeesport 

Uniontown 

Massena 

Chambersburg 

Meadville 

Warren 

Newark 

Clarion 

Monessen 

Washington 

Newburgh 

Coates  ville 

Mount  Carmel 

Waynesboro 

Glean 

Donora 

Mount, Pleasant  Williamsport 

^Women 
Are  Builders 

Women’s  sense  of  the  dollar’s 
worth  is  responsible  for  the 
success  of  J.  C.  Penney  Company 
stores.  They  discovered  the  ex¬ 
tra  values  that  J  built  my  busi¬ 
ness  on.  Women  can  not  be 
deceived  when  it  comes  to  pur¬ 
chases.  They  are  quick  to  take 
their  trade  to  the  department 
store  that  is  sincere,  that  gives 
them  the  very  utmost  in  quality 
that  their  dollars  can  buy. 
Women  have  responded  com¬ 
pletely  to  the  Golden  Rule  prin¬ 
ciples  that  guide  the  every  act 
of  J.  C.  Penney  Company.  They 
have  helped  me  to  carry  on  a 
great  work  of  giving  everyone 
a  better  article  for  the  money. 

(.Signed) 


You  are  near  a  J.  C.  Penney  Co.  store  in 


The  Lad' at  the  Left  is  snugly 
buttoned  into  a  grey  or  brown 
Suede  Leather  Blouse,  knitted 
wopl  collar,  cuffs  and  band. 
Extraordinary  at  $7.90.  With 
this  he  wears  a  cap  of  light 
grey  herring-bone.  Value  at 
69c. 


Boys’  Four- Piece  Suits  — 
Especially  cut,  tailored,  to  fit 
the  growing  youth.  The  pat¬ 
terns  are  new  this  Fall.  Coat, 
vest,  long  trousers  and  golf 
knickers,  $7.90  and  $9.90.  Or 
coat,  vest  and  two  pair  long 
trousers,  $9.90.  Sizes  6  to  17 
years. 


J.  C.  PENNEY  COMPANY,  inc 

Our  enormous  purchasing  power  gives  you  the  highest  possible  quality  at  lower  prices  .  .  .  in  any  of  our  1000  stores! 
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Grange  Lecturers  Meet  at  Ithaca 
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National  Master  Taber  Discusses  Farm  Relief  and  Farm  Conditions 


The  second  annual  conference  of  lecturers 
of  granges  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States 
was  held  at  Cornell  University  from 
August  8  to  August  II.  The  meeting 
was  considered  one  of  the  best  grange  gath¬ 
erings  ever  held.  The  delegates  had  a  won¬ 
derfully  enjoyable  time  besides  securing  a 
wealth  of  ideas,  plans  and  information  about 
the  general  agricultural  situation,  coupled  with 
suggestions  from  national  officers  and  others  as 
to  methods  of  incorporating  these  facts  into  the 
lives  of  farmers  and  farm  organizations  in  an 
effective  way. 

Prefers  “Equality”  to  Term  “Relief”  as 
Farmers’  Great  Need 

The  topic  that  perhaps  stood  out  strongest 
was  farm  relief.  National  Grange  Master  L. 
J.  Taber  of  Ohio  was  present  and  delivered 
two  timely  addresses  on  the  subject,  the  latter 
dealing^  especially  with  the  grange’s  duty  and 
opportunity  in  the  matter.  National  Master 
Taber  does  not  like  the  term,  “farm  relief”.  He 
thinks  “equality”  is  a  better  term. 

“Farmers  constitute  29  per  cent  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation  of  the  country,”  said  Mr.  Tabor.  “They 
produce  20  per  cent  of  the  national  wealth  and 
receive  but  10  per  cent  of  the  national  income. 
What  further  proof  is  needed  that  agriculture  is 
not  at  present  on  an  equality  with  the  other  in¬ 
dustries  ?’ 

“Taxation  is  a  vital  and  necessary  subject 
for  farm  study.  Since  1913,  taxes  on  the 
farms  have  increased  235  per  cent.  We  have 
narrowed  the  base  of  taxation,  while  vast 
amounts  of  new  wealth  have  been  created  which 
is  not  bearing  its  share  of  taxes.  We  must 


By  MABEL  G.  FEINT 

study  this  subject  fearlessly  and  build  a  program 
to  meet  the  situation.” 

The  first  step  towards  securing  relief  or  equal¬ 
ity  for  agriculture,  is  not  to  be  found  in  legis¬ 
lation  or  laws,  in, politics,  party  platforms  or 
candidates,  but  in  the  activities  of  farmers 
themselves.  “Organization  comes  first,”  said 
Mr.  Taber.  “We  need  a  million  grange  mem¬ 
bers  more  than  we  need  anything  else — alive, 
awake  and  on  the  job.  Twenty-nine  million 
farmers  are  not  represented  today  by  any  or¬ 
ganization.”  He  related  very  interesting  per¬ 
sonal  experiences  at  Washington  when  there  in 
behalf  of  agricultural  legislation,  or  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  in  opposition  to  legislation  that  would 
be  harmful  to  farm  interests. 

“I’m  not  so  concerned  as  to  what  Congress 
does  for  us  as  what  it  does  to  us.  We  have 
come  to  the  place  where  the  American  farmer 
has  to  have  more  hired  men — not  the  untrain¬ 
ed  kind  that  works  on  the  farm — but  trained 
men  who  shall  give  their  entire  attention  to  re¬ 
search  on  farm  relief  subjects,  the  tariff,  tax¬ 
ation,  finance,  one  subject  to  receive  a  man’s  full 
time.”  The  grange  now  employs  one  such  re¬ 
search  worker.  New  York  State  farmers  have 
a  man  working  for  them  and  Ohio  has  one  man 
so  employed,  this  being  the  sum  of  such  activ¬ 
ities  in  behalf  of  agriculture. 

Greater  Financial  Support  Needed 

He  told  of  appearing  alone  before  the  com¬ 
mission  in  charge  of  the  Columbia  River  Basin 
project,  which  aims  to  tunnel  the  Rockies,  build 
a  series  of  huge  dams,  also  a  60-mile  long  canal, 
for  the  purpose  of  opening  up  1,100,000  fertile 


acres  for  irrigation  which  are  not  producing 
now  for  lack  of  moisture.  .A  well  known  rail¬ 
road  in  the  northwest  had  six  attorneys  pres¬ 
ent  to  push  the  bill,  their  salaries  totaling 
$100,000  a  year — the  best  men  in  their  line.  “I 
licked  them  all,”  said  Mr.  Taber  in  reminiscence 
and  in  tribute  to  the  powerful  arguments  the 
farmers  have  if  they  but  know  the  facts  re¬ 
garding  their  own  situation.  “But  no  one  man 
will  be  able  to  lick  them  next  year,”  he  added 
in  warning  as  he  urged  the  need  of  more  money 
in  the  grange  and  other  farm  organizations  to 
hire  men  to  gather  the  facts  and  to  present  them 
at  the  proper  moment,  and  in  the  proper  place. 
“Farmers  must  be  willing  to  pay  the  right  man 
what  he  is  worth,  at  least  what  he  can  get  else¬ 
where,”  he  said.  “The  grange’s  weakest  point 
at  present  is  its  cheapness.  ,  We  are  trying  to 
do  on  ten  cents  a  month  what  cannot  be  done 
for  such  a  sum.  It  sufficed  in  former  years 
but  is  inadequate  now.” 

To  Secure  Equality  with  Industry 

Mr.  Taber  explained  the  months  of  research 
made  by  him  in  person  in  the  matter  of  the 
tariff  changes  made  to  favor  the  Cuban  sugar 
planter  and  the  New  York  refiners.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  he  learned  that  375  million  dollars  had  been 
rebated  to  these  people  in  the  last  19  years — 
a  fact  that  has  proven  of  untold  value  in  pre¬ 
senting  the  farmers’  needs.  Many  more  such 
studies  should  be  made.  “Agriculture  must 
be  placed  on  a  par  with  other  industries.  Three 
things  are  necessary  to  secure  this:  first,  to 
make  the  tariff  equal  the  difference  between 
cost  of  production  here  and  abroad  on  farm 
{Continued  on  Page  18) 


How  Vineland  Producers  Get  a  Premium  on  Eggs 

Quality  Egg  Club  Members  Get  'Two  Cents  a  Dozen  Above  Top  Quotations 


Much  of  this  talk  about  the  farmer  be¬ 
ing  forced  to  take  any  price  that  the  mid- 
dlerqan  is  willing  to  offer  is  all  bunk,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  experience  of  a  group  of 
producers  down  at  Vineland,  New  Jersey.  We 
are  talking  about  eggs,  and  saying  that  last  year 
twelve  New  York  commission  merchants  paid 
the  Vineland  poultrymen  who  are  members  of 
the  Quality  Egg  Club  a  premium  of  two  cents 
on  6,600,000  dozen  eggs  with  a  total  value 
slightly  under  $3,000,000.  Since  the  Quality 
Egg  Club  came  into  existence  about  four  years 
ago  the  Vineland  Poultrymen  have  been  able 
to  advance  the  price  for  their  eggs,  five  cents  a 
dozen.  On  their  present  output,  this  small  pre¬ 
mium  adds  a  thousand  dollars  a  day  to  the  in¬ 
come  of  the  poultrymen  in  this  small 
but  thriving  community. 

Let  us  step  back  of  the  scene  for 
a  minute  and  get  the  whole  picture 
of  the  Vineland  section  and  its  egg 
producing  industry.  Vineland,  as  you 
all  know,  is  a  great  egg  producing 
section.  Some  have  classed  it  as  the 
Eetaluma  of  the  east,  but  President 
Weed  says  that  it  is  second  to  noth¬ 
ing  and  usually  whatever  he  says  goes 
when  it  deals  with  poultry  matters. 

Twenty  odd  years  ago  a  group  of 
die  leading  poultrymen  at  that  time 
got  together  and  formed  the  Vineland 
Co-operative  Poultry  Association.  For 
a  long  time,  its  activities  were  more 
or  less  educational  in  nature.  They 
Would  meet  every  so  often  to  dis¬ 
cuss  poultry  problems  and  incidental¬ 
ly  tell  how  hard  a  time  egg  produc¬ 
ers  were  having.  After  a  while  they 
started  to  do  some  co-operative  buy¬ 


ing.  They  would  purchase  a  few  barrels  of 
buttermilk,  some  brooder  stoves  and  occasion¬ 
ally  a  carload  of  feed,  and  the  savings  on  whole¬ 
sale  buying  helped  to  some  extent. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Association  grew  slow¬ 
ly,  but  it  had  laid  its  foundation  deep.  It  had 
had  several  years  of  close  contact  with  Prof.  Har¬ 
ry  Lewis,  now’  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of 
Rhode  Island  and  helped  him  to  establish  the 
Vineland  Egg  Laying  Contest.  With  such  a 
background  the  Association,  up  until  four  years 
ago,  had  a  membership  of  some  200  poultrymen 
out  of  a  total  of  600  in  that  section.  Today 
the  Association  has  a  membership  of  over  500, 
but  that  is  getting  ahead  of  my  story. 

About  five  years  ago,  someone,  and  we  have 


a  strong  conviction  that  it  w’as  W.  P.  Jardine, 
the  chairman  of  the  market  committee,  came  out 
with  the  claim  that  if  they  wanted  to  get  a  bet¬ 
ter  price  for  eggs  and  thus  make  a  greater  prof¬ 
it  from  their  business  they  should  all  grade  their 
product.  When  it  was  further  suggested  that 
they  gather  the  eggs  three  times  a  day,  some 
howl  arose  from  the  audience. 

Furthermore  when  it  was  brought  out  that 
they  should  keep  out  all  eggs  that  did  not  weigh 
more  than  21  or  22  ounces  to  the  dozen  and 
ship  their  eggs  at  least  twfice  a  week,  many  threw 
up  their  hands  and  said  it  just  couldn’t  be  done 
and  that  was  that. 

During  the  next  year  very  little  w’as  said  about 
grading  eggs,  but  a  few  of  the  leaders  in  a 
quiet  way  began  to  hunt  the  eggs  twice 
and  even  three  times  a  day.  They 
put  the  undersized  eggs  in  a  case  by 
themselves  and  they  made  a  point  to 
ship  at  least  twice  a  week.  From 
this  humble  start,  these  few'  shippers 
soon  learned  that  the  commission 
merchants  were  returning  the  top 
market  price,  a  most  unusual  thing. 
Usually  the  price  had  been  two  and 
even  three  cents  under  the  top  quo¬ 
tation.  This  condition  had  existed 
so  long  that  the  producers  had  come 
to  think  that  Vineland  eggs  were  an 
inferior  product  and  could  not  com¬ 
mand  the  top  price. 

By  this  time  the  Vineland  egg  was 
making  a  reputation  on  the  market  for 
its  fine  pack.  The  trade  was  asking 
for  Vineland  eggs  and  taking  all  they 
could  get.  Finally,  through  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  marketing  committee,  they 
(^Continued  on  Page  18) 


Frequent  gathering,  close  grading  and  good  packing  are  essential 
for  the  best  prices. 
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Greetings  ! 

Next  week  comes  the  great  State  Fair  at 
S3Tacuse.  We  wish  that  the  whole  A.  A. 
family  could  go,  especially  that  portion  of 
it  which  lives  in  the  Empire  State. 

American  Agriculturist  will  be  there.  We 
will  have  a  booth  in  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Building  where  different  representatives  of  the 
staff  will  be  delighted  to  meet  and  visit  with 
you  at  any  time  during  the  week.  We  hope 
that  you  will  have  time  to  come  around  and 
at  least  say  “Hello”. 

How  often  you  will  hear  someone  say,  if 
you  have  seen  one  fair  you  have  seen  them  all. 
Of  course  this  is  true  in  a  way  for  all  fairs 
are  more  or  less  alike.  But  what  if  they  are? 
What  do  we  go  to  the  Fair  for  anyway? 

Probably  when  we  were  young,  the  most  that 
the  Fair  meant  was  to  see  something  new, 
strange,  novel.  But  as  we  got  older  we  came 
to  realize  there  were  other  and  even  better 
things  to  get  from  gatherings  of  this  kind.  The 
New  York  State  Fair  brings  together  the  very 
finest  products  of  the  farm  and  home  in  a  great 
agricultural  state.  Here  you  can  see  splendid 
cattle,  horses  and  other  livestock,  and  poultry, 
which  breeders  of  the  Empire  State  have  spent 
a  lifetime  in  perfecting.  Here  are  gathered  in 
attractive  exhibits  so  many  products  of  the  farm 
and  home  that  you  wonder  at  the  mighty  re¬ 
sources  of  a  great  farm  state.  Here,  too,  may 
be  seen  exhibits  of  all  of  the  machinery  and 
farm  supplies  which  have  earned  for  this  time 
we  live  in  the  title  of  “the  machine  age”. 

There  is  entertainment  to  suit  every  taste — 
good  music  by  the  best  bands,  speeches  by  not¬ 
ed  men  and  women,  races,  and,  best  of  all,  the 
opportunity  to  meet  and  visit  with  the  farm  folk 
themselves  from  ever}!  corner  of  the  old  State. 
So  after  a  visit  to  the  Fair,  you  are  glad  to  get 
home  again  and  get  on  the  old  overalls,  but  you 
come  back  with  a  renewed  enthusiasm  for  the 
work  and  life  on  the  old  farm. 


man  from  Tioga  County,  represents  several 
years  of  work  by  the  New  York  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society  to  obtain  a  place  where  the  cus¬ 
toms  and  implements  of  the  old-time  farm  and 
home  might  be  preserved  and  re-enacted  for 
ourselves  and  for  posterity. 

The  building  is  just  finished  in  time  for  the 
State  Fair  so  there  has  not  been  time  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  many  of  the  old-time  implements  that 
our  forefathers  used.  This  will  be  done  later. 
But  there  will  be  a  regular  program  every  day, 
demonstrating  the  various  customs  and  pro¬ 
cesses  of  the  pioneer  home.  These  will  in¬ 
clude  spinning  of  both  wool  and  flax,  weaving, 
coopering,  shingle  shaving,  community  singing 
of  old-time  ballads,  short  speeches  by  prom¬ 
inent  men  every  day,  and  other  entertainment 
you  will  not  wish  to  miss. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  the  new  building 
will  be  dedicated  and  a  tablet  unveiled  with  ap¬ 
propriate  exercises. 


and 


Crops  and  Markets  at  a  Glance 

GENERAL  Here  is  a  brief  picture  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  marketing  condi¬ 
tions  as  they  existed  early  in  August.  A.  A. 
emphasizes  market  information  this  time  of  year 
because  it  helps  put  dollars  into  our  readers' 
pockets.  If  you  want  more  detailed  informa¬ 
tion,  consult  our  Market  Page  regularly  and  feel 
free  to  write  us  at  any  time.  Credit  for  much 
of  the  following  information  is  given  to  the 
“Agricultural  Situation”  published  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Markets  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  This  report  is  for  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  unless  stated  other¬ 
wise. 

The  tendency  of  crop  prices  has  been  down¬ 
ward  lately,  including  corn,  wheat,  cotton  and 
potatoes.  However,  the  general  price  position 
of  farm  products  as  a  whole  is  still  the  most  fa¬ 
vorable  in  eight  years.  The  purchasing  power 
of  farm  products  is  at  the  highest  level  since 
1920. 

DAIRY  The  situation  is  generally  favorable. 

Production  is  slightly  less  than  last 
year.  Prices  of  fluid  milk  in  the  New  York 
milk  shed  are  the  highest  since  1920.  Butter 
prices  are  3  cents  higher  than  a  year  ago  and 
there  is  less  butter  available  in  storage.  Cheese 
production  is  about  holding  its  own  with  a  year 
ago.  Condensed  and  evaporated  milk  produc¬ 
tion  is  3  per  cent  lower. 

EGGS  In  general  the  situation  is  regarded 
as  favorable.  The  market  is  firm 
and  steady.  Prices  for  the  firH  of  August 
ranged  from  33  to  45  cents,  depending  on  qual¬ 
ity.  The  range  a  year  ago  was  from  28  to  39 
cents. 

APPLES  Production  better  than  last  year, 
but  not  up  to  average.  There  is 
an  expected  gain  of  two  million  barrels  in  New 
York  State,  but  with  a  light  set  of  Baldwins, 
the  leading  variety. 

PEACHES  There  is  a  heavy  crop  of  ear¬ 
ly  varieties  of  peaches  and  a 
moderate  crop  of  later  varieties  in  New  York 
and  other  northern  states.  The  total  crop  in 
the  United  States  is  forecast  as  67,471,000 
bushels  last  year. 


to  be  discouraging  to  producers  if  demand 
export  trade  prove  favorable. 

POTATOES  A  heavy  crop  is  predicted  with 
price  outlook  not .  so  good. 
There  were  only  about  a  thousand  cars  of  ear¬ 
ly  potatoes  in  excess  of  last  year,  but  the  mar¬ 
ket  was  demoralized  by  shipments  of  old  pota¬ 
toes  and  by  too  large  shipments  of  new  ones  at 
the  wrong  time,  A  heavy  crop  of  late  potatoes 
is  predicted.  The  total  acreage  is  9  per  cent 
greater  than  last  year  with  important  increases 
in  the  east  and  north  central  states.  Weather 
conditions  may,  however,  change  the  picture  be- 
fore  the  harvest.  Blight  is  already  developing, 

SWEET  There  are  fewer  sweet  pota- 

POTATOES  toes,  with  both  acreage  and  pro¬ 
duction  lighter  than  last  year. 
Prices  should  be  fair  to  good. 

CABBAGE  There  is  a  moderate  acreage 
of  late  cabbage  and  prices  ought 

to  be  favorable. 

BEANS  The  outlook  is  good  for  a  fair  mar¬ 
ket.  The  acreage  was  increased  7 
per  cent  over  last  year,  but  production  is  es¬ 
timated  to  fall  below  the  five-year  average. 


League  Has  Redeemed  Ten  Million 
Dollars  of  Certificates 

The  Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation  recently  completed  the  mailing  of 
50,579  letters  to  its  members  containing 
$2,800,000  worth  of  certificates  of  indebtedness, 
and  the  thirteenth  checks  totalling  about 
$105,000.  The  League  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  efficient  and  expert  way  in  which  it  con¬ 
ducts  its  finances.  It  has  proved  beyond  a 
question  that  when  rightly  managed  the  revolv¬ 
ing  plan  of  financing  a  co-operative  is  thor¬ 
oughly  practical. 

When  the  organization  first  began  to  issue 
the  certificates  of  indebtedness,  there  were  a 
good  many  scoffers  who  said  that  they  were 
not  worth  the  paper  they  were  written  on,  and 
their  value  sank  considerably  below  par.  It 
was  not  long,  however,  before  the  confidence 
of  the  members  and  the  efficient  way  in  which 
the  League’s  finances  were  handled  began  to 
force  the  value  of  the  League’s  certificates  of 
indebtedness  upwards,  until  at  present  we  would 
consider  it  a  mistake  to  sell  any  of  this  paper 
very  much  under  par.  The  first  issue  of  the 
certificates,  known  as  series  “A”,  amounting  to 
more  than  $4,307,000,  was  redeemed  by  the 
League  in  full  at  maturity  on  May  i,  1927. 
More  than  half  of  this  issue  was  redeemed  be¬ 
fore  maturity.  The  second  issue,  or  series 
“B”,  was  redeemed  in  full  at  maturity  on  May  i, 
1928,  and  about  half  of  this  issue  was  redeem¬ 
ed  before  that  date. 

During  the  first  seven  years  of  its  operation, 
the  League  has  paid  back  to  its  members  a  to¬ 
tal  of  approximately  $10,000,000  for  certificates 
of  indebtedness  with  interest  when  due  and 
much  of  the  principal  before  it  was  due.  _  This 
is  certainly  a  record  of  which  any  organization, 
co-operative  or  otherwise,  may  well  be  proud. 


PEARS  AND 
GRAPES 


Visit  the  Farm  Museum 

WE  hope  all  of  our  readers  who  attend  the 
New  York  State  Fair  next  week  will  not 
miss  the  new  Agricultural  Museum  which 
is  just  completed.  This  building,  named  in 
honor  of  D.  P.  Witter,  the  veteran  Assembly- 


Production  of  both  pears 
and  grapes  is  heavy  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 
Estimated  production  of  pears  is  five  million 
bushels  more  than  last  season  and  three  milhmi 
above  the  five-year  average.  Most  of  the  in¬ 
crease  is  in  the  far  West  where  the  crop  goes 
to  the  canneries.  New  York  has  a  crop  below 
average. 

There  will  be  a  heavy  crop  of  grapes  through¬ 
out  the  country.  In  general,  it  is  a  year  of 
good  fruit  prospects  so  far,  but  not  so  far  as 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

HERE’S  a  pretty  good  story  which  one  of  our 
friends  sent  us,  which  maybe  will  give  you 

a  smile:  _  , 

A  minister,  whose  name  was  Lincoln,  arrived 
early  at  the  place  where  he  was  to  deliver  an  ad¬ 
dress.  A  girl  about  nine  years  old  and  a  little 
boy  had  also  come  early. 

They  talked  about  the  meeting  to  be  held  and 
finally  the  girl  asked: 

“What  is  your  name?” 

“My  name  is  Lincoln,”  replied  the  stranger. 
“What  is  your  name?”  and  to  his  amazement 
and  great  amusement,  she  replied: 

“My  name  is  George  Washington,  and  this 
is  my  little  brother,  Christopher  Columbus!” 
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Hoover’s  Plans  to  Help  Agriculture 

Points  in  Acceptance  Speech  of  Special  Interest  to  Farmers 


5  risi 


T  Palo  Alto,  California,  on  August  ii,  with  it  we  have  taken  sweat  from  the  hacks  of 


Herbert  Hoover  was  formally  notified  of  purchasing  power  of  wages  has  stead 

'  ^  increased.  The  hours  of  labor  have  decreased 

The  twelve-hour  day  has  been  abolished.  Great 


.his  nomination  by  the  Republican  Party 
for  President  of  the  United  States.  The 
crowd  of  /o,ooo  people  filled  the  stadium  where 
the  exercises  were  held  and  an  untold  number 
of  millions  was  able  to  listen  to  the  speeches 
by  radio  hookup  which  carried  the  exercises  to 
radio  listeners  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other. 

The  first  speaker  was  C.  C.  Young,  Governor 
of  California,  who  in  a  speech  of  less  than  five 
minutes  long  introduced  Senator  Moses  of  New 
Hampshire,  who  had  acted  as  the  permanent 
chairman  of  the  Kansas  City  convention.  Sen¬ 
ator  Moses  and  his  associates  had  travelled 
three  thousand  miles  across  the  continent  to 
notify  Mr.  Hoover  of  his  nomination.  In  his 
speech  accepting  the  Republican  Party’s  nomina¬ 
tion  for  the  presidency,  Mr.  Hoover  said  in 
part : 

“You  bring,  Mr.  Chairman,  formal  notice  of  my 
nomination  by  the  Republican  Party  to  the  Pres¬ 
idency  of  the  United  States.  I  ac- 
cep.  It  is  a  great  honor  to  be  chosen  — 

for  leadership  in  that  party  which  has 
so  largely  made  the  history  of  our 
country  in  these  last  seventy  years.**** 


progress  has  been  made  in  stabilization  of  com¬ 
merce  and  industry.  The  job  of  every  man  has 
thus  been  made  more  secure.  Unemployment  in 
the  sense  of  distress  is  widely  disappearing. 

Most  of  all,  I  like  to  remember  what  this  pro¬ 
gress  has  meant  to  America’s  children.  The  por¬ 
tal  of  their  opportunity  has  been  ever  widening. 
While  our  population  has  grown  but  8  per  cent, 
we  have  increased  by  11  per  cent,  the  number  of 
children  in  our  grade  schools,  by  66  per  cent,  the 
number  in  our  high  schools,  and  by  75  per  cent, 
the  number  in  our  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing".  **** 

Help  for  Farmers  the  Great  Problem 

The  most  urgent  economic  problem  in  our  na¬ 
tion  today  is  in  agriculture.  It  must  be  solved 
if  we  are  to  bring  prosperity  and  contentment  to 
one-third  of  our  people  directly  and  to  all  of  our 
people  indirectly.  We  have  pledged  ourselves  to 
find  a  solution. 

In  my  mind  most  agricultural  discussions  go 


Both  Sides 


A  Nation  of  Homes 

Our  party  platform  deals  mainly 
with  economic  problems,  but  our  na¬ 
tion  is  not  an  agglomeration  of  rail¬ 
roads,  of  ships,  of  factories,  of  dyna¬ 
mos,  or  statistics.  It  is  a  nation  of 
homes,  a  nation  of  men,  of  women,  of 
children.  Every  man  has  a  right  to 
ask  of  us  whether  the  United  States 
is  a  better  place  for  him,  his  wife  and 
his  children  to  live  in  because  the  Re¬ 
publican  Party  has  conducted  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  nearly  eight  years.  Every  ■■ 

woman  has  a  right  to  ask  whether  her 
life,  her  home,  her  man’s  job,  her  hopes, 
her  happiness,  will  be  better  assured  by  the 
continuance  of  the  Republican  Party  in  power.  I 
propose  to  discuss  the  questions  before  me  in  that 
light.  **** 

Commerce  and  industry  have  revived.  Although 
the  agricultural,  coal  and  textile  industries  still  lag 
in  their  recovery  and  still  require  our  solicitude 
and  assistance,  yet  they  have  made  substantial  pro¬ 
gress.  While  other  countries  engaged  in  the  war 
are  only  now  regaining  their  pre-war  level  in  for¬ 
eign  trade,  our  exports,  even  if  we  allow  for  the 
depreciated  dollar,  are  58  per  cent,  greater  than 
before  the  war.  Constructive  leadership  and  co¬ 
operation  by  the  Government  have  released  and 
stimulated  the  energies  of  our  people.  Faith  in 
the  future  has  been  restored.  Confidence  in  our 
form  of  government  has  never  been  greater. 

Increase  in  Incomes 

But  it  is  not  through  the  recitation  of  wise  pol¬ 
icies  in  government  alone  that  we  demonstrate  our 
progress  under  Republican  guidance.  To  me  the 
test  is  the  security,  comfort  and  opportunity  that 
has  been  brought  to  the  average  American  fam¬ 
ily.  During  this  less  than  eight  years  our  popu¬ 
lation  has  increased  by  8  per  cent.  Yet  our  na¬ 
tional  income  has  increased  by  over  $30,000,000,000 
per  year  or  more  than  45  per  cent.  Our  produc¬ 
tion — and  therefore  our  consumption — of  goods  has 
increased  by  over  25  per  cent.  It  is  easily  dem¬ 
onstrated  that  these  increases  have  been  widely 
spread  among  our  whole  people.  Home  owner¬ 
ship  has  grown.  While  during  this  period  the 
number  of  families  has  increased  by  about  2,300,000, 
we  have  built  more  than  3,500,000  new  and  bet¬ 
ter  homes.  In  this  short  time  we  have  equipped 
nearly.  9,000,000  more  homes  with  electricity,  and 
through  it  drudgery  has  been  lifted  from  the  lives 
of  women.  The  barriers  of  time  and  distance 
have  been  swept  away  and  life  made  freer  and 
larger  by  the  installation  of  6,000,000  more  tel¬ 
ephones,  7,000,000  radio  sets,  and  the  service  of 
an  additional  14,000,000  automobiles.  Our  cities 
are  growing  magnificent  with  beautiful  buildings, 
parks  and  playgrounds.  Our  countryside  has  been 
knit  together  with  splendid  roads. 

We  have  doubled  the  use  of  electrical  power  and 


WE  have  summarized  on  this  page  that  part  of  Herbert 
Hoover’s  address  accepting  the  Republican  nomination 
that  is  of  especial  interest  to  farmers.  The  whole  address 
is  too  long  for  printing  here,  but  we  are  giving  in  full  what 
he  said  about  relief  for  agriculture  and  the  enforcement  of 
the  Eighteenth  Amendment.  Important  other  parts  are  sum¬ 
marized. 

In  accord  with  our  policy  of  giving  both  sides,  we  will 
summarize  Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith’s  acceptance  address 
in  the  same  way  as  we  have  Mr.  Hoover’s  after  it  is  delivered 
on  August  22nd. — The  Editors. 


wrong  because  of  two  false  premises.  The  first 
is  that  agriculture  is  one  industry.  It  is  a  dozen 
distinct  industries  incapable  of  the  same  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  second  false  '  premise  is  that  rehabili¬ 
tation  will  be  complete  when  it  has  reached  a  point 
comparable  with  pre-war.  Agriculture  was  not 
upon  a  satisfactory  basis  before  the  war.  The 
abandoned  farms  of  the  Northeast  bear  their  own 
testimony.  Generally  there  was  but  little  profit 
in  Mid- West  agriculture  for  many  years  except  that 
derived  from  the  slow  increases  in  farm-land  val¬ 
ues.  Even  of  more  importance  is  the  great  ad¬ 
vance  in  standards  of  living  of  all  occupations  since 
the  war.  Some  branches  of  agriculture  have 
greatly  recovered,  but  taken  as  a  whole  it  is  not 
keeping  pace  with  the  onward  march  in  other  in¬ 
dustries. 

*  * 

There  are  many  causes  for  failure  of  agricul¬ 
ture  to  win  its  full  share  of  national  prosperity. 
The  after-war  deflation  of  prices  not  only  brought 
great  direct  losses  to  the  farmer  but  he  was  often 
left  indebted  in  inflated  dollars  to  be  paid  in  de¬ 
flated  dollars.  Prices  are  often  demoralized 
through  gluts  in  our  markets  during  the  harvest 
season.  Local  taxes  have  been  increased  to  pro¬ 
vide  improved  roads  and  schools.  The  tariff  on 
some  products  is  proving  inadequate  to  protect 
him  from  imports  from  abroad.  The  increases 
in  transportation  rates  since  the  war  have  greatly 
affected  the  price  which  he  receives  for  his  prod¬ 
ucts.  j  Over  6,000,000  farmers  in  times  of  surplus 
engage  in  destructive  competition  with  one  anoth¬ 
er  in  the  sale  of  their  product,  often  depressing 
prices  below  those  levels  that  could  be  maintained. 

The  whole  tendency  of  our  civilization  during 
the  last  fifty  years  has  been  toward  an  increase 
in  the  size  of  the  units  of  production  in  order  to 
secure  lower  costs  and  a  more  orderly  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  flow  of  commodities  to  the  demand. 
But  the  organization  of  agriculture  into  larger 
units  must  not  be  by  enlarged  farms.  The  farm¬ 
er  has  shown  he  can  increase  the  skill  of  his  in¬ 
dustry  without  large  operations.  He  is  today  pro¬ 
ducing  20  per  cent,  more  than  eight  years  ago  with 
about  the  same  acreage  and  personnel.  Farm¬ 
ing  is  and  must  continue  to  be  an  individualistic 
business  of  small  units  and  independent  ownership. 


The  farm  is  more  than  a  business;  it  is  a  state  of 
living.  We  do  not  wish  it  converted  into  a  mass 
production  machine.  Therefore,  if  the  farmer’s 
position  is  to  be  improved  by  larger  operations  it 
must  be  done  not  on  the  farm  but  in  the  field  of 
distribution.  Agriculture  has  partially  advanced 
in  this  direction  through  co-operatives  and  pools. 
But  the  traditional  co-operative  is  often  not  a  com¬ 
plete  solution. 

Adequate  Tariff  Necessary 

Differences  of  opinion  as  to  both  causes  and 
remedy  have  retarded  the  completion  of  a  con¬ 
structive  program  of  relief.  It  is  our  plain  duty 
to  search  out  the  common  ground  on  which  we 
may  mobilize  the  sound  forces  of  agricultural  re¬ 
construction.  Our  platform  lays  a  solid  basis  upon 
which  we  can  build.  It  offers  an  affirmative  pro¬ 
gram. 

An  adequate  tariff  is  the  foundation  of  farm 
relief.  Our  consumers  increase  faster  than  our 
producers.  The  domestic  market  must  be  pro¬ 
tected.  Foreign  products  raised  under  lower 
standards  of  living  are  today  competing  in  our 
home  markets.  I  would  use  my  office  and  in¬ 
fluence  to  give  the  farmer  the  full  ben- 
"  —  efit  of  our  historic  tariff  policy. 

A  large  portion  of  the  spread  be¬ 
tween  what  the  farmer  receives  for 
his  products  and  what  the  ultimate  con¬ 
sumer  pays  is  due  to  increased  trans¬ 
portation  charges.  Increase  in  rail¬ 
way  rates  has  been  one  of  the  penal¬ 
ties  of  the  war.  These  increases  have 
been  added  to  the  cost  to  the  farmer 
of  reaching  seaboard  and  foreign  mar¬ 
kets  and  result  therefore  in  reduction 
of  his  prices.  The  farmers  of  foreign 
countries  have  thus  been  indirectly 
aided  in  their  competition  with  the 
American  farmer.  Nature  has  en¬ 
dowed  us  with  a  great  system  of  in¬ 
land  waterways.  Their  moderniza- 
—  ~  tion  will  comprise  a  most  substantial 

contribution  to  Mid-West  farm  relief 
and  to  the  development  of  twenty  of  our  interior 
States.  This  modernization  includes  not  only  the 
great  Mississippi  system,  with  its  joining  of  the 
Great  Lakes  and  of  the  heart  of  Mid-West  agri¬ 
culture  to  the  Gulf,  but  also  a  shipway  from  the 
Great  Lakes  to  the  Atlantic.  These  improvements 
would  mean  so  large  an  increment  in  farmers’ 
prices  as  to  warrant  their  construction  many  times 
over.  There  is  no  more  vital  method  of  farm  re¬ 
lief. 

Reorganize  Market  System 

But  we  must  not  stop  here. 

An  outstanding  proposal  of  the  party  program 
is  the  wholehearted  pledge  to  undertake  the  re¬ 
organization  of  the  marketing  system  upon  sounder 
and  more  economical  lines.  We  have  already  con¬ 
tributed  greatly  to  this  purpose  by  the  acts  sup¬ 
porting  farm  co-operatives,  the  establishment  of 
intermediate  credit  banks,  the  regulation  of  stock- 
yards,  public  exchanges  and  the  expansion  of  the 
■  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  platform  pro¬ 
poses  to  go  much  further.  It  pledges  the  creation 
of  a  Federal  Farm  Board  of  representative  farm¬ 
ers  to  be  clothed  with  authority  and  resources 
with  which  not  only  to  still  further  aid  farmers’  co¬ 
operatives  and  pools  and  to  assist  generally  in  so¬ 
lution  of  farm  problems  but  especially  to  build  up 
with  Federal  finance,  farmer-owned  and  farmer- 
controlled  stabilization  corporations  which  will  pro¬ 
tect  the  farmer  from  the  depressions  and  demor¬ 
alization  of  seasonal  gluts  and  periodical  surpluses. 

Objection  has  been  made  that  this  program,  as 
laid  down  by  the  party  platform  may  require  that 
several  hundred  millions  of  dollars  of  capital  be 
advanced  by  the  Federal  Government  without  ob¬ 
ligation  upon  the  individual  farmer.  With  that 
objection  I  have  little  patience.  A  nation  which 
is  spending  ninety  billions  a  year  can  well  afford 
an  expenditure  of  a  few  hundred  millions  for  a 
workable  program  that  will  give  to  one-third  of 
its  population  their  fair  share  of  the  nation’s  pros¬ 
perity.  Nor  does  this  proposal  put  the  Govern¬ 
ment  into  business  except  so  far  as  it  is  called 
upon  to  furnish  initial  capital  with  which  to  build 
up  the  farmer  to  the  control  of  his  own  destinies. 
{Continued  on  Page  13) 
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EIGHTY  EIGHTH 

New  York  State  Fair 

Greatest  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Exposition  of  the  East. 

$100,000  In  Premiums  $100,000 


Biggest  Live  Stock,  Poultry  and  Agricultural 
Shows  in  Beautiful  Permanent  Buildings,  Including 
Half  Million  Dollar  Judging  Coliseum,  Finest  Fair 
Building  in  America— Complete  Farm  Machinery 
Show  of  Great  Value  to  Every  Progressive  Farmer- 

Attractions  Best  in  the  Land— Grand  Circuit 
Races  Featuring  Hambletonian  Stake  for  $70,000^ 
Open  Air  Horse  Show,  Band  Concerts,  Musical 
Revue  and  Fireworks  Spectacle. 

Special  Inducements  Offered  by  Passenger  and  Freight 
Departments  of  Steam  and  Electrical  Railroads 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 


Syracuse 


Aug.  27th,  to  Sept.  1st. 


A,Als  Western  New  York 

Farm  and  Home  Talk 


We  Catch  Up  With  Our  Work 


By  M.  G.  BURRITT 


FiSHKiLL  Farms 

HOLSTEIN  S 

A  high  producing  herd  of  pure¬ 
bred  cattle,  fully  accredited. 

Young  Bulls  for  Sale 

Fishkill  De  Meer  Hengerveld 
Born  Feb.  6,  1928 
Fishkill  Colantha  Fannie 
Born  March  19,  1928 
Fishkill  Colantha  Sir  May 
Born  April  14,  1928 
Fishkill  Colantha  Pontiac 
Born  April  14,  1928 

Heifers  and  Record  Cows 

To  make  room  in  our  barn  this 
fall,  we  are  offering  a  limited 
number  of  heifers  and  cows 
with  records.  Here  is  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  man  who  needs 
some  good  replacements. 

* 

Dairymen’s  League  Certificates 

will  be  accepted  at  FULL 
FACE  VALUE  in  payment  for 
any  animals  purchased. 

♦  ♦  * 

For  further  particulars,  pedi¬ 
grees,  prices,  etc.,  write. 

Fishkill  Farms 

HENRY  MORGENHTHAU,  Jr..  Owner 
461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORN 


S,. 


PATENTS 


Booklet  free.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Best  results.  I’rompt- 
ne.ss  assured. 


RfinV  I  nil  KS Incubators  from  high  class 
DdUjf  Earrod, 

White  Rock-s,  Reds,  $11.00  per  100;  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  $12.00  per  100;  Heavy  Broilers,  $9.00  per 
100.  Add  25c  on  orders  for  less  than  100.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Desk  H,  Nunda,  N.  Y. 
Member  of  the'-lnternational  Baby  Cluck  Association 


M.  C.  Bnrritt 


SAVE  HALF 

Y our  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  86  years’  use. 
ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY'. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factoi-y  in  America.  Est.  1842 

252  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS 

Ready  for  shipment.  12  to  14  weeks,  31.25; 
10  weeks,  31.  Send  check  or  P.  O.  Money 
Order.  F.O.B.  shipping  point.  Breed  from 
heavy  laying  stock. 

WILSON  POULTRY  FARMS,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


Quality  Baby  Chicks,  $10.  per  100  up 

Reduced  prices.  Better  order  now.  Thousands  hatching 
daily.  Active,  husky,  pure  bred  chicks.  12  varieties.  We 
hatch  all  year  around.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Po.stago 
prepaid.  Send  for  price  list.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCH¬ 
ERY,  335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604  or  337 


EIGHT  WEEK  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Okav  in  everv  way.  $1  each.  $05  per  100,  $450  per  500. 

JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM,  Southampton,  N.  Y. 


WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer 
724  9th  Street.  Washington,  D.  C. 
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At  last  we  have 
had  a  whole 
week  of  good  weather  without  rain,  the 
first  in  many  weeks.  We  have  all 
made  the  most  of  it  too.  Practically 
all  the  haying  has  been  finished,  most 
of  the  wheat  is  in  the 
barns,  barley  is  cut 
and  many  fields  of 
oats  are  in  the  shock. 
In  addition  much  cul¬ 
tivation  has  been 
done  and  this  is  in  the 
best  shape  in  weeks. 
We  have  also  begun 
the  application  of  the 
sixth  and  last  spray 
for  the  second  brood 
codlin  moth  and  scab 
control. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  heavy 
rains  in  late  June  we  are  beginning 
to  get  on  top  of  the  work  again.  I 
have  never  experienced  a  harder  sum¬ 
mer.  After  the  rains  put  us  behind 
so,  we  could  never  catch  up.  No  soon¬ 
er  was  one  job  done  than  two  more 
we^e  waiting  to  be  done.  Everything 
we  did  was  late  and  the  satisfaction 
of  doing  it,  therefore  proportionately 
less.  It  has  been  long  hours  of  hard 
work  with  no  let  up.  While  the  rain¬ 
fall  in  July  was  not  excessive,  it  kept 
coming  every  few  days  and  kept  things 
wet,  causing  delay  and  more  work.  But 
the  crops  have  come  through  surpris¬ 
ingly  well  and  with  comparatively  lit¬ 
tle  loss,  for  which  we  are  thankful. 
In  such  periods  of  rush  it  is  not  so 
much  the  hard  work,  for  farmers  ex¬ 
pect  that  in  season,  or  even  the  losses, 
hut  the  state  of  mind  which  delay  and 
possible  loss  puts  one  in,  that  wear 
and  weary  one.  It  is  discouraging. 
And  things  always  look  worse  than 
they  really  are  to  a  tired,  overworked, 
discouraged  person. 

Second  Crop  of  Alfalfa  Ready 
Earlier  in  the  season  I  spoke  of  our 
exceptionally  good  first  cutting  of  alf¬ 
alfa.  We  have  been  harvesting  alf¬ 
alfa,  whenever  we  could,  all  through 
July  and  early  August  and  now  second 
cutting  is  ready.  We  started  the  sec- 
cond  cutting  the  same  day  we  finish¬ 
ed  the  first.  The  second  cutting  is 
the  best  I  have  ever  grown— almost  a 
perfect  stand,  eighteen  to  twenty-four 
inches  high  and  clean.  Most  of  it  is 
sold  before  it  is  cut,  such  is  the  de¬ 
mand  for  this  crop.  I  could  never 
understand  why  more  of  it  is  not 
grown.  It  is  one  of  the  most  profit¬ 
able  and  satisfactory  crops  I  grow. 

Apples  a  Better  Crop  Than  Last 
Year 

Spraying  again  gave  an  opportunity 
to  look  over  the  fruit  crop.  It  will 
be  about  forty  per  cent  of  a  full  crop 
but  somewhat  better  than  last  year. 
The  earliest  varieties,  like  Dutchess 
and  Wealthy  are  heaviest,  the  mid-sea¬ 
son  varieties  like  Twenty-Ounce  and 
King  have  a  fair  crop — fifty  per  cent 
or  better,  while  late  varieties  like  Bald¬ 
win  and  Spy  are  very  light — 10  to  20 
per  cent  of  a  full  crop.  Occasional¬ 
ly  one  hears  of  a  good  crop  of  Bald¬ 
wins.  They  are  clean  and  good  size 
and  it  looks  as  if  they  would  be  a 
nice  crop  to  pack  and  handle.  The 
price  outlook  is  not  very  good.  In¬ 
quiry  to  date  is  very  light,  although 
Duchess  are  almost  ready  to  pick — 
in  ten  days  at  the  most.  The  north¬ 
west  and  the  Virginia  section  both  have 
good  crops  and  buyers  are  looking  to 
these  regions  for  their  heavy  supplies. 
It  looks  as  if  local  truckers,  nearby 


markets  and  by¬ 
product  plants, 
such  as  dryers  and  vinegar  factories 
might  he  the  best  outlets  for  western 
New  York  apples  this  fall. 

The  annual  summer  meetings  of  the 
International  Apple  Shippers  and  of 
the  New  York  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  will  he  held  during  the  coming 
week,  August  15  to  18,  and  after  these 
meetings  we  shall  all  be  better  inform¬ 
ed  as  to  the  situation.  I  shall  report 
the  latter  meeting  next  week. 

Cabbage  Outlook  Promising 

More  and  more  it  looks  as  if  the 
cabbage  crop  will  be  one  western  New 
York  deal  which  will  be  profitable  this 
year.  The  New  York  acreage  of  do¬ 
mestic  cabbage  is  1000  acres  less  than 
last  year  although  the  total  domestic 
acreage  in  the  United  States  is  about 
the  same,  Wisconsin  having  increased 
hers  nearly  one-third.  New  York’s 
Danish  acreage  is  2300  acres  short  of 
1927  and  the  total  late  state  Danish 
acreage  nearly  5000  acres  or  about  one- 
seventh  less.  This  doesn’t  refiect  the 
real  condition  eitl^er,  as  far  as  New 
York  is  concerned  at  least,  for  much 
of  the  stand  is  very  poor,  and  some 
so  late  that  only  an  abundant  Septem¬ 
ber  rainfall  and  a  late  fall  will  make  a 
crop.  Cabbage  should  bring  a  prof¬ 
itable  price  per  ton  this  fall. — M.  C. 
Burritt,  August  12,  1928. 


MM 


With  the  A.  A. 
Vegetable  and 
Crop  Grower 


Early  Crops  Yield  Best 

By  Paul  .  Work 

IT  is  easy  to  delay  planting  opera¬ 
tions  to  the  serious  detriment  of  crop 
results.  C.  H.  Nissley  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Experiment  Station  reports  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  tonnage  from  tomatoes 
grown  on  200  farms  representing  over 
2,000  acres  in  seven 
counties:  May  1  to  15, 
9.1  tons;  May  16,  to 
31,  7.1  tons;  June  1 
to  10,  5.8  tons;  June 
11  to  20,  4.5  tons; 

June  21  to  later,  2.5 
tons.  C.  B.  Sayre  of 
Geneva  has  brought 
out  the  same  points 
in  connection  with 
peas  for  cannery. 
PauTlrork  This  crop  is  not  very 
tolerant  of  hot  weather  and  the  im¬ 
portance  of  earliness  is  thus  readily 
recognized. 

Many  like  to  plant  cabbage  rather 
late  in  the  hope  that  over-sized  heads 
-will  he  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Ex¬ 
perience  indicates  that  it  is  better  to 
plant  in  good  season,  fertilizing  well 
in  the  interest  of  heavy  yields  and 
securing  small  heads  by  means  of 
close  setting.  Fourteen  or  fifteen 
inches  between  plants  seems  to  be 
good  practice,  hut  some  set  even  clos- 
er. 

“Frostland” 

The  Wayne  County  Celery  Growers*^ 
Association  is  making  consistent  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  development  of  plans  for 
marketing  operations  this  fall.  The 
brand  name  “Frostland”  has  been 
adopted  and  U.  S.  No.  1  Grades  are 
to  be  observed.  The  United  States — 
State  shipping  point  inspection  service 

{Continued  on  Page  10) 


“EVERY  PNEUMATIC  TIRE  OF  OUR  MANUFACTURE 
BEARING  OUR  NAME  AND  SERIAL  NUMBER  IS  WAR¬ 
RANTED  BY  US  AGAINST  DEFECTS  IN  MATERIAL 
AND  WORKMANSHIP  DURING  THE  LIFE  OF  THE 
TIRE  TO  THE  EXTENT  THAT  IF  ANY  TIRE  FAILS 
BECAUSE  OF  SUCH  DEFECT,  WE  WILL  EITHER 
REPAIR  THE  TIRE  OR  MAKE  A  REASONABLE 
ALLOWANCE  ON  THE  PURCHASE  OF  A  NEW  TIRE.” 


The  manufacturers  listed  below,  who  produce 
over  95%  of  the  tires  made  in  America,  guarantee 
tires  bearing  their  names  and  serial  numbers 
against  defects  for  the  entire  life  of  the  tires 


hose  familiar  with  tire  history  will  re- 
mem’ber  the  early  experimental  days  when  the 
only  way  a  manufacturer  could  express  his  con¬ 
fidence  in  his  product  was  by  offering  a  definite 
mileage  guarantee. 

They  will  recall  how,  due  to  misuse,  the  de¬ 
finite  figure  inevitably  was  pushed  beyond  all 
sensible  bounds. 


As  tires  improved  in  quality  the  whole  theory 
and  practice  of  “definite  mileage”  commit¬ 
ments  was  pushed  into  the  background  and 
finally  rejected  by  standard  tire  companies  as 
unfair  and  uneconomical  to  the  tire-user. 


It  had  proved  itself  to  be  fundamentally 
unsound. 

Its  abuse  by  unscrupulous  drivers  confronted 
the  manufacturer  with  the  alternatives  of 
higher  prices  or  lower  quality  to  meet  the  added 
costs  of  unjustified  allowances. 

Perhaps  its  most  unfair  feature  was  that  it 
benefited  the  driver  who  misused  his  tires  and 
misrepresented  his  mileage  at  the  cost  of  the 
honest  and  careful  driver  who  did  not  abuse 
his  tires. 

Its  passing  was  welcomed  by  trade  and  public 
alike  because  it  had  come  to  be  used  as  an  un¬ 


fair  sales  inducement  rather  than  as  a  protection 
for  the  buyer. 

The  industry  then  shifted  from  the  costly 
advertising  of  mileage  claims  to  the  building  of 
real  mileage  into  the  tires. 

As  a  result,  tire  values  have  steadily  im¬ 
proved,  to  the  benefit  of  all  users  alike,  although 
prices  are  today  the  lowest  in  history. 

The  prevailing  practice  of  these  manufac¬ 
turers,  who  produce  over  95%  of  the  tires  in 
the  United  States,  is  expressed  by  the  broadest 
standard  tire  guarantee  in  the  history  of  the 
industry. 


The  members  of  the  Rubber  Institute,  Inc.,  listed  below,  warrant  tires  bearing  their  names  and  serial 
numbers  to  be  free  from  all  defects  of  material  or  workmanship. 

This  warranty  is  unlimited  as  to  time  or  mileage,  the  manufacturer’s  responsibility  continuing  through¬ 
out  the  entire  life  of  the  tire. 

In  case  of  the  failure  of  the  tire  due  to  defect,  no  matter  how  far  or  how  long  that  tire  has  traveled,  fair 
and  equitable  adjustment  will  be  made  by  the  manufacturer  on  the  basis  of  the  tire’s  normal  expectancy 
of  service  had  the  defect  not  appeared. 

It  is  the  intent  and  purpose  of  this  warranty  to  assure  the  buyer  a  quality  product  capable  of  satisfactory 
performance,  the  responsibility  for  which  the  manufacturer  of  the  tire  hereby  assumes. 


a  guarantee  broader  in  its  protection  to  the  individual,  yet  fairer  in  its 
operation  to  all,  than  anything  now  or  ever  placed  before  the  public. 


ajax  rubber  company,  INC. 

the  badger  rubber  works 

the  BRUNSWICK  TIRE  CORP. 
the  COLUMBUS  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 
the  COOPER  CORPORATION 
CORDUROY  TIRE  COMPANY  OF  MICHIGAN 
the  DENMAN  CORD  TIRE  CO. 
the  DIAMOND  RUBBER  CO.,  INC. 

DUNLOP  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 
empire  tire  &  RUBBER  CORP.  OF  N. 
the  falls  RUBBER  COMPANY,  INC. 


THE  FEDERAL  RUBBER  CO. 

FIDELITY  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 
FIRESTONE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 

THE  FISK  RUBBER  COMPANY,  INC. 

G.  &  J,  TIRE  CO. 

THE  GENERAL  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 
THE  GIANT  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY 
THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  COMPANY 
THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 
J.  HAMILTON  RUBBER  MFG.  COMPANY 
HARTFORD  RUBBER  WORKS  CO. 


HOOD  RUBBER  COMPANY 
INDIA  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY 
KELLY-SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  COMPANY 
LAMBERT  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 
LEVIATHAN  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 

THE  MANSFIELD  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 
MARATHON  RUBBER  CO.,  INC. 
McCLAREN  RUBBER  CO. 

MICHELIN  TIRE  COMPANY 
THE  MILLER  RUBBER  COMPANY 
THE  MOHAWK  RUBBER  COMPANY 


MONARCH,  THE  HARTVILLE  RUBBER  CO. 
MURRAY  RUBBER  COMPANY 
THE  NORTHERN  RUBBER  COMPANY 
THE  NORWALK  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 
OVERMAN  CUSHION  TIRE  CO.,  INC. 
REVERE  RUBBER  CO. 

SAMSON  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CORP. 

THE  SEIBERLING  RUBBER  COMPANY 
STANDARD  FOUR  TIRE  COMPANY 
UNITED  STATES  RUBBER  COMPANY 


Members  of  THE  R  UBBER  INSTITUTE,  Incorporated 
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A  Paying  Investment 


NEY  stanchions  will 

neither  worry  your  cow  nor 
worry  you.  Comfort  for  the  cow 
is  assured.  They  flip  shut,  no 
levers  to  cvperate. 

Ney  Stalls  and  Stan- 
chions  are  thor¬ 
oughly  practical. 

They  are  the  result 
of  study  and  many 
applications, because 
Ney  Dairy  Barn 
Equipment  must  up¬ 
hold  a  reputation  of 
50  years  for  giving  a 


full  dollar’s  worth  of  service. 

Ney  Dairy  Barn  Equipment  and 
Ney  Hay  Tools  are  sold  by 
dealers  the  country 
over.  Thousands  are 
in  use  giving  satis¬ 
faction.  Your  dealer 
is  probably  a  Ney 
dealer.  Write  for  a 
copy  of  the  Ney 
Catalog,  Noi  180  i 

The  NeyMfg.  Co. 

Canton,  Ohio 

ESTABLISHED  1879 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 


The  complete  Ney  Line  includes  stalls,  stanchions,  water 
bowls,  pens,  litter  carriers,  haying  tools,  including  hay  carriers, 
hay  forks,  hay  knives.  Pulleys  and  hardware  specialties. 


Reports  from  hundreds  of  Blizzard  Ensilage  Cutter  owners 
show  that  silo-filling  costs  are  cut  H  to  K  by  favmg  in  labor 
and  power.  The  large  capacity  saves  hours  of  mirng  time-— 
the  self  feed  feature  saves  at  least  one  man— Blizzard  cute 
fast  as  two  men  can  throw  bundles  from  tlm  load.  Light¬ 
running  efficiency  means  most  work  per  H.  P.  Get  the  catalog. 
Gears  run  In  oil.  Elerated  125  feet  In  test. 

Amazingly  light -running.  Record  capacity  for  each  size. 

Automatic  self-feed.  Makes  fine-cut  ensilage. 

Adjustable  outlet,  elevates  AU  moving  parM  steel  en- 
'  any  angle.  cased  for  safety. 


BLIZZARD 

ENSILAGE  CUTTER 


With  the  A,  A, 

Dairyman 


How  to  Bring  Order  Out  of  Chaos 


FREE 

Here’s  real  help 
for  sizing-up  cutters 
Telia  how  to  figure  actual 
capacity  of  any  ensilage 
cutter.  How  to  figure  pul¬ 
ley  speed.  What  speed  is 
most  efficient. 

Study  Blizzard  roecifica- 
tiona  and  rating.  Compare 
power  needed,  capacity  se¬ 
cured  .quality  of  work  done, 
safety,  convenience,  etc. 
You’ll  understand  why 
Blizzard  has  averaged  27% 
gain  or  more  each  year 
since  1924. 

The  Jos.  Dick  Mfg.  Co. 
Dept.  85  Canton.  0. 


511  Dead  Rats 

From  One  Baiting — Not  a  Poison 

“First  night  I  put  out  the  new  Rat 
Killer,  I  counted  282  dead  rats,”  writes 
Pat  Sneed  of  Oklahoma.  “In  three 
days’  time  I  had  picked  up  511  dead 
ones.  A  pile  of  rats  from  one  baiting.” 

Greedily  eaten  oni 
bait.  Affects  Brown 
Hats,  Mice  and 
Gophers  only.  Harm¬ 
less  to  other  animals, 
poultry  or  humans. 
Pests  die  outside, 
away  from  .buildings. 

So  confident  are  the  distributors  that  Imperial 
at  Killer  will  do  as  well  for  you.  that  they  offer 
I  send  a  large  $2.00  bottle  (Farm  Size),  for  only 
le  dollar,  on  10-Days’  Trial. 

Send  no  money— just  your  name  and  address  to 
noerial  Laboratories.  2009  Coca  Cola  building,  Kansas 
ity  Mo.,  and  the  shipment  will  be  made  at  once, 
i  COD.  mail.  If  it  does  not  quickly  klU  these 
“sts,  your  doUar  wiU  be  cheerfully  refunded.  So 
rite  today. 


When  writing  Advertisers 

Mention  American  Agriculturist 


Ayrshire  Calves 

FREE  FREE 

Each  day  at  the  N.  Y  State 
Fair  a  pure  bred  Ayrshire  bull 
or  heifer  calf  will  be  given  away 
absolutely  free. 

Every  farmer  or  member  of 
his  family  residing  on  a  farm  is 
entitled  to  an  opportunity  of  get¬ 
ting  one  of  these  calves  from  the 
Perfect  Breed  with  the  Four  Per 
Cent  Milk.  Just  register  at  the 
Ayrshire  booth. 

You  will  be  surprised 
how  cheaply  you  can 
buy  an  Ayrshire, 

Ayrshire  Breeders^  Ass^n 

86  Center  Street 
Brandon  Vermont 


IF  it  is  possible  to  stimulate  thought 
on  the  question  of  production  of  milk 
and  the  marketing  of  it  and  come  to 
a  conclusion  as  the  result  of  sound 
judgment  in  place  of  giving  way  tb 
prejudices  and  feelings,  keeping  in 
mind  the  final  results  to  be  gained, 
something  worth  while  will  be  ac¬ 
complished. 

Just  now,  thought  is  being  turned 
to  increased  production,  probably  for 
the  reason  that  there  may  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  of  sufficient  milk  to  supply  the 
market  later  in  the  year.  One  rea¬ 
son  for  this  is  that  more  milk  has 
been  produced  for  the  past  four  or  six 
months  than  was  needed  or,  in  other 
words,  there  has  been  a  surplus. 

Now  farmers  are  being  asked  to 
speed  up  production  at  an  increased 
cost.  This  is  a  result  of  surplus.  For 
four  months  or  more  they  accepted  a 
reduction  of  a  cent  a  quart  on  the 
fluid  market  on  account  of  this  same 
surplus.  It  would  seem  that  he  is 
being  penalized  twice  for  the  same 
thing.  The  result  of  the  operation  is 
like  a  two  edged  sword. 

Feelings  or  Judgment? 

Suppose  the  forty  seven  cents  per 
hundred  which  was  the  reduction  from 
March  first  to  July  15  could  have  been 
deducted  and  put  in  a  fund  and  dis¬ 
bursed  as  a  bonus  later  in  the  year  it 
certainly  would  have  been  worth  while. 
Why  was  not  this — or  something  sim¬ 
ilar — done?  The  answer  is  plain;  re¬ 
fusal  to  consent  to  be  governed;  want 
of  organization.  What  this  represents 
in  total  dollars  or  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  of  milk  is  what  it  cost  this 
year  to  allow  prejudice  and  feelings  to 
get  the  better  of  judgment.  Which 
is  better  for  the  dairymen’s  welfare 
to  be  guided  by  feelings  or  guided 
by  judgment? 

There  is  one  vital  factor  in  the 
production  and  marketing  of  milk  in 
this  territory  which  has  never  been 
accurately  ascertained  and  assembled; 
the  yearly  fluid  market  requirements 
by  months  in  the  so  called  New  York 
Milk  Shed  and  the  yearly  production 
by  months.  The  line  of  demarkation 
of  the  New  York  Milk  Shed  has  nev¬ 
er  been  more  clearly  defined  than  at 
present.  It  would  therefore  seem  of 
first  importance  to  know  just  when 
and  what  this  surplus  is  and  just  what 
proportionate  part  of  the  surplus  each 
organization  and  marketing  agency  and 
individual  farmers  collectively  is  car¬ 
rying  and  how  this  is  reflected  in  the 
prices  received  by  the  producers. 

Information  Should  Come  Be¬ 
fore  Action 

If  there  was  one  agency  which  did 
nothing  else  but  assemble  and  digest 
this  information  it  would  be  one  big 
step  for  progress.  Half  a  dozen  in¬ 
telligent  men  with  this  information 
could  very  accurately  determine  wheth¬ 
er  or  not  increased  production  would 
be  advisable  and  if  so  when. 

It  is  no  more  than  what  every  large 
dealer  does  and  has  done  for  years. 
What  well  organized  industry  does  not 
do  it? 

With  this  one  thing  in  operation  the 
next  natural  thing  would  be  to  sell 
milk  at  a  uniform  price  and  so  on  one 
step  leading  to  another.  The  milk 
marketing  problem  as  we  have  it  to¬ 
day  appears  to  he  very  complicated 
and  complex  but  by  analyzing  it  so  that 
we  can  see  the  principal  basic  factors 
and  study  each  one  alone  and  then 


their  relationship  to  one  another  in 
cool,  calm  judgment,  we  will  find  that 
the  greatest  obstacles  to  a  solution  of 
milk  problem  exists  to  a  great  extent 
in  our  feelings  and  imaginations.  We 
will  find  that  consent  to  be  governed 
will  bring  order  out  of  chaos. — R.  D. 
Cooper,  New  York. 


Filling  the  Silo  Economically 

The  state  of  Wisconsin  has  over 
100,000  silos  and  considerable  work 
has  been  done  in  an  effort  to  work  out 
economical  ways  of  filling  them.  A 
manufacturer  of  farm  equipment  in 
studying  the  cost  of  filling  found  that 
it  averaged  $1.15  a  ton  where  two 
neighbors  co-operated  in  filling  and 
$1.56  where  an  individual  farmer  filled 
his  own  silo.  The  two  neighbor  plan 
has  become  quite  common  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  makes  it  possible  to  fill  the 
silo  at  the  proper  time. 

The  following  figures  were  taken 
from  two  farmers  who  worked  together 
using  a  12-horsepower  gas  engine  and 
a  17-inch  cutter  to  put  10  acres  of  corn 
averaging  10  tons  per  acre  into  the 

qilo  Crew  of  Labor 

Hours 

Men  Horses  Men  Horses 

1  Binder . . .  1  3  12  36 

2  Teams,  hauling  and  cutting....  3  4  48  64 

1  Man  in  silo .  1  ..  1® 

1  Man  at  engine  and  cutter....  1  ..  16 

Total . -  — .  92  100 

92  JIan  Hours  @  50c . - . $46.00 

100  Horse  power  hours  @  20c .  20.00 

25  Pounds  binder  twine  @  14c .  3.50 

10  Gallons  gasoline  @  15c .  1-50 

Lubricating  oil . 50 

12  H.P.  gasohne  engine  and  17  in.  cutter  16 

hours  @  $1  .  19-95 

Depreciation  on  binder  (life  750  acres  cost  $225) 

@  40c  per  acre .  4-90 

Total . . .$91-50 

Cost  per  ton . 

With  this  crew  one  man  runs  the 
binder  with  3  horses,  1  man  stays  with 
the  engine  and  helps  unload,  while  2 
men  drive  a  team  each,  and  they  have 
1  man  in  the  field  that  helps  them  load 
the  wagon.  One  extra  man  in  the  silo. 


Young  Calf  Needs  Grain 
Along  With  Pasture 

UNDER  the  present  system  of  pas¬ 
ture  management  it  is  false  econ¬ 
omy  to  force  young  calves,  two  to  five 
months  old,  to  subsist  on  grass  alone. 
Although  very  young  calves  relish  short 
pasture  grass  because  it  is  palatable 
and  comparatively  nutritious,  they  do 
not  have  the  capacity  to  consume  it  in 
{Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


He — For  heaven’s  sake,  An¬ 
gelina,  give  me  your  hand! 

She — Not  till  you’ve  asked  Pa, 
Reggie. — London  Opinion. 


■  American  Agriculturist,  August  25,  1928 

"large  enough  quantities  to  maintain 
normal  growth  and  weight. 

If  the  calves  are  out  on  pasture, 
grain  them  at  least  once  a  day.  A 
good  mixture  to  use  consists  of  25 
pounds  of  corn  meal,  50  pounds  ground 
oats,  50  pounds  wheat  bran,  and  25 
pounds  of  oil  meal.  If  it  is  inconven¬ 
ient  to  use  this  mixture  any  good  com¬ 
mercial  calf  growing  ration  may  be 
used. 

The  amount  of  grain  to  feed  depends 
on  the  condition  of  the  pasture  and  the 
bloom  of  the  calves.  After  the  calves 
are  six  months  old  and  are  growthy 
they  can  subsist  on  pasture  grass  alone 
if  the  pastures  have  an  abundance  of 
good  grass. 

Normal  growth  in  calves  results  in 
good  size  and  early  production. — N,  J, 
STATE  EIGPEBIMENT  STATIONj 
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Water— and  Milk  Profits 

WATER  in  the  milk  bucket  is  a  very 
profitable  farm  product — provided 
it  has  first  been  converted  into  milk. 
This  statement  is  illustrated  in  a  strik¬ 
ing  manner  by  some  comparisons  made 
by  Tester  L.  M.  Dawley  of  the  Ville- 
nova,  New  York,  Dairy  Herd  Improve¬ 
ment  Association,  concerning  the  pro¬ 
duction  records  of  two  herds  before 
and  after  installing  water  bowls  in 
dairy  barn  stalls. 

“Two  of  our  members”,  states  Mr. 
Dawley,  “installed  water  bowls  late  in 
December,  1927,  after  I  had  figured  up 
the  records  for  that  month.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  data  for  December  before  using 
the  water  bowls  and  for  January  after 
installation. 

“Besides  the  gain  on  milk  and  fat 
production  and  profits  per  cow,  chores 
take  less  labor  when  water  bowls  are 
used.” 

Records  Before  Installation  of  Water  Buckets 
Month  of  December.  1927 

Herd 
No.  I 

kr.  Milk  Produced . .  541  lbs. 

At.  Fat  Produced . .  19.5  lbs. 

Av.  Cost  Feed  Per  Cow . $8.55 

Av.  Cost  Pound  Fat . 57 

Av.  Cost  100  lbs.  Milk .  2.04 

Returns  for  each  dollar  expended 
for  feed .  1.42  1.25 

Records  After  Installation  of  Water  Buckets 
Month  of  January,  1928 

Herd  Herd 
No.  I  No.  2 

Av.  Milk  Produced . ,  727  lbs.  604  lbs. 

Av.  Fat  Produced .  24.9  lbs.  21.1  lbs. 

Av.  Cost  Feed  Per  Cow . $9.36  $8.51 

Av.  Cost  Pound  Fat . 57  .48 

Av.  Cost  100  lbs.  Milk .  1.93  1.66 

Returns  for  each  dollar  expended 
for  feed .  1.43  1.71 

Herd  No.  1  has  19  cows  and  Herd 
No.  2  has  20  cows.  Some  cows  fresh¬ 
ened  during  this  time  but  others  were 
drying  off  enough  to  compensate. 

These  figures  would  indicate  that 
Herd  No.  1  had  received  more  nearly  a 
sufficient  supply  of  water  before  install¬ 
ing  water  bowls  than  Herd  No.  2,  as 
the  latter  herd  shows  a  larger  increase 
in  production  than  Herd  No.  1  after 
bowls  were  installed. 


Herd 
No.  2 
471  lbs, 
15.9  lbs. 
$7.90 
.66 
2.23 
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Milking  Machines  Proving 
Practical 

^N  extensive  study  as,  to  the  economy 
and  efficiency  of  milking  machines 
is  being  made  by  the  Dairy  Husbandry 
Department  of  Iowa  State  College, 
Ames,  Iowa.  While  the  work  is  not 
completed,  the  most  recent  results  in¬ 
dicate  that: 

1.  The  use  of  the  machine  does  not 
affect  the  milk  flow. 

2.  With  a  herd  of  approximately  25 
cows,  time  saving  amounts  to  about 
48.5%.  One  man  with  a  machine  can 
replace  two  men  hand  milking. 

3.  One  man  operating  two  units  is 
More  efficient  than  if  he  attempts  to 
operate  three  units. 

4.  Unless  great  care  is  exercised  in 
cleaning  the  machine  and  in  operating 
it,  the  bacterial  count  will  be  higher 
than  with  hand  milking. 

5.  The  sediment  content  of  machine 
drawn  milk  is  lower  than  that  qf  hand 
<irawn  milk. — i.  w.  D. 


Plymouth  Z-Door  Sedan,  $700 


AUTOMOBILE  DOLLAR  IMEW  VALVE 


Roadster  •  •  •  ^673 

{jvith  rumble  seat) 

Coupe  •  •  •  685 

Touring  •  •  •  695 

2-Door  Sedan  •  700 

De  Luxe  Coupe  •  735 

(with  rumble  seat) 

4-Door  Sedan  •  735 

Ml  prices  f.o.b.Detroit.  Plymouth 
dealers  are  in  a  position  to 
extend  the  convenience 
of  time  payments. 


The  new  Chp^slcr-built  Plymouth  offers  entirely 
new  style,  size,  comfort,  ability  and  distinction 
to  the  millions  who  desire  and  deserve  quality  and 
performance  at  low  price. 

These  buyers,  measuring  what  others  offer  at  or  near 
this  price,  find  this  newest  Chrysler  product  giving 
far  more  dollar-for-dollar  value  in  full  sire,  in  style 
and  in  every  phase  of  performance,  than  any  of  the 
few  other  cars  in  the  lowest-priced  group. 

For  no  other  than  the  Chrysler-Plymouth  gives  for 
style  the  new  chromium-plated  slender-pro&e  radi¬ 
ator,  the  new  type  fenders,  the  pleasing  new  arched 
window  silhouette.  No  other  gives  for  comfort  and 
elegance,  such  full-sized,  roomy,  luxuriously  uphol¬ 
stered  and  finely  fitted  bodies. 

No  other  gives  for  performance  true  high  compression 
through  the  “Silver-Dome”  high-compression  engine 
using  any  fuel;  and  for  safety,  the  surety  and  ease  of 
light-action,  internal  expanding  hydraulic  four-wheel 
brakes  with  squeakless  moulded  brake  linings. 

And  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  features  unique  to 
Plymouth  which  are  convincing  thousands  upon  thou¬ 
sands  that  the  Plymouth  is  the  standard  whereby 
to  judge  values  in  the  lowest-priced  fields— that  any¬ 
thing  less  than  the  Plymouth  gives  is  less  than  your 
dollar’s  worth. 


PLYMOUTH  MOTOR  CORPORATION 

(Division  of  Chrysler  Corporation) 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


Milk  Prices 

The  following  are  the  August  prices 
for  Dflilk  in  the  basic  zone  of  201-210 
miles  from  New  York  City, 
tiairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 


on  milk  testing 

3.5%. 

Sheffield  on 

the  basis  of 

3%. 

Dairymen’s 

Sheffield 

CUiS 

League 

Producers 

I  Fluid  Milk.... 

3.37 

3.17 

2  Fluid  Cream 

2.10 

2A  Fluid  Cream 

2.26 

2B  CdDd.  Milk.. 

Roft  Cheese.. 

2.31 

3  Evap.  Cond. 

1.90 

Milk  Powder 

Hard  Cheese 

2.40 

Butter  and  American  cheese.  Based  on  New  York 
City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  American 
cheese. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  August  1927  was  $2.95 
for  3.5%  milk,  and  Sheffield’s  $2.80  for  3%. 

the  abdve  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
pcieee  me  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  receifed 
fro*  the  dealer  is  the  result  of  the  weighted  average. 

July  Prices  Announced 
Dairymen's  League 

The  Dairymen’s  League  announces 
the  following  pool  prices  for  July  for 
3.5%  milk. 

Gross  . . $2.34 

Expenses  . 06 

Net  Pool .  2.28 

Certificates  of  Indebtedness . 15 


Net  Cash  to  farmers . $2.13 

The  net  cash  price  to  farmers  in 
July,  1927,  for  3.5%  milk  was  $2.14 
(3%,  $1.94).  The  July,  1926,  net  cash 
price  was  $1.95  for  3.5%  milk. 

Sheffield  Prices 

The  Sheffield  Producers  announce  the 
cash  price  to  producers  for  3%  milk 
in  the  201-210  mile  zone,  as  $2,371/2  per 
hundred,  ($2,571/2  for  3.5%  milk).  The 
price  paid  in  July,  1927,  was  $2.30% 
for  3%  milk,  $2,501/2  for  3.5%).  The 
July,  1926,  price  was  $2.22  (3%). 

Fancy  Butter  Advances  Sharply 

CREAMERY  Aug.  15  Aug.  8  Aug.  17, 

SALTED  '927 

Higher  than  extra...  48  -48'/2  46'/2-47  42'/2-42% 

Extra  ;(92se) .  47 'A-  46  41^/4 

84>9I  score .  43‘/2-47  42'/2-45%  37  -41 

Lower  Grades .  41  -43  40  -42  35'/2-36'/2 

The  butter  market  has  performed  in 
a  most  unusual  manner  during  the 
past  week.  Prices  have  advanced  a 
full  cent  and  a  half  on  creamery  extras. 


and  higher  scoring  marks.  Lower 
grades  have  advanced  an  even  cent. 
The  unexpected  strength  in  the  market 
is  best  explained  by  two  factors.  First, 
consumption  is  unusually  heavy.  Re¬ 
ceivers  in  many  cases  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  piece  out  their  supplies  in  or¬ 
der  to  satisfy  the  regular  trade.  Un¬ 
der  existing  conditions  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  premiums  have  been  offer¬ 
ed  resulting  in  the  steady  price  ad¬ 
vance.  In  the  second  place,  an  un¬ 
usual  amount  of  storing  has  been  im 
progress  considering  the  season  of  the 
year.  Many  buyers  have  been  defer¬ 
ring  the  purchase  of  goods  they  usual¬ 
ly  put  away  and  now  they  must  buy. 
However,  the  bulk  of  the  demand  is 
coming  mainly  from  regular  distrib¬ 
utors  and  they  seem  to  be  buying 
against  current  trade  needs. 

The  unusually  hot  weather  that 
we  have  experienced  of  late  has 
been  responsible  for  a  large  portion 
of  the  change  in  the  market.  Many 
marks  that  ordinarily  pass  high  class¬ 
ification,  have  shown  hot  weather  ef¬ 
fects,  forcing  them  into  the  lower 
classifications.  This  has  materially 
lessened  the  supply  of  fancy  butter. 

As  faf  as  we  are  able  to  see  at  this 
writing,  the  outlook  is  firm.  Even 
though  a  slight  lull  may  come,  two  fac¬ 
tors  remain  in  the  producers’  favor  and 
cannot  be  eliminated  over  night.  One 
factor  is  the  shortage  in  cold  storage 
holdings  of  25,000,000  pounds  compar¬ 
ed  with  a  year  ago.  The  other  factor 
is  the  time  of  year.  The  make  is 
steadily  on  the  decrease,  only  gradual¬ 
ly  now,  but  we  are  on  the  descent. 

No  Change  in  Fresh  Cheese 

Aug.  17, 
1927 

25  -26  25  -26% 

24 

26%  27'/2-28'/2 


one  that  is  rather  hazardous  to  fore¬ 
tell. 

At  this  writing,  August  15  P.  M., 
the  situation  is  steady.  A  few  job¬ 
bers  who  have  been  working  on  their 
own  storage  stocks  have  swung  back 
to  fresh  eggs  which  has  helped  the 
situation.  A  good  many  lots  of  in¬ 
coming  eggs  show  too  much  heat  to 
bring  a  price. 

Live  Poultry  Prices  Boom 


cents  a  barrel.  Good  sound  stock  has 
sold  up  to  $2.00  and  $2.25,  but  none 
higher.  Long  Islands  and  Jerseys  are 
in  moderate  supply,  and  are  moving 
rather  slowly  mostly  at  $2.00  or  slight¬ 
ly  less  per  barrel.  Prices  are  just  a 
shade  under  what  they  were  a  week 
ago. 

Feeds  and  Grains 


FOWLS 

Colored  . 

Leghorn  . 

BROILERS  . 

Colored  . 

Leghorn  . 

DUCKS.  Nearby 


Aug.  15  Aug.  8 


28-31 

22-26 

25-38 

25-33 

22-24 


27-28 
■  8-24 

27-40 

25-33 

22-24 


Aug.  17, 
1927 

25 

18-20 

20-29 

18-25 

20 


Aug.  15  Aug.  8 


LIVE  POULTRY  SHIPPERS 

SHIP  YOUR  BROILERS,  fowl,  rabbits  and 
other  joultry  to  a  house  which  gives  you: 

PROMPT  RETURNS— HIGHEST  PRICES. 
MINIMUM  SHRINKAGE  (Returns  lon  every  pouno 
we  sell), 

ADVICE  WHEN  TO  SHIP  TO  STRIKE  BEST 
FREE  USE  OF  COOPS. 

Tags,  bulletins  or  other  information. 

BAEDECKER  &  WILLIAMS,  INC., 

West  Washington  Market  New  York  Citi' 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


STATE 
FLATS 

Fresh  Fancy  .  25  -26 

Fresh  Average  .  -24 

Held  Fancy  .  25'/2-26% 

Held  Average  . 

The  market  has  been  adequately  sup¬ 
plied  with  fresh 'cheese  since  our  last 
report  and  has  held  very  firm.  In  the 
west  there  is  an  undertone  that  indi¬ 
cates  growing  firmness.  To  add  to 
this  better  outlook  is  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  choicer  June  state  fiats  are 
held  at  slightly  higher  prices  than 
quoted.  A  few  pet  marks  are  held  at 
27  cents,  altho  we  hear  of  no  sales  re¬ 
ported  above  26%  up  to  this  writing. 
On  Saturday,  August  11th,  the  ^  best 
prices  obtainable  on  Junes  was  26% 
cents,  while  fresh  fiats  ranged  from  25 
to  26  depending  upon  quality,  under¬ 
grades  usually  sold  from  23  to  24  cents 

Nearby  Egg  Prices  Unchanged 


The  live  poultry  market  surely  is  a 
life  saver  this  year,  if  it  ever  was.  A 
comparison  of  the  prices  above  tells 
the  story  in  a  nut  shell.  The  poorest 
Leghorn  broilers  this  year  are  selling 
at  the  same  price  that  the  best  ones 
sold  for  a  year  ago  and  colored  broilers 
are  nine  to  ten  cents  above  what  they 
were  last  year.  Fowls  also  show  a 
marked  improvement,  not  only  over 
last  week,  but  over  a  year  ago.  The 
live  poultry  in  short  might  very  well 
be  termed  a  runaway  affair.  The 
only  birds  that  have  eased  off  slightly 
are  broilers,  and  that  reduction  has 
been  hardly  more  than  a  cent  per 
pound. 

Just  because  the  live  poultry  mar¬ 
ket  is  booming  is  no  sign  that  we 
should  let  down  the  bars.  The  same 
care  that  shippers  have  taken  in  the 
past  in  grading  their  birds  and  finish¬ 
ing  them  is  still  necessary.  In  fact,  it 
is  more  necessary  for  with  the  higher 
market  buyers  are  more  critical  and 
subject  to  fault  finding. 


FUTURES 

Aug.  15 

Aug.  8 

Aug.  10, 

(At  Chicago) 

1927 

Wheat  (Sept.).... 

1.11% 

i.loya 

1.42'/, 

Corn  (Sept.) . 

.86% 

.95% 

1.11% 

Oats  (Sept.) . 

.36% 

.36% 

.48 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  New  York) 

Wheat.  No.  2  Red 

1.53% 

1.51 

1.541/8 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel.. 

1.14% 

1.19% 

1.28% 

Oats,  No.  2 

.51 

.51 

.57% 

FEEDS 

Aug.  13, 

(At  Buffalo) 

Aug.  It 

ADg.  4 

1927 

Grade  Oats  . 

33.00 

41.00 

37.00 

Spring  Bran  . 

27.00 

29.00 

30.00 

Hard  Bran  . 

30.00 

30.00 

33.00 

Standard  Mids  .... 

29.00 

30.00 

39,00 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 

36.00 

39.00 

43.00 

Flour  Mids  . 

45.00 

40.00 

42.00 

Red  Dog  . 

49.00 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

40.50 

42.00 

43,00 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

44.00 

42.00 

43.00 

Corn  Meal  . 

43.25 

45.00 

48,00 

Gluten  Feed  . 

54.25 

43.25 

36.50 

Gluten  Meal  . . 

54.75 

46,50 

36%  C.  S.  Meal 

44,00 

44.00 

39.50 

41%  C.  S.  Meal 

51.00 

51.00 

41.50 

43%  C.  S.  Meal 

53.00 

53.00 

43.50 

34%  0.  P.  Linseed 

Meal  . 

50.00 

51.00 

47.00 

The  above  quotations 

are  those 

of  the  local  Buffalo 

toarket  and  are  F.  0. 

B.  They 

are  reported  In  the 

weekly  letter  of  the 

N.  Y.  State  Department  of 

Live  Stock 


LIVE  CALVES  (per  100  lb) 
Aug.  15 

Prime  .  18.50-19.00 

Medium  .  13.00-18.25 

Culls  .  10.00-12.00 

STEERS  (per  100  lb) 

Best  . . .  15.00-15.35 

Medium  .  11.00-14.00 

Common  .  9.00-10.50 

BULLS  (per  100  lb.) 

Best  heavy .  9.50-  9.75 

Medium  .  8.50-  9.50 

Common  light .  7.50-  8.25 

COWS  (per  100  lb.) 

Best  heavy .  10.00-11.00 


Aug.  8 
18.50-19.00 
13.00-18.25 
10.00-12.00 


Aug.  17, 
1927 

17.50-18.00 

13.00-17.25 

9.00-12.00 


14.75-15.35  (2.75-13.00 

11.00-14.50  11.00-12.50 
9,00-10.50  9.00-10.50 

9.50- 9.75  6.75-  7.00 

8.50- 9.25  4.75-  6.25 

7.75-8.25  4.00-  4.50 


10.00-11.00  7.50-  8.00 

7.25-  9.75  6.00-  7.00 

4.75-  7.00  3.00-  5.00 

5.00-  9.75  3.00-  5.50 


NEARBY  WHITE 

Hennery 

Selected  Extras 
Average  Extras  . 

Extra  Firsts  . 

Firsts  . 

Gathered  . 

Pullets  . 

Pewees  . 

BROWNS 

Hennery  . 

(Gathered  . 


Aug.  15  Aug.  8 


44-47 

40-42 

36-39 

33-35 

32-36 

30- 34 
25-27 

39-43 

31- 38 


44-47 

40-42 

36-39 

33-35 

32-36 

25-26 

39-42 

31-38 


Aug.  17, 
1927 
46-48 
43-45 

38- 41 
32-36 

29- 40 
28-30 
18-22 

39- 44 

30- 38 


15.00-16.00  15.50-15.65 

12.50- 14.75  13.00-15.25 

9.00-12.00  9.00-12.00 

10.25-11.25  11.50-12.00 
10.75-11.75  11.00-11.50 

11.50- 12.25  9.50-10.50 

.I5-.20  .20-  .22 


Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 
Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 
Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  in  New  York  City. 
Established  1883,  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet 
for  y6ur  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and 
free  holiday  calendar  folder  K  27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc.  co^n^muslon 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  City  Merchant 


EGG  PRODUCERS 

Get  Best  Net  Results 

by  shipping  their  eggs  to  a  house  making  a  special¬ 
ty  of  Pancy  Ouality  White  and  Brown  Eggs.  Our 
25  Tears  experience  in  the  business  will  be  of 
some  benefit  to  you  if  you  .ship  high  qualityi 

ESCHENBRENNER  &  CO.,  INC. 

Cor.  Reade  &  Hudson  Sts.,  New  York 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Ship 

LIVE  BROILERS,  CALVES,  EGGS 

we  remit  daily  at  top  market.  Write  for  coop.s, 
tags.  Information  on  market  prices,  etc.  J.  C.  B. 
has  satisfied  thousands  of  shippers  for  over  23  years. 

Compare  oar  sales  with  others* 

Joseph  C.  Berman,  Inc.,  'v: 


There  has  been  no  material  change 
in  the  egg  market  since  last  week’s  re¬ 
port.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  has 
been  nothing  in  the  egg  market  over 
which  we  can  kick  up  our  heels,  except 
that  prices  have  held  steady.  It  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  the  recent  ad¬ 
vances  in  the  market,  following  short 
supplies,  have  attracted  more  eggs  to 
New  York  City.  At  any  rate,  we  have 
been  getting  more  eggs.  At  the  same 
time,  trade  has  been  relatively  light 
and  buyers  have  been  operating  in  a 
most  conservative  manner.  The  fan¬ 
cier  marks  of  nearbys  have  been  enjoy¬ 
ing  a  little  the  better  of  the  deal  for 
they  have  not  been  in  over  supply. 
Complaint  of  hot  weather  effects  has 
been  with  us  and  the  high  tempera¬ 
tures  have  taken  out  of  the  choicer 
classifications  many  marks  that  have 
served  to  swell  the  quantity  of  inter¬ 
mediate  and  lower  grades.  These 
lower  classifications  have  given  us 
some  concern  during  the  past  week  and 
on  one  or  two  days  we  were  a  little 
afraid  we  might  see  a  slight  shading 
of  prices.  Some  operators  preferred 
to  use  the  choicer  qualities  of  storage 
eggs  rather  than  pay  the  high  prices 
for  the  strictly  top  marks.  It  makes 
a  three  sided  affair  of  the  market  and 


Medium  .  7.00-  9.50 

Cutters  .  4.50-  6.75 

Reactors  .  5.00-  9.75 

LAMBS  (per  100  lb.) 

Prime  .  15.50-1600 

Medium  . 12.75-14.75 

Culls  . 9.00-12.00 

HOGS  (per  100  lb.) 

Up  to  150  lbs .  10.25-11.25 

150-200  lbs .  10.75-11.75 

Over  200  lbs .  11.70-12.75 

RABBITS  (per  lb.)  .15-  .22 
VEAL  CALVES  (per  lb.) 

Country  dressed  .16-  .25  .15-. 25  .14-  .25 

The  live  veal  market  is  steady  at 
existing  quotations,  but  the  demand  is 
nothing  to  rave  over.  When  veal 
reaches  19  cents  on  the  hoof,  Mrs.  John 
H.  Housewife  is  going  to  become  a 
little  bit  cautious. 

The  lamb  market  shows  more  activ¬ 
ity,  and  prices  have  gained. 

Steers  and  cows  are  not  as  firmly 
established  as  are  the  hulls.  Altho 
prices  show  advance  over  last  week, 
between  the  two  reports  both  steers 
and  cows  at  one  time  were  on  a  high¬ 
er  level. 

The  hog  market  is  steady  but  firm. 

The  country  dressed  veal  market  is 
singing  the  same  old  tune.  Receipts 
are  light  hut  demand  is  quiet”. 

Hay  a  Shade  Higher 

Hay  shows  some  improvement  since 
last  week,  some  choice  lines  of  No.  1 
Timothy  have  sold  as  high  as  $26.00, 
others  at  $25.00.  Timothy  grading 
No.  2  generally  sells  at  $22.00  to  $24.00 ' 
No.  3  $19.00  to  $21.00.  Timothy  con¬ 
taining  mixtures  of  grass  or  clover, 
generally  $2.00  under  straight  Tim¬ 
othy  quotations. 

Potato  Market  Quiet 

The  potato  market  is  rather  quiet  at 
this  writing.  Supplies  are  not  bur¬ 
densome,  still  there  seems  to  be  no 
snap  to  the  trade.  For  one  thing, 
many  of  the  offerings  from  Maryland, 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina  are  very 
poor.  Some  selling  as  low  as  75 


Agriculture  and  Markets. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables 

Shippers  of  perishables  both  fruit 
and  vegetables  should  keep  close  td 
the  radio  every  day  now,  as  heavy  ship¬ 
ments  of  lettuce,  celery  and  other  veg¬ 
etables  begin  to  move,  as  well  as  ear¬ 
ly  apples. 

Apples  in  baskets  are  selling  well 
where  they  show  good  grading.  When 
we  drop  below  these  choicer  marks 
they  are  begging  for  buyers.  Prices 
cover  a  wide  range,  anywhere  from  50 
cents  to  $2.50  depending  on  quality  and 
variety.  Poor  to  average  stuff  usu¬ 
ally  sells  from  50  cents  to  $1.25  per 
bushel  depending  on  variety,  while  fair 
to  fancy  stock  ranges  from  $1.00  to 
$2.50  depending  on  variety.  Prices 
on  fair  to  fancy  marks  are  as  follows: 
Astrachan,  $1.00  to  $1.50;  Duchess, 
$1.00  to  $1.50;  Gravestein,  $1.13  to 
$1.50;  Stars  $1.25  to  $1.75;  Transpar¬ 
ent,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  Twenty-ounce,  $1.50 
to  $2.50;  Wealthy  $1.25  to  $1.75;  Wil¬ 
liams-Red,  $1.13  to  $2.00. 

The  onion  market  is  steady  to  firm. 
Jersey  yellows  per  basket  $1.00  to 
$1.40;  Jersey  white  $1.00  to  $2.25  de¬ 
pending  on  size.  Small  stock  bring¬ 
ing  top  quotation.  Western  New  York 
Yellows  $2.50  to  $2.75  per  hundred 
pound  bag;  Orange  County  yellows 
$2.25  to  $2.50,  while  reds  are  fifty  cents 
lower,  and  whites  75  cents  to  $2.00  a 
basket. 


With  the  Vegetable  Grower 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 
is  to  be  utilized  and  the  label  will  ap¬ 
pear  only  on  the  crates  that  meet  the 
requirement.  A  series  of  field  meet¬ 
ings  for  the  demonstration  of  the 
grades  and  methods  of  handling  are 
to  be  held. 

The  agricultural  law  of  New  York 
has  been  amended  to  require  that  each 
container,  whether  standard  or  not,  be 
plainly  marked  with  the  numerical 
count  and  with  the  name  and  business 
address  of  the  packer  or  distributor. 
This  section  also  establishes  the  di¬ 
mensions  of  the  standard  crate  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“A  standard  container  for  celery 
shall  have  a  capacity  of  seven  thou¬ 
sand  three  hundred  and  four  cubic 
inches,  including  space  occupied  by  in¬ 
side  corner  posts,  if  any  are  used,  and 
shall  have  the  following  inside  dimen¬ 
sions,  including  space  occupied  by  in¬ 
side  corner  posts,  if  any  are  used: 
length  twenty  and  three-fourths  inches, 
width  sixteen  inches,  depth  twenty- 
two  inches.  If  inside  corner  posts 
are  used  they  shall  not  he  larger  than 
one  and  one-half  inches  square.  Such 
container  shall  be  marked  “standard 
celery  container”* 
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Storms  Cause  Heavy  Damage  in  Central  New  York— County  Notes 


Thunder  storms  have  been  more 
numerous  than  usual  in  central  New 
York  this  year  and  a  number  of  farm 
buildings  have  been  struck  by  lightning 
and  many  burned.  Farm  fire  insur¬ 
ance  is  hard  to  get  in  sufficient  amount 
to  cover  fully  the  value  of  buildings. 
Until  they  have  to  build  new  buildings, 
most  farmers  fail  to  realize  that  farm 
buildings  are  worth  more  than  when 
they  were  built  years  ago  when  labor 
and  lumber  were  cheap.  On  many 
farms,  the  cost  of  replacing  the  build¬ 
ings  is  so  great  that  it  would  be  cheap¬ 
er,  in  case  of  fire,  to  abandon  the  farm 
and  buy  one  with  good  outbuildings. 

I  think  the  finest  Grange  speech  I 
ever  heard  was  made  by  Mr.  L.  J.  Ta¬ 
ber,  master  of  the  National  Grange, 
at  the  Friday  morning  session  of  the 
Middle  Atlantic  State  Grange  confer¬ 
ence  at  Cornell  Thursday,  Aug.  9. 
There  were  about  250  grange  lecturers 
from  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Maryland  who 
spent  three  days  planning  ways  to 
make  grange  work  more  interesting 
and  more  beneficial  in  local  farm  com¬ 
munities.  The  conference  was  very 
constructive  all  the  way  through. 
Speeches  and  discussions  were  for¬ 
ward-looking  and  more  thought  ,  was 
given  to  the  future  of  grange  than  to 
its  history. 

All  kinds  of  insects  seem  to  be  more 
abundant  than  usual  this  year.  Mos¬ 
quitoes  have  been  very  bad,  so  bad,  in 
fact,  that  some  berry  growers  have  had 
to  spray  their  help  with  materials  to 
keep  mosquitoes  away  while  picking 
the  berries.  Something  has  got  to  be 
done  about  these  fleas.  Earlier  in  the 
summer,  there  were  epidemics  of  fleas 
in  several  villages  in  the  central  part 
of  the  state,  including  Herkimer  and 
Endicott.  Now  fleas  are  invading 
some  farm  districts  where  cats  and 
dogs  are  abundant.  Several  varieties 
of  fleas  are  abundant,  all  of  which 
seem  unusually  ferocious  and  attack 
humans  as  well  as  natural  hosts. 
Among  them  are  dog  fleas,  cat  fleas, 
fleas  that  live  on  birds,  and  the  every¬ 
day  species  that  has  given  so  much 
trouble  to  that  portion  of  the  human 
race  that  most  dislike  getting  bathed. 
—Charles  A.  Taylor. 


New  York  County  Notes 

Sullivan  County — Potatoes  are  com¬ 
mencing  to  nothin  the  ground.  Corn  is 
making  a  fast  gain  but  gardens  are  far 
behind  in  production.  Eggs  bring  46 
cents  a  dozen,  butter  40  cents  a  pound. 
There  are  quite  some  huckleberries  and 
blackberries  and  of  good  size.  Most 


farmers  are  through  haying  and  are 
harvesting  oats.  The  Sullivan  County 
fair  will  be  held  at  the  Monticello  fair 
grounds,  August  28-31.  The  past  few 
days  have  been  cold  and  like  fall.  Sev¬ 
eral  fires  have  occurred  in  this  county 
within  a  few  days,  two  big  hotels  among 
the  lost. — P.  E. 

Delaware  County — Three  days  of 
heavy  rains  and  cloudy  weather  the  first 
part  of  the  < week  saturated  the  ground 
and  left  water  standing  on  top.  Much 
hay  was  out  and  some  in  bad  shape  be¬ 
fore  Thursday  when  the  weather  im¬ 
proved.  Showers  late  Friday  put  an 
end  to  haying  for  this  week  again.  The 
number  of  city  people  arriving  at  the 
boarding  houses  this  summer  is  much 
smaller  than  usual.  The  apple  crop 
will  be  pretty  light  this  year.  Oats  are 
lodging  badly  in  many  places.  The 
town  of  Colcester  is  planning  a  TB  clean 
up  this  fall.— E.  M.  N. 

In  Western  New  York 

Genesee  County —  Wheat  harvesting  is 
in  full  swing  now  and  barley  is  ready 
to  cut.  There  is  lots  of  hay  to  be  cut 
yet.  A  great  many  acres  will  go  to 
waste  this  year  because  it  is  so  late. 
It  rained  here  last  night,  but  two  miles 
west  it  scarcely  sprinkled.  Dairy  but¬ 
ter  is  bringing  from  30  to  40  cents  a 
pound,  eggs  32  to  34  cents  a  dozen.— Mrs. 
R.  E.  G. 

Cattaraugua  County — Mrs.  Ernest  El¬ 
lis  of  East  Otto,  a  farm  woman,  held 
the  lucky  number  that  entitled  her  to 
a  new  sedan  at  the  New  Albion  town 
picnic  Saturday,  according  to  her  list  of 
tickets,  but  had  misplaced  it  at  home 
so  could  not  produce  it  and  lost  the  win¬ 
ning  of  the  car.  Sad  trick  of  fate.  It 
went  to  the  second  number  drawn,  a 
well-to-do  implement  and  feed  dealer  who 
had  a  for-sale  advertisement  on  it  the 
next  day.  There  are  still  many  fields 
of  hay  left  out  yet  to  be  done.  Oats  are 
getting  ripe.  All  crops  look  fine.  Coun¬ 
ty  Agent  Abbey  has  two  tours  scheduled 
for  this  week,  a  farm  management  tour 
in  the  county  in  charge  of  Professor  R. 
F.  Buckman  of  Cornell  August  14  and  a 
potato  tour  in  Potter  County,  Pa.,  on 
August  15  under  the  direction  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  E.  V.  Hardenburg  and  Charles 
Chupp,  also  of  Cornell  assisted  by  Dr.  E. 
L.  Nixon,  noted  potato  expert  from 
Pennsylvania.  A  stop  will  be  made  at 
the  ice  mine  in  Sweden  Valley  Pa.,  on 
Roosevelt  highway. — M.  M.  S. 

Steuben  County — Rain,  rain,  rain  un¬ 
til  farmers  scarcely  do  any  farm  work. 
Some  afternoons  there  were  heavy  show¬ 
ers  nearly  every  hour  and  a  continuous 
roar  of  thunder.  Roads  are  badly  wash¬ 
ed  and  side  hills  badly  cut.  Considerable 
damage  has  been  done  by  hall.  Pota¬ 
to  bugs  are  the  worst  in  years.  The 
Steuben  County  farmers’  picnic  was  held 
on  the  Bath  fair  grounds  August  11.  Oats 
and  barley  bids  fair  for  a  large  crop.  Po- 


All  Set  for  the  Great  Horseshoe  Tournament 


N  Tuesday,August  28th,  at  11  A. 
M.  starts  the  American  Agricul- 
urist-Farm  Bureau  horseshoe  pitch- 
ng  tournament  at  the  New  York  State 
Fair  at  Syracuse.  All  over  the  State 
ocal  county  contests  have  been  or  are 
iting  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
county  Farm  Bureaus,  and  the  win¬ 
ters  are  preparing  to  come  to  Syra¬ 
cuse  for  the  big  fight.  It  is  expected 
hat  the  Syracuse  tournament  will  be 


the  biggest  and  best  yet,  and  that  is 
saying  a  lot. 

At  this  writing  -there  are  several  lo¬ 
cal  contests  yet  to  be  held  so  we  do  not 
have  the  names  of  all  the  contestants, 
but  those  that  have  been  given  to  us 
are  listed  below  together  with  the 
names  of  the  alternates.  All  should 
report  at  Tournament  Grounds  at  the 
Fair  early  Tuesday  morning. 


COUNTY 
Cattaraugus 
Cayuga 
Erie 
Gfeene 
Jefferson 
Lewis 
Madison 
Niagara 
St.  Lawrence 

Sullivan 

Tioga 

Warren 

Yates 


CONTESTANT 

DeForest  Brain,  Randolph 
Paul  Pickard,  Auburn 
Frank  Benning,  Orchard  Park 
C.  C.  Martin,  Prattsville 
A.  J.  Pooler,  Adams 
Daniel  Norris,  Lowville 
Herbert  Coy,  Brookfield 
Louis  Clifford,  Lockport 
Rev.  Lawrence  Heatherington,  Rens¬ 
selaer  Falls 

Carl  Heidt,  Kenoza  Lake 
Mervin  Bennett,  Straits  Corners 
A.  H.  Holzhauer,  Glens  Falls 
Fred  Egger,  Penn  Yan 


ALTERNATE 

Leland  Strickland,  Little  Valley 
Bert  Cornall,  Auburn 
Frank  Nieman,  West  Falls 
Arthur  Law,  Maplecrest 
M.  F.  Washburn,  Adams 
Duane  Moore,  Lowville 
George  Philpot,  Munnsville 

Roy  Moore,  Canton 

Walter  G.  Scardefeld,  Kenoza  Lake 
Fred  Andrews,  Owego 
Walter  Southard,  Glens  Falls 
George  Barrett,  Penn  Yan 


tatoe.s  are  looking  fine,  corn  making  a 
large  growth  where  not  drowned  out. 
Hired  help  is  more  plentiful  than  for 
several  years.  Factories  are  running 
short  handed  and  some  closing  indefinite¬ 
ly.  Apples  are  a  very  light  crop. — C.H.E. 

In  the  Hudson  Valley 

Columbia  County — Heavy  dews  in  the 
morning  and  thunder  showers  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon  are  bothering  the  farmers  in 
this  section  with  their  hay  making. 
Clapp’s  Favorite  Pears  are  $2.25  per  bush¬ 
el.  Belle  Pears  $1.50  per  basket.  Red 
Plums  are  60  cents,  yellow  plums  75 
cents,  blackberries  12%  cents  per  quart. 


If  You  Can  Spin,  Read 
This 

NY  lady  over  fifty  is  invited 
to  take  part  in  the  spinning 
contest  to  be  held  at  the  New 
York  State  Fair  from  August  27 
to  September  1.  A  contestant 
need  not  attend  the  Fair  but  one 
day,  which  may  be  any  day  in  the 
week  up  to  noon  on  Friday.  The 
contest  will  not  take  very  long 
so  that  you  will  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  see  other  features  of 
the  Fair.  If  you  are  interested, 
come  to  the  Farm  Museum  Build¬ 
ing  as  soon  as  you  arrive  on  the 
grounds  and  make  arrangements 
there  with  the  committee  as  to 
when  you  will  take  part  in  the 
contest.  The  wheels  used  for 
the  spinning  are  of  the  old  kind 
and  everything  is  made  as  con¬ 
venient  for  the  contestants  and 
as  nearly  like  conditions  in  the 
old  farm  home  as  possible. 

Expenses  of  those  who  take 
part  are  not  paid  except  that  you 
have  a  good  chance  of  being  a 
winner  of  one  of  the  prizes. 
Prizes  are  ten  dollars  for  the 
winner  and  five  dollars  each  for 
the  next  six  best  contestants.  In 
addition  to  this,  each  winner  will 
be  given  a  beautiful  certificate 
under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society  and 
the  State  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Markets. 

If  you  can  spin,  be  sure  to 
come  over  to  the  Museum  and 
see  what  you  can  do. 


beets  $1.25  per  bushel.  The  Hillsdale  Gar¬ 
den  Club  holds  its  4th  annual  Flower 
Show  August  14  at  Mount  Washington 
Hotel,  Hillsdale.  Several  places  were 
struck  by  lightning  in  the  county  last 
week,  two  in  Copake.  Some  stock  was 
struck  in  Taghkanic.  The  John  M.  Lusk, 
Sr.,  place  on  Broad  Street,  Kinderhook, 
has  been  chosen  by  a  79-74  vote  as  the 
new  school  site  for  school  district  No. 
1,  Kinderhook.  The  district  is  to  be 


bonded  for  $125,000.  The  Lusk  place  is 
to  be  bought  for  $4500. — Mrs.  C.  V.  H. 

Greene  County — Hay  is  a  heavy  crop 
but  the  rainy  weather  has  put  the  har¬ 
vest  back.  Much  is  yet  to  be  cut.  Eggs 
are  55  cents,  butter  50  cents.  Farm 
help  is  very  scarce.  Many  tons  of  hay 
will  never  be  cut.  Apples  and  pears 
will  be  a  small  crop,  no  Bartlets  this 
year.  Very  little  corn  was  planted  on 
account  of  the  rainy  weather.  All  road 
work  has  been  held  up  on  account  of  so 
much  rain. — J.  A. 


Pennsylvania  Farm  Notes 

In  travelling  over  a  large  section  of 
Pennsylvania  it  was  observed  that  there 
is  a  marked  increase  in  acreage  in  the 
cultivation  of  alfalfa.  High  grade  al¬ 
falfa  hay  is  supplanting  timothy  hay  on 
any  of  our  best  dairy  farnxs.  It  is  pre¬ 
dicted  that  many  old  timothy  meadows 
will  be  converted  into  permanent  pas¬ 
tures,  because  of  a  decreasing  demand, 
even  at  prevailing  low  prices. 

Increased  Honey  Crop 

Beekeepers  report  a  yield  somewhat 
above  the  average,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  ,  June  was  noted  for  its  wet  and 
gloomy  weather,  rain  falling  nearly  every 
day.  The  common,  pugnacious  old  type 
of  black  bees  has  no  place  in  the  present 
day  apiary,  for  good  reasons.  The  more 
gentle  Italian  and  hybrids  are  more  eas¬ 
ily  handled  and  prove  far  more  profitable. 
With  attacks  from  armies  of  Japanese 
beetles,  corn  borers.  Oriental  moths,  Col- 
orada  potato  bugs,  ad  infini,  the  average 
grower  of  fruit  and  vegetables  has  a  busy 
season  in  prospect. 

Increase  in  Testing  Associations 

The  increasing  number  of  milk  testing 
associations  has  developed  the  fact  th.at 
Holstein  breeders  and  dairymen  continue 
to  lead  in  quantity  of  production  per  unit 
and  with  a  tendency  to  a  higher  percent¬ 
age  of  butterfat.  The  number  of  cows 
of  this  breed  has  also  shown  a  constant 
increase  throughout  Pennsylvania.  Live 
stock  terms,  such  as  “thoroughbred”, 
“purebred”,  “standard  bred”,,  “grade” 
and  “scrub”  are  now  being  defined  more 
clearly  than  ever  before. 

Anticipate  Record  Potato  Crop 

The  Keystone  State  potato  crop  prom¬ 
ises  to  surpass  in  production  any  pre¬ 
vious  year  in  a  decade  as  insect  and 
fungus  troubles  were  less  formidable  than 
usual.  Some  chain  stores  are  selling  real 
good  white  potatoes  at  seventy-five  cents 
a  bushel — a  figure  no  doubt  much  below 
the  cost  of  production. 

*  *  * 

Potter  County — Dairymen’s  League 
meetings  were  recently  held  at  two 
places,  Roulette  and  Millport.  There 
was  a  good  attendance  at  the  latter  place. 
Mrs.  Miner  of  New  York  City  was  the 
speaker.  Dr.  Nixon’s  experimental 
work  in  potato-growing  is  drawing 
growers  from  other  counties  to  inspect 
methods  and  results.  Mr.  E.  R.  Blass, 
a  successful  potato  grower,  uses  a  home¬ 
made  mechanical  vine-lifter,  a  device 
used  to  prevent  the  sprayer  wheels  in¬ 
juring  the  vines.  Eggs  are  28  cents, 
butter  50  cents,  butterfat  53  cents,  cheese 
25  cents,  pork  9.  new  potatoes  70  cents 
per  bushel. — M.  C.  S. 


in  and  pinched  the  car  or  if  it’s  pest  the  wife  taking  it  out? — Passing  Show. 
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;i««;nSHER 

designs  a  body 


FISHER 


After  a  body  design  is  draum  on  blncJ^' 
board,  a  day  model  is  made  and  painted. 


Fisher  has  always  led  the  automotive  industry  in 
the  designing  of  beautiful  and  comfortable  motor 
car  bodies.  So  much  so,  in  fact,  that  “Body  by  Fisher”  is  today  insepar¬ 
able  from  the  thought  of  style  leadership  in  automobiles.  ^  Before  a  body 
by  Fisher  is  ready  for  production,  several  steps  are  necessary.  The  first 
of  these  is  outlining  the  new  car,  full  si2;e,  on  a  blackboard.  ^  Fisher  body 
designers  are  leaders.  While  they  must  always  work  to  certain  fixed 
measurements  which  assure  passenger  comfort  and  convenience,  their 
genius  for  harmony  of  line  and  proportion  has  achieved  ever  greater 
heights  of  beauty  and  style  in  Fisher  Bodies.  That  is  why,  year  after 
year,  cars  with  Fisher  Bodies  determine  motor  car  design  generally.  For 
this  reason,  too,  the  buyer  of  a  General  Motors  car  with  Body  by  Fisher 
enjoys  the  great  advantage  of  an  automobile  which  is  several  months 
in  advance  of  the  style  trend.  ^  How  true  this  is  is  revealed  by  fre¬ 
quent  attempts  to  imitate  the  lines  of  cars  equipped  with  Body  by  Fisher. 

Bodt/ di/ FISHER 
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PIGS— FEEDERS  OR  BREEDERS 

Chester  or  Berkshire  cross,  or  Yorkshire  or  Chester 
cross,  2  months  old.  $3.50  each:  3  months  old,  $4.00 
each.  Pure  bred  Chester  Whites.  2  months  old.  $4.25 
each.  Pure  bred  Durocs,  2  months  old.  $4.50  each. 
Barrows,  Boars  or  Sows.  All  pigs  are  from  our  regis¬ 
tered  Boars  and  high  grade  Sows.  We  have  our  pigs 
all  treated  for  cholera,  free  from  disease  of  any  kind. 
Will  ship  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  Money  Order.  Our 
guarantee— Keep  them  10  days  and  if  not  satisfied,  re¬ 
turn  pigs  and  your  money  will  be  returned.  State  if 
you  want  for  breeders.  Pairs,  no  kin.  Crates  free. 
STONEHAM  PIG  FARM,  W.  1.  Talbott,  Prop.,  Box  115, 
151  Main  St.,  Stoneham,  Mass. 


Pigs  From  Reliable  Stock 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity.  We 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs,  fast  growers,  that  will  prove 
a  good  investment— thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size 
and  breeding.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  „  . 

Chester  and  Yorkshire— Berkshire  &  Chester 

7  to  8  weeks  old . $3.50 

8  to  10  weeks  old . $3.75 

S*tl«?»etion  guaranteed,  or  money  refunded.  10  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free.  A.  M.  LUX,  206 
Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  Wob.  1415. 


Post  Your  Farm 

AGAINST  TRESPASSERS 

Write  the 

SERVICE  BUREAU  OF 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


Insure  Before  You  Tour 

free  :  Send  for  Road  Map  of  New  York  State 
Large  scale,  shows  all  good  roads  and 
routes.  Also  tells  how  you  can  save 
$4.00  to  $10.00  on  your  Automobile 
Insurance.  25,000  Farmers  now  insure 
in  this  Company. 


5ECUIIITY 

SECURITY 

SAVING 

SERVICE 


MERCHANTS  MUTUAL  CASUALTY  COMPANY 

Several  agents  in  each  connty;  if  you  do  not  know  one,  write  as  at 

268  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. _ 


Quality  PIGS  For  Sale 

AT  A  LOW  PRICE 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise  a  hog  ? 
These  are  all  good  blocky  pigs;  the  kind  that  will  prove 
good  hogs.  Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross,  or  Chester 
and  Berkshire  cross  pigs,  6  to  8  weeks  old,  $3.25  each , 
8  to  10  weeks  old.  $3.75  each.  I  guarantee  them  to  be 
healthy  and  good  size  for  their  age.  I  will  sliip  any 
number  C.O.D.  to  you  on  approval  and  If  dissatisfied 
in  10  days  with  the  pigs,  return  them  and  I  will  return 
your  money.  No  charge  for  crating.  WALTER  LUX, 
388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Telephone  0086. 


fFit/i  the  A.  A. 

^^^Poultry  Farmer 


How  We  Saved  Our  Flock 
of  Chicks 

WHEN  the  chicks  in  our  brooder 
house  were  three  or  four  weeks  old, 
in  May,  they  began  to  get  droopy,  list¬ 
less,  and  sick  looking.  Some  of  the 
droppings  were  bloody.  Two  or  three 
of  the  chicks  died. 

I  went  for  advice  to  the  store  where 
I  buy  poultry  supplies  and  they  told 
me  the  chicks  probably  had  coccidiosis. 

They  suggested  that  I  mix  dry  skim 
milk  with  the  developing  mash  I  was 
using,  about  half  and  half. 

I  secured  some  bulletins  about  the 
disease,  and  also  a  sample  of  dry  skim 
milk  which  I  started  feeding  im¬ 
mediately.  I  ordered  25  pounds  the 
same  afternoon. 

I  mixed  three  measures  of  dry  skim 
milk  with  four  measures  of  the  mash 
feed  we  were  using  and  started  feed¬ 
ing  this  to  the  chicks.  Only  three  or 
four  more  died,  and  the  others  began 
to  get  better  right  away.  Three  or 
four  of  those  which  lived  had  the  dis¬ 
ease  so  badly  that  they  have  never 
gotten  over  it,  hut  the  others  have  all 
recovered  and  are  now  strong,  healthy, 
normal  chicks.  Out  of  200,  we  lost 
not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  in  all. 
When  I  first  started  out  to  find  out 
what  was  wrong,  I  was  sure  we  were 
going  to  lose  at  least  half  the  fiock. 

We  fed  the  heavy  milk  mash  only 
two  or  three  weeks,  and  then  grad¬ 
ually  reduced  the  amount  of  milk  un¬ 
til  now  they  are  not  receiving  any. 

Next  year,  I  am  going  to  have  some 
dry  skim  milk  on  hand  and  start  feed¬ 
ing  five  or  ten  percent  in  the  mash  as 
soon  as  the  chicks  start  eating. — F .G.G. 


The  Fortieth  Week  at  Farnr 
ingdale 

During  the  40th  week  of  the  Sixth 
Farmingdale  Contest  the  1,000  birds 
laid  a  total  of  3,384  eggs,  or  48.3%. 
This  is  a  decrease  of  119  eggs,  or  1.7% 
from  last  week’s  production.  Total 
production  to  date  since  November  1, 
1927,  is  124,651. 

High  Pens  for  the  Week 

Meadow  Lawn  Poultry  Farm  .  57 

E.  E.  Chamberlain  .  55 

Warren’s  Farm  . 5i 

Vijohn  Farm  .  53 

High  Pens  in  Each  Variety  to  Date 
White  Leghorns 

Warren’s  Farm,  Webster  Groves,  Mo.  1796 
Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  Trenton,  N.  J.  1719 

E.  C.  Foreman,  Lowell,  *Mich . 1713 

Kilbourn  Poultry  Farm,  Flint,  Mich.  1681 

Barnes  Hollywood  Strain  Leghorn 
Farm,  Malone,  N.  Y . 1661 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

Charlescote  Farm,  Sherborn,  Mass . 1649 

Joseph  P.  Moynahan,  S.  Hadley  Falls, 

Mass . 1636 

Foster  D.  Jameson,  Waldboro,  Me . 1433 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Groton,  Mass . 1419 

White  Wyandottes 

Byron  Pepper,  Georgetown,  Del . 1100 

Harvey  Byerly,  Sharpsville,  P . t...  949 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Robert  C.  Cobb,  Littleton,  Mass . 1484 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Trenton,  N.  J . 1323 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

E.  A.  Hirt,  S.  Weymouth,  Mass . 1476 

C.  M.  Christian,  Horseheads,  N.  Y . 1223 


Reliable  Pigs 

They  arc  heavy  legged,  square  backed,  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  crossed,  also  Berksliire  and  Chester  crossed, 
8  to  10  weeks  old,  $3.50  each.  They  are  the  kind 
tliat  make  large  hogs.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D. 
on  approval.  Also  a  few  high  grade  Berkshire  pigs, 
8  weeks  old,  $6.00  each.  Keep  them  ten  days  and  if 
not  satisfactory,  return  at  my  expense.  No  eliarge  for 
crating.  EDWARD  COLLINS,  35  Walthem  St.,  Lex- 
ington,  Mass.  Telephone  0839-R  Lexington. 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads,  say 

*‘I  saw  your  ad  in  American  Agriculturist’ 


Poultry  Certification  to  Start 
September  1 

The  Bureau  of  Markets,  Pennsyb 
vania  Department  of  Agriculture, 
has  announced  that  its  poultry  certifi¬ 
cation  work,  which  includes  the  se¬ 
lection  and  blood  testing  of  birds,  will 
begin  September  1.  Applications  must 
reach  the  Bureau  on  or  before  August 
15. 

It  is  anticipated  that  approximately 
200,000  birds  will  be  handled  during 
the  coming  year  or  twice  the  number 
last  year.  During  the  past  year,  the 
work  covered  32  counties  in  which 
there  were  a  total  of  250  co-operators. 


American  Agriculturist,  August  25,  1928 
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International  Harvester  Announces 

“^rand-Tslew 

McCORMICK-DEERING 

SPREADER! 

In  the  yard — Low,  easy  loading;  shielded  mechanism;  light  draft. 

On  the  way — Narrow,  for  gates  and  doors',  compact;  easy  pulling. 

In  the  field — Shreds  and  spreads,  wide  and  even,  at  top  efficiency; 
six  conveyor  speeds;  handy  controls;  roller-bearing  light  draft. 

'■  VVTELL,  HERE’S  A  REALLY  NEW  SPREADER!”  That’s  the 
W'  general  comment  of  those  who  have  seen  the  New  McCor- 
mick'Deering  in  operation. 

The  two  revolving  beaters  shred  the  manure  perfectly,  and 
the  widespread  spiral— set  high  up— assures  an  even  widespread 
of  manure  at  all  times.  The  machine  is  so  light  in  draft  that  two 
horses  pull  it  easily.  The  box  is  low,  making  it  easy  to  load. 

The  levers  on  both  sides  are  within  easy  reach  of  the  opera¬ 
tor,  and  the  driver  can  instantly  regulate  the  quantity  of  manure 
to  be  spread  while  the  machine  is  in  operation.  The  left-hand 
lever  controls  the  spreading  mechanism,  and  the  right-hand  lever 
controls  the  operation  of  the  conveyor  at  six  different  speeds. 
The  seat  swings  forward  while  loading.  The  narrow  width 
allows  ready  passage  through  doors  and  gates. 

There  are  eight  roller  bearings  and  seventeen  Alemite  (Zerk- 
type)  lubrication  fittings.  The  box  is  braced  on  each  side  with, 
two  steel  braces,  and  the  rear-end  mechanism  is  shielded. 
Short- turn  (so  short  as  to  pivot  on  rear  wheels),  tracking  of 
the  front  and  rear  wheels,  and  many  other  features  combine 
to  make  the  New  McCormick-Deering  a  simple,  practical 
spreader  for  years  of  efficient  service. 

For  very  good  spreading,  for  simplified  handling,  for  complete 
satisfaction,  stop  and  see  the  New  McCormick-Deering  at 
the  dealer’s  store.  Ask  for  a  demonstration.  It  can’t  help 
suiting  you  to  a  T.  We  will  mail  you  a  catalog  on  request. 

International  Harvester  Company 


The  New  McCormick-Deering  will 
easily  turn  so  short  as  to  pivot  on  the 
rear  wheels.  The  seat  folds  forward 
out  of  way  when  loading. 


Here  we  see  the  types  of  roller  bear¬ 
ings  used  in  the  New  McCormick* 
Deering.  Left  to  right:  rear  axle 
bearing,  upper  and  lower  beater 
bearing,  and  widespread  spiral  shaft 
hearing. 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


OF  AMERICA 

(Incorporated) 


Chicago,  Illinois 


Showing  the  pulverizing  and  spread¬ 
ing  mechanism,  the  low,  easily  loaded 
box,  and  the  shields  over  the  moving 
parts. 


Hoover’s  Plans  to  Help  Ag¬ 
riculture 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

This  program  adapts  itself  to  the 
variable  problems  of  agriculture  not 
only  today  but  which  will  arise  in  the 
future.  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
single  human  being  or  any  group  of 
human  beings  can  determine  in  ad¬ 
vance  all  questions  that  will  arise  in 
so  vast  and  complicated  an  industry 
over  a  term  of  years.  The  first  step 
is  to  create  an  effective  agency  di¬ 
rectly  for  these  purposes  and  to  give 
it  authority  and  resources.  These 
are  solemn  pledges  and  they  will  be 
fulfilled  by  the  Republican  Party.  It 
is  a  definite  plan  of  relief.  It  needs 
only  the  detailed  elaboration  of  legis¬ 
lation  and  appropriations  to  put  it  in¬ 
to  force. 

During  my  term  as  Secretary  of 
Commerce  I  have  steadily  endeavored 
to  build  up  a  system  of  co-operation 
between  the  Government  and  business. 
Under  these  co-operative  actions  all 
elements  interested  in  the  problem  of 
a  particular  industry,  such  as  manufac¬ 
turer,  distributor,  worker,  and  con¬ 
sumer  have  been  called  into  council 
together,  not  for  a  single  occasion  but 
for  continuous  work.  These  efforts 
have  been  successful  beyond  any  ex¬ 
pectation.  They  have  been  accom¬ 
plished  without  interference  or  reg¬ 
ulation  by  the  Government.  They  have 
secured  progress  in  the  industries, 
remedy  for  abuses,  elimination  of 
waste,  reduction  of  cost  in  production 
and  distribution,  lower  prices  to  the 
consumer,  and  more  stable  employment 
and  profit.  While  the  problem  va¬ 
ries  with  every  different  commodity 
and  with  every  different  part  of  our 
great  country,  I  should  wish  to  apply 
the  same  method  to  agriculture  so 
that  the  leaders  of  every  phase  of 
each  group  can  advise  and  organize 
on  policies  and  constructive  measures. 
I  am  convinced  that  this  form  of  ac¬ 
tion,  as  it  has  done  in  other  indus¬ 
tries,  can  greatly  benefit  farmer,  dis¬ 
tributor  and  consumer. 

Equality  for  Agriculture 

The  working  out  of  agricultural  re¬ 
lief  constitutes  the  most  important  ob¬ 
ligation  of  the  next  Administration. 
I  stand  pledged  to  these  proposals.  The 
object  of  our  policies  is  to  establish 
for  our  farmers  an  income  equal  to 
those  of  other  occupations;  for  the 
farmer’s  wife  the  same  comforts  in 
her  home  as  women  in  other  groups; 
for  the  farm  boys  and  girls  the  same 
opportunities  in  life  as  other  boys  and 
girls.  So  far  as  my  own  abilities 
may  be  of  service,  I  dedicate  them  to 
help  secure  prosperity  and  content¬ 
ment  in  that  industry  where  I  and  my 
forefathers  were  born  and  nearly  all 
my  family  still  obtain  their  livelihood. 

No  Repeal  of  Prohibition 

I  recently  stated  my  position  upon 
the  Eighteenth  Amendment  which  I 
again  repeat: 

“I  do  not  favor  the  repeal  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment.  I  stand  for 
the  efficient  enforcement  of  the  laws 
enacted  thereunder.  Whoever  is  chos¬ 
en  President  has  under  his  oath  the 
solemn  duty  to  pursue  this  course. 

“Our  country  has  deliberately  un¬ 
dertaken  a  great  social  and  economic 
experiment,  noble  in  motive  and  far- 
reaching  in  purpose.  It  must  be 
worked  out  constructively.” 

Common  sense  compels  us  to  re¬ 
alize  that  grave  abuses  have  occurred 
— abuses  which  must  be  remedied. 
And  organized  searching  investigation 
of  fact  and  causes  can  alone  determine 
the  wise  method  of  correcting  them. 
Crime  and  disobedience  of  law  cannot 
be  permitted  to  break  down  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States, 

Modification  of  the  enforcement  laws 
which  would  permit  that  which  the 
Constitution  forbids  is  nullification. 


This  the  American  people  will  not 
countenance.  Change  in  the  Consti¬ 
tution  can  and  must  be  brought  about 
only  by  the  straightforward  methods 
provided  in  the  Constitution  itself. 
There  are  those  who  do  not  believe  in 
the  purposes  of  several  provisions  of 
the  Constitution.  No  one  denies  their 
right  to  seek  to  amend  it.  They  are 
not  subject  to  criticism  for  asserting 
that  right.  But  the  Republican  Par¬ 
ty  does  deny  the  right  of  any  one  to 
seek  to  destroy  the  purposes  of  the 
Constitution  by  indirection. 

Whoever  is  elected  President  takes 
an  oath  not  only  to  faithfully  execute 
the  office  of  the  President,  but  that 
oath  provides  still  further  that  he  will 
to  the  best  of  his  ability  preserve,  pro¬ 
tect  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  I  should  be  un¬ 
true  to  these  great  traditions,  untrue 
to  my  oath  of  office,  were  I  to  to  de¬ 
clare  otherwise. 

Stand  on  Other  Problems 

Mr.  Hoover’s  speech  showed  that  he 
stands  for  the  maintenance  of  a  high 
protective  tariff,  for  the  continuance  of 


a  strict  immigration  law,  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  more  co-operation  and  under¬ 
standing  between  employer  and  employee, 
and  for  high  wages  for  labor.  The  Re¬ 
publican  candidate  also  is  for  flood  con¬ 
trol,  for  the  use  of  the  nation’s  water 
power  for  electricity,  for  a  shin  canal 
from  the  Central  West  to  the  Atlantic, 
for  consolidation  of  bureaus  and  depart¬ 
ments  within  the  government,  and  for 
efforts  to  promote  world  peace  while  at 
the  same  time  maintaining  a  proper  self- 
defense  of  the  nation  by  an  adequate 
army  and  navy. 

Equal  Opportunity  for  All 

Mr.  Hoover  emphasized  the  need  of 
promoting  the  ideal  of  equal  opportunity 
to  all  and  on  this  point  said  in  part: 

There  is  one  of  the  ideals  of  America 
upon  which  I  wish  at  this  time  to  lay 
especial  emphasis.  For  we  should  con¬ 
stantly  test  our  economic,  social  and  gov¬ 
ernmental  system  by  certain  ideals  which 
must  control  them.  The  founders  of  our 
Republic  propounded  the  revolutionary 
doctrine  that  all  men  are  created  equal 
and  all  should  havd  equality  before  the 
law.  This  was  the  emancipation  of  the 
individual.  And  since  these  beginnings, 
slowly,  surely  and  almost  imperceptibly, 
this  nation  has  added  a  third  ideal  al¬ 
most  unique  to  America — the  ideal  of 
equal  opportunity.  This  is  the  safe¬ 
guard  of  the  individual. 

Equality  of  opportunity  is  the  right  of 


every  American — rich  or  poor,  foreign  or 
native-born,  irrespective  of  faith  or  col¬ 
or.  It  is  the  right  of  every  individual 
to  attain  that  position  in  life  to  which 
his  ability  and  character  entitle  him.  **** 

Equality  of  opportunity  is  a  fundamen¬ 
tal  principle  of  our  nation.  With  it  we 
must  test  all  our  policies.  The  success 
or  failure  of  this  principle  is  the  test  of 
our  Government. 

Awaken  National  Conscience 

The  matters  which  I  have  discussed 
directly  and  deeply  affect  the  moral  and 
spiritual  welfare  of  our  country.  No 
one  believes  these  aspirations  and  hope.? 
can  be  realized  in  a  day.  Progress  or 
remedy  lies  often  enough  at  the  hand  of 
State  and  local  government.  But  the 
awakening  of  the  national  conscience  and 
the  stimulation  of  every  remedial  agen¬ 
cy  is  indeed  a  function  of  the  national- 
Government.  I  want  to  see  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  great  both  as  an  instrument  and 
a  symbol  of  the  nation’s  greatness. 

The  Presidency  is  more  than  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  office.  It  must  be  the  sym¬ 
bol  of  American  ideals.  The  high  and 
the  lowly  must  be  seen  with  the  same 
eyes,  met  in  the  same  spirit.  It  must 
be  the  instrument  by  which  national  con¬ 
science  is  livened  and  it  must  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Almighty  interpret  and, 
follow  that  conscience. 
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There  certainly  has  been  a 
lot  of  wonderful  improve¬ 
ments  made  in  the  kitchen 
equipment  you  will  find  in 
our  “Farm  Service”  Hard¬ 
ware  Stores  today,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  what  mother  used 
to  have. 

Take  even  such  an  old  stand¬ 
ard  necessity  as  the  coal  and 
wood  range,  as  an  example. 
Today  you  can  get  them  in 
beautiful  enamel  colors  that 
transform  the  corner  where 
the  old,  black,  unattractive 
stove  used  to  be,  to  a  spot  of 
real  beauty.  They  are  so 
easy  to  keep  spotlessly  clean, 
so  much  more  convenient  to 
work  with  too!  Let  us  show 
you  the  new  models  of  ranges, 
as  well  as  the  new  and  more 
attractive  kinds  of  cooking 
utensils,  the  always-ready 
pressure  gas  or  kerosene  water 
heaters  and  numerous  other 
things  that  make  kitchen 
work  easier. 

You  are  always  welcome  to 
come  into  a  “tag”  store  and 
look  around,  where  you  have 
the  opportunity  to  “see  before 
you  buy.” 


Yout  “Farm  Service” 
Hardware  Men. 


Anierican  Agriculturist,  August  25,  1928 

Aunt  Janet’s  Counsel  Corner 

\ 

Remember  That  Our  Receipes  are  All  Tested  in  the  Testing  Kitchens 


Dear  Aunt  Janet:  "I  am  a  steady  reader 
of  the  American  Agriculturist  and  I  al¬ 
ways  read  your  Counsel  Corner.  I  won¬ 
der  if  you  could  help  me  solve  my  prob¬ 
lem. 

I  am  only  another  unhappy  step-moth¬ 
er.  Six  months  ago  I  married  a  man 
with  seven  children.  I  married  him  be¬ 
cause  I  loved  him  and  he  said  he  loved 
me,  but  I  am  in  doubt.  His  children 
range  in  age  from  five  to  20  years  and 
everyone  of  them  is  overbearing  and  as 
disagreeable  as  they  can  be.  They  call 
me  names  and  lie  about  me  and  their 
father  upholds  them,  no  matter  what  they 
do  or  say.  I  have  tried  my  best  to  make 
him  see  where  he  is  wrong  but  he  just 
won’t  see.  He  even  lied  about  me  to 
ruin  my  reputation,  then  he  expects  me 
to  respect  and  love  him,  but  my  heart 
is  growing  cold  day  by  day.  Would  I 
be  justified  in  leaving  him?  I  can  not 
endure  this  treatment  much  longer.  My 
nerves  are  shattered.  Please  advise  me 
what  to  do.  Aunt  Janet,  I  need  advice 
badly. — Only  A  Step-mother. 

The  request  which  came  to  the  Coun¬ 
sel  Corner  from  a  step-mother  who 
does  not  know  what  to  do  did  not  give 
enough  particulars  for  Aunt  Janet  to 
he  of  much  real  help  in  solving  the 
problem.  The  old  idea  that  step¬ 
mothers  are  obnoxious  has  often  been 
proved  false  by  women  who  have 
achieved  marvelous  success  at  step¬ 
mothering.  However,  too  often  there 
are  meddlesome  relatives  who  encour¬ 
age  strife  and  misunderstanding  rath¬ 
er  than  pour  oil  on  the  troubled  waters 
and  help  to  smooth  out  a  situation 
which  is  difficult  at  best.  The  father 
of  the  family  is  also  in  a  very  trying 
position  and  much  of  the  success  of 
the  undertaking  will  depend  upon  his 
co-operation  with  the  new  wife  whom 
he  brings  home  to  be  a  mother  to  his 
children. 

It  takes  courage  for  a  woman  to  try 
mothering  five  children  especially  when 
they  are  not  her  own  and  it  takes  all 
the  tact  in  the  world  to  avoid  mis¬ 
understandings.  It  is  small  wonder 
that  after  six  months  of  it  Step-Moth¬ 
er  writes  and  says  that  she  does  not 
know  where  to  turn,  nor  what  to  do. 
Under  the  circumstances  which  she 
outlines  it  looks  rather  hopeless  for 
her  if  the  man  whom  she  has  married 
turns  against  her  and  tries  to  destroy 
her  good  name.  There  seems  but  one 
thing  left  to  do  in  a  case  like  this  and 
that  is  to  leave  him  with  his  problems. 
Naturally  he  has  problems,  but  since, 
no  doubt,  Step-Mother  came  there  at 
his  invitation  she  had  the  right  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  the  children  would  give  her 
their  co-operation  and  respect  instead 
of  making  life  as  difficult  for  her  as 
they  possibly  could.  Breaking  up  a 
home  is  the  last  thing  we  would  en¬ 
courage  anyone  to  do  but  such  a  place 
as  this  is  no  home  to  anybody — a  home 
should  be  a  place  of  encouragement 
and  peace  and  understanding  instead 
of  bickering  and  quarrelling  and  strife. 
If  a  quiet  talk  with  the  man  of  the 
house  does  not  clear  up  the  situation 
and  bring  a  promise  of  understanding 
and  help,  Step-Mother’s  remaining 
there  will  not  help  matters  at  all. 

If  Step-Mother  will  give  us  more 
detailed  information  we  can  give  her 
further  advice  by  letter. — Aunt  Janet. 


Tested  Recipes 

Canning  Pickles 

Canning  pickles  had  always  been,  to 
me,  such  a  simple  task,  that  I  had  nev¬ 
er  given  a  thought  that  it  might  seem 
to  some  little  less  than  an  achievement, 
until  I  moved  away  from  my  old  home 
and  into  a  new  State, 

My  pickles,  that  always  were  firm 
and  crisp,  were  a  source  of  wonder  to 
my  new  friends,  and  over  and  over  I 
had  to  repeat  my  recipe  for  canning 
them,  so  now  I  am  giving  it  to  oth¬ 
ers,  who  might,  like  my  new  neigh¬ 


bors,  have  a  difficulty  in  keeping  their 
pickles  firm  and  crisp. 

It  is  such  an  easy  way;  simply  gath¬ 
er  them,  wash  them,  put  them  in  a  ves¬ 
sel  and  cover  with  good  vinegar,  then 
add,  for  each  quart  of  pickles,  1  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  two  tablespoons  sugar  and 
some  mixed  spice,  sometimes  I  just 
use  whole  mustard,  put  on  the  stove 
and  bring  the  mixture,  pickles  and  all, 
to  a  boil.  Remove  the  pickles  and 


This  practical  apron  No.  5403  is  stamp¬ 
ed  on  finest  quality  unbleached  muslin, 
light  in  weight,  yet  closely  woven,  and 
shows  one  of  the  latest  designs  of  the 
season.  Full  instructions  for  complet¬ 
ing  the  embroidery  designs^are  printed  on 
the  material  furnished.  This  apron  will 
be  sent  postpaid  to  any  address  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  only  45  cents.  For  25  cents 
additional  we  will  send  you  our  book, 
“The  Art  of  Embroidery/^  consisting  of 
10  complete  lessons  with  70  illustrations 
showing  all  of  the  principal  stitches  in 
embroidery.  For  ten  cents  extra  ^ou 
can  obtain  our  embroidery  catalog.  Send 
all  orders  to  Embroidery  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  461  ^th  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


place  in  the  jar,  then  cover  them  with 
the  boiling  vinegar,  and  seal  tight.  That 
is  all.  No  soaking  over  night,  no 
waiting,  no  bother.  Simply  can  them. 

If  sweet  pickles  are  preferred,  use 
Saccharine  instead  of  the  sugar,  since 
the  Saccharine  doesn’t  cause  the 
pickles  to  shrivel  as  too  much  sugar 
will  do. 

Saccharine  can  be  purchased  at  al¬ 
most  any  drug  store  and  must  be  us¬ 
ed  sparingly,  just  a  pinch  on  the  end 
of  a  knife  is  enough  for  one  quart,  it 
is  so  many,  many  times  sweeter  than 
sugar. — Catherine  Clark,  Ark. 

The  testing  kitchen  used  cup  of 
mixed  spices  per  quart  of  pickles. 

Peach  Marmalade 

Select  very  ripe  peaches,  remove 
peel  and  pit.  Cook  until  soft  in  agate 
ware  pan.  To  each  cupful  of  peach 
pulp  add  one  half  cupful  sugar,  and 
cook  until  thick,  stirring  frequently. 
It  is  well  to  slip  an  asbestos  pad  under 
pan  to  prevent  scorching.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  marmalade  can  be  made  by  us¬ 
ing  equal  parts  grated  carrot,  peach 
pulp  and  orange  pulp. — L.  M.  T.,  New 
York. 

When  cooking  the  peaches  use  just 
enough  water  to  start  them  well,  oth¬ 
erwise  the  mixture  will  he  quite  “slop¬ 
py”.  Because  of  the  comparatively 
small  sugar  content  it  is  necessary  to 
seal  this  marmalade,  otherwise  it  will 
mold.  The  second  suggestion  of  us¬ 


ing  equal  parts  of  carrot,  peach  pulp 
and  orange  pulp,  gives  a  very  delight¬ 
ful  mixture.  Use  one  cup  sugar  to 
cups  of  the  combined  pulp. 

Peach  Salad 

1  cup  sliced  cooked  peaches,  cup 
orange  sections,  condensed  milk  may¬ 
onnaise.  Mix  fruit  and  celery  and 
chill.  Just  before  serving  blend  in 
some  of  the  dressing  and  serve  on  let¬ 
tuce  leaves. — L.  A.  C.,  New  York. 

The  peach  flavor  is  brought  out  if 
the  peaches  are  sweetened  slightly. 
However,  if  a  sweet  salad  dressing  is 
used  care  must  be  taken  not  to  over 
sweeten  the  peaches. 

Cucumber  Salad 

2  thinly  sliced  cucumbers,  %  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  1  slice  onion,  French  dress¬ 
ing.  Sprinkle  the  salt  over  the  cu¬ 
cumbers  and  let  stand  %  hour,  then 
drain.  Add  the  onion  finely  minced 
and  serve  very  cold  with  the  French 
dressing. — L.  A.  C.,  New  York. 

To  clean  wicker  furniture  use  a  stiff 
brush  and  warm  salt  water.  . 


Semi-Sports  Style 


Design  2538  is  a  good  one  for  full  fid'  ^ 
ures.  The  simulated  diagonal  closing  of  j 
the  vestee  and  necessary  ease  obtainei  ( 
by  shoulder  tucks  are  especially  good  fea-  j 
tures.  The  silk  crepes  and  light  weigM  - 
tweeds  are  well  suited  to  this  pattern,  h  ) 
cuts  in  sizes  16,  18  years,  36,  38,  40,  42,  k  : 
and  46  inches  bust  measure.  Size  36  re- 
quires  3%  yards  of  iO-inch  material  ^ 
Ys  yard  of  ZQ-inch  contrasting.  Price  13c 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  the  correct  i 
remittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (althougD  ] 
coin  is  sent  at  ovm  risk) .  Add  13c  for  1 
one  of  the  new  Fall  Fashion  Catalogs  j 
and  send  to  Pattern  Department,  ^ 
American  Agriculturist,  461-4th  A'-  , 
enue.  New  York  City.  \ 
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What  a  Two  Weeks’  Illness  Taught  Me 

Worries  Often  Disappear  or  Diminish  if  Coolly  Analyzed 
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year  ago,  while  attending  a  con¬ 
ference  composed  of  teachers  from 
11  over  our  state,  I  became  ill  and 
as  fortunately  able  to  reach  home 
•here  I  was  sick  in  bed  for  two  weeks, 
ick  in  bed  at  Thanksgiving  time  (as 
It  so  happened) !  Our  holiday  cheer 
as  spoiled.  Our  guests  previously 
vited  must  be  notified  that  on  ac- 
ount  of  illness  in  the  family  the  cus- 
omary  dinner  must  be  dispensed  with. 
;ut  these  were  minor  results.  My 
nother,  a  long  sufferer  from  diabetes, 
as  caring  for  me,  losing  sleep  at 
ight  and  weight  each  day  to  say  noth- 
g  of  new  grounds  for  worry.  My 
iloctor  said  I  was  all  run  down  and 
I  dded,  in  a  rather  grave  tone,  that  it 
■ivould  be  a  long  time  before  I  would 
le  able  to  continue  teaching. 

She  Took  Inventory 

I  took  inventory  of  myself  and  de- 
ided  that  instead  of  “all  run  down” 
is  my  good  old  doctor  had  termed  my 
ymptoms  I  was  “all  wound  up”.  There- 
jore  my  first  step  toward  improvement 
las  to  unwind  some  of  the  causes 
h'hich  had  placed  me  in  this  nervous 
(ondition.  I  determined  to  proceed 
logically.  At  the  beginning  I  reason- 
id  that  although  my  pay  had  ceased, 
y  expenses  continued  just  as  ever, 
y  room  rent  was  $5  per  week;  my 
lister  who  was  a  high  school  student 
ust  have  her  regular  weekly  allow- 
,nce;  my  insurance  premium  of  $55.42 
conveniently”  fell  due  at  this  time; 
ummer  coats  had  long  since  been 
ailed  in,  yet  I  had  nothing  better  and 
ly  parents  looked  to  me  for  financial 
ssistance  necessarily,  as  I  was  the 
nly  wage  earner  in  the  family.  Since 
le  previous  September  I  had,  through 
areful  saving,  managed  to  “lay  by” 
36.  With  this  I  paid  my  immediate 
xpenses.  I  would  accept  the  thirty 
ays’  grace  period  on  my  insurance 
remium.  There  were  several  stores 
•here  I  could  get  a  coat  on  credit, 
hat  much  was  settled;  but  I  was  still 
1  bed.  I  turned  over  and  slept  for 
ours,  a  more  restful  sleep  than  I  had 
xperienced  since  school  began. 

Upon  awakening  the  room  seemed 
Tighter.  It  was  Thursday  afternoon, 
would  be  back  in  school  by  Monday 
orning.  I  asked  for  my  clothes  and 
ad  great  difficulty  in  persuading  my 
other  that  I  was  ready  to  get  up. 
he,  of  course,  remembered  the  doc- 
3r’s  words.  With  my  mother’s  as- 
stance  I  dressed  and  walked  rather 
akily,  I  admit,  to  a  chair  near  my 
vorite  desk.  Here  I  had  no  diffi- 
Ity  in  finding  a  short  pencil  and  dis- 
rded  envelope. 

Made  a  List  of  Worries 

I  began  to  jot  down  a  list  of  wor- 
tes  which  had  obsessed  me  for  sev- 
e*al  years,  particularly  since  I  had 
cimmenced  to  teach  in  a  city  system 
September.  My  list  completed,  I 
oceeded  to  dispose  of  all  trivial  wor- 
(by  means  of  a  sharp  pointed 
.^d  pencil)  until  I  reduced  the  num- 
r  to  four:  mother’s  illness,  depen- 
,  nt  parents,  ambition  for  sister  in 
ijgh  school,  and  last  a  fear  of  losing 
‘y  position  as  a  teacher  due  to  my 
'parent  lack  of  disciplinary  ability, 
order  to  dispense  with  the  first  three 
'orries  I  must  have  money,  and  so 
^arrived  at  the  conclusion  it  all  hing- 
^  on  my  last  worry  and  no  one  could 
«medy  this  condition  except  myself. 

I  Would  go  back  to  my  school  room 
Monday  morning  and  so  adjust  my 
V'og  conditions  that  I  could  be  my 
’0  self  again.  I  must  keep  my  po- 
ion  for  without  that  I  could  not  help 
‘03e  who  wer'e  dear  to  me.  That 
eant  I  must  take  better  care  of  my 


physical  self  and  take  life  a  little  easi¬ 
er. 

First,  I  resigned  as  sewing  teacher 
in  a  girl’s  night  club,  from  which 
source  I  derived  the  small  sum  of 


The  Feminine  Frill 


Pattern  2551  has  a  very  feminine  air 
with  its  pleated  side  frill  and  haw  sash. 
The  soft  fabrics  lend  themselves  admira¬ 
bly  to  this  pretty  fashion,  georgette, 
printed  chiffon,  figured  voile  or  silk  crepe. 
The  pattern  cuts  in  sizes  16,  18  years,  36, 
38,  40  and  42  inches  bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  3%  yards  of  iO-inch  material 
with  %  yard  of  iO-inch  contrasting.  Price 
13c. 


$2.00  a  week  and  a  generous  amount 
of  nerve  wrecking  experiences.  Sec¬ 
ond,  I  discontinued  my  attendance  to 
an  evening  psychology  class  and  in 
place  of  the  time  thus  spent  I  substi¬ 
tuted  a  good  book,  an  occasional  play 
or  a  quiet  walk.  I  determined  to  have 
no  fixed  evening  program;  nothing  to 
which  I  must  go.  Last,  my  customary 
cold  lunch  was  abandoned  for  I  took 
time  to  find  accommodations  in  a  pri¬ 
vate  family  where  I  enjoyed  warm 
food  at  noontime  and  a  rest  from 
“shop”  gossip.  Meantime,  I  felt  my 
strength  returning  and  saw  the  dark 
circles  disappear  from  their  haunts  un¬ 
der  my  eyes.  Every  morning  I  an¬ 
ticipated  what  the  day  had  in  store 
for  me.  In  a  month  I  had  such  con¬ 
trol  of  my  class  that  my  principal  un¬ 
knowingly  spoke  the  truth  when  she 
laughingly  remarked  to  me  that  it  did 
me  good  to  be  sick.  My  associate 
teachers  remarked,  “Why  Miss  *  *  *, 
you’re  a  different  person,  you  seem  so 
much  happier  lately”.  And  so  I  was 
a  different  person. 

I  had  lost  two  weeks’  wages  which 
had  made  me  materially  poorer  but 
mentally  richer.  I  had  faced  my 
problem  and  conquered  my  worst  en¬ 


emy.  The  results  of  worry  are  far 
reaching  and  are  hindering  more  ca¬ 
pable  people  from  attaining  higher 
goals  of  achievement  than  this  world 
dreams  of.  In  conclusion  I  should 
like  to  say  to  those  who  feel  run  down : 
loosen  the  tension;  you  may  be  only 
wound  up.  P.  M.  W.,  New  York. 


How  to  Get  Rid  of  Roaches 

“Being  a  constant  reader  of  your  paper 
and  being  a  subscriber  for  the  past  20 
years,  I  want  your  assistance  in  a  spec¬ 
ial  manner.  I  purchased  a  lovely  home 
some  time  ago.  It  is  wonderful  in  every 
respect  but  I  am  terribly  troubled  with 
cockroaches.  At  times  my  kitchen  is 
just  littered  with  them.  ‘  I  burn  sul¬ 
phur.  It  destroys  them  for  a  week  and 
then  it  is  just  as  bad.  I  will  greatly 
appreciate  your  help  in  this  matter  as 
I  would  give  anything  to  get  rid  of 
them.” — A  Constant  Reader. 

IF  sodium  fluoride  is  used  it  may  be 
spread  in  a  thin  trail  around  the 
edges  of  clipboards,  shelves,  etc.,  where 
the  roaches  are  wont  to  appear.  This 
is  poison  and  should  not  be  put  near 
food  or  any  place  where  roaches  are 
apt  to  travel  through  food  after  they 
have  been  through  it.  However,  it 
is  a  very  satisfactory  way  of  getting 
rid  of  these  pests.  Wherever  you 
find  roaches  you  may  be  sure  that  they 
are  finding  food.  Therefore,  all  dry 
food  materials  should  be  kept  in  cov¬ 
ered  glass  or  tin  jars,  and  dish  mops, 
dish  cloths  or  mops  of  any  sort  should 
be  dried  immediately  after  using  and 
kept  out  of  the  reach  of  the  roaches. 
The  following  gives  other  methods  of 
control : 

Prevention. 

1.  Keep  kitchen  and  pantry 
clean  from  crumbs. 

2.  Cover  all  food. 

3.  Keep  sink  dry;  not  wet  mops 
or  dish  cloths. 

4.  Place  alum  or  borax  in  water 
pan  under  refrigerator. 

5.  Sprinkle  roach  powders  under 
refrigerator. 

Extermination. 

1.  Dust:  Powdered  borax, 
pyrethrum  powder,  sodium 
fiuoride,  sulphur  flowers. 

2.  Poison  paste:  Spread  on  bits 
of  cardboard  placed  in  runways. 

3.  Trapping:  Roaches  like  ran¬ 
cid  grease,  and  can  often  be 
caught  in  a  pan  well  lined  with 
grease,  as  they  cannot  crawl 
through  it.  A  bread  pan  with 
sides  about  three  inches  deep 
makes  a  good  trap.  To  kill 
trapped  roaches,  plunge  trap  into 
very  hot  water. 


Envelope  Purse 

Avery  charming  envelope  purse 
majT  be  made  from  two  pieces  of 
table  oilcloth,  some  buckram,  and  odd 
pieces  of  contrasting  color. 

The  one  pictured  is  made  of  red 
dotted  oilcloth,  lined  with  solid  red 
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oilcloth,  and  decorated  with  red  strap, 
buckle  and  motifs,  of  red  and  blue  ma¬ 
terial  of  the  same  kind. 

Cut  two  strips,  one  of  solid  and  one 
of  dotted  oilcloth  the  desired  size,  long¬ 
er  than  wide,  and  one  of  buckram. 
Place  buckram  between  the  strips  of 
oilcloth  and  buttonhole  around  all  edges 
in  red,  turning  up  one  end  and  sewing 
to  body  of  purse  to  form  a  pocket. 

Now  cut  strip  of  solid  red  oilcloth 


Try  Fels-Naptha  the  next  regular 
wash-day  —  when  there’s  plenty  of 
work  to  do.  See  how  it  gets  the  dirt 
out  —  clothes  clean  all  the  way 
through  without  hard  ruhbing.That’s 
because  Fels-Naptha  brings  you  two 
safe,  active  cleaners  combined  in 
one  golden  bar.  Plenty  of  naptha, 
the  dirt-loosener,  and  good  soap, 
the  dirt-remover.  Working  together 
they  give  extra  help  that  lightens 
the  wash,  whether  you  use  tub  Or 
machine.  That’s  why  so  many  house¬ 
wives  agree  that .... 

Nothing  can  take  the  place  of 

FELS-NAPTHA\ 

BUY  IT  BY  THE  CARTON  OF  TEN  BARJ 


Cnticnra 

8oap 

and  Talcum 

Pure  and  Fragrant 
Soothing 
and  Comforting 
Sold  E-verywhere.  Soap  25c. 


Talcum  25c. 
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Ranges 


$0775 

V  I  Up 


New  FREE  ^ 

book  quotes  Reduced 
Factory  Prices.  Lower 
ternio— year  to  pay.  Choice 
of  6  colors  in  new  Porcelain 
Enamel  Ranges.  New  Cir¬ 
culating  Heaters— $37.60  up. 
200  styles  and  sizes. 
Caih  or  easy  tarmte  24* 
*iour  Bhipments.  SO-day 
a.'ree  Trial.  360«day  test. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
27  years  in  business. 
700,000  customers.  Write 
today  for  FREE  book. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 
801  Rochester  Ave 
KatamazoOf  Mich. 


A  Kalamazi^jx 

Direct  to  You" 


to  form  strap.  Sew  to  buckle,  anc 
fasten  around  bag,  drawing  througi 
buckle.  Point  the  end.  For  the  cor 
ner  motifs,  two  large  triangles  o: 
bright  blue  oilcloth,  rounded  at  one  eni 
are  glued  to  the  bag.  When  dry 
slightly  smaller  motifs  of  red  are  glu 
ed  on  top  of  them,  and  then  paintec 
over  with  clear  shellac. 

These  can  be  made  at  a  cost  of  j 
few  cents,  and  are  very  smart  foi 
sport  costumes,  copied  from  similai 
ones  shown  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  shops 
They  may  also  be  made  of  felt,  liner 
crash,  or  any  woolen,  straw  or  silk  ma 
terial.  Quite  attractive  ones  may  bt 
made  from  old  crocheted  straw  hats 
which  have  been  taken  apart,  cleaned 
and  cut  as  above.  They  may  b( 
embroidered  in  silk,  wool  or  raffia,  oi 
appliqued.  Edges  may  be  bound  in¬ 
stead  of  being  buttonholed  together.— 
Floyd  West. 


Useful  Pamphlets 

The  following  booklets  can  be  se¬ 
cured  by  addressing  Household  Depart¬ 
ment,  American  Agriculturist,  461-4th 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

How  to  Make  Crepe  Paper  Costumes 
— 10c. 

How  to  Make  Crepe  Paper  Flowers 
—10c. 

How  to  Decorate  Halls,  Booths  and 
Automobiles — 10c. 

Weaving  with  Paper  Rope — 10c. 

Sealing  Wax  Craft — 10c. 

Tables  and  Favours — 10c. 

Helps  for  the  Home  Dressmaker 

(Ask  for  the  booklet  Illustrated 
Home  Sewing)  price  60c. 

Read  the  advertisements  for  devices 
which  will  help  you  with  the  household 
chores  that  you  dislike  most. 
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The  Lecturer’s  Hour 

More  Suggestions  on  Planning  Programs  for  Farm  Meetings 


This  is  the  second  of  two  articles  on 
the  Grange  Lecturer’s  Hour,  offering 
suggestions  on  planning  programs  for 
grange  and  other  farm  organisation 
meetings.  Last  week’s  article  cover¬ 
ed  suggestions  for  the  lecturer’s  hour., 
where  the  lecturer  can  get  helpful  lit- 
;  erature  and  suggested  subjects  for  de¬ 
bate.  Some  of  the  subjects  pertained 
to  the  farm  business  and  farm  home. 
To  them  may  be  added  the  following’. 

That  pure  breds  are  more  profitable 
than  grades. 

,  Affirmative  points ;  Sale  value  of 

off  spring,  best  farmers  have 
them. 

Negative  points :  Investment  too 
high,  grades  produce  as  well. 

That  a  milking  machine  is  a  more 
necessary  tool  in  a  dairy  region  than 
a  tractor. 

;  Affirmative  points :  Milking  machine 

used  every  day,  solves  one  labor 
problem. 

Negative  points:  Tractor  gets  crops 
in  on  time,  used  for  belt  work. 

That  it  is  unprofitable  to  operate  a 
dairy  farm  without  a  silo. 

Affirmative  points :  Less  labor,  con¬ 
trols  corn  borer,  cheapest  succul- 
,  ence. 

'  Negative  points :  Cost  of  filling  is 

!  excessive,  investment  heavy,  suc- 

'  culence  can  be  supplied  other 

'  ways. 

,  That  the  State  Tax  on  Real  Estate 
should  be  abolished. 

■  That  more  money  should  be  spent  in 

improving  the  roads. 

Some  Humorous  Debate  Topics 

1.  That  boy  babies  are  better  na- 
tured  than  girl  babies. 

■  2.  That  men  make  better  dishwash¬ 
ers  than  women. 

'  3.  That  men  are  naturally  more  ex¬ 

travagant  than  women. 

4.  That  women  have  greater  moral 

■  courage  than  men. 

5.  That  it  is  a  mistake  to  get  mar¬ 
ried. 

6.  That  the  flapper  makes  as  good 
I  a  wife  as  the  plain  substantial  girl. 

Some  Suggested  Topics  for 
Discussion 

1.  The  farm  tax  situation  and  pos¬ 
sible  remedies. 

;  (Send  to  American  Agriculturist  for 

'  information). 

2.  The  eradication  of  bovine  T.B. 
(Get  bulletins  from  your  State  Col¬ 
lege  and  State  Department  of  Ag- 

'  riculture). 

3.  The  dog  law — what  are  its  pro¬ 
visions  and  what  are  the  rights  of  live¬ 
stock  owners? 

(Write  your  State  Department  of 
Agriculture). 

4.  Reforestation — How  are  trees  se¬ 
cured,  how  much  do  they  cost,  etc.  ? 

5.  The  trespass  situation.  What  is 
the  present  trespass  law  and  how  may 
it  be  improved? 

Farm  Topics  for  Discussion 

1.  Does  certified  seed  pay? 

2.  What  fertilizers  are  most  profit¬ 
able  in  this  community? 

3.  Growing  oats,  peas  and  barley 
for  dairy  cows. 

4.  Does  it  pay  to  grade  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  ? 

5.  Some  good  sidelines. 

6.  Producing  clean  milk. 

Some  Things  a  Grange  Gan  Do 

An  active  grange  is  a  growing,  thriv¬ 
ing  grange.  Try  one  or  more  of  the 
following  activities. 

1.  Encourage  Boy  Scout  work  for 
farm  boys.  (Write  to  Mr.  O.  H.  Ben¬ 
son,  Lone  Scout  Division,  Boy  Scouts 
of  America,  2  Park  Avenue,  New  York 
City  for  information). 

2.  Organize  a  horseshoe  pitching 
club.  (Send  to  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  for  rules ) . 

3.  Start  a  grange  library.  (Start 
with  bulletins  already  mentioned). 

The  traveling  library  of  the  Library 
1  Extension  division  of  the  State  De- 
I  partment  of  Education  at  Albany  pub¬ 


lishes  a  handbook  of  “traveling  li¬ 
braries”  which  is  free  and  tells  how 
granges  can  get  the  loan  of  25  books 
for  $2  and  $1  for  each  additional  25 
volumes. 

4.  Conduct  a  community  fair.  Co¬ 
operation  with  the  Farm  Bureau,  the 
Home  Bureau,  High  School  depart¬ 
ments  of  agriculture  and  other  agencies 
is  usuallj'^  advisable. 

5.  Provide  some  home  made  play 
equipment  for  the  school.  Write  to  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  for  bulletin  110  which 
gives  suggestions  and  drawings.  It 


may  be  possible  to  get  a  local  carpenter 
to  build  it  or  the  men  of  the  grange 
may  have  a  “Bee.” 

6.  Give  a  home  talent  play  to  de¬ 
velop  a  love  of  good  drama  and  to  raise 
money. 

Home  Topics 

1.  Books  for  family  reading — where 
can  lists  of  good  books  be  obtained? 
How  can  a  taste  for  good  reading  be 
developed  ? 

2.  Good  movies.  How  can  the 
grange  co-operate  in  improving  the 
quality  of  movies  shown  in  our  com¬ 
munity?  (Write  to  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  for  a  list  of  good  movies). 

3.  Proper  food  and  food  habits  for 
the  family.  (Get  bulletins  from  State 
Department  of  Education,  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Health,  and  State  College 
of  Home  Economics). 

Community  Topics 

1.  How  can  our  school  be  improved? 

a.  Can  we  keep  our  good  teach¬ 
ers  longer? 

b.  Is  the  building  and  equip¬ 
ment  adequate? 

(Get  bulletins  from  State  Department 
of  Education,  also  from  National  Bureau 
of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

2.  Should  this  locality  change  the 
prevailing  type  of  Agriculture  to  make 
more  money? — What  changes  have 
been  taking  place? 

3.  What  can  be  done  to  improve  the 
opportunities  for  clean  wholesome 
recreation  for  the  young  folks? 

4.  How  can  community  health  be 
improved  ? 

Personal  Experiences 

Although  it  is  often  difficult  to  get 
men  to  talk  about  what  they  have  done, 
such  experiences  of  outstanding  farm¬ 
ers  is  always  valuable.  Sometimes  sev¬ 
eral  members  can  compare  notes. 

Some  suggested  topics  are: 

1.  How  we  feed  our  dairy  cows. 

2.  How  we  feed  our  hens. 

3.  What  we  learned  in  building  a  hen 
house. 

4.  How  we  dug  a  drainage  ditch  with 
dynamite. 

5.  How  we  remodelled  our  barn. 

6.  How  we  improved  our  crop  rotation. 

7.  How  we  installed  running  water. 

Work  With  Local  Organizations 

Local  agencies  and  organizations  that 
may  co-operate  with  the  grange  in 
community  work. 

1.  County  and  town  officials. 

2.  The  county  fair  association. 

3.  County  Farm  Bureau. 


4.  County  Home  Bureau. 

5.  County  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secretary. 

6.  Local  health  officers. 

Information  About  Rural 
Dramatics 

Good  plays  with  a  real  rural  back¬ 
ground  are  scarce.  The  Department  of 
Rural  Social  Organization  of  the  New 
York  State  College  Of  Agriculture  will 
loan  suitable  plays  on  request.  The 
college  also  publishes  some  bulletins 
that  are  free,  which  will  aid  in  putting 
on  a  play.  E-82,  “Play  Production  for 
the  Country  Theatre”,  gives  valuable 


suggestions  about  stage  properties, 
make-up,  etc.  Another  valuable  bul¬ 
letin  from  the  same  source  is  “The 
Country  Theatre”,  F.  153.  Others  are 
the  historical  pageant  in  the  rural  com¬ 
munity,  E-54  and  “A  pageant  of  Agri¬ 
culture”  F-123. 

7.  Organize  a  grange  orchestra  or 
choir. 

8.  Organize  competition  in  music, 
such  as  music  memory  contests,  or  or¬ 
chestra  contests  (with  other  granges). 

9.  Observe  National  Music  Week. 

The  following  helpful  pamphlets  may 

be  obtained  free  from : 

a.  Victor  Talking  Machine  Company 

Home  Music  with  the  Victrola 

Treasure  Chest 

Music  the  Whole  World  Loves 

b.  National  Bureau  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Music 

Community  Singing  and  the 
Community  Chorus 
Junior  Music  Clubs  and  the 
Chautauquas 
Camp  Song  Booklet 
Home  Night  in  National  Music 
Week 

Quiz  Yourself  on  Music 

The  following  pamphlets  are  at  cost: 
Music  Week  in  the  Rural  Com¬ 
munity  or  Small  City — 3c 
Christmas  Carol  Collections — • 
Where  They  May  be  Obtained 
—2c 

Harmonica  Bands  for  Boys  and 
Girls — 22c 

The  Community  Orchestra — 6c 
Songs  that  Daddy  Used  to 
Sing — Ic 

Music  Memory  Contest  Proced¬ 
ure  in  Rural  Community  Clubs 
— Ic. 

10.  Challenge  a  neighboring  grange 
to  a  debate.  (Send  to  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist  for  outlines  and  sugges¬ 
tions). 

11.  Organize  a  Dairy  Improvement 
Association.  Ask  your  county  Farm 
Bureau  Agent  for  information. 

12.  Encourage  4-H  club  work.  Write 
to  your  State  leader  of  4-H  club  work 
at  your  State  College  of  Agriculture. 

13.  Co-operate  with  the  fair  of¬ 
ficials  in  improving  the  county  fair. 

a.  Prevent  objectionable  features 

b.  Promote  judging  contests  and 
other  educational  features 

c.  Encourage  horseshoe  pitching  con¬ 
tests  and  other  clean,  wholesome 
types  of  recreation 

d.  Encourage  more  competition  in 
farm  exhibits 

Other  Sources  of  Information 

Information  may  also  be  secured 
from  the  following  organizations  and 
agencies. 

The  American  Country  Life  Asso¬ 


ciation,  1849  Grand  Central  Terminal 
Bldg.,  New  York  City.  This  associa¬ 
tion  publishes  a  magazine  “Rural 
America”,  also  a  country  life  reading 
list  and  outlines  of  study  courses  for 
farmers’  clubs. 

The  American  Child  Health  Associa¬ 
tion,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  A  list  of  publications  is  available 
on  application. 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
58  E.  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 
A  list  of  publications  is  available  on  re¬ 
quest. 

American  Home  Economics  Associa¬ 
tion,  Room  617,  Mills  Bldg.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  Publishes  the  “Journal  of 
Home  Economics.” 

American  Library  Association,  86  E. 
Randolph  Street,  Chicago,  Ill.  Pub¬ 
lishes  several  free  leaflets,  and  books 
at  nominal  prices  that  will  help  lec¬ 
turers  who  are  interested  in  libraries 
or  books- 

American  National  Red  Cross,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Publishes  several  books 
and  pamphlets  at  a  small  cost. 

The  Girl  Scouts,  670  Lexington  Av¬ 
enue,  New  York  City. 

National  Bureau  for  Advancement  of 
Music,  45  W.  45th  St.  (First  copies  of 
all  pamphlets  free.  Succeeding  copies 
at  cost  of  publication.) 

National  Congress  of  Mothers  and 
Parent  Teachers’  Associations — Country 
Life  Department,  National  Education 
Association  Bldg.,  1201  16th  Street, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Publishes  literature 
on  thrift,  organization,  programs,  com¬ 
munity  work,  etc. 

National  Grange,  970  College  Avenue, 
Columbus,  Ohio.  Publishes  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  Monthly  which  is  a  great 
help  to  lecturers. 

Playground  and  Recreation  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America,  315  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  A  list  of  publications 
may  be  secured  on  request. 

Russel  Sage  Foundation — Depart¬ 
ment  of  Recreation,  130  E.  22nd  Street, 
New  York  City.  Issues  publications 
on  recreation  in  rural  communities. 

United  States  Bureau  of  Education — 
Rural  Education  Division,  Washington, 
D,  C.  A  list  of  publications  is  available 
on  request. 

United  States  Department  of  Labor. 
Children’s  Bureau,  Department  of 
Labor,  Washington,  D.  C.  A  list  of  pub¬ 
lications,  exhibit  material  and  lantern 
slides  available  on  request. 

Outside  Speakers 

Outside  speakers  always  lend  pleas¬ 
ing  variety  to  the  year’s  program  and 
can  often  be  secured  without  expense 
to  the  grange. 

The  County  Farm  Bureau  Agent  and 
the  Home  Bureau  Agent  can  well  be 
scheduled  to  appear  on  the  program  at 
least  once  each  year.  Some  granges 
have  one  meeting  every  year  called  the 
“Farm  and  Home  Bureau  Day.” 

High  School  Teachers  of  Agriculture 
in  nearby  communities  may  be  called 
on  and  sometimes  will  be  glad  to  fur¬ 
nish  an  entire  program  by  using  the 
boys  in  the  classes  in  agriculture. 

The  County  Farm  Bureau  agent  is 
the  connecting  link  between  the  State 
College  and  the  farmer  and  can  often 
help  in  securing  a  speaker  from  the 
State  College  or  from  some  other 
source. 

Various  county  organizations  of 
bankers,  doctors,  and  others  may  be 
glad  to  provide  speakers. 

Outside  speakers  are  fine  but  the 
grange  who  depends  upon  them  entire¬ 
ly  is  missing  a  lot.  One  of  the  great 
benefits  of  the  grange  is  the  training 
secured  which  makes  it  easier  for  mem¬ 
bers  to  stand  on  their  feet  and  express 
themselves  freely  and  easily. 


Every  citizen  should  know  where  tax 
money  comes  from,  how  it  is  divided, 
and  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  spent. 
Cornell  has  a  bulletin  on  the  system 
of  taxation  in  New  York  in  which  all 
these  questions  are  answered.  Ask  for 
E.  152  on  a  postcard  addressed  to  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  if  you  wish  a  copy. 


Our  New  Serial  Starts  Next  Week 

Next  week  we  are  starting  a  new  serial.  The  editorial  staff  has 
read  dozens  of  books  in  an  attempt  to  find  one  that  meets  our  high 
standard.  We  have  found  it  in  “The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom 
Come,”  by  John  Fox,  Jr. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  the  Kentucky  Mountains  a  few  years  before 
the  Civil  War  and  the  hero  is  an  orphan  who  fights  his  way  through 
poverty,  disappointment  and  discouragement  in  a  courageous  way  that 
will  win  your  sympathy  and  interest. 

The  story  opens  with  the  death  of  “Chad’s”  foster  parents 
and  a  long  tramp  over  the  mountains  for  Chad  and  his  dog  to  escape 
being  “bound  out”  to  a  hard  fisted  farmer.  Do  not  fail  to  read  the 
first  installment  which  appears  next  week. — The  Editors. 
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Classified  Ads 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


WELSH  SHEPHERDS  PUPS  and  dogs,  natural  heel 
drivers.  Shipped  on  approval.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS' 
Pope  Mills.  N.  Y. 

PARROTS — DOGS — FERRETS,  pigeons,  hares,  poul¬ 
try,  white  mice.  Lowest  prices.  Description  60  page 
boob  20c.  J.  A.  BERGEY.  Telford,  Pa. 


A  Place  to  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 

Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Classified  ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a  word.  The  minimum 
charge  per  insertion  is  $1.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and 
whole  number,  including  name  and  address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main 
St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven  words. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 


J— — 

Leadership 


.ADVER'nsiNG  ORDERS  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired. 
Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low 
rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany 
your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references 


HUNDRED  HUNTING  HOUNDS  Cheap.  Trial.  Dog 
Supplies.  Catalogue.  KASKASKENNELS.  SC61,  Her¬ 
rick.  Ill. 


WORLD’S  BEST  MILKERS— Big  Gallon  Nubian, 
$75.  Grade  Togg.  $65.  Bred  Mixture  JClbers,  $55. 
Fall  fresh,  -$45.  GOLDSBOROUGH  GOATERY,  Mohn- 
ton.  Pa. 


LIVE  STOCK 


Cattle 


LUMBER— BUILDING 
SUPPLIES 


ROOFING  PAPER,  3-ply,  $1.35  per  roU,  100  sq-ft. 
Prepaid.  Asphalt  shingles,  roofcoating,  paint.  Send  for 
price  list.  WINIKER  BROS.,  MlUls,  Mass. 


TOBACCO 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.25; 
Smoking.  5  lbs.  $1.00.  Box  50  Cigars.  $1.75.  Pay 
when  received.  Pipe  free.  FARMERS  UNION,  A6, 
Paducah,  Ky. 


is  NOT  the  result  of 
CHANCE 

Each  week  in  1927  nearly  500 
letters  requiring  a  reply  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  subscribers  by  the 
editorial  department  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist.  This  is  double 
the  number  received  five  years 
ago. 


PUREBRED  and  GRADE  HOLSTEIN  cows.  Accred¬ 
ited.  Abortion  free.  W.  R.  PORTEUS,  Portlandville. 
N.  Y. 


Sheep 


FOR  SALE — 9  hampshire  yearling  rams.  15  hamp- 
sRire  ram  lambs.  ROBSON  BROTHERS.  Hall.  N.  Y. 


DORSET.S— W’E  ARE  OFFERING  choice  yearling 
Rams,  of  good  type,  nice  condition,  .suitable  for  cross¬ 
breeding.  as  low  as  $35  each,  while  they  last.  All 
stock  on  approval.  TRANQUILLITY  FARMS.  Arthur 
Danks,  Mgr.  Allamuchy,  N.  J. 


POULTRY 


TANCRED  WHIITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS.  Grand¬ 
daughters  of  290  egg  .sire  having  three  generations  over 
250.  Large  eggs.  Vigorous.  March  hatched  $1.50  each. 
SHADYLAU’N  POULTRY  FARM.  Hughesvllle,  Pa. 


Baby  Chicks 


CHICKS — S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns  $10-100;  White  I/eg- 
horns  $8-100;  Barred  Rocks  &  Reds  $9-100;  White 
Rocks  $12-100;  Heavy  mixed  $8-100;  Light  $7-100.  If 
not  satisfactory,  I  will  make  it  right.  Write  for  cata¬ 
logue.  J.ACOB  NIEMOND^  Box  A,  JIcAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS  C.O.D.  100  Rocks  or  Reds  $10;  Leghorns. 
$8;  Heavy  mixed  $8;  Light  $7.  Delivery  guaranteed. 
Feeding  system,  raising  95%  to  maturity,  free.  C.  M. 
LAUVER,  Box  26,  McAlistervllle,  Pa. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


RICH  MAN’S  CORN  Harvester,  poor  man’s  price- 
only  $25.00  with  bundle  typing  attachment.  Free  cata¬ 
log  showing  pictures  of  harvester.  PROCESS  CO., 
Salina,  Kan. 


Stanchions 


CRUMB’S  STANCHIONS  are  guaranteed  to  please 
the  purchaser.  They  are  shipped  subject  to  trial  in 
the  buyers’  stable.  They  are  right.  Also  steel  partitions, 
stalls  and  stanchions.  W’ater  bowls.  Litter  and  Feed 
Carriers,  and  other  barn  e<iuipment.  Send  for  booklet. 
WALLACE  B.  CRUMB,  Box  A,  Forrestville,  Conn. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


15  FABAIS  29  to  304  Acres.  Priced  $2,000  to  $12,000. 
B.  BOTTING.  Marathon.  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


USED  CIVIL  WAR  envelopes  with  flags  and  de¬ 
signs  on.  $1  to  $15  paid.  Other  envelopes  before  1871 
bought.  W.  L.  RICHMOND.  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  old  bags.  We  pay  excellent 
prices.  Write  for  prices.  We  pay  freight.  OWASCO 
BAG  CO..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


"A  TRAINING  SCHOOL  for  cow-testing  association 
testers  will  be  held  at  the  College  of  Agiiculture,  Ith¬ 
aca.  N.  Y..  September  10  to  22,  1928.  Students 
should  be  about  20  years  old  and  farm  reared;  those 
from  vocational  schools  preferred.  Address  G.  W. 
TAILBY.  JR.,  Department  of  Animal  Husbandry,  Ith¬ 
aca.  N.  Y. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 


MORE  FOR  LESS! — Get  our  raised  letter  Summer 
stationery  specials.  Samples  free.  SUNKO,  Mohawk, 

N.  Y. 


250  BUSINESS  ENVELOPES  printed  postpaid  $1. 
50  calling  cards  10c.  Samples  free.  WALTER  G. 
COLLINS.  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

« 


HOLLYHOCKS,  DELPHINIUMS,  HARDY  PHLOX. 
Hardy  Chrysanthemums.  Columbines,  Bleeding  Hearts 
and  114  other  Hardy  Perennials  that  live  outdoors 
during  winter  and  Increase  in  size  and  beauty  each 
year,  all  of  which  may  be  planted  this  summer  and 
fall  and  will  bloom  next  summer.  Pot-grown  Roses 
for  summer  and  fall  planting.  Privet,  Barberry. 
Shrubs,  Vines  for  September  and  October  planting. 
Catalogue  free.  HARRY  E.  SQUIRES,  Hampton,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  HONOR  WHEAT  SEED.  College  in¬ 
spected.  Improved  selection  Dawson’s  Golden  Chaff. 
High  yielding  and  hardy.  JONES  &  WILSON,  Hall. 

N.  Y.  . 


POTTED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— Howard  17,  Dun¬ 
lap.  Lupton,  Minute  Man.  Bun  Special.  Abington, 
Amanda,  Dorchester,  Dozen  75c.  25 — $1.25,  100 — $4. 
Marshall.  Corsican.  Sample,  Cooper.  Wm.  Belt.  Bu- 
bach.  Dr.  Burrill.  Big  Joe,  Marvel.  Success,  First 
Quality.  Dozen  $1.  25— $1.50.  100— $4.50.  PLEAS¬ 
ANT  VALLEY  FARM,  Millbury,  Mass. 


STRAV’BERRY.  RASPBERRY,  BLACKBERRY, 
Grape,  Wineberry,  Loganberry.  Asparagus  plants  for 
September  and  October  planting.  Pot-growiv  Straw¬ 
berry  plants  and  5-year  old  bearing-size  Washington 
Asparagus  roots  for  August  and  fall  planting.  Catalogue 
free.  HARRY  E.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


SUMMER  SPECIAL:  Guaranteed  chewing  or  smok¬ 
ing  5  lbs.  $1.00;  ten  $1.75;  50  cigars  $1.75;  pipe  free, 
pay  when  received.  P.4.RMEBS  TOBACCO  ASSO¬ 
CIATION,  West  Paducah,  Ky. 


TREE  AND  GRASS  KILLERS 


BO-KO-ENOUGH  TO  KILL  50  trees  $1.50.  BO-KO 
CO.,  Jonestown,  Miss. 


WOOL— HIDES— FURS 


WE  ARE  PREPARED  to  make  your  wool  into  yarn. 
Write  for  particulars.  Yam  for  sale.  Samples  free. 
H.  A.  BARTLETT,  Harmony,  Maine. 


WOOL  WANTED — I  specialize  in  wool  and  sheep 
pelts.  ALVAH  A.  CONOVER,  Lebanon.  New  Jersey, 


Confidence  in  our  editors 
caused  readers  to  ask  them  ques¬ 
tions  hearing  on  all  manner  of 
subjects. 

Confidence  cannot  be  bought. 
It  is  the  result  of  painstaking 
effort  for  truth,  honesty  and  in¬ 
tegrity. 

Confidence  of  over  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  readers  has  given  American 
Agriculturist  deserved  leadership. 


READER’S  ORDER  FOR  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

Bates  Only  7  Cents  A  Word  Per  Insertion 
American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen:  Kindly  classify  and  insert  my  advertisement  of  . 

words  to  appear  .  times  in  your  paper.  Enclosed  find  remittance 

of  $ .  to  pay  for  advertisement,  which  reads  as  follows: 


.NAME  . 

ADDRESS  . 

Bank  Reference  . 

For  only  7  cents  a  word  you  can  place  your  story  of  your  wants  or  what 
you  have  to  sell  in  nearly  150,000  homes. 
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live  side  of  the  question  in  the  opinion 
of  the  judges.  Yet  the  audience  had 
already  given  a  popular  vote  in  favor  of 
the  negative  as  presented  by  Delaware. 

Other  live  addresses  included  a  talk 
by  John  H.  Light,  secretary  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  Grange  on  “Equalization 
of  Taxes”  :  a  talk  on  “Rural  Life  in 
Great  Britain”  by  Arthur  W.  Asby,  vis¬ 
iting  professor  and  economist  from  Eng¬ 
land  who  has  been  lecturing  at  the  state 
college  this  summer;  an  address  on  “Ru¬ 
ral  Libraries”  by  Miss  Sarah  Askew,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  New  Jersey  Library  Asso¬ 
ciation;  and  on  “Rural  Youth”  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Prank  Helyer  of  Rutgers  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Each  leading  address  was  followed  by 
the  breaking  up  of  the  audience  into 
state  groups  who  reported  their  findings 
on  the  subjects  discussed  and  added  their 
own  suggestions  for  furthering  these 
topics  in  the  granges.  Thus  a  valuable 
and  practical  application  was  made  of 
each  address,  while  the  audience  was 
given  a  chance  by  states  to  add  their 
own  recommendations. 

Two  notable  outings  were  enjoyed.  On 


caravan  bearing  the  280  delegates  went 
to  Enfield  Glen  where  an  hour’s  walk  in 
the  glen  was  enjoyed.  This  was  follow¬ 
ed  by  a  picnic,  supper  and  this  by  a  mu¬ 
sical  festival,  each  state  singing  its  own 
state  song  and  one  other  with  prizes 
for  the  winners.  The  groups  included 
some  fine  musicians  and  the  result  was 
pleasing  indeed. 

Higgins’  Hussar  Band,  a  well  known 
group  of  musicians  with  Miss  Eva  Pow¬ 
ell  of  Pittsburgh  of  radio  fame,  as  vo¬ 
calist,  gave  an  hour  of  rare  musical 
treat  to  the  visitors,  w'hen  all  took  their 
time  for  the  return  trip. 

The  second  outing  was  a  similar  trip 
to  Tanghannock  Falls,  when  supper  and 
athletic  contests  with  New  Jersey  against 
the  world  furnished  plenty  of  fun. 

In  the  University  Theater  at  Willard 
Straight  Friday  evening  four  plays  were 
presented.  The  first  prize  of  a  silk  ban¬ 
ner  appropriately  inscribed  and  valued 
at  $25,  contributed  by  Henry  Morgen- 
thau,  Jr.,  publisher  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  was  awarded  the  Redfield  Grange 
of  Oswego  County  for  the  play,  “Day 
by  Day.”  Second  prize,  a  silk  flag. 


the  second  afternoon  at  4  P,  M.  thewent  to  the  Lansing  Grange  for  The 


How  Vineland  Producers  Get  a  Premium  on  Eggs 


products  now  on  the  tariff  schedule; 
second,  to  place  a  tariff  on  all  farm 
products  now  on  the  free  list  if  Amer¬ 
ican  farmers  can  produce  them;  third, 
to  use  the  export  debenture  plan  to 
bring  the  tariff  benefits  to  the  branches 
of  agriculture  that  produce  exportable 
surpluses.”  He  pointed  out  that  we 
have  200  million  dollars’  worth  of  farm 
products  coming  into  the  United  States 
yearly.  Our  price  is  fixed  by  the 
world  price  and  too  often  our  price  is 
fixed  for  us  as  in  Virginia  peanuts,  by 
Chinese  coolie  labor  at  12  cents  a  day. 
“Research,  extension  and  education  are 
the  three  most  important  needs  in  se¬ 
curing  agricultural  equality,”  said  the 
national  master. 

Another  high  spot  in  interest  was 
the  talk  by  Charles  H.  Gardiner,  high 
priest  of  Demeter  of  the  National 
Grange  on  community  service  as  re¬ 
lated  to  the  grange.  As  an  example 
of  what  one  grange  has  done  he  cited 
the  27  acts  of  community  service  by 
one  grange  in  one  year.  This  efficient 
organization  is  the  grange  of  Green¬ 
wich,  Massachusetts.  Some  of  the 
things  this  grange  did  included  keep¬ 
ing  the  roads  open,  caring  for  the  sick, 
furnishing  school  children  with  hot 
chocolate,  giving  material,  labor  and 
furniture  to  town  buildings,  training 
children,  taking  them  to  educational 
meetings,  decorating  churches,  destroy¬ 
ing  caterpillar  nests,  giving  money  for 
public  improvements  and  other  similar 
acts. 

In  a  second  address  given  at  the  out¬ 
ing  at  Enfield  Glen,  Mr.  Gardiner  said 
that  one  of  the  most  important  duties 
of  the  grange  is  to  teach  self-expres¬ 
sion.  The  reason  it  has  lasted  so  long 
is  because  it  is  different.  In  spite  of 
competition,  when  other  fraternal  or¬ 
ganizations  are  losing  members,  it 
thrives  because  it  gives  its  members  a 
chance  to  learn  to  speak,  to  sing  and 
to  train  themselves  in  public  service. 
He  believes  there  is  a  danger  in  in¬ 
troducing  too  many  outside  things  on 
a  program.  “The  grange  should  build 
its  program  around  its  members  and 
thus  keep  on  with  its  strong  education¬ 
al  influence.” 

Each  day’s  work  had  plenty  of  rec¬ 
reation  included  in  the  program.  The 
first  evening  was  givgn  over  to  a  re¬ 
ception  of  delegates  with  a  welcoming 
speech  by  Dean  A.  R.  Mann  of  the 
Cornell  College  of  Agriculture  with 
Miss  Elizabeth  Arthur  of  Lowville,  N. 
Y.,  state  lecturer,  presiding. 

Dr.  C.  B.  Hutchinson  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Education  Board  spoke  o  n 
conditions  in  Europe.  As  an  example 
of  the  almost  endless  amount  of  human 
labor  used  in  almost  every  country  of 
Europe,  Dr.  Hutchinson  spoke  of  a  200- 
acre  farm  in  Saxony  used  as  a  demon¬ 
stration  farm  to  show  the  use  of  various 
labor  saving  machines.  “We  use  very 
little  hand  work  in  our  operations,”  said 
the  director  of  the  farm.  “We  are  able 
ot  carry  on  the  work  of  this  farm,  thanks 
to  the  liberal  use  of  machinery,  with 
only  30  laborers  on  an  average.”  In  one 
three-acre  field  of  wheat  in  Switzerland 
last  year  he  saw  29  laborers  at  work, 
men  and  women. 

This  first  evening  closed  with  an  in¬ 
terstate  debate  on  the  subject:  “Resolv¬ 
ed,  that  farming  should  have  govern¬ 
ment  protection  equivalent  to  that  indus¬ 
try  received.”  Maryland  won  on  the 
merits  of  its  arguments  for  the  afflrma- 


found  a  New  York  house  that  wanted 
the  eggs  for  a  particular  trade.  They 
offered  to  pay  a  premium  of  one  cent 
a  dozen  over  the  top  daily  quotation — 
an  unheard  of  situation.  That  was 
three  years  ago  and  what  has  happen¬ 
ed  since  is  history.  It  soon  was  learn¬ 
ed  that  the  price  was  available  to  any¬ 
one  who  would  pack  according  to 
grade.  Soon  other  poultrymen  began 
to  pack  as  directed  and  they  too  re¬ 
ceived  the  top  price. 

An  Organization  Project 

From  the  start,  the  movement  to¬ 
wards  better  prices  has  been  an  Asso¬ 
ciation  project.  The  first  quality 
shippers  were  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  whole  project  has  been 
closely  identified  with  them.  One  of 
the  first  requirements  for  anyone  to 
ship  eggs  to  the  house  that  was  pay¬ 
ing  the  premium  was  that  they  had  to 
join  the  association.  Immediately  the 
membership  began  to  grow  until  to¬ 
day  it  is  the  largest  in  the  state  and 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  world. 

In  the  rush  to  get  the  premium  on 
eggs  it  soon  developed  that  all  could 
not  make  the  grade.  Poor  packing, 
small  eggs  and  the  usual  shortcomings 
of  an  otherwise  good  product  kept 
many  froih  getting  the  extra  price.  It 
soon  became  apparent  that  something 
must  be  done  to  maintain  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  quality  pack.  About  this 
time,  someone  suggested  that  all  eggs 
to  be  eligible  for  the  premium  be 
stamped  with  some  mark  of  identifica¬ 
tion.  Since  they  were  working  on  a 
quality  product,  it  was  decided  to  form 
the  “Quality  Egg  Club,”  and  with  eggs 
of  its  members  bearing  the  quality 
seal.  It  is  this  club,  a  subsidary  of 
the  Vineland  Poultry  Association,  that 
has  put  the  Vineland  egg  on  the  New 
York  market. 

We  will  let  John  Weed,  the  president 
of  the  club,  tell  the  story  of  its  suc¬ 
cess  in  marketing  eggs.  “Anyone  can 
ship  through  the  Quality  Club  provided 


(Continued  from  Page  3) 
they  belong  to  the  association  and  pack 
their  product  according  to  a  definite 
standard,”  said  Mr.  Weed  in  explain¬ 
ing  its  operation.  “We  have  found  a 
big  market  for  eggs  by  supplying  just 
what  New  York  wants,”  continued  Mr. 
Weed.  “There  is  very  little  to  it  ex¬ 
cept  a  few  simple  grading  rules  that 
anyone  can  follow.”  Here  is  a  copy 
of  what  constitutes  a  good  pack  of 
eggs,  said  the  president  as  he  handed 
us  a  little  booklet. 

Here  is  what  it  said, — THE  BEST 
GRADE  IS  VINELAND  EXTRAS,  and 
must  weigh  44  pounds  or  more  net  per 
30  dozen  crate.  Every  dozen  must  weigh 
23  ounces  or  over,  and  be  carefully 
graded  for  uniform  shape,  size,  color, 
etc.,  in  each  layer  or  filler.  It  was 
followed  by  second  grade  with  the  eggs 
weighing  41  pounds  to  the  crate  and  21 
ounces  to  the  dozen  while  “pullets” 
must  average  34  pounds  net  and  18 
ounces  or  over  to  the  dozen. 

Hard  to  Get  Right  Pack 

A  number  of  other  suggestions  on 
how  to  gather  the  eggs  and  care  for 
them  prior  to  shipping  completed  the 
book  of  instructions.  “Our  greatest 
trouble,”  continued  Mr.  Weed  after 
reading  the  book  of  instructions,  “has 
been  to  get  our  members  to  pack  the 
right  way.”  It  has  been  hard  to  con¬ 
vince  them  that  they  should  gather  the 
eggs  twice  a  day  in  hot  weather  and 
that  the  eggs  should  be  kept  down  cel¬ 
lar  instead  of  in  an  open  shed  or  the 
kitchen.  Temperature  destroys  more 
good  eggs  than  any  other  factor,  es¬ 
pecially  when  it  ranges  from  70  degrees 
upwards.” 

“What  do  you  do  with  your  little 
eggs?”  we  inquired.  “Oh  they  go  to 
New  York  along  with  the  best  grades 
but  they  are  sold  for  just  what  they 
are,  and  they  usually  command  a  price 
of  four  or  five  cents  a  dozen  under 
extras. 

“Do  you  handle  all  the  eggs  In  the 
section?”  we  next  asked.  “No,  we 


Exile”.  “Beads  on  a  String”  won  third 
award,  a  velvet  altar  cloth,  for  the  Lau¬ 
rel  Hill,  Pa.,  Grange,  and  “Safety  Ra¬ 
zors  First,”  brought  fourth  place  to  the 
Center  Grange  of  Delaware. 

The  sessions  were  presided  over  by  the 
various  lecturers  in  turn  and  the  na¬ 
tional  lecturer,  J.  C.  Farmer,  delighted 
with  informal  talks  and  by  his  leading 
of  singing. 

This  is  a  movement  that  is  significant 
of  the  progress  the  grange  is  bound  to 
make.  The  first  conference  of  the  sort 
was  held  in  New  Brunswick  last  year 
and  Pennsylvania  will  entertain  the  con¬ 
ference  next  year  at  State  College. 

In  recognition  of  the  recommendation 
of  National  Master  Taber  that  the  grange 
provide  more  funds  to  employ  workers 
in  research  in  several  subjects  of  vital 
importance  to  agriculture  almost  every 
group,  if  not  all,  recommended  various 
plans  of  increasing  the  dues  paid  to  the 
state  and  national  granges,  the  popular 
suggestion  being  an  increase  from  10 
cents  a  month  to  15  cents  a  month  for 
every  member  over  21  years  of  age,  the 
increase  to  go  to  the  two  organizations 
under  the  usual  proportionate  plan. 


never  have  controlled  much  morethan 
one  half  of  the  output.  We  estimate 
that  we  are  now  marketing  under  the 
quality  egg  label  about  225,000  cases 
annually. 

Non-members  Take  Lower  Price 

“How  about  this  uncontrolled  bal¬ 
ance  of  fifty  per  cent,  doesn’t  that 
break  the  market  for  your  good  eggs?” 
“No  indeed,  the  dealers  will  not  pay 
the  premium  for  anything  that  does 
not  bear  the  quality  label,  and  the  only 
way  they  can  get  the  price  or  the  label 
is  by  joining  the  club. 

“What  prices  do  the  non-members 
get  for  their  eggs?”  we  next  inquired. 
“Well  that  depends  on  the  care  used 
in  grading.  A  few  may  touch  the  top, 
but  most  of  them  still  receive  two  and 
three  cents  under  market  quotations. 

“Is  your  membership  increasing?” 
we  next  asked.  “Well  we  should  wor¬ 
ry,”  said  our  host  with  a  twinkle  in 
his  eye.  “Say,  do  you  know  that  in 
the  last  two  years,  we  have  had  only 
one  meeting  when  we  had  no  applica¬ 
tions  to  membership  in  the  Association. 
We  now  have  over  300  members  in  the 
Quality  Egg  Club. 

“It  must  cost  a  lot  to  belong  to  your 
club,  considering  the  marketing 
charges  and  office  upkeep.”  “Yes  it 
does  cost  a  lot,  said  Mr.  Weed.  “I 
think  it  costs  four  cents  a  week  out¬ 
side  of  the  labels  and  the  stickers 
which  are  supplied  at  cost.  That  in¬ 
cludes  the  cost  of  placing  the  eggs 
and  doing  a  gross  business  of  nearly 
three  million  dollars  a  year.”  “Do 
you  mean  to  say,  Mr.  Weed,  that  you 
sell  $3,000,000  worth  of  eggs  at  a  to¬ 
tal  cost  of  $600  including  the  collec¬ 
tion  and  paying  to  the  farmers  this 
sum  for  their  eggs?”  we  asked. 

“That  tells  the  story,”  continued 
President  Weed,  and  in  our  opinion  this 
genial  host  again  proved  his  former 
statement  that  Vineland  is  second  to 
no  one  when  it  comes  to  marketing 
eggs. 
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^  The  Service  Bureaui< 

A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  4.  A.  Readers 


Has  Neither  Overcoat  Nor  Money 


ONE  of  our  subscribers  in  Connecti¬ 
cut  ordered  an  overcoat  from  a 
salesman  of  the  Universal  Tailoring 
Company,  whose  letterhead  states  that 
their  head  office  is  at  640  Broadway, 
New  York  City.  When  the  overcoat 
was  received  it  was  not  as  ordered  and 
a  letter  was  sent  to  the  company  at  640 
Broadway.  No  reply  was  received  and 
consequently  our  subscriber  returned 
the  overcoat  C.O.D. 

A  letter  was  then  received  from  the 
Universal  Tailoring  Company  stating 
that  inasmuch  as  they  could  not  ex¬ 
amine  C.O.D.  packages,  they  would  not 
accept  it  until  the  C.O.D.  charges  were 
released.  Our  subscriber  did  so  and 
nothing  more  was  heard.  He  request¬ 
ed  the  aid  of  the  Service  Bureau  and 
we  wrote  to  the  Company  who  advised 
they  had  no  record  of  receiving  the  re¬ 
turned  package.  The  Post  Office  very 
kindly  traced  the  shipment  and  report¬ 
ed  that  following  the  release  of  the 
C.O.D.  charges,  the  package  was  de¬ 
livered  to  the  Universal  Tailoring  Com¬ 
pany  at  their  195  Greene  Street  ad¬ 
dress. 

We  forwarded  this  information  to 
the  Universal  Tailoring  Company  about 
two  weeks  ago  but  up  to  date  have  re¬ 
ceived  no  reply  from  them.  Conse¬ 
quently  we  made  a  personal  visit  to 
their  office  only  to  find  that  their  for¬ 
mer  office  at  640  Broadway  had  not 
been  occupied  since  early  last  spring. 
Apparently  someone  is  forwarding 
their  mail  for  answers  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  to  letters  sent  to  this  address. 
We  then  called  at  195  Greene  Street 
only  to  find  that  there  was  no  such  ad¬ 
dress  listed  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  mail  with  that  address  has  been 
received  by  them.  The  firm  is  not 
listed  in  the  telephone  directory.  We 
are  giving  these  facts  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  our  subscribers  with  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  no  clothes  be  ordered  from 
any  company  unless  you  are  absolute¬ 
ly  sure  regarding  their  good  standing. 
There  are.  reliable  dealers  who  send 
agents  through  the  country  taking  or¬ 
ders.  It  seems  unfortunate  that  these 
reliable  dealers  must  suffer  from  the 
business  methods  followed  by  a  number 
who  are  giving  our  subscribers  any¬ 
thing  but  fair  dealings. 


Held  For  Using  Mails  to 
Defraud 

OCR  readers  will  recall  an  article  in 
the  Service  Bureau  columns  of  the 
October  15,  1927  issue,  in  which  we 
warned  our  people  against  sending 
money  to  Richards  Farms,  79  Boule¬ 
vard,  Kingston,  N.  Y.  Upon  investi¬ 
gation  at  that  time,  we  found  that  Irv¬ 
ing  R.  Hough  was  the  proprietor  of 
this  Farm  and  after  he  had  received 
various  amounts  from  $10  to  $70  he 
disappeared  and  left  no  trace  of  his 
whereabouts.  At  that  time  we  had 
several  claims  from  subscribers  who 
had  sent  money  for  chickens,  but 
neither  the  money  or  order  was  ever 
heard  from. 

We  are  now  informed  that  the  U.  S. 
Post  Office  Department  has  located 
Irving'  R.  Hough,  who  is  now  held  in 
b?.il  for  using  the  mails  to  defraud.  It 
is  also  learned  that  he  has  heretofore 
served  time  for  a  similar  offence. 
Watch  these  columns  for  later  devel¬ 
opments  on  the  trial  of  this  man. 


No  Claim  For  Compensation 

One  of  my  men  had  his  finger  badly 
cut  while  using  my  saw  run  by  gasoline. 
It  worked  fine  before  the  accident  and 


afterward  too.  This  man  tells  people 
that  he  is  going  to  sue  me  but  it  is  all 
his  own  fault.  He  says  that  the  saw 
bench  moved  but  he  was  .  working  too 
fast  and  put  his  hand  deliberately  in 
front  of  the  saw. 

From  your  description  of  your 
sawing  operations  it  seems  that  your 
machine  was  in  good  order  and  that 
you  were  not  negligent  as  a  matter 
of  furnishing  reasonably  safe  equip¬ 
ment  for  your  three  employees  and 
particularly  the  one  whose  finger  was 
badly  cut.  Neither  does  there  seem 
to  be  any  particular  liability  under  the 
workmen’s  compensation  law.  Farm 
laborers,  as  a  rule,  do  not  have  the 
privileges  of  this  act  and  as  to  lum¬ 
bering  work  in  general,  the  act  spe¬ 
cifically  excepts  a  lumbering  operation 
on  a  farm  solely  for  the  proauction 
of  firewood  in  which  not  more  than 
four  persons  were  engaged. — M.  S. 


along  the  road.  Has  she  a  right  to 
pasture  the  cow  on  this  land  along  the 
road  or  can  I  keep  her  off?  She  also 
has  at  least  500  small  chickens  "^and  just 
turns  them  out  and  lets  them  run  into 
my  oat  field.  What  can  I  do  about 
that? 

IN  the  country  it  has  been  said 
that  a  chicken  is  a  free  commoner; 
that  is,  that  the  hen  can  take  to  the 
open  road  and  go  where  she  will  and 
her  owner  is  not  liable  for  her  tres¬ 
passes.  There  seems  to  be  no  case 
in  Pennsylvania  on  this  point,  how¬ 
ever,  and  whether  the  courts  of  your 
state  will  adopt  that  view  or  the  con¬ 
trary  one  as  some  courts  in  other 
states  have  done  is  a  speculative  mat¬ 
ter. 

As  to  the  cows,  the  case  is  entirely 
different.  If  the  land  along  the  fences 
belongs  to  you,  you  can  certainly  keep 
your  neighbor  from  pasturing  her  cow 
there.  If  the  land  is  pa,rt  of  the  high¬ 
way  it  is  very  likely  that  you  would 
have  to  request  the  proper  highway 
authorities  to  object. — M.  S. 


Chickens  Are  Free 
Commoners’ 


I  am  a  farmer  owning  a  small  farm 
of  50  acres.  A  public  road  runs  be¬ 
tween  my  two  fields.  Down  the  road 
lives  a  woman  whose  cow  is  pastured 


Before  You  Invest — 
Investigate 

I  would  like  information  as  to  the  re¬ 
liability  of  the  Continental  Divide  De¬ 
velopment  Company,  Aspen,  Colorado.  I 
have  been  urged  to  buy  shares  in  this 
concern  at  $1  per  share. 

All  we  know  about  this  stock  is  that 
a  Denver  house,  Kamp  &  Co.  of¬ 
fered  it  last  February  at  75c  a  share. 
We  have  seen  no  bid  price  for  it.  Our 
suggestion  is  that  you  leave  it  alone. 


Money  Paid  to  A.  A.  Subscribers  During  July,  1928 


Insurance  Indemnities 


Paid  to  July  1st,  1928 . $100,569.86 

Paid  during  July,  1928 .  2,227.12 


$102,796.98 


W.  E.  Stone,  Holland  Patent,  N.  Y . $  60.00 

Tlirown  from  wagon — wounds,  fractures 

R.  N.  Franklin,  Mount  Airy,  Md. . .  30.06 

Auto  skidded — contusions. 

L.  0.  Sprague,  Rockland,  N.  Y. .  10.00 

Struck  by  auto — contused  foot 

Carrie  Sabin,  Spencer,  N.  Y. . .  60. pO 

-■Vuto  collision — fractures,  cuts  and  bruises 

Claude  Gorton,  Stanley,  N.  Y. .  15.71 

.•Vuto  collision— fractured  rib 

Christopher  Emporer,  Moravia,  N.  Y._ .  17.14 

Thrown  from  wagon — bruises  and  contusions 

Olia  Beach,  South  Fallsburg,  N.  Y. .  20.01 

.Auto  collision— fractured  rib.  abrasions 

Lulu  Leighton,  Barker,  N.  Y. _  4.28 

.lammed  by  truck — bruises  and  nerve  injury 
Anna  L.  Leonard,  Chenango  Forks,  N.  Y.  .  50,00 

Auto  overturned — bruised  back  and  leg 

L.  W.  Sheehan,  Taherg,  N.  Y,.... . . . .  42.86 

Sleigh  overturned— crushed  hand,  infection 

Harland  Covey,  Altona,  N.  Y . . . .  30.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — cut  knee,  infection 


H.  C.  Mason,  Saegerstown,  Pa. _  40.06 

Thrown  from  wagon — .sprained  ankle 
Etla  M.  Heannings,  Bovina  Center,  N.  Y,....  20.00 

Auto  accident — injured  side 

Erwin  Frazier,  Centerville,  N.  Y . .  80.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — fractured  leg 

Anna  F.  Rising,  Bridgewater,  N.  Y. .  20.00 

Auto  struck  by  truck — shock,  cut  forehead 

R.  T.  Luce,  Riverhead,  N.  Y. . . . .  97.14 

Auto  accident — sprained  back 

Mary  S.  Moore,  Childs,  Md. .  10.00 

Thrown  from  auto — sprained  back  and  hip 

A.  J.  Bartlett,  Forestville,  N.  Y. .  10.71 

Struck  by  auto— laceration  of  leg 

P.  A.  Cregar,  Flemington,  N.  J. . .  15.00 

Struck  by  auto — contusions  and  abrasions 

George  Bosch,  Montoursville,  Pa .  14.28 

Thrown  from  wagon — laceration  of  elbow 

Ralph  Havens,  Batavia,  N.  Y . . . . .  20.09 

Thrown  from  wagoh — sprained  wrist 

Raymond  Flippin,  Aquebogue,  L.  I. _ ....  20.00 

Auto  collision — sprained  elbow 

R.  I.  Ebersole,  Glenora,  N.'  Y. . .  1000.00 

Train  struck  auto — injuries  causing  death 

Mary  M.  McLaughlin,  Sodus,  N.  Y... .  49.00 

Auto  collision — injured  leg 

Raymond  Horton,  Troy,  Pa. _  500.00 

Auto  accident — amputation  of  arm 


Service  Bureau  Claims  Settled 


Mrs.  C.  W.  Wolfe,  I'roy,  .'a.  - ^  3.00 

(Refund  on  merchandise  ordered) 

Mrs.  W.  Lyon,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. .  6.00 

(Payment  for  merchandise  sold) 

Mrs.  N.  W.  Howland,  Margaretville,  N.  Y.  25.00 
(Refund  on  cancelled  agreement) 

Payson  Irwin,  Beckett,  Mass. .  .  15.90 

(Refund  on  oil  burner) 

Leon  D.  Neish,  DeLancey,  N.  Y. .  9.97 

(Refund  on  over-paid  freight  charges) 

Michael  Hospod,  Carmel,  N.  Y. . . .  50.00 

(Refund  on  cancelled  order) 

Mrs.  M.  D.  Pennell,  Nottingham,  Pa. .  2.04 

(Adjustment  from  mail  order  house) 

H.  H.  Howden,  Richford,  N.  Y. - -  4.75 

(Refund  for  strawberry  plants) 

E.  L.  Wright,  Westfield,  N.  Y. . .  6.64 

(Adjustment  from  chick  hatchery) 

Wallet  Cornwell,  Newark  Valley,  N.  Y. -  4.72 

(Adjustment  on  unpaid  account) 

W.  R.  Brown,  Franklin,  Pa . .  6.50 

(Refund  on  unsatisfactory  mail  order) 

Mrs.  Jas.  Ruddy,  Moira,  N.  Y. -  2.00 

(I’ayment  for  merchandise  sold) 

Mr.  W.  M.  Wood,  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y. -  32.06 

(Settlement  for  eggs  sold) 


Mrs.  H.  '^anArkel,  Freeville,  N.  Y. _ 

(Refund  on  dead  chicks) 

S.  H.  Guye,  New  Haven,  N.  Y . . . 

(Refund  of  money  on  unfilled  order) 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Griffith,  Newcomh,  N.  Y. _ 

(Refund  on  unsatisfactory  order) 

Andrew  Hall,  Gouveneur,  N.  Y . . . 

(Refund  on  dead  pigs) 

Grover  Haynes,  Lafayette,  N.  Y . 

(Refund  of  express  charges  on  order) 

Mrs.  Sherman  Galpin,  Owego,  N.  Y. _ 

(Refund  on  unsatisfactoiy  order) 


$2227.12 


4.06 

4.00 

1.23 

18.32 

2.16 

1.00 


$198.33 


General  Claims  Adjusted  Where  No  Money 
Is  Involved 

Mrs.  Edith  Selleck,  Powell,  Pa. 

(Adjustment  from  seed  company) 

Mrs.  Harold  Studer,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 

(Chick  complaint  settled) 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Schrader,  Spencerport,  N.  Y. 

(Registration  papers  on  cat) 

Helen  F.  Hoffman,  Holland  Patent,  N.  Y. 
(Adjustment  on  subscription) 


Chicken  Thief  Rewards  Paid  in  July 

John  Holtz,  Jr.,  Palatine  Bridge,  N.  Y . . . $50.00 

Brady  C.  Ford,  Smyrna,  Del . $50.00 

Mrs.  Stephen  Betts,  Cranbury,  N.  J . . . . . $50.00 

Herbert  Rolls,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y . . . 


$200.00 


Total  Paid  to  Subscribers  $2,625.45 
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The 

Cutter  That 
Does  Not  Clog 

Like  the 
Low  Speed— 

writes  J.  C.  Willard,  Philadelphia,  N.Y. 
‘‘High-speed  cutters  are  dangerous  and 

take  more  power.  No  matter  how  crooked  the 
Stalks  the  Third  Roll  takes  them  through.” 
“We  ran  six  days  without  a  stop  of  any  kind  at 
all,”  reports  S.  M.  Richardson,  Smith  Grove.Ky. 

'Here’s  a  Book  You  Need— -FREE 

The  1928  Papec  Catalog  tells  how  to  put  up  bet¬ 
ter  silage  and  MORE  silage — at  lower  cost- 
Tells  why  the  Papec  pays  for  itself  in  one  or  two 
seasons  ^  Write  for  your  copy  of  this  Catalog, 
also  for  ‘Papec  News”. 

Papec  Machine  Co. 

Ill  Main  St. 

Shortsville,  NkY. 


Fi^hi  ihe.Corn  Borer  wiih  a  Papec 


Complete  Water  Service 


Q  Q  Never  fiought  such  a 
Suction  Plant  value. 
Simple,  durable  and 
smooth  in  action.  No  belts  to 
cause  trouble.  Completely  auto¬ 
matic  in  operation.  Capacity  300 
gallons  per  hour.  Simply  open 
the  faucet  and  the  ■water  runs. 


We  can  furnish  a  complete  line 
of  other  styles  and  sizes  of  water 
systems,  septic  tanks,  water  soft¬ 
eners,  drinking  cups  for  stock. 
Write  for  complete  literature. 

MILWAUKEE  AIR  POWER  PUMP  CO. 
17  Keefe  Avenue  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


n- 


;pROFIT 

{  in  every  v™ 

forkftil 


Farmers 
find 
•work, 
wins 
wealth 

Where  Land  i:?  Cheaper 
and  Crops  are  Larger 

For  free  literature  on  Farm  Oppor¬ 
tunities  in  Canada  write  nearest  Can¬ 
adian  Government  Information 
Bureau. 

Syracuse:  C.  E.  S.  Smith.  Dept.  B-47, 

301  E.  Genesee  St. 

Harrisburg:  F.  A.  Harrison,  Dept.  B.47. 
308  North,  2nd  St. 

Manchester:  J.  B.  Riortton,  Dept.  B-47, 
43  Manchester  St. 

Woonsocket:  L.  A.  Delorme,  Dept.  B-47, 
Room  205,  The  Call  Bldg. 


Gil  facts  for  farmers 

(No.  5) 


Traveling 


the  country 


for  lubricating  data 


^to  assure  economy  ^ 


The  Mobiloil  Engineers  started 
their  field  research  work  in  1905. 
Ithas  continued  without  interruption. 

Last  year  the  Mobiloil  Engineers 
conferred  repeatedly  with  the  841 
American  manufacturers  of  cars, 
trucks,  tractors  and  other  automo¬ 
tive  units. 

They  studied  blue-prints  of  every 
car  built. 

They  were  consulted  frequently  by 
engineers  in  automotive  plants  on 
important  matters  affecting  engine 
design. 

The  engineering,  field  and  labora¬ 
tory  work  of  the  Mobiloil  Engineers 
is  unique.  And  it  makes  for  unique 
quality  and  economy  in  Mobiloil. 

Savings  that  count  up 

Very  likely  some  one  of  your  neigh¬ 
bors  has  cut  his  oil  consumption  from 
15%  to  50%  through  the  use  of 
Mobiloil.  He  will  probably  tell  you 


that  he  has  to  pay  fewer  repair  bills 
and  has  less  trouble  with  carbon 
and  over-heating. 

Mobiloil  has  made  itself  the  most 
asked-for  oil  on  farms  today  because 
it  saves  money.  Its  slightly  higher 
price  is  more  than  offset  by  many 
definite  operating  economies. 

How  to  buy 

For  a  season’s  supply  we  recommend 
the  55-gallon  and  30-gallon  drums 
with  convenient  faucet.  On  these 
your  Mobiloil  dealer  will  give  you  a 
substantial  discount. 

Other  Mobiloil  containers  are :  10- 
gallon  steel  drum  with  faucet,  5-gal¬ 
lon  cans  in  easy  tipping  rack  and 
i-gallon  and  i-quart  cans. 

Your  dealer  will  show  you  the  com¬ 
plete  Mobiloil  Chart  which  recom¬ 
mends  the  correct  grade  of  Mobiloil 
for  your  car,  tractor  and  truck.  You 
are  always  sure  with 


The  World’s  Quality  Oil 

Mobiloil 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 


Make  this  chart  your  guide 

If  your  automotive  equipment  is  not 
listed  below  see  complete  Mobiloil 
Chart  at  your  dealer’s.  It  recommends 
the  correct  grades  for  all  cars,  trucks 
and  tractors,  etc. 


1928 

1927 

1926 

1925 

NAMES  OF 

Eneine 

Engine 

Engl 

nc 

Engine 

PASSEN3ER  CARS 
MOTOR  TRUCKS 
AND  TRACTORS 

S3 

a 

a 

a 

c/3 

W 

d 

C 

W 

d 

a 

a 

9 

CO 

«> 

a 

a 

a 

3 

CO 

w 

o 

4-1 

e 

o 

a 

a 

3 

to 

W 

o 

3 

Autocar . . 

A 

\rc. 

A 

\rc. 

A 

^rc. 

A 

\rc. 

Buick. . .  . . . . 

A 

\rc. 

A 

\rc. 

A 

\tc. 

A 

\rc. 

Cadillac . 

BBi 

\rc. 

BBi 

\rc. 

BB/ 

Ire. 

A 

\rc. 

A  1 

A 

"  (clhcT  models) 

A 

^rc. 

A 

\rc. 

A 

Vrc. 

A 

\rc. 

Chevrolet . 

A 

4rc. 

A 

\tc. 

A 

\tc. 

A  i 

\tc. 

Chrysler  4  Cyl . 

A 

\rc. 

A 

\rc. 

A 

\rc. 

A 

\tc. 

BB 

A 

A 

A 

A 

■"  (ether  models) 

A 

^rc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A. 

Diamond  T . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Dodge  Bros- . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

\rc. 

A 

\rc. 

A 

^rc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

\tc. 

A 

\rc. 

Essex . . . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

\ic. 

A 

\tc. 

A 

Arc. 

Federal  B6,  3B6,  F6, 

UB6 . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

^rc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

"  Y7  TAW  TAR 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

"  (other  models).. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

Are. 

A 

“  T&TT . 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

Franklin . 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

G.  M.  C.  TIO,  T20, 

T40  TSO 

A 

A 

'*  (ether  models) 

B 

a' 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

Garford . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Graham  Bros . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Hudson . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Hupmobile . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

“  (other  models) 

A 

a' 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

International  33,  43, 

63.  103,  74C,  54DR, 

54C,  74DR,  S,  SD. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

“  (ether  models) 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Mack . 

BB 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Nash . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Oakland . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

pldsmobile . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Packard . . . . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Reo  (eill  models) . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Republic  1 IX,  19,20, 

2S-6 . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

"  S-2‘'W6,  2S-W6 

BB 

A 

“  (ether  models) 

A 

•A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Star . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Ard 

j^tewart  9,  21,  21X. . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

“  (ether  models) 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Studebaker . 

A 

.Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc* 

Velie . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

White  15.  ISA,  15B, 

20,  20A . 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Are. 

“  (o'her  models) 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Willys  fl  ight  4  cyl. . 

B 

Arc 

B 

Arc. 

«  “  6  cyl.. 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc 

BE 

Aicu 

TRACTORS 

Allis  Chal.ners  12-20, 

* 

B 

A 

“  (o'her  models) 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BE 

A. 

Case  22-40,  25-45, 

40-72 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

"  (other  models) 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BE 

A 

Caterpillar  Combine 

BE 

A 

“  (ether  models] 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

BE 

A 

B1 

A 

BE 

A 

BE 

■A 

E.  B . 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

BE 

A 

BE 

A 

BE 

A 

BE 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

BE 

A 

BE 

A 

BE 

A 

BE 

A 

JilcCormick  Deering 

BE 

A 

BE 

A 

BE 

A 

BE 

A 

Oil  Pull . 

R 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

Twin  City  12-20, 

io-3. 

R1 

:  A 

B1 

}  A 

*'  (ether  models 

BE 

A 

BE 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

Wallis . 

B1 

i  A 

B] 

}  A 

BE 

A 

BI 

i  A 

TRANSMISSION  AND  DIFFERENTIAL: 

IFor  their  correct  lubrication,  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil -“C”, 
“CC”,  or  Mobilubricant  as  recommended  by  complete 
Chart  available  at  all  dealers’. 


Mobitdil 


Look  for  the  red  Gargoyle  trade-mark 
on  the  Mobiloil  container 
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Agriculturist 


$1.00  Per  Year 


The  Business  Farmer* s  Paper  Since  1842 


September^! ,  192S 


Publisbed  Weekly 


Forest  Building  in  "New  York  State 

Our  Farm  Area  is  Decreasing-What  Shall  We  Do  With  the  Land  ? 


IT  is  -extremely  difficult  for  us  of  the  20th' 
century  to  form  any  adequate  conception 
of  the  way  the  land  surface  of  this  state  of 
ours  appeared  three  centuries  ago,  when 
Hudson  sailed  up  the  stately  river  that  bears 
his  name,  or  Champlain  first  dipped  his  paddle 
in  the  lake,  the  name  of  which  perpetuates 
that  equally  intrepid  explorer’s  memory. 

To-day  from  the  smallest  prominence,  the 
eye  commands  a  wide  view  of  teeming  plough 
land,  rolling  pasture  land,  and  slopes  only 
partially  timber  covered, — even  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  the  last  great  forest  area  of  the  state, 
devastating  fires  have  revealed  in  startling 
nakedness  the  face  of  Nature  on  thousands 
of  acres. 

But  in  1627,  the  30,000,000  acres  of  what 
is  now  New  York  was  one  unbroken  stretch 
of  forest  from  the  Hudson  to  Lake  Erie,  and 
from  Lake  Champlain  to  the  Susquehanna, — 
forests  so  towering  and  dense  that  the  view 
was  obstructed  on  every  hand  by  massive  hem¬ 
lock  and  pine,  maple  and  beech.  Under  such 
conditions,  Mother  Nature’s  face  had  little 
chance  of  being  sun¬ 
burned  or  even  tanned. 

And  yet  it  was  in  just 
such  conditions  that  our 
ancestors  came  to  hew  a 
home  to  create  a  com¬ 
monwealth  that  bears 
the  proud  title  of  the 
Empire  State. 

In  the  decades  follow¬ 
ing  the  close  of  the  Rev¬ 
olutionary  War,  the  de¬ 
struction  and  removal  of 
the  forest  progressed 
with  amazing  rapidity, 
until  by  1880,  over  75% 
of  the  area  of  the  state 
was  recorded  as  in 
farms!  19,000,000  acres 
of  forest  primeval  put 
under  plough  or  pasture 
in  a  little  over  two  cen¬ 
turies.  The  mind  is 
fairly  staggered  at  this 
unparalleled  achieve- 
ment  in  the  annals  of 
pioneering!  Not  only 
did, these  mighty  forests 
have  to  be  cut  down,  but 
the  stumps  removed  as 
well  to  permit  the  intru¬ 
sion  of  the  plough  and 


By  J.  A.  COPE 

Extension  Forester,  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture. 

prevent  the  forest  from  repossessing  the  land. 
In  these  days  of  power  machinery  and  trans¬ 
portation, — here  is  unremitting  hand  toil  that 
seems  beyond  the  power  of  human  achieve¬ 
ment. 

But  now  as  the  20th  century  is  approached 
and  entered,  the  unemotional  statistics  of  the 
Federal  census  reveal  a  significant  fact,— the 
farm  area  of  the  state  is  decreasing.  In  the 
40  year  period  from  1880-1920,  it  decreases  by 
4,000,000  acres,  or  at  the  rate  of  100,000 
acres  per  year.  And  of  greater  portent  still 
are  the  figures  of  the  1925  census  just  re¬ 
leased,  which  indicate  that  this  annual  aband¬ 
onment  has  jumped  from  100,000  to  200,000 
acres  per  year,  and  the  end  is  not  yet! 

This  land  has  been  thrown  out  of  agricul¬ 
tural  use,  not  because  its  productive  value  has 
depreciated  (it  never  was  high),  but  because 


.  _  »  r».  f  .  — Courtesy  N.  Y.  S.  Conservation  Department. 

A  Scotch  Pine  plantation  on  the  Butler  Reservoir  dam  near  Glens  Falls.  The  picture  was 
taken  in  1922  when  the  trees  were  four  years  old. 


it  is  remote  and  hilly,  relatively  inaccessible 
to  markets  and  shipping  points,  because  it  is 
steep  and  unfitted  for  the  use  of  power  ma¬ 
chinery, — which  is  so  essential  to  modem 
agriculture  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  finally 
because  its  productivity  is  far  inferior  to  the 
level  valley  lands,  easily  cultivated,  and  with 
soil  fertility  easily  maintained. 

And  so  they  lie  idle, — these  accumulating 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  that  once  sup¬ 
ported  as  splendid  a  forest  growth  as  was  to 
be  found  in  the  northeastern  United  States. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  record  that  these 
idle  acres,  now  that  they  are  no  longer  re¬ 
quired  for  food  production,  were  being  re¬ 
populated  with  a  new  crop  of  forests  by  the 
lavish  hand  of  Nature, — but  unfortunately 
such  is  not  the  case. 

An  intensive  survey,  just  completed  by  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  of  a  township 
in'  Central  New  York,  where  the  abandon¬ 
ment  has  been  as  extensive  and  over  as  long 
a  period  of  years  as  in  any  part  of  the  State, 
indicates  that  it  would  take  150  years  for  the 

forest  to  repossess  all  of 
the  land  which  at  so 
great  labor  and  pains 
was  cleared  of  its  forest 
growth.  A  period,  it 
will  be  noted,  sufficiently 
long  to  grow  three  crops 
of  pine  to  maturity. 

It  is  considerations 
such  as  these  that  call 
our  attention  forcibly  to 
the  fact  that  we  citizens 
of  the  Empire  State,  and 
of  the  entire  East  in  this 
20th  century,  must  set 
about  building  forests 
just  as  determinedly  and 
efficiently  as  our  fore¬ 
fathers  leveled  them.  On 
every  acre  unsuited  by 
location,  soil,  or  topo¬ 
graphy  for  annual  crop 
production.  Nature  must 
be  assisted  in  re-estab¬ 
lishing  a  forest  crop. 

Fortunately,  we  have 
within  the  state  living 
demonstrations  of  the 
practicality  and  success 
of  this  forest  building. 
^Continued  on  Page  15) 
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The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come  ^By  John  Fox,  Jr. 


TWO  RUNAWAYS  FROM  LONESOME 


The  days  of  that  April  had  been 
days  of  mist  and  rain.  Sometimes, 
for  hours,  there  would  come  a  miracle 
of  blue  sky,  white  cloud,  and  yellow 
light,  but  always  between  dark  and 
dark  the  rain  would  fall  and  the  mist 
creep  up  the  mountains  and  steam  from 
the  tops — only  to  roll  together  from 
either  range,  drip  back  into  the  valleys, 
and  lift,  straightway,  as  mist  again. 
So  that,  all  the  while  Nature  was  try¬ 
ing  to  give  lustier  life  to  every  living 
thing  in  the  lowland  Bluegrass,  all  the 
while  a  gaunt  skeleton  was  stalking 
down  the  Cumberland — tapping  with 
fleshless  knuckles,  now  at  some  un¬ 
lovely  cottage  of  faded  white  and 
green,  and  now  at  a  log  cabin,  stark 
and  gray.  Passing  the  mouth  of  Lone¬ 
some,  he  flashed  his  scythe  into  its  un¬ 
lifting  shadows  and  went  stalking  on. 
High  up,  at  the  source  of  the  dismal 
little  stream,  the  point  of  the  shining 
blade  darted  thrice  into  the  open  door 
of  a  cabin  set  deep  into  a  shaggy  flank 
of  Black  Mountain,  and  three  spirits, 
within,  were  quickly  loosed  from  ach¬ 
ing  flesh  for  the  long  flight  into  the  un¬ 
known. 

It  was  the  spirit  of  the  plague  that 
passed,  taking  with  it  the  breath  of 
the  unlucky  and  the  unfit  and  in  a  hut 
on  Lonesome  three  were  dead — a  gaunt 
mountaineer,  a  gaunt  daughter,  and  a 
gaunt  son.  Later,  the  mother,  too, 
“jes’  kind  o’  got  tired,”  as  little  Chad 
said,  and  soon  to  her  worn  hands  and 
feet  came  the  well-earned  rest.  No¬ 
body  was  left  then  but  Chad  and  Jack, 
and  Jack  was  a  dog  with  a  belly  to 
feed  and  went  for  less  than  nothing 
with  everybody  but  his  little  master 
and  the  chance  mountaineer  who  had 
sheep  to  guard.  So,  for  the  fourth 
time,  Chad,  with  Jack  at  his  heels, 
trudged  up  to  the  point  of  a  wooded 
spur  above  the  cabin,  where,  at  the  foot 
of  a  giant  poplar  and  under  a  wilder¬ 
ness  of  shaking  June  leaves,  were  three 
piles  of  rough  boards,  loosely  covering 
three  hillocks  of  rain-beaten  earth;  and 
near  them,  an  open  grave.  There  was 
no  service  sung  or  spoken  over  the 
dead,  for  the  circuit-rider  was  then 
months  away;  so,  unnoticed.  Chad 
stood  behind  the  big  poplar,  watching 
the  neighbors  gently  let  down  into  the 
shallow  trench  a  home-made  coffin, 
rudely  hollowed  from  the  half  of  a  bee- 
gum  log,  and,  unnoticed,  slipped  away 
at  the  first  muffled  stroke  of  the  dirt — 
doubling  his  fists  into  his  eyes  and 
kumbling  against  the  gnarled  bodies 
of  laurel  and  rhododendron  until,  out  in 
a  clear  sunny  space,  he  dropped  on  a 
thick,  velvet  mat  of  moss  and  sobbed 
himself  to  sleep.  When  he  awoke,  Jack 
was  licking  his  face  and  he  sat  up, 
dazen  and  yawning.  The  sun  was  drop 
ping  fast,  the  ravines  were  filling  with 
blue  shadows,  luminous  and  misty,  and 
a  far  drowsy  tinkling  from  the  valley 
told  him  that  cows  were  starting  home¬ 
ward.  From  habit,  he  sprang  quickly 
to  his  feet,  but,  sharply  conscious  on 
a  sudden,  dropped  slowly  back  to  the 
moss  again,  while  Jack,  who  had  start¬ 
ed  down  the  spur,  circled  back  to  see 
what  the  matter  was,  and  stood  with 
uplifted  foot  much  puzzled. 

There  had  been  a  consultation  about 
Chad  early  that  morning  among  the 
neighbors,  and  old  Nathan  Cherry,  who 
lived  over  on  Stone  Creek,  in  the  next 
cove  but  one,  said  that  he  would  take 
charge  of  the  boy.  Nathan  did  not 
wait  for  the  burial,  but  went  back 
home  for  his  wagon,  leaving  word  that 
Chad  was  to  stay  all  night  with  a 
jneighbor  and  meet  him  at  the  death- 
stricken  cabin  an  hour  by  sun.  The 
old  man  meant  to  have  Chad  bound  to 
him  for  seven  years  by  law — the  boy 
had  been  told  that — and  Nathan  hated 
dogs  as  much  as  Chad  hated  Nathan. 


So  the  lad  did  not  mean  to  be  bound 
out,  nor  to  have  Jack  mistreated,  and 
he  rose  quickly  and  Jack  sprang  be¬ 
fore  him  down  the  rocky  path  and 
toward  the  hut  that  had  been  a  home 
to  both.  Under  the  poplar,  Jack  sniffed 
curiously  at  the  new-made  grave,  and 
Chad  called  him  away  so  sharply  that 
Jack’s  tail  drooped  and  he  crept  toward 
his  master,  as  though  to  ask  pardon 
for  a  fault  of  which  he  was  not  con¬ 
scious.  For  one  moment,  Chad  stood 
looking.  Again  the  stroke  of  the  fall¬ 
ing  earth  smote  his  ears  and  his  eyes 
filled;  a  curious  pain  caught  him  by 
the  throat  and  he  passed  on,  whistling 
— down  into  the  shadows  below  to  the 
open  door  of  the  cabin. 

Not  a  living  thing  was  to  be  heard 
or  seen  that  suggested  human  life,  and 


nothing  else  to  be  done.  He  had  stayed 
longest  where  he  was  now,  because  the 
old  man  and  his  son  and  his  girl  had 
all  taken  a  great  fancy  to  Jack,  and 
had  let  the  two  guard  cattle  in  the 
mountains  and  drive  sheep  and,  if  they 
stayed  out  in  the  woods  over  night, 
struck  neither  a  stroke  of  hand  nor 
tongue.  The  old  mother  had  been  his 
mother  and,  once  more,  Chad  leaned 
his  head  against  the  worn  lintel  and 
wept  silently.  So  far,  nobody  had 
seemed  to  care  particularly  who  he  was, 
or  was  not — nor  had  Chad.  Most  peo¬ 
ple  were  very  kind  to  him,  looking 
upon  him  as  one  of  the  wandering 
waifs  that  one  finds  throughout  the 
Cumberland,  upon  whom  the  good  folks 
of  the  mountains  do  not  visit  the 
father’s  sin.  He  knew  what  he  was 
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Chad  sat  down  in  the  deepening  loneli¬ 
ness,  watching  the  shadows  rise  up  the 
green  walls  that  bound  him  in,  and 
wondering  what  he  should  do,  and 
where  he  should  go,  if  he  was  not  to 
go  to  old  Nathan;  while  Jack,  who 
seemed  to  know  that  some  crisis  was 
come,  settled  on  his  haunches  a  little 
way  off,  to  wait,  with  perfect  faith  and 
patience,  for  the  boy  to  make  up  his 
mind. 

It  was  the  first  time,  perhaps  that 
Chad  had  ever  thought  very  seriously 
about  himself,  or  wondered  who  he 
was,  or  whence  he  had  come.  Digging 
back  into  his  memory  as  far  as  he 
could,  it  seemed  to  him  that  what  had 
just  happened  now  had  happened  to 
him  once  before,  and  that  he  had  sim¬ 
ply  wandered  away.  He  could  not  rec¬ 
ollect  where  he  had  started  from  first, 
but  he  could  recall  many  of  the  places 
where  he  had  lived,  and  why  he  had 
left  them — usually  because  somebody, 
like  old  Nathan,  had  wanted  to  have 
him  bound  out,  or  had  misused  Jack,  or 
would  not  let  the  two  stray  off  into 
the  woods  together,  when  there  was 


thought  to  be,  and  it  mattered  so  little, 
since  it  made  no  discrimination  against 
him,  that  he  had  accepted  it  without 
question.  It  did  not  matter  now,  ex¬ 
cept  as  it  bore  on  the  question  as  to 
where  he  should  start  his  feet.  It  was 
a  long  time  for  him  to  have  stayed 
in  one  place,  and  the  roving  memories, 
stirred  within  him  now,  took  root, 
doubtless,  in  the  restless  spirit  that 
had  led  his  unknown  ancestor  into 
those  mountain  wilds  after  the  Revolu¬ 
tion. 

All  this  while  he  had  been  sitting  on 
the  low  threshold,  with  his  elbows  in 
the  hollows  of  his  thighs  and  his  left 
hand  across  his  mouth.  Once  more, 
he  meant  to  be  bound  to  no  man’s  ser¬ 
vice  and,  at  the  final  thought  of  losing 
Jack,  the  liberty-loving  little  tramp 
spat  over  his  hand  with  sharp  decision 
and  rose. 

Just  above  him  and  across  the  buck 
antlers  over  the  door,  lay  a  long  flint¬ 
lock  riffe;  a  bullet-pouch,  a  powder- 
horn,  and  a  small  raccoon-skin  haver¬ 
sack  hung  from  one  of  the  prongs: 
and  on  them  the  boy’s  eyes  rested 


rHE  New  York  State  Horticultural  Society  officiates  at  the  dedication  of 
a  bronze  tablet  and  boulder  marking  the  original  Niagara  grape  vine,  on 
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Lockport,  vice-president;  Ralph  M.  Clark,  Lockport,  son  of  one  of  the  or¬ 
iginators  of  the  vine;  Dr.  U.  P.  Hedrick,  acting  director  of  the  Geneva  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  who  officially  dedicated  the  marker;  Lydia  Behrns,  an  in¬ 
mate  of  the  /.  O.  O.  F.  orphanage  who  with  Helen  Burritt,  standing  at  the 
right  of  the  stone  assisted  in  removing  the  covering;  M.  C.  Burritt  of  Hilton, 
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dent  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F.  Home  association  and  Fred  F.  Lansill,  secretary,  who 
accepted  the  monument  in  the  name  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F. 


longingly.  Old  Nathan,  he  knew,  claim¬ 
ed  that  the  dead  man  had  owed  him 
money;  and  he  further  knew  that  old 
Nathan  meant  to  take  all  he  could  lay 
his  hands  on  in  payment :  but  he 
climbed  resolutely  upon  a  chair  and 
took  the  things  down,  arguing  the 
question,  meanwhile: 

“Uncle  Jim  said  once  he  aimed  to 
give  this  rifle  gun  to  me.  Mebbe  he 
was  foolin’,  but  I  don’t  believe  he  owed 
ole  Nathan  so  much,  an’,  anyways,”  he 
muttered  grimly,  “I  reckon  Uncle  Jim 
’ud  kind  o’  like  fer  me  to  git  the  better 
of  that  ole  devil — jes’  a  leetle,  any¬ 
ways.” 

The  rifle,  he  knew,  was  always  load¬ 
ed;  there  was  not  much  powder  in  the 
horn  and  there  were  not  more  than  a 
dozen  bullets  in  the  pouch,  but  they 
would  last  him  until  he  could  get  far 
away.  No  more  would  he  take,  how¬ 
ever,  than  what  he  thought  he  could 
get  along  with — one  blanket  from  the^ 
bed  and,  from  the  fireplace,  a  little 
bacon  and  a  pone  of  corn-bread. 

“An’  I  know  Aunt  Jane  wouldn’t  ’a’ 
keered  about  these  leetle  fixin’s,  fer  I 
have  to  have  ’em,  an’  I  know  I’ve  earn¬ 
ed  ’em  anyways.” 

Then  he  closed  the  door  softly  on 
the  spirits  of  the  dead  within,  and 
caught  the  short,  deer-skin  latch-string 
to  the  wooden  pin  outside.  With  his 
Barlow  knife,  he  swiftly  stripped  a 
bark  string  from  a  pawpaw  bush  near 
by,  folded  and  tied  his  blanket,  and 
was  swinging  the  little  pack  to  his 
shoulder,  when  the  tinkle  of  a  cow¬ 
bell  came  through  the  bushes,  close  at 
hand.  Old  Nance,  lean  and  pied,  was 
coming  home;  he  had  forgotten  her,  it 
was  getting  late,  and  he  was  anxious 
to  leave  for  fear  some  neighbor  might 
come;  but  there  was  no  one  to  milk 
and,  when  she  drew  near  with  a  low 
moo,  he  saw  that  her  udders  were  full 
and  dripping.  It  would  hurt  her  to  go 
un-milked,  so  Chad  put  his  things  down 
and  took  up  a  cedar  piggin  from  a 
shelf  outside  the  cabin  and  did  the  task 
thoroughly— putting  the  strippings  in 
a  cup  and,  so  strong  was  the  habit  in 
him,  hurrying  with  both  to  the  rude 
spring-house  and  setting  them  in  cool 
running  water.  A  moment  more  and 
he  had  his  pack  and  his  rifle  on  one 
shoulder  and  was  climbing  the  fence 
at  the  wood-pile.  There  he  stopped 
once  more  with  a  sudden  thought,  and 
wrenching  loose  a  short  axe  from  the 
face  of  a  hickory  log,  staggered  under 
the  weight  of  his  weapons  up  the  moun¬ 
tain.  The  sun  was  yet  an  hour  high 
and,  on  the  spur,  he  leaned  his  rifle 
against  the  big  poplar  and  set  to  work 
with  his  axe  on  a  sapling  close  by- 
talking  frankly  now  to  the  God  who 
made  him: 

“I  reckon  You  know  it,  but  I’m 
a-goin’  to  run  away  now.  I  hain’t  got 
no  daddy  an’  no  mammy,  an’  I  hain’t 
nuver  had  none  as  I  knows — but  Aunt 
Jane  hyeh— she’s  been  jes’  like  a 
mother  to  me  an’  I’m  a-doin’  fer  her 
jes’  whut  I  wish  You’d  have  somebody 
do  fer  m.y  mother,  ef  You  know  whar 
she’s  a-layin’.” 

Eight  round  sticks  he  cut  swiftly— 
four  long  and  four  short — and  with 
these,  he  built  a  low  pen,  as  is  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  the  mountaineers,  close  about 
the  fresh  mound,  and,  borrowing  a 
board  or  two  from  each  of  the  other 
mounds,  covered  the  grave  from  the 
rain.  Then  he  sunk  the  axe  into  the 
trunk  of  the  great  poplar  as  high  up 
as  he  could  reach — so  that  it  could  eas¬ 
ily  be  seen — and,  brushing  the  sweat 
from  his  face,  he  knelt  down: 

“God!”  he  s%id,  simply,  “I  hain’t 
nothin’  but  a  boy,  but  I  got  to  ack  liW 
a  man  now.  I’m  a-goin’  now.  I  don’t 
believe  You  keer  much  and  seems  lih® 
I  bring  ever’ body  bad  luck:  an’  Thi 
a-goin’  to  live  up  hyeh  on  the  mountain 
jes’  as  long  as  I  can.  I  don’t  want  you 
(Continued  on  Page  18) 
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Once  More  We  Do  the  Haying 

A  Reflection  on  “Unscientific”  Methods  That  Produced  Good  Results 
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My  mother — who  is  no  longer  with  us — 
had  a  very  favorite  quotation  which 
through  the  years  she  frequently  used 
for  my  delight,  edification  and  encour¬ 
agement.  There  were  only  two  lines  of  it  and  it 
ran  like  this : 

“O,  there’s  nought  in  the  world  like  making 
Love 

Except  making  Hay  in  fine  weather.” 

I  have  no  remote  idea  as  to 
who  may  be  the  author  of  this 
bucolic  couplet  and  more-over 
I  have  very  grave 
doubts  of  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  the  senti¬ 
ment  as  expressed 
in  the  last  line.  At 
any  rate  I  opine  the 
poet  never  wls 

w  v«„  W'n.enen.  ir.  called  upon  to  kbor 
at  mowing  away  hay 
close  up  under  the  slate  roof  of  a  big 
barn  during  such  torrid  weather  as 
has  prevailed  for  much  of  this  sum¬ 
mer.  Perhaps  the  most  reasonable  ex¬ 
planation  is  that  he  was  making  the 
best  of  a  bad  matter. 

I  think  I  may  say  without  vain 
boastfulness  that  I  have  had  consid¬ 
erable  experience  haying  it.  Like  all 
Avell-brought-up  farm  boys  my  youth¬ 
ful  energies  were  directed  in  this  di¬ 
rection  at  a  fairly  tender  age.  School 
and  college  kept  me  out  of  certain 
farm  jobs  for  a  good  many  years  but 
vacations  and  haying  always  coincided 


By  JARED  VAN  WAGENEN,  Jr. 

perfectly.  I  recollect  what  George  Duif  whim¬ 
sically  calls  "the  hay  of  yesteryear”.  Yes — and 
of  more  other  years  than  I  really  like  to  remem¬ 
ber,  It  must-be  just  about  a  half  century  since 
I  came  to  establish  pretty  intimate  relations  with 
that  occupation  which  the  crazy  poet  declares  to 
be  more  enjoyable  than  even  love-making. 

Elbert  Hubbard,  the  Sage  of  East  Aurora  and 
author  of  the  famous  "Message  to  Garcia”  once 
made  a  modest  confession  which  has  fairly  en¬ 
deared  him  to  me.  It  was  just  this  delicious 


There  were  three  or  four  years  where 
but  this  year  we  went  back  to  it  again. 


we  used  the  hay  loader  very  little 


admission:  "Several  things  I  do  not  know”. 
Paraphrasing  this,  I  may  remark  that  after  a 
good  many  years  of  hay-making,  there  are  still 
"several  things  I  do  not  know”.  It  is  true  that 
the  job  has  been  helped  out  a  great  deal  by  me¬ 
chanical  invention,  yet  I  see  no  remote  prob¬ 
ability  but  that  until  the  end  of  time  men  will 
continue  to  grow  weary  and  horny-handed  in 
the  use  of  that  simple  tool,  the  three-tined  steel 
pitchfork.  At  the  same  time  I  am  comforted 
to  know  that  on  most  farms  such  jobs  as  pitch¬ 
ing  off  big  loads  of  hay  through  a  little  window 
hole  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  barn 
has  been  relegated  to  the  limbo  of 

“Old  forgotten,  far  off  things 
And  battles  long  ago.” 

In  my  boyhood  now  forty  or  more 
years  in  the  past,  haying  on  this  farm 
was  a  bigger  task  than  now.  To  be¬ 
gin  with,  the  old  barns  w'ere  very 
much  less  convenient  and  we  had  no 
hay-loader  and  in  my  earlier  years 
used  no  horse  fork  although  a  discard¬ 
ed  horse  fork  of  the  1850’s  lay  up 
overhead  in  the  shed.  Then  too,  our 
acreage  of  hay  was  much  larger  than 
now.  Before  the  coming  of  the  silo 
we  grew  a  few  acres — say  four  to 
eight — of  the  little  yellow  "State’.’ 
corn.  This  was  planted  in  hills  in 
rows  three  feet  apart,  worked  both 
ways,  hoed  at  least  twice  and  "hilled 
up”  at  the  last  hoeing.  This  corn 
being  early  and  thoroughly  acclimated 
was  usually  hard  and  ripe  by  mid- 
{Continued  on  Eage  g) 


Unfavorable  Weather  Has  Damaged  Beans 

Some  First-hand  Observations  About  Saving  Labor  On  Fhis  Crop 


By  D.  C.  MORRIS 


IT  will  soon  be  time,  in  so  far  as  the  bean  crop 
is  concerned,  to  bring  home  the  bacon.  Eor 
many  western  New  York  farmers  the  bean 
harvest  will  be  an  unprofitable  and  unpleasant 
task.  About  fifty  per  cent  of  the  acreage  never 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  heavy  rainfall 
last  June.  These  fields  are  spotted,  yellow  or 
badly  smothered  with  grass  and  weeds  in  the 
row  which  secured  a  start  when  the  weather 
prohibited  the  use  of  the  cultivator  right  at  the 
critical  time.  Some  are  stunted  and  short  from 
the  same  cause.  I  have  had  experience  with 
short  beans  and  know  what  it  is  to  wish  fife 
and  drum  corps  could  be  used  to  call  them  to¬ 
gether  instead  of  a  five-tined  fork. 

But  the  fork  works  the  best  and  about 
all  you  can  do  about  it  is  to  work 
backwards  to  keep  from  watching  the 
end  of  the  row. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some 
mighty  fine  looking,  clean  beans  here 
in  western  New  York  which  give 
every  promise  of  lining  pockets  with 
some  very  acceptable  cash.  However, 

I  have  heard  Dad  say  that  the  only 
time  dr  place  to  figure  on  a  bean  crop 
Was  the  bank  when  the  teller  was 
counting  out  the  cash.  Perhaps  Dad 
Was  a  bit  pessimistic.  You  see  I  hap¬ 
pen  to  know  of  three  or  four  times 
when  we  grew  a  little  anxious  at 
Twin  Elms  and  put  up  some  beans  on 
the  soft  order.  There  was  some  ques¬ 
tion  about  them ;  you  could  stick  your 
thumb  nail  in  them  but  the  weather 
Was  threatening  so  Dad  took  a  chance. 

We  drew  them  soft,  threshed  them 
®®^t — and  then  fed  them,  cooked,  to 


the  hogs  and  cattle.  I  have  been  raising  beans 
or  helping  to  raise  them  as  long  as  I  can  remem¬ 
ber  and  my  observation  has  been  that  they  rep¬ 
resent  the  quickest  and  easiest  money  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  uncertain  money,  with  the 
exception  of  peas,  that  a  farmer  can  try  for. 
They  furnish  pleasant,  profitable  work  in  good 
weather. 

Growers  are  learning  a  few  tricks  of  the  trade 
from  the  hard  school  of  experience.  They  are 
taking  some  of  the  hard  labor  and  uncertainty 
out  of  the  bean  harvest.  They  have  learned  to 


eliminate  two  thirds  of  the  labor  cost  in  pro¬ 
ducing  clean  beans  at  harvest  time,  by  using  the 
side  delivery  rake.  It  is  a  good  step  because 
when  we  cut  down  on  the  overhead  more  re¬ 
mains  for  the  mortgage,  the  radio  or  electric 
lights.  The  side  delivery  rake  is  used  by  setting 
in  th^  big  wheel  on  the  delivery  side  and  push¬ 
ing  four  puller  rows  together  instead  of  three. 
However,  in  catchy  weather  it  is  best  not  to 
pull  and  rake  too  far  ahead  without  shaking 
them  out  for  where  the  puller  bunches  the  vines, 
the  rake  has  a  tendency  to  deliver  dirt  into  the 
windrow.  In  case  of  a  rain  the  beans  in  this 
dirt  will  spoil.  Some  beans  pull  so 
nice  with  a  good,  efficient  puller  that 
this  condition  does  not  bother. 

In  Michigan  a  few  years  ago  I  saw 
several  farmers  who  had  left  their 
beans  in  the  windrow.  When  the 
beans  needed  turning  they  took  the 
side  delivery  and  rolled  them  over. 
When  they  were  ready  to  draw  they 
loaded  them  with  a  hayloader. 

I  was  very  much  surprised  so 
stopped  and  talked  with  several.  They 
not  only  assured  me  but  convinced 
me  that  the  loader  caused  no  exces¬ 
sive  shelling.  Such  a  practice  was  not 
only  giving  the  overhead  an  additional 
jolt  and  speeding  up  harvest  during 
favorable  weather  but  was  also  re¬ 
futing  that  time  worn  argument  that 
all  that  is  required  of  a  farmer  is  a 
strong  back  and  a  weak  mind.  I  do 
not  know  that  all  loaders  will  work 
but  have  tried  several  makes  and 
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Greetings 

E  have  just  returned  from  a  very  pleasant 
two  da3^s  spent  in  the  heart  of  the  intensive 
farming  section  on  Long  Island.  To  most 
"persons,  even  in  New  York  State,  Long  Island 
is  a  little  known  or  understood  country.  Many 
.of  us  are  apt  to  think  of  it  as  just  an  urban  sec¬ 
tion  and  suburb  of  New  York  City,  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  probable  that  no  section  in 
America  not  actually  on  muck  land  grows  more 
valuable  products  to  the  acre  than  do  many  parts 
of  Long  Island.  After  you  get  a  few  miles  from 
NFew  York  City  it  is  just  as  rural  as  any  other 
old  farming  section. 

Long  Island  is  about  20  miles  wide  and  lOO 
miles  long  so  it  is  quite  a  state  in  itself.  Of 
course,  everyone  knows  that  the  Island  is  famous 
for  its  large  production  of  high  quality  potatoes. 
To  most  of  us,  to  whom  five  or  ten  acres  of  po¬ 
tatoes  on  an  ordinary  up  state  farm  is  a  big  acre¬ 
age,  it  certainly  is  a  sight  to  see  on  the  Island 
field  after  field  containing  from  lo  to  75^  acres, 
and  it  is  a  bigger  sight  still  when  these  potatoes 
.are  being  dug  to  see  them  turn  out  from  200  to 
500  bushels  per  acre. 

Potato  growing,  however,  is  by  no  means  the 
only  farm  enterprise.  Long  Island  ducks  are 
famous  the  country  over,  and  the  Island  is  a  very 
heavy  producer  of  all  kinds  of  poultry  products. 
It  excels  in  the  production  of  sweet  corn,  cab¬ 
bage,  cauliflower  and  many  other  products  too 
numerous  to  mention. 

More  interesting  than  the  crops  are  the  farm¬ 
ers  who  grow  them  who  have  all  the  fine  quali¬ 
ties  that  you  see  in  farm  people  everywhere.  The 
A. A.  has  the  advantage  of  having  a  Household 
Editor  living  right  in  the  midst  of  this  land  of 
plenty  in  a  typical  Long  Island  farming  section, 
and  just  let  us  whisper  to  you  that  she  is  well 
able  to  practice  what  she  preaches  when  it  comes 
to  cooking.  Talk  about  the  table  groaning! 
That’s  just  what  it  did,  not  only  in  the  home  of 
the  Household  Editor,  but  also  in  the  fine  farm 
home  where  we  were  also  guests,  where  lives  the 
lady  who  tests  all  of  the  new  A.A.  recipes  before 
they  are  published  in  our  columns. 


Our  New  Serial  Starts  in  This  Issue 

UR  new  serial,  “The  Little  Shepherd  of 
Kingdom  Come”  begins  on  page  two  of  this 
issue.  In  selecting  this  story  we  used  the 
-same  high  standards  that  have,  guided  us  in  the 
past;  It  is  not  so  difficult  to  find  stories. that 


are  entertaining  but  it  is  a  task  to  find  one  that 
also  has  literary  merit  and  that  the  entire  family 
can  read  with  interest  and  profit.  In  this  issue, 
beginning  on  page  2,  we  are  giving  you  two  en¬ 
tire  pages  of  this  absorbing  story.  We  hope 
you  will  read  the  first  installment.  If  you  do  we 
know  yoi:^  will  read  the  entire  story.  It  gets  bet¬ 
ter  with  each  issue. 

Grange  Studying  Tax  Problem 

RANGE  lecturers  from  the  eastern  states 
recently  meeting  at  Ithaca  devoted  a  session 

to  the  important  problem  of  farm  taxation. 
One  of  the  groups  at  this  meeting  recommended : 

First,  that  the  income  tax  be  substituted  for 
the  property  tax. 

Second,  that  the  assessors  come  from  the  dis¬ 
tricts  in  which  they  work ; 

Third,  that  the  amount  spent  for  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  children  to  school  should  not  be 
reduced ; 

Fourth,  that  less  money  be  spent  on  state  high¬ 
ways  and  more  be  spent  on  the  rural  roads  which 
are  about  impassable  in  the  spring. 

These  recommendations  by  no  means  make  up 
an  entire  tax  program  to  correct  all  the  evils  of 
farm  taxes,  but  if  they  were  put  into  effect  it 
would  certainly  do  a  lot  of  good.  We  like  very 
much  the  increasing  tendency  in  Grange  meet¬ 
ings  to  study  this  farm  problem  of  taxation.  It 
never  will  be  any  better  until  the  farmers  them¬ 
selves  do  study  it  and  then  take  intelligent  action 
based  on  right  information.  A.A.  has  much 
printed  dafa  and  information  for  the  help  of 
those  who  wish  to  devote  a  meeting  program  to 
tax  study  and  discussion.  Write  for  it. 

The  Warfare  Against  Bugs 

ORE  than  600  scientists,  representing  30 
countries  of  the  world,  met  at  Ithaca  re¬ 
cently  in  the  Fourth  International  Congress 
of  Entomology.  There  is  no  work  in  the  world 
which  is  more  important  than  that  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  entomologists  who  spend  their  lifetime  in 
finding  new  ways  and  means  of  fighting  harmful 
insects. 

It  is  estimated  that  Insects  consume  at  least 
10%  of  all  the  world’s  crops  and  in  spite  of  the 
fight  that  man  is  waging  against  them  and  of  the 
millions  of  dollars  that  have  been  spent  to  con¬ 
trol  them  their  ravages  are  constantly  increasing. 
Any  farmer  of  middle  age  or  over  can  name 
dozens  of  “bugs”  which  afflict  agriculture  now 
that  were  unknown  even  40  or  50  years  ago.  A 
common  and  outstanding  example  Is  the  potato 
bug  which  did  not  become  a  serious  pest  until 
after  the  Civil  War. 

Some  of  the  species  of  insects  are  germ  car¬ 
riers,  spreaders  of  disease.  Others  burrow  into 
cattle  and  torture  their  victims.  Still  others 
make  life  miserable  for  us  by  their  bites  and 
stings,  and  an  untold  number  live  on  valuable 
plants  and  crops. 

The  Indians  used  to  say  that  the  white  man 
brought  the  weeds.  It  is  equally  true  of  the  in¬ 
sects.  The  constant  carrying  of  all  kinds  of  ani¬ 
mals  and  plants  from  one  part  of  the  world  to 
another  also  brings  the  pests  which  afflict  them. 
Thus  the  pests  of  one  locality  tend  to  become  uni¬ 
versal. 

As  an  illustration  of  how  “bugs’’  spread.  It  Is 
interesting  to  know  that  in  Australia,  blackberry 
bushes  rapidly  cover  the  land  and  drive  out  the 
farmers.  What  a  paradise  for  the  berry  pickers ! 
To  combat  these  bushes  scientists  are  trying  to 
find  insect  pests  that  will  destroy  them.  Yet  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  blackberries  are  a  culti¬ 
vated  crop,  and  the  helpful  insects  of  Australia 
may  in  time.  If  imported,  become  the  harmful 
pests  of  other  lands.  Thus,  it  is  easy  to  see 
why  the  scientists  are  worried  about  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  great  insect  army,  and  are  wondering 
if  man  is  going  to  be  able  to  hold  them  in  check 
in  the  future. 

Added  to  the  danger -is  the  fact  that  many  of 
these  “bugs”  are  physically  better  equipped  to 


survive  than  is  man  himself.  There  are  for  in¬ 
stance  insects  that  refuse  to  die  after  being  ex¬ 
posed  to  deadly  gas  for  several  hours,  which 
would  snuff  out  the  life  of  man  in  thirty  seconds. 
As  one  of  these  scientists  expressed  it,  “Our 
only  hope  lies  in  the  fact  that  man  has  a  brain 
and  the  insect  does  not.” 

When  one  begins  to  think  of  the  problem,  he 
sees  the  Importance  of  the  profession  of  entomo¬ 
logy.  These  great  scientists  and  their  meetings 
and  work  are  not  spectacular.  Their  doings  do 
not  often  find  their  way  to  the  front  pages  of  the 
newspapers.  Nevertheless,  there  have  been  few 
more  important  gatherings  in  recent  years  than 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  Ento¬ 
mologists  at  Ithaca,  and  one  would  travel  a  long 
way  before  he  would  find  a  world-wide  gathering 
of  men  more  devoted  or  more  necessary  to  the 
real  welfare  of  mankind. 


“Be  Prepared” 

E  join  all  Boy  Scouts  in  honoring  Paul 
Siple  of  Erie,  Pa.  who  has  been  selected 
to  go  with  Commander  Byrd  on  his  trip 
to  the  South  Pole. 

Who  would  not  accept  the  opportunity  to  take 
such  a  voyage  with  the  world  famed  leader  of 
the  expedition.  There  was  no  lack  of  applicants 
and  the  selection  of  Scout  Siple  is  explained  by 
the  Boy  Scout  motto  “Be  Prepared”.  Paul 
Siple  became  a  scout  in  1921.  He  is  now  nine¬ 
teen  years  old  and  in  addition  to  his  routine 
work  in  scouting  he  has  won  fifty-nine  merit 
badges,  has  acted  as  Scout  Master  and,  last  year, 
attended  Allegheny  College  as  a  freshman. 

Paul  will  be  more  than  a  passenger.  He  will 
have  his  duties  and  we  have  no  doubt  but  that 
he  will  discharge  them  well.  We  say  “All  honor 
to  him  and  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  who 
made  it  possible  for  him  to  “Be  Prepared”  when 
the  chance  came”. — h.  l.  c. 


Has  Your  Telephone  Saved 
You  Money? 

OULD  you  miss  the  telephone  if  you 
should  be  deprived  of  its  convenience?  The 
last  twenty-five  years  have  seen  many 
changes  that  save  time  and  labor  in  farm  work 
and  we  believe  the  telephone  is  far  from  the  least 
important  from  a  purely  business  standpoint. 

If  your  telephone  has  helped  you  sell  crops, 
livestock,  or  other  products  to  good  advantage, 
or  if  you  have  used^  the  telephone  to  save  time 
or  money  in  buying  supplies,  we  believe  that  our 
readers  will  be  interested  in  your  experiences. 

For  the  best  letter  on  this  subject  we  will  pay 
$5.00,  for  the  second  best,  $3.00,  and  for  all 
others  that  we  print,  $1.00. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut  I 

HAT  a  fine  idea  a  lady  must  have  of  ray  I 
chestnut  corner  when  she  sends  in  a  whop¬ 
per  like  the  following  and  innocently  asks: 
“Will  this  yarn  qualify  for  Eastman’s  Chest¬ 
nut  corner?”  I  can  lie  some,  but  judging  by 
the  quality  of  the  mail  intended  for  my  chest¬ 
nut  corner  lately,  there  are  several  of  our  read¬ 
ers  who  have  me  stopped  forty  ways. 

A  man  hunting  in  the  mountains  discovered 
one  morning  that  he  had  only  one  bullet  left, 
but  decided  to  try  to  get  something  with  it,  so 
started  off.  Soon  he  saw  a  deer  standing  on 
a  ledge  of  rock  and  near  it  a  bear.  The  man 
shot  at  the  deer,  but  his  aim  was  not  good  and 
the  bullet  hit  the  rock  and  split  it,  one  half  hit- 
■ting  the  bear,  the  other  half  the  deer,  which  fell 
off  the  ledge  and  hit  a  rabbit  which  was  hid¬ 
ing  in  the  brush,  and  knocked  it  into  the  nearby 
creek.  The  man  jumped  in  after  the  rabbit, 
caught  it  with  one  hand  and  a  muskrat  with  the 
other.  Before  he  reached  the  bank  his  hunt¬ 
ing  coat  became  so  filled  with  fish  that  a  but¬ 
ton  flew  off  and  up  into  a  tree  hitting  a  wild 
turkey.  The  man  then  decided  to  call  it  a  day 
and  returned  to  camp ! 
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Prohibition  and  Other  Subjects  From  Acceptance  Speech 


SPEAKING  in  the  Assembly  Chamber  of 
the  Capitol  building  at  Albany  on  Wed., 
Aug.  22nd,  Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith  gave 
his  address  of  acceptance  of  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  President.  An  immense  crowd 
packed  Albany  to  attend  this  event,  and  again 
untold  millions  listened  in  on  the  radio.  Senator 
Key  Pittman  of  Nevada  travelled  across  America 
to  make  the  speech  formally  notifying  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  his  nomination. 

In  the  following  columns  we  have  summarized 
the  Governor’s  speech,  giving  his  exact  words 
on  prohibition  and  plans  for  the  relief  of 
agriculture. 

“Upon  the  steps  of  this  Capitol  where  twenty-five 
years  ago  I  first  came  into  the  service  of  the  State, 
I  receive  my  party’s  summons  to  lead  it  in  the 
nation.  Within  this  building,  I  learned  the  princi¬ 
ples,  the  purposes  and  the  functions  of  government 
and  t6  know  that  the  greatest  privilege  that  can 
come  to  any  man  is  to  give  himself  to 
a  nation  which  has  reared  him  and 
raised  him  from  obscurity  to  be  a  con¬ 
tender  for  the  highest  office  in  the  gift 
of  its  people. 

“Here  I  confirmed  my  faith  in  the 
principles  of  the  Democratic  Party  so 
eloquently  defined  by  Woodrow  Wilson : 

‘First,  the  people  as  the  source  and 
their  interests  and  desires  as  the  text 
of  laws  and  institutions.  Second,  in¬ 
dividual  liberty  as  the  objective  of  all 
law.’  With  a  gratitude  too  strong  for 
words  and  with  humble  reliance  upon 
the  aid  of  Divine  Providence,  I  accept 
your  summons  to  the  wider  field  of 
action. 

“Government  should  be  constructive, 
not  destructive;  progressive,  not  re¬ 
actionary.  I  am  entirely  unwilling  to 
accept  the  old  order  of  things  as  the 
best  unless  and  until  I  become  convinced  that  it 
cannot  be^ade  better.  *  *  *  ” 

Appeals  to  People 

“Likewise,  government  policy  should  spring  from 
the  deliberate  action  of  an  informed  electorate.  Of 
all  men,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  people 
can  and  do  grasp  the  problems  of  the  government. 
Against  the  opposition  of  the  self-seeker  and  the 
partisan,  again  and  again,  I  have  seen  legislation 
won  by  the  -pressure  of  popular  demand,  exerted 
after  the  people  had  had  an  honest,  frank  and  com¬ 
plete  explanation  of  the  issues.  Great  questions  of 
finance,  the  issuance  of  millions  of  dollars  of  bonds 
for  public  projects,  the  complete  reconstruction  of 
the  machinery  of  the  State  government,  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  an  executive  budget,  these  are  but  a  few  of 
the  complicated  questions  which  I,  myself,  have 
taken  to  the  electorate.  Every  citizen  has  thus 
learned  the  nature  of  the  business  in  hand  and  ap¬ 
preciated  that  the  State’s  business  is  his  business. 

“That  direct  contact  with  the  people  I  propose  to 
continue  in  this  campaign  and,  if  I  am  elected,  in 
the  conduct  of  the  nation’s  affairs.  I  shall  thereby 
strive  to  make  the  nation’s  policy  the  true  reflection 
of  the  nation’s  ideals.  Because  I  believe  in  the 
idealism  of  the  party  of  Jefferson,  Cleveland,  and 
Wilson,  my  administration  will  be  rooted  in  liberty 
under  the  law;  liberty  that  means  freedom  to  the 
individual  to  follow  his  own  will  so  ’ong  as  he  does 
not  harm  his  neighbor;  the  same  high  moral  pur¬ 
pose  in  our  conduct  as  a  nation  that  actuates  the 
conduct  of  the  God-fearing  man  and  woman;  that 
equality  of  opportunity  which  lays  the  foundation 
for  wholesome  family  life  and  opens  up  the  outlook 
for  the  betterment  of  the  lives  of  our  children.  *  *  *” 

Unfair  Wealth  Division 

“In  the  year  1926,  the  latest  figures  available 
show  that  l-20th  of  1%  of  the  430,000  corporations 
in  this  country  earned  40%  of  their  profits;  40%  of 
the  corporations  actually  lost  money;  %  of  1%  of 
these  corporations  earned  two-thirds  of  the  profits 
of  all  of  them.  Specific  industries  are  wholly  pros¬ 
trate  and  there  is  widespread  business  difficulty  and 
discontent  among  the  individual  business  men  of 
the  country. 

“Prosperity  to  the  extent  that  we  have  it  is  un¬ 
duly  concentrated  and  has  not  equitably  touched 
the  lives  of  the  farmer,  the  wage-earne"  and  the 


individual  business  man.  The  claim  of  govern¬ 
mental  economy  is  as  baseless  as  the  claims  that 
general  business  prosperity  exists  and  that  it  can 
exist  only  under  Republican  administration. 

“When  the  Republican  Party  came  into  power  in 
1921  it  definitely  promised  reorganization  of  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  government,  and  abolition  or  consolida¬ 
tion  of  unnecessary  and  overlapping  agencies.  A 
Committee  was  appointed.  A  representative  of  the 
President  acted  as  Chairman.  It  prepared  a  plan 
of  reorganization.  The  plan  was  filed  in  the 
archives.  It  still  remains  there.  After  seven  years 
of  Republican  control  the  structure  of  government 
is  worse  than  it  was  in  1921.  It  is  fully  as  bad  as 
the  system  which  existed  in  New  York  State  before 
we  secured  by  constitutional  amendment  the  legis¬ 
lation  which  consolidated  more  than  one  hundred 
offices,  commissions  and  boards  into  eighteen  co¬ 
ordinated  departments,  each  responsible  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor.  In  contrast  with  this,  the  Republican  party 
in  control  at  Washington  when  faced  with  the  al¬ 
ternative  of  loss  of  patronage  for  the  faithful  or 


more  efficient  and  economical  management  of  the 
government  permitted  the  old  order  to  continue  for 
the  benefit  of  the  patronage  seekers. 

“If  the  people  commission  me  to  do  it,  I  shall 
with  the  aid  of  the  Congress  effect  a  real  reorgani¬ 
zation  and  consolidation  of  governmental  activities 
upon  a  business  basis  and  institute  the  real  economy 
which  comes  from  prudent  expenditure.  I  shall  aid 
programs  for  the  relief  of  unemployment,  recogniz¬ 
ing  its  deep,  human  and  social  significance  and  shall 
strive  to  accomplish  a  national  well-being  resting 
upon  the  prosperity  of  the  individual  men  and  wom¬ 
en  who  constitute  the  nation.  *  *  *  » 

Attitude  Toward  Prohibition 

“The  President  of  the  United  States  has  two  con¬ 
stitutional  duties  with  respect  to  prohibition.  The 
first  is  embodied  in  his  oath  of  office.  If,  with  one 
hand  on  the  Bible  and  the  other  hand  reaching  up 
to  Heaven,  I  promise  the  people  of  this  country  that 
T  will  faithfully  execute  the  office  of  President  of 
the  United  States  and  to  the  best  of  my  ability 
preserve,  protect  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,”  you  may  be  sure  that  I  shall 
live  up  to  that  oath  to  the  last  degree.  I  shall  to 
the  very  limit  execute  the  pledge  of  our  platform 
‘to  make  an  honest  endeavor  to  enforce  the  18th 
Amendment  and  all  other  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  and  all  laws  enacted  pursuant  thereto.’ 

“The  President  does  not  make  the  laws.  He  does 
his  best  to  execute  them  whether  he  likes  them  or 
not.  The  corruption  in  enforcement  activities  which 
caused  a  former  Republican  Prohibition  Adminis¬ 
trator  to  state  that  three-fourths  of  the  dry  agents 
were  political  ward  heelers  named  by  politicians 
without  regard  to  Civil  Service  laws  and  that  pro¬ 
hibition  is  the  ‘new  political  pork  barrel,’  I  will 
ruthlessly  stamp  out.  Such  conditions  can  not  and 
will  not  exist  under  any  administration  presided 
over  by  me. 

“The  second  constitutional  duty  imposed  upon  the 
President  is  ‘To  recommend  to  the  Congress  such 
measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient.’ 
Opinion  upon  prohibition  cuts  squarely  across  the 
two  great  political  parties.  There  are  thousands  of 
so-called  ‘wets  and  drys’  in  each.  The  platform  of 
my  party  is  silent  upon  any  question  of  change  in 
the  law.  I  personally  believe  that  there  should  be 
change  and  I  shall  advise  the  Congress  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  my  constitutional  duty  of  whatever 
changes  I  deem  ‘necessary  or  expedient.’  It  will 


then  be  for  the  people  and  the  representatives  in 
the  National  and  State  legislatures  to  determine 
whether  these  changes  shall  be  made. 

No  Temperance  Under  Prohibition 
“I  believe  in  temperance.  We  have  not  achieved 
temperance  under  the  present  system.  The  mothers 
and  fathers  of  young  men  and  women  throughout 
this  land  know  the  anxiety  and  worry  which  has 
been  brought  to  them  by  their  children’s  use  of 
liquor  in  a  way  which  was  unknown  before  pro¬ 
hibition.  I  believe  in  reverence  for  law.  To-day 
disregard  of  the  prohibition  laws  is  insidiously  sap¬ 
ping  respect  for  all  law.  I  raise,  therefore,  what  I 
profoundly  believe  to  be  a  great  moral  issue  involv¬ 
ing  the  righteousness  of  our  national  conduct  and 
the  protection  of  our  children’s  morals. 

“The  remedy,  as  I  have  stated,  is  the  fearless  ap¬ 
plication  of  Jeffersonian  principles.  Jefferson  and 
his  followers  foresaw  the  complex  activities  of  this 
great,  widespread  country.  They  knew  that  in 
rural,  sparsely  settled  districts  people  would  develop 
different  desires  and  customs  from 
those  in  densely  populated  sections  and 
that  if  we  were  to  be  a  nation  united 
on  truly  national  matters,  there  had  to 
be  a  differentiation  in  local  laws  to  al¬ 
low  for  different  local  habits.  It  was 
for  this  reason  that  the  Democratic 
platform  in  1884  announced  ‘We  op¬ 
pose  sumptuary  laws  which  vex  the  cit¬ 
izens  and  interfere  with  individual  lib¬ 
erty,’  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that 
Woodrow  Wilson  vetoed  the  Volstead 
Act. 

What  is  Alcoholic  Content? 

“In  accordance  with  this  Democratic 
principle,  some  immediate  relief  would 
come  from  an  amendment  to  the  Vol¬ 
stead  Law  giving  a  scientific  definition 
of  the  alcoholic  content  of  an  intoxi¬ 
cating  beverage.  The  present  defi¬ 
nition  is  admittedly  inaccurate  and  unscientific. 
Each  State  would  then  be  allowed  to  fix  its  own 
standard  of  alcoholic  content,  subject  always  to  the 
proviso  that  that  standard  could  not  exceed  the 
maximum  fixed  by  the  Congress. 

“I  believe  moreover  that  there  should  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  people  the  question  of  some  change  in 
the  provisions  of  the  18th  Amendment.  Certainly, 
no  one  foresaw  when  the  amendment  was  ratified 
the  conditions  which  exist  to-day  of  bootlegging, 
corruption  and  open  violation  of  the  law  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  The  people  themselves  should  after 
this  eight  years,  be  permitted  to  say  whether  exist¬ 
ing  conditions  should  be  rectified.  I  personally  be¬ 
lieve  in  an  amendment  in  the  18th  Amendment 
which  _  would  give  to  each  individual  State  itself 
only  after  approval  by  a  referendum  popular  vote 
of  its  people  the  right  wholly  within  its  borders  to 
import,  manufacture  or  cause  to  be  manufactured 
and  sell  alcoholic  beverages,  the  sale  to  be  made 
only  by  the  State  itself  and  not  for  consumption 
in  any  public  place.  We  may  well  learn  from  the 
experience  of  other  nations.  Our  Canadian  neigh¬ 
bors  have  gone  far  in  this  manner  to  solve  this 
problem  by  the  method  of  sale  made  by  the  state 
itself  and  not  by  private  individuals. 

Against  Saloon 

“There  is  no  question  here  of  the  return  of  the 
saloon.  When  I  stated  that  the  saloon  “is  and  ought 
to  be  a  defunct  institution  in  this  coimtry’  I  meant 
it.  I  mean  it  to-day.  I  will  never  advocate  nor 
approve  any  law  which  directly  or  indirectly  permits 
the  return  of  the  saloon. 

“Such  a  change  would  preserve  for  the  dry  states 
the  benefit  of  a  national  law  that  would  continue  to 
make  interstate  shipment  of  intoxicating  beverages 
a  crime.  It  would  preserve  for  the  dry  states  Fed¬ 
eral  enforcement  of  prohibition  within  their  own 
borders.  It  would  permit  to  citizens  of  other  states 
a  carefully  limited  and  controlled  method  of  effectu¬ 
ating  the  popular  will  wholly  within  the  borders  of 
those  states  without  the  old  evil  of  the  saloon. 

“Such  a  method  would  re-establish  respect  .for  law 
and  terminate  the  agitation  which  has  injected  dis¬ 
cord  into  the  ranks  of  the  great  political  parties 
which  should  be  standing  for  the  accomplishrnent  of 
fundamental  programs  for  the  nation.  I  may  fairly 
say  even  to  those  who  disagree  with  me  that  the 
solution  I  offer  is  one  based  upon  the  historic  policy 
(Continued  on  Page  20) 


Both  Sides 

IN  our  last  issue  we  summarized  the  speech  of  Herbert 
Hoover,  the  Republican  nominee  for  President,  and  gave  in 
full  what  he  had  to  say  in  regard  to  the  18th  Amendment  and 
prohibition  and  his  plans  for  the  relief  of  agriculture. 

This  week  on  this  page  we  are  doing  practically  the  same 
with  Alfred  E.  Smith’s  acceptance  speech. 

We  wish  there  were  room  to  give  both  of  these  speeches  in 
full,  but  we  think  we  have  chosen  and  summarized  the  points 
from  both  of  them  of  chief  interest  to  our  farm  readers.  We 
suggest  that  it  would  be  a  good  plan  for  you  to  save  these  pro¬ 
grams  of  both  candidates  for  helping  agriculture  and  see  how 
well  the  one  who  is  elected  carries  out  his  pledges. — The 
Editors. 
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AT  LAST  -  the 
PERFECT 


Dr.  Spencer’s  Perfect 
Cow  Poke  has  won  instant 
enthusiasm.  Users  write,: 
’’The  flrst  satisfactory  poke 
for  all  cattle  and  fences" — 
"works  perfectly”' — "worth  ten  times  the 
price”. 

Worn  like  halter — flight,  no  irritation.  Stops 
animal  BEFORE  she  gets  started.  Good  on 
ANY  fence.  Cattle  cannot  reach  over  or 
through.  Does  not  interfere  with  feed  or 
pasture.  No  more  unruly  cattle  in  garden  or 
corn — ^no  fence  breakers  bothering  neighbors. 
Sent  postpaid — 30  days  trial — for  $1.50;  two 
for  $2.50.  Order  today.  Money-back  guar¬ 
antee. 

SPENCER  BROS.  Box  517  Savona,  N.  Y. 

(MakersDr.Spencer’sBuUTamer, Bull  Stall, etc.) 


CLIP  AND  GROOM  YOUR 
COWS— IT  MEANS 

Cleaner  and  Better  Milk 

Clipped  and  groomed'  cows  will  keep 
them  clean  and  comfortable  and 
keep  the  dirt  out  of  the  milk 
pail.  CLIPPING  AND  GROOM¬ 
ING  IMPROVE  THE  HEALTH 
OF  YOUR  CATTLE,  HORSES, 
MULES,  etc.  Use  a  GILLETTE 
PORTABLE  ELECTRIC  MACHINE. 

Operates  on  the  light  circuit  furnished 
;by  any  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co.  or 
on  any  make  of  Farm  Lighting  Plant. 

Price  List  on  Request 
GILLETTE  CLIPPING  MACHINE  CO. 
129-131  W.  31st  St..  Dept.  A.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


A.Ais  'iVestern  New  York 

Farm  and  Home  Talk 


Horticultural  Society  Has  Summer  Meetings 

T  F  perfect  weather,  M.  C.  BURRITT  there  is  a  good  crop 

1  a  good  crowd  and  in  England  of  a 

a  strong  interesting  program  can  make  green  English  seedling  this  tends  to 


B  R  A  N  D 

Hunting  Clothes; 


Burritt 


a  meeting  a  success,  then  the  State 
Horticultural  Society  had  a  great  meet¬ 
ing  at  Geneva  on  August  15,  and  at 
Peru  on  Lake  Champ¬ 
lain  on  August  17. 
Except  for  a  little  too 
much  heat,  the  weath¬ 
er  was  perfect  on 
both  occasions.  The 
attendance  of  grow¬ 
ers  at  Geneva  was 
good  and  the  number 
was  swelled  to  a  big 
crowd  by  the  presence 
of  about  600  entomo¬ 
logists  attending  the 
International 
mological  Congress  at  Ithaca. 

125  of  these  were  from  37  foreign 
countries.  Except  for  the  tours  of  in¬ 
spection  and  a  word  of  greeting  from 
their  president.  Dr.  L.  O.  Howard  of 
Washington,  the  two  programs  were 
separate. 

Discuss  Apple  Exports 

The  formal  program  which  was  held 
on  the  station  lawn  in  the  boiling  hot 
sun,  lasted  only  an  hour  and  a  half  but 
was  an  exceptionally  strong  one.  Mr. 
Edwin  Smith,  the  representative  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  for  American  fruit  interests  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  discussed  the  future  of  American 
apple  exports,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Byrd, 
extensive  apple  grower  from  Virginia, 
discussed  the  mutual  interests  and 


take  the  place  of  Greenings  and  to  hurt 
its  sale. 

Mr.  Thomas  Byrd,  apple  grower  of 
Virginia,  brother  of  the  famous  flying 
Commander  and  the  equally  famous 
Governor  of  Virginia  with  characteris¬ 
tic  family  modesty,  gave  us  his  exper¬ 
iences  in  apple  growing.  He  l:hinks 
that  the  barrel  apple  sections  have 
similar  problems  though  different  in  de¬ 
tail  and  that  the  basis  of  their  solution 
is  first  the  growing  and  then  the  pack¬ 
ing  of  the  best  possible  quality  fruit. 
He  was  in  England  last  winter  and  he 
supported  Mr.  Smith’s  view  that  poor 
quality  and  poor  pack  had  less  and  less 
Ento-  place  there  and  that  they  were  ruining  | 
Nearly  the  American  market  in  Europe.  He 
stated  that  his  five  year  average  cost 
of  production  was  less  than  $1.60  per 
barrel  not  including  interest,  deprecia¬ 
tion  and  other  overhead  and  that  with 
the  total  cost  of  not  more  than  two 
dollars  per  barrel  he  did  not  fear  any 
competition.  He  gave  it  as  his  exper¬ 
ience  that  one  could  not  sell  large 
quantities  of  the  higher  quality  apples 
as  easily  and  keep  the  price  at  the 
necessarily  higher  cost  as  he  could  of 
the  standard  sorts.  He  said  that  where¬ 
as  the  swing  in  Virginia  had  once  been 
away  from  York  Imperial  and  to  Stay- 
men  Jonathan  and  similar  higher  qual¬ 
ity  varieties,  it  was  now  distinctly 
back  toward  Yorks  and  warned  against 
the  too  hasty  abandonment  by  New 
York  of  Baldwin  and  the  over  pi  anting 
of  McIntosh. 


problems  of  the  barrel  apple  states. 

Both  gave  much  useful  and  very  im¬ 
portant  information  in  their  discussions  A  Chance  to  Swap  Experiences 
and  in  response  to  questions  afterward  There  was  the*  usual  inspection  of 
which  every  commercial  apple  grower  Qeneva  experiments  and  orchards  and 


ought  to  have  and  which  there  is  not 
space  to  repeat  here. 

Perhaps  the  outstanding  facts  from 
Mr.  Smith’s  talk  were  the  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  poor  packing  and  shipment 
of  “junk”  apples  for  export,  the  de¬ 
tailed  and  timely  knowledge  of  the  ex¬ 
port  market  necessary  for  its  success¬ 
ful  use  and  the  encouragement  he  gave 
to  growers  of  Rhode  Island  Greenings 
and  of  good  quality  well  packed,  me¬ 
dium  priced  apples  of  the  smaller  sizes. 
From  Mr.  Smith’s  talk  and  other  in¬ 
formation  which  has  come  to  hand  re¬ 
cently,  it  appears  that  the  English  mar¬ 
kets  are  through  taking  low  grade, 


much  visiting  and  exchange  of  experi¬ 
ences  which  is  one  of  the  principal 
things  most  growers  come  to  the  meet¬ 
ing  for.  The  larger,  better  growers, 
while  they  have  small  crops  did  not 
seem  unduly  discouraged  with  the  out¬ 
look  but  much  discouragement  was  re¬ 
ported  at  home  among  the  smaller 
growers.  Most  growers  realize  how¬ 
ever,  that  New  York  is  facing  a  crisis 
in  her  apple  industry  and  that  she  must 
rise  to  the  occasion  with  a  better  qual¬ 
ity  and  pack  or  abandon  many  of  her 
orchards. 

The  eastern  meeting  at  Peru  in  Clin¬ 
ton  County  under  the  auspices  of  the 
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You  can  be  quickly  cured  if  you  stammer.  Send  10 
cents,  coin  or  stamps,  for  288  page  cloth  bound  book 
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poorly  packed,  slack  barrel,  American  Champlain  Valley  Fruit  Growers  Asso- 
fruit.  If  western  New  York  persists 
in  shipping  it,  we  shall  lose  this  mar¬ 
ket  entirely  to  others.  We  have  al¬ 
ready  injured  our  trade  severely. 


England  Wants  Medium 
Priced  Apples 

The  English  market  wants  large 
quantities  of  medium  priced  apples 
however,  Mr.  Smith  said,  apples  that 
can  be  sold  for  six  to  eight  cents  per 
pound  and  leave  the  American  grower 
a  margin  above  cost.  Most  western 
box  apples,  in  fact  ail  except  the  small¬ 
est  sizes,  have  to  be  sold  at  about 
twelve  cents  per  pound  which  is  too 
high  for  the  ordinary  English  house¬ 
wife.  Their  outlet  is  therefore  limited 
accordingly.  Because  there  are  more 
of  them  to  the  pound  and  it  is  easier 
to  weigh  out  even  pounds  the  English 
buyer  also  prefers  small  apples  of  the 
red  varieties.  This  is  the  opportunity 
for  our  Baldwins.  But  they  must  be 
well  grown  and  tightly  packed  so  as  to 
avoid  slack  barrels.  The  Rhode  Island 
Greening  is  very  popular  in  the  English 
m-arket  as  a  cooking  apple,  but  when 


elation  took  the  form  of  an  orchard 
tour.  Under  the  efficient  planning  of 
Mr.  C.  B.  Burrill,  fruit  specialist  ip  the 
valley  and  Mr.  Amos  Avery,  president 
of  the  Valley  Association,  we  saw  most 
of  the  better  orchards  in  Clinton  Coun¬ 
ty.  The  crop  is  lighter  than  usual  here 
in  most  orchards  and  the  quality  while 
still  good  not  quite  up  to  its  usual  high 
standard.  Poor  pollination  has  been  an 
important  factor  here.  The  use  of  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  is  becoming  a  common 
practice  and  especially  on  the  lighter 
sandy  soils  is  producing  remarkable  re¬ 
sults.  The  McIntosh  and  Fameuse 
grow  to  perfection  in  size,  color  and 
flavor  up  here  and  constitute  the  bulk 
of  the  plantings  which  are  mostly  in 
large  blocks.  I  shall  have  some  further 
observations  on  this  and  other  apple 
growing  sections  in  subsequent  notes. 


Hunters  need 

clothing  that  will 
give  long  wear.  So  do 
farmers.  That’s  why  so 
many  of  them  are  now 
wearing  RED  HEAD 
BRAND  Hunting 
Coats. 

Here’s  a  coat  that  will 
stand  a  world  of  punish¬ 
ment — outlast  two  or 
three  ordinary  gannents 
An  ideal  coat  for  every¬ 
day  work  around  the 
farm.  It’s  guaranteed 
waterproof.  Will  keep 
you  warm  and  dry  in  a 
stiS  rain.  Comfortable, 
too.  Large  and  roomy. 
Plenty  of  handy  pockets. 
Ask  your  sporting  goods 
hardware  dealer  to 
show  you  a  RED  HEAD 
brand  Hunting  Coat. 
Reasonably  priced. 


Write  today  for  free  circular  describ- 
ing  complete  line  of  RED  HEAD 
BRAND  Hunting  Clothes,  Gun  Cases, 
and  canvas  and  leather  equipment. 

Ask  for  circular  No.  A 

ALWARD-ANDERSON-SOUTHARD  CO. 

Inc.  191S  • 

925-29  W.  Chicago  Avenue 
Chicago,  III. 


RED  HEAD  WILL  RAIN  SHED 


TREAT  SWOLLEN  TENDONS 


Absorbina  will  reduce  inflamed, 
strained,  swollen  tendons,  ligaments  or 
muscles.  Stops  the  lameness  and  pain 
from  a  splint,  side  bone  or  bone  spavin- 
No  blister,  no  hair  gone,  and  horse  can 
be  used.  $2.60  at  druggists,  or  postpaid. 
Describe  your  case  for  special  instruc¬ 
tions.  Interesting  horse  book  2-S  free. 
From  a  race  horse  o-wner:  “Used 
Absorbine  on  a  yearling  pacer  with 
strained  tendon.  Colt  all  over  lameness, 
-though  for  atime,  couldn’t  take  a  etep. 
^Great  Bttiff." 


IW.  F.  YOUNG.  Inc,  57i)  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass.  | 


Don’t  cut  off  the  low  limbs  on  young 
apple  trees,  for  they  bear  one-third  to 
half  of  the  fruit  right  where  it  can  be 
picked  without  a  ladder. 


■B^rCornCrib^ 

**The  Crib  With  the  Steel  Rib'* 

■^■EGLECTED  storage  of  Com  and  Grain 
crops  is  a  plain  throwing  away  of  dollars. 
Only  Galvanized  Metal  Cribs  and  Bins  can 
save  the  Profits  you  have  worked  for;  and  not 
all  of  these  are  alike.  Write  for 
BUCKEYE  catalog  and  “Bet¬ 
ter  Storage”  Bulletin. 
SPECIAL  TERMS  on 
early  shipments.. 
We  help  you  finance. 

THE  THOMAS  S 
ARMSTRONG  CO. 
137  Main  street  , 

LONDON,  OKIO:  ’ 


Breed  squabs  and 
make  money,  Soia 
by  millions  at  highe? 

9  prices  than 
f  chickens.Write 
at  once  for  two 
free  book  stell* 
ing  how  to  do 

it.  One  is  40  pages  printed  in  colors,  other  32  pages.  Ask 
for  Books  3  and  4.  You  will  be  surprised.  Plymouth  RocK 
Squab  Company,  334  H  Street,  Melrose  High¬ 
lands,  Massachusetts.  Established  27  years. 

When  writing  Advertisers 

Mention  American  Agriculturist 


Listen  to  the 
RIVERSIDE  Trail  Blazers 

Every  Monday  night  from  stations 
WJZ  KYW  WSM 

WBAL  WCCO  KWK 

WBZA  WJR  WHAS 

W  B  Z  W  L  W  W  M  C 

WHAM  W  B  T  KVOO 

KDKA  WSB  WBAP 

KOA 

At  7  P.  M.  Central  Standard  Time 
At  8  P.  M.  Eastern  Standard  Time 


7^e  World's 


Fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  send  today 
for  your  free  copy  of  "The  World’s  Greatest 
Catalogue.”  One  copy  is  now  ready,  waiting 
for  you. 

If  you  have  never  bought  from  Ward’s  by 
mail,  or  if  you  have  forgotten  to  send  for  your 
Ward  Catalogue  the  last  season  or  two,  this 
new  Fall  Catalogue  will  be  a  great  revelation 
to  you.  It  is  the  finest  catalogue  we  have 
ever  issued. 

JS/iany  New  Opportunities  for  Savings 
In  it  you  will  find  the  very  newest,  most  mod¬ 
ern  and  most  stylish  merchandise  that  is 
offered  anywhere,  and  always  at  lower-than- 
market  prices.  You  will  find  that  it  is,  in  fact, 
your  Style  Guide  as  well  as  your  Price  Guide. 

But  that  is  not  all  that  makes  it  "The  World’s 
Greatest  Catalogue.”  It  is  a  marvelous  triumph 
of  the  art  of  picturing  merchandise  on  the 
printed  page.  In  it  are  many  more  interesting 
pictures — many  more  pages  where  merchan¬ 
dise  is  shown  in  exact  colors,  to  make  it  even 


is  now  read^ . 


easier  to  select  exactly  what  you  want.  You 
will  find  it  a  convenience — as  well  as  a  real 
pleasure — to  shop  through  this  book  for  every¬ 
thing  you  need  or  want. 

Why  You  Save  Money  at  Ward's 
Today  we  have  over  ten  million  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers.  We  are  actually  the  purchasing  agent 
for  ten  million  families.  Consequently,  the 
tremendous  volume  of  buying  which  we  must 
do  for  all  these  friends  enables  us  to  buy  for 
spot  cash,  in  huge  quantities — by  the  trainload 
— oftentimes  the  entire  output  of  a  factory. 
Thus  we  get  the  lowest  prices  for  quality  goods, 
and  these  low  prices  are 
passed  on  to  you. 

Fast  Service — Satisfac- 
tion  Guaranteed 

You  are  doubly  pro¬ 
tected  when  you  buy 
from  Ward’s.  First,  your 
order  will  receive 


Montgomery  &  Co. 

Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Baltimore  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Fort  Worth 


prompt,  efficient  attention—the  rule  now  is: 
’Tn  today — Out  today!”  Your  order  will  be  on 
its  way  back  to  you  the  same  day  it  is  received. 

Second,  you  are  dealing  with  a  house  that  for 
56  years  has  had  the  courage  and  integrity  to 
stand  behind  an  ironclad  guarantee  which  has 
always  said — and  says  today  to  every  customer: 
"You  must  he  satisfied  or  you  get  your  money  hack. 

Don't  Delay-~~Mail  the  Coupon  Today 

Send  us  your  name  and  address  today  so  we 
can  send  you  your  copy  of  this  great  money¬ 
saving  book.  Learn  the  pleasure,  the  saving 
this  new  book — "The  World’s  Greatest  Cata¬ 
logue”  will  bring  into  your  home. 


TO  MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO..  DEPT.  2-H 
Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Baltimore 
Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Fort  Worth 
{Mail  this  coupon  to  our  house  nearest  you} 

Please  mail  my  free  copy  of  Montgomery 
Ward’s  complete  Fall  and  Winter  Catalogue. 


Name. 


Street  and  No. 


Rural  Route  No . Box  No . 

Post  Office.;;;: . State .  ^ 


(150)  8 
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The  Name  Guarantees  The  Quality 


With  the  A.  A. 

Dairyman 


The  first  thing  you  know  pastures 
will  be  gone  and  your  cows  back  in 
stanchions.  With  milk  prices  higher  and 
your  silo  and  hayloft  bulging  with  the 
harvest  you’ll  be  all  set  for  the  win. 
ter’s  campaign. 

Don’t  trip  up  on  the  matter  of  the 
grain  ration.  Give  it  the  strength  it 
needs  for  real  production  without 
worry  about  the  question  of  safety. 
Provide  for  a  liberal  allowance  of  your 
homegrown  grains  in  the  ration  — 
that’s  the  way  to  feed  economically. 

Fortify  your  mixture  with 

DIAMOND  CORN  GLUTEN  MEAL 

RATION  SERVICE  DEPT. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Co.  E' 

,  17  Battery  Place  New  York  City 

MAKERS  OF  THE  FEEDS  THAT  ARE 

IN 

EVERY  LIVE  DEALER’S  STOCK 

AND 

EVERY  GOOD  DAIRY  RATION 

40%  Protein 

I  WRITE  FOR  FREE  CIRCULAR  CONTAINING  GOOD  FORMULAS 


Hammer-T ype 

Feed  Grinders 

Keep  your  tractor  busy  earning 
winter  profits — with  this 
AMAZING  new  Papec  Grinder.  It 
will  pay  for  itself — will  save  you 
money — will  grind  your  own  feed 
(grains  or  roughage,  any  kind) 
nm^nTJ  'PASITPP 


gpog*  Ensilage  Cutters 


CUT  your  Silo  Filling  Costs.  Rapid, 
dependable,  trouble-free  perform¬ 
ance.  No  pipe-clogging!  No  expensive 
delays  1  Over  50,000  users.  A  27'ycar 
blendine  of  nerfect  self-feeding,  nowerful 


Post  Your  Farm 

AGAINST  TRESPASSERS 

Write  the 

SERVICE  BUREAU  OF 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


NEW  CATALOG  OF 

ARMY  GOODS  BARGAINS 

I  Shirts,  Pants,  Boots; 
Shoes,  Blankets,  Tents, 

,  Guns, Harness, TooIs.Eto. 
Government’s  sacrificesavea 
you  money.  Write  for  copy. 


SUPPLY 

cni«u9«c>t& 

225  luchmoBdtVoi' 


Thoughts  On  the  Milk  Market  Situation 

ONE  would  per-  By  R.  D.  COOPER  would  be  very  in- 

haps  be  safe  in  teresting  and  if 

saying  that  the  prices  which  the  va-  this  information  could  be  thrown  on  a 
rious  groups  of  producers  and  indivi-  screen  where  it  could  be  seen  by  all  of 
duals  have  been  receiving  for  milk  vary  our  dariymen,  it  would  cause  some 
almost  if  not  fully  as  much  as  they  deep  thinking  and  perhaps  result  in 
did  prior  to  the  fall  of  1916.  action. 

If  those  who  made  sacrifices  and  bore  Satisfactory  Prices 

Be  Judged 

The  one  who  receives  a  greater  price 
this  year,  and  could  have  seen  the  than  the  other  fellow  seems  to  be  sat- 
chaos  and  confusion  as  the  result  of  isfied  because  he  gets  more  and  not  be- 
numerous  agencies  seeking  to  contract  cause  he  is  getting  enough, 
the  years’  milk  supply  beginning  April  Ten  years  or  more  ago  seven  of  the 
first  they  would  have  felt  that  their  officers  and  directors  of  the  old  League 


hardships  in  1916  could  have  had  a 
birdseye  view  of  the  situation  in  New 
York  City  the  latter  part  of  February 


sacrifices  and 
hardships  had  been 
borne  in  vain. 

One  of  the  major 
things  fought  for 
in  1916  was  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the 
contract  period  be¬ 
ginning  October 
first,  the  reason  for 
which  is  obvious. 

Prices  to  pro¬ 
ducers  vary  great¬ 
ly  at  different  per¬ 
iods  of  the  year. 
The  reason  for  this 
price  variation  has 
never  been  satis¬ 
factorily  explained 
nor  do  I  believe 


Something  to  Think  About 

IN  the  article  on  this  page,  Mr. 

Cooper,  formerly  president  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League,  asks  a  question 
which  every  dairyman  in  the  New 
York  milk  shed  can  well  afford  to 
give  deep  consideration.  With  busi¬ 
ness  on  every  side  of  the  farmer, 
particularly  the  milk  business,  form¬ 
ing  great  mergers  and  combinations, 
how  long  can  the  farmers  do  busi¬ 
ness  as  individuals  and  in  isolated 
groups,  antagonistic  to  one  an¬ 
other? — The  Editors. 


were  indicted  in 
New  York  City  for 
alleged  conspiracy 
to  raise  the  price 
of  milk.  The  mem¬ 
bers  wanted  to 
shut  off  New 
York  City’s  milk 
supply  as  a  result 
of  these  indict¬ 
ments.  We  then 
had  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  85  to  90 
thousand  members. 
To-day  we  have 
less  than  half  that 
number  in  the 
League.  The  other 
probable  60  %  be¬ 
longs  to  other  or- 


any  one  has  been  in  possession  of  the  ganizations  or  no  organization  at  all. 

information  necessary  to  give  a  satis-  Where  are  the  dairymen  going  from 

factory  answer,  so  the  variation  is  kere,  ahead  or  back? 

,  IT,.,.  Within  the  past  five  years  we  have  seer, 

looked  upon  by  both  producers  and  ^  gigantic  merger  under  the  name  of 

suraers  with  suspicion  and  distrust.  The  National  Dairy  Products  corporation. 

League  price  and  the  Sheffield  price  Within  the  past  seven  months  we  have  seer. 

seem  to  be  the  standards  by  which  the  Borden  Company  acquire  seven  other 
,  ,  ,,  ,  large  corporations,  making  it  the  largest 

prices  are  judged,  yet  these  two  prices  gf  ^^s  kind  in  the  U.  S.  With- 

converge  and  diverge  greatly  in  winter  ^j^g  p^gt  year  we  have  seen  the  mer- 

and  summer.  ger  of  the  Kraft,  Phenix  and  Southern 

Ti.  •  +v,af  it  enctci  on  rrmch  Dairies.  Now  the  South  western  Dairy 

It  IS  Claimed  that  it  costs  so  muen  announced.  A  mer- 

to  run  the  League.  This  may  or  may  ggj.  seven  of  the  largest  and  oldest 

not  be  a  major  factor.  It  costs  money  manufacturers  and  distributors  of  dairy 

I.  .  „v.o-o«i,rotir,n  armarentlv  machinery  and  equipment  has  just  been 

to  run  any  organization  and  apparently  gg^^^^g^g^j  the  name  of  The  Cherry- 

League  members  are  satisfied  to  pay  Burrell  Corp.  a  $10,000,000  concern.  This 

the  cost  The  critics  of  the  League  does  not  complete  the  list  in  which  the 

Should  hear  in  mind  tha^t  the  League  -itr  wt  ^ 

does  considerable  in  the  line  of  aaver-  j^erger  of  the  League,  the  farmer  owned 

tising  conducts  educational  campaigns  plants  and  the  thousands  of  dairymen 
rising,  conuuoLo  ^  belong  to  no  organization. 

for  increased  consumption  or  niilK  ana  dairyman  will  you  join  the  League 

Tivnipcts  of  a  similar  nature,  to  the  cost  or  some  legally  constituted  grpup  dr  a 
projects  or  a  siiiiiiui  u  ,  ^.g^^  organization  that  can  merge  with 

of  which  no  one  outside  or  tne  League  others? 
contributes  although 
they  receive  a  part  of 
the  benefits. 

The  Burden  of  the 
Surplus 

Probably  the  largest 
and  certainly  the  most 
uncertain  question  af¬ 
fecting  the  League’s  re¬ 
turn  to  the  member  is 
whether  or  not  the 
League  is  carrying  the 
burden  of  more  than  its 
share  of  the  surplus.  I 
am  certain  that  there  is 
no  definite  information 
on  this  point  but  the  fact 
that  widest  variation  in 
price  occurs  in  the  sur¬ 
plus  period  is  an  indica¬ 
tion  that  the  League 
does  carry  more  than  its 
share  of  the  surplus. 

Certainly  a  search 
light  that  would  show 
the  various  marketing 
methods,  practices  and 
factors  determining  re-  i-— ■  —courtesy  Kansas  Ew®" 

turns  to  the  farmer  What  Papa  Saves  Mamma  Spends 
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Once  More  We  Do  the 
Haying 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

September.  It  was  then  cut  by  hand 
and  set  up  in  "stouts”.  It  would  seem 
that  the  more  common  word  “shock” 
was  not  in  our  local  farm  vocabulary. 
Sometimes  we  started  the  stout  by 
using  an  uncut  hill  as  a  center,  some¬ 
times  we  used  a  corn-horse.  The  stout 
when  completed  was  tightly  bound  with 
a  band  of  rye  straw  and  a  few  extra 
painstaking  men  finished  off  the  job  by 
carefully  turning  down  the  tops  of  the 
corn  in  such  a  way  as  to  protect  it 
from  the  weather  and  then  bound  the 
top  with  an  additional  straw  band.  All 
this  was  in  a  day  when  men  still  count¬ 
ed  pennies  very  carefully  but  counted 
labor  hardly  at  all.  We  have  neigh¬ 
bors  down  in  the  Schoharie  Valley,  es¬ 
pecially  the  men  of  Vroman’s  Land  who 
dwell  under  the  shadow  of  Vroman’s 
Nose  where  the  seasons  are  longer,  the 
soil  fatter  than  with  us  and  where  the 
growing  of  corn  has  been  a  major  part 
of  the  farm  scheme  for  these  two  hun¬ 
dred  years.  There  a  good  deal  of  corn 
has  been  husked  in  the  field.  But  with 
us  corn  was  more  commonly  drawn  to 
the  barn  before  husking.  It  was  a 
period  when  women  frequently  husked 
corn  and  when  much  husking  was  done 
of  evenings  by  the  light  of  kerosene 
lanterns.  In  October  husking-bees 
were  the  order  of  the  day  although  it 
happens  that  none  ever  took  place  on 
this  farm — at  least  within  my  memory. 

The  typical  features  were  the  husking 
of  some  corn,  the  telling  of  many 
stories  and  the  consumption  of  incredi¬ 
ble  quantities  of  pumpkin  pie,  fried 
cakes  and  sweet  cider. 

When  Haying  Took  All  Summer 

I  make  no  profession  to  being  an 
ancient  graybeard  but  nevertheless, 
handling  corn  in  the  way  I  have  out¬ 
lined  is  a  part  of  my  boyliood  mem¬ 
ories.  I  wonder  how  much  those  hard, 
shiny  golden  nuggets  would  have  cost 
per  bushel  if  modern  labor  prices  had 
been  charged  against  their  production. 

Since  then  we  have  learned  to  cut  the 
corners  in  very  many  ways. 

But  I  am  straying  from  my  subject. 

What  I  started  in  to  say  was  this :  that 
before  the  coming  of  the  silo  we  grew 
only  a  few  acres  of  corn.  This  meant 
in  turn  much  less  oats  than  now  so 
that  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  farm 
was  in  hay.  I  think  that  in  bygone 
years  we  have  made  as  much  as  175 
loads,  providing  roughage  for  a  good- 
sized  dairy  and  selling  several  car 
loads.  Then  haying  always  took  from 
early  June  to  mid-August  and  some¬ 
times  longer.  At  the  last  it  got  so 
ripe  that  timothy  seed  accumulated  in 
a  heap  on  the  barn  floor  and  especially 
along  the  door  sill  where  hay  was 
pitched  through  a  window  hole.  Such 
hay  was  pretty  nearly  without  value 
unless  it  be  for  horses,  but  old-fashion¬ 
ed  farmers  insisted  that  it  would  “feed 
further”  than  the  early-cut  article — a 
statement  that  was  literally  true. 

This  year,  to  be  exact,  we  made  101 
loads — most  of  them  very  large. 

Regarding  haying  I  must  repeat  El¬ 
bert  Hubbard’s  confession  “Several 
things  I  do  not  know.”  My  father  was 
a  most  careful  and  conscientious  hay¬ 
maker  of  the  old  school  and  I  was  at 
least  brought  up  right.  Very  little  hay 
ever  came  to  the  barn  that  had  not  first 
been  “put  up”  and  allowed  to  cure  in 
the  cock. 


] 

LT  was  good  horse- 

sense 

to  give  the  horse 

only 

the  best  oats.  It  is 

# 

good 

motor-sense  to  give 

your 

car  only  the  best 

gasoli 

ine  and  motor  oil. 

s 
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GASOLINE  AND 

MOTOR  OIL 

J 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

A  Man  Who  Loves  a  Farm 

This  father  of  mine  was  a  man  who 
Wved  the  farm  and  all  things  pertain- 
to  it  and  he  used  to  insist  that  if 
he  could  choose  two  oil  paintings  to 
hang  on  the  walls  of  our  farm  home, 
one  would  be  of  a  sower  striding  across 
his  brown  field  and  scattering  the  seed 
in  the  spring  sunshine  and  the  other 
Would  be  a  field  of  heavy  hay  standing 
m  cocks  in  orderly  array  just  as  the 
summer  twilight  was  dropping  down. 
Many  a  time  together  we  looked  on 
Dust  such  a  scene. 

As  I  have  said  my  bringing  up  was 


orthodox  and  to  some  extent  the  train¬ 
ing  of  those  years  abides  with  me  still 
but  on  the  whole  we  have  fallen  from 
grace.  I  still  insist  that  the  ideal 
method  of  hay-making  is  to  cut  the 
grass,  dry  for  a  short  time  and  then 
rake  and  cock  it  up  before  it  has  time 
to  bleach  in  either  sun  or  rain.  I  say 
that  this  is  the  ideal  method  but  very 
frequently  the  exigencies  of  weather 
and  the  labor  supply  forbid  this  good 
orthodox  procedure. 

We  have  had  a  hay-loader  for  a 
dozen  or  more  years.  At  first  we  used 
it  enthusiastically.  Then  there  was  a 
period  of  years  when  I  came  to  believe 
that  in  handling  alfalfa  (especially  if 
pretty  dry  and  a  little  too  mature)  the 
threshing  action  of  the  loader  and  the 
consequent  loss  of  leaves  outweighed 
any  advantage  of  saving  labor.  So 
there  were  three  or  four  years  when 
the  loader  was  used  very  little  and  I 


came  to  describe  it  as  one  of  the  “mod¬ 
ern  inconveniences.”  However,  at  the 
worst,  one  can  hardly  object  to  the  use 
of  the  loader  in  timothy. 

But  at  any  rate  we  have  once  more 
gone  back  to  the  loader.  I  think  it  is 
primarily  because  of  new  blood  on  the 
farm.  There  is  nothing  like  youth 
when  it  comes  to  trying  out  new  im¬ 
plements  and  strange  methods.  Two 
years  ago  my  boy  came  back  to  the 
farm  after  four  years  in  our  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca.  He  has 
demonstrated  his  ability  to  climb  on  a 
hay-rigging  with  a  tractor  ahead  of  it, 
face  a  hay-loader  and  put  on  a  smash¬ 
ing  big  load  of  hay  with  a  skill  and 
husky  physical  energy  that  neither  his 
father  nor  the  hired  men  could  ever 
equal. 

This  miserable  rainy  season  we  have 
tedded  only  a  little  hay  and  have 
cocked  up  almost  none.  We  have  in 


most  unscientific  fashion  just  mowed  it, 
dried  it  as  well  as  we  could  between 
showers,  swept  it  into  windrows  with 
a  side  delivery  rake  and  then  loaded  it 
with  the  tractor  and  loader.  Moreover, 
I  admit  ungrudgingly  that  we  have 
probably  secured  it,  surely  quicker  and 
I  think  on  the  whole  in  better  con¬ 
dition  than  if  we  had  followed  the 
method  to  which  I  was  brought  up. 
But  if  my  good  father  was  with  us  I 
fear  he  would  shake  his  head  in  grave 
doubts  as  to  the  whole  unorthodox 
operation. 

Somehow  or  other  in  spite  of  a  hay¬ 
ing  season  which  every  one  agrees  was 
about  as  difficult  as  any  that  ever  came 
within  the  memory  of  man,  we  finished 
earlier  than  usual.  I  believe  that  our 
plan — or  perhaps  better  my  boy’s  plan 
— was  best. 

But  in  any  case,  concerning  haying, 
“Several  things  1  do  not  know,*’ 
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American  Agricuituriat,  September  1,  1928 

Reviewing;  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


Milk  Prices 

The  following  are  the  August  prices 
for  milk  in  the  basic  zone  of  201-210 
miles  from  New  York  City. 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 


on  milk  testing 

3.0%. 

Sheffield  on 

the  basis  of 

CO 

Dairymen's 

Sheffield 

Class 

League 

Producers 

1  Fluid  Milk.,. 

3.37 

3.17 

2  Fluid  Cream 

2.10 

2A  Fluid  Cream 

2.26 

2B  Cond.  Milk.. 

Soft  Cheese.. 

2.31 

3  Evap.  Cond. 

1.90 

Milk  Powder 

Hard  Cheese 

2.40 

4  Butter  and  American  cheese.  Based  on  New  York 
Cit>  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  American 
cheese. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  August  1927  was  $2.95 
for  3.5%  milk,  and  Sheffield’s  $2.80  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received 
from  the  dealer  is  the  result  of  the  weighted  average. 

Butter  Market  Has  Sts  Ups  and 
Downs 


CREAMERY 

Aug.  22 

Aug.  15 

Aug.  24, 

SALTED 

1927 

Higher  than  extra.... 

48  .48'/2 

48  .48% 

43%. 44 

Extra  ,(92sc) . 

47% 

47%. 

43 

84-91  score . 

.  431/2-47 

43%  .47 

37%-42% 

Lower  Grades . 

.  41  -43 

41  -43 

36  -37 

At  the  close  of  the  week  ending  Aug. 
18th,  a  slightly  easier  feeling  developed 
in  the  butter  market,  which  however, 
gave  way  to  a  steadier  feeling  when 
the  market  opened  on  Monday  the  20th. 
The  general  market,  however,  remained 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 
Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  in  New  York  City. 
Estabiished  1883,  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet 
for  your  live  pouitry.  Write  for  shinning  tags  and 
free  holiday  calendar  folder  K  27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc.  com^muslon 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  City  Merchant 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Ship 

LIVE  BROILERS,  CALVES,  EGGS 

We  remit  daily  at  top  market.  Write  for  coops, 
tags,  information  on  market  prices,  etc.  J.  C.  B. 
has  satisfied  thousands  of  shippers  for  over  23  years. 

Compare  oar  sales  with  others. 

Joseph  C.  Berman,  Inc.,  MarkeL®®Nl’®*Y. 


Farmers  Supplied  with 

STEEL  WIRE  BALE  TIES 

For  Hay  and  Straw  Baling,  Etc. 
Quality  Guaranteed 
H.  P.  &  H.  F.  WILSON  CO. 

537  Greenwich  St.  New  York 


PARKF.R’S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Dandruff— Stops  Hair  Falling 
Restores  Color  and 
Beauty  to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

60c.  and  Si.OO  at  druggists. 
Hiscox  Chem.  Works.  Patchogue,  N.  Y. 


LIVE  STOCK 


27  Registered  Holstein 

heifers  accredited.  25  very  large  high  grade  Holstein 
cows  and  10  registered.  8  registered  bulls  ready  for 
service.  SPOT  FARM,  John  C.  Reagan,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


Baby  Chicks 


Baby 


batched  by  the  best  system  of 
I  HU  KS Incubators  from  high  class 
stock.  Barred, 
White  Rocks,  Reds.  $11.00  per  100;  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  $12.00  per  100;  Heavy  Broilers,  $9.00  per 
100.  Add  25c  on  orders  for  less  than  100.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM.  Desk  H,  Nunda,  N.  Y. 
Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


Quality  Baby  Chicks,  $10.  per  100  up 

Reduced  prices.  Better  order  now.  Thousands  hatching 
daily.  Active,  husky,  pure  bred  chicks.  12  varieties.  We 
hatch  all  year  around.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postage 
prepaid.  Send  for  price  list.  SCHOENBORN  S 
ERY,  335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604  or  337 


cuiet.  Buyers  that  needed  fresh  sup¬ 
plies  for  current  use  did  not  hesitate 
to  take  the  regular  marks,  but  there 
was  little  speculative  buying.  On  the 
21st  the  market  developed  some  weak¬ 
ness  that  was  not  entirely  unexpected. 
There  has  been  enough  shifting  of  stor¬ 
age  goods  to  make  it  appear  that  with¬ 
out  further  falling  off  of  receipts  there 
would  be  an  accumulation  of  fresh 
stock.  Buyers  came  back  fairly  good 
on  the  22nd,  and  there  was  a  full  re¬ 
covery  of  Tuesday’s  loss.  Most  houses 
reported  a  fair  business,  with  some  out¬ 
side  demand  supplementing  the  local 
trade.  Receipts  have  been  falling  off 
slightly  and  although  conditions  are 
reasonably  favorable  for  production, 
some  further  shrinkage  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected.  It  doesn’t  look,  however,  that 
this  is  to  be  as  sharp  as  the  shrinkage 
during  the  last  two  weeks  of  August 
last  year. 

Cheese  Market  Firm 

STATE  Aug.  22  Aug.  15  Aug.  24, 

FLATS  1927 

Fresh  Fancy  _ _  25'/2  25  -26  25'/2-27 

Fresh  Average  _ _  -24 

Held  Fancy  .  25'/2-2634  27i/2-28'/2 

Held  Average  . 

The  cheese  market  is  showing  a  firm 
position  with  asking  prices  slightly 
higher  on  all  styles  of  fresh  cheese.  Oc¬ 
casionally  sales  have  been  reported  at 
an  advance. 

The  market  on  June  cheese  is  also 
firm.  Cheese  from  western  markets 
show  slightly  higher  prices  there.  Re¬ 
cent  indications  are  that  storage  stocks 
are  being  accumulated  more  rapidly 
than  in  August  last  year. 


Egg  Prices  Improve  Slightly 


NEARBY  WHITE 
Hennery 

Aug.  22 

Aug.  15 

Aug.  24, 
1927 

Selected  Extras  ~ 

46-49 

44-47 

48-51 

Average  Extras  .... 

43-45 

40-42 

45-47 

Extra  Firsts  . 

37-41 

36-39 

39-43 

Firsts  . 

34-36 

33-35 

33-37 

Gathered  . 

34-39 

32-36 

30-41 

Pullets  . 

31-35 

30-34 

28-31 

Pewees  . 

BROWNS 

26-28 

25-27 

20-23 

Hennery  . 

41-45 

39-43 

39-45 

Gathered  . 

37-40 

31-38 

30-38 

Advices  from  producing  sections  are 
somewhat  conflicting.  Some  are  re¬ 
porting  heavier  collections  than  last 
year,  others  lighter.  It  appears  that 
the  total  production  is  slightly  heavier 
than  it  was  a  year  ago.  The  demand 
however,  seems  to  have  been  rather 
quiet,  especially  the  demand  for  cheap 
stock  from  breakers. 

During  the  week  of  August  sixth  to 
tenth,  37,000  cases  were  removed  to 
storage  compared  with  138,000  remov¬ 
ed  during  the  corresponding  week  last 
year.  The  majority  of  receivers  are 
anxious  to  sell  arrivals  promptly,  al¬ 
though  receivers  hesitate  to  accept 
them  before  inspection  as  qualities 
show  considerable  variation. 


Live  Poultry  Continues  Strong 


FOWLS 

Aug.  22 

Aug.  15 

Aug.  24, 
1927 

Colored  . . . 

30-33 

28-31 

26-27 

Leghorn  . 

BROILERS  . 

28-30 

22-26 

20-21 

Colored  - - 

28-38 

25-38 

20-29 

Leghorn  . . 

33 

25-33 

-25 

DUCKS,  Nearby  ...... 

22-24 

21-25 

The  live  poultry  market  has  been  in 
an  exceptionally*  strong  position  for 
some  time.  The  chief  problem  on  both 
buyers  and  receivers  is  to  keep  prices 
down  to  a  reasonable  level.  The  week 
closing  August  18,  buyers  accepted  the 
inevitable  and  agreed  on  a  one  cent  ad¬ 
vance.  The  market  was  so  strong  that 
the  buyers  would  have  difficulty  in 
stopping  a  further  advance  if  receivers 
insisted,  but  it  is  believed  that  failure 
to  insist  on  this  advance  would  act 
unfavorably  on  the  market. 

At  the  opening  of  business  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  the  22nd  there  was  some  dif¬ 
ference  in  opinion  among  receivers  and 
buyers  on  the  prices,  but  they  later  got 
together  and  agreed  on  the  price 
quoted. 

Fowls  on  the  22nd  were  in  short  sup¬ 
ply  and  were  snapped  up  quickly.  Leg¬ 
horn  fowls  are  in  extra  demand  and 
selling  quickly  at  30  cents.  Broilers 
although  the  supply  is  heavy,  are  firm¬ 
er  than  at  the  close  of  the  previous 
week  and  sold  at  one  cent  higher.  The 
market  on  old  roosters  is  firm  with  no 


advance.  Ducks  are  strong  and  have 
advanced  two  cents. 

Hebrew  Holidays  With  Best 
Market  Days 

New  Ye.4r — Sept.  15-16,  1928.  Best  mar¬ 
ket  days,  Sept.  10-11-12-13,  1928.  Kinds 
most  in  demand :  Fat  fowl,  turkeys,  ducks 
and  geese. 

Day  of  Atonement — Sept.  24,  1928.  Best 
market  days.  Sept.  19-20-21-22,  1928.  Kinds 


Market  Reports  Daily  by  Radio 


Up-to-the  minute  market  information 
and  prices  are  broadcast  daily  for  your 
benefit  by  American  Agriculturist  co¬ 
operating  with  the  New  York  State  and 
Federal  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
through  station  WEAF.  The  reports 
are  broadcast  at  11 : 30  standard  time 
(12:30  daylight  saving  time)  daily  ex¬ 
cept  Saturday. 


* 

most  in  demand;  All  prime  stock  wanted, 
especially  spring  chickens  and  roosters. 

Feast  of  Tabernacles — Sept.  29,  1928.  Best 
market  days,  Sept.  25-26-27,  1928.  Kinds 
most  in  demand :  Fat  fowls,  ducks  and  fat 
geese  especially. 

Feast  of  Law — Oct.  6-7,  1928.  Best  mar¬ 
ket  days,  Oct.  1-2-3,  1928.  Kinds  most  in 
demand :  Prime  quality  of  all  kinds 
Avanted. 


Live  Stock 


LIVE  CALVES 

(per  100  lb) 

Aug.  24, 

Apg.  22 

Aug.  15. 

1927 

Prime  . 

18.50-19.00 

18.50-19.00 

-17.00 

Medium  . 

...  13.00-18.25 

13.00-18.25 

13.00-16.50 

Culls  . 

....  10.00-12.00 

10.00-12.00 

9.00-12.00 

STEERS  (per  100  lb) 

Best  . 

....  15.00-15.25 

15.00-15.35 

12.50-13.00 

Medium  . 

....  11.00-14.10 

11.00-14.00 

1 1.25-12.25 

Common  . 

....  9.00-10.50 

9.00-10.50 

9.00-11.00 

BULLS  (per  100  lb.) 

Best  heavy . . 

9’.50-9.75 

9.50-  9.75 

6.50-7.00 

Medium  . 

8.50-9.50 

8.50-  9.50 

5.75-6.00 

Common  light.... 

7.50-8.25 

7.50-  8.25 

4.00-5.50 

COWS  (per  100 

lb.) 

Best  heavy . 

....  10.00-11.00 

10.00-11.00 

6.00-6.25 

Medium  . 

....  7.00-  9.50 

7.00-  9.50 

5.25-5.75 

Cutters  . 

....  4.50-  6.75 

4.50-  6.75 

2.50-4.75 

Reactors  . 

....  5.00-  9.75 

5.00-  9.75 

3.00-5.50 

LAMBS  (per  100  lb.) 

Prime  . 

....  15.00-16.00 

15.50-1600 

14.75-15.00 

Medium  _ 

.._  12.50- ISjOp 

12.75-14.75 

13.00-14.50 

Culls  - 

„  9.00-10^ 

9.00-12.00 

8.50-12.00 

HOGS  (per  100 

lb.) 

Up  to  150  lbs.... 

....  11.00-11.50 

10.25-11.25 

11.50-12.50 

150-200  lbs . 

....  11.25-12.00 

10.75-11.75 

1 1.25-1 1.50 

Over  200  lbs . 

....  12.25-13.15 

11.70-12.75 

9.50-1 1.00 

RABBITS  (per 

lb.)  .20-  .25 

.I5-.20 

.22-  .24 

VEAL  CALVES 

(per  lb.) 

Country  dressed 

.17-  .24 

.I5-.25 

.15-  .25 

Potatoes  Continue  Dull 

The  potato  market  continues  slow. 
Southern  potatoes  are  practically  clean¬ 
ed  up  and  New  Jerseys  and  Long 
Islands  are  beginning  to  come  forward. 

Southern  potatoes  are  quoted  at  $1.75 
and  $2.00  per  barrel.  Long  Islands  at 
$2.00  and  $2.10  per  150  lb.  sack,  and 
New  Jerseys  $1.60  to  $1.85  per  150 
pound  sack. 


Feeds  and  Grains 


FUTURES 

Aug.  22 

Aug.  15 

Aug.  24, 

(At  Chicago) 

1927 

Wheat  (Sept.).... 

1.09% 

1.11% 

1.37 

Corn  (Sept.) — 

.89% 

.86% 

1.10% 

Oats  (Sept.) . 

.36 

.363/4 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red 

1.493/3 

1.535/3 

1.50% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel.. 

1.22% 

1.145/s 

1.27% 

Oats,  No.  2.; . 

.51 

.51 

.553/4 

FEEDS 

(At  Buffalo) 

Aug.  18 . 

Aug.  1 1 

Aug.  20, 

Grade  Oats  . — 

32.50 

33.00 

1927 

Spring  Bran  . 

27.50 

27.00 

36.50 

Hard  Bran  . 

30.00 

30.00 

31.50 

Standard  Mids  .... 

27.50 

29.00 

34.00 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 

36.00 

36.00 

40.00 

Flour  Mids  . 

37.00 

45.00 

44.00 

Red  Dog  . 

45.00 

44.00 

Wh.  Hominy  _ _ 

39.00 

40.50 

49.00 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

38.50 

44.00 

44.25 

Corn  Meal  . 

42.00 

43.25 

44.25 

Gluten  Feed  - 

43.75 

54.25 

48.50 

Gluten  Meal  . 

53.50 

38.00 

36%  C.  S.  Meal 

44.00 

44.00 

46.50 

41%  C.  S.  Meal 

51.00 

51.00 

38.00 

43%  C.  S.  Meal 

52.00 

53.00 

40.50 

34%  0.  P.  Linseed 

42.50 

Meal  . 

50.00 

50.00 

47.50 

The  above  quotations 

are  those 

Of  the  local  Buffalo 

market  and  are  F.  O.  B.  ^hey  are  reported  in  the 
weekly  letter  of  the  N.  Y,  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets. 

The  Hay  Market 

There  is  very  little  first  class  hay  on 
the  market.  One  car  which  recently 
arrived  brought  $27.00.  Medium  and 
undergrades  are  slow  and  weak  with 


the  exception  of  small  hales.  On  Aug. 
I8th  Number  One  Timothy  and  Light 
mixtures  were  quoted  at  $26.00  and 
$27.00  for  large  bales  with,  lower  grades 
down  to  $17.00  for  large  bales  and 
$16.00  for  small  bales. 


Trend  of  the  Farm  Markets 

(Special  from  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture) 

The  best  side  of  the  farm  market  as 
producers  saw  it  at  the  end  of  summer, 
is  the  long  swing  upward  tendency  of  live 
stock,  butter,  eggs  and  alm.ost  the  whole 
list  of  leading  animal  products.  The 
grains,  vegetables  and  fruit  in  contrast 
made  a  poor  enough  showing  and  cotton 
markets  are  none  too  good.  Farm  pro¬ 
ducts  near  the  end  of  August  were  still 
selling  higher  than  a  year  ago,  but  the 
difference  has  been  cut  down  lately.  Crop 
prospects  and  general  business  conditions 
continue  fair  to  good. 

Onions  in  bushel  hampers  from  New 
Jersey  sell  at  $1.25  in  New  York  City. 
Yellow  varieties  from  the  Middle  West 
and  Washington  were  reported  mostly  at 
$2.15-$2.75  per  sack,  but  some  arrivals 
from  Kentucky  brought  only  $1.40  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati. 

Butter  and  Cheese 

Cheese  markets  reported  only  moderate 
demand,  with  limited  interest  on  late 
made  goods,  but  quite  active  inquiry  on 
June  cheese.  Late  reports  seem  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  output  is  just  about  holding  its 
own. 

With  storage  holdings  of  butter  25  mil¬ 
lion  pounds  lighter  this  season,  but  prices 
3  cents  higher,  the  situation  probably 
hinges  upon  the  volume  of  fall  production, 
and  consumer  demand  during  the  fall  and 
winter  months.  As  expected  production 
continues  to  show  seasonal  decreases,  this 
is  clearly  shown  by  receipts  at  the  mar¬ 
kets,  reports  of  dealers  concerning  in¬ 
dividual  shipments,  and  the  information 
issued  by  large  producing  organizations. 
Receipts  as  a  rule  have  tended  to  be 
slightly  less  than  at  this  season  in  1927. 

The  firm  egg  market  tone  continues 
and  there  has  been  some  tendency  for 
prices  to  seek  higher  levels.  This  applies 
especially  to  the  higher  qualities.  Sup¬ 
plies  of  these  have  been  none  too  great, 
and  demand  has  been  quite  active  at  all 
times.  Poultry  markets  continue  firm. 

The  Outlook  of  Wheat 

The  wheat  and  rye  markets  became 
somewhat  firmer  after  the  middle  of  Au¬ 
gust,  following  the  sharp  declines  earlier 
in  the  month,  but  increased  offerings  of 
oats  and  barley  and  favorable  prospects 
for  the  new  crop  caused  a  continued 
weak  market  for  those  grains.  About  the 
usual  acreage  of  winter  wheat  is  intend¬ 
ed  in  the  Atlantic  Coast  States  with  a 
substantial  increase  in  Montana  and  the 
States  to  the  West. 

Timothy  hay  markets  were  showing 
considerable  firmness  for  top  grades, 
which  moved  readily  into  consuming 
channels  at  firm  prices.  In  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  feed  market  are  several 
weakening  factors,  such  as  cheap  oats, 
prospects  of  a  large  supply  of  feed  grains, 
favorable  weather  bringing  good  pastur¬ 
age,  moderate  volume  of  mill  activity  and 
a  tendency  towards  hand-to-mouth  con¬ 
sumption.  The  market  for  linseed  meal 
and  cottonseed  meal  continued  Aveak  and 
inactive. 

Hog  Prices  Advance 

Further  sharp  advances  in  hog  values 
the  middle  of  August  carried  prices  to  as 
high  a  level  at  Chicago  as  had  been 
reached  previously  since  November,  1926. 
There  is  a  well  sustained  market  on  Avell 
finished  corn  fed  steers,  continued  de¬ 
mand  for  Stocker  and  feeder  material  as 
conditions  throughout  the  Corn  Belt  gave 
promise  of  bumper  crops  of  corn  and 
rough  feeds.  A  downward  slant  appeared 
in  the  market  on  the  lower  grades  of 
slaughter  cattle  and  fat  lambs. 

Corn  and  forage  crops  are  nearing  ma¬ 
turity  with  every  indication  of  large 
yields  and  everything  is  suggestive  of  a 
broad  demand  throughout  the  late  sum¬ 
mer  and  fall  for  cattle  suitable  for  Avin- 
ter  roughing  and  feed  lot  performance. 

Sheep  and  Lambs 

The  more  abundant  supply  of  sheep  and 
lambs  in  mid-August  made  possible  a  re¬ 
duction  in  live  cost  to  killers  amounting 
at  Chicago  to  25  to  50  cents  as  compared 
Avith  a  Aveek  earlier,  with  range  lambs 
declining  most.  Fat  sheep,  in  meager 
supply,  held  steady  and  a  materially 
broadened  demand  for  feeding  lambs  per¬ 
mitted  a  clearance  of  light  fieshed  range 
lambs  on  a  basis  largely  25  cents  higher, 
although  feeder  ends  to  the  range  dele¬ 
gation  were  more  conspicuous  than  pre¬ 
viously  this  season. 


ITCHEN  FLOORS 
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above  aLL  things  tke^  skouLcL  be  easj/  to  keep  dean. 

(^WRITES  HAZEL  DELL  BROWN 


Right:  Armstrong  s  Printed  Ltnoleumy 
Pattern  841}  —  a  particularly  practical 
and  pretty  design  j or  hallway  or  kitchen. 


Many  of  you  can  still  remember  (and  it  was 
not  so  long  ago,  either)  when  rag  rugs  or 
carpets  covered  the  kitchen  floor — if  indeed  there 
was  any  covering  at  all.  In  many  cases  it  was  the 
bare  wood  floor  itself,  ugly  and  splintery,  and  a 
slavey’s  job  to  scrub  it! 

Later,  old-fashioned  oilcloth  came  in.  Oilcloth 
Was  not  very  practical,  as  it  very  soon  wore  out. 
But  in  spite  of  its  faults,  it  had  its  virtues — it  was 
easy  to  clean,  and,  after  all,  that  is  important. 

Now-a-days,  Ithink,  nearly  everyone  has  lino¬ 
leum  in  the  kitchen.  It  is  perfectly  suited  for  the 
purpose — not  only  is  it  easy  to 
keep  clean,  but  in  addition,  it 
is  made  in  really  pretty  patterns 
and  will  give  years  of  wear. 
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That  is  particularly  true  of  Armstrong’s  Lino¬ 
leum  and  Linoleum  Rugs  which  are  protected  by 
the  amazing  new  dirt-resisting  Accolac  finish. 
You  will  be  just  as  pleased  as  I  was,  I  am  sure, 
when  you  first  see  this  wonderful  new  lacquer¬ 
like  surface.  The  rug  illustrated  is  one  of  the  new 
Armstrong  patterns.  No.  747 — printed  over  gen¬ 
uine  Armstrong’s  Jaspe  Linoleum. 


Armstrong’s  Linoleum  Rugs 

they  wear  and  wear  and  wear 


Left:  Armstrong's  Arabesq  Linoleum, 

Pattern  gooi — in  the  popular  handcraft 
tile  design,  suitable  for  any  room  in  the 
house. 

Cook  for  tki 

Armstrong’s  Linoleum  and  Linoleum  tratJt-marA  on 

tht  burlap  back 

Rugs  with  the  new  dirt-proof  Accolac 
finish,  as  well  as  the  cheaper  Quaker- 
Felt  Rugs,  also  with  the  Accolac  finish,  can  be 
seen  now  in  the  stores.  Ask  to  see  the  latest 
Armstrong  designs. 

For  10  cents  in  stamps,  Mrs.  Brown  will  send 
you  a  copy  of  her  book,  “The  Attractive  Home 
— How  to  Plan  Its  Decoration,’’  beautifully  illus¬ 
trating  in  color  the  prettiest  linoleum  patterns. 
Write  her  a  letter,  too,  describing  your  rooms, 
and  she  will  gladly  suggest  the  most  practical 
and  attractive  floor.  Address 
Armstrong  Cork  Company,  Li¬ 
noleum  Division,  10x9  Jackson 
St.,  La  ncaster,  Pennsylvania. 


UTILITY  TRUCK 


Offering  four  speeds  forward  to  meet  every  con¬ 
dition  of  road  and  load,  equipped  with  powerful 
non-locking  four-wheel  brakes  and  incorporating 
numerous  other  advancements  in  design,  this 
newest  Chevrolet  truck  now  provides  for  the  farm 
a  low-priced  haulage  unit  of  extremely  wide  utility. 

Front  shock  absorber  springs— air  bound  seat  cush¬ 
ions— ball  bearing  steering  mechanism— a  greatly 
increased  braking  area— a  heavier  front  axle  and 
new  channel  front  bumper  are  additional  improve¬ 
ments  offered  in  the  New  Utility  Truck.  Depend¬ 


able  operation  and  road  stability  are  assured  by  a 
powerful  valve-in-head  motor  and  by  semi-elliptic 
springs  set  parallel  to  the  load.  And  outstanding 
features  of  convenience  are  its  low  loading  height 
and  generous  road  clearance. 

Visit  the  nearest  Chevrolet  dealer  for  a  thorough 
inspection  of  this  remarkable  new  truck — avail¬ 
able  in  a  variety  of  body  types  for  every  existing 
farm  requirement — and  providing  the  world’s 
lowest  ton-mile  cost  for  every  conceivable  type  of 
hauling. 


CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 
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News  from  Northern  New  York 


Heather ingt on  Y/iTl  l^epresent  St.  Lawrence  at  Horseshoe  Pitching  Contest— County  Notes' 


IT  isn’t  necessary  to  be  a  southern  boy 
of  dusky  hue  in  order  to  be  able  to 

store  away  a  watermelon  in  record 

time  and  wash  one’s  ears  in  the  bar¬ 
gain.  Anyone  who  attended  the  St. 

Lawrence  County  farmers’  picnic  and 
watched  the  four¬ 
teen  boys  go  after 
the  prize  for  dispos¬ 
ing  of  ^  of  a  melon 
in  the  shortest 
amount  of  time  are 
now  well  convinced 
of  that  fact.  Vin¬ 
cent  Huckle  of  Han- 
awa  Falls  was  de¬ 
clared  the  county 
champion.  Rev. 
Lawrence  Heather- 
ington  of  Renssel¬ 
aer  Falls  proved  to 
j  be  the  master  of  the  horseshoe  pitch- 
»  ing  contest,  making  the  shoes  twine 
^  around  the  pins  in  wonderful  shape  to 
t  win  10  out  of  eleven  contests,  and  los- 
C  ing  the  eleventh  by  only  one  point, 
j!  As  a  result  of  the  victory.  Rev.  Mr. 
n  Heatherington  will  represent  St.  Law- 
!  rence  County  at  the  American  Agri- 
1  CULTURIST  state  fair  contest  to  select 
the  state  champion.  Roy  Moore  of 
f  Canton  will  be  the  alternate  as  he 

[:  achieved  second  place. 

)  " 

iL  Cheese  and  Butter  Plant 
Changes  Hands 

er  plant  producing  butter  and 
--  has  changed  hands  this  week.  A. 
.mtnam  of  De  Kalb  has  secured  the 
^Hant  at  Parishville  owned  and  operated 
years  by  E.  B.  Thompson.  The  Dairy- 
League  plant  at  Potsdam  is  well 
way,  and  will  be  large  enough  to 
IP^  lufacture  or  ship  500  cans  daily.  They 
r  .j.e  planning  to  care  for  the  milk  from 
I  Eben,  Winthrop  and  other  points  at  Pots¬ 
dam.  Another  change  that  has  occured 
this  summer  that  we  have  not  noted  was 
the  sale  of  13  cheese  factories  owned  by 
Adam  Bickelhaupt  of  Redwood  to  the 
1  Karlen  Choooo  Co.,  of  Rome.  Mr.  Bick¬ 
elhaupt  has  for  many  years  operated  a 
■ge  string  of  factories  in  Northern  New 
fork,  specializing  in  making  a  high  grade 
of  Limburger  cheese.  So  widespread  was 
the  manufacture  and  use  of  this  cheese 
at  one  time  that  it  was  said  that  out 
of  the  county  boys  had  to  acquire  a  taste 
for  Limburger  before  they  could  take  any 
pleasure  in  kissing  the  buxom  and  bloom¬ 
ing  girls  of  this  territory.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  it  is  not  known  what  kinds  of  cheese 
will  be  manufactured  from  now  on. 

Pennsylvania  State  Grange 
Master  Speaks 

Co-operation  of,  or  inter-organization 
among,  existing  farm  organizations  is  one 
of  the  most  necessary  things  for  farmers 
to  develop  to-day,  according  to  Hon.  John 

A.  McSparran,  past  Master  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  Grange,  who  gave  what 
was  characterized  by  many  as  one  of 


Central  New 

The  fruit  crop  is  fairly  heavy  all 
through  central  New  York  State, 
but  the  general  quality  is  far  from 
good.  Apple  scab,  pear  blight,  grape 
rot,  leaf  skeletonizers,  codling  moth, 
and  other  injuries  are  more  than  or¬ 
dinarily  prevalent.  This  is  probably 
due  to  the  difficulty  that  growers  have 
bad  in  spraying  and  to  the  favoraole 
weather  condition  for  the  development 
of  plant  diseases.  Wealthys  have 
made  a  good .  yield,  and  Duchess  and 
Greenings  will  be  good,  but  Spys  and 
Baldwins  are  light. 

Beans,  corn,  and  wheat  have  failed 
to  make  anywhere  near  an  average 
crop.  Hay  is  light  and  so  much  rainy 
weather  has  held  up  haying  until  the 
quality  of  much  of  the  hay  is  low.  Po¬ 
tatoes  and  cabbage  look  like  a  good 
crop,  providing  the  late  potato  blight, 
which  is  appearing  in  some  places,  does 
not  develop  serious  damage. 

County  fairs  are  not  being  attended 
as  well  as  usual  in  this  part  of  the 
state.  Either  farmers  are  too  busy  to 
go  to  the  fair  or  else  they  prefer  to 
take  their  holidays  in  the  way  of  au¬ 
tomobile  excursions.  Those  fairs  that 
are  held  so  early  in  Augmst  that  there 
are  few  farm  products  well  enough 
along  to  be  fit  to  exhibit,  can  hardly 


W.  1.  Roe 


the  best  talks  ever  given  to  farmers  in 
St.  Lawrence  County.  Mr.  McSparran 
believes  that  much  more  could  be  ac¬ 
complished  with  all  farm  organizations 
combining  to  present  a  united  front  on 
many  matters  that  affect  all  farm  people, 
and  future  farm  prosperity. 

4-H  Club  members  of  the  county  made 
an  excellent  show'ing  with  50  animals. 
This  was  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
Wight  of  Canton  and  Harry  Mason  Knox 
of  Heuvelton.  .  E.  B.  Barney  of  Delhi 
v/as  judge  and  no  one  envied  him  his  job. 
Lack  of  space  prevents  giving  the  first 
prize  winners  in  the  different  classes. 


Gov.  Smith  to  Speak  at 
State  Fair 

JUST  as  we  are  going  to  press 
we  learn  that  Governor  Smith 
will  speak  at  the  New  York  State 
Fair  at  Syracuse  on  Thursday, 
August  30th  at  eleven  o’clock.  It 
is  probable  that  the  talk  will  be 
given  in  front  of  the  grand  stand, 
and  we  are  sure  that  all  of  our 
readers  who  attend  the  Fair  will 
want  to  hear  it. 

At  two  o’clock  the  Governor 
will  dedicate  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Museum,  a  new 
building  which  has  been  erected 
this  summer  to  house  a  perman¬ 
ent  exhibit  of  old  time  farm  and 
home  implements. 


which  em.braced  the  four  leading  breeds. 
The  best  showmanship  by  girls  was 
shown  by  Doris  Porteous  of  Lisbon,  with 
Lauretta  Clark  of  Potsdam  second,  and 
Elizabeth  Baum  of  Potsdam  third.  George 
Clark  of  Potsdam  was  first  of  the  boys 
with  Reginald  Drake  of  the  same  place 
second  and  Barton  Armstrong  of  Ogdens- 
burg  third.  The  St.  Regis  Valley  4-H 
Club  won  first  place  with  their  decorated 
float  in  the  parade  which  preceeded  the 
other  events  of  the  day,  with  Rock  Island 
Club  second. — W.  I.  Roe. 


Alleged  “Poultry  Trust” 
Under  Fire 

The  New  York  live  poultry  market 
is  in  a  turmoil  as  a  result  of  the 
investigation  by  U.  S.  attorneys  of  an 
alleged  trust  that  has  been  charged 
with  boosting  prices  to  the  retail  deal¬ 
ers.  Evidence  gathered  by  representa¬ 
tives  from  the  Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  who  have  been  conducting- 
hearings  in  Newark,  shows  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  group  of  wholesale  receivers  and 
jobbers  of  live  poultry  have  been  boost¬ 
ing  prices  to  the  retailers  two  cents  a 
pound  and  maintaining  a  higher  price 
than  the  market  justified. 

The  investigation  was  started  on  the 
protest  of  several  small  retail  dealers 
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expect  to  have  much  of  an  agricul¬ 
tural  show  except  in  live  stock,  which 
is  too  often  a  poor  display  compared 
with  those  that  a  person  can  see  from 
the  road  in  a  day’s  drive  through  any 
of  our  dairy  counties.  There  are  too 
many  interesting  things  going  on  in 
the  world  these  days  for  many  folks 
to  get  much  excitement  out  of  ringing 
canes  or  throwing  lop-sided  balls  at  a 
darkie’s  head. 

It  is  surely  an  advanced  age  when 
the  scientists  who  are  spending  their 
lives  studying  insects  come  from  all 
over  the  world  for  an  "Entomological 
Congress”  and  gather,  several  hundred 
strong,  as  they  did  at  Cornell  Univers¬ 
ity  last  week,  to  lay  out  plans  for  fight¬ 
ing  the  age-old  battle  between  man 
and  the  insect  world.  Our  experiences 
this  summer  indicate  that  we  need 
their  help  badly  enough.  Every  known 
bug  has  seemed  to  be  at  his  worst.  I 
noticed  by  the  paper  that  some  profes¬ 
sor  from  England  said  that  there  are 
eight  hundred  kinds  of  fleas  and  I 
believe  our  next  neighbor,  Will  Nellis’, 
dog  must  be  a  kind  of  a  four-legged 
Noah’s  Ark  and  is  trying  to  carry  a 
male  and  female  pair  of  every  variety. 
—a  T. 


that  they  were  forced  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  alleged  trust  or  be  barred  from 
doing  business.  A  large  number  of  wit¬ 
nesses  have  been  heard  and  the  testi¬ 
mony  presented  by  dealers  who  have 
been  forced  for  years  to  pay  tribute  to 
wholesalers,  resulted  in  the  government 
starting  a  summary  proceeding  against 
71  of  the  large  dealers  in  live  poultry 
which  makes  it  possible  to  bring  Fed¬ 
eral  offenders  into  court  for  trial  with¬ 
out  an  indictment  from  the  Grand  Jury. 
As  a  result  of  such  proceedings  each 
of  the  defendants  are  now  facing  a 
three  year  term  in  jail  and  a  fine  of 
$15,000  each. 

Strong-Arm  Methods  for 
Objectors 

The  charges  brought  against  the  de¬ 
fendants  include  violations  of  the  Sher¬ 
man  anti-trust  act,  intimidation, 
threats,  violence,  boycotting,  illegal 
control  and  the  manipulation  of  prices. 

Evidence  was  presented  to  the  investi¬ 
gators  that  they  were  forced  to  pay  this 
two  cent  tribute  to  the  trust.  If  they  re¬ 
fused  to  pay,  they  were  boycotted,  it  be¬ 
came  impossible  for  them  to  buy  any 


poultry  and  in  many  cases  they  or  their 
employees  would  be  attacked  and  violently 
handled.  Every  strong  arm  method  used 
by  the  racketeers  and  gangsters  were 
used  against  those  who  refused  to  pay 
their  tribute.  It  is  reported  on  good  au¬ 
thority  that  some  of  the  gangsters  were 
receiving  as  much  as  $75,000  a  year 
through  the  operations  of  the  alleged 
trust. 

Violence  has  resulted  to  several  of  the 
small  retailers  and  independent  dealers 
who  supplied  information  to  the  Federal 
officers.  They  have  been  attacked  and 
even  their  homes  bombed,  for  the  evi¬ 
dence  they  gave.  As  a  result  of  bombings 
in  the  last  few  days  of  homes  of  the 
informants,  the  police  of  New  York  are 
watching  them  night  and  day  to  prevent 
destruction  of  property  and  possible  life. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  a  similar  out¬ 
break  occurred  fourteen  years  ago,  when 
a  poultry  dealer  was  murdered  and  a 
number  spent  several  years  in  prison  for 
violating  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  and 
other  crimes.  In  discussing  the  matter, 
market  officials  in  the  poultry  centers 
state  that  this  condition  has  existed  for 
twenty- five  years,  with,  the  independent 
dealers  and  retailers  at  last  revolting 
against  the  practice  that  has  cost  them 
huge  sums  of  money  in  the  past. 


New  York  County  Notes 


Allegany  County—  The  weather  has 
been  hot  and  dry  the  past  week  and  hay¬ 
ing  is  nearly  finished.  Wheat  is  about 
all  harvested  and  the  second  cutting  of 
alfalfa  has  been  made.  Many  prominent 
Alleganians  attended  the  Pioneer  picnic 
at  Silver  Lake,  August  1st.  The  rasp¬ 
berry  season  is  about  over.  Oats  are 
nearly  ripe.  On  the  night  of  August  5, 
D.  M.  Peters  of  Canaseraga  had  five 
good  cows  killed  by  lightning  and  also  a 
bull  belonging  to  Harry  Scott,  a  promin¬ 
ent  auctioneer  in  western  New  York  was 
killed.  All  were  standing  or  lying  under 
a  tree.  Very  few  fields  of  silage  corn 
promise  more  than  one  'half  a  crop.  The 
2nd  Farm  Boys’  Camp  is  being  held  this 
week  at  Camp  Shenewana. — Mrs.  O.  H. 

Genesee  County — The  Genesee  County 
fair  at  Batavia,  N.  Y.  will  be  held  from 
the  21st  to  the  25th  of  August  this  year. 
The  oat  and  barley  crops  are  nearly  har¬ 
vested.  Many  are  threshing  right  from 
the  field.  The  yield  is  good  while  wheat 
yield  was  very  poor.  The  second  crop  of 
alfalfa  is  ready  to  cut.  Some  have  their 
ground  ready  for  wheat  again. — Mrs.  R. 
G. 

Cayuga  County —  Farmers  are  adjust¬ 
ing  themselves  to  weather  conditions.  So 
many  things  have  happened  to  them  this 
year  they  are  fighting  on  the  defensive 
and  taking  advantage  of  every  opportu¬ 
nity.  Much  hay  is  ripening  in  the  fields 
uncut  and  some  will  be  turned  under  for 
fall  grains.  Oats  are  mostly  flat  and  are 
being  cut  with  the  mower.  Some  blight 
is  appearing  in  the  potatoes  and  if  pres¬ 
ent  conditions  prevail  I  look  for  a  bad 
infestation  of  rot.  Corn  is  maturing  rap¬ 
idly  and  so  is  the  fruit.  Farmers  in  gen¬ 
eral  are  optimistic.  Having  pulled  through 
many  unfavorable  seasons,  they  are  not 
disheartened  by  present  conditions. — ^A. 
D.  B. 

Wyoming  County — Last  week  was  a 
good  one  and  every  one  did  all  they 
could  at  their  haying  or  wheat  harvest. 
Corn  is  beginning  to  tassel.  Barley  in 
the  oats  is  ripe.  Late  oats  will  rust  or 
blight  on  account  of  the  extreme  hot 
weather.  Potatoes  are  coming  fast.  Some 
pastures  are  short.  Considerable  buck¬ 
wheat  was  sown  rather  late  but  it  is  com¬ 
ing  fast.  There  is  a  flood  of  picnics  this 
year  which  hinders  some.  A  welcome 
rain  came  Saturday  night  and  Sunday. — 
O.  F.  R. 

Tioga  County — decent  wind,  rain  and 
hail  storms  were  bad  for  farmers.  Crops 
were  laid  fiat  and  corn,  some  6  to  7  feet 
high,  was  torn  to  ribbons  and  strewed 
on  the  ground.  Oats  were  left  headless 
and  hay  not  housed  was  spoiled.  Trees 
were  uprooted  and  broken  off  and  apple 
orchards  suffered  badly.  One  farmer  had 
11  acres  of  fine  corn  and  also  has  30  head 
of  stock  and  the  prospects  are  that  some 
of  his  stock  will  have  to  be  sacrificed. 
The  Tioga  County  fair  will  be  held  on 
September  4,  5,  6  and  7  and  a  great  pro¬ 
gram  is  in  order,  but  it  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  it  can  be  carried  out  now, 
since  so  much  damage  has  come  from 
storms.  Gypsies  have  not  been  allowed 
to  camp  within  the  precincts  of  Tioga 
County  as  the  sheriff,  Herbert  W.  Foote 
and  helpers  have  met  them  and  escorted 
them  to  the  border  of  our  county.  Sev¬ 
eral  bands  passed  through.  The  Bar  As¬ 
sociation  of  Tioga  County  had  its  first 
outing  on  August  4  with  around  60  mem¬ 


bers  of  the  fraternity  present,  including 
4  county  and  5  supreme  court  judges. — 
Mrs.  C.  A.  B. 

Jefferson  County —  Haying  is  pro¬ 
gressing  very  slowly  on  account  of  so 
much  rain.  Not  too  large  a  crop  is  being 
cut  but  in  some  places  it  is  of  very  good 
quality.  Quite  a  bit  of  old  hay  has  been 
held  over  as  the  price  in  June  was  $7  to 
$8  and  where  farmers  had  room  for  the 
new  crop,  few  sold.  Milk  brought  $2.15 
for  June,  3.5  per  cent  test.  Cows  are 
shrinking,  some  are  feeding  both  hay  and 
grain  in  an  effort  to  keep  up  production. 
The  P.  X.  Baumert  Company  are  now 
making  powdered  skim  milk  at  their 
plant  here.  Many  farms  will  change 
hands  this  fall.  Reliable  help  and  ten¬ 
ants  are  hard  to  find.  The  price  of  eggs 
is  advancing.  The  wet  weather  has 
caused  many  losses  in  chickens  and  tur¬ 
keys.  Poultrymen  are  beginning  to  plan 
on  the  fall  shows.  Members  of  the  Jeff¬ 
erson  County  Association  are  making  an 
extra  effort  to  put  on  the  poultry  show 
at  the  Jefferson  County  fair.  The  tur¬ 
key  branch  of  the  Jefferson  County  Poul¬ 
try  Association  is  making  an  effort  to 
have  25  pairs  of  turkeys  exhibited. — Mrs. 
C.  J.  D. 

Columbia  County —  The  hot  days  of 
last  week  enabled  many  of  the  farmers 
to  get  their  oats  harvested.  They  cut 
them  and  drew  them  immediately  to  the 
thresher  in  the  field.  The  local  thresher, 

B.  Sigler  of  Gallatinville,  moved  his 
thresher  from  farm  to  farm.  Oats  are 
reported  as  being  a  big  crop.  Another 
heavy  rain  Friday  made  the  mowing  of 
meadows  impossible  for  the  present.  Hail 
stones  a  week  ago  injured  many  grapes 
and  tomatoes  in  some  parts  of  the  county. 
Duchess  apples  are  $1.50  a  bushel,  Grav- 
ensteins  $1.50  per  bushel,  peaches  50c  for 
16  quart  basket,  cucumbers  $2.75  per 
bushel,  pickles  $4.50  per  bushel,  dills  $4.00 
Some  grape  rot  reported  near  Viewmonte. 
R.  F.  Gueldner  of  Linlithgo  shipped  a 
truck  load  of  apples  and  one  of  tomatoes 
to  New  York  City  last  Saturday. — Mrs. 

C.  V.  H. 


Pennsylvania  County  Notes 

Cumberland  County —  We  have  been 
having  very  freakish  weather,  hot,  cold, 
wet,  not  much  in  the  barns  yet.  It  is  too 
damp.  Some  plowing  has  been  done. 
Threshing  is  going  on.'  Wheat  is  of  poor 
quality  generally.  Some  places  are  yield¬ 
ing  fairly  well,  others  very  poor.  The 
prospects  for  apples  are  very  slim.  Po¬ 
tatoes  are  yielding  fairly  well  but  low  in 
price.  Hay  is  a  very  large  crop  and  very 
low  in  price.  Corn  is  looking  good  and 
is  growing  fast.  Some  places  destroyed 
by  hail  storms.  Many  buildings  have 
been  struck  by  lightning  and  burned 
down.  The  Dairymen’s  Association  is 
holding  a  meeting  at  Mountain  View 
Park  on  August  22  and  23.  Dr.  C.  G. 
Jordan  is  one  of  the  speakers. — J.  B.  K. 


With  35  million  more  people  in  the 
United  States  than  25  years  ago,  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  says  that  there  are  about  22  mil¬ 
lion  fewer  beef  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine 
to  provide  meat  for  them. 
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BUY  THE  FEEDS  IN  STRIPED  SACKS 


Anaemic  Hens 
pay  no  profit 

IISTLESS  hens  with  pale  combs  never  bring 
J  profit  to  their  owner.  Usually,  these  birds 
are  victims  of  anaemia — they  haven’t  the  blood 
strength  that  makes  for  vigor,  good  digestion, 
and  honest  appetite. 

Feed  your  hens  Quaker  Ful-O-Pep  Egg  Mash  and 
you  eliminate  anaemia.  For  this  famous  ration 
contains  cod  liver  meal,  known  to  science  for  its 
corrective  and  preventive  value  in  treatment  of 
anaemia.  Cod  Liver  Meal  strengthens  the  blood, 
keeps  the  tissues  in  better  condition,  thus  pre¬ 
venting  bleeding  combs,  blood  clot  eggs  and  other 
troubles  due  to  weak  blood.  Do  not  confuse  cod 
liver  meal  with  cod  liver  oil.  Each  has  its  pur¬ 
pose  and  value. 

Get  Better  Eggs  and  More  of  Them 


Hens  fed  on  Quaker  Ful -0-Pep 
Egg  Mash  are  eager,  consistent 
layers.  Their  eggs  are  large,  uni¬ 
form,  and  strong-shelled.  Such 
eggs  are  unexcelled  for  hatch¬ 
ing  purposes.  ■ 

Quaker  Ful-O-Pep  Egg  Mash 
contains  in  exactly  the  correct 
proportions  just  the  things  a 
hen  needs  to  make  eggs,  and  to 
keep  her  vital  organs  in  fine 
condition.  Oatmeal,  nature’s 
marvelous  grain  product,  is  the 
base  of  this  mash.  W  ith  the  oat¬ 
meal  are  combined  cod  liver 


meal,  and  valuable  minerals. 
Hens  relish  this  mixture, 
and  it  is  economical  to  use  be¬ 
cause  it  does  more  and  goes 
farther. 

Keep  your  layers  on  Ful-O-Pep 
Egg  Mash  this  fall  and  winter 
and  enjoy  top  profits.  Your 
birds  will  come  through  in  good 
condition;  your  spring  hatches 
will  be  improved. 

See  the  dealer  in  your  neighbor¬ 
hood  who  sells  the  complete 
line  of  Quaker  Feeds. 


Quaker 

FUL-O-PEP 
EGG  MASH 

The  Quaker 

»  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  of  a  complete  line  of  live  stock  and 
ooultry  feeds — buy  the  feeds  in  the  striped  sacks 


BUY  THE  FEEDS  IN  STRIPED  SACKS 


With  the  A.  A. 

Poultry  Farmer 


Making  a  Burglar  Alarm  for  the  Henhouse 

(Reprinted  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Prairie  Farmer) 


The  drawing  on  this  page  shows  the 
details  of  the  gong-type  of  alarm. 
Any  ingenious  farmer  can  secure  the 
parts  at  the  hardware  store  and  make 
and  install  one  for  himself  or  they  can 
be  purchased  without  batteries  for 
about  $7.00  or  $8.00. 

You  may  make  your  own  burglar 
alarm  by  following  these  directions: 

The  materials  needed  are  A,  an  or¬ 
dinary  brass  drawer  or  desk  lock  about 
iy2  inches  square  in  size;  B,  a  flatknife 
switch;  C,  a  6  or  8-inch  electric  alarm 
bell;  D,  a  three-cell  dry  battery;  E, 
a  piece  of  %-inch  round  brass  bar  six 


door.  Insert  the  plunger  housing  G, 
hammering  the  flange  flush  with  the 
outside  of  the  frame.  Insert  the 
spring  F  and  the  plunger  E.  Slip  the 
trip  block  H  over  the  plunger  rod  and 
fasten  in  position  with  the  set  screw. 

2.  In  case  the  plunger  rod  and  trip 
block  do  not  come  flush  with  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  wall  boards,  a  piece  of 
board  about  three  inches  wide,  six 
inches  long  and  just  thick  enough  to 
permit  the  plunger  and  trip  block  to 
work  freely  across  the  surface,  should 
be  placed  in  position. 

3.  Next,  set  the  brass  angle  where 


7 


® 
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Details  of  a  gong  type  of 
Burglar  Alarm 


inches  long;  F,  a  i/4-inch  compression 
spring  1%  inches  long;  G,  a  piece  of 
brass  angle  inches  long;  H,  a 

brass  tubing  2%  inches  long;  I,  a  piece 
brass  block  Vz-mch  square  by  one  inch 
long. 

Parts  E-F-G-H-I  make  up  the  trip 
that  operates  the  alarm.  As  will  be 
seen  from  the  illustration  it  resembles 
an  ordinary  window  stop,  only  it  is 
made  heavier  and  with  a  stronger 
spring.  The  %  -inch  brass  bar  E 
should  be  turned  in  a  lathe  to  3-16- 
inch  diameter  for  flve  inches  from  one 
end  and  the  other  end  should  be  cut 
to  a  bevel. 

Using  a  ball-peen  hammer,  a  %-inch 
flange  should  be  turned  out  on  one  end 
of  the  %-inch  brass  tubing  and  the 
other  end  should  be  hammered  in, 
leaving  only  a  14-inch  wide  hole. 
This  will  make  the  housing  for  the 
plunger  E  and  will  hold  the  spring  in 
position. 

A  3-16-inch  hole  should  be  drilled 
through  the  brass  block  H,  a  set  screw 
placed  in  the  top-side  making  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  set  the  block  at  any  desired 
point  along  the  plunger  bar  E. 

I  is  a  piece  of  brass  angle  used  to 
fit  over  the  door  to  prevent  the  plun¬ 
ger  cutting  into  the  wood.  B  is  an 
ordinary  flat-knife  switch  used  to  make 
the  contact  for  operating  the  bell. 

A  is  a  brass  desk  or  drawer  lock 
so  located  that  it  will  lock  against  the 
blocK  H,  permitting  the  door  to  be 
opened  during  the  day  without  operat¬ 
ing  the  alarm.  The  keyhole  is  cut 
through  the  outer  wall  of  the  building 
and  the  lock  is  opened  or  closed  from 
the  outside. 

Installing  the  Alarm 


the  plunger  rod  comes  in  contact  with 
the  edge  of  the  door. 

4.  You  are  now  ready  to  place  the 
switch  and  lock  in  position.  Turn  the 
plunger  rod  so  that  the  beveled  end 
works  smoothly  against  the  brass  angle 
on  the  door.  Open  the  switch,  set¬ 
ting  the  lever  about  %-inch  from  the 
contact  plate.  Then  fasten  the  switch 
block  in  such  position  on  the  wall  that 
the  switch  lever  will  be  closed  by  the 
brass  trip  block  when  the  plunger  rod 
is  released  by  opening  the  door.  Care 
must  be  taken  that  the  plunger  rod 
does  not  interfere  with  the  switch  lever 
and  that  all  parts  work  freely.  The 
trip  block  H  may  be  adjusted  to  the 
exact  position  desired  by  loosening  the 
set  screw.  Next  place  your  lock  in 
such  position  that  the  bolt  prevents 
the  trip  block  and  plunger  being  re¬ 
leased  when  the  door  is  opened.  Be¬ 
fore  fastening  the  lock  in  place  bore  a 
hole  through  the  outside  wall  of  the 
building  to  allow  the  use  of  the  key 
in  turning  the  lock. 

5.  Your  bell  and  battery  may  be  plac¬ 
ed  in  any  convenient  position.  Wire 
with  insulated  wire  from  post  M  of 
switch  to  S  of  the  bell — from  N  on 
the  switch  to  X  on  the  battery — from 
Y  on  the  battery  to  T  on  the  bell. 

Thief  Cannot  Stop  Alarm 

6.  The  trip,  batteries  and  bell  should 
be  protected  with  boards  to  prevent 
thieves  stopping  the  alarm  after  en¬ 
tering  the  building. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  have  all  parts 
work  freely.  When  the  door  is  open¬ 
ed  and  the  plunger  rod  released  the 
switch  lever  will  at  once  make  a  con¬ 
tact  and  start  the  alarm.  If  properly 
adjusted  the  switch  will  remain  closed 


This  alarm  system  is  very  simple  to  even  though  the  plunger  bar  should  h® 
iD.st'Hill.  blocked  bs-ck. 

1.  Bore  a  half -inch  hole  in  the  door  During  the  day  the  plunger  bar  may 
frame  either  at  the  side  or  top  of  the  (Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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Forest  Building  in  New  York  State 

{Continued  from  Page  1) 

Not  long:  ago,  1  had  the  opportunity  through  the  avenue  of  tree  planting 
to  stand  in  the  midst  of  a  forest  of  better  understanding  and  appreciation 
spruce  in  Central  New  York  that  was  has  been  brought  about  between  city 
planted  out  in  1878, — back  there  it  will  dwellers  and  country  landowners  in 
be  noted,  when  forest  clearing  was  still  many  parts  of  the  State, 
the  order  of  the  day,  and  this  spruce  Here  were  15  farmers,  widely  scat- 
plantation  stands  there  to-day,  after  47  tered  throughout  the  county,  who  were 
years  of  growth,  a  living  monument  to  glad  to  pay  the  ridiculously  low  price 
one  man’s  vision  and  foresight.  And  of  $2  per  thousand  which  the  Conser- 


the  best  part  of  it  is  .that  the  owner 
has  lived  to  see  the  little  seedlings  he 
put  in  almost  half  a  century  ago  de¬ 
velop  into  these  magnificent,  clean¬ 
limbed  trees,  towering  70  feet  in  the 
air,  and  so  close  together  that  even  at 
high  noon  not  one  ray  of  sunlight  gets 
through  to  the  needle-carpeted  forest 
floor.  In  1878,  tiny  seedlings  no  big¬ 
ger  than  cabbage  plants, — in  1925, 
30,000  feet  of  lumber  to  the  acre, — that 
is  one  answer  of  Nature  and  New  York 
soils  to  the  query,  “Is  forest  building 
practical?” 

There  are  a  few  other  plantations 
about  the  State  that  had  their  begin¬ 
nings  in  the  80’s  and  90’s,  but  it  was 
not  until  1910  that  planting  really  got 
under  way  with  the  establishment  of 
forest  nurseries  by  the  Conservation 
Commission  and  the  distribution  of 
seedling  trees  at  cost  to  landowners. 
From  a  modest  output  of  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  trees  during  the  first 
years,  the  distribution  from  the  three 
state  nurseries  grew  by  leaps  'and 
bounds,  with  demand  ever  in  excess  of 
supply,  until  by  1926,  the  output  had 
reached  20,000,000. 

Combined  Effort  Necessary 

As  gratifying  as  these  results  seem, 
expressed  in  terras  of  millions  of  trees, 
a  much  clearer  perspective  of  past  ac¬ 
complishment  and  the  job  ahead  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  consideration  of  acres  planted 
rather  than  trees.  Using  the  approxi¬ 
mate  converting  factor  of  1,000  trees 
to  the  acre,  our  20,000,000  tree  job  for 
this  year  represents  forest  building  on 
20,000  acres,  against  an  abandonment 
of  cleared  land,  it  will  be  recalled,  of 
200,000  acres.  And  in  the  meantime, 
there  are  the  constantly  accumulating 
totals  of  the  previous  years  since  1880 
lying  idle,  producing  no  return  to  the 
owner,  their  only  function  seemingly 
being  to  lie  out-doors  and  hold  the 
state  together. 

It  is  such  significant  figures  as  these 
that  bring  realization  of  the  necessity 
of  speeding  up  our  planting  program. 
An  annual  planting  project  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  million  trees  by  1930  is  not  too 
high  a  goal  to  set.  Divided  among  the 
50  counties,  where  most  of  this  idle 
land  is  to  be  found,  the  allotment  per 
county  would  only  be  two  million  trees. 

The  question  may  well  be  raised — 
how  will  this  vast  program  be  accom¬ 
plished?  Assuredly  the  Commonwealth 
cannot  do  it  alone,  for  it  has  title  to 
only  a  scant  portion  of  this  land  to  be 
planted.  Nor  can  the  counties  do  it 
alone,  though  it  is  gratifying  to  record 
that  already  15  boards  of  supervisors 
have  established,  or  have  plans  under 
way  for  the  establishment  of  county 
forest, — and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
a  few  townships.  And  most  assuredly 
the  average  landowner  who  finds  him¬ 
self  possessed  of  this  non-income  pro¬ 
ducing  land  can  ill  afford  with  present 
labor  costs  to  shoulder  the  whole  cost 
himself, — no  matter  how  keenly  he  may 
appreciate  the  desirability  of  putting 
the  idle  acres  to  work  producing  a  re¬ 
turn.  This  state-wide  project  can  only 
be  achieved  by  the  coordinated  and 
combined  effort  of  all  private  and  pub¬ 
lic  enterprise. 

Scouts  and  Sportsmen  Aid 
Farmers 

Every  dweller  in  our  man-made 
cities,  though  he  owns  not  a  square 
foot  of  land,  has  a  vital  interest  in  this 
work,  because  the  forest, — the  basic 
resource  on  which  the  prosperity  and 
welfare  of  the  state  rest,  is  so  insep¬ 
arably  related  to  his  standard  of  living 
and  to  his  needs  for  relaxation  and 
recreation. 

As  an  example  of  how  town  and 
country  can  be  brought  to  function  in 
perfect  harmony  in  this  civic  enter¬ 
prise,  the  case  of  Cayuga  County  may 
well  be  cited,  though  it  is  only  one 
among  many  such  instances  where 


vation  Commission  asks  for-  its  thrifty 
two  year  old  seedlings,  but  had  not  the 
facilities  to  do  the  planting  themselves. 

Here  were  Boy  Scouts  in  Auburn  and 
other  towns  in  the  county,  anxious  to 
do  a  civic  good  turn  and  prove  their 
allegiance  to  the  principles  for  which 
scouting  stands,  and  finally  here  was 
the  Cayuga  County  Sportsmen’s  Asso¬ 
ciation,  keenly  conscious  of  what  for¬ 
ests  meant  to  the  perpetuation  of  their 
organizations  and  glad  to  strengthen 
the  friendly  relations  with  the  farmers, 
without  whose  co-operation  they  would 
have  no  place  to  hunt  or  fish.  And  so 
the  farm  bureau  manager,  representing 
the  farmers,  the  scout  executive,  and 
the  chairman  of  the  forestry  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Sportsmen’s  Association  got 
their  heads  together,  and,  as  a  result, 
in  one  day  50,000  trees  were  set  out. 
The  farmers  supplied  the  trees,  land, 
and  a  good  feed  for  the  hungry  tree 
planters,  the  Sportsmen  furnished  the 
transportation  and  the  supervision,  and 
the  scouts  did  the  planting. 

When  such  instances  are  multiplied 
and  extended  to  every  section  of  the 
State,  so  that  the  endorsement  and 
active  participation  of  the  majority  of 
the  citizens  of  the  State  are  obtained, 
then  will  such  a  program  of  forest 
building,  as  has  been  outlined,  be 
achieved. 


Poison  Bait  for  Cut  Worms 

Can  you  give  us  the  formula,  for  poison¬ 
ed  bait  to  be  used  for  cut  worms? — R.  W., 
mew  York. 

HE  following  formula  is  said  to 
provide  enough  material  for  five 
acres:  Bran,  20  pounds;  paris  .green, 
1  pound;  cheap  syrup,  2  quarts;  three 
lemons;  and  3%  gallons  of  water.. 

The  bran  and  paris  green  are  mixed 
dry.  The  juice  of  the  lemons  is  squeez¬ 
ed  into  the  water  and  the  peel  and  pulp 
chopped  to  fine  bits  and  added  to  the 
water.  The  syrup  is  then  dissolved  in 
the  water  and  fruit  mixture,  and  the 
liquid  stirred  into  the  bran  thoroughly 
in  order  to  dampen  evenly. 

If  a  smaller  quantity  is  wanted,  the 
amounts  of  the  different  ingredients 
may  be  reduced  proportionately.  It  is 
recommended  that  the  poison  bait  be 
applied  in  the  evening,  because  the  cut 
worms  are  night-feeders,  and  the  bait 
v;ill  thus  be  in  a  fresher  condition  than 
if  applied  earlier  in  the  day. 


{Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

be  locked  so  that  the  door  can  be  open¬ 
ed  as  desired  without  operating  the 
alarm.  At  night  close  the  door,  and 
unlock  the  plunger  bar  from  the  out¬ 
side.  This  leaves  it  in  position  to 
give  an  alarm  should  the  door  be  open¬ 
ed. 

We  recommend  attaching  the  alarm 
to  the  door  only,  although  it  can  be 
wired  to  the  windows  if  desired.  It 
is  better  to  bar  the  windows  with  strap 
iron  bars  or  heavy  wire  screen,  so  that 
they  can  be  left  open  in  warm  weath¬ 
er.  If  the  poultry  house  has  more 
than  one  door,  bar  one  of  them  on  the 
inside  with  a  two-by-four. 

The  gong  should  be  placed  between 
the  studding  or  rafters  and  boarded 
over.  Wires  leading  from  the  trip  to 
the  gong  should  also  be  covered.  Turn¬ 
ing  a  key  from  the  outside  of  the 
poultry  house  after  the  door  is  shut 
at  night  sets  the  alarm.  Then  if  the 
door  is  opened  the  gong  will  start  to 
ring.  It  will  be  necessary  to  remove 
the  boards  which  are  nailed  over  the 
gong  in  order  to  stop  it. 


Concrete  I 

for  I 

Itbur  Dairy  Barn  Floor 

Concrete  is  the  most  economical 
and  durable  sanitary  material  for 
your  dairy  barn  floor, 

A  concrete  floor  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  aid  in  ridding  the  barn  of 
infectious  diseases  such  as  tubercu¬ 
losis  and  contagious  abortion — for 
it  is  readily  disinfected. 

And  your  time  in  performing 
daily  routine  chores  is  lessened  by 
concrete  floors  for  they  are  easier 
to  clean,  , 

Free  Construction  Plans 

Your  County  Agricultural  Agent 
has  a  new,  four-page  leaflet  describ¬ 
ing  how  to  build  a  concrete  floor 
and  containing  plans. 

Ask  him  for  your  free  copy  or 
write  to  „ 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

1315  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia 

347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

A  ’National  O'/ganization  to  ' 

Improve  and  Extend  the  Uses  of  Concre^ 


PIGS— FEEDERS  OR  BREEDERS 

Chester  or  Berkshire  cross,  or  Yorkshire  or  Cheste 
cross,  2  months  oicl,  $3.50  each  j  3  months  old.  S4.0( 
each.  Pure  bred  Chester  Whites,  2  months  old.  $4.21 
each.  Puro  bred  Durocs,  2  months  old.  $4.50  each 
Barrows,  Boars  or  Sows.  All  pigs  are  from  our  re<ds 
ucred  Boars  and  high  grade  Sows.  We  have  our  pig 
ail  treated  for  cholera,  free  from  disease  of  any  kind 
Will  ship  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  Money  Order.  Ou 
guarantee — Keep  them  10  days  and  if  not  satisfied  re 
turn  pigs  and  your  money  wiU  be  returned.  State  i 
you  want  for  breeders.  Pairs,  no  kin.  Crates  free 
STONEHAM  PIG  FARM.  W.  J.  Talbott,  Prop^rBox  115 
151  Main  St..  Stoneham,  Mass.  doxiio 


rigs  rrom  Reliable  Stock 

Buy  where  duality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity  1 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs,  fast  growers,  that  will  pre 
a  good  investment— thrifty  and  rugged,  having  si 
and  Ineeding.  Will  .sliip  C.O.D. 

Cluster  and  Yurksliiie  Herfcshiro  &  f^hester 

7  to  8 ‘weeks  old . $3.50 

8  to  10  weeks  old .  $3.75 

SsGsi'action  guaranteed,  or  money  refunded.  10  da 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free.  A.  M.  LUX,  2 
Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  Wob.  141 


Quality  PIGS  For  Sal 

AT  A  LOW  PRICE 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise  a  hi 
These  are  all  good  blocky  pigs ;  the  kind  that  will  nr 
Yorkshire  and  Chester  cro.ss.  or  Che' 
and  Berkshire  cross  pigs,  6  to  8  weeks  old,  $3.25  ea 
8  to  10  weeks  old,  $3.75  each.  I  guarantee  them  to 
healthy  and  good  size  for  their  age.  I  will  ship  i 
approval  and.  if  dlssatist 
in  10  days  with  the  pigs,  return  them  and  I  will  reti 
No  charge  for  crating.  WALTER  LLI 
388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass,  Telephone  0086. 


Reliable  Pigs 

They  are  heavy  legged,  square  backed,  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  cros.sed,  also  Berkshire  and  Chester  crossed 
8  to  10  weeks  old,  $3.50  each.  They  are  the  kind 
that  make  large  hogs.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D. 
on  approval.  Also  a  few  high  grade  Berkshire  pigs! 
8  weeks  old,  $6.00  each.  Keep  them  ten  days  and  if 
not  satisfactory,  return  at  my  expense.  No  charge  for 
crating.  EDWARD  COLLINS,  35  Walthem  St.,  Lex- 
ington.  Mass.  Telephone  0839-R  Lexington. 


.  .  ■- 

FiSHKiLL  Farms 


A  high  producing  herd  of  pure¬ 
bred  cattle,  fully  accredited. 


Young  Bulls  for  Sale 


Fisiikil!  De  Meer  Hengerveldf  / 
Born  Feb.  6,  192S 
Fishkill  Colantha  Fannie 
Born  March  19,  I92S 
Fitlikill  Culaalka  Sir  May 
Bora  April  14,  192B 
Fishkill  Colantha  Pontiac 
Born  April  14,  1928 


Heifers  and  Record  Cows 

To  make  room  in  our  barn  this 
fall,  we  are  offering  a  limited 
number  of  heifers  and  cows 
with  records.  Here  is  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  man  who  needs 
some  good  replacements. 

*  4:  * 

Dairymen’s  League  Certificates 
will  be  accepted  at  FULL 
FACE  VALUE  in  payment  for 
any  animals  purchased. 

♦  ♦  « 

For  further  particulars,  pedi¬ 
grees,  prices,  etc.,  write. 


Fishkill  Farms 

HENRY  mORGENHTHAU,  Jr..  Owner 
461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads,  say 

"/  saw  your  ad  in  American  Agriculturist’* 


(158)  le 
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Why  I  Gave  Up  Doing  Outdoor  Work 


A  Farm  Wife  Tells  Why  She  Believes  Women  Should  Not  Help  With  Outside  Work 


Give  Baby  the  Right  Start 

{Article  2) 

AS  soon  as  pregnancy  is  suspected, 
visit  your  doctor.  He  can  tell  you, 
if  it  is  your  first  pregnancy,  whether 
normal  delivery  will  be  possible  and  if 
not  he  can  prepare  for  a  timely  op¬ 
eration,  thus  saving  a  lot  of  last  minute 
panic  and  danger.  This  knowledge  is 


WHEN  Jack  and  I  were  married  we 
went  to  live  with  his  mother.  She 
was  comparatively  young  and  very  en¬ 
ergetic  and  a  young  unmarried  sister 
also  lived  at  home.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  there  was  not  sufficient 
work  to  occupy  three  of  us  in  the  house, 
so  I  gladly  took  over  the  task  of  doing 
many  of  the  chores,  such  as  caring  for 
the  poultry,  milking  the  cows,  working 
in  the  garden  and  doing  any  of  the 
thousand  and  one  odd  jobs  that  require 
attention  around  a  farm. 

My  husband  was  pleased  that  I  took 
an  interest  in  the  farm  work,  and  glad 
of  assistance  with  the  chores,  as  it 


which  gave  my  ideas  a  rude  jolt. 

Jack  went  to  see  an  old  friend  on 
business.  He  was  absent  for  several 
days  but  the  children  and  I  carried  on 
the  work  without  any  help.  It  re¬ 
quired  considerable  effort  to  keep 
things  going,  but  we  did  our  best  and 
were  well-pleased  with  results. 

However,  when  Jack  returned,  he 
spoke  not  one  word  of  praise  but  called 
my  attention  to  this  task,  which  had 
not  been  properly  done  and  that  one, 
which  had  been  entirely  neglected. 
Later  on,  as  he  hung  his  suit  in  the 
spare-chamber,  he  glanced  deprecating- 
ly  around  the  shabby  room  and  re¬ 


a  woman  to  do  some  of  the  hardest 
labor. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  I  have 
never  yet  caught  up  with  my  work — 
not  sufficiently,  at  any  rate,  to  justify 
my  undertaking  to  do  the  out-door 
chores  again;  and  yet  they  are  accom¬ 
plished  and  the  farm-work  goes  on  as 
usual. 

This  has  been  my  own  personal  ex¬ 
perience,  and  I  am  convinced  by  it  and 
by  my  observations  in  similar  cases, 
that  there  is  no  advantage  to  be  gained 
by  working  out,  unless  there  is  some¬ 
one  to  attend  to  the  housework.  It  is 
only  at  first  that  “the  lords  of  creation” 
appreciate  assistance;  after  that  they 
simply  accept  it  as  their  rightful  due 
and  are  disgruntled  if  help  is  not  forth¬ 
coming.  Nor  is  one  better  off  finan¬ 
cially  for  their  efforts,  for  neglected 
housework  and  waste  are  inseparable 
companions. 

It  is  true  that  woman  was  created 
as  a  helpmate  for  man,  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  she  can  best  fulfill 
this  destiny  not  by  going  out  with  him 
to  endure  the  burden  and  heat  of  the 
day,  but  by  giving  him  pleasant  com¬ 
panionship  in  a  well-kept  home,  when 
that  day’s  work  is  done. — A  Farmer’s 
Wife. 


The  American  ideal  is  not  to  develop  a  peasant  type  of  women — or  men 
either _ as  is  shown  in  this  Old  World  photograph. 


gave  him  more  time  for  field  work  in 
summer  and  woods  work  in  winter. 

Time  passed  and  circumstances 
changed,  so  that  a  few  years  later  I 
was  doing  the  housework  without  as¬ 
sistance,  caring  for  a  family  of  little 
ones,  and  still  doing  outdoor  chores. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  me  to  do  justice  to  either 
my  indoor  or  outdoor  work,  my  family 
or  myself.  There  was  very  little  com¬ 
fort  in  our  home,  for  the  house  was 
generally  in  a  hurly-burly,  meals  poor¬ 
ly  prepared  and  poorly  served,  children 
untidy  and  untrained. 

When  friends  came  to  visit  there  was 
very  little  pleasure  and  gradually  they 
dropped  off  until  our  company  was  lim¬ 
ited  to  a  few  near  relatives  and  old 
friends  who  called  occasionally  rather 
as  a  duty  than  a  pleasure.  Jack  did 
not  miss  them  as  badly  as  I,  for  he 
made  frequent  trips  to  the  village  and, 
as  he  knew  the  chores  would  be  done, 
he  never  hurried  home.  So  frequent  and 
of  such  duration  did  his  trips  become 
that  his  work  fell  sadly  behind. 

Worse  still  we  were  going  behind 
financially.  “Bad  luck”.  Jack  said,  but 
we  knew  that  behind  the  bad  luck  was 
a  story  of  loss  of  ambition,  neglect  of 
work  and  bad  management.  In  my  ef¬ 
forts  to  economize  I  dispensed  with 
many  things  that  really  were  necessi¬ 
ties,  begrudged  the  money  required  to 
keep  things  in  repair,  and  put  into 
practice  many  other  mistaken  ideas  of 
economy,  but  things  kept  on  going 
from  bad  to  worse. 

My  husband  grew  morose  and  fre¬ 
quently  scolded  about  my  personal  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  my  neglected  housework. 
However,  it  never  occurred  to  me  that 
I  was  not  acting  wisely  nor  that  my 
husband  did  not  realize  that  I  was  at¬ 
tempting  more  than  I  could  possibly 
attend  to,  until  some  things  occurred 


marked,  “You  should  have  seen  the 
room  I  occupied  at  Bob’s — everything 
in  apple-pie  order.”  It  was  the  same 
with  everything — the  whole  house,  the 
meals,  even  our  own  dear  baby  was  not 
so  cunning  or  so  pretty  as  his  friend’s 
child  of  the  same  age. 

For  the  difference  in  our  circum¬ 
stances  he  made  no  allowance  what¬ 
ever.  They  lived  in  a  house  which  had 
recently  been  re-decorated  by  a  pro¬ 
fessional;  their  furnishings  were  prac¬ 
tically  new;  they  had  much  time-and- 
labor-saving  equipment  which  our 
home  entirely  lacked;  they  had  every¬ 
thing  in  the  shape  of  good  food  and 
proper  cooking  utensils  to  prepare  a 
good  meal,  and  cutlery,  linen  and  china 
to  serve  it  properly;  there  was  no  out¬ 
side  work  to  be  attended  to;  their  fam¬ 
ily  consisted  of  one  child,  while  we  had 
seven — of  all  these  things  my  husband 
took  no  account. 

The  injustice  of  it  all  hurt  me,  and  I 
was  thinking  seriously  of  it  that  eve¬ 
ning  when  he  again  broached  the  sub¬ 
ject.  “Bob’s  wife  is  the  smartest 
woman  I  ever  saw,”  he  finally  declared. 
“She  has  a  good  chance  to  keep  things 
in  order”,  I  replied.  “Not  a  bit  better 
chance  than  anyone  else”,  he  replied. 
His  tone  clearly  implied  that  “anyone 
else”  referred  to  his  present  company. 

For  a  moment  I  could  scarcely 
realize  that  Jack  actually  thought  that 
I  did  less  work  than  Bob’s  wife,  whose 
life  was  a  picnic  compared  to  mine. 
Then  my  brain  began  to  function  again 
and  I  then  and  there  resolved  that  if 
that  was  the  kind  of  wife  he  wanted, 
he  should  have  her. 

I  said  nothing  to  anyone  about  my 
changed  attitude,  but  simply  stated 
that  my  work  had  fallen  behind  during 
Jack’s  absence,  and  all  my  time  would 
be  required  to  catch  up.  In  fact  I  did 
not  even  try  to  do  this  alone,  but  hired 


Scarf  No.  5091  illustrates  the  artistic  de¬ 
sign  which  may  he  had  for  any  of  the 
principal  rooms  in  the  house.  All  of  this 
material  is  stamped  and  hemstitched  on 
finest  quality  Indian  Head  and  will  give 
most  satisfactory  service.  It  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  following  items  at  the  prices 
quoted :  Scarf  18  by  45  inches,  65  cents; 
buffet  set,  3  pieces,  65  cents;  vanity  set, 
3  pieces,  50  cents;  centerpiece  36  by  36 
inches,  95  cents;  centerpiece  44  by  44 
inches,  $1.45;  centerpiece  54  by  54  inches, 
$2.  Lunch  set  consisting  of  one  36  by  36 
inch  square  cloth  and  six  12  by  12  inch 
napkins,  $1.65;  pillow  cases  42  inch,  $1.45; 
pillow  cases  45  inch,  $1.50.  Napkins  12  by 
12  inches,  per  dozen,  $2.50.  The  center- 
pieces  for  this  design  are  all  round 
shapes.  A  detailed  working  chart  show¬ 
ing  the  exact  color  scheme  is  furnished 
with  each  piece.  For  25  cents  additional 
we  will  send  you  our  book,  “The  Art  of 
Embroidery’^  consisting  of  10  complete 
lessons  with  70  illustrations  showing  all 
of  the  principal  stitches  in  embroidery. 
Ten  cents  extra  will  bring  you  our  com¬ 
plete  catalog  of  embroidery  stamped 
goods.  Address  Embroidery  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  461-4i7i.  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


invaluable,  it  may  mean  life  or  death 
to  you  and  the  child. 

Urine  needs  examining  at  regular  in¬ 
tervals,  especially  if  headaches  occur. 
Nausea  or  “morning  sickness”  can 
usually  be  relieved  by  a  glass  of  milk 
or  a  cup  of  tea  or  coffee,  and  a  biscuit 
before  rising.  If  it  persists  and  is  se¬ 
vere  your  doctor  can  probably  relieve 
it.  The  old  way  of  enduring  such  dis¬ 
comforts  without  any  attempt  to  al¬ 
leviate  them  is  foolish. 

Likewise,  don’t  believe  that  you  can 
“mark”  your  baby — except  in  so  far 
as  clean  healthy  parentage  can  give 
him  a  good  chance  of  health!  Those 
who  believe  in  and  scatter  this  per¬ 
nicious  doctrine  can  always  tell  of  in¬ 
stances  where  “marking”  occurred,  but 
don’t  listen  to  them  at  all.  It  is  stated 
on  the  best  medical  authority,  that  the 
inability  of  a  mother  to  “mark”  her 
unborn  child  has  been  known  for  200 
years.  Many  doctors  have  taught  that 
such  marking  is  possible — unfortunate¬ 
ly — but  science  disproves  it. 

True,  some  children  are  born  with 
more  or  less  disfigurations,  actual  de¬ 
formities,  or  weak  mentalities,  but  the 
mother  didn’t  “mark”  them  so. 

One  woman  of  my  acquaintance  has 
some  brown  spots  on  her  thigh  and 
credits  them  to  her  mother’s  having 
been  frightened  by  a  rattlesnake  dur¬ 
ing  pregnancy.  Other  people  bearing 
similar  marks  credit  them  to  totally 
dissimilar  causes.  You  can’t  mark  your 
child,  so  do  not  even  think  of  such  a 
thing! 

Avoid  stair  climbing  and  the  use  of 
the  sewing  machine  for  the  last  few 
weeks — or  as  soon  as  such  work  tires 
you.  Too  hard  work  may  bring  on  pre¬ 
mature  labor,  and  this  or  a  miscarriage 
is  to  be  avoided  at  any  cost  if  possible. 
They  are  more  weakening  and  danger¬ 
ous  than  normal  labor  and  either  may 
render  one  imable  to  carry  a  baby  a 
normal  length  of  time.  Overwork  is 
dangerous  too,  because  it  weakens  the 
mother  and  may  interfere  with  proper 
prenatal  nourishment  of  the  child. 

Some  young  country  people  are  woe- 
{Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 

Good  Advice 

will  save  money  for^you 
on  your  next  visit  to  New 
York.  The  popular  Hotel 
Martinique  offers  clean, 
comfortable,  well  appointed 
accommodations  at  rates  as 
low  as 

$2.50  per  day 

Once  you  have  enjoyed  the 
splendid  food— perfect  serv¬ 
ice  and  exceptional  economy 
of  this  modem 

New  York 

hotel,  you’ll  always  be — like 
thousands  of  others— a  wel¬ 
come  guest  at  the  Martinique. 
Stop  in  —  we’ll  be  glad  to 
see  you. 

A.  E.  SINGLETON,  Mgr. 

%)tei  \600  *Roomj\ 

MARTINIQUE 

%FflUATED  WITH  HOTEL  M^ALPIN 

BKOADWAY-Jl^^toJJi^  STREETS 
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Aunt  Janet’s  Counsel  Corner 

How  Another  Reader  Would  Spend  a  Year  if  She  Had  it  to  Spend 


Dear  Aunt  Janet — I  am  enclosing 
a  letter  on  what  I  would  do  with  a 
year’s  spare  time.  I  do  not  think  it 
a  prize  winner  but  the  subject  was  so 
near  to  my  heart  I  just  had  to  get  re¬ 
lief  some  way  so  thought  I  would  write 
it  out.  I  enjoy  your  talks  so  much,  I 
read  them  all,  they  are  just  what  we 
want  to  cheer  us  up.  It  is  so  hard  to 
always  be  cheery,  even  though  we 
know  it  is  best  for  all  concerned.  There 
are  too  many  downhearted  people  in 
this  world  now. 

What  Would  I  Do  With  One 
Whole  Year 

My  heart  nearly  stopped  beating  at 
your  question,  I  think  I  can  honest¬ 
ly  say  that  time  is  the  only  thing  I 
ever  envied  anyone.  Mother  of  seven 
healthy  romping  youngsters,  with 
washing,  ironing,  cooking,  sewing  and 
innumerable  odd  jobs  indoors  and  out 
(as  we  are  farmers)  time  has  been 
precious  and  spare  hours  far  apart.  I 
love  our  home  and  its  cares  and  work, 
but  for  one  year,  what  I  would  like  to 
do  follows. 

Beginning  with  January,  the  first  five 
months,  I  would  spend  sewing,  weaving 


Attractive  Front  Closing 


Dress  Pattern  2554  with  its  cleverly 
scalloped  front  closing  and  its  skirt  pleats 

well  adapted  to  general  wear.  Tweed, 
the  heavier  silks  or  wool  crepe  and  a 
hatching  suede  belt  would  develop  a 
highly  useful  and  appropriate  frock  in 
this  design.  The  pattern  cuts  in  sizes  16, 
18  years,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust 
‘>ueasure.  Size  36  requires  3%  yards  of 
^-inch  material  with  3  yards  of  binding. 
Price  l3c. 

To  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  correct  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although 
coin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c 
mr  the  new  Fall  catalog  and  send  to 
Pattern  Department,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  461-4th  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 


rugs,  doing  a  little  fancy  work  and 
reading.  June  first,  I  would  start  on  a 
pleasure  trip  along  the  great  lakes  and 
West  to  the  Yellowstone  National  Park 
returning  home  about  July  tenth.  I 
would  turn  our  house  into  a  summer  re¬ 
sort  for  at  least  twenty  little  fresh  air 
children,  give  them  all  the  pleasure  and 
goodies  they  could  possibly  crowd  into 
six  weeks.  That  over  I  would  can  and 


Smartly  Wearable  Frock 


Pattern  2540  is  especially  good  for 
figures  whose  lines  must  be  carefully 
watched.  It  has  the  straight  silhouette, 
yet  has  the  graceful  ripple  so  dear  to  the 
feminine  heart.  The  pattern  cuts  in  sizes 
16,  18  years,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inches 
bust  measure.  ..Size  36  requires  3(4  yards 
of  ^0-inch  material  with  %  yard  of  36- 
inch  contrasting  and  %  yard  of  ly^-inch 
banding  for  vestee.  It  is  stunning  in 
crepe  satin  using  reverse  of  crepe  for 
trimming  bands,  printed  and  plain  silk 
crepe,  georgette  crepe,  crepe  Elizabeth, 
shantung,  and  printed  rajah.  Price  13c. 


pickle  fruits  and  vegetables  until  Octo¬ 
ber  first  when  I  would  start  another 
trip,  this  time  from  Maine  to  Albany, 
along  the  coast  as  much  of  the  way  as 
possible.  Arriving  home  again,  the 
balance  of  the  year  I  would  spend  mak¬ 
ing  Christmas  presents  not  forgetting 
those  who  are  less  fortunate  than  my¬ 
self. 

:)!  Hi 

Another  rural  mother  has  written 
saying  she  will  be  glad  to  have 
clothing  which  is  suitable  to  make  over 
for  her  children  who  are  as  follows: 
boy,  age  9  wears  13  year  sizes;  girl, 
age  7  wears  9  year  clothing;  boy,  4 
years  old  wears  8  year  sizes;  and  child 
of  18  months  wears  rompers  and  suits 
for  child  3  years  old.  Our  inquirer 
says  that  she  will  be  glad  to  pay  post¬ 
age  on  parcels  which  are  sent.  As  be¬ 
fore  we  must  urge  everyone  to  send 
only  clothing  which  has  been  carefully 
washed  and  sunned  as  there  is  always 


danger  of  infection.  Write  to  Aunt 
Janet  for  Rural  Mother’s  address. — 
— Aunt  Janet. 


Tested  Recipes 

Chow  Chow  {From  Carolina) 
Chop  1  head  cabbage,  1  quart  onions, 
I  gallon  green  tomatoes.  Add  to  this 
1/^  cup  salt,  and  allow  to  drain  in  bag 
for  twenty-four  hours.  Then  put  in 
kettle  with  2  lbs.  brown  sugar,  1  cup 
white  mustard  seed,  1(4  cups  celery 
seed.  Cover  with  apple  vinegar  and 
cook  3  or  4  hours,  adding  last,  one  or 
two  pods  of  chopped  red  peppers,  just 
before  sealing  up. — Roberta  Symes. 

This  good  Southern  recipe  is  delicious 
when  used  with  meats  or  vegetables  or 
when  mixed  with  cream  cheese  or  pea¬ 
nut  butter  sandwiches. 

Pickled  Artichokes  {Jerusalem) 
Lay  the  desired  quantity  of  arti¬ 
chokes  in  salt  and  water  and  leave  for 
three  days,  then  wash  well  and  dry. 
Put  into  jar  and  cover  with  vinegar 
to  which  add  a  little  mace,  allspice  and 
black  pepper.  Keep  closely  covered. 
These  are  crisp  and  excellent.  (Also 
add  a  very  delightful  taste  to  an  apple 
salad). — Roberta  Symnes. 

This  is  another  good  southern  recipe. 

Sun  Cooked  Peach  Preserve 
Peel  and  pit  the  fruit  and  cook  ten 
minutes  in  a  thick  sugar  and  water 
syrup.  Lift  from  syrup  and  put  in 
granite  or  glass  pie  pans  or  on  heavy 
plates  and  set  in  sun  for  three  days, 
bringing  in  at  sundown  and  keeping 
in  cool  place  until  morning.  Turn  fruit 
each  day  with  a  silver  fork,  being  care¬ 
ful  to  keep  each  piece  of  fruit  whole. 
Pack  cold  in  jelly  glasses  and  cover 
with  paraffin. — L.  M.  T.,  New  York. 

Protect  with  fine  screen  or  cheese¬ 
cloth  while  exposing  to  the  sunshine. 


Useful  Pamphlets 

The  following  booklets  can  be  se¬ 
cured  by  addressing  Household  Depart¬ 
ment,  American  Agriculturist,  461- 
4th  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

How  to  Make  Crepe  Paper  Costumes 
— 10c. 

How  to  Make  Crepe  Paper  Flowers 
—10c. 

How  to  Decorate  Halls,  Booths  and 
Automobiles — 10c. 

Weaving  with  Paper  Rope — 10c. 

Sealing  Wax  Craft — 10c. 

Tables  and  Favours — 10c. 

Old-fashioned  recipes  (for  2  cents 
postage ) . 

Helps  for  the  Home  Dressmaker 

(Ask  for  the  booklet  Illustrated 
Home  Sewing)  price  60c. 


{Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
fully  careless  about  this.  An  expect¬ 
ant  mother  has  positively  no  right  to 
milk  cows.  She  should  not  climb  in 
lofts  or  haymows  to  mow  away  hay  or 
throw  down  fodder  or  hunt  eggs.  She 
should  not  paper  or  paint  ceilings  and 
perch,  to  do  it,  on  a  board  laid  across 
a  barrel.  She  should  not  help  get  in 
hay,  or  do  other  heavy  outdoor  tasks. 

I  know  a  woman  who  had  four  mis¬ 
carriages  because  she  did  such  things. 
It  might  happen  to  any  woman  at¬ 
tempting  a  man’s  work  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Does  it  pay?  No  good 
husband  would  allow  it  if  he  realized 
the  possible  harm. — Mabelle  Robert. 

Editor’s  Notes — The  following  health 
pamphlets  may  be  had  by  writing  the 
Household  Editor,  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  461-4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Suggestions  for  Prospective  Mothers. 

The  New  York  State  Baby  Book. 

Things  to  remember  about  eating  be¬ 
fore  the  baby  comes. 


upstairs  , 

downstairs  .  . 

.  .  and  in 

my  lady’s  basement 

there’s  many  a  task  Fels-Naptha  can 
lighten.  It  belongs  on  all  three  floors 
of  your  house.  Try  it  for  keeping 
bathroom  tiles  and  fixtures  bright 
and  clean,  for  woodwork  and  kitchen 
floor— for  windows  and  dishes.  You’ll 
find  that  it  brings  to  every  job  the 
extra  help  of  good  golden  soap  and 
plenty  of  dirt -loosening  naptha, 
working  together.  This  extra  help  is 
the  reason  why 

Nothing  can  take  the  place  of 

FELS-NAPTHA\ 

BUY  IT  BY  THE  CARTON  OF  TEN  BARS 


EVERY 

MONTH 


For  showing  Your  Neighbors  this 
amazing  NEW  Way  to 

PREVENT  FARM  FIRES 

Show  your  neighbors  this  amazing  new  discovery 
that  absorbs  Are.  as  a  sponge  absorbs  water. 
The  amazing  new  liquid  that  puts  out  fire  in  one  , 
third  the  time  required  by  any  other  known  extin¬ 
guisher  and  operates  at  40  degrees  below  zero! 

BE  MY  EXPERT  IN  YOUR  LOCALITY 


I  must  appoint  a  man  in  your  local¬ 
ity  at  once  to  act  as  Farm  Fire 
Prevention  Expert.  Inspect  barns, 
houses,  out-buildings  and  recom¬ 
mend  equipment  needed  for  Fire  | 
Prevention.  No  experience  needed. 

I  show  you  how — I  TRAIN  YOU 
FREE. 

YEAR  ’ROUND  INCOME 


RavC  Hahn  Make  this  money  in 
Distribution  SPA«E  TIME  ever  y 
Manan^r  month  In  the  year.  Viles, 
manager  did  $25,000 

in  2  years:  Gill.  Louisiana,  averages 
$800  a  month! 

I  can  appoint  only  one  man  in  your 
locality  and  I  must  do  it  at  once. 

So  wi-ite  today  for  my  generous 
plans  for  Farm  Fire  Prevention 
Experts.  Write  to 

RAY  C.  HAHN 

Fyr-Fyter  Company 

64-J  Fyr-Fyter  Bldg. 

DAYTON,  OHIO 


EDWARDS 


METAL 

ROOFING 


BIGGEST  VALUE’ LOWEST  COST 


Buy  your  metal  roofing,  ehinglea,  Spanish  tile, 
sidings,  etc.,  DIRECT  from  the  world’s  largest 
manufacturer  of  sheet  metal  building  materials,  at 
BIG  SAVINGS,  Thousands  of  satisfied  users. 
We  own  our  own  rolling  mills.  Enormous  output 
insures  lowest  production  costs.  Factory-tCKcoa* 
Burner  plan  makes  prices  rock  bottom.  You  get  the 
benefit.  Many  varieties.  Edwards  metal  roofs  last 
longer,  look  better.  Resist  rust,  fire  and  lightning. 
Roofing,  shingles,  etc.,  of  COPPER  BEARING 
STEEL  at  special  prices.  ^  This  steel  stands  the 
acid  test.  Outlasts  the  building  to  which  applied. 

Ready  Made  Garages  and  Buildings 

Low  in  cost.  Easily  erected.  Permanent,  Good 
looking.  All  types  and  sizea  to  suit  your  purse  and 
purpose.  Now’s  the  time  for  aotion.Write  for  Roof- 
mm  Vrnirir  mm  &ud  Material  Book  No. 
_  f  “  7*  “  162  and  for  Garage  Book. 

EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

BOOKS  312-962  Butler  St., 

ESTIMATES  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


I  Cabinet 
Heaters 

$3750up 


New  FREE 
book  quotes  Re 
duced  Factory  Prices. 
Lower  terms  -»  year  to  pay. 
Choice  of  6  colors  in  New 
Porcelain  Enamel  Ranges. 
New  Circulating  Heaters— 
$37.60  up.  200  styles  and 
sizes.  Cash  or  easy  terms. 
24 -hour  shipments.  80 -day 
free  trial.  860 -day  test. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  27 
years  in  business.  700,000  cus¬ 
tomers.  Write  today  for  FREE 
book. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 
801  Rochester  Ave. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


*A  Kalamazncu 

Direct  to  You” 


,yj- 
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The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come 


(Continued  from  Page  2) 


to  think  I’m  a-complainin’ — fer  I  ain’t. 
Only  hit  does  seem  sort  o’  curious  that 
You’d  let  me  be  down  hyeh — with  me 
a-keerin’  fer  nobody  now,  an’  nobody 
a-keerin’  fer  me.  But  Thy  ways  is  in¬ 
scrutable — leastwise,  that’s  whut  the 
circuit-rider  says — an’  I  ain’t  got  a 
word  more  to  say — Amen.” 

Chad  rose  then  and  Jack,  who  had 
sat  perfectly  still,  with  his  head  cocked 
to  one  side,  and  his  ears  straight  for¬ 
ward  in  wonder  over  this  strange  pro¬ 
ceeding,  sprang  into  the  air,  when 
Chad  picked  up  his  gun,  and,  with  a 
joyful  bark,  circled  a  clump  of  bushes 
and  sped  back,  leaping  as  high  as  the 
little  fellow’s  head  and  trying  to  lick 
his  face — for  Jack  was  a  rover,  too. 

The  sun  was  low  when  the  two  waifs 
turned  their  backs  upon  it,  and  the  blue 
shadows  in  valley  and  ravine  were 
darkening  fast.  Down  the  spur  they 
went  swiftly — across  the  river  and  up 
the  slope  of  Pine  Mountain.  As  they 
climbed,  Chad  heard  the  last  faint 
sound  of  a  cow-bell  far  below  him  and 
he  stopped  short,  with  a  lump  in  his 
throat  that  hurt.  Soon  darkness  fell, 
and,  on  the  very  top,  the  boy  made 
a  fire  with  his  flint  and  steel,  cooked 
a  little  bacon,  warmed  his  corn-pone, 
munched  them  and,  wrapping  his 
blanket  around  him  and  letting  Jack 
curl  into  the  hollow  of  his  legs  and 
stomach,  turned  his  face  to  the  kindly 
stars  and  went  to  sleep. 

II 

FIGHTING  THEIR  WAY 

Twice,  during  the  night,  Jack  rous¬ 
ed  him  by  trying  to  push  himself 
farther  under  the  blanket  and  Chad 
rose  to  rebuild  the  fire.  The  third 
time  he  was  awakened  by  the  subtle 
prescience  of  dawn  and  his  eyes  open¬ 
ed  on  a  flaming  radiance  in  the  east. 
Again  from  habit  he  started  to  spring 
hurriedly  to  his  feet  and,  again  sharp¬ 
ly  conscious,  he  lay  down  again.  There 
was  no  wood  to  cut,  no  fire  to  rekindle, 
no  water  to  carry  from  the  spring,  no 
cow  to  milk,  no  corn  to  hoe;  there  was 
nothing  to  do — nothing.  Morning  after 
morning,  with  a  day’s  hard  toil  at  a 
man’s  task  before  him,  what  would  he 
not  have  given,  when  old  Jim  called 
him,  to  have  stretched  his  aching  little 
legs  down  the  folds  of  the  thick  feath¬ 
er-bed  and  slipped  back  into  the  de¬ 
licious  rest  of  sleep  and  dreams  ?  Now 
he  was  his  own  master  and,  with  a 
happy  sense  of  freedom,  he  brushed 
the  dew  from  his  face  and,  shifting  the 
chunk  under  ^  his  head,  pulled  his  old 
cap  down  a  little  more  on  one  side  and 
closed  his  eyes.  But  sleep  would  not 
come  and  Chad  had  his  first  wonder 
over  the  perverse  result  of  the  full 
choice  to  do,  or  not  to  do.  At  once 
the  first  keen  savor  of  freedom  grew 
less  sweet  to  his  nostrils  and,  straight¬ 
way,  he  began  to  feel  the  first  pressure 
of  the  chain  of  duties  that  was  to  be 
forged  for  him  out  of  his  perfect  lib¬ 
erty,  link  by  link,  and  he  lay  vaguely 
wondering. 

Meanwhile,  the  lake  of  dull  red  be¬ 
hind  the  jagged  lines  of  rose  and  crim¬ 
son  that  streaked  the  east  began  to 
glow  and  look  angry.  But  that  morn¬ 
ing  there  was  a  hush  in  the  woods  that 
Chad  understood.  On  a  sudden,  a  light 
wind  scurried  through  the  trees  and 
showered  the  mist-drops  down.  The 
smoke  from  his  fire  shot  through  the 
low  undergrowth,  without  rising,  and 
the  starting  mists  seemed  to  clutch 
with  long,  white  fingers  at  the  tree- 
tops,  as  though  loath  to  leave  the  safe, 
warm  earth  for  the  upper  air.  A  little 
later,  he  felt  some  great  shadow  be¬ 
hind  him,  and  he  turned  his  face  to  see 
black  clouds  marshalling  on  either 
flank  of  the  heavens  and  fitting  their 
black  wings  together,  as  though  the 


retreating  forces  of  the  night  were 
gathering  for  a  last  sweep  against  the 
east.  A  sword  flashed  blindingly  from 
the  dome  high  above  them  and,  after  it, 
came  one  shaking  peal  that  might  have 
been  the  command  to  charge,  for  Chad 
saw  the  black  hosts  start  fiercely.  Afar 
off,  the  wind  was  coming;  the  trees  be¬ 
gan  to  sway  above  him,  and  the  level 
sea  of  mist  below  began  to  swell,  and 
the  wooded  breakers  seemed  to  pitch 
angrily. 

Challenging  tongues  ran  quivering 
up  the  east,  and  the  lake  of  red  coals 
under  them  began  to  heave  fiercely  in 
answer.  On  either  side  the  lightning 
leaped  upward  and  forward,  striking 
straight  and  low,  sometimes,  as  though 
it  were  ripping  up  the  horizon  to  let 
into  the  conflict  the  host  of  dropping 
stars.  Then  the  artillery  of  the  thun¬ 
der  crashed  in  earnest  through  the 
shaking  heavens,  and  the  mists  below 
pitched  like  smoke  belched  from  gigan¬ 
tic  unseen  cannon.  The  coming  sun  an¬ 
swered  with  upleaping  swords  of  fire 
and,  as  the  black  thunder  hosts  swept 
overhead,  Chad  saw,  for  one  moment, 
the  whole  east  in  a  writhing  storm  of 
fire.  A  thick  darkness  rose  from  the 
first  crash  of  battle  and,  with  the  rush 
of  wind  and  rain,  the  mighty  conflict 
went  on  unseen. 

Chad  had  seen  other  storms  at  sun¬ 
rise,  but  something  happened  now  and 
he  could  never  recall  the  others  nor 
ever  forget  this.  All  it  meant  to  him, 
young  as  he  was  then,  was  unrolled 
slowly  as  the  years  came  on — more 
than  the  first  great  rebellion  of  the 
powers  of  darkness  when,  in  the  begin¬ 
ning,  the  Master  gave  the  first  com¬ 
mand  that  the  seven  days’  work  of 
His  hand  should  float  through  space, 
smitten  with  the  welcoming  rays  of  a 
million  suns;  more  than  the  beginning 
thus  of  light — of  life;  more  even  than 
the  first  birth  of  a  spirit  in  a  living 
thing :  for,  long  afterward,  he  knew 
that  it  meant  the  dawn  of  a  new  con¬ 
sciousness  to  him — the  birth  of  a  new 
spirit  within  him,  and  the  foreshadow¬ 
ed  pain  of  its  slow  mastery  over  his 
passion-racked  body  and  heart.  Never 
was  there  a  crisis,  bodily  or  spiritual, 
on  the  battle-field  or  alone  under  the 
stars,  that  this  storm  did  not  come 
back  to  him.  And,  always,  through  all 
doubt,  and,  indeed,  in  the  end,  when  it 
came  to  him  for  the  last  time  on  his 
bed  of  death,  the  slow  and  sullen  dis¬ 
persion  of  wind  and  rain  on  the  moun¬ 
tain  that  morning  far,  far  back  in  his 
memory,  and  the  quick  coming  of  the 
Sun-king’s  victorious  light  over  the 
glad  hills  and  trees  held  out  to  him  the 
promise  of  a  final  victory  to  the  Sun- 
king’s  King  over  the  darkness  of  all 
death  and  the  final  coming  to  his  own 
brave  spirit  of  peace  and  rest. 

So  Chad,  with  Jack  drawn  close  to 
him,  lay  back,  awe-stricken  and  with 
his  face  wet  from  mysterious  tears. 
The  comfort  of  the  childish  self-pity 
that  came  with  every  thought  of  him¬ 
self,  wandering,  a  lost  spirit  along  the 
mountain-tops,  was  gone  like  a  dream 
and  ready  in  his  heart  was  the  strong 
new  purpose  to  strike  into  the  world 
for  himself.  He  even  took  it  as  a  good 
omen,  when  he  rose,  to  find  his  fire 
quenched,  the  stopper  of  his  powder- 
horn  out,  and  the  precious  black  grains 
scattered  hopelessly  on  the  wet  earth. 
There  were  barely  more  than  three 
charges  left,  and  something  had  to  be 
done  at  once.  First,  he  must  get 
farther  away  from  old  Nathan:  the 
neighbors  might  search  for  him  and 
find  him  and  take  him  back. 

So  he  started  out,  brisk  and  shiver¬ 
ing,  along  the  ridge  path  with  Jack 
bouncing  before  him.  An  hour  later, 
he  came  upon  a  hollow  tree,  filled  with 
doty  wood  which  he  pould  tear  out 


with  his  hands  and  he  built  a  fire  and 
broiled  a  little  more  bacon.  Jack  got 
only  a  bit  this  time  and  barked  re¬ 
proachfully  for  more;  but  Chad  shook 
his  head  and  the  dog  started  out,  with 
both  eyes  open,  to  look  for  his  own 
food.  The  sun  was  high  enough  now 
to  make  the  drenched  world  flash  like 
an  emerald  and  its  warmth  felt  good, 
as  Chad  tramped  the  topmost  edge  of 
Pine  Mountain,  where  the  brush  was 
not  thick  and  where,  indeed,  he  often 
found  a  path  running  a  short  way  and 
turning  into  some  ravine — the  trail  of 
cattle  and  sheep  and  the  pathway  be¬ 
tween  one  little  valley  settlement  and 
another.  He  must  have  made  ten  miles 
and  more  by  noon — for  he  was  a  sturdy 
walker  and  as  tireless  almost  as  Jack 
— and  ten  miles  is  a  long  way  in  the 
mountains,  even  now.  So,  already, 
Chad  was  far  enough  away  to  have  no 
fear  of  pursuit,  even  if  old  Nathan 
wanted  him  back,  which  was  doubtful. 
On  the  top  of  the  next  point,  Jack  treed 
a  squirrel  and  Chad  took  a  rest  and 
brought  him  down,  shot  through  the 
head  and,  then  and  there,  skinned  and 
cooked  him  and  divided  with  Jack 
squarely. 

“Jack,”  he  said,  as  he  reloaded  his 
gun,  “we  can’t  keep  this  up  much  long¬ 
er.  I  hain’t  got  more’n  two  more  loads 
o’  powder  here.” 

And,  thereupon.  Jack  leaped  sudden¬ 
ly  in  the  air  and,  turning  quite  around, 
lighted  with  his  nose  pointed,  as  it  was 
before  he  sprang.  Chad  cocked  the  old 
gun  and  stepped  forward.  A  low  hiss¬ 
ing  whir  rose  a  few  feet  to  one  side 
of  the  path  and,  very  carefully,  the 
boy  climbed  a  fallen  trunk  and  edged 
his  way,  very  carefully,  toward  the 
sound:  and  there,  by  a  dead  limb  and 
with  his  ugly  head  reared  three  inches 
above  his  coil  of  springs,  was  a  rattle¬ 
snake.  The  sudden  hate  in  the  boy’s 
face  was  curious — it  was  instinctive, 
primitive,  deadly.  He  must  shoot  off¬ 
hand  now  and  he  looked  down  the  long 
barrel,  shaded  with  tin,  until  the  sight 
caught  on  one  of  the  beady,  unblinking 
eyes  and  pulled  the  trigger.  Jack 
leaped  with  the  sound,  in  spite  of 
Chad’s  yell  of  warning,  which  was  use¬ 
less,  for  the  ball  had  gone  true  and 
the  poison  was  set  loose  in  the  black, 
crushed  head. 

“Jack,”  said  Chad,  “we  just  got  to 
go  down  now.” 

So  they  went  on  swiftly  through  the 
heat  of  the  early  afternoon.  It  was 
very  silent  up  there.  Now  and  then, 
a  brilliant  blue- jay  would  lilt  from  a 
stunted  oak  with  the  flute-like  love- 
notes  of  spring;  or  a  lonely  little  brown 
fellow  would  hop  with  a  low  chirp  from 
one  bush  to  another  as  though  he  had 
been  lost  up  there  for  years  and  had 
grown  quite  hopeless  about  seeing  his 
kind  again. 

The  sun  had  dropped  midway  be¬ 
tween  the  zenith  and  the  blue  bulks 
rolling  westward  and,  at  the  next  gap, 
a  broader  path  ran  through  it  and  down 
the  mountain.  This,  Chad  knew,  led 
to  a  settlement  and,  with  a  last  look 
of  choking  farewell  to  his  own  world, 
he  turned  down.  At  once,  the  sense 
of  possible  human  companionship  was 
curiously  potent:  at  once,  the  boy’s 
half-wild  manner  changed  and,  though 
alert  and_  still  watchful,  he  whistled 
cheerily  to  Jack,  threw  his  gun  over 
his  shoulder,  and  walked  erect  and  con¬ 
fident.  His  pace  slackened.  Careless¬ 
ly  now  his  feet  tramped  beds  of  soft 
exquisite  moss  and  lone  little  settle¬ 
ments  of  foreget-me-nots,  and  his  long 
riflle-barrel  brushed  laurel  blossoms 
down  in  a  shower  behind  him. 

At  the  first  spur  down  which  the 
road  turned,  he  could  see  smoke  in 
the  valley.  The  laurel  blooms  and 
rhododendron  bells  hung  in  thicker. 


clusters  and  of  a  deeper  pink.  Here 
and  there  was  a  blossoming  wild  cu¬ 
cumber  and  an  umbrella-tree  with 
huger  flowers  and  leaves;  and,  some¬ 
times,  a  giant  magnolia  with  a  thick 
creamy  flower  that  the  boy  could  not 
have  spanned  with  both  hands  and  big, 
thin  oval  leaves,  a  man’s  stride  front 
tip  to  stem.  Soon,  he  was  below  the 
sunlight  and  in  the  cool  shadows  where 
the  water  ran  noisily  and  the  air  hum¬ 
med  with  the  wings  of  bees.  On  the 
last  spur,  he  came  upon  a  cow  brows¬ 
ing  on  sassafras-bushes  right  in  the 
path  and  the  last  shadow  of  his  loneli¬ 
ness  straightway  left  him.  She  was 
old,  mild,  and  unfearing,  and  she  start¬ 
ed  down  the  road  in  front  of  him  as 
though  she  thought  he  had  come  to 
drive  her  home,  or  as  though  she  knew 
he  was  homeless  and  was  leading  him 
to  shelter.  A  little  farther  on,  the 
river  flashed  up  a  welcome  to  him 
through  the  trees  and  at  the  edge  of 
the  water,  her  mellow  bell  led  him 
down  stream  and  he  followed.  In  the 
next  hollow,  he  stooped  to  drink  from 
a  branch  that  ran  across  the  road  and, 
when  he  rose  to  start  again,  his  bare 
feet  stopped  as  though  riven  suddenly 
to  the  ground;  for,  half  way  up  the 
next  low  slope,  was  another  figure  as 
motionless  as  his — with  a  bare  head, 
bare  feet,  a  startled  face  and  wide 
eyes — but  motionless  only  until  the 
eyes  met  his:  then  there  was  a  flash 
of  bright  hair  and  scarlet  homespun, 
and  the  little  feet,  that  had  trod  dowm 
the  centuries  to  meet  his,  left  the  earth 
as  though  they  had  wings  and  Chad 
saw  them,  in  swift  flight,  pass  silently 
over  the  hill.  The  next  moment.  Jack 
came  too  near  the  old  brindle  and, 
with  a  sweep  of  her  horns  at  him  and 
a  toss  of  tail  and  heels  in  the  air,  she 
•  too,  swept  over  the  slope  and  on,  until 
the  sound  of  her  bell  passed  out  of 
hearing.  Even  to-day,  in  lonely  parts 
of  Cumberland,  the  sudden  coming  of 
a  stranger  may  put  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  to  flight — something  like  this  had 
happened  before  to  Chad — but  the  sud¬ 
den  desertion  and  the  sudden  silence 
drew  him  in  a  flash  back  to  the  lonely 
cabin  he  had  left  and  the  lonely  graves 
under  the  big  poplar  and,  with  a  quiv¬ 
ering  lip,  he  sat  down.  Jack,  too, 
dropped  to  his  haunches  and  sat  hope¬ 
less,  but  not  for  long.  The  chill  of 
night  was  coming  on  and  Jack  was  get¬ 
ting  hungry.  So  he  rose  presently  and 
trotted  ahead  and  squatted  again, 
looking  back  and  waiting.  But  still 
Chad  sat  irresolute  and,  in  a  moment. 
Jack  heard  something  that  disturbed 
him,  for  he  threw  his  ears  toward  the 
top  of  the  hill  and,  with  a  growl,  trot¬ 
ted  back  to  Chad  and  sat  close  to  him, 
looking  up  the  slope.  Chad  rose  then 
with  his  thumb  on  the  lock  of  his  gun 
and  over  the  hill  came  a  tall  figure  and 
a  short  one,  about  Chad’s  size;  and  a 
dog,  with  white  feet  and  white  face, 
that  was  bigger  than  Jack :  and  behind 
them,  three  more  figures,  one  of  which 
was  the  tallest  of  the  group.  All  stop¬ 
ped  when  they  saw  Chad,  who  dropped 
the  butt  of  his  gun  at  once  to  the 
ground.  At  once  the  strange  dog,  with 
a  low  snarl,  started  down  toward  the 
two  little  strangers  with  his  yellow 
ears  pointed,  the  hair  -bristling  along 
his  back,  and  his  teeth  in  sight.  Jack 
answered  the  challenge  with  an  eager 
whimper,  but  dropped  his  tail,  at 
Chad’s  sharp  command — for  Chad  did 
not  care  to  meet  the  world  as  an  enemy, 
when  he  was  looking  for  a  friend.  The 
group  stood  dumb  with  astonishment 
for  a  moment  and  the  small  boy's 
mouth  was  wide-open  with  surprise,  but 
the  strange  dog  came  on  and  with  his 
tail  rigid,  and  lifting  his  feet  high. 

(To  Be  Continued) 
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Classified  Ads 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


A  Place  to  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 

Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Classified  ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a  word.  The  minimum 
charge  per  insertion  is  $1.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and 
whole  number,  including  name  and  address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main 
St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven  words. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired. 
Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low 
rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany 
your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TWO  FOXHOUNDS  FOR  SALE  cheap.  Deer  hunt¬ 
ers  accommodated.  DAVID  WOOD,  Stony  Creek,  N.  Y. 


4  MONTHS  PUPPIES  $5  Beagle  Bull  Terrier  cross. 
Both  parents  trained  on  coon  and  squirrel,  sire  has 
caught  42  coons.  L.  M.  DAVED.  Phillipsport,  N.  Y. 


free  dog  book,  Polk  Miller’s  famous  dog  book 
on  diseases  of  dogs.  Instructions  on  feeding  care  and 
breeding  with  symptom  chart.  POLK  MILLER. 
PRODUCT  CORP.,  1021  W.  Broad  St..  Richmond.  Va. 


HUNDRED  HUNTING  HOUNDS  Cheap.  Trial.  Dog 
Supplies.  Catalogue.  KASKASKENNELS.  SCSI,  Her¬ 
rick.  Ill. 


LIVE  STOCK 


Cattle 


PUREBRED  and  GRADE  HOLSTEIN  cows.  Accred¬ 
ited.  Abortion  free.  W.  R.  I’ORTEUS.  Portlandville, 
N.  Y. 


LILLIS  LAKE  HEREFORD  RANCH— Hereford  herd 
bulls,  ready  for  immediate  service.  These  Herefords 
are  founded  on  the  best  blood  obtainable.  Prize  win¬ 
ners  for  sale  at  very  reasonable  prices.  WILLIAM  J. 
LILLIS.  Owner.  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


Sheep 


REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS 
with  size  and  quality.  The  kind  that  give  satis¬ 
faction.  FRED  VAN  VTjEET  &  SONS.  Lodi,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 9  Hampshire  yearling  rams.  15  Hamp¬ 
shire  ram  lambs.  ROBSON  BROTHERS.  HaU.  N.  Y. 


DORSETS — IVE  ARE  OFFERING  choice  yearling 
Rams,  of  good  type,  nice  condition,  suitable  for  cross¬ 
breeding,  as  low  as  $35  each,  while  they  last.  All 
stock  on  approval.  TRANQUILLITY  FARMS,  Arthur 
Banks,  JIgr.  Allamuchy,  N.  J. 


POULTRY 


TANCRED  WHITE  lA'lGIIORN  PULLETS.  Grand¬ 
daughters  of  290  egg  .sire  having  three  generations  over 
250.  Large  eggs.  Vigorous.  March  hatched  $1.50  each. 
SHADYLAWN  poultry  FARM,  Hughesville,  Pa. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS  from  N.  Y.-  State, 
Certified  stock.  R.  B.  PEARSALL,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS— WHIITE  LEGHORNS,  Jersey  Black  Giants 
from  free  range,  all  ages,  ready  for  shipment.  OLEN 
HOPKINSON,  South  Columbia,  N.  Y. 


Baby  Chicks 


CHICKS — S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns  $10-100;  White  Leg¬ 
horns  $8-100;  Barred  Rooks  &  Reds  $9-100;  White 
Rocks  $12-100;  Heavy  mixed  $8-100;  Light  $7-100.  If 
not  satisfactory,  I  will  make  it  right.  Write  for  cata¬ 
logue.  JACOB  NIEMOND,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  *Pa. 


CHICKS  C.O.D.  100  Rocks  or  Reds  $10;  Leghorns. 
$8;  Heavy  mixed  $8;  Light  $7.  Delivery  guaranteed. 
Feeding  system,  raising  95%  to  maturity,  free.  C.  M. 
LAUVER.  Box  26,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


LEGHORN  PULLETS— 15  weeks  $1.25  each,  im¬ 
mediate  shipment.  F.  A.  SPENCER.  RexviUe,  N.  Y. 


LEGHORNS  7c,  Anconas  8,  Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas  9, 
Wyandottes  10.  CONTINENTAL  HATCHERY,  York. 
Pa. 


RICH  MAN’S  CORN  Harvester,  poor  man’s  price — 
only  $25.00  with  bundle  typing  attachment.  Free  cata¬ 
log  showing  pictures  of  harvester.  PROCESS  CO., 
Salina.  Kan. 


_ Stanchions _ 

CRUMB’S  STANCHIONS  are  guaranteed  to  please 
the  purchaser.  They  are  shipped  subject  to  trial  in 
the  buyers’  stable.  They  are  right.  Also  steel  partitions, 
stalls  and  stanchions.  Water  bowls.  Litter  and  Feed 
Carriers,  and  other  barn  equipment.  Send  for  booklet. 
WALLACE  B.  CRUMB.  Box  A,  Forrestville,  Conn. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE — 90  Acre  potato,  poultry  and  dairy  farm, 
comfortable  12  room  house,  large  poultry  house,  barn, 
other  buildings.  Near  good  markets,  schools  and 
churches.  RANDAL  DAVIS.  R.  D.  1,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


SALE— Choice  dairy  farm  172  acres;  dark  loam  soil, 
spring  watered.  48  head  stock,  2  horses;  all  crops, 
tools.  Nice  8  room  house  running  water;  basement 
barn.  Only  $12,000.  Reasonable  payment.  THEO. 
FULLER,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


IF  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED  in  buying  a  farm  in 
one  of  the  most  fertile  sections  of  New  York  State, 
where  diversified  farming  has  been  carried  on  suc¬ 
cessfully  for  years;  excellent  blue  grass  pastures,  and 
where  the  purebred  cattle  and  thoroughbred  horse  in¬ 
dustry  is  growing,  write  LEO  M.  ALLEN,  Geneseo,  N. 
Y.  “IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE  GENESEE  COUNTRY.’’ 


HELP  WANTED 


A  TRAINING  SCHOOL  for  cow-testing  association 
testers  will  be  held  at  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Ith¬ 
aca,  N.  Y.,  September  10  to  22,  1928.  Students 
should  be  about  20  years  old  and  farm  reared;  those 
from  vocational  schools  preferred.  Address  G.  W. 
TAILBY.  JR.,  Department  of  Animal  Husbandry,  Ith¬ 
aca,  N.  Y. 


LUMBER— BUILDING 
SUPPLIES 


ROOFING  PAPER,  3-ply,  $1.35  per  roll,  100  sq-ft. 
Prepaid.  Asphalt  shingles,  roofcoating,  paint.  Send  for 
price  list.  WINIKER  BROS..  MiUis,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — 12x24  spruce  stave  silo,  $207.80,  com¬ 
plete  with  roof.  Other  sizes  at  proportionate  prices. 
Prompt  shipments.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  INC.,  Lacey- 
ville.  Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


USED  CIVIL  WAR  envelopes  with  flags  and  de¬ 
signs  on,  $1  to  $15  paid.  Other  envelopes  before  1871 
bought.  W.  L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  old  bags.  W’e  pay  excellent 
prices.  Write  for  prices.  We  pay  freight.  OWASCO 
BAG  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


HAVE  YOU  EVER  considered  weaving  rugs  at  home 
to  make  money?  An  enjoyable  business,  now  more 
profitable  than  ever.  Our  new  catalog  will  interest  you. 
Write  for  it  today.  UNION  LOO*I  WORKS,  332  Fac¬ 
tory  St.,  Boonville,  N.  Y. 


PATENT  ATTORNEYS 


PATENT  SENSE — Valuable  book  (free)  for  inventors 
seeking  largest  deserved  profits.  Established  1869. 
LACEY  &  LACEY.  665  F.  St..  Washington,  D.  C. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

CERTIFIED  HONOR  WHEAT  SEED.  CoUege  in¬ 
spected.  Improved  selection  Dawson’s  Golden  Chaff. 
High  yielding  and  hardy.  JONES  &  WILSON,  Hall, 
N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY,  BLACKBERRY. 
Grape,  Wineberry,  Loganberry.  Asparagus  plants  for 
September  and  October  planting.  Catalogue  free. 
ILARRY  E.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


PEACH  AND  Al’PLE  TREES  $5  per  100  and  up. 
F'ruits,  ornamental  trees,  vines.  TENNESSEE  NURS¬ 
ERY  CO.,  Box  202,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


PEACH  AND  APPLE  TREES  $5;  $7.50  per  100  .and 
up.  Complete  assortment  fruits,  berries,  vines,  orna¬ 
mental  trees,  vines,  shrubs,  evergreens.  Catalog  in 
colors  free.  TENNESSEE  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Box 
102,  Cleveland.  Tenn. 


OLD-FASHIONED  HARDY  FLOWER  plants  for 
September  and  October  planting.  235  varieties  of 
Hollyhocks,  Delphiniums,  Bleeding  Hearts,  Phloxes, 
Irises.  Columbines,  Lupines,  Oriental  Poppies,  Ane¬ 
mones,  Mertemsias,  Hardy  Lilies  and  other  Hardy 
Perennials  that  live  outdoors  during  winter  and  will 
bloom  next  summer  and  every  summer  for  many 
years.  Also  Boses,  Pansies,  Hedge  plants.  Shrubs, 
Vines.  Catalogue  free.  ‘HARRY  E.  SQUIRES,  Hamp¬ 
ton  Bays.  N.  Y. 


TOBACCO 


SUMMER  SPECIAL:  Guaranteed  chewing  or  smok¬ 
ing  5  lbs.  $1.00;  ten  $1.75;  50  cigars  $1.75;  pipe  free, 
pay  when  received.  FARMERS  TOBACCO  ASSO¬ 
CIATION,  West  Paducah,  Ky, 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.25. 
Smoking  5  lbs.  $1.00.  Box  50  Cigars  $1.75.  Pay 
when  received.  Pipe  free.  FARMERS  UNION,  A6, 
Paducah,  Ky. 


TREE  AND  GRASS  KILLERS 


BO-KO-ENOUGH  TO  KILL  50  trees  $1.00.  pO-KO 
CO.,  Jonestown,  Miss. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


LADIES’  PINE  LISLE  STOCKINGS,  3  pair  $1.  Gun- 
metal,  Grey,  Beige,  Nude,  Black,  Champagne,  sizes 
8%-I014.  Good  openings  for  agents.  A.  H.  TALBOT 
SALES  CO.,  Norwood,  Mass. 


WOOL— HIDES— FURS 


WOOL  WANTED — I  specialize  in  wool  and  sheep 
pelts.  ALVAH  A.  CONOVER,  Lebanon,  New  Jersey. 


READER’S  ORDER  FOR  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

Rates  Only  7  Cents  A  Word  Per  Insertion 
American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


Gentlemen:  Kindly  classify  and  insert  my  advertisement  of  . 

words  to  appear  .  times  in  your  paper.  Enclosed  find  remittance 

of  $ .  to  pay  for  advertisement,  which  reads  as  follows: 


NAME  . 

ADDRESS  . 

Bank  Reference . 

For  only  7  cents  a  word  you  can  place  your  story  of  your  wants  or  what 
you  have  to  sell  in  nearly  150,000  homes. 


HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How’ 


Fresh  Water  Helps  Hogs  to  Gain 


By  Ray  Inman 


,  Close iotftt 

'q^A\N  more RAPiOLY 0^" 


WATERERS 

close  to  the 


LOTS©  WATER. 
AGOOO  thing 
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TH' FIRST 
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water  an 
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H  ERE, -FOLKS,  \S 
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automatic  waterer 
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Smith’s  Plans  to  Help  Agriculture 


of  the  Democratic  Party,  to  assure  to 
each  State  its  complete  right  of  local 
self-government.  I  believe  it  is  a  solu¬ 
tion  which  would  to-day  be  offered  by  through  the  banking  system,  it  is  bad 


(Continued  from  Page  5) 

of  economic  life,  be  it  by  tariff,  by  as¬ 
sistance  to  merchant  marine,  by  control 
of  the  flow  of  money  and  capital 


Jefferson,  or  Jackson  or  Cleveland  or 
Wilson,  if  those  great  leaders  were  with 
us. 

Distress  in  Agriculture 

“Publicity  agents  of  the  Republican 
administration  have  written  so  many 
articles  on  our  general  prosperity,  that 
they  have  prevented  the  average  man 
from  having  a  proper  appreciation  of 


logic,  bad  economics  and  an  abandon¬ 
ment  of  government  responsibility  to 
say  that  as  to  agriculture  alone,  the 
government  should  not  aid. 

Control  of  Surplus  Necessary 

“Co-operative,  co-ordinated  market¬ 
ing  and  warehousing  of  surplus  farm 
products  is  essential  just  as  co-ordi- 


the  degree  of  distress  existing  to-day  ^ated,  co-operative  control  of  the  flow 
among  farmers  and  stockraisers.  From 
1910  to  the  present  time  the  farm  debt 
has  increased  by  the  striking  sum  of 
ten  billions  of  dollars,  or  from  four 
billion  to  fourteen  billion  dollars.  The 
value  of  farm  property  between  1920 
and  1925  decreased  by  twenty  billions 
of  dollars.  This  depression  made 
itself  felt  in  an  enormous  increase  of 
bank  failures  in  the  agi’icultural  dis¬ 
tricts.  In  1927  there  were  830  bank 
failures,  with  total  liabilities  of  over 
270  millions  of  dollars,  almost  entirely 
in  the  agricultural  sections,  as  against 
49  such  failures  during  the  last  year 
of  President  Wilson’s  administration. 

No  Fair  Return  Since  1920 


of  capital  was  found  necessary  to  the 
regulation  of  our  country’s  finances. 
To  accomplish  financial  stability,  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  was  called  into 
being  by  a  Democratic  administration. 
The  question  for  agriculture  is  complex. 
Any  plan  devised  must  also  be  co-or¬ 
dinated  with  the  other  phases  of  our 
business  institutions.  Our  platform  de¬ 
clares  for  the  development  of  co-opera¬ 
tive  marketing  and  an  earnest  endeavor 
to  solve  the  problem  of  the  distribution 
of  the  cost  of  dealing  with  crop  sur¬ 
pluses  over  the  marketed  unit  of  the 
crop  whose  producers  are  benefited  by 
such  assistance.  Only  the  mechanics 
remain  to  be  devised.  I  propose  to 
substitute  action  for  inaction  and 
friendliness  for  hostility.  In  my  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  government  of  my 
State,  whenever  I  was  confronted  with 
a  problem  of  this  character,  I  called 
into  conference  those  best  equipped  on 
the  particular  subject  in  hand.  I  shall 
follow  that  course  with  regard  to  agri¬ 
culture.  Farmers  and  farm  leaders 


“The  Report  of  November  17,  1927, 
of  a  Special  Committee '  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Land  Grant  Colleges  and 
Universities  states;  ‘Incomes  from 
farming  since  1920  have  not  been  suf¬ 
ficient  to  pay  a  fair  return  on  the  cur¬ 
rent  value  of  capital  used  and  a  fair 
waee  for  the  farmer’s  labor,  or  to  per-  , 

mit  farm  people  to  maintain  a  standard  with  such  constructive  aid  as  will 
of  living  comparable  with  other  groups  from  sound  economists  and  fair  minded 
of  like  ability.’  The  Business  Men’s  leaders  of  finance  and  business  must 
Commission  on  Agriculture  said  in  No-  work  out  the  detail.  There  are  vary- 
vember,  1927,  ‘Since  the  war,  the  ing  plans  for  the  attainment  of  the 
prices  of  farm  products  have  persisted  end  which  is  to  be  accomplished^  Such 
in  an  uneconomic  and  unfavorable  ad-  plans  should  be  subjected  at  once  to 
justment  to  the  general  scale  of  prices  searching,  able  and  fair  minded  an- 

<5Prvif>Ps-’’  and  ‘the  alysis,  because  the  interests  of  all  re- 
dLparft7Sween"uS“nd  Trm  4-  that  the  aolution  shall  he  econom- 

comes  has  "If  I  am  elected,  I  shall  immediately 

bln”l5fnu]?tions ‘The  value  of  farm  after  election  ask  leaders  of  the  type 
land  ^  and  Sm  nTonertv  decreased  I  have  named  irrespective  of  party  to 
vfpptiiv  in  thP  nos? wSrdeflatSff  aS  enter  upon  this  task.  I  shall  join  with 
Srnumhe'S  ^rfa^mms  haveTost'aU  them  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties 


lations  to  Nicaragua,  Mexico  and  other 
Latin- American  countries. 

On  the  limitation  of  armaments  Gov¬ 
ernor  Smith  said,  “I  believe  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  desire  to  assume  their  fair 
share  of  responsibility  for  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  a  world  of  which  they  are  a 
part  without  political  alliance  with  any 
foreign  nation.  I  pledge  myself  to  a  re¬ 
sumption  of  a  real  endeavor  to  make 
the  outlawry  of  war  effective  by  re¬ 
moving  its  causes  and  to  substitute  the 
methods  of  conciliation,  conference,  ar¬ 
bitration  and  judicial  determination.’’ 

The  Governor  stated  that  he  was  in 
favor  of  the  study  of  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject  of  transportation  regarding  rail¬ 
roads,  terminal  facilities  and  inland 
waterways  for  the  purpose  of  increas¬ 
ing  the  efficiency  of  transportation  and 
distribution. 

On  conservation  of  natural  resources 
he  said  in  part,  “I  pledge  myself  to  a 
progressive,  liberal  conservation  policy 
*  *  *  No  nation  in  history  has  been 
more  careless  about  the  conservation 
of  natural  resources  than  has  ours 
.•s  :ic  >>  jje  was  particularly  bitter 
against  the  policy  of  private  corpor¬ 
ations  gaining  control  of  natural  and 
public  resources,  and  said  he  was  in 
favor  of  public  ownership  and  control 
of  water  power. 

In  concluding  his  address  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  said: 

Need  People  of  Character 

“While  this  is  a  government  of  laws 
and  not  of  men,  laws  do  not  execute 
themselves.  We  must  have  people  of 
character  and  outstanding  ability  to 
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serve  the  nation.  To  me  one  of  the 
greatest  elements  of  satisfaction  in  my 
nomination  is  the  fact  that  I  owe  it  to 
no  one  man  or  set  of  men.  I  can  with 
complete  honesty  make  the  statement 
that  my  nomination  was  brought  about 
by  no  promise  given  or  implied  by  me 
or  any  one  in  my  behalf.  I  will  not 
be  influenced  in  appointments  by  the 
question  of  a  person’s  wet  or  dry  atti¬ 
tude,  by  whether  he  is  rich  or  poor, 
whether  he  comes  from  the  north, 
south,  east  or  west,  or  by  what  church 
he  attends  in  the  worship  of  God.  'The 
sole  standard  of  my  appointments  will 
be  the  same  as  they  have  been  in  my 
Governorship — integrity  of  the  man  or 
woman  and  his  or  her  ability  to  give 
me  the  greatest  possible  aid  in  devoted 
service  to  the  people. 

“In  this  spirit  I  enter  upon  the  cam¬ 
paign.  During  its  progress  I  shall  talk 
at  length  on  many  pf  the  issues  to 
which  I  have  referred  in  this  accept¬ 
ance  address,  as  well  as  other  import¬ 
ant  questions.  I  shall  endeavor  to 
conduct  this  campaign  on  the  high 
plane  that  befits  the  intelligence  of  our 
citizens. 

“Victory,  simply  for  the  sake  of 
achieving  it,  is  empty.  I  am  entirely 
satisfied  of  our  success  in  November 
because  I  am  sure  we  are  right  and 
therefore  sure  that  our  victory  means 
progress  for  our  nation.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  wisdom  of  our  platform. 
I  pledge  a  complete  devotion  to  the 
welfare  of  our  country  and  our  people. 
I  place  that  welfare  above  every  other 
consideration  and  I  am  satisfied  that 
our  party  is  in  a  position  to  promote 
it.  To  that  end  I  here  and  now  declare 
to  my  fellow  countrymen  from  one  end 
of  the  United  States  to  the  other,  that 
I  will  dedicate  myself  with  all  the 
power  and  energy  that  I  possess  to  the 
service  of  our  great  Republic.’’ 


Sow  Fails  to  Breed 


during  the  coming  winter  and  present 
to  Congress  immediately  upon  its  con¬ 
vening,  the  solution  recommended  by 
the  body  of  men  best  fitted  to  render 
...  this  signal  service  to  the  nation.  I 
-  -  ,  ...  While  agriculture  support  the  activities  of  this  body 

is  one  of  the  most  individualized  and  g,  satisfactory  law  is  placed  upon 

independent  of  enterprises,  still  as  the  statute  books.’’ 

report  of  the  Business  Men’s  Commis- 


their  property  in  this  process. 

Agriculture  Concerns  All 

“We  have  not  merely  a  problem  of 
helping  the  farmer. 


1 


Sion  points  out,  ‘Agriculture  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  public  function,  affected  with 
a  clear  and  unquestionable  public  in¬ 
terest.’  The  country  is  an  economic 
whole.  If  the  buying  power  of  agricul¬ 
ture  is  impaired,  the  farmer  makes 
fewer  trips  to  Main  Street.  The  shop 
owmer  suffers  because  he  has  lost  a 
large  part  of  his  trade.  The  manufac¬ 
turer  who  supplies  him  likewise  suf¬ 
fers  as  does  the  wage  earner,  because 
the  manufacturer  is  compelled  to  cur¬ 
tail  his  production.  And  the  banker 
cannot  collect  his  debts  or  safely  ex¬ 
tend  further  credit.  This  country  can¬ 
not  be  a  healthy,  strong  economic  body 
if  one  of  its  members,  so  fundamentally 
important  as  agriculture,  is  sick  almost 
to  the  point  of  economic  death. 

Tariff  Ineffective 

“The  tariff  is  ineffective  on  commodi- 
-ties  of  which  there  is  exportable  sur¬ 
plus  without  controlled  sale  of  the  sur¬ 
plus.  Our  platform  points  the  way  to 
make  the  tariff  effective  for  crops  of 
which  Vv^e  produce  a  surplus.  There 
has  been  government  interference  with 
laws  of  supply  and  demand  to  benefit 
industry,  commerce  and  finance.  It 
has  been  one-sided  because  business,  in- 
dusti'y  and  finance  would  have  been 
helped  more  if  proper  attention  had 
been  given  to  the  condition  of  agri¬ 
culture.  Nothing  of  substance  has 
been  done  to  bring  this  basic  part  of 
our  national  life  into  conformity  with 
the  economic  system  that  has  been  set 
up  by  law.  Government  should  inter¬ 
fere  as  little  as  possible  with  business. 
But  if  it  does  interfere  with  one  phase 


Views  on  Other  Problems 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  gave  his  views  at  length  on  many 
other  American  problems.  He  prom¬ 
ised  no  drastic  changes  in  the  tariff 
law.  He  bitterly  criticized  the  Repub¬ 
lican  Administration’s  foreign  policy 


I  have  a  sow  that  has  failed  to  come 
in  heat  for  some  time.  Is  there  any 
remedy  for  this  condition? 

F.  D.  Z.,  New  York. 

T  IS  not  a  very  common  experience 
for  a  sow  to  fail  to  show  oestrum, 
but  occasionally  this  condition  is 
known.  In  some  cases  the  sow  ,  is 
either  diseased  or  in  some  way  ab¬ 
normal  internally  and  so  it  is  a 
physiological  impossibility  for  her  to 
come  in  heat. 

In  many  cases  however  the  condi¬ 
tion  is  brought  on  by  lack  of  exercise 
and  too  heavy  feeding  on  carbonaceous 
feeds.  In  the  latter  condition  an 
open  run  and  the  use  of  feeds  relatively 
high  in  animal  protein  and  mineral 
matter  are  clearly  indicated.  Some¬ 
times  a  sow  has  been  brought  in  heat 


with  another  period  of  stimulation  as 
above  indicated.  Certain  it  is  that  if 
the  sow  does  not  yield  to  this  treat¬ 
ment  you  may  fairly  safely  conclude 
that  she  is  a  failure  as  a  breeder. 

Sometimes  these  cases  yield  to  vet¬ 
erinary  treatment  but  often  the  ex¬ 
pense  involved  is  too  great  to  justify 
such  procedure.— R.  B.  Hinman 


with  particular  reference  to  our  re- by  following  a  period  of  low  feeding 


LOUIS  Taber  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  national  master  of  the  Grange,  was  the 
speaker  and  the  guest  of  honor  at  the  annual  picnic  of  the  Allegany  County 
farmers,  held  at  Camp  Shewanna,  near  Belvidere,  N.  Y.  recently.  Left  to 
right:  Milo  E.  Thompson,  Allegany  County  Farm  Bureau  Agent;  Fred  J. 
Freestone  of  Interlaken,  master  of  the  New  York  State  grange;  Alva  Ran¬ 
dolph,  Alfred,  president  of  the  Allegany  County  Farm  Bureau  and  National 
Grange  Master  Taber. 


Be  Careful  in  Entering 
.  Newly  Filled  Silos 

Is  there  any  truth  in  the  idea  that  it  is 
dangerous  to  go  into  a  silo  just  after  it 
is  filled. — B.  W.,  New  York. 

Yes,  the  fermentation  which  the  corn 
undergoes  results  in  the  formation 
of  carbon  dioxide,  a  gas  which  suffo¬ 
cates.  It  is  heavier  than  air  and  odor¬ 
less,  so  that  when  a  man  enters  a  par¬ 
tially  filled  silo  where  the  next  open 
door  is  above  his  head  he  may  sud¬ 
denly  find  himself  too  weak  to  climb 
out  and  dies  of  suffocation. 

Starting  the  cutter  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes  before  going  into  the  silo  stirs 
up  the  air  and  makes  it  safe. 


Controlling  Cabbage  Worms 

What  is  the  best  way  to  control  cab¬ 
bage  worms?  Is  there  any  danger  to  the 
folks  that  eat  cabbage  if  poison  is  used. 
— B.  D.,  New  York. 

The  Geneva  Experiment  Station 
recommends  a  dust  composed  of  15 
parts  of  powdered  lead  arsenate  to  100 
parts  of  hydrated  lime.  Inasmuch  as 
the  outer  leaves  are  always  removed 
there  is  no  danger  in  eating  cabbage 
dusted  in  this  way. 


Well  placed  groups  of  ghrubs  always 
go  well  in  the  general  landscape.  In 
group  plantings,  place  the  taller  shrubs 
in  the  center.  The  group  should  then 
be  banked  down  to  the  ground  with  a 
succession  of  shorter  shrubs  on  the  out¬ 
side. 
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Ihe  Service  Bureau 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interesti,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


State  Troopers  Locate  Stolen  Car 


A  man  who  was  working  for  me  re¬ 
cently  left  without  notice  and  took  my  car 
with  him.  I  am  asking  if  you  can  help 
me  to  find  it.  He  took  the  car  on  July 
23  some  time  in  the  night  and  had  neither 
a  driver’s  license  nor  a  car  license. 

OUR  subscriber  included  a  complete 
description  of  the  car  and  of  the 
thief  and  we  immediately  forwarded 
this  to  the  Albany  headquarters  of  the 
state  troopers  where  it  was  sent  to 
each  of  the  barracks  in  the  state. 

On  August  9  we  were  very  glad  to 


Reward  Check  Buys 
Hens 

I  RECEIVED  the  check  for  $50. 

for  getting  a  chicken  thief.  It 
comes  in  handy.  Thanks  ever  so 
much.  I  used  it  to  buy  40  hens. 
It  seems  as  if  the  thieves  will 
learn  to  stay  away  from  those 
A.  A.  Service  Bureau  signs. 
Yours  truly, 

H.  S.  Near, 

Sherman,  N.  Y. 


learn  that  the  car  had  been  recovered 
by  some  members  of  Troop  B  at 
Malone  and  returned  to  our  subscriber. 
We  feel  that  much  credit  is  due  to  the 
troopers  of  the  Malone  barracks  for 
the  prompt  action  secured  on  this  case. 

Few  Farmers  Can  Afford 
Speculative  Investments 

We  have  been  receiving  a  letter  every 
day  from  60  Wall  Street,  New  York  City 
advising  that  I  invest  in  the  Aircraft 
Development  Corporation.  We  have  also 
received  two  long  distance  telephone  calls 
from  the  same  concern.  Can  you  tell  me 
anything  about  this  stock. 

AS  a  general  proposition  we  feel  that 
it  is  safe  to  avoid  any  stock  which 
is  sold  in  this  manner.  We  are  in¬ 
formed  that  money  invested  in  this 
company  will  be  used  for  further  re¬ 
search  in  the  problems  of  aviation.  We 
believe  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  any 
quick  returns  can  be  expected  on  it  and 
there  is  no  certainty  that  there  will 
ever  be  any  returns  on  it. 

It  is  a  new  stock  and  as  such  can  be 
only  called  “speculative.” 


do  this  we  would  have  little  doubt  but 
that  the  case  would  be  dropped. 

This  only  emphasizes  the  advice 
which  is  frequently  given  in  the  Ser¬ 
vice  Bureau  columns  not  to  sign  any 
paper  until  it  is  read  and  thoroughly 
understood.  This  agent  was  in,  a  hurry 
for  one  reason  only  and  that  was  to  get 
action  from  our  subscribers  before  they 
had  the  time  to  thoroughly  consider 
the  matter. 


to  have  the  letter  returned  from  the  post 
office.  Do  you  know  what  has  become  of 
them  and  is  there  any  way  in  which  I 
cdn  recover  the  $3.00  I  paid  a  year  ago 
to  them. 

ON  various  occasions  we  have  com¬ 
mented  on  the  endless  chain  method 
of  doing  business  and  stated  our  ob¬ 
jections  to  it.  While  it  may  not  be  il¬ 
legal  it  certainly  is  not  an  ethical 
method  of  doing  business  and  we  ad¬ 
vise  our  subscribers  to  have  nothing  to 


Chicago  Portrait  Company 
Active  Again 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  about 
the  Chicago  Portrait  Company  which  has 
been  working  in  this  community.  They 
offer  prospects  an  opportunity  to  draw 
for  a  lucky  card  which  entitled  the  per¬ 
son  to  an  equivalent  of  $30  or  $40  on  a 
fine  quality  painting.  The  samples  he 
carries  are  really  good.  My  opinion  is  that 
the  proposition  is  a  fake. 

OUR  subscriber  showed  good  sense 
in  sizing  up  the  situation.  We  have 
a  number  of  complaints  about  this  com¬ 
pany  from  those  who  signed  up  only 
to  be  very  dissatisfied  with  the  painting 
when  it  was  delivered.  The  scheme  of 
drawing  for  a  lucky  number  is  bait. 
The  prospect  always  draws  the  “lucky” 
number. 

Although  they  are  very  free  with 
threats,  we  have  yet  to  hear  of  a  case 
where  this  or  similar  companies  insti¬ 
tuted  legal  proceedings  to  collect  in 
case  our  subscribers  refused  to  accept 
the  portrait.  If  you  wish  enlarge¬ 
ments  made,  take  them  to  your  local 
photographer  who  will  do  a  good  photo¬ 
graphic  job  at  a  reasonable  price. 


Appreciation 

Your  letter  of  July  9  contain¬ 
ing  your  check  for  $20.00  for 
two  weeks’  disability,  for  which 
please  accept  my  thanks.  I  am 
on  the  road  to  recovery,  but  not 
entirely  well  as  yet.  I  appreciate 
your  promptness  in  forwarding 
my  check  so  quickly.  It  will  help 
pay  my  doctor’s  bill  at  this  time. 

Thanking  you  for  your  prompt¬ 
ness  and  courtesy.  I  am 
Very  truly  yours. 

Miss  Olia  Beach, 

South  Fallsburg,  N.  Y. 
P.  S. — You  can  be  sure  of  my 
renewal. 


do  with  this  company.  We  are  sorry 
that  there  is  nothing  to  do  in  this  case 
as  we  understand  that  the  Radmoor 
Association  has  moved  and  left  no  for¬ 
warding  address. 


Radmoor  Sales  Cannot 
Be  Located 

I  have  seen  many  letters  in  the  Service 
Bureau  columns  where  you  have  taken 
care  of  people  who  have  done  foolish 
things  and  gotten  stung.  I  am  writing 
about  the  Radmoor  Sales  Association. 
About  a  year  ago  I  bought  one  of  their 
coupons,  sent  it  in  and  received  three. 
I  sold  two,  but  did  not  sell  the  third  one 
so  recently  I  sent  it  in  with  $3.00  only 


Samuel  Fisch  &  Co.  Fails 
To  Answer  Letters 

I  have  been  doing  work  for  several 
years  for  Samuel  Fisch  &  Company  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  I  sent  them  some  work 
the  second  week  in  April  and  have  written 
five  or  six  letters  but  have  received  no 
reply.  I  am  a  poor  woman  and  my  health 
is  bad.  I  need  this  money  to  pay  doc¬ 
tor  bills. 

This  case  only  emphasizes  the  ad¬ 
vice  we  have  so  often  given  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  firms  advertising 
work  to  be  done  at  home.  We  have 
had  several  similar  complaints  and 
have  written  a  number  of  letters  to  the 
company,  but  up  to  date  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  get  any  reply  from  them.  After 
investigating  hundreds  of  home  work 
schemes  we  have  yet  to  find  one  that 
we  can  recommend  to  our  subscribers. 


Another  Reward  Check  Goes  to  New  Jersey 


Read  Before  You  Sign 

About  three  weeks  ago  a  silver  tongued 
young  man  came  to  the  door  and  asked 
for  the  man  of  the  house.  He  went  back 
to  the  field  and  spoke  to  him.  He  said 
he  wanted  to  get  all  the  names  he  could 
in  the  neighborhood  and  if  he  secured 
enough  names  he  would  have  a  map  of 
the  county  prepared  which  was  regularly 
$12.00  but  in  this  case  it  would  be  only 
$5.98. 

He  talked  very  fast  and  seemed  anxious 
to  get  the  names  as  soon  as  he  could,  so 
my  husband  signed  the  paper  which 
nearly  everyone  in  the  neighborhood  had 
signed.  The  man  said  that  if  he  did  not 
get  the  number  of  names  he  wanted,  he 
would  not  come  back. 

Yesterday  he  came  to  deliver  the  maps. 
They  were  not  worth  half  of  $5.98  and 
some  of  our  neighbors  refused  to  accept 
them.  He  threatened  to  put  it  into  the 
hands  of  the  lawyers  for  collection  if 
they  refused  and  rather  than  have  him  do 
that,  many  gave  the  money.  My  husband 
would  not  accept  the  map  and  would  not 
pay  for  it  and  the  agent  became  very 
abusive.  We  would  like  to  know  whether 
this  agent  can  compel  us  to  pay  this 
money. 

OF  course,  we  do  not  know  just  wbat 
paper  was  signed  but  we  assume 
that  it  was  a  legal  and  binding  con¬ 
tract.  However,  we  doubt  very  much 
whether  the  company  will  sue  in  a 
case  of  this  sort.  In  cases  like  this 
we  would  like  to  see  a  number  of  our 
subscribers  get  together  and  hire  a 
lawyer  to  defend  them.  If  they  would 


JOHN  Zuenko  is  serving  18  months  in 
the  New  Jersey  prison  for  stealing 
chickens  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Betts  is 
$50.00  ahead  due  to  the  payment  of  a 
reward  for  information  furnished  by 
her. 

The  case  was  first  brought  to  our  at¬ 
tention  by  our  subscriber,  Louis  Ayers 
who  was  one  of  the  several  who  lost 
chickens.  Others  who  had  hens  stolen 
were  Chester  Wemple  of  Ellisdale  and 
William  Griggs  of  Jamesburg. 

Sergeant  E.  C.  Wilson  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Police  stationed  at  Hights- 
town  deserves  the  credit  for  making 
the  arrest.  Mr.  Ayers  in  commenting 
on  the  case  said,  “Sergeant  Wilson  did 
a  good  piece  of  work  as  I  was  the 
ninth  man  Zuenko  had  stolen  chickens 
from.” 

There  was  little  evidence  to  go  on 
but  Zuenko  was  suspected  as  he  had 


served  a  sentence  in  1924  for  chicken 
stealing.  He  was  finally  arrested  on 
May  15  and  after  several  hours  of  ques¬ 
tioning,  he  confessed.  Later  Sergeant 
Wilson  wrote: 

“If  the  reward  is  paid  I  would  re¬ 
spectfully  suggest  that  it  be  given  to 
Mrs.  Steven  Betts  of  Cranbury  who 
was  the  one  who  first  gave  me  the  in¬ 
formation  that  a  Dodge  car  (the  first 
four  numbers  of  the  registration  were 
E3357,  which  we  obtained  through  her) 
had  been  seen  near  a  farm  where 
chickens  had  been  stolen.  On  a  check¬ 
up  we  found  this  car  belonged  to  John 
Zuenko  and  knew  just  who  to  look 
for.” 

Following  this  suggestion,  Mr.  Mor- 
genthau  mailed  Mrs.  Betts  a  check  for 
$50.00.  Had  any  of  the  poultry  stolen 
been  marked  with  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  poultry  marker  it  would 
have  been  much  simpler  to  locate  the 
thieves. 
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season/ 

is  a’comin^  / 

It  won’t  be  long  before  the  whir 
of  ducks  overhead  will  make 
you  long  to  get  out  the  old  shot 
gun  and  get  your  share  of  the 
game. 

If  you  want  a  new  gun  of 
modern  pattern  to  really  enjoy 
this  fall  shooting,  come  to  a 
“Farm  Service’  ’  Hardware  Store 
to  talk  “guns”  ....  you  will 
not  only  find  a  friendly  welcome 
and  a  real  interest  in  the  sub¬ 
ject,  but  you  will  find  expert 
advice.  ’Most  all  hardware 
men  are  real  hunters  themselves 
and  the  advice  they  give  you  is 
founded  on  personal  and  prac¬ 
tical  experience,  as  well  as  the 
technical  knowledge  of  guns, 
ammunition  and  the  right  loads 
to  use,  that  comes  as  a  part  of 
their  business. 

You  will  find  these  “tag” 
stores  just  the  right  place  to  get 
the  best  value  for  your  money 
in  ammunition,  decoys  and 
hunting  and  camping  parapher¬ 
nalia  of  all  kinds.  Why  not 
come  in  now  and  get  everything 
ready  before  the  season  opens? 


Your  “Farm  Service’* 
Hardware  Men. 


HARriWARE 
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Unfavorable  Weather  Has 
Damaged  Beans 

{Continued  from  Page  3) 
found  them  satisfactory.  The  double 
drum  type,  strange  to  say,  is  the  most 
efficient. 

But  the  weather  will  not  always  per¬ 
mit  the  use  of  a  loader.  They  are  good 
only  in  practicing  the  old  adage  about 
“making  hay  while  the  sun  shines.” 
My  experience  has  been  that  it  is  better 
to  enter  bean  harvest  expecting  curing 
weather  and  only  take  precautionary 
steps  when  they  are  needed.  At  Twin 
Elms  we  always  left  the  vines  in  small 
loose  piles  or,  if  they  were  free  from 
dirt,  in  the  windrows  giving  as  much 
chance  as  possible  to  cure  while  the 
weather  permitted.  If  it  started  to  rain 
we  started  piling  them  up,  getting  as 
many  as  possible  off  the  ground.  If  it 
continued  to  rain  we  continued  to  pile. 
I  have  had  the  bunches  very  nearly 
shoulder  high.  The  beans,  of  course, 
were  heavy  and  wet,  permitting  high 
piling  without  being  disturbed  by  the 
.wind.  After  they  have  settled  the  wind 
does  not  tip  them  over  very  often  while 
they  are  drying.  When  they  were 
all  piled  up  we  forgot  them  until  the 
sun  started  shining  again  and  had  them 
dried  out.  We  never  turned  them. 
When  beans  are  turned  both  sides  of 
the  bunch  touch  the  ground  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  chances  of  having  pick¬ 
ers  are  doubled,  for  touching  the 
ground  in  wet  weather  is  what  colors 
beans. 

When  drawing  the  beans  out  of  the 
big  bunches  we  always  leave  the  bot¬ 
toms  until  the  last.  They  are  hauled 
separately,  threshed  separately  and 
marketed  separately — if  they  are  worth 
it.  If  they  are  not  we  thresh  them  out 
and  feed  them  to  the  hogs  and  cattle. 
I  have  had  beans  that  were  out  very 
nearly  four  weeks  from  the  time  they 
were  pulled  until  they  were  in  the  barn 
and  then  go  for  six  and  seven  pound 
pickers. 


Radio  Frequency  and  Audio 
Frequency  Defined 

Please  distinguish  between  radio  fre¬ 
quency  and  audio  frequency.  Also  be¬ 
tween  radio  amplification  and  audio  am¬ 
plification.  I  have  read  and  formed  sev¬ 
eral  distinctions  in  my  mind  but  often 
read  something  that  confuses  me.— C.  E. 
B. 

The  difference  between  radio  fre¬ 
quency  amplification  and  audio  fre¬ 
quency  amplification  is  simple  to  com¬ 
prehend  if  you  will  note  the  follow¬ 
ing; 

The  radio  waves  as  they  leave  the 
broadcasting  station  are  a  form  which 
the  human  ear  cannot  detect — that  is, 
they  are  radio  frequency.  After  they 
pass  through  the  detector  they  become 
audible — that  is,  they  are  audio  fre¬ 
quency.  Hence  if  the  radio  impulses 
are  strengthened  before  they  strike  the 
detector  this  is  radio  frequency  ampli¬ 
fication.  If  they  are  strengthened  af¬ 
ter  they  leave  the  detector  that  is  audio 
frequency  amplification. 

»  *  ♦ 

My  5-tube  receiver  squeals  when  I  try 
to  receive  stations  below  50  on  the  dials 
although  it  seems  good  above  that  point. 
What  remedy  is  there  for  this  trouble? 

SECURE  a  “non-inductive  variable 
high  resistance”  with  a  maximum 
value  of  100,000  ohms  or  over  and  have 
it  inserted  in  the  radio  frequency  “B” 
battery  lead.  If  you  cannot  make  this 
change,  a  radio  man  will  do  it  cheap¬ 
ly.  A  fixed  condenser  of  one  mfd. 
capacity  should  be  connected  from  the 
negative  filament  at  any  point  conven¬ 
ient  to  the  terminal  of  the  resistor 
that  connects  to  the  “plate”  coils  of 
the  radio  frequency  tubes.  This  change 
will  allow  far  sharper  tuning  on 
short  waves  and  will  enable  you  to 
stop  the  oscillations. 


Where  Can 
You  Beat 
This 
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Guarantee? 

IT  can’t  be  done.  No  tire  can  be  guaran¬ 
teed  for  more  than  its  life.  That’s  the 
guarantee  you  get  with  Oldfields.  No  limit 
on  time.  No  limit  on  mileage.  These 
strongest,  toughest,  most  durable  of 
standard  tires  are  absolutely  guaranteed 
against  any  and  all  defects  in  material  and 
workmanship  —  guaranteed  perfect  in 
quality  for  the  life  of  the  tire — or  you  get 
a  new  tire,  paying  only  for  the  perfect 
mileage  run. 

Match  Oldfield  Tires  against  any  and 
all  standard  tires  at  any  price  — match 
them  for  mileage,  for  toughness,  for 
traaion  in  mud,  for  durability  under  coun¬ 
try  driving  conditions — and  no  standard 
tire  in  the  world  gives  a  better  account 
of  itself,  for  every  dollar  of  its  low  cost. 

Buy  Oldfield  Tires  now  at  the  lowest 
prices  on  record.  Oldfields  were  once 
called  *'the  rich  man’s  tire”  —  motorists 
gladly  paid  an  extra  price  for  the  extra 
quality.  But  today — with  all  the  resources 
of  Firestone  back  of  them — and  with  the 
economy  of  distribution  through  30,000 
Firestone  dealers — you  can  buy  Oldfield 
Tires  anywhere  at  below  the  market! 


Here  are  prices  that  speak  Jor  themselves! 
First  quality,  long  mileage  tires  are  now 
sold  at  prices  like  these: 

30x3V^  ee  29  x  4.40/21 

CORD  50.55  BALLOON  57.80 

31x5.25/21 

BALLOON  Ol-i.VO 

JLJL 


TIrMtonc  Built 

r-yuT'  ww  ■' _ 

— the  generously  oversized,  husky  Fire- 
stone- built  leader  of  the  medium  price 
field — gives  long  service  and  comfort¬ 
able  riding  on  country  roads.  Look 
at  these  prices: 

30  X  31/2 
CORD 

$S.5S 

29  x  4.40/21 
BALLOON 

$6.70 

31  X  5.25/21 
BALLOON 


$10.9S 


Greatest  bargains  ever  offered  in  low 
price  field  for  small 
cars.  Firestone  concen¬ 
trates  on  two  sizes — 
^  that’s  why  you  get  so 
^  much  quality  at  low¬ 
est  prices  in  history: 

30  X  31/2 
CORD 
29x4.40/21 

BALLOON  55.  *5 


AMERICANS  SHOULD  PRODUCE  THEIR  OWN  RUBBER  .  , . 


TRADE 


'Insist  on  the 
I  White  Carton 

'^OTE  package  at 
1  N  right — pictureof  one 
horse  orily.  Ju8t2word8 
— Caustic  Balsam.  ) 

Now  Made  in  U.S.A. 
Penetrating,  soothing 
and  healing — an  unex¬ 
celled  liniment,  coun¬ 
ter-irritant  or  blister, 
for  veterinary  and 
human  ailments. 

Large  bottle  (Lasts  long 
time) — $2.00. 

All  druooista  or  direct. 
Lawrence-WilliamsCo. 

Sole  proprietore 
and  distributors 

Cleveland^  Ohio  ** 


BAI^ 

A  UtMIt 

liniment 

COUNTES.IJEffANT 

OR  BLISTER 
iu  eftcKnO' 

•|in.vcr  .It 

,ppli«lwn.<>l  IS-  ^ 

1,  MwlieetML 


CAUSTIC 

BALSAM 


WITTE  FAMandMNCH  ENGINES 
at  NewLowPrices  -  fosh  orEasyTenns 


IV/r YThrottlingGovernorEnginea  furnish  smooth, 
"J.  steady  power,  and  1  make  a  type  and  size  for  every 
farm  and  ranch  need.  Built  of  alloy-steel,  to  increase 
strength  and  reduce  weight.  WITTE  all-fuel  carburetor 
successfully  burns  low  grades  of  distillate  or  kerosene. 
WICO  Magneto  with  retard  lever  assures  quick  and 
safe  starting  regardless  of  weather  conditions. ,  Life¬ 
time  Guarantee  for  your  protection. 


Horse- 

Power 


FREE  f 


Catalog. 


describing  WITTE  Types 
“F”  and  “H”  and  Heavy 
Duty  Engines  and  all  im¬ 
provements,  also  labor  sav¬ 
ing  power  outfits— log  and 
buzz  saws,  pumper  outfits, 
etc. — all  at  direct  factory- 
to-you  new  low  cash  or 
easy  term  prices.  Send  to¬ 
day  for  your  copy. 


Cash  or 
Your 

OwnTerms 


No  interest  to  pay.  Yes, 
I  will  give  you  a  full  year 
to  pay  for  your  WITTE 
Engine  or  Outfit.  I  want 
it  to  pay  its  own  way  while 
yon  pay  me.  It’s  so  much 
cheaper  to  have  your  work 
done  with  a  WITTE  than 
it  is  to  hire  help./^ 

CD.  H.  WITTE,  Pres.,' 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 


1806'  Oakland  Avenue, 
1806  Liberty  Street, 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Puts  This 
WITTE  To 
Work  for  You 

WITTE  Type^'F’i’on  Wood'skld..  ^  to  6 

H-P.— Rons  milking  machines,  feed  grinders," 
cream  separators,  pumps  water  for  home  and 
stock,  irrigating,  etc.  Easily  and  quickly  taken 
wherever  power  is  needed. ,  Send  for  catalog. 

A  Size  For  Every  Need! 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads,  say 

“/  saw  your  ad  in  American  Agriculturist’ 
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When  the  production  of  some  cow  in  your 
herd  goes  below  norma^  and  you  get  dis¬ 
gusted  because  you  know  this  slump  in  milk 
is  costing  you  money,  she’d  like  to  broad¬ 
cast  the  truth  about  her  physical  condition. 

If  she  could  talk  you  would  hear  a  story  of 
an  off-feed  condition — she’d  tell  you  cows 
have  indigestion  the  same  as  men;  she’d  tell 
you  of  stomach  aches — constipation-— fever 

_ any  one  of  which  lessens  the  ability  to 

produce  at  her  best  —  every  one  of  which 
makes  great  inroads  into  dairy  profits. 
That’s  why  it  is  so  important  to  select  your 
dairy  ration  from  the  health  standpoint. 

There  can  be  health  without  maximum 
production  but  maximum  production  is 
impossible  without  health. 

Larro  is  the  dairy  ration  that  is  built  to  safe¬ 
guard  the  health  of  your  dairy  herd.  For 
sixteen  years  a  great  army  of  Larro  users — 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  dairymen  who 
have  fed  Larro  continuously — are  outspoken 
in  their  statements  that  Larro  keeps  cows  in 
the  best  of  health  and  milking  condition; 
that  Larro  avoids  off-feed  conditions,  con¬ 
stipation,  udder  difficulties,  ruined  teats. 

This  ability  of  Larro  to  put  cows  into  the 
best  milking  condition  and  to  keep  them 
there  is  another  reason  that  it  is  the  one 
feed  that  leaves  larger  profits  after  feed 
bills  are  paid  than  any  other  ration. 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

Detroit  -  Michigan 


rect  from  New 

and  save  money.  Stock  GOARAN- 
healthy,  true-to-name.  New  catalog 
EE.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 

•livery  to  your  door — see  catalog. 
NE  Y  BROS .  NURSERY  CO. ,  Inc. 
Main  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Seed  Wheat 
and  Rye 

Certified  Seed  of  State  Tested  Va¬ 
rieties.  Free  from  cockle,  vetch,  gar¬ 
lic,  chess,  iiuaek,  etc. 


Write  for  descriptions  and  prices. 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  Box  A,  Honeoye  FalU,  N.  Y. 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads,  say 

'7  saw  your  ad  in  American  Agriculturist” 
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From  the  Editor’s  Mail 

When  Something  Bothers,  Write  A.  A. 


As  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  I  have  to 
hear  numerous  complaints  of  tres¬ 
passing  on  the  part  of  city  people  who 
believe  the  earth  is  theirs  and  all  that 
is  found  thereon. 

I  find  that  the  trouble  is  increasing 
yearly.  There  is  no  let  up.  A  family 
outing  as  a  rule  develops  into  a  gen¬ 
eral  raid  on  the  farmer’s  property  or 
crops,  before  the  outing  is  properly 
qualified  as  a  good  one. 

The  first  move  the  city  fellow  makes 
as  a  rule  is  to  get  a  license  of  some 
sort,  hunting,  fishing,  etc.  This  is  at 
once  considered  to  be  a  universal  per¬ 
mit  granting  immunity  against  all  lia¬ 
bility  of  depredations,  that  may  be 
committed  by  the  holder  anywhere  in 
the  State  of  New  York. 

I  see  only  one  way  to  overcome  this 
trouble  and  that  is  to  have  the  Legis¬ 
lature  enact  a  law  permitting  each 
county  as  a  unit  to  enact  its  own  pro¬ 
tective  game  laws. 

The  Legislature  as  a  whole  is  over¬ 
powered  by  the  urban  representatives 
who  will  not  willingly  grant  the  rural 
members  a  chance  to  have  proper  laWs 
with  teeth  in  them  enacted  for  the 
benefit  of  the  farmer. 

If  each  county  was  empowered  to 
have  its  Board  of  Supervisors  provide 
for  the  protection  of  its  rural  interests 
it  would  eventually  prove  to  be  a 
workable  system.  The  farmer’s  land 
should  be  absolutely  his  own  domain, 
and  no  one  should  be  at  liberty  to  en¬ 
ter  thereon  without  permission  of  the 
owner,  and  at  the  same  time  when 
such  permission  is  given  there  should 
be  some  guarantee  against  damage  that 
may  possibly  he  done  by  the  permitted 
party. — C.  V.  H. 

* 

Milk  Production  Costs 

N  these  modern  days  of  such  stiff 
competition,  in  nearly  all  lines  of  en-- 
leaver,  one  is  apt  to  think  of  the  poor 
lairy  farmer,  who  it  would  seem  has 
jractically  nothing  to  say  in  the  fixing 
)f  the  price  of  his  principal  commodity, 
vhich  in  this  great  dairy  section  of  the 
:^orth  country,  commonly  known  as  the 
:^ew  York  milk-shed,  of  course  un- 
Jeniably  is  milk;  but  to  the  writer  it 
vould  seem  that  if  the  cost  of  produc- 
:ion  could  be  reduced  to  an  appreciable 
extent,  it  would  help  out  immensely 
ind  believe  much  could  be  accomplish¬ 
ed,  if  the  right  machinery,  properly 
Diled  was  put  into  operation. 

But  the  forming  of  so  many  different 
organizations,  to  work  in  direct  op¬ 
position  to  each  other,  as  has  been 
done  in  recent  years  never  will  attain 
the  coveted  goal:  but  an  organization 
that  was  nearly  100%  strong,  present¬ 
ing  one  solid  front,  would  come  nearer 


hitting  the  nail  on  the  head  and  bury¬ 
ing  the  hatchet  for  all  time,  is  another 
factor  that  would  enter  quite  promin¬ 
ently,  into  the  final  reckoning. 

We  used  to  sow  a  sizable  field  to  oats 
and  peas,  then  in  late  July,  when  the 
pasture  became  dry  and  parched,  we’d 
have  available  plenty  of  green  rough- 
age,  then  later  a  small  field  of  sweet 
corn  would  fill  in  the  gap;  we  also  had 
a  buck-board  and  top  buggy,  hut 
-weren’t  ramming  all  over,  the  way 
many  of  them  do  nowadays  on  rubber 
tires,  we  found  work  to  do  at  home 
usually  and  believe  it  paid. 

By  the  addition  from  time  to  time, 
of  the  latest  types  of  improved  farm 
machinery,  stable  equipment,  etc., 
much  can  be  accomplished,  in  the  way 
of  lowering  cost  of  production  and  it 
all  figures  in,  in  the  final  reckoning, 
for  one  must  always  bear  in  mind,  that 
overlooking  the  small  leaks,  is  what 
helps  put  the  balance  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  ledger  and  this  should  be  guard¬ 
ed  against,  most  assidiously. 

Much  could  be  written  at  length  on 
this  topic,  but  in  closing  would  say, 
that  a  thorough  system  in  keeping  the 
farm  accounts  is  time  well  spent  and 
should  be  closely  followed. — C.  L.  S., 


*  * 


Hastening  Maturity 

IT  is  a  well  known  fact  that  if  the 
hours  of  daylight  are  artificially 
shortened,  after  a  plant  has  been  grow¬ 
ing  for  some  time,  maturity  is  has¬ 
tened.  Greenhouse  men  and  florists  use 
this  method  to  make  flowers  bloom  be¬ 
fore  they  would  under  natural  con¬ 
ditions. 

About  twenty-five  years  ago  I  saw 
tomatoes  perfectly  ripe  in  early  Sep¬ 
tember.  They  had  come  up  from  seed 
that  had  found  its  way  into  the  seed 
corn.  Usually,  in  this  locality,  it  is  a 
race  with  frost  to  get  early  varieties 
ripe  when  plants  are  started  in  the 
house.  We  are  1600  feet  above  the 
sea. 

I  now  think  the  growing  corn  short¬ 
ened  the  hours  of  daylight  as  it  grew 
larger  and  did  what  the  greenhouse 
men  and  florists  “discovered”  and  ap¬ 
plied  twenty  years  later. — R.  C.  J.i 

Ik  >i< 

New  Jersey  Gets  Service 

I  LIKE  very  much  those  articles  by 
Dr.  J.  W.  Holland.  He  sure  touches 

the  spot  many  times. 

New  Jersey  has  no  room  to  complain 
either  for  the  hand  you  are  giving  it. 
It  seems  good  to  see  a  paper  shooting 
out  from  another  state  and  hitting  all 
around  your  own  home. — H.  V.  K.,  New 
Jersey. 


— Passing  Show 
Foreman  Painter — Noio  where’s  that  confounded  boy  got  to? 
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Fall  Chores  for  the  Fruit  Grower 

Suggestions  About  Spraying  for  Leaf  Curl  and  Gassing  Borers 
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PREVIOUS  to  the  discovery  of  the  chemi¬ 
cal,  paradichlorobenezene,  control  of  the 
peach  tree  borer  was  a  slow  and  difficult 
process.  This  substance  is  a  fine,  white 
crystalline  product  resembling  sugar  and  when 
put  around  the  base  of  a  tree  slowly  gives  off 
a  gas  which  kills  the  borer. 

The  treatment,  which  is  usually  given  some¬ 
time  during  September  or  October,  consists  of 
clearing  the  brush  and  weeds  from  around  the 
base  of  the  tree  and  distributing  the  crystals  of 
paradichlorobenezene  in  a  narrow,  continuous 
band  on  the  soil  around  the  tree  about  two  inches 
from  the  trunk. 

Tiris  chemical  is  not  usually  advised  for  trees 
less  than  three  years  old  and  should  be  used 
when  the  soil  is  quite  dry.  An  ounce  of  chemi¬ 
cal  is  used  on  full  grown  trees  and  from  one 
half  to  one  quarter  of  an  ounce  on  trees  from 
3  to  5  years  old. 

After  the  chemical  is  distributed  around  the 
tree  it  is  covered  with  a  cone  shaped  pile  of 
soil  to  a  depth  of  about  3  inches.  The  dirt 
should  be  removed  in  from  2  to  6  weeks,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  age  of  the  tree. 


* 


How  to  Prune  Bush  Fruits 

A  NUMBER  of  letters  have  come  in  recently 
asking  questions  about  pruning  of  bush 
fruits.  At  this  time  of  the  year  the  first 
thing,  in  case  it  has  not  already  been  done,  is  to 
cut  out  the  canes  which  bore  this  year’s  crop. 
They  will  be  of  no  further  use  to  the  plant  and 
if  not  removed  they  may  serve  to  spread  in¬ 
jurious  insects  and  diseases. 

With  red  raspberries,  little  or  no  pruning  is 
usually  done  the  first  year  they  are  set  out.  Cut¬ 


ting  back  the  canes  seems  to  result  in  sending 
up  more  canes  rather  than  causing  those  which 
are  cut  back  to  send  out  laterals.  In  the  spring 
the  canes  which  are  to  bear  the  fruit  the  coming 
summer  can  be  cut  back  to  about  four  feet  in 
case  they  grow  too  rank. 

Black  raspberries  and  purple  cane  varieties 
do  not  send  up  shoots  from  the  roots  and  can 
be  headed  back  during  the  first  season.  This 
will  result  in  sending  out  a  large  number  of 
laterals  and  many  growers  start  this  cutting  back 
when  the  canes  reach  a  height  of  about  2  feet. 
The  following  spring,  the  laterals  are  in  turn 
cut^  in  about  one  half  or  more,  depending  on 
their  vigor. 

Gooseberries  and  currants  are  usually  pruned 
by  cutting  the  number  of  shoots  coming  from 
each  crown  to  6  or  10  and  by  removing  all  wood 
that  is  four  years  old  or  older. 

*  * 

Spray  This  Fall  for  Peach 
Leaf  Curl 

Although  peach  curl  can  be  controlled 

early  in  the  spring  it  is  generally  considered 
safer  to  spray  early  in  the  fall  sometime  be¬ 
tween  the  time  the  leaves  drop  and  freezing 
weather.  This  disease  lives  over  winter  on  the 
tiny  hairs  which  are  found  on  the  buds  and  as 
soon  as  it  becomes  warm  in  the  spring  the  dis¬ 
ease  begins  to  grow.  Consequently  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  spray  before  the  buds  have  started  to 
swell  and  in  the  spring  conditions  frequently 
make  it  impossible  to  get  the  spray  on  in  time. 

The  spray  usually  used  for  peach  tree  curl 
is  7  gallons  of  lime  sulphur  in  93  gallons  of 
water.  In  order  to  control  the  disease  it  is  im¬ 


portant  that  the  buds  be  thoroughly  covered. 
Where  the  spray  is  put  on  in  the  fall  one  of 
the  important  details  is  to  apply  the  spray  dur¬ 
ing  the  middle  of  the  day  so  that  it  will  have 
time  to  dry  off  before  night,  as  freezing  while 
the  trees  are  damp  is  likely  to  result  in  some 
injury. 

*  * 

How  to  Brace  Weak 
Fruit  Trees 

Three  methods  of  bracing  weak  trees  are 
suggested  by  the  New  York  state  college  of 
agriculture.  Braces  should  be  placed  four 
feet  or  more  above  the  weak  crotch  in  order  to 
be  effective,  and  this  may  be  done  any  day  in 
the  year  before  the  tree  comes  into  heavy 
bearing. 

In  two  methods  the  materials  used  are  No.  9 
galvanized  wire  or  small  wire  cable,  wood  screws, 
Hy  y2,  or  ^  inch,  with  eyes,  preferably  welded. 
By  one  method  the  screws  or  bolts  are  fastened 
into  the  main  branches  of  the  trees,  then  wire  is 
fastened  to  these  and  stretched  directly  between 
the  branches.  In  another  the  wires  are  fasten¬ 
ed  with  screws  or  bolts  to  the  main  limbs  as  be¬ 
fore  but  are  all  fastened  to  a  heavy  harness  ring 
in  the  center,  held  in  place  by  the  wires. 

The  third  method  illustrates  the  use  of  natural 
braces.  Watersprout  growths  are  intertwined 
at  the  prescribed  distance  above  the  crotch.  As 
the  trees  grow  these  remaining  intertwined,  form 
natural  grafts,  and  furnish  a  strong  living 
brace. 

The  college  says  the  cost  of  any  of  these 
methods  is  small  as  compared  with  the  value  of 
a  bearing  tree. 


Good  Corn  Silage  is  One  of  Our  Best  Dairy  F eeds 

^^^^Gstions  for  Reducing  the  Cost  of  Harvesting  this  Crop 


Editor^S  note — This  is  a  timely  subject  and  deals 
largely  with  midwestern  practices.  We  know  of  a 
number  of  men  who  have  reduced  costs  by  bxiying 
a  small  cutter  or  using  the  labor  of  neighbors.  We 
believe  however,  that  some  of  the  methods  described 
by  Mr.  Dickerson  can  be  utilized  on  our  eastern 
farms  to  a  very  good  advantage.  Letters  giving  the 
experience  of  dairymen  with  these  or  other  prac¬ 
tices  will  be  appreciated. 

Few  dairymen  doubt  the  value  of  silage 
as  a  milk  producing  feed  nor  that  this  is 
the  most  efficient  way  of  utilizing  as  large 
a  proportion  of  the  corn  crop  as  can  be 
taken  care  of  in  the  silo.  Many  farmers,  how¬ 
ever,  have  found  that  the  power  and  horse  and 
man  labor  required,  make  silo  filling 
rather  an  expensive  operation,  es¬ 
pecially  since  it  comes  at  a  time  when 
farm  help  is  scarce  and  high  priced. 

The  standard  method  now  is  to 
cut  the  corn  and  bind  it  into  bundles 
with  a  corn  binder,  pick  the  bundles 
up  by  hand  and  load  them  on  a  flat 
rack  with  a  man  on  the  rack  to  take 
the  bundles.  The  load  is  then  taken 
to  the  silo  and  unloaded  into  the 
cutter  by  hand,  the  cut  silage  being 
tramped  by  two  or  three  men  in  the 
Silo.  Often  the  binder  must  start  a 
day  or  so  ahead  of  the  wagons,  and 
ff  a  rain  comes  before  the  bundles 
are  picked  up,  much  sand  and  dirt 
may  be  washed  on  to  them,  making 
a  poorer  quality  of  silage  and  dull¬ 
ing  the  cutter  knives  very  quickly. 

How  can  this  method  be  improved 
IS  a  problem  that  has  faced  dairy¬ 
men  for  years  and  one  that  they 
have  tried  in  many  ways  to  change. 

One  big  improvement  is  to  replace 


By  I.  W.  DICKERSON 

the  usual  high  rack  with  low-down  ones,  which 
can  easily  be  made  at  home  from  material  on  al¬ 
most  any  farm.  The  short  underslung  rack  is 
most  commonly  used  and  is  made  from  an  ordi¬ 
nary  wagon  gear  and  two  poles  or  4  by  6  tim¬ 
bers  about  18  feet  long,  with  cross  boards  and 
end  pieces.  The  main  timbers  are  suspended 
below  the  wagon  axles  and  the  floor  is  only 
about  12  to  15  inches  from  the  ground.  One 
man  can  load  this  easily  and  quickly,  thus  sav¬ 
ing  one  man.  It  is  but  little  if  any  harder  to 


A  low  rack  tn  the  place  of  the  high  one  shown  in  the  picture  would  have 
saved  the  labor  of  one  man  tn  the  field.  Where  a  farmer  has  current  avail¬ 
able  and  owns  his  own  cutter  the  motor  is  a  convenient  source  of  power. 


pitch  from  these  racks  to  the  cutter  than  from 
the  higher  ones.  If  the  distance  to  haul  is  great¬ 
er,  another  type  may  be  preferred.  This  is  a 
little  more  difficult  to  build  but  holds  considera¬ 
bly  more.  The  rear  wheels  are  old  mower 
wheels,  and  the  axle  may  be  the  mower  axle  or 
a  piece  of  gas  pipe  of  the  proper  size.  The 
main  support  is  a  4  by  6  about  20  feet  long,  with 
2  by  12’s  about  16  feet  long  along  the  sides.  All 
three  of  these  are  clamped  to  the  iron  axle,  bolts 
through  the  axle  holding  the  wheels  at  the 
proper  place. 

Another  big  labor  saver  is  a  bundle  elevator 
on  the  corn  binder,  to  elevate  the 
bundles  to  the  rack  as  the  wagons 
are  driven  along  with  the  binder. 
This  saves  much  labor  even  with  the 
high  racks,  as  the  load  can  be  half 
put  on  without  picking  bundles  off 
the  ground;  but  with  the  low  racks, 
the  load  can  be  put  on  completely 
from  the  elevator. 

Elevators  of  this  type  can  be  had 
with  most  corn  binders  at  reasonable 
prices.  About  the  only  objections 
to  them  are  the  slightly  increased 
draft  and  the  tendency  of  the  top  to 
sway  in  rough  ground,  but  with 
proper  support  this  latter  objection 
is  not  serious. 

Even  better  as  a  labor  saver  is  to 
pull  both  corn  binder  and  low  down 
wagon  rack  with  a  tractor.  This 
gives  a  steady  motion  for  the  whole 
outfit,  enables  the  man  on  the  rack 
to  load  easily,  and  allows  the  teams 
to  spend  their  time  hauling  to  and 
^Continued  on  Page  10) 
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Farmer  Versus  City  Taxation 

ARM  values  have  decreased  in  seven  years 
from  79  billion  to  56  billion  dollars — a  shrink¬ 
age  of  23  billions,  approximately  30  per  cent. 
Other  national  values  have  grown  from  550  to 
600  billions — an  increase  of  50  billion  dollars. 
The  income  of  the  average  farm  family,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  now 
only  $500  a  year,  or  about  $125  per  person,  while 
the  industrial  wage-earner  family  averages  $1375 
a  year. 

In  spite  of  these  decreasing  farm  values  and 
earnings,  the  system  of  taxing  farm  real  estate 
remains  just  the  same.  One-third  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  is  paying  two-thirds  of  the  taxes,  and  the 
farmers’  property  is  all  in  the  one-third  class. 
While  farm  values  are  going  down  and  city 
values  going  up,  there  has  been  no  reduction  or 
change  in  the  system  of  taxing  the  farmer  while 
the  whole  emphasis  of  the  politicians  is  to  reduce 
the  income  and  other  taxes  on  business  and  city 
enterprises. 

These  facts  are  the  reason  why  American 
Agriculturist  is  fighting  for  an  adjustment  of 
farm  taxes,  and  they  are  the  reason  why  we 
claim  that  the  first  and  most  practical  way  of 
bringing  relief  to  agriculture  is  to  relieve  the 
farmers  from  the  present  grossly  unfair  system 
of  taxation. 

Worth  Considering 

CCORDING  to  the  Ohio  State  University, 
Ohio  farmers  spend  too  high  a  proportion 
of  their  income  for  food.  This  statement 
carries  no  accusation  that  farm  folks  eat  too 
much  but  rather  that  they  do  not  produce  enough 
of  what  they  eat  on  their  own  farms. 

We  believe  this  suggestion  deserves  consid¬ 
eration.  We  do  not  suggest  that  we  should  go 
back  to  the  ways  of  our  grandfathers  and  make 
each  farm  practically  a  self-supporting  unit. 
Times  have  changed  and  farmers  must  produce 
and  sell  farm  products  in  order  to  buy  the  many 
necessities  that  so  short  a  time  ago  were  luxuries. 

On  the  other  hand  the  things  we  buy  are  at 
present  on  a  higher  price  level  than  the  things 
we  sell.  Therefore  it  is  good  business  to  buy 
as  little  as  possible.  We  have  a  few  definite 
suggestions  to  make; 

1 —  Use  milk  for  food  .ireely.  It  is  cheap, 
healthful  food  and  it  is  poor  economy  to  restrict 
its  use. 

2 —  Produce  and  eat  more  vegetables.  Many 


times  it  is  felt  that  there  is  no  time  to  “bother 
with  a  garden”,  but  there  is  a  lot  of  evidence 
that  a  garden  pays  better  than  other  crops  for 
the  time  put  on  it.  It  is  too  late  to  do  anything 
with  a  garden  this  year  but  it  is  not  too  early 
to  lay  plans  for  next  year.  In  addition  to  the 
annual  crops  usually  grown  why  not  plan  to  set 
out  some  perennials  such  as  asparagus  and  “pie¬ 
plant  ?” 

3 — Grow  and  eat  more  fruit.  Berries  bought 
on  the  market  cannot  compare  with  those  picked 
at  home.  There  is  no  section  in  American 
Agriculturist  territory  that  cannot  grow  some 
varieties  of  fruit  for  home  use. 

We  believe  that  our  folks  are  entitled  to  all 
the  comforts  available  but  here  is  a  case  where 
you  can  have  better  than  is  available  in  the  city 
and  save  money  at  the  same  time. — H.  L.  C. 


More  Aid  For  the  Home  Bureaus 

HE  women  folks  in  the  A.  A.  family  who  are 
interested  in  Home  Bureau  work  will  be  glad 
to  know  that  the  last ,  Congress  passed,  and 
President  Coolidge  signed,  the  Ketcham  Bill  ap¬ 
propriating  nearly  a  half  million  dollars  to 
aid  further  Home  Bureau  extension  work.  Each 
of  the  forty-eight  states  will  get  approximately 
$20,000  additional  money  for  this  work  im¬ 
mediately,  and  $500,000  more  will  be  made 
available  for  the  whole  country  in  1929. 

We  have  been  glad  to  see  the  way  in  which 
the  women  have  taken  hold  of  and  supported 
the  work  of  the  Home  Bureaus.  The  work  is 
bringing  together  the  best  that  goes  into  making 
a  home  and  citizenship,  and  the  movement  has 
progressed  by  every  woman  contributing  her 
ideas  and  co-operative  support.  Immense  pro¬ 
gress  has  been  made  in  actual  home  making  but 
we  have  always  thought  that  the  best  result  of 
all  from  Plome  Bureau  work  was  to  impress  both 
men  and  women  with  the  truth  that  home  mak¬ 
ing  is  the  finest  and  most  important  occupation 
in  the  world. 


Money  From  Waste  Products 

CHEMISTS  meeting  with  the  American 
Chemical  Society  in  Chicago  recently  made 
the  statement  that  there  are  10,000,000  tons 
of  agricultural  wastes  such  as  cornstalks,  corn¬ 
cobs,  grain  straws,  sugar  cane  bagasse,  cotton¬ 
seed  and  peanut  hulls,  and  other  substances 
produced  annually  on  the  farms  of  the  United 
States  that  should  be  and  could  be  turned  into 
useful  articles  .of  value  in  commerce.  The 
chemists  agreed  that  more  chemical  research 
should  be  made  by  the  federal  and  state  govern¬ 
ment  to  aid  farmers  by  finding  ways  to  turn 
these  waste  products  into  money. 

Progress  has  already  been  made  by  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  paper  and  other  cellulose  products 
from  cornstalks.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
time  is  coming  when  it  will  be  possible  to  utilize 
these  waste  products  from  the  farm  with  much 
the  same  efficiency  as  is  shown  by  the  great 
packer  companies  whose  motto  is  that  they  save 
everything  from  the  hog  but  the  squeal. 


Russian  Farmers  Raise  More  and 
Eat  More 

HE  A.  A.  office  had  a  very  pleasant  visit  the 
other  day  from  M.  Mikhailoff-Meller,  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  a  great  farm  paper  published 
in  Russia.  This  paper  has  a  circulation  of  y20O,- 
000  among  Russian  peasant  farmers,  and  it  was 
interesting  to  know  that  one  page  of  advertising 
in  the  paper  costs  4200  rubles,  which  corresponds 
in  actual  purchasing  power  to  $4,200._  Owing 
to  the  great  expense  and  difficulty  in  ^  getting 
paper  in  Russia,  this  farm  journal  contains  only 
eight  pages. 

Some  idea  of  the  renaissance  of  learning  and 
general  awakening  and  interest  of  farm  people 
in  knowledge  can  be  had  when  we  know  that  this 


one  farm  paper  in  Russia  received  last  year  over 
900,000  letters  from  its  subscribers.  We  asked 
about  the  use  of  farm  machinery  in  Russia  and 
were  told  that  it  was  being  imported  and  used 
at  a  very  rapid  rate  and  that  there  was  a  tre¬ 
mendous  increase  in  the  use  of  new  scientific 
agricultural  practices.  We  made  the  statement 
to  our  visitor  that  this  would  undoubtedly  result 
in  a  large  competition  for  American  farm  pro¬ 
ducts,  and  he  said  no,  that  the  peasants  were 
raising  their  standards  of  living  so  that  they 
were  consuming  practically  all  of  the  extra  sur¬ 
plus  and  would  continue  to  do  so  for  years  to 
come. 


Milking  Machines  Are  Replacing 
Han(i  Milkers 

T  takes  a  long  jump  of  the  imagination  to 
bridge  the  gap  from  the  falling  waters  of 
Niagara  to  milking  the  cows  in  thousands  of 
farmers’  barns,  yet  someone  has  figured  that 
Niagara  Falls  is  milking  the  cows  for  20,000 
farms  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  and 
probably  as  many  or  more  on  the  American  side 
of  the  line. 

Electricity  and  the  milking  machine  do  the 
trick.  Because  of  its  great  convenience  and 
labor  saving  qualities,  the  milking  machine, 
driven  by  a  gasoline  engine  or  electricity  either 
from  the  high  power  lines  or  the  individual  farm 
plants,  is  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  hand  milk¬ 
ing  in  the  larger  dairies. 


You  Are  Missing  Out  If  You  Don’t 
Read  A.  A.  News 

E  think  one  of  the  best  part  of  American 
Agriculturist  is  the  news  section,  and  no 
time  and  expense  have  been  spared  in  get¬ 
ting  this  live,  up-to-the-minute  news  and  boiling 
it  down  for  quick  reading.  One  of  the  things 
we  insist  upon  from  correspondents  is  human  in¬ 
terest  and  local  color.  Even  though  you  do 
not  live  in  the  locality  covered  by  the  news,  if 
you  get  into  the  habit  of  reading  it  you  will  never 
miss  any  of  it.  In  particular,  if  you  want  a 
good  laugh,  do  not  rn.iss  the  central  New  York 
notes  each  week  by  C.  A.  T. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

EAD  the  following  letter  about  my  chestnuts 
and  weep : 

“I  have  long  been  interested  in  your  chest¬ 
nut  department  and  will  not  soon  forget  an  ex¬ 
perience  I  had  with  your  chestnuts  several  years 
ago.  I  met  a  local  long  distance  weather  prophet 
and  asked  him  as  to  the  kind  of  a  winter  we 
might  expect.  ‘Open,’  sez  he.  ‘The  squirrels 
have  not  been  able  to  lay  in  a  food  supply  and 
the  I.ord  always  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn 
lamb.  But  I  have  not  made  my  announcement, 
as  a  friend  of  mine  has  just  told  me  that  a  New 
York  editor  is  gathering  up  all  the  old  chestnuts 
he  can  find  and  making  some  new  ones  out  of 
grey  matter  and  printer’s  ink  and  sending  them 
in  bundles  through  the  mail  all  over  the  New 
England  and  Middle  Atlantic  states.  I  am  wait¬ 
ing  to  see  what  effect  they  have  on  the  squirrel 
food  supply.’ 

“  ‘Oh’,  sez  I,  ‘we  will  have  a  mild  winter  as 
I  saw  in  last  weeks’  A.  A.  that  the  blight  had 
struck  his  grove  and  there  would  be  no  more 
chestnuts.’ 

“But  the  great  northeaster  struck  me  before 
I  had  my  ear  lugs  sew'ed  on  my  summer  hat. 
You  see,  I  had  taken  your  blight  story  as  honest- 
to-goodness  truth  and  not  as  one  of  your  regu¬ 
lar  chestnuts.  Thought  of  writing  and  asking 
you  to  hold  up  a  w^eek  or  two  that  I  might  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  storm,  but  decided  that  it  would 
be  of  no  use  as  you  would  rise  to  remark :  That 
all  signs  fail  in  a  dry  time  or  country,  and  that 
you  do  not  believe  that  the  shearing  of  lambs 
has  any  effect  on  the  wind  for  if  it  did  you 
would  have  June  weather  in  your  own  big  town 
the  year  ’round.” 
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Crowds  Watch  Horseshoe  Pitching  at  State  Fair 

Championship  Again  Goes  to  Delaware  County  With  Jefferson  Second 


IDEAL  weather  greeted  the  contestants  from 
the  different  counties  of  New  York  State  that 
gathered  at  the  State  Fair  Grounds,  Syracuse, 
Tuesday  morning,  August  28  to  compete  in 
the  Fifth  Annual  Amateur  Horseshoe  Pitching 
Tournament  under  the  sanction  of  the  National 
Horseshoe  Pitchers  Association  of  America. 
This  tournament  is  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  American  Agriculturist  assisted  by  the 
Farm  Bureau  and  the  State  Fair. 

Competitors  came  from  the  Northeastern 
County  of  Clinton,  the  southwestern  County  of 
Chatauqua  and  other  northern,  eastern,  southern 
and  middle  counties  throughout  the  state.  En¬ 
thusiasm  of  the  players  and  the  thousands  who 
crowded  around  and  watched  the  games  was 
greater  than  in  any  previous  tournament. 

Last  year  the  championship  was  won  by  Will¬ 
iam  Miller  of  Walton,  Delaware  County  and 
this  year  by  a  i6-year-bld  boy,  Walter  Shackle- 
ton,  from  the  same  place  and  county  who  had 
been  coached  by  last  year’s  winner  and  Geo.  B. 
Tweedie  who  won  second  place  in  1926  and  who 
has  been  one  of  the  most  popular  players  here 
in  previous  tournaments.  Mr.  Tweedie  disquali¬ 
fied  himself  for  playing  in  the  State  Fair  tourna¬ 
ments  by  winning  money  in  the  professional  state 
tournament  at  the  Rochester  Exposition. 

The  competition  was  keener  in  all  respects 
than  ever  before  and  the  quality  of  playing  was 
such  as  would  be  a  credit  to  many  of  the  con¬ 
testants  in  professional  state  and  national  tourna¬ 
ments.  Every  player  by  his  action  and  play 
showed  himself  a  credit  to  the  game  by  the  good 
sportsmanship  he  displayed. 

The  second  place  was  won  by  A.  J.  Pooler, 
Adams,  ^Jefferson  County  who  won  fourth  place 
last  year.  The  third  place  was  earned  by  Stanley 
Drumm  of  Schenectady  who  won  sixth  place 
last  year.  The  fourth  place  by  Simeon  Daugh¬ 
erty  of  Scottsville,  Monroe  County.  The  fifth 
place  by  Deforest  Brain,  Randolph,  Cattaraugus 
County  who  won  the  same  place  last  year.  The 
sixth  place  by  Foster  Bult  of  East  Palmyra, 
Wayne  County  and  the  seventh  place  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Lawrence  Heatherington,  a  Methodist  pastor, 
from  Rensselaer  Falls,  St.  Lawrence  County. 
The  elimination  contest  on  which  each  contestant 
pitched  50  shoes  and  which  reduced  the  con¬ 
testants  down  to  16  men  was  held  Tuesday  fore¬ 
noon  and  resulted  as  follows : 

Delaware  County: 

Walter  Shackleton,  Walton;  points  87,  ringers 
23,  double  ringers  3. 

George  Coulter  (alternate)  Walton. 

Chemung  County : 

Roland  Rose,  Horseheads;  points  78,  ringers 
21,  double  ringers  4. 

Wayne  County: 

Walter  Bult,  East  Palmyra;  points 
78,  ringers  20,  double  ringers  2. 

Rodney  Miller  (alternate),  Alton. 

Jefferson  County: 

A.  J.  Pooler,  Adams;  points  .76, 
ringers  21,  double  ringers  6. 

M.  F.  Washburn  (alternate), 

Adams. 

Cattaraugus  County: 

DeForest  Brain,  Randolph;  points 
76,  ringers  19,  double  ringers  3. 

Leland  Strickland  (alternate), 

Cattaraugus. 

St.  Lawrence  County: 

Rev.  Lawrence  Heatherington, 

Rensselaer  Falls;  points  74,  ring¬ 
ers  18,  double  ringers  2. 

Roy  Moore  (alternate).  Canton. 

Monroe  County: 

Simeon  Daughterty,  Scottsville ; 
points  72,  ringers  18,  double  ring¬ 
ers  2. 

Warren  Tucker  (alternate),  Spen- 
cerport. 

Tompkins  County; 

Harry  Blauvelt,  Trumansburg ; 
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pdints  70,  ringers  17,  double  ringers  i. 

Murray  Beardsley  (alternate),  Trumansburg. 
Chenango  County: 

Raymond  Ingraham,  Norwich;  points  69,  ring¬ 
ers  17,  double  ringers  3. 

George  A.  Adams  (alternate),  Norwich. 
Genesee  County : 

Ernest  Bowen,  Oakfield;  points  68,  ringers  15, 

double  ringers  i.  _ _ 

Ralph  Call  (alternate),  Staf¬ 
ford. 

Schenectady  County: 

Stanley  Drumm,  Schenectady; 
points  67,  ringers  17,  double 
ringers  i. 

Orleans  County: 

Burt  Forder,  Albion;  points 
63,  ringers  16. 

Gordon  Swartz  (alternate), 

Albion. 

Oswego  County: 

R.  E.  Buck,  Mexico ;  points 
63,  ringers  14,  double  ringers 

2. 

J.  C.  Baldwin  (alternate). 

Central  Square. 

Wyoming  County: 

Elton  Bean,  Gainesville; 
points  62,  ringers  14,  double 
ringers  2. 

Clark  Drake  (alternate), 

Gainesville. 

Yates  County : 

Fred  Egger,  Penn  Yan;  points 
61,  ringers  14,  double  ringer? 

2. 

George  Barrett  (alternate), 

Penn  Yan. 

Chatauqua  County: 

E.  J.  Turk,  Fredonia;  points  61,  ringers  12, 
double  ringers  2. 

Steuben  County : 

W.  F.  Hibbard,  Prattsburg. 

Manley  Millspaugh  (alternate),  Hammonds- 
port;  points  59,  ringers  12. 

Greene  County: 

C.  C.  Martin,  Prattsville;  points  57,  ringers 
14,  double  ringers  2. 

Arthur  Law  (alternate),  Maplecrest. 

Seneca  County: 

Stuart  McKelvie;  points  54,  ringers  13,  double 
ringers  i. 

Louis  klcCluen  (alternate). 

Albany  County : 

Earl  Hummel,  Albany;  points  52,  ringers  17. 


This  medal  was  presented 
to  Walter  Shackleton  of  Dela¬ 
ware  County,  winner  of  the 
1928  Horseshoe  Pitching  Con¬ 
test. 


An  exciting  moment  in  the  1927  -  American  Agriculturist-Farm 
Horseshoe  Pitching  Tournament  at  Syracuse, 


Cayuga  County: 

Paul  Pickard,  Auburn;  points  52,  ringers  ii. 
Bert  Cornell  (alternate).  Auburn. 

Oneida  County: 

John  Kanzlarich,  Rome. 

Perry  Smith  (alternate),  Waterville;  points 
47,  ringers  5. 

Erie  County: 

Fred  Benning,  Orchard  Park. 

Frank  Neiman  (alternate).  West  Falls;  points 
46,  ringers  10,  double  ringers  i. 

Madison  County: 

Herbert  Coy,  Brookfield ; 
points  43,  ringers  8,  double 
ringers  i. 

George  Philpot  (alternate), 
Murmansville. 

Herkimer  County: 

Stephen  Tereza,  Frankfort ; 
points  43,  ringers  8. 

Jacob  Berberich  (alternate), 
Frankfort. 

Allegany  County : 

A.  N.  Schrader,  Wellsville; 
points  40,  ringers  6. 

Fred  Norton  (alternate), 
Wellsville. 

Onondaga  County: 

Joseph  Kingston,  Skaneateles; 
points  39,  ringers  5. 

Ernest  Kingston  (alternate), 
Skaneateles. 

Sullivan  County: 

Carl  Heidt,  Kenoza  Lake ; 
points  36,  ringers  6. 

John  Ponga  (alternate),  Ken¬ 
oza  Lake. 

Clinton  County: 

Larney  Seymour,  Schuyler 
Falls ;  points  34,  ringers  5, 
double  ringers  i. 

Everest  Davis  ( alternate) , 
Schuyler  Falls. 

Cortland  County: 

Marion  Rainbow,  DeRuyter;  points  34,  ring¬ 
ers  4. 

Samuel  Rainbow  (alternate),  DeRuyter. 
Schuyler  County: 

Thomas  Hosenfeld,  Odessa. 

David  Love  (alternate),  Burdett;  points  33, 
ringers  3. 

Tioga  County: 

Marvin  Bennett,  Straits  Corners;  points  21, 
ringers  3. 

Fred  Anderson  (alternate),  Owego. 

The  contestants  from  several  counties  failed 
to  appear  to  take  part  in  the  contest.  It  is 
hoped  that  they  may  be  represented  next  year, 
The  16  men  who  made  the  most 
points  'in  pitching  50  shoes,  counting 
each  ringer  3  points  and  each  shoe 
within  6  inches  of  the  peg  one  point, 
as  shown  above  entered  the  prelim¬ 
inary  tournament  and  each  pitched 
each  other  one  25  point  game.  This 
preliminary  tournament  began  about 
2  o’clock  Tuesday,  Aug.  28,  the  5c 
shoe  qualifying  round  having  beer 
finished  in  the  forenoon. 

This  year  40  counties  signified 
their  intentions  to  send  contestants 
or  one  more  county  than  last  year 
Last  year  a  contestant  had  to  makf 
57  points  in  pitching  50  shoes  to  b< 
one  of  the  16  men  in  the  prelimin¬ 
aries  but  this  year  the  lowest  num¬ 
ber  of  points  to  qualify  was  61  ir 
pitching  50  shoes. 

The  results  of  the  preliminaries 
and  finals  will  be  given  in  nex: 
week’s  American  Agriculturis': 
together  with  a  detailed  story  of  tin 
best  games  and  the  wonderful  pitch 
ing  of  a  good  many  of  the  players 
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The  outstanding  ability  of  the 
Goodyear  All  -Weather  Tread  Bal¬ 
loon  to  uanslate  engine-  and  brak¬ 
ing-power  into  positive  getaway 
and  stop  is  a  plus  value  built  into  a 
tire  remarkable  for  its  economy, 
dependability  and  good  looks 


'"Service  begins  at  home 

The  Goodyear  Dealer  in  your  town  believes 
that  you  will  appreciate  a  square  deal. 

So  he  translates  the  vague  word  “Service” 
into  action  that  pays  you  real  dividends.  • 

When  you  buy  a  Goodyear  Tire  from  him 
he  provides  you  the  finest  tire  the  world 
affords. 

Ue  sells  it  to  you  at  a  fair  price,  which  gives 
him  a  living  profit  and  you  a  good  value. 

• 

He  makes  sure  you  get  the  right  size  and 
type  of  tire  for  your  car,  mounts  it  on  the 
rim  for  you,  fills  it  with  air. 

His  service  '^^hegins  at  home”  but  it  also  goes 
along  with  you  on  the  road  until  your  tire 
has  delivered  you  the  last  low-cost  mile 
built  into  it  at  the  factory. 


Goodyearmakesatiretosuitjo^if — whether  youwant 
the  incomparable  All-Weather  Tread  Goodyear,  the 
most  famous  tire  in  the  world,  or  the  thoroughly 
dependable  but  lower-priced  (Goodyear  Pathfinder 


The  Greatest  Name  in  Rubber 


A.Als  Western  New  York 

Farm  and  Home  Talk 


We  Visit  the  State  of  Virginia 


WHEN  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Ameri¬ 
can  progress  is  written,  a  large  place 
will  be  assigned  to  the  automobile  and 
its  necessary  co-partner  good  roads, 
for  they  have  made  the  impossible 
possible,  brought  dis¬ 
tant  places — even  dis¬ 
tant  states — into  a 
neighbor  relation  and 
greatly  widened  all 
our  horizons.  When  I 
was  a  boy  Virginia 
was  a  long  way  off 
and  a  visit  there 
would  have  entailed 
a  several  days’  jour¬ 
ney  and  large  ex¬ 
pense.  Now  our  won¬ 
derful  state  roads  and 
dependable  cars  have  made  it  possible 
to  drive  from  western  New  York  to 
northern  Virginia  and  back  with  a  day 
for  visiting  orchards  and  historic  spots 
in  three  days  and  at  small  cost.  Our 
party  left  home  early  Friday  morning, 
spent  most  of  Saturday  in  the  orchards 
of  Virginia,  Maryland  and  western  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  were  home  for  a  good  night’s 
rest  Sunday  and  back  on  the  job  Mon¬ 
day  morning. 


M.  C.  Burritt 


Virginia’s  Governor  Grows 
Apples 

About  twenty-five  western  New  York 
growers  made  the  trip  to  Virginia  at 
the  invitation  of  Governor  Harry  Byrd 
and  his  brother,  Mr.  Thomas  Byrd, 
large  apple  growers  at  Berryville  near 
Winchester.  The  occasion  was  the  an¬ 
nual  summer  meeting  when  Virginia’s 
apple  grower  governor  entertains  his 
brother  growers  in  his  orchards.  Nearly 
fifteen  hundred  farmers  from  most  of 
the  apple  growing  counties  of  Virginia 
were  there.  Our  purpose  was  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  methods  and  the  progress  of 
the  industry  in  this  great  competitive 
barrel  apple  area  to  learn  what  we 
could  and  to  bring  home  information 
and  inspiration. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  Cumber- 
land-Shenandoah  region  was  hardly 
known  as  a  factor  in  the  apple  trade. 
Now  Virginia  is  almost  as  large  a  pro¬ 
ducer  of  barrel  apples  as  New  York. 
She  has  improved  the  quality  of  her 
fruit  and  pack  wonderfully,  success¬ 
fully  met  our  competition  in  domestic 
markets  and  become  a  dominant  factor 
in  the  export  markets  of  Europe.  And 
we  shall  hear  still  more  from  this  area. 
Approximately  one-third  of  its  planted 
trees  are  not  yet  in  bearing  and  nearly 
all  of  the  remainder  are  under  thirty- 
five  years  of  age,  but  one  per  cent  being 
forty  years  old  or  older.  While  plant- 
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trees  will  be  com¬ 
ing  into  bearing  during  the  next  ten 
years  without ’corresponding  reduction 
in  old  trees  by  death. 

The  region  has  many  advantages. 
The  growing  season  is  longer.  There 
is  more  sunshine  than  in  New  York, 
The  trees  are  young,  low  headed  and 
more  easily  and  cheaply  sprayed.  The 
cost  of  production  is  probably  lower  ex¬ 
cept  in  years  of  very  small  crops. 
Orchards  are  more  or  less  cultivated 
but  the  majority  are  in  sod — often  al¬ 
falfa  sod — most  of  the  time.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  growers  are  growing  ap¬ 
ples  mainly  and  in  larger  blocks  and 
are  therefore  more  keenly  interested 
in  their  orchards  and  grow  a  rather 
better  quality  of  fruit  on  the  average. 

Disadvantageous  factors  are  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  crops  due  to  recurring 
cold  weather  in  the  spring.  In  five 
years  the  region  had  only  one  good 
and  one  fair  crop,  although  the  last 
three  years  have  been  better.  Grow¬ 
ers  here  have  all  their  eggs  in  one 
basket.  Their  carrying  charges  have 
been  heavy  and  they  are  heavily  in 
debt  to  the  banks.  Trees  are  somewhat 
smaller  when  full  grown  and  shorter 
lived  than  with  us.  There  are  three 
broods  of  codlin  moth.  Sooty  bloch  and 
bitter  rot,  which  bother  us  but  little, 
are  troublesome.  There  is  an  inade¬ 
quate  outlet  for  cull  and  drop  apples 
which  bring  only  about  half  what  New 
York  growers  get  and  local  markets 
are  generally  much  smaller  and  poorer. 


Growers  Are  Improving  Quality 

The  orchards  average  much  larger 
than  in  New  York  and  generally  have 
a  very  good  crop  this  year.  They  are 
a  beautiful  sight.  The  quality  is  fine. 
One  can  hardly  find  a  codlin  moth  sting 
in  a  whole  orchard  and  scab  is  well 
controlled.  Virginia  growers  have 
greatly  improved  their  pack  and  are 
gaining  in  favor  with  the  buyers  and 
in  the  primary  markets.  New  York 
will  feel  this  competition  more  and 
more  keenly,  especially  if  it  does  not 
wake  up  to  the  necessity  of  better  care 
and  culture  and  better  packing. 

No  better  apples  are  grown  in  this 
region  than  are  grown  by  our  better 
growers  in  New  York  but  as  a  whole 
these  southern  apple  growers  are  rapid¬ 
ly  forging  ahead  of  us.  As  their  or¬ 
chards  grow  older  their  troubles  will 
multiply.  Because  we  are  older  in  the 
business  we  have  learned  much  that 
they  will  have  to  learn.  But  the  Cum- 
berland-Shenandoah  region  is  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  New  York  apple  growers  to 
put  forth  their  best  efforts  or  suffer 


ing  has  been  light  during  the  last  few  further  from  competition. 
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Tourist's  Wife — John,  how  funny- 


— Judge 

tee  hee — my  shadow  looks  like  a 
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Vegetable  Field  Day 
At  Cornell 
By  Paul  Work 

ONE  hundred  and  fifty  vegetable 
growers  attended  the  annual  Sum¬ 
mer  Meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Vegetable  Growers’  Association  at  Cor¬ 
nell  University  recently.  The  visitors 
found  many  items  of  interest  to  keep 
them  busy  through¬ 
out  the  day.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  manufacturers 
were  present  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  tractors, 
dusters  and  other 
items  of  equipment 
and  supplies.  One 
item  which  has  not 
been  demonstrated  in 
previous'  years  was  a 
transplanting  ma¬ 
chine  for  vegetables 
which  automatically  places  the  plants 
in  the  soil.  Two  workers  ride  on  the 
machine  and  place  the  plants  on  mov¬ 
ing  brass  hands  which  grasp  them  de¬ 
livering  them  to  a  vertical  wheel,  which 
in  turn  releases  them  at  the  proper  spot 
in  the  soil.  At  the  same  moment  water 
is  released  at  the  root  and  earth  is 
pressed  about  the  plants  to  complete 
the  job. 

The  varied  experiments  in  progress 
at  East  Ithaca  were  described  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  H.  C.  Thompson.  Trials  are  in 


i4  *‘Vegetahle  Caricature’*  made  by 
Miss  Charity  Smith  of  Ithaca, 

progress  with  paper  mulch.  These  in¬ 
dicate  some  advantage  in  growth,  but 
the  question  of  whether  this  advantage 
is  sufficient  to  justify  the  cost  will  like¬ 
ly  remain  open  to  be  settled  by  in¬ 
dividual  cases. 

Experiments  dealing  with  running  to 
seed  in  celery,  cabbage  and  onions,  and 
the  pruning  and  training  of  tomatoes 
'vere  also  centers  of  interest. 

The  group  was  led  in  a  tour  of  the 
extensive  variety  plantings  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Paul  'Work  and  visitors  were  in¬ 
terested  in  the  Straight  Neck  squash, 
the  Italian  Sprouting  Broccoli,  which  is 
attracting  so  much  attention,  and  in  a 
flew  Chinese  vegetable,  Han-Tsai, 
'W'hich  supplies  very  tender  and  de¬ 
licious  greens  in  mid-summer  after 
spinach  is  gone.  Comparisons  of  many 
Strains  of  the  Crosby  Egyptian  type  of 


With  the  A,  A. 
Vegetable  and 
Crop  Grower 
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PROVES  BY  COMPARISON 


POWER  SPEAKER  RADIO  RE C  E I V  E  R 


TO  BE  RADIO’S  GREATEST  VALUE  • 


6 -Tube  -  Battery -Type  •  bandbox-.$ 55  • 


Crosley  radio  sets  have  always  been 
good  sets.  In  them  the  public  always 
got  the  utmost  value.  They  have 
always  been  sold  on  a  very  close  margin 
of  profit  in  order  to  keep  the  price  low. 
This  margin  does  not  permit  extensive 
advertising  as  is  possible  with  other 
radios. 

Crosley  radio  is  well  advertised  but  not 
extravagantly.  The  growth  of  The 
Crosley  Radio  Corporation  is  due  more 
to  word  of  mouth  by  satisfied  users 
than  prodigious  claims  in  printers’  ink. 

Last  winter  Crosley  was  first  to  an¬ 
nounce  that  the  place  to  buy  radio  is  in 
the  home,  first  to  encourage  demon¬ 
stration  in  the  home,  first  to  give  the 
public  an  opportunity  to  try,  test  and 
compare  before  buying.  The  growth 
of  Crosley  sales  since  that  time  has  been 
phenomenal.  The  first  six  months 
of  1928  showed  sales  almost  four 
times  greater  than  any  preceding 
year,  because  Crosley  sets  demon¬ 
strated  in  the  home 
in  comparison  with 
other  sets  immedi¬ 
ately  proved  them¬ 
selves  to  be  the  great¬ 
est  value  in  the  radio 
^  ,  world.  Crosley  dealers 

The  Improved  j  .  ^  . 

MusicoNE  clo  not  tear  competitive 
the  fastest  selling  demonstrations  in  any 
speaker  at  $15  prospcct  s  home  —  they 


8  lube  SHOWBOX  $80 

AC  Electric 

Genuine  Neutrodyne,  3  stages  radio 
amplification,  detector.  2  stages  audio 
Oast  one  being  two  171  push-pull 
power  tube)  and  280  rectifier  tube. 


6  tube  GEMBOX  $65 

AC  Electric 

Self-contained  AC  electric  receiver. 
It  utilizes  two  radio,  detector,  two 
audio  and  a  rectifier  tube— -171  power 
output  tube.  Operates  from  110 
volts  60  cycles  AC  house  lighting 
current. 


encourage  them.  Satisfied  customers 
are  the  greatest  asset  Crosley  can  have. 

The  Crosley  Dynacone  —  a  dynamic 
power  speaker  at  $25,  available  for  all 
Crosley  models  introduces  for  the 
FIRST  time  in  the  popular  priced  field 
power,  volume,  depth  of  tone  and  rich 
reproduction  never  before  believed  pos¬ 
sible.  Immediately  Crosley  radio  be¬ 
came  comparable  to  the  highest  priced 
receivers  on  the  market.  Crosley  radio 
with  DYNACONE  gives  an  entirely 
new  conception  of  radio. 

Above  is  pictured  the  famous  Crosley 
battery  type  radio  that  operates  the 
DYNACONE,  a  power  dynamic 
speaker,  when  171-A  tube  is  used  on 
the  last  stage  of  audio  with  180  volts 
on  the  plate  and  also  30  to  35  volts 
of  “C”  battery. 

Crosley  sweeps  the  field  1  rosley  outsells 
ANY  radio  on  the  market  today!  Crosley’s 
5  DAY  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER  is  closely  imi¬ 
tated,  but  be  sure  you  TEST  and  TRY  a 
Crosley  set  against  ANY  OTHER.  Such  direct 
comparison  is  eye  opening,  for  the  superior 
Crosley  receivers  with  this  new  wonder  power 
speaker  give  an  amazing  performance. 

THE  CROSLEY  RADIO  CORP. 

POWEL  CROSLEY,  JR.,  Pres. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Montana.  Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico 
and  Wes^  prices  slightly  higher. 

Crosley  prices  do  not  include  tubes. 


The  Crosley  Radio  Corporation, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Dept.  65. 

Please  send  me  literature  about  your  new  radio 
receiver  and  the  new  wonderful  DYNACONE. 

AC  Radio— . Battery  Operated  Radio . Dynacone. 

DC  Radio- . . . 5  DAY  FREE  TRIAL  IN  MY  HOME. 

Name _ 

Address.. 


5  lube  BANDBOX  JR.  $35 

Dry  Cell  Operated 

Especially  de.signed  for  places  where 
no  electric  current  is  available  for 
AO  operation  or  recharging  of  stor¬ 
age  battery  on  battery  type  sets.  It 
operates  MUSICONE  loud  speaker. 
Battery  consumption  economical. 


beets  served  to  demonstrate  what  wide 
variations  there  are  in  different  stocks 
of  seed. 

Miss  Charity  Smith  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
was  present  during  the  day  and  demon¬ 
strated  her  “vegetable  caricatures” 
which  she  has  very  ingeniously  de¬ 
veloped  during  the  past  several  years, 
one  of  which  is  illustrated  herewith. 
By  means  of  many  parts  of  different 
plants  she  has  devised  an  almost  be¬ 
wildering  variety  of  figures,  many  of 
which  are  most  surprising  not  only  in 
form  hut  in  expression  and  attitude, 
A  crowd  was  about  her  table  all  day 
watching  her  make  the  various  figures. 
Her  art  would  seem  to  have  most  in¬ 
teresting  possibilities  for  exhibitions 
and  for  handicraft  work  in  schools. 


Forest  fires  cost  $2,000,000  annually 


Insure  Before  You  Tour 

FREE  :  Send  for  Road  Map  of  New  York  State 
Large  scale,  shows  all  good  roads  and 
routes.  Also  tells  how  you  can  save 
$4.00  to  $10.00  on  your  Automobile 
Insurance.  25,000  Farmers  now  insure 
in  this  Company. 


SECUI^ITY 

SECURITY 

SAVING 

SERVICE 


MERCHANTS  MUTUAL  CASUALTY  COMPAN 

Several  agents  in  each  county;  if  you  do  not  know  one.  Write  as  at 

268  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads,  say 

“I  saw  your  ad  in  American  Agriculturist” 


(172)  8 
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Insure 

Your  Milk  Profits 


ILK  profits  may  be  lost  in  the  labor^nd  time  spent  clearing 
the  barn  of  litter 


A  Ney  Litter  Carrier  has  insured  the 
profits  of  many  an  enterprising  dairyman.  Their  first  cost  is  soon 
forgotten  in  the  time  and  labor  that  they  save.  Mechanically  simple 
and  easy  to  operate.  Easy  in  lift,  worm  gear  in  oil,  no  ratchets. 

Whether  it  be  a  Ney  Litter  Carrier,  a  Ney  Stall,  Drinking  Cup 

or  Ney  Hay  Tool,  it  bears  the  responsibility  of  up- 

holding  a  reputation  of,over  50  years  for  giving  honest  Y 

values  in  labor  saving  farm  equipment.  Your  dealer 

can  show  you  the  complete  Ney  Line,  or  write  for  j. 

the  Ney  Catalog,  No.  180  which  gives  illustrations  h 

and  descriptions  of  Ney  Barn  Equipment. 

The  Ney  Manufacturing  Co.,  canton,  Ohio 

Established  1879  '  Minneapolis,  Minn.  •  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa  j 


The  complete  Ney  Line  includes 
stalls,  stanchions,  water  bowls, 
pens,  litter  carriers,  haying 
tools,  including  hay  carriers, 
hay  forks,  hay  knives,  pulleys 
and  hardware  specialties. 


Chinese 

AUCTION 

$500.00 

During  the  month  of  September 
we  offer  for  sale  a  wonderful 
yearling  bull  at  auction. 

Fishkill  Sir  May  Colantha 
Born  Feb.  21,  1927 

THIS  YOUNG  BULL  is  from  a  21  lb.  two  year 
old  daughter  of  a  nearly  23  lb.  three  year  old, 
whose  dam  made  nearly  25  lbs.  of  batter  in 
7  days. 

His  sire  is  from  a  nearly  900  lb.  yearly  record 
four  year  old,  that  gave  close  to  20,000  lbs.  of 
milk  in  a  year.  He  traces  twice  to  Dutchland 
Colantha  Sir  Inka,  and  twice  to  King  Segis 
Pontiac,  a  nearly  doable  century  son  of  King 
Segis. 

We  will  drop  the  price  on  this  bull 
$50.00  a  month  until  sold. 

Dairymen’s  League  Certificates 
will  be  accepted  at  face  value 
in  payment  for  this  animal. 

For  further  particulars,  pedigrees, 
prices  etc.,  write 

Fishkill  Farms 

HENRY  MORGENHTHAU,  Jr..  Owner 
461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


Cnticnra 

Shaving  Stick  ; 

►  Contains  the  medicinal  properties  of  < 

►  Cuticura.  Freely  lathering  and  sanative,  < 
r  it  promotes  skin  health  and  protects  the  < 

►  newly  shaven  surface  from  infection.  < 

►  S5c.  Everywhere  ‘ 


FARQUHAR 


I 


The  Farquhar  Elevator  Digger  contains' evwy 
modem  device  for  rapid,  clean  digging.  Puts  the 
potatoes  in  a  neat  compact  row,  ready  for  easiest 
and  quickest  handling.  They  have  been  proven 
right  by  the  hardest  kind  of  field  operation,  , 

The  Farquhar  is  the  original  rigi^  tongue  digger 
—can  be  backed,  held  over  the  row  when  digging 
nn  hillside— and  U  light  of  draft.  Built  with  broad 
front  roller  or  t'vo  wheel  front  truck.  May  be 
equipped  with  level  or  hillside  cleats;  also  road  rim. 

Wc  also  bu3d  the  “Suecen  Junipr/*  the  plom 
ij/pe  digger  for  the  emoUer  grower — the 
VP^rnge  fnrmefe  choice.  lUuetrctcd  Catalog 

icnt  to  any  grower,  , 

IaRFARQUHARCO., Limited 

york,pa 


f 

I 


For  farm  garden  and  orchard. 
Sites  for  1  to  8  horses  and 
for  every  hind  of  tractor.  Also 
special  disk  plows  for  new 
land,  orchards  etc.  Write  for 
Illustrated  FREE 
"The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage 
HARROW rf^.  61  fMAINSTHIGGANUM.CONW. 


With  the  A.  A. 

Dairyman 


League  Members  Meet  at  Syracuse 


Members  from  six  districts  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League  met  in  Syra¬ 
cuse  on  August  25  at  a  luncheon  in  the 
Hotel  Syracuse.  These  six  districts 
constituting  14  counties,  operate  82 
shipping  plants  or  36  per  cent  of  all 
League  plants,  representing  7,800  mem¬ 
bers  of  22  per  cent  of  the  total  League 
membership  and  producing  35^2  per 
cent  of  the  total  volume  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  24  districts  of  the  League. 

This  was  the  third  yearly  meeting 
called  to  celebrate  the  first  attempt  of 
dairymen  back  in  1916  to  become  a 
factor  in  setting  a  price  on  their  own 
product.  It  was  a  worth-while  get-to¬ 
gether.  In  addition  to  getting  a  birds- 
eye  view  of  agriculture  as  a  whole  and 
a  judicial  analysis  of  what  has  been 
done  and  should  be  done  for  dairying 
and  besides  sharing  bread  and  other 
perquisites  of  a  fine  meal  with  neigh¬ 
bors  half  way  across  the  state,  those 
present  enjoyed  more  than  a  dollar’s 
worth  of  musical  selections.  The  best 
part  of  this  section  of  the  program 
was  that  it  represented  talent  that  be¬ 
longs  to  the  homes  and  families  of  the 
dairymen  of  the  section. 

President  Sexauer  Speaks 
For  the  first  time  many  of  the  aud¬ 
ience  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing 
the  new  president  of  the  League,  Fred 
H.  Sexauer  of  Cayuga  County.  For 
the  first  time  they  learned  through 
Director  H.  H.  Rathbun,  chairman,  how 
a  leader  of  a  great  organization  is  de¬ 
veloped  from  the  inside  of  the  organi¬ 
zation.  Nine  years  ago  when  League 
officials  were  combing  the  state  for 
farmer  leadership  ability  they  heard  of 
a  young  farmer  of  Auburn,  lately  ar¬ 
rived  in  New  York  state  from  Illinois. 
He  had  been  hut  a  few  weeks  married 
hut  his  young  bride  consented  to  as¬ 
sume  responsibility  for  running  the 
farm  and  home  in  the  absence  of  her 
young  husband  and  later  assumed  the 
greater  share  of  the  responsibility  of 
rearing  a  family. 

Mr.  Sexauer  brought  three  books  to 
the  attention  of  his  audience.  If  you 
will  but  read  these  and  others  of  simi¬ 
lar  nature  and  act  on  the  findings  they 
contain,  of  business  men,  bankers  and 


country  life  students,  agriculture  will 
not  long  be  in  its  present  situation. 
The  books  were:  “The  findings  of  the 
Industrial  Conference  Board’’,  set  up 
by  business  men  to  investigate  busi¬ 
ness,  banking,  labor  and  agriculture; 
“The  report  of  the  findings  of  the 
Business  Men’s  Commissions’’,  a  com¬ 
mission  appointed  later  by  the  same 
group;  and  “The  findings  and  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Land  Grant  Colleges’ 
Commission  to  study  agriculture”,  the 
latter  being  in  pamphlet  form. 

Farmers  Are  Efficient 

“Farmers  have  been  accused  of  a  lot 
of  things”,  said  President  Sexauer,  “in¬ 
cluding  laziness,  inefficiency  and  in¬ 
gratitude.  But  from  1870  to  1920 
agriculture  doubled  its  output  and  has 
increased  that  output  since.  We  now 
produce  two  and  a  half  times  as  much 
per  worker  due  to  use  of  modern  meth¬ 
ods  and  machinery  as  do  English,  Bel¬ 
gian  or  other  European  farmers.  In¬ 
dustry’s  output  has  seen  no  greater  in¬ 
crease  per  worker,  so  we  are  absolved 
of  the  charge  of  laziness  and  inef¬ 
ficiency.  Nor  is  our  situation  due  to 
the  use  of  too  many  automobiles,  to 
wearing  too  good  clothes  or  to  going  to 
too  many  shows.  Why  are  not  our  re¬ 
turns  as  great  as  those  of  other  in¬ 
dustries,  agriculture  having  produced 
as  much  wealth  as  any  industry  in  the 
country?” 

Briefly,  he  mentioned  an  ineffective 
tariff  system,  with  only  16  out  of  100 
farm  products  even  partially  protected, 
and  lack  of  organization  as  the  causes 
of  depression.  In  reality  the  fact  that 
industry  was  organized  accounts  for  its 
being  able  to  secure  real  protection  in 
the  tariff. 

Protective  Legislation  Secured 

Stimulation  of  consumption,  educa¬ 
tion,  a  fair  system  of  taxation  and 
legislation  are,  in  this  leader’s  opinion, 
some  of  the  remedies.  “Lots  of  legis¬ 
lation,  you  say,  for  agriculture?  Yes, 
hut  for  every  one  hill  for  agriculture 
I  can  show  you  5  to  10  far  industry.” 

A  summary  of  past  achievements 
showed  that  dairymen  have  achieved 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


Hazel  Lassie  of  Lowlands,  owned  by  A.  F.  Spooner  of  Richville,  N.  Y. 
was  the  grand  champion  Ayrshire  cow  at  the  Gouverneur  Show  recently 
where  more  than  ISO  Ayrshires  were  shown  by  St.  Lawrence  County  Ay 
shire  Breeders*  Association. 
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Raising  An  Orphan  Colt 

Will  you  please  instruct  me  how  to 
raise  a  colt  whose  mother  died  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  an  accident  when  he  was  5  days 
old.  Can  it  be  done  successfully?  The 
veterinarian  said  I  might  as  well  kill  him 
as  a  colt  raised  by  hand  was  no  good. 
I  would  go  to  any  trouble  to  save  him. 
The  mother  was  in  fine  condition  and  he 
is  also.  He  takes  the  bottle  readily. — G. 
M.,  Pennsylvania. 

YOU  will  undoubtedly  find  that  it  is 
a  great  bother  to  raise  a  colt 
whose  mother  died  but  it  is  not  in  any 
sense  impossible.  The  following  di¬ 
rections  are  taken  from  Feeds  and 
Feeding  by  Henry  and  Morrison 
“Choose  the  milk  from  a  fresh  cow, 
if  possible  and  preferably  from  one  giv¬ 
ing  milk  low  in  fat.  To  a  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  sugar  add  warm  water  to  dis¬ 
solve,  then  3  to  5  tablespoonsful  of 
lime  water,  which  tends  to  correct  di¬ 
gestive  troubles,  and  "enough  fresh 
milk  to  make  a  pint.  Feed  about  one- 
fourth  pint  every  hour  for  the  first 
few  days,  always  warming  to  blood 
heat.  A  satisfactory  method  of  feed- 
ing  the  foal  is  to  use  an  ordinary  nurs¬ 
ing  bottle  with  a  large  nipple,  though 
an  old  teapot  may  be  used,  over  the 
spout  of  which  the  thumb  of  an  old 
kid  glove,  pierced  with  holes  by  a 
darning  needle,  has  been  tied. 

“Whatever  utensil  is  used,  it  should 
be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  scalded  be¬ 
fore  each  meal.  Such  feeding  means 
much  bother,  but  many  foals  have 
been  killed  by  neglect  of  these  im¬ 
portant  details.  As  the  foal  grows 
the  amount  of  milk  may  be  gradually 
increased,  the  period  between  feedings 
lengthened  and  whole  milk  substi¬ 
tuted. 

“After  a  few  days  6  feedings  a  day 
will  suffice  and  later  only  4.  At  3 
to  4  weeks  of  age  the  use  of  sugar 
may  be  stopped  but  it  is  well  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  lime  water.  In  5  or  6  weeks 
sweet  skim  milk  may  be  gradually  sub¬ 
stituted  for  whole  milk  and  after  3 
months  the  colt  may  be  given  all  it  will 
drink  three  times  a  day.  If  allowed 
to  suck  the  attendant’s  fingers  the  foal 
will  soon  learn  to  drink  from  a  pail. 

“The  bowels  should  move  freely,  but 
if  scours  occur  at  any  time  give  2  to 
4  tablespoonfuls  of  a  mixture  of  sweet 
oil  and  pure  castor  oil  shaken  up  in 
milk,  and  stopping  the  feeding  of  milk 
for  2  or  3  meals,  allowing  instead  only 
sweetened  warm  water  with  lime  water 
added.  At  the  earliest  possible  age 
the  foal  should  be  fed  solid  food,  such 
as  oat  meal,  crushed  oats,  corn,  bran 
and  a  little  oil  meal  and  legume  hay. 
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League  Members  Meet 
At  Syracuse 

{Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
more  protective  legislation  than  any 
other  group  of  farmers.  Some  exam¬ 
ples  given  were  the  laws  regulating  the 
sale  of  oleomargarine,  the  filled  milk 
law”  and  others. 

"But  if  you  will  each  take  over  the 
burder  of  disseminating  the  need  of  or¬ 
ganization  among  the  dairymen  of  your 
own  territory”,  said  the  speaker,  “you 
will  free  our  time  and  give  us  added 
strength  to  properly  market  your 
milk.” 

The  presiding  officer,  Director  H.  H. 
Rathbun  of  Oneida  and  Herikimer 
counties  urged  the  responsibility  of  in¬ 
dividuals  in  giving  information  of  the 
organization  to  their  neighbors.  “I 
believe  that  but  25  per  cent  of  our 
fiiembership  have  a  real  understanding 
of  the  aims  of  the  organization”,  he 
said.  “The  reason  the  others  are  out¬ 
side,  is  lack  of  understanding.” 

Miss  Vera  McCrea,  head  of  the  Home 
Department  urged  the  common  inter¬ 
est  of  all  in  making  an  income  suf¬ 
ficient  to  support  a  wholesome  and  sat¬ 
isfying  living.  Showing  the  income  of 
the  average  farmer  to  be  less  than  that 
of  the  hired  help  she  urged  women  to 
become  bearers  of  information  as  to 
tbe  business  of  the  farm,  as  sought  by 
leaders.— M.  G.  F. 
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Trainloads  East^^South 

’Evcvytvhcvc  •  •  •  That*s  How  Farmalls 
Are  Going  Onto  the  Farms! 


There  was  a  time  when 
a  man  bought  a  tractor 
to  use  with  his  horses; 
today  he  buys  a  McCormick- 
Deering  Farmall  'Tractor  to 
use  instead  of  horses — and 
word  comes  to  us  often  that 
the  Farmall  plan  is  doing  more 
for  farm  profit  and  farm  hap¬ 
piness  than  horses  and  hired 
labor  could  ever  hope  to  do. 
Every  new  horseless  farm — 
and  there  are  already  hundreds 
— offers  new  proof  that  this 
new  farm  power  idea  is  a 
profit  builder.  The  word  of 
success  travels  fast,  with  the 
result  that  Farmalls  are  being 
put  to  work  everywhere  in 
rapidly  increasing  numbers. 


Great,  long  trainloads  slip 
away  from  the  big  Farmall 
Works  at  Rock  Island,  Illinois, 
to  all  points  of  the  compass. 
Even  so,  it  has  been  difficult 
to  keep  up  with  the  cry  for 
more  Farmalls. 

With  all  indications  point¬ 
ing  to  an  even  heavier  demand 
next  year,  it  becomes  the  part 
of  wisdom  to  order  your 
Farmall  now,  while  the  local 
McCormick-Deering  dealer  can 
make  reasonable  delivery. 

Turn  your  horses  and  mules 
into  money — there’s  no  need 
to  feed  them  through  another 
winter — and  prepare  to  enjoy 
the  convenience  and  economy 


of  Farmall  power  for  fall  work 
and  all  work.  The  local  dealer 
will  show  and  demonstrate 
the  Farmall  on  your  own 
farm  upon  request. 


Mr,  Butler  says: 

Gentlemen:  I  have  done  all 
my  work  alone.  Not  a  hired 
man  or  a  horse  on  the  place 
so  far,  which  I  claim  is  doing 
the  work  of  two  men  and  two 
2-rows  in  planting  and  three 
men  and  three  2-rows  in  cul¬ 
tivating,  and  does  it  on  one- 
half  the  feed  expense.  Must 
you  ask  if  I  am  satisfied  with 
my  Farmall? 

{Signed)  J.  A.  BUTLER 
Nunn,  Colorado. 
July  27,  1928. 


International  harvester  company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  III. 


McCormick  -  Deering  FARMALL 

—the  Farmer’s  Greatest  Helper,  the  Year  ’round 


Lowest 

Price 

MILKER 

Ever  Offered 


To  Operate 

Our  surprisingly  low  factory  price  on  this  , ,  _-j 

2-cow  Hand  Power  Milker  makes  it  the  lowest  priced  milker 
per  milking  unit  ever  offered.  And  for  only  $12.50  extra  a  third 
cow  attachment  can  be  added  enabling  you  to  milk  3  cows  at 


DOWN 

AFTER 

FREE 

TRIAL 


once.Thousands  in  use.  Easy  to  operate. 

No  other  milker  on  the  market  can  compare 
with  the  PAGE  for  low  price  —  ease  of  opera¬ 
tion  and  milking  efficiency.  We  let  you  prove 
it  before  you  pay.  We  will  put  this  PAGE 
Hand  Power  Milker  in  your  barn  on  FREE 
TRIAL.  See  the  time  and  work  it  saves;  see  how  soothing 
its  action  on  the  cows  and  how  sanitary  and  easy  to  clean. 
Then  if  satisfied,  pay  only  $5  down,  balance  in  easy 
monthly  payments. 

1  O  TOpS*  JQ  YEARS’ 


GUARANTEE 


No  Installation 
Expense-NoPipes 
-  No  Pnisator 


This  Page  Milker  is  portable— no  pipe  lines  to  install— no 
pulsator — no  tanks— no  expensive  special  pails;  just  wheel 
it  in  and  start  milking.  Milks  right  into  your  own  ship¬ 
ping  can. 

Liberal  Exchange  Privilege 

you  later  wish  a  P AGE  2  or  4  cow  gas  engine  or  electric 
Milker  you  can  trade  in  your  PAGE  Hand  Power  Milker  on  very 
liberal  terms. 

VlfritP  Pap  facts  about  the  lowest  priced  milker 

»¥  wi  which  pays  for  itself  in  short  time.  Don’t 

FrPP  RnflM  —  this  liberal  No  Money  Down  offer 
,  "''''■a  only  good  until  we  have  an  agent  in  your 

locality.  User  Agents  Wanted. 

Bnrton-PageCo.,  Dept  104,  537  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 

- -  an  i_  <ap>i 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  86  years’  use. 
ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tell.s  all  about  Paint 
and  I’aintinK  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Card.s  and  our  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-JIixcd  I’aint  Factory  in  America.  E.st.  1842 

252  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 


New  iAmeniccuit 

SEPARATOR! 

Sent  on  30  days  trial,  freight  paid.  Fac-  ^ 
tory  prices  low  as  $2.30  a  month. 
Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  8  sizes.  Easiest 
to  turn  and  clean.  Lifetime  Guarantee.  Free 
Catalog,  Shows  big  savings  on  highest  grade 
cream  separators.  Write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Dept.  20-W.  Bainbridge,  N.  Y.  or 
Dept.  20-W,  1929  West  43rd  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


Milk  Prices 

The  following  are  the  August  prices 
for  milk  in  the  basic  zone  of  201-210 
miles  from  New  York  City. 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 


on  milk  testing  3.5%. 

Sheffield  on 

the  basis  of  3%. 

Dairymen’s 

Sheffield 

Class 

League 

Producers 

I  Fluid  Milk.... 

3.42 

3.17 

2  Fluid  Cream 

2.10 

2A  Fluid  Cream 

2.26 

2B  Cond.  Milk.. 

Soft  Cheese.. 

2.51 

3  Evap.  Cond. 

2.05 

Milk  Powder 

Hard  Cheese 

2.50 

4  Butter  and  American  cheese. 

Based  on  New  York 

City  Market  quotations  on 

butter  and  American 

cheese. 

The  Class  1  League  price  for  August  1927  was  $2.95 

for  3.5%  milk,  and 

Sheffield’s  $2.80  for  3%. 

The  above  prices 

in  each  class  are  not  the  final 

prices  the  farmer 

receives.  The 

final  price  received 

from  the  dealer  is 

the  result  of 

the  weighted  average. 

Butter  Moves  Higher 

CREAMERY^ 

Aug.  29 

Aug.  22  Aug.  31, 

SAUTED 

1927 

Higher  than  extra... 

.  481/2-49 

48  -48%  44%-45 

Extra  (92sc) . 

..  48 

47%  44 

84-91  score . 

„  44  -47% 

43% -47  38  -43 

Lower  Grades . 

..  411/2-43% 

41  -43  36%-37% 

The  outlook  for  the  butter  market 
is  decidedly  rosy.  At  present  the  quo¬ 
tations  are  running  about  four  cents 
higher  than  at  this  time  last  year. 
Following  Labor  Day  the  vacation 
crowd  will  be  returning  to  the  city, 
which  will  undoubtedly  result  in  a 
heavier  demand. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that 
the  withdrawals  from  storage  are  now 


FOWL  —  BROILERS  —  WANTED 

For  prompt  and  best  returns  on  all 
kinds  of  live  poultry,  rabbits,  etc. 
SHIP  to  the  HOUSE  OF  SATIS¬ 
FACTION. 

Write  for  tags,  information,  coops,  etc. 

SHIP  Sept.  6-7-10-11-24-25  for  the 
Holidays.  Ship  any  day  excepting 
Saturdays. 

Do  not  wait  for  prices  to  go  down. 

BAEDECKER  &  WILLIAMS,  INC., 

We»t  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 


Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 
Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SEf^ 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  in  New  York  City. 
ISstablished  1883,  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet 
for  your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and 
free  holiday  calendar  folder  K  27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc.  co^n?mus1on 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  City  Merchant 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Ship 

LIVE  BROILERS,  CALVES,  EGGS 

We  remit  daily  at  top  market.  Write  for  coops, 
tags,  information  on  market  prices,  etc.  J.  C.  B. 
has  satisfied  thousands  of  shippers  for  over  23  years. 

Compare  oar  sales  with  others. 

Joseph  C.  Berman,  Inc., 


Aitor'O  Wholesale  dealer  and  shipper 
I  A.Sr.S  of  second  hand  egg  cases. 
LiVlVl  ^  specialty. 

.OUIS  OLOFSKY,  685  Greene  Av.,  BROOKLYN,  H.  Y. 


STANCHIONS, 

Stalls,  Pens,  Water  Bowls,  Litter  and 
Feed  Carriers,  Feed  Trucks. 

Hay  Carriers,  Hay  Forks,  Hay  Track, 
and  supplies 

Rochester  Bam  Equipment  Co. 
185  N.  Water  St.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Baby  Chicks 


Kjihv  I  nil  KN Incubators  from  high  class 
DaUy  Barred, 

White  Rocks,  Reds,  $11.00  per  100;  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  $12.00  per  100;  Heavy  Broilers,  $9.00  per 
100.  Add  25c  on  orders  for  less  than  100.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Desk  H,  Nunda,  N.  Y. 
Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


practically  equal  to  the  quantities  go¬ 
ing  into  the  warehouses.  Apparently 
buyers  have  confidence  in  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  situation  and  are  willing 
to  carry  a  good  working  stock. 

The  figures  given  by  the  American 
Association  of  Creamery  Butter  Man¬ 
ufacturers  for  the  week  ending  August 
25  show  an  increase  of  1.4%  in  pro¬ 
duction  over  the  same  period  last  year, 
and  a  decrease  of  5.9%  from  the  pre¬ 
ceding  week. 


Cheese  Prices  Advance 

Aug.  22 


STATE  Aug.  29 

FLATS 

Fresh  Fancy  _ .....  26  -26'/2  25'/2 

Fresh  Average  - 

Held  Fancy  .  261/2-27 

Held  Average  . . 


Aug.  31, 
1927 

25  Vi -27 


27'/2-28'/2 

There  is  not  much  to  report  on  the 
cheese  market  although  the  situation 
is  very  firm,  and  prices  have  advanced 
slightly.  The  supply  of  fresh  and  held 
State  cheese  is  rather  light  and  the  de¬ 
mand  is  excellent.  The  advance  in 
prices  came  on  August  25th,  and  were 
due  mainly  to  advices  of  higher  prices 
in  the  west,  as  well  as  advance  in  re¬ 
placement  costs. 

Egg  Prices  Climb 


NEARBY  WHITE 
Hennery 

Aug.  29 

Aug.  22 

Aug.  31,' 
1927 

Selected  Extras  .. 

50-53 

46-49 

48-51 

Average  Extras  .... 

46-49 

43-45 

45-47 

Extra  Firsts  . 

40-44 

37-41 

39-43 

Firsts  . 

35-37 

34-36 

33-37 

Gathered  . 

35-42 

34-39 

30-41 

Pullets  . 

31-35 

31-35 

28-31 

Pewees  . 

BROWNS 

26-28 

26-28 

20-24 

Hennery  . 

43-47 

41-45 

39-45 

Gathered  . 

32-42 

37-40 

30-38 

Prices  on  eggs  have  again  advanced, 
and  the  result  has  been  to  throw  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  the  jobbing  busi¬ 
ness  into  the  storage  end. 

Fancy  nearby  white  eggs  cleared 
well  on  August  28th,  but,  the  advance 
in  prices  had  a  quieting  effect  on  the 
trade.  The  receipts  in  New  York  show 
some  increase  over  last  year  and  the 
quality  is  running  rather  irregular. 

Live  Poultry  Slumps 


FOWLS 

Aug.  29 

Aug.  22 

Aug.  31, 
1927 

Colored  . . . 

27-30 

30-33 

24-26 

Leghorn  . . 

BROILERS  . 

20-24 

28-30 

17 

Colored  _ _ 

25-30 

28-38 

24-29 

Leghorn  . 

DUCKS,  Nearby  . 

25-30 

33 

25-26 

21-25 

Quality  Baby  Chicks,  $10.  per  100  up 

Reduced  prices.  Better  order  now.  Thousands  hatching 
daily.  Active,  husky,  pure  bred  chicks.  12  varieties.  We 
hatch  all  year  around.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postage 
prepaid.  Send  for  price  list.  SCHOENBORN'S  HATCH¬ 
ERY,  335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604  or  337 


$3.50  to  $3.65  per  100  pound  bag.  Long 
Island  yellows  $3.00  to  $3.35,  with  no 
receipts  from  Orange  County. 

Live  Stock 


LIVE  CALVES 

(per  100  lb) 

Aug.  31, 

Aug.  29 

Aug.  22 

1927 

Prime  . 

....  19.00-19.50 

18.50-19.00 

17.00-17.50 

Medium  . 

...  13.50-16.50 

13.00-18.25 

14.00-16.75 

Culls  . 

....  10.00-13.00 

10.00-12.00 

11.00-13.50 

STEERS  (per  100  lb) 

Best  . 

...  15.25-15.25 

15.00-15.25 

12.50-12.75 

Medium  . 

....  13.50-14.80 

11.00-14.10 

11.25-12.25 

Common  . 

....  11.75-13.25 

9.00-10.50 

9.00-11.00 

BULLS  (per  100  lb.) 

Best  heavy . 

9.25-9.50 

9.50-9.75 

6.50-7.00 

Medium  . 

8.25-8.50 

8.50-9.50 

5.75-6.25 

Common  light . 

7.50-8.00 

7.50-8.25 

4.00-5.50 

COWS  (per  100 

lb.) 

Best  heavy . . 

....  10.50-11.00 

lO.OO-II.OO 

6.00-6.25 

Medium  . 

....  7.25-  9.00 

7.00-  9.50 

5.00-5..50 

Cutters  . 

....  4.50-  7.00 

4.50-  6.75 

2.50-4.75 

Reactors  . 

....  5.00-  9.25 

5.00-  9.75 

3.00-6.25 

LAMBS  (per  100  lb.) 

Prime  . . 

....  15.25-16.00 

15.00-16.00 

14.50-14.75 

Medium  . . 

13.00-14.00 

12.50-15.00 

12.50-14.25 

Culls  . . 

9.00-11.00 

9.00-10.00 

8.00-12.00 

HOGS  (per  100  lb.) 

Up  to  150  lbs..... 

....  11.25-11.75 

11.00-11.50 

11.50-12.00 

150-200  lbs . 

....  11.75-12.25 

11.25-12.00 

11.25-11.50 

Over  200  lbs . 

....  9.00-  9.50 

12.25-13.15 

10.75-11.00 

RABBITS  (per  lb.)  .22-  ,25 

.20-  .25 

.23-  .25 

VEAL  CALVES 

(per  lb.) 

Country  dressed 

.15-  .25 

.17-  .24 

.12-  .26 

The  Hay  Market 

Fancy  hay  is  very  scarce,  but  the 
market  for  medium  and  lower  grades 
is  rather  poor. 

The  market  for  straw  is  irregular 
unless  the  receipts  are  very  fancy.  On 
August  27th  Timothy  No.  1  and  light 
mixtures  sold  at  $27.00,  with  No.  2  at 
$25.00  to  $26.00  and  No.  3  $18.00  to 
$23.00  for  large  bales,  with  prices  $1.00 
to  $3.00  less  per  ton  on  small  bales. 

Feeds  and  Grains 


FUTURES 

Aug.  29 

Aug.  22 

(At  Chicago) 

Wheat  (Sept.).... 

I.I0%-1. 141/4 

1.09% 

Corn  (Sept.) . 

1.02  -1.07 

.89% 

Oats  (Sept.) . 

.39  -  41% 

.36 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red 

1.53% 

1.49% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel.. 

1.25% 

1 .22% 

Oats.  No.  2 . 

.52 

.51 

FEEDS 

Aug.  27, 


There  was  a  considerable  amount  of 
poultry  carried  over  from  the  week 
ending  August  24,  and  the  market 
which  opened  on  Monday  the  27th  had 
a  decidedly  weak  tone. 

On  August  29  Leghorn  fowls  sold 
slowly  at  24  cents  ,and  broilers  which 
made  up  a  heavy  proportion  of  the  ar¬ 
rivals  had  an  unsatisfactory  sale  with 
31  cents  being  the  top  price  for  large 
colored.  Leghorn  broilers  had  little 
sale  at  27  cents. 

The  express  market  on  broilers  was 
draggy  and  there  was  no  disposition  to 
ask  premiums  on  Reds  or  Leghorns. 
Long  Island  Spring  ducks  sold  at  26 
cents,  with  Breeders  at  22  cents,  and 
met  with  a  good  demand. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  this 
slump  is  only  temporary  and  that  there 
will  be  some  re-action  before  the  close 
of  the  week,  due  to  the  large  demand 
which  is  expected  over  Labor  Day, 

Potatoes  Still  Dull 

There  is  little  of  an  encouraging  na¬ 
ture  to  write  concerning  the  potato 
market.  It  is  certainly  decidedly  dull. 
On  August  29th  Long  Islands  were 
quoted  at  $1.25  to  $2.10  per  150  pound 
sack,  with  Jerseys  at  $1.65  to  $1.85  per 
150  pound  sack.  Reports  from  Long 
Island  indicate  that  the  late  crop  did 
not  yield  as  heavily  as  was  anticipated 
earlier  in  the  season. 

Fruits  and  Produce 

On  August  29  Duchess  apples  were 
quoted  at  $3.25  per  barrel  for  fancy 
stock,  down  to  $2.00  for  poor.  Wealthies 
were  quoted  at  $3.00  to  $4.00  for  fair 
to  fancy,  mixed  varieties  $1.00  to  $3.50 
per  barrel. 

Pears  from  New  Jersey  were  quoted 
at  $1.00  to  $2.25  per  bushel  for  Clapps 
Favorite,  $1.00  to  $2.50  for  Bartletts, 
$1.50  to  $2.75  for  Seckels. 

Western  New  York  yellow  onions 


(At  Buffalo) 

Aug.  25 

Aug.  18 

1927 

Grade  Oats  . 

33.50 

32.50 

37.00 

Spring  Bran  _ _ 

29.00 

27.50 

31.00 

Hard  Bran  . 

30.50 

30.00 

33.00 

Standard  Mids  .... 

29.00 

27.50 

39.50 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 

36.50 

36.00 

44.00 

Flour  Mids  . . 

37.00 

37.00 

44.00 

Red  Dog  . . 

43.50 

45.00 

49.00 

Wh.  Hominy  _ 

39.50 

39.00 

43.00 

Yel.  Hominy  _ 

39.00 

38.50 

42.00 

Corn  Meal  . 

42.50 

42.00 

48.50 

Gluten  Feed  _ _ 

43.75 

43.75 

38.00 

Gluten  Meal  . 

53.50 

53.50 

46.50 

36%  C.  S.  Meal 

44.00 

44.00 

40.50 

41%  C.  S.  Meal 

50.50 

51.00 

43.50 

43%  C.  S.  Meal 

52.00 

52.00 

45.50 

54%  0.  P.  Linseed 

Meal  . 

50.00 

50.00 

47.50 

The  above  quotations 

are  those 

of  the  local 

Buffalo 

taarket  and  are  F.  O.  B.  They  are  reported  in  the 
weekly  letter  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets. 


remained  fairly  firm  on  medium  and  low 
grades,  but  on  the  finer  wools  prices 
slightly  favored  buyers. 

The  wheat  market  has  been  unsettled 
during  the  week  ending  August  25,  influ¬ 
enced  by  reports  of  frost  damage  to 
Canadian  spring  wheat  and  relatively 
light  movement  of  the  domestic  crop. 

Feed  grains  turned  firmer.  Rye  was 
rather  unsettled,  with  wheat,  but  a  firmer 


Trend  of  the  Farm  Markets 

The  whole  farm  market  was  holding 
fairly  steady  around  the  first  of  Septem¬ 
ber.  Grain,  cotton  and  potatoes  seemed 
to  have  gone  down  as  far  as  they  could 
at  the  time,  on  the  prospect  of  larger 
crops  and  were  trying  to  come  back  a 
little.  Hay  held  well,  too,  although  mill- 
feeds  still  slanted  downward.  Butter, 
cheese,  eggs  and  poultry  were  in  good  de¬ 
mand  and  acting  well  for  the  time  of 
year.  Cattle,  hogs  and  wool  continued 
strong  features,  selling  near  top  figures 
whenever  receipts  fell  off. 

Kansas  and  Missouri  potatoes  advanced 
to  $1  to  $1.15  per  100  pounds.  Shipping 
points  in  New  Jersey  still  held  around  $1. 
Nearly  all  the  important  northern  potato 
shipping  States  are  now  becoming  active; 
first  shipments  from  Maine  were  reported 
at  the  end  of  August.  Blight  was  report¬ 
ed  rather  serious  in  some  of  the  north¬ 
eastern  potato  sections. 

Western  New  York  onions  touched  $3 
in  one  market  and  the  general  price  on 
midwestern  yellows  was  $2.50-$3.10.  Crop 
news  suggests  much  injury  from  disease 
and  insects. 

Rain  in  eastern  producing  sections  has 
kept  bees  from  making  the  most  of  the 
abundant  clover  flow,  and  only  in  oc¬ 
casional  sections  was  a  heavy  yield  ob¬ 
tained.  An  unusually  heavy  crop  of 
buckwheat  honey  is  anticipated,  although 
this,  too,  will  be  spotted. 

At  the  week’s  high  spot  in  Chicago  hog 
market,  the  $13  top  scored  at  best  time  the 
week  previous  was  repeated.  The  price 
range  between  medium  and  heavyweight 
butchers  narrowed,  hogs  scaling  320 
pounds  selling  within  75  cents  of  the  top 
and  choice  loads  of  400  pound  butchers 
within  $1  of  choice  200  pound  averages. 

Quotations  on  the  Boston  wool  market 


tone  generally  prevailed  in  the  market. 
The  feed  market,  with  the  exception  of 
wheat  feeds  and  gluten  feed  continued 
weak  and  relatively  inactive.  Wheat  mill 
feeds  advanced  $1.50  to  $2.50  at  the  prin¬ 
cipal  markets  as  a  result  of  an  improved 
demand,  but  production  continued  of  good 
volume. 

Timothy  hay  markets  were  generally 
steady,  due  primarily  to  the  scarcity  of 
good  quality  hay.  Good  hay,  suitable  for 
dairy  purposes,  was  in  active  demand. 


Good  Corn  Silage  is  One  of 
Our  Best  Dairy  Feeds 

{Continued  from  Page  3) 
from,  the  cutter.  Under  most  con¬ 
ditions  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  keep 
a  man  on  the  corn  binder. 

It  is  very  important  if  lost  time  is  to 
be  avoided  that  the  corn  binder  be  put 
in  good  shape  and  properly  adjusted, 
that  a  tractor  of  sufficient  power  be 
used,  and  that  the  silage  cutter  be  in 
good  repair  with  an  extra  set  of  knives 
so  a  sharpened  set  be  on  hand  all  the 
time. 

Is  Tramping  Silage  Necessary 

One  of  the  hardest  and  most  dis¬ 
agreeable  parts  of  silo  filling  is  tramp¬ 
ing  the  silage  as  it  is  put  into  the  silo, 
and  now  many  farmers  are  filling  their 
silos  with  scarcely  any  tramping,  thus 
saving  several  dollars  in  the  cost  of 
filling.  Some  have  a  boy  or  man  in¬ 
side  the  silo  to  level  off  the  silage,  while 
others  do  away  entirely  with  anyone 
inside  the  silo,  removing  all  but  two  or 
three  sections  of  distributer  pipe  and 
allowing  the  silage  to  fall  and  distri¬ 
bute  itself.  Very  satisfactory  results 
are  obtained  by  both  methods,  the 
silage  being  as  good  in  quality  and  as 
free  from  mold  as  by  the  time-honored 
method  of  three  trampers. 

For  the  last  few  years  no  tramping 
has  been  done  in  any  of  the  silos  on 
the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station 
Farm,  and  the  College  authorities  are 
convinced  that  the  method  is  thorough¬ 
ly  practical.  With  this  method  the  silage 
should  have  plenty  of  moisture  and  the 
last  few  feet  at  the  top  should  be  well 
tramped  to  act  as  a  seal.  A  little  more 
settling  can  be  expected  and  hence  an 
extension  top  or  refilling  is  necessary 
if  the  full  capacity  of  the  silo  is  to  he 
secured. 

Cutting  Ensilage  in  Field 

One  of  the  newest  developments  in 
reducing  the  labor  cost  of  silo  filling 
is  by  cutting  up  the  silage  in  the  field. 
The  field  machine  is  pulled  along  the 
row  by  a  tractor  and  the  tractor  power 
take-off  drives  the  cutting  knives.  The 
stalks  are  cut  up  and  blown  into  trucks 
or  wagon  boxes  hauled  along  with  the 
outfit,  which  are  then  taken  to  the  silo 
and  dumped  into  a  tractor  or  motor 
driven  blower  which  elevates  it  into 
the  silo.  This  method  does  away  with 
practically  all  the  heavy  labor,  since 
boys  can  drive  the  wagons,  and  a  man 
at  the  blower  can  help  with  the  un¬ 
loading.  The  chief  objection  is  the 
rather  heavy  cost  of  the  field  equip¬ 
ment,  hut  if  several  farmers  go  in  to¬ 
gether  the  cost  will  not  he  burdensome 
on  any  of  them.  The  blower  can  a,lso 
he  used  for  elevating  grain,  drying 
corn,  and  so  on.  Quite  a  few  of  these 
machines  are  in  use  and  are  giving 
very  satisfactory  service. 
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Farm  News  from  New  York 

Committee  Will  Study  Agricultural  and  Market  Conditions 
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W.  1.  Roe 


Realizing  that  the  future  pros¬ 
perity  and  well  being  of  the  North 
Country  as  a  whole  depends  upon  the 
co-operation  of  all  interests  in  working 
out  problems  of  changing  agricultural 
conditions,  marketing  developments 
and  demands,  and 
transportation  ques¬ 
tions,  the  Jefferson 
County  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  Association  has 
taken  a  great  step 
in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion.  At  the  an¬ 
nual  committee- 
men’s  banquet  held 
g-  tonight  at  Calcium 

Grange  Hall,  Chair- 
man  Floyd  W.  Shi- 
mel  of  Lafargeville 
announced  that  a 
committee  representing  farm  organiza¬ 
tions,  business  men’s  organizations 
and  banking  interests  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  consider  all  the  problems 
mentioned,  and  to  work  with  the  State 
College  in  developing  a  program  that 
can  be  worked  for  over  a  period  of 
years  and  will  assure  the  proper  at¬ 
tention  being  given  avenues  of  en¬ 
deavor  that  can  be  best  looked  to  to 
provide  an  orderly  progress  of  advance¬ 
ment. 

The  Members  of  the  Committee 

The  committee  as  appointed  are:  Mr. 
Shimel  for  the  farm  bureau  with  B.  J. 
Ives  of  Watertown  as  alternate;  C.  R. 
Smith  of  Perch  River  for  the  grange;  S. 
K.  Rodenhurst  of  Theresa  for  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  with  Geo.  LaFave  of  Black 
River  as  alternate;  Isaac  B.  Mitchell  of 
Lafargeville  for  Sheffields  farmers  to¬ 
gether  with  E.  L.  Pohl  of  Watertown ; 
Dan  A.  Bannes  of  Watertown  for  the 
sheep  growers  with  Enos  E.  Eastman  of 
Ellisburg;  Milton  R.  Lee  of  Pillar  Point 
for  the  poultry  association,  with  Harold 
Langworthy  of  Adams  Center;  Glen  S. 
Robbins  of  Smithville  for  the  Holstein 
club,  with  Rolla  Van  Doren  of  Three  Mile 
Bay;  Hudson  C.  Bull  of  Rutland  Center 
for  the  Jersey  club,  with  Frank  M.  Col¬ 


lins  of  Mannsville ;  Leroy  C.  Keet  of 
Watertown  for  the  Beekeepers  Assn.,  with 
A.  A.  French  of  Theresa;  C.  R.  Sprague 
of  Watertown  for  the  business  men’s  as¬ 
sociations  with  O.  E.  Hinds  of  Water- 
town;  R.  P.  Grant,  Jr.  for  the  bankers; 
and  William  .  A.  Slack  of  Black  River 
representing  the  board  of  supervisors. 
This  committee  will  visit  the  college  on 
September  25th  for  conference. 

About  175  committeemen  and  their 
wives  attended  this  banquet  which  was 
the  fourth  that  has  been  held.  The  farm 
bureau  this  year  has  a  membership  of 
950 — the  most  since  the  period  of  financial 
depression  in  the  years  following  the 
war.  County  agent  Agne  in  an  account 
of  a  marketing  trip  through  New  York 
markets  emphasized  the  fact  that  the 
only  product  left  to  eastern  farmers  was 
milk,  and  that  unless  the  closest  attention 
was  paid  to  this,  western  competition 
would  become  a  serious  matter.  Mr. 
Agne  hopes  to  get  together  some  25  or  30 
farmers  to  visit  these  markets  some  time 
during  the  fall  and  winter. 

Bad  Weather  for  Fairs 

Coincident  with  the  beginning  of  North 
Country  fairs  this  week  just  past,  came  a 
showery  area  and  catchy  weather  that 
interfered  with  the  finish  of  harvest  and 
the  beginning  of  threshing.  Grain  thresh¬ 
ed  thus  far  has  turned  out  to  be  of  very 
good  quality  and  excellent  per  acre  yield. 
David  E.  Landon  of  Omar  told  me  tonight 
that  he  had  a  little  better  than  a  60 
bushel  acre  yield  on  his  17  acres  of  grain. 
This  is  the  best  so  far  for  total  yield. 
Corn  is  still  uneven,  but  growing  now. 
There  will  be  a  great  many  acres  how¬ 
ever  that  will  not  produce  much  in  the 
way  of  ears.  Talking  with  a  miller  who 
just  came  from  Minnesota,  he  said  that 
corn  generally  was  looking  good  until  he 
neared  New  York  State,  and  bid  fair  for 
a  good  crop. 

Many  North  Country  farmers  attended 
the  State  Fair  at  Syracuse  last  week. 


good.  Potatoes  are  good  but  too  cheap. 
Eggs  are  getting  a  little  scarce.  Prices 
are;  wheat  $1.20,  corn  $1.30,  potatoes  75c 
to  $1.00,  eggs  40c,  sweet  corn  25c  to  30c 
per  dozen.  Health  is  good. — I.  F.  A. 


Pennsylvania  Law  Requires 
Weed  Gutting 

The  law  of  Pennsylvania  gives  pub¬ 
lic  officials  the  authority  to  cut  and 
destroy  two  of  our  worst  weeds, — Can¬ 
ada  thistle  and  chicory  and  charge  the 
cost  to  the  owner  of  the  land.  Our 
suggestion  is  that  you  cut  your  own 
weeds,  save  officials  the  trouble,  and 
keep  the  money  for  the  work  in  your 
own  pocket. 

Canada  thistle  and  chicory  are  not 
the  only  destructive  weeds.  The  ox-eye 
daisy  is  spreading  very  rapidly  in 
Pennsylvania  and  should  be  cut  or  dug 
out  before  the  seed  forms.  Wild  mus¬ 
tard  is  practically  taking  thousands  of 
acres  of  land  in  our  Commonwealth. 


The  morning  glory  is  a  real  pest  in 
many  localities.  Turn  your  hogs  in. 
They  will  dig  out  the  large  juicy  roots 
as  they  seem  to  like  them  almost  as 
well  as  corn.  Quack  grass  should  be 
hoed  out  or  mowed  down  before  the 
seed  forms.  Destroy  the  devil’s  paint 
brush  before  it  devils  you  to  death. 


Some  New  Books 

Handbook  of  Fertilizers  by  A.  F.  Gust¬ 
afson.  Is  an  accurate  up-to-date  volume 
that  is  practical,  concise,  and  especially 
useful  for  the  amateur. 

The  Pear  and  Its  Culture  by  H.  B. 
Tukey.  For  those  to  whom  this  fruit  ap¬ 
peals  this  book  has  been  written  chiefly 
to  explain  the  most  important  facts  and 
latest  practices.  It  treats  on  starting 
the  orchard,  pruning,  cultivation,  com¬ 
bating  diseases  and  pest  control. 

These  books  sell  at  the  uniform  price 
of  $1.25  per  volume,  postpaid  from  the 
Orange  Judd  Co.  of  New  York, 


New  York  County  Notes 


IS 


Chautauqua  County —  Cutting  grain 

the  order  of  the  day.  A  few  have 
threshed.  Haying  is  about  cleaned  up. 
That  is,  all  that  will  be  cut.  Oats  look 
good  and  corn  better  than  expected.  Po¬ 
tatoes  look  like  a  big  crop  .and  prices  are 
stronger.  They  are  retailing  at  $1.00  a 
bushel.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  listening 
to  a  fine  address  by  Jared  Van  Wagenen 
at  the  Big  4  Picnic,  August  18th.  He 
seemed  to  greatly  please  his  audience. 
—A.  J.  N. 


Cattaraugus  County — 

.  .  .  .  _  .  . 


Cattaraugus 
held  at  Little 
The  county 


Pennsylvania  Notes 

Dauphin  County —  We  are  having 
pleasant  weather.  Many  farmers  are 
plowing  for  wheat.  Corn  will  be  a  very 
good  crop.  Oats  were  not  quite  as  good 
as  last  year.  Wheat  is  not  running  so 


Central  New  York  Farm  Notes 


PLOWING  for  wheat  has  begun.  Oat 
harvest  is  well  along  but  many 
farmers  are  still  trying  to  dry  out 
the  bundles  that  were  soaked  by  the 
recent  rains.  Pastures  are  holding  in 
excellent  condition  generally  and  bid 
fair  to  produce  a  good  flow  of  milk 
this  fall. 

Plums  are  ripening  and  are  a  heavy 
crop  and  of  good  quality.  Ensilage 
corn  has  recovered  from  a  poor  sea¬ 
son’s  start  sufficiently,  in  most  of  the 
hill  section  of  central  New  York,  to 
make  a  fairly  heavy  bulk  of  silage  but 
the  quality  will  be  low  on  account  of 
lack  of  maturity. 

There  is  an  unusually  large  crop  of 
excellent  millet  this  year.  Many  flelds 
where  the  corn  crop  failed  early  were 
later  sown  to  millet,  and  the  excellent 
growing  season  during  mid-summer 
has  produced  a  good  growth. 

Weather  has  been  most  changeable. 
Last  Tuesday  morning  (Aug.  21)  there 
was  white  frost  in  places  in  Tompkins 
County  but  no  damage  resulted.  With¬ 
in  the  week  following  the  temperature 
has  hit  92°  in  the  same  places. 

There  are  lots  of  people  who  are  not 
able  to  handle  power  with  intelligence. 
Much  of  the  trouble  of  all  generations 
has  arisen  from  kings  or  others  being 
intrusted  with  greater  power  than  they 
had  judgment  to  use  properly.  The 
foolish  actions  of  those  who  possess 
newly  acquired  wealth  has  been  the 
standard  joke  of  the  ages,  and  the  fool 
and  his  money  have  soon  parted  com¬ 
pany. 

Power  of  any  kind  that  is  not  bal¬ 
anced  with  judgment  and  intelligence 
has  ever  been  a  menace  to  the  com¬ 
munity,  instead  of  a  blessing.  In  past 
generations,  great  power  has  rested  in 
the  hands  of  only  a  few,  but  the  pos¬ 
session  of  power  in  the  form  of  auto¬ 
mobiles  and  other  high  power  equip- 
hient  is  common  to  great  numbers  to- 
^ay,  and  certainly  the  production  of 
hrains  to  use  it  is  not  keeping  up  with 


the  rate  of  gas  engine  production. 
Every  holiday  our  highways  are  made 
hazardous  by  drivers  whose  havoc  re¬ 
sembles  that  of  the  proverbial  “bull  in 
a  china  shop.” 

The  balance  between  mechanical 
power  on  one  hand  and  judgment  in 
its  use  on  the  other,  is  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  problems  of  the  day. 

We  notice  by  the  paper  that  a  plow 
is  at  last  invented  that  will  go  into  the 
fleld  alone  and  plow  it,  guided  electri¬ 
cally  by  the  operator  who  sits  in  the 
shade;  that  is  our  idea  of  real  “farm 
relief.” — C.  T. 


County’s  big  Fair  will  be 
Valley,  September  12-15. 
owns  the  grounds  and  buildings  and  have 
just  completed  a  $50,000  grand  stand. 
Some  15  granges  have  exhibits  every  year. 
There  is  a  special  Baby  Exhibition  with 
a  first  prize  of  $5.00  and  a  second  prize 
of  $3.00.  There  is  a  stock  judging  con¬ 
test  for  farm  boys  and  girls  and  a  special 
calf  exhibit  and  a  draft  horse  or  mule 
team  pulling  contest  with  4  prizes  offered 
to  winners  in  light  and  heavy  classes. — 
M.  M.  S. 

Genesee  County — Directors  and  man¬ 
agers  of  Farm  Bureaus  of  5  Western  New 
York  counties,  (Genesee,  Orleans,  Wyom¬ 
ing,  Erie  and  Niagara)  held  an  all  day 
meeting  in  the  court  house  (Batavia) 
Monday.  State  federation  activities  and 
activities  of  each  county  units  were  sum¬ 
marized  and  a  plan  was  proposed  for  a 
new  vigilance  serve  to  stop  petty  thefts 
of  farm  crops. 

Farm  Bureau  Manager,  G.  F.  Britt  and 
Assistant  Manager  Robt.  Lee  Payne  who 
have  completed  a  corn  borer  survey  find 
4  to  5  per  cent  infested  corn  which  is 
about  the  same  as  last  year. — Mrs.  R.E.G. 

Wyoming  County — Near  the  central 
.part  of  Wyoming  County  there  is  a  cheese 
factory  which  has  been  running  for  50  or  ’ 


How  ice  cream  made  of  sktm  mtlk  solids  is  being  used  by  health  authori¬ 
ties  in  their  fight  against  mal-nutrition  in  poor  children  was  revealed  at  a 
picnic  held  for  the  children  of  Northwestern  University  Settlement  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  The  giant  cone  held  500  quarts  of  ice  cream,  enough  to  make  4000 
small  cones  of  the  usual  size.  Are  they  happy?  Just  look. 


60  years.  A  few  years  ago  a  fire  destroy¬ 
ed  the  old  plant  but  a  new  one  was  erect¬ 
ed  on  a  nearby  site  with  everything  new 
and  they  are  still  making  dairy  cheese 
that  sells  for  a  fair  price.  The  patrons 
have  the  whey  and  are  receiving  about 
$2.10  per  hundred  pounds  for  their  milk 
which  seems  to  be  better  than  many 
others  get.  There  is  a  large  amount  of 
grumbling  about  milk  prices  compared 
with  the  prices  of  feed  and  the  cost  of 
farm  labor  and  excessive  taxation  it 
sounds  very  much  like  the  coming  of 
a  storm. — O.  F.  R. 

Onondaga  County —  A  large  number 
of  farmers  of  the  south  end  of  Onondaga 
county  deserted  their  farms  and  gathered 
at  Otisco  Lake  for  the  43rd  annual  picnic, 
August  16th.  Although  crops  were  slow 
in  getting  started  the  favorable  growing 
weather  of  June  and  the  first  half  of  July 
gave  promise  of  extra  good  crops.  Since 
then  continued  heavy  rains  have  delayed 
farm  work  and  cut  down  prospects  for 
even  fair  yields  of  grain,  most  of  which 
will  be  very  light.  The  prospects  for  an 
average  cabbage  crop  are  small  due  to 
club  foot  and  wet  weather.  A  considera¬ 
ble  portion  of  last  year’s  large  crop  was 
not  marketed,  yet  about  as  many  acres 
were  set  this  year.  Corn  has  made  very 
rapid  growth.  Our  boy  just  brought  in 
an  ear  of  silo  corn  nearly  large  enough 
to  cook.  It  looks  as  though  the  corn 
crop  was  trying  to  make  up  for  the  short 
grain  crop.  With  cooler  weather  it  looks 
favorable  for  cleaning  up  the  grain 
harvest. — E.  E.  W. 

In  Northern  New  York 

Clinton  County —  The  Clinton  County 
Pomona  Grange  will  meet  at  Saranac, 
Wednesday,  September  19th.  Fred  J. 
Freestone,  the  Master  of  the  New  York 
State  Grange  will  be  the  speaker.  The 
annual  Clinton  County  Fair  will  be  held 
at  Plattsburg,  September  3-7.  There  is 
still  a  lot  of  hay  and  grain  in  the  fields. 
Barley  and  oats  are  good.  The  dry  hot 
weather  the  past  10  days  has  developed 
the  corn  crop  wonderfully. — R.  J.  M. 

Essex  County—  The  state  inspector 


Wr 

was  in  this  section  last  week  and  exam¬ 
ined  some  potato  fields  for  Certification. 
Potatoes  are  a  great  crop  here.  Prices 
are  lower  than  in  years  before  but  are 
expected  to  pick  up  later.  Eggs  are  55 
to  65c  per  dozen.  White  beans  15c  a 
pound  retail.  Haying  is  done  and  silo 
filling  well  started.  Some  are  done  filling 
their  silos.  Rains  are  frequent  but  on 
these  mountain  farms  the  ground  dries 
quickly.  The  wild  blackberries  are  help¬ 
ed  by  the  rains  and  promise  a  good  yield. 
—Mrs.  W.  R. 

Franklin  County —  The  Franklin 
County  farmer’s  picnic  held  in  the  Maple 
Grove,  Burke,  on  August  22nd,  was  a 
splendid  success,  about  1200  persons  being 
in  attendance.  The  speakers  were  Rev. 
Mr.  Woodley  Malone  and  Rush  Lewis  of 
the  Dairymen’s  League.  A  basket  din¬ 
ner  was  enjoyed  at  noon  and  sports  and 
games  in  the  afternoon.  We  have  had 
considerable  rain  and  warm  weather  the 
past  few  weeks.  Haying  is  completed  and 
farmers  are  busy  harvesting  and  thresh¬ 
ing.  Corn  and  potatoes  are  making  a 
rapid  growth  considering  the  lateness  in 
planting.  Cows  are  shrinking  on  the  milk 
flow  and  are  being  fed  quite  liberally  in 
the  barns.  New  potatoes  are  $1.00  a 
bushel  and  eggs  40c  a  dozen. — H.  T.  J. 
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Identify  Your  Hens 

Mark  Your  Poultry  with  Your  OWN  Exclusive 
Registered  Number  and  Postively  Identify  It 

One  reason  for  the  great  prevalence  of  chicken  stealing  has  been  the 
difficulty  of  positively  identifying  your  property.  Now  it  is  possible,  at  a 
nominal  cost,  to  mark  every  hen  on  your  farm  with  a  number  that  cannot 
be  removed  without  mutilating  her  wing.  The  mark  will  still  be  there  after 
the  hen  is  killed  and  dressed. 

The  marker  is  patented  and  American  Agriculturist  has  exclusive  rights 
to  its  distribution  in  this  territory.  Only  A.  A.  subscribers  can  get  these 
markers  with  all  the  protection  they  afford.  Your  number  will  be  registered 
and  a  complete  list  of  muubers  with  the  names  and  addresses  of  their' 
owners  will  be  sent  to  all  sheriffs  and  State  Police  in  this  territory. 

Use  the  order  blank  on  this  page  and  send  for  an  A.  A.  Poultry 
Marker  today. 


This  shows  how  the  mark,  is  made  in  the  wehh  of  the  wing.  Needles  in  the 
marker  are  arranged  to  form  the  numbers.  The  needles  penetrate  the  skin  and 
the  plunger,  operated  by  the  thumb,  injects  specially  made  ink  into  the  tissue. 


What  To  Do  To  Stop  Poultry  Thefts 


1.  Mark  your  birds  so  you  can  indentify  them.  The 
A.  A  poultry  marker  marks  them  permanently. 

2.  Loch  your  poultry  house.  This  may  not  keep  out 
the  thief  but  it  will  make  his  sentence  heavier  when 
he  is  caught. 

3.  Have  an  American  Agriculturist  Service  Bureau  sign 
posted  so  you  will  be  eligible  for  a  reward. 

4.  Notify  the  authorities  immediately  when  you  discover 
your  loss  and  give  them  all  possible  information. 

5.  Write  to  the  Service  Bureau  of  JlitiERICAM 

AGRlCULTURIgr 

How  To  Win  a  Chicken  Thief  Reward 


MEMBER 


Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Publisher  of  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  offers  a  reward  of  $50  to  be  paid  for  the  conviction  of  a 
chicken  thief  under  the  following  conditions. 

1 ;  The  reward  is  paid  to  the  person  or  persons  giving  the 
information  leading  to  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  a  chicken 

thief  who  steals  from  an  A.  A. 
subscriber. 

2 :  An  American  Agriculturist 
Service  Bureau  sign  must  be 
posted  at  the  time  of  the  theft. 

3 :  The  thief  must  receive  a 
prison  sentence. 

4 :  The  person  who  claims  a  re- 
■vvard  must  be  willing  to  aid  the 
authorities  by  appearing  in  court 
to  testify. 


AilffiRlCAN 

AfTRiailTDRlST 


SERVICE  BUREAU 


The  Sign  of  Protection 


The  new  poultry 
marker 


ORDER  BLANK 


American  Agriculturist, 

461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Kindly  send  me  the  following,  with  complete  directions  for  use: 


. A.  A.  Poultry  Markers  @  $2.00  each . 

^  (Check  Enclosed) 

. Extra  ink,  200  birds  6oc,  500  birds  $1 . 

I  hereby  agree  to  mark  all  my  poultry  with  American  Agriculturist 
poultry  marker.  I  further  agree  that  I  will  not  sell  or  transfer  this 
marker,  or  allow  it  to  be  used  except  on  my  own  poultry  and  livestock. 


Name 


Address . . 

Number  of  chickens  and  other  poultry 


With  the  A.  A. 

Poultry  Farmer 


Two-story  Poultry  Houses 


We  plan  on  building  a  laying  house  this 
summer  that  will  handle  about  1500  layers 
but  we  are  rather  undecided  as  to  -what 
kind  of  a  house  to  build,  that  is  we  do 
not  know  whether  it  would  be  best  to 
build  a  house  28  feet  by  100  or  28x50  and 
have  it  a  two-story  house.  We  are  going 
into  the  poultry  business  for  egg  pro¬ 
duction  only  and  want  to  get  the  most 
out  of  our  birds.  If  we  find  that  greater 
egg  production  can  be  obtained  by  keep¬ 
ing  the  birds  confined  the  year  round  we 
would  like  to  do  it  that  way.  What  is 
your  opinion  on  this.  We  would  like  to 
know  what  the  disadvantages  are  of  a 
two-story  laying  house,  also  the  advant¬ 
ages. — C.  S.  M.,  New  York. 

AS  regards  the  building  of  a  two 
story  poultry  house  I  can  see  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  it.  There  are  a  great  many 
such  buildings  in  use  to-day,  and  I  have 
heard  of  no  serious  objection.  There 
are  of  course,  one  or  two  things  that 
ought  to  be  stressed.  For  instance  your 
floor  should  be  very  tight  to  prevent 
dust  and  draft  from  the  house  below. 
The  problem  of  feed  and  water  is  also 
something  to  receive  consideration 
since  there  must  be  some  suitable  way 
of  getting  these  on  the  second  floor 
with  as  little  labor  as  possible. 

You  do  not  state  exactly  the  number 
of  birds  you  expect  to  have  in  any 
given  house.  Unless  your  house  is 
equipped  with  some  sort  of  a  venti¬ 
lating  system  you  will  And  it  best  not 
to  crowd  the  birds  too  much,  especially 
if  you  are  going  to  confine  them  the 
year  round.  The  general  rule  is  this: 
the  more  floor  space  per  bird  the  less 
labor  in  taking  care  of  the  floor  and 
floor  litter.  I  should  certainly  allow 
three  or  even  four  square  feet  per  bird 
if  it  can  be  done.  You  will  also  find 
that  it  will  save  the  floor  litter  a  great 
deal  if  the  pens  are  not  too  large.  Hens 
have  favorite  spots,  and  they  will  gen¬ 
erally  bunch  in  this  spot  or  that  and 
wear  the  floor  down  more  quickly  in 
one  place  than  another.  With  smaller 
pens  there  is  a  better  distribution  of 
birds  and  less  wear  in  any  one  spot. 

God  Liver  Oil  for  Hens 
When  Confined 

Since  you  are  going  into  poultry  just 
for  eggs,  I  can  see  no  harm  in  confin¬ 
ing  your  birds  the  year  round.  By 
such  confinement  you  will  have  a  bet¬ 
ter  chance  of  controlling  their  feed  and 
making  them  eat  what  you  want.  With 
such  confinement,  however,  I  should 
use  some  sort  of  cod  liver  oil  in  my 
mash,  and  also  supply  the  birds  with 
some  sort  of  green  food. 

The  success  of  such  an  undertaking 
will  rest  very  largely  on  the  culling  of 
your  birds.  This  is  true,  to  be  sure, 
of  any  poultry  plant,  but  with  you  eggs 
are  the  only  consideration.  That 
means  that  any  bird  that  stops  laying 
is  a  dead  loss,  and  as  such  she  must 
go.  Cull  your  birds  every  day  you  are 
in  the  house,  and  I  think  you  will  come 
out  all  right. — L.  H.  Hiscock. 


worms  and  tapeworms,  without  appar¬ 
ent  bad  effect  on  egg  production. 

Since  the  gizzard  is  a  matter  of  12 
to  14  inches  away  from  the  mouth  of 
the  bird,  the  drug  is  given  with  a  ca¬ 
theter,  which  is  simply  a  rubber  bulb 
on  the  end  of  a  metal  tube.  The  bulb 
holds  one  fluid  ounce  (a  dose),  the  tube 
is  long  enough  to  reach  the  gizzard; 
skill  in  giving  the  dose  may  be  gained 
by  practice. 

The  tube  must  be  pushed  down  the 
bird’s  throat,  past  the  crop,  into  the 
opening  of  the  lower  gullet,  and  on  into 
the  gizzard.  At  this  point,  nearly  the 
entire  length  of  the  tube  will  be  inside 
the  bird. 

Old  Hens  Easier  to  Treat 

Let  someone  hold  the  bird  firmly  by 
the  wings  and  legs,  facing  the  operator, 
who  grasps  the  head  between  the  mid¬ 
dle  and  ring  fingers  of  the  left  hand, 
opening  the  beak  by  pressure  of  the 
thumb  and  index  finger.  Insert  the 
tube,  holding  the  bulb  loosely  in  the 
right  hand.  With  the  left  hand,  stretch 
the  bird’s  neck  about  in  line  with  its 
back.  If  this  position  is  maintained,  it 
is  usually  possible,  by  gentle  probing, 
to  find  the  opening  from  the  crop  into 
the  lower  gullet,  which  is  the  only  tick¬ 
lish  part  of  the  procedure.  Push  the 
tube  gently  down  until  it  apparently 
“strikes  bottom,”  and  release  the  dose 
by  squeezing  the  bulb.  Withdraw  the 
catheter  before  releasing  the  bulb,  to 
avoid  drawing  back  some  of  the  giz¬ 
zard  contents. 

The  novice,  perhaps,  would  do  wisely 
to  practice  first  on  a  few  yearlings, 
which  will  be  found  easier  to  treat  than 
young  pullets. — Locke  James. 


Individual  Treatment  With 
Iodine  Vermicide 

Many  poultrymen  have  heard  some¬ 
thing  of  the  iodine  vermicide  treat¬ 
ment  for  worms.  For  the  information 
of  those  who  have  not,  and  for  those 
who  hesitate  to  attempt  an  individual 
treatment  on  a  large  scale,  the  follow¬ 
ing  explanation  is  presented. 

The  vermicide  comes  ready  to  use, 
except  for  a  vigorous  shaking  up, 
which  must  be  repeated  at  short  in¬ 
tervals.  The  active  principle  is  iodine, 
as  the  name  implies.  A  dose  of  one 
fluid  ounce,  released  in  the  gizzard,  pro¬ 
vides  a  satisfactory  control  for  round- 


The  Forty  Second  Week 
At  Farmingdale 

During  the  42nd  week  of  the  sixth 
Farmingdale  Contest  the  1000  birds 
laid  a  total  of  3000  eggs  or  42.8%. 
This  is  a  decrease  of  95  eggs,  or  1.3% 
from  last  week’s  production.  Total 
production  to  date  since  November  1st, 
1927,  is  130,746. 

High  Pens  for  the  Week 

Rhode  Island  Reds,  Pinecrest  Orchards..55 

White  Leghorns,  Vijohn  Farm . 55 

White  Leghorns,  Meadow-Lawn 

Poultry  Farm . 54 

White  Leghorns,  Justa  Poultry  Farm  .  .53 

White  Leghorns,  E.  C.  Foreman . 53 

White  Leghorns,  E.  E.  Chamberlain . 52 

High  Pens  in  Each  Variety 
To  Date 
White  Leghorns 

Warren’s  Farm,  Webster  Groves,  Mo. ..1900 

E.  C.  Foreman,  Lowell,  Mich . 1818 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  Trenton,  N.  J . 1791 

Meadow-Lawn  Pity.  Farm,  Ilayton,  0-1758 
Barnes’  Hollywood  Strain  Leghorn 

Farm,  Malone,  N.  Y . 1757 

Kilbourn  Poultry  Farm,  Flint,  Mich . 1756 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

Charlescote  Farm,  Sherborn,  Mass . 1739 

Jos.  P.  Moynahan,  S.  Hadley  Falls, 

Mass . 17^ 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Groton,  Mass . 15^ 

Foster  D.  Jameson,  Waldboro,  Me . 1490 

White  Wyandottes 

Byron  Pepper,  Georgetown,  Del . 11^ 

Harvey  Byerly,  Sharpsville,  Pa . 993 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Robert  C.  Cobb,  Littleton,  Mass . 1565 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Trenton,  N.  J . 1383 

Poultry  Dept.,  O.  A.  C.,  Guelph,  Vt . L64 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

E.  A.  Hirt,  S.  Weymouth,  Mass . 1556 

C.  M.  Christian,  Horseheads,  N.  Y . 1283 


Sanitation  as  a  means  of  control  for 
diseases  of  both  pigs  and  chickens,  is 
being  advocated  as  the  nearest  thing 
to  “sure  fire”  that  has  yet  been  dis¬ 
covered. 
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With  the  A.  A. 

Farm  Mechanic 


Three-horse  Pole  or  Tongue  Even ers 


SO  many  inquiries  have  been  received 
about  satisfactory  eveners  for  use 
with  wagons,  manure  speaders,  and 
other  implements  with  poles  or  tongues 
that  perhaps  a  few  suggestions  on  the 
subject  may  be  of  interest  to  our  read¬ 
ers. 

To  give  satisfactory  service  a  three- 
horse  pole  evener  should  meet  these 
requirements : 

1.  Should  equalize  the  draft  among  the 
three  horses,  so  that  each  pulls  the 
same. 

2.  Should  not  crowd  any  horse  and 
should  allow  each  horse  to  pull  straight 
ahead. 

3.  Should  not  throw  undue  tongue 
weight  on  either  horse’s  neck. 

4.  Should  produce  the  minimum  amount 
of  side  draft  or  tendency  for  the  wagon 
or  other  implement  to  run  sideways. 

The  question  of  equalization  is  eas¬ 
ily  taken  care  of,  since  it  is  simply  a 
matter  of  getting  the  proper  lever 
lengths  for  the  different  horses,  and 
all  of  the  hitches  shown  are  properly 
equalized.  These  also  allow  room  for 


It  gives  no  trouble  about  lines,  neck- 
yoke,  and  so  on.  The  sidedraft  is 
not  excessive,  and  will  be  still  less 
where  the  chain  or  cable  is  not  fasten¬ 
ed  to  the  Kingbolt  but  is  carried  back 
and  fastened  to  the  reach  or  to  the 
middle  of  the  rear  axle.  Fig.  1-B 
shows  the  offset  plate  and  the  support¬ 
ing  iron  under  the  pole.  This  has 
the  advantage  of  being  quickly  changed 
back  to  a  two-horse  hitch  or  of  easily 
being  attached  to  another  implement. 

* 

Another  Type  of  Evener 

Fig.  2-A  shows  quite  a  different  type 
of  evener,  which  is  also  said  to  give 
satisfactory  service.  In  this  case,  the 
right  hand  horse  will  be  a  little  far¬ 
ther  from  the  pole  than  the  middle  one, 
and  would  need  a  little  longer  end  of 
the  neckyoke.  Probably  this  would 
not  make  the  weight  too  heavy  on  the 
middle  horse’s  neck;  but  if  so,  the  two 
left  hand  horses  could  use  a  regular 


FOUR  GOOD  THROE  HORSE  EVENERS  IFITH  POLE 


each  horse  to  work  freely,  and  by  us¬ 
ing  the  proper  neck  yoke  arrangement 
each  horse  can  pull  straight  ahead  and 
no  horse  have  undue  weight  on  his 
neck. 

The  Problem  of  Sidedraft 

The  matter  of  sidedraft  is  not  so  eas¬ 
ily  handled.  Just  as  with  a  plow, 
hitching  a  team  so  the  center  of  its 
pull  comes  to  one  side  of  the  center 
of  draft  of  an  implement  is  bound  to 
give  the  implement  a  tendency  to  run 
to  one  side.  Usually  the  plow  can 
be  so  set  that  an  opposing  side  force 
will  be  developed  and  the  plow  will 
run  straight;  but  to  do  so  increases 
the  draft,  and  this  increased  draft  is 
called  side  draft.  With  a  wagon, 
however,  there  is  no  very  practical  way 
of  overcoming  this  tendency  to  run 
sideways,  and  about  the  only  way  to 
do  away  with  the  sidedraft  is  to  put 
the  middle  horse  between  shafts  or  to 
set  the  pole  off  to  one  side  enough  so 
the  middle  horse  can  walk  directly  in 
front  of  the  center  of  the  implement. 
This  is  sometimes  done  with  a  disk 
harrow  or  a  grain  drill,  but  usually 
is  2iot  practicable  with  a  wagon  or 
spreader.  The  three-horse  eveners 
shown,  however,  do  not  have  enough 
sidedraft  to  interfere  with  their  use. 

In  the  diagram  (D-696)  Fig,  1-A 
shows  a  three-horse  pole  evener  which 
has  given  very  satisfactory  service 
with  many  readers  and  is  probably 
about  the  best  that  can  be  designed. 


neckyoke  and  carry  one  end  of  the 
long  or  main  neckyoke,  as  indicated 
in  Fig.  2-B. 

Fig.  3  shows  a  pulley  type  of  three- 
horse  evener  which  is  sometimes  used. 
Due  to  the  pulley  acting  as  a  movable 
block,  the  right  hand  horse  pulls  just 
half  as  much  as  the  other  two  and  the 
pull  is  equalized.  Pulley  should  be 
free  acting. 

Fig.  4  is  also  a  common  type  of 
three-horse  evener,  being  known  as  the 
compound  lever  type,  and  resembles 
those  put  out  by  most  implement  firms. 
When  figured  through  carefully,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  'pull  is  completely 
equalized.  This  has  the  serious  dis¬ 
advantage  of  requiring  considerable 
room  on  the  tongue  and  of  not  being 
easily  changed  from  one  machine  to 
another.  Both  Fig.  3  and  Fig.  4  have 
one  horse  off  a  little  farther  from  the 
pole  and  may  need  the  double  neck¬ 
yoke. — I.  W.  D. 


Blueprint  Plans  for  Farm 
Buildings 

The  Celotex  Company  has  prepared 
a  series  of  plans  for  farm  buildings. 
Plans  are  available  for  the  following 
buildings:  Ice  house,  hen  house,  brood¬ 
er  house,  hog  house,  roadside  stand, 
garage,  milk  house.  Any  of  them  can 
be  secured  by  writing  to  the  company 
at  64  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago, 
Ill.  The  cost  of  plans  and  blueprints 
are  25c  for  each  building. 


Sometimes  you  find  it  hard  to  remember  all  of 
the  little  things  that  you  constantly  find  need 
for  around  the  farm  and  the  home.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  list  is  made  to  help  you  . pick 

the  items  that  you  have  need  for,  tear  out  this 
page  and  bring  it  to  your  Farm  Service  store 
as  a  reminder.  The  blank  lines  at  the  bottom 
are  for  you  to  write  in  other  things,  for  of 
course  it  is  impossible  to  put  down  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  useful,  helpful  articles  that  you  find 
awaiting  you  in  our  “tag”  stores. 


CHECK  THIS  LIST 


_ Vacuum  Bottles 

for  children’s  lunch 

. Shotgun  Shells 

. Silverware 

. Collar  Pads 

. . Copper  Wire 

. Strainer 

. Wash  Boiler 

. Chicken  Feeds 

. Thermometer 

. Door  Mat 

. .Door  Hooks 

. Clothes  Line 

. . Ironing  Board 

. . Clothes  Wringer 

. Chopping  Knife 

. Lantern  and  Wicks 

. Tar  Paper 

. Saw 

. Dipper 


..Towel  Rack 
..Halter  Strap 
..Cupboard  Enamel 
..Staples 
..Aerial  Wire 
..Insulators 
..Tool  Grinder 
..Wood  Screws 
..Potato  Masher 
..Padlock 
..Shoe  Nails 
..Rope 
..Ax  Handle 
..Radio  Batteries 
..Inside  Barn  Paint 
..Clothes  Hooks 
..Weather  Stripping 
..Stove  Pipe 
..Oil  Mop 
..Small  Wrench 


.Mop  Stick 

-Sewing  Machine  Needles 

.Crowbar 

.Small  Nails 

.Tin  Snips 

.Faucet  Washers 

.Stove  Polish 

.Can  Opener 

.Coffee  Percolator 

.Alarm  Clock 

.See  About  New  Range 

.Flour  Can 

.Milk  Cooler 

.Shelf  Brackets 

Hinges 

Oil  Can 

Pie  Tins 

.Baking  Dishes 

Pipe  Nipples  and  Plugs 

Outside  Paints 


Your  ‘‘Farm  Service’ 
Hardware  Men, 


Aumdewice 

HARDWARE 

STORES 
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The  Autumn  Wedding 

Lovely  Color  Schemes  Are  Possible  at  this  Season  of  Beauty 


Next  to  June,  September  and  Octo¬ 
ber  seem  to  be  the  most  popular 
months  for  weddings,  and  there  are 
many  flowers  in  flelds  and  gardens,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  gay  foliage  of  the 
trees,  to  give  a  joyous  note  of  color  to 
the  ceremony.  Does  the  bride  prefer 
yellow  ?  A  golden  rod  wedding  is 
lovely.  Rose  color?  What  are  more 


This  practical  apron  No.  5402  is  stamped 
on  finest  quality  unbleached  muslin,  light 
in  weight,  yet  closely  woven,  and  shows 
one  of  the  latest  designs  of  the  season. 
Full  instructions  for  completing  the  em¬ 
broidery  designs  are  printed  on  the  ma¬ 
terial  furnished.  This  apron  will  be  sent 
postpaid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  only 
45  cents. 

For  25  cents  additional  we  will  send 
you  our  booh,  “The  Art  of  Embroidery” , 
consisting  of  ten  complete  lessons  with  70 
illustrations  showing  all  of  the  principal 
stitches  in  embroidery.  For  10c  extra  you 
may  obtain  the  embroidery  catalog.  Send 
orders  to  Embroidery  Department,  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  461-4th  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 


charming  than  asters,  dahlias,  or  later 
on,  chrysanthemums.  Violet?  Asters 
again,  whether  from  garden  or  wayside 
will  give  the  artistic  color  note. 

Nothing  is  more  depressing  than 
wilting  flowers,  so  amateur  decorators 
should  always  remember  that  cut 
flowers  call  for  either  water  or  damp 
sand,  to  supply  the  needed  moisture. 
Handsome  vases  are  not  needed — in 
fact,  flower-holders  should  be  unob¬ 
trusive.  Fruit  jars  do  excellently,  if 
concealed  by  vines,  or  foliage  bent 
down.  Tin  cans  painted  dark  green 
are  useful,  and  in  fact  I  have  seen 
prize  blossoms  at  a  flower  show,  held 
in  painted  coffee  cans!  Dark  buckets 
or  tubs,  all  are  good  and  very  easily 
hidden. 

If  the  wedding  is  to  be  at  home,  dec¬ 
orations  should  be  simple,  unless  the 
rooms  are  very  spacious.  The  house 
should  not  appear  crowded  and  it  is  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  knock 
a  vase  or  basket  from  a  table,  and 
spill  water  on  somebody’s  best  dress! 

Potted  palms  or  ferns  or  a  bucket 
holding  wildflowers  may  stand  in  the 
open  fireplace,  and  a  wad  of  news¬ 
paper  should  be  slipped  under  the 
potted  plants  to  tilt  them  so  that  they 
will  “stand  out’’  into  the  room.  The 
mantel  may  be  completely  banked  with 
flowers  (all  ornaments  having  been  re¬ 
moved)  or  just  two  slender  vases  may 
hold  one  or  two  choice  flowers. 

If  you  would  like  to  have  the  door¬ 
ways  transformed  into  pretty  arches, 
lightly  tack  a  strij)  of  mesh  wire,  (such 


as  is  used  for  poultry  runs)  on  the 
frame  work,  and  fill  the  meshes  with 
vines  or  greenery.  Wide  mouth  bot¬ 
tles  may  be  securely  tied  to  the  meshes, 
filled  with  water,  and  a  few  flowers  ar¬ 
ranged  in  them,  to  give  a  note  of  color. 

The  same  kind  of  mesh  wire  may  be 
used  as  the  foundation  of  a  bridal  arch, 
four  slender  posts  being  fastened  to 
the  floor  and  the  mesh  wire  trailed  over 
them.  Then  the  wires  may  be  twined 
with  autumn  foliage.  A  wedding  bell 
is  hung  from  the  centre  of  the  arch. 
This  however,  should  only  be  used  in 
a  large  room,  and  preferably  in  a  bay 
window. 

The  autumn  bride  may  choose  for  her 
bouquet  asters,  dahlias  or  chrysanthe¬ 
mums.  If  she  wears  a  “going  away” 
costume  the  bouquet  is  a  corsage,  but 
if  she  is  in  white  with  or  without  a 
veil  a  larger  and  more  elaborate  bou¬ 
quet  is  carried. 

There  should,  of  course,  be  a  flower 
centrepiece  for  the  refreshment  table, 
whether  a  breakfast,  dinner,  or  buffet 
refreshments  are  served,  and  simple 
arrangements  are  considered  prefera¬ 
ble  to  elaborate  decorations.  White 
flowers  with  ferns  may  be  arranged  in 
a  low  bowl,  or  a  basket  may  be  lined 
with  paraffine  paper,  filled  with  damp 
sand,  and  the  stems  of  flowers  thrust 
into  the  sand. 

It’s  the  day  in  a  girl’s  life  and  should 
be  a  day  of  joy,  light  and  loveliness,  so 
let’s  “say  it  with  flowers!” — Elsie 
Duncan  Yale. 


What  to  Do  in  An  Attack  of 
Bleeding  or  Hemorrhage 

1.  Send  for  the  doctor  at  once. 

2.  Wash  your  own  hands  with 
soap  and  water,  clean  your  finger 
nails,  and  wash  your  hands  again. 

3.  If  bleeding  can  be  controlled 
by  firm  pressure  from  a  pad  of 
gauze,  plug  the  wound  with  strips 
of  sterilized  gauze,  and  apply  a 
pad  of  the  gauze  and  bandage  to 
hold  the  pad  in  place.  If  steril¬ 
ized  gauze  is  not  at  hand,  use  the 
cleanest  linen  available. 

4.  If  bleeding  cannot  be  con¬ 
trolled  in  this  way,  apply  a  tourni¬ 
quet  between  the  wound  and  the 
heart.  If  you  have  no  tourni¬ 
quet  at  hand,  a  neck-tie,  a  shoe¬ 
string,  a  handkerchief,  or  a  strong 
string  will  serve.  Place  a  pad 
made  of  a  piece  of  wood  or  a  flat 
stone  (dropped  in  boiling  water, 
if  possible,  or  a  clean  rolled-up 
handkerchief,  over  the  injured 
blood-vessel  two  inches  from  the 
wound.  Tie  the  band  around  the 
limb  and  over  this  pad.  Insert 
a  stick  and  turn  it  around,  twist¬ 
ing  the  band  and  causing  it  to 
press  the  pad  into  the  tissues  over 
the  bleeding  vessel. 

5.  Do  not  keep  the  tourniquet 
tightened  too  long.  If  hours  must 
elapse  before  the  doctor  is  seen, 
loosen  it  occasionally,  and  if  the 
bleeding  stops,  remove  it. 


Trouble  With  Lamp 
Chimneys  Cracking 

I  am  having  great  trouble  with  my 
lamp  globes.  I  have  a  large  kerosene 
lamp  and  I  cannot  buy  globes  fast 
enough.  After  I  put  a  new  globe  on, 
my  lamp  will  break  it  in  about  an  hour. 
My  lamp  is  in  good  condition  and  I  buy 
the  right  kind  of  oil.  Can  you  sug¬ 
gest  any  scheme  I  might  try  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  breaking? 

Mrs.  J.  W.,  New  York 

T  IS  not  at  all  unusual  for  a  lamp 
globe  or  chimney  to  crack  occasion¬ 
ally,  but  something  is  evidently  wrong 
where  it  happens  so  often.  It  must 
be  due  to  some  peculiarity  in  the  lamp 
itself,  to  the  way  the  lamp  burns,  to 
lack  of  proper  ventilation,  or  to  some 
current  of  air  striking  the  glass. 

First  every  new  glass  should  be  an¬ 
nealed  before  it  is  put  on  the  lamp. 


This  is  done  by  putting  it  into  a  ves¬ 
sel  of  cold  water  so  that  it  is  com¬ 
pletely  covered,  bringing  the  water  to 
a  boil,  and  then  letting  it  cool.  This 
gives  the  glass  a  chance  to  expand 
slightly  and  to  cool  so  that  it  is  re¬ 
lieved  of  the  cooling  stresses  which 
tend  to  crack  it. 

Then  before  putting  it  on  the  lamp, 
see  that  the  prongs  hold  it  loosely  and 
not  tightly  and  especially  that  there 
is  not  a  tendency  for  the  glass  to  be 
compressed.  Also  see  that  the  flame 
of  the  lamp  does  not  flare  out  so  much 
as  to  come  close  to  the  glass.  If  the 


Shirt  for  Man  or  Boy 


Shirt  Pattern  2770  is  a  good  standard 
pattern  which  any  woman  who  can  sew 
will  want  for  her  husband’s  or  son’s 
shirts.  A  good  ready-made  shirt  costs 
enough  that  it  pays  a  woman  to  make 
what  her  family  needs  in  that  respect. 
The  pattern  cuts  in  sizes  12%,  13,  13^,4,  14, 
141^,  15,  15y2,  16,  161/2,  17,  171/2,  18,  I81/2 
and  19  inches  neck.  Size  15%  requires  3% 
yards  of  36-inch  material.  Price  13c. 


School  Girl  Style 


Dress  Pattern  2573  is  ideal  for  the 
young  girl  and  her  many  activities.  The 
boyish  collar,  flaring  skirt,  suede  belt  and 
matching  tie  are  all  items  of  interest  in 
this  attractive  little  frock.  It  lends  itself 
nicely  to  silk,  cotton  or  soft  woolen  ma¬ 
terials.  The  pattern  cuts  in  sizes  8,  10, 
12,  14  and  16  years.  The  8-year  size  re¬ 
quires  2  yards  of  36-inch  material  with 
yard  of  32-inch  contrasting  and  a 
leather  belt.  Price  13c. 


flame  is  a  little  rounding  at  the  mid¬ 
dle  the  points  will  not  come  so  close 
to  the  glass.  And  also  be  very  care¬ 
ful  that  no  draft  of  cold  air  strikes 
the  glass  when  it  is  hot. 

Another  point  to  be  looked  after  is 
the  amount  of  air  which  comes 
up  through  the  holes  in  the  burner. 
Since  the  breakage  does  not  occur  for 
some  little  time,  it  may  be  that  the 
globe  overheats  because  not  enough 
air  comes  up  around  the  flame.  As  a 
last  resort  you  might  try  making 
these  holes  nearest  the  center  a  trifle 
larger  and  see  if  this  helps  any.  This 
should  be  done  a  little  at  a  time  so 
as  not  to  overdo  it.  Or  it  may  be 
found  that  too  much  air  comes  up 
through  these  holes,  but  I  rather  think 
the  other  will  be  the  case.  If  any  of 
our  readers  have  had  trouble  of  this 
kind,  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  how 
they  have  remedied  it. — I.  W.  Dicker- 
son 


Useful  Pamphlets 

The  following  booklets  can  be  se¬ 
cured  by  addressing  Household  Depart¬ 
ment,  American  Agriculturist,  461- 
4th  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

How  to  Make  Crepe  Paper  Costumes 
—10c. 

How  to  Make  Crepe  Paper  Flowers 
—10c. 

How  to  Decorate  Halls,  Booths  and 
Automobiles — 10c. 

Weaving  with  Paper  Rope — 10c. 

Sealing  Wax  Craft — 10c. 

Tables  and  Favours — 10c. 

Old-fashioned  recipes  (for  2  cents 
postage). 

Helps  for  the  Home  Dressmaker 

(Ask  for  the  booklet  Illustrated 
Home  Sewing)  price  60c. 


Pictures  You  Want  To  See 

{These  selected  pictures  are  recom¬ 
mended  for  our  readers  by  the  National 
Board  of  Motion  Picture  Review). 

Pictures  are  given  with  their  audience 
suitability  as  follows : 

ht — Familjr  audience,  including  young  people.  Picturo 
acceptable  to  adults  and  also  interesting  and  wboU- 
some  for  boys  and  girls  of  high  school  age. 
j — Family  audience,  including  children.  Pictures  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  adults  and  also  interesting  to  and 
wholesome  for  boys  and  girls  of  grammar  school 
age.  (juvenile). 

* — Especially  interesting  or  well  done. 

j — SPEEDY — Paramount — 8  rls. — Harold 
Lloyd — A  mirth  provoking  comedy  in 
the  true  Lloydesque  fashion  in  which 
“Speedy”,  unable  to  hold  a  job  him¬ 
self,  makes  good  by  helping  “pop”  get 
a  big  price  for  his  car  rights.  (Orig¬ 
inal  screen  story  by  Harold  Lloyd). 
j_SPORTING  GOODS  —  Paramount-6 
rls. — Richard  Dix— Good  comedy  with 
clever  subtitles.  A  young  salesman 
for  “elasto-twedo”  golf  suits  gets  into 
a  peck  of  trouble  on  account  of  a  girl 
but  everything  comes  out  O.  K. 
(Original  screen  story  by  Ray  Harris 
and  Tim  Crizer). 

j— THOROUGHBREDS— Universal— 6  rls. 
— M  a  r  i  o  n  Nixon — Entertaining  ro¬ 
mance  of  the  race  track.  Bribed  to 
throw  a  race,  a  jockey  is  dismissed 
but  is  brought  back  by  the  girl  he 
loves.  (Original  screen  story  by  Ger¬ 
ald  Beaumont). 

hs— THE  TRAIL  OF  ’98— Metro— 12  rls.- 
Ralph  Forbes,  Dolores  Del  Rio — Melo¬ 
drama  of  the  Klondike  gold  strike 
showing  the  long  trek  up  to  the  mines 
with  attendant  hardships.  The  hero 
who  is  in  love  with  the  waitress 
heroine  finally  strikes  gold  and  hap¬ 
piness  triumphs  over  misfortunes. 
(Novel  by  Robert  W.  Service). 
j_TWO  FLAMING  YOUTHS— Para¬ 
mount— 6  rls.— W.  C.  Fields,  Chester 
Conklin — W.  C.  Fields  is  very  funny 
as  head  of  a  decrepit  circus.  He  is 
rival  with  the  sheriff  for  the  hand  of 
the  proprietress  of  a  country  hotel. 
They  both  raise  the  money  to  lift  the 
mortgage  on  the  hotel,  only  to  find 
that  the  mortgage  holder  has  married 
her  in  the  meantime.  (Original  screen 
story  by  Percy  Heath), 
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Aunt  Janet’s  Counsel  Corner 

T^his  Mother  is  Glad  She  T^ook  Time  to  Enjoy  Her  Children 


DEAR  Aunt  Janet — I  have  always 
looked  forward  to  a  time  when  I  would 
not  have  so  many  demands  on  my  time 
but  I  guess  I  am  the  kind  who  always 
will  have  a  job  for  I  can  see  any 
amount  of  things  to  do  waiting  around 
the  corner.  Just  now  I  have  two  little 
boys  from  Ithaca  and  their  nurse  here 
and  I  am  boarding  a  granddaughter, 
have  had  her  on  my  hands  for  five 
years.  She  is  a  dandy  little  pianist,  by 
the  way,  and  can  swim  like  a  duck. 

I  took  a  course  in  nutrition  through 
the  Home  Bureau  and  although  she 
was  delicate  and  below  normal  in 
weight,  now  she  is  wearing  14-year 
sizes  and  will  be  only  thirteen  next  De¬ 
cember.  I  find  life  interesting  but 
full,  I  guess  that  is  what  makes  it  in¬ 
teresting. 

I  was  much  interested  in  your  article 
in  July  7th  issue  of  the  A.A.  “Do  you 
prefer  comfort  or  progressiveness?”  I 
used  to  think  that  it  was  just  us  women 
who  wanted  to  improve  things  but 
since  you  speak  of  roads  and  public 

Attractive  and  Practical 


Dress  Pattern  2568  with  its  softly  rip¬ 
pling  skirt,  becoming  vestee,  and  snug 
hipline  and  represents  the  height  of  the 
fashion  and  yet  is  highly  practical.  In 
the  printed  silks,  georgettes  or  chiffons 
this  pattern  would  make  up  into  a  frock 
that  would  serve  for  almost  any  purpose 
except  for  formal  evening  dress.  It  cuts 
in  sizes  16,  18  years,  36,  38,  40  and  42 
inches  bust  measure.  For  the  3Q-inch 
size  it  requires  3%  yards  of  iO-inch  ma¬ 
terial  with  %  yard  of  12%  inch  or  wider 
contrasting.  Price  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  correct  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although 
coin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c  for 
one  of  the  Fall  Fashion  Catalogs  and 
send  to  Pattern  Department,  American 
Agriculturist,  461-4th  Avenue,  New 
York  City, 


buildings  being  built,  I  have  to  admit 
that  after  all  the  men  do  sometimes  be¬ 
stir  themselves  and  make  some  im¬ 
provements. 

I  remember  when  I  was  a  girl  keep¬ 
ing  house  for  my  father  that  he  used 
to  inquire  “Why,  oh,  why,  all  this  con¬ 
fusion  and  fuss?”  I  verily  believe  he 
would  have  sat  contentedly  in  his  chair 
beside  the  kitchen  stove  and  smoked 
until  the  dirt  reached  his  shoetops  and 
the  cobwebs  his  head;  and  after  I  was 
married,  my  husband  never  seemed  to 


bloom  they  would  all  four  climb  up  in 
the  branches  and  sing  together. 

There  is  one  point  that  I  wish  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  mothers  of  children. 
It  is  this:  when  they  are  in  the  mood 
to  practice  do  not  immediately  call 
their  attention  to  some  neglected  duty. 
I  presume  our  girls  sneaked  out  of 
washing  dishes  more  than  once  by 
practicing  on  the  piano  at  the  right 
time  but  they  learned  music  and  I  liked 
to  hear  it  so  well  that  I  was  willing  to 
make  as  little  noise  with  the  dishes  as 


To  Make  a  Sewing  Table 


Take  two  orange  crates  and  join  work  basket.  Sections  A  and  B  hold 
together  with  smooth  board,  the  cardboard  files  (also  obtained  at  the 
width  of  orange  crates  and  any  desired  5  and  10)  keeping  paper  patterns.  Each 
length  to  form  a  cutting  surface.  Then  file  is  labelled  “baby”,  “12  year  size”, 
go  over  the  entire 
table  thus  formed 
with  a  coat  of  shel¬ 
lac.  When  thorough¬ 
ly  dry,  paint  or  en¬ 
amel  it  to  harmonize 
with  the  other  fur¬ 
niture.  The  drawers 
in  section  D  are 
cigar  boxes  with 
knobs  screwed  in. 

These  knobs  may  be 
purchased  from  the 
5  and  10  cent  store. 

The  boxes  slide  in 
and  out  on  runners  of  light  weight  “embroidery”,  etc.  This  is  quite  sim 
strips.  Section  C  has  small  nails  or  pie  and  makes  an  attractive  piece  of 
screws  for  holding  scissors,  embroidery  furniture  which  will  prove  a  blessing 
hoops,  pincushions,  etc.  It  is  also  con-  to  the  woman  who  must  improvise  a 
venient  as  storage  for  button  box  or  sewing  room. — F.  W.,  New  York. 


think  that  any  time  of  year  was  just 
right  for  housecleaning,  but  I  do  plead 
for  a  little  time  for  culture  and  re¬ 
laxation. 

Why  I  sometimes  hear  women  talk¬ 
ing  when  I  feel  like  offering  them  a 
last  year’s  almanac  to  read.  Why  not 
Dad  knock  off  work  sometimes  on  Sat¬ 
urday  afternoon  and  go  swimming, 
hiking  in  summer  or  skating  with  the 
boys  on  winter  days.  I  remember  the 
look  of  surprise  on  the  face  of  one  of 
our  neighbor’s  boys  when  I  went  out 
coasting  with  my  son  when  I  was  well 
along  in  my  forties.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  I  can  not  swim  but  I  belonged 
to  an  age  when  it  was  almost  a  disgrace 
for  a  woman  to  go  into  the  water,  but 
my  daughters  can  swim  and  drive  cars 
and  romp  with  their  children  when 
suitably  clad. 

Knickers  to  me  seem  more  modest 
or  at  least  more  suitable  to  have  a 
good  time  in  than  skirts.  In  case  of 
an  accident  one  is  always  sure  that 
there  is  not  a  display  of  underclothing 
that  would  be  embarrassing. 

We  only  have  our  children  for  a  few 
years;  the  dishes  will  be  right  there 
if  mother  does  sometimes  pile  them  up 
and  just  forget  them  for  awhile  and 
have  a  little  fun  with  the  children 
either  in  the  woods  or  some  other 
place.  Children’s  minds  change  just 
as  fast  as  their  bodies;  hence  the  re¬ 
quest,  “let’s  go  somewhere”  is  a  per¬ 
fectly  normal  craving. 

Then  music,  we  could  not  afford  a 
musical  instrument,  but  we  could  all 
sit  on  the  porch  together  and  sing 
songs.  Later  a  cheap  violin  was  pro¬ 
cured  for  the  eldest  daughter  and  I  re- 
.  member  her  saying  that  by  the  time 
she  had  taken  nine  lessons  she  could 
play  as  many  as  ten  tunes.  Then  an 
old  fashioned  piano  was  the  next  step 
and  the  second  girl  learned  to  play  that 
and  so  on  until  all  four  could  play  some 
sort  of  musical  instrument. 

There  is  a  large  crab  apple  tree 
out  in  the  yard  and  when  that  was  in 


possible.  The  point  is  they  learned 
music  and  a  new  world,  because  the 
world  of  music  was  opened  to  them. 
Anyhow,  there  was  still  the  dusting  and 
lots  of  other  things  left  for  them  to  do. 

Now  the  nest  is  empty  and  we  are 
glad  we  took  a  little  time  to  enjoy  our 
children  while  we  had  them  with  us. — 
Fifty-Nine. 


Pickle  Recipe 

Sweet  gherkins 


2  qts.  small  green 
cucumbers 

2V2  boiling  water 
2  cups  salt 
2  qts.  vinegar 
V2  white  mustard 
seed 


1/2  oz.  whole  cloves 
V2  02.  stick  cinnamon 

1  tablespoon  celery 
seed 

V2  02.  whole  allspice 

2  lbs.  sugar 


Select  small  cucumbers  of  uniform 
size  and  wash  them.  Dissolve  the  salt 
in  the  boiling  water  and  pour  it  boiling 
hot  over  the  cucumbers.  Let  them 
stand  for  24  hours.  Drain  and  cover 
the  cucumbers  with  boiling  vinegar. 
Let  them  stand  again  for  24  hours. 
Drain  the  pickles,  saving  the  vinegar, 
and  pack  the  pickles  into  clean  hot 
jars.  Add  the  other  ingredients  to  the 
vinegar,  heat  it  to  the  boiling  point, 
and  pour  it  over  the  pickles.  Seal  the 
jars,  cool,  and  store  them. 


School  days  crowd  the  hamper 

Keeping  the  children  "dressed  up” 
for  school  makes  bigger  washings. 
Fels-Naptha  makes  those  washings 
easier.  Easier  because  Fels-Naptha 
gives  you  extra  help  —  two  safe,  ac¬ 
tive  cleaners  instead  of  one.  Good 
golden  soap  and  plenty  of  naptha, 
working  together — getting  your  wash 
clean  without  hard  rubbing.  That’s 
why  so  many  women  agree  that — 

Nothing  can  take  the  place  of 

FELS-NAPTHA\ 

BUY  IT  BY  THE  CARTON  OF  TEN  BARS 


f%e  Comfortable 

GreatNorthern 

Hotel 

CHICy%.GO 


FORMER  GUESTS 
REPRESENT  90  PER.  CENT 
OF  THE  DAILY  ARRIVALS 


Travelers  select  the  Great  North¬ 
ern  for  its  wonderful  location  in 
Chicago’s  “loop”.  They  return  because 
the  large  comfortable  rooms,  homelike 
environment,  attentive  service,  excellent 
food  and  moderate  charges  make  it  an 
ideal  hotel. 

400  Newly  Furnished  Rooms  $2.50  a 
day  and  up  —  Sample  Rooms  $4.00, 
$5,00,  $6.00,  $7.00  and  $8.00. 

New  Garage  One-half  Block 
Dearborn  St.  from  Jackson  to  Quincy 

Walter  Craighead,  Mgr. 


’  Cabinet 
Heaters 

*37*2.up 


New  FREE 
book  quotes  Re¬ 
duced  Factory  Prices. 
Lower  terms  — year  to  pay. 
Choice  of  6  colors  in  New 
Porcelain  Enamel  Ranges. 
New  Circulating  Heaters— 
$37.60  up.  200  styles  and 
sizes.  Cash  or  easy  terms. 
24. hour  shipments.  80 -day 
free  trial.  860 -day  teat. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  27 
years  in  business.  700,000  cus¬ 
tomers.  Write  today  for  FREE 
book. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 
SOI  Rochester  Ave. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


‘A  KalamazQ£L 

'd;.’;::;,  Direct  to  You 


Full  Weight, 
Galvanized — 
assures  economy, 
utility  and  endurance/ 


Send  lot  “Bbttbr  BuiLDlNGa** 


And  Apollo-fieystone  Copper  Steel 
rust-resisting  Galvanized 


Roofing  and  Siding 

F or  lasting  service  and  fire  protection  use  metal  roofing 
and  siding — adapted  to  both  rural  and  city  propertie*. 


Apoixo-Keystone  Galvanized  ShcetsCalloyed  with  copper  for  rust-resistance) give* 
maximum  wear  and  satisfaction.  Sold  by  leadini?  metal  merchants.  Keystone  Coppe* 

Steel  is  likewise  unexcelled  for  Roofing  Tin  Plates  for  residences  and  public  buildings  _ _ _ _ _ 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  General  Offices;  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Use  APOLLO  KEYSTONE  Qaslily 
for  roofing,  siding,  gutters,  spout¬ 
ing.  grain  bins,  tanks,  culverts, 
aumes,  and  all  sheet  metal  uses. 
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The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come  -By  John  Fox  Jr. 


EGONE!”  said  Chad,  sharply,  but 

LJ  the  dog  would  not  begone ;  he  still 
came  on  as  though  bent  on  a  fight. 

“Call  yo’  dog  off,”  Chad  called  aloud. 
“My  dog’ll  kill  him.  You  better  call 
him  off,”  he  called  again,  in  some  con¬ 
cern,  but  the  tall  boy  in  front  laughed 
scornfully. 

“Let’s  see  him,”  he  said,  and  the 
small  one  laughed,  too. 

Chad’s  eyes  flashed — no  boy  can 
stand  an  insult  to  his  dog — and  the 
curves  of  his  open  lips  snapped  to¬ 
gether  in  a  straight  red  line.  “All 
right,”  he  said,  placidly,  and,  being 
tired,  he  dropped  back  on  a  stone  by 
the  wayside  to  await  results.  The  very 
tone  of  his  voice  struck  all  shackles  of 
restraint  from  Jack,  who,  with  a 
springy  trot,  went  forward  slowly,  as 
though  he  were  making  up  a  definite 
plan  of  action;  for  Jack  had  a  fighting 
way  of  his  own,  which  Chad  knew. 

“Sick  him,  Whizzer!”  shouted  the  tall 
boy,  and  the  group  of  five  hurried 
eagerly  down  the  sill  and  halted  in  a 
half  circle  about  Jack  and  Chad;  so 
that  it  looked  an  uneven  conflict,  in¬ 
deed,  for  the  two  waifts  from  over 
Pine  Mountain. 

The  strange  dog  was  game  and 
wasted  no  time.  With  a  bound  he 
caught  Jack  by  the  throat,  tossed  him 
several  feet  away,  and  sprang  for  him 
again.  Jack  seemed  helpless  against 
such  strength  and  fury,  but  Chad’s  face 
was  as  placid  as  though  it  had  been 
Jack  who  was  playing  the  winning 
game.  Jack  himself  seemed  little  dis¬ 
turbed;  he  took  his  punishment  without 
an  outcry  of  rage  or  pain.  You  would 
have  thought  he  had  quietly  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  all  he  could  hope 
to  do  was  to  stand  the  strain  until  his 
opponent  had  worn  himself  out.  But 
that  was  not  Jack’s  game,  and  Chad 
knew  it.  The  tall  boy  was  chuckling, 
and  his  brother  of  Chad’s  age  was  bent 
almost  double  with  delight. 

“Kill  my  dawg,  will  he?”  he  cried 
shrilly. 

“Oh,  Lawdy!”  groaned  the  tall  one. 

Jack  was  much  bitten  and  chewed 
by  this  time,  and,  while  his  pluck  and 
purpose  seemed  unchanged,  Chad  had 
risen  to  his  feet  and  was  beginning  to 
look  anxious.  The  three  silent  specta¬ 
tors  behind  pressed  forward  and,  for 
the  first  time,  one  of  these — the  tallest 
of  the  group — spoke: 

“Take  yo’  dawg  off.  Daws  Dillon,” 
he  said,  with  quiet  authority;  but  Daws 
shook  his  head,  and  the  little  brother 
looked  indignant. 

“He  said  he’d  kill  him,”  said  Daws, 
tauntingly. 

“Yo’  dawg’s  bigger  and  hit  ain’t 
fair,”  said  the  other  again  and,  seeing 
Chad’s  worried  look,  he  pressed  sud¬ 
denly  forward;  but  Chad  had  begun  to 
smile,  and  was  sitting  down  on  his 
stone  again.  Jack  had  leaped  this 
time,  with  his  first  growl  during  the 
fight,  and  Whizzer  gave  a  sharp  cry 
of  surprise  and  pain.  Jack  had  caught 
him  by  the  throat,  close  behind  the 
jaws,  and  the  big  dog  shook  and  growl¬ 
ed  and  shook  again.  Sometimes  Jack 
was  lifted  quite  from  the  ground,  but 
he  seemed  clamped  to  his  enemy  to 
stay.  Indeed  he  shut  his  eyes,  finally, 
and  seemed  to  go  quite  to  sleep.  The 
big  dog  threshed  madly  and  swung  and 
twisted,  howling  with  increasing  pain 
and  terror  and  increasing  weakness, 
while  Jack’s  face  was  as  peaceful  as 
though  he  were  a  puppy  once  more  and 
hanging  to  his  mother’s  neck  instead 
of  her  breast,  asleep.  By  and  by, 
Whizzer  ceased  to  shake  and  began  to 
pant;  and,  thereupon.  Jack  took  his 
turn  at  shaking,  gently  at  first,  but 
with  maddening  regularity  and  without 
at  all  loosening  his  hold.  The  big  dog 
was  too  weak  to  resist  soon  and,  when 
Jack  began  to  jerk  savagely,  Whizzer 
began  to  gasp. 

“You  take  off,”  called 

- - -  -  - 


Daws,  sharply.  Chad  never  moved. 

“Will  you  say  ’nough  for  him?”  he 
asked,  quietly;  and  the  tall  one  of  the 
silent  three  laughed. 

“Call  him  off,  I  tell  ye,”  repeated 
Daws,  savagely;  but  again  Chad  never 
moved,  and  Daws  started  for  a  club. 
Chad’s  new  friend  came  forward. 

“Hoi’  on,  now,  hoi’  on,”  he  said,  eas¬ 
ily.  “None  o‘  that,  I  reckon.” 

Daws  stopped  with  an  oath.  “Whut 
you  got  to  do  with  this,  Tom  Turner?” 

“You  started  this  fight,”  said  Tom. 

“I  don’t  keer  ef  I  did — take  him  off,” 
Daws  answered,  savagely. 

“Will  you  say  ’nough  fer  him?”  said 
Chad  again,  and  again  Tall  Tom 
chuckled.  The  little  brother  clinched 
his  fists  and  turned  white  with  fear 
for  Whizzer  and  fury  for  Chad,  while 
Daws  looked  at  the  tall  Turner,  shook 
his  head  from  side  to  side,  like  a  balk¬ 
ing  steer,  and  dropped  his  eyes. 

“Y-e-s,”  he  said,  sullenly. 

“Say  it,  then,”  said  Chad,  and  this 
time  Tall  Tom  roared  aloud,  and  even 
his  two  silent  brother  laughed.  Again 


panting,  and  rubbing  his  right  eye 
which  his  enemy  had  tried  to  “gouge”; 
“but  lemme  at  him — I  can  fight  that 
way,  too.”  Tall  Tom  held  them  apart. 

“You’re  too  little,  and  he  don’t  fight 
fair.  I  reckon  you  better  go  on  home 
— -you  two — an’  yo’  mean  dawg,”  he 
said  to  Daws;  and  the  two  Dillons — the 
one  sullen  and  the  other  crying  with 
rage — moved  away  with  Whizzer  slink¬ 
ing  close  to  the  ground  after  them. 
But  at  the  top  of  the  hill  both  turned 
with  bantering  yells,  derisive  wriggling 
of  their  fingers  at  their  noses,  and  with 
other  rude  gestures.  And,  thereupon, 
Dolph  and  Rube  wanted  to  go  after 
them,  but  the  talk  brother  stopped 
them  with  a  word. 

“That’s  about  all  they’re  fit  fer,”  he 
said,  contemptuously,  and  he  turned  to 
Chad. 

“What  you  from,  little  man,  an’  whar 
you  goin’  an’  what  mought  yo’  name 
be?” 

Chad  told  his  name,  and  where  he 
was  from,  and  stopped. 

“Whar  you  goin’?”  said  Tom  again. 


The  Story  Thus  Far 

CHAD  plans  to  leave  “Lonesome”  with  his  dog,  “Jack.”  His  foster 
parents  are  both  dead  from  the  plague  and  plans  have  been  laid  to 
bind  Chad  out  to  a  hard  fisted  neighbor.  After  the  funeral,  Chad  col¬ 
lects  a  rifle,  some  powder,  and  shot  and  a  haversack  and  with  “Jack” 
by  his  side,  starts  out  for  unknown  parts.  They  sleep  on  the  mountain, 
and  late  the  next  day,  with  ammunition  almost  exhausted,  Chad  decides 
that  it  is  necessary  to  start  down  the  other  side  of  the  mountain.  Along 
toward  evening  they  find  a  cow — evidence  that  a  house  is  near — and  as 
they  follow  her  down  the  mountain,  they  suddenly  come  on  a  group  of 
boys  and  a  dog  Chad  has  no  desire  to  meet  the  world  as  an  enemy 
but  it  appears  that  trouble  may  be  unavoidable. 


Daws,  with  a  furious  oath,  started  for 
the  dogs  with  his  club,  but  Chad’s  ally 
stepped  between. 

“You  say  ’nough.  Daws  Dillon,”  he 
said,  and  Daws  looked  into  the  quiet 
half-smiling  face  and  at  the  stalwart 
two  wrinning  behind. 

“Takin’  up  agin  yo’  neighbors  fer  a 
wood-colt  air  ye?” 

“I’m  a-takin’  up  fer  what’s  right  and 
fair.  How  do  you  know  he‘s  a  wood- 
colt — an’  suppose  he  is?  You  say 
’nough  now,  or - ” 

Again  Daws  looked  at  the  dogs.  Jack 
had  taken  a  fresh  grip  and  was  shak¬ 
ing  savagely  and  steadily.  Whizzer’s 
tongue  was  out- — once  his  throat 
rattled. 

“’Nough!”  growled  Daws,  angrily, 
and  the  word  was  hardly  jerked  from 
his  lips  before  Chad  was  on  his  feet 
and  prying  Jack’s  jaws  apart.  “He 
ain’t  much  hurt,”  he  said,  looking  at 
the  bloody  hold  which  Jack  had  clamp¬ 
ed  on  his  enemy’s  throat,  “but  he’d  a- 
killed  him  though,  he  al’ays  does.  Thar 
ain’t  no  chance  fer  no  dog,  when  Jack 
gits  that  holt.” 

Then  he  raised  his  eyes  and  looked 
into  the  quivering  face  of  the  owner 
of  the  dog — the  little  fellow — who,  with 
the  bellow  of  a  yearling  bull,  sprang 
at  him.  Again  Chad’s  lips  took  a 
straight  red  line,  and  being  on  one 
knee  was  an  advantage,  for,  as  he 
sprang  up,  he  got  both  underholds  and 
there  was  a  mighty  tussle,  the  specta¬ 
tors  yelling  with  frantic  delight. 

“Trip  him.  Tad,”  shouted  Daws, 
fiercely. 

“Stick  to  him,  little  un,”  shouted 
Tom,  and  his  brothers,  stoical  Dolph 
and  Rube,  danced  about  madly.  Even 
with  underholds,  Chad,  being  much  the 
shorter  of  the  two,  had  no  advantage 
that  he  did  not  need,  and,  with  a  sharp 
thud,  the  two  fierce  little  bodies  struck 
the  road  side  by  side,  spurting  up  a 
cloud  of  dust. 

“Dawg — fall!”  cried  Rube,  and  Dolph 
rushed  forward  to  pull  the  combatants 
apart. 

“He  don’t  fight  fair,”  said  Chad, 


without  a  word  or  look  of  comment. 

Chad  knew  the  disgrace  and  the  sus¬ 
picion  that  his  answer  was  likely  to 
generate,  but  he  looked  his  questioner 
in  the  face  fearlessly. 

“I  don’t  know  whar  I’m  goin’.” 

The  big  fellow  looked  at  him  keenly, 
but  kindly. 

“You  ain’t  lyin’  an’  I  reckon  you  bet¬ 
ter  come  with  us.”  He  turned  for  the 
first  time  to  his  brothers  and  the  two 
nodded. 

“You  an’  yo’  dawg,  though  Mammy 
don’t  like  dawgs  much;  but  you  air  a 
stranger  an’  you  ain’t  afeerd,  an’  you 
can  fight^ — you  an’  yo‘  dawg — an’  I 
know  Dad’ll  take  ye  both  in.” 

So  Chad  and  Jack  followed  the  long 
strides  of  the  three  Turners  over  the 
hill  and  to  the  bend  of  the  river,  where 
were  three  long  cane  fishing-poles  with 
their  butts  stuck  in  the  mud — the 
brothers  had  been  fishing,  when  the 
fiying  figure  of  the  little  girl  told  them 
of  the  coming  of  a  stranger  into  those 
lonely  wilds.  Taking  these  up,  they 
strode  on— Chad  after  them  and  Jack 
trotting,  in  cheerful  confidence,  behind. 
It  is  probable  that  Jack  noticed,  as 
soon  as  Chad,  the  swirl  of  smoke  rising 
from  a  broad  ravine  that  spread  into 
broad  fields,  skirted  by  the  great  sweep 
of  the  river,  for  he  sniffed  the  air 
sharply,  and  trotted  suddenly  ahead. 
It  was  a  cheering  sight  for  Chad.  Two 
negro  slaves  were  coming  from  work 
in  a  corn-field  close  by,  and  Jack’s  hair 
rose  when  he  saw  them,  and,  with  a 
growl,  he  slunk  behind  his  master. 
Dazed,  Chad  looked  at  them. 

“Whut’ve  them  fellers  got  on  their 
faces?”  he  asked.  Tom  laughed. 

“Hain’t  you  nuver  seed  a  nigger 
afore?”  he  asked. 

Chad  shook  his  head. 

“Lots  o’  folks  from  yo’  side  o’  the 
mountains  nuver  have  seed  a  nigger,” 
said  Tom,  “Sometimes  hit  skeers 
’em.” 

“Hit  don’t  skeer  me,”  said  Chad. 

At  the  gate  of  the  barn-yard,  in 
which  was  a  long  stable  with  a  deeply 
sloping  roof,  stood  the  old  brindle  cow. 


who  turned  to  look  at  Jack,  and,  as 
Chad  followed  the  three  brothers 
through  the  yard  gate,  he  saw  a  slim 
scarlet  figure  vanish  swiftly  from  the 
porch  into  the  house. 

In  a  few  minutes,  Chad  was  inside 
the  big  log-cabin  and  before  a  big  log- 
fire,  with  Jack  between  his  knees  and 
turning  his  soft  human  eyes  keenly 
from  one  to  another  of  the  group  about 
his  little  master,  telling  how  the  moun¬ 
tain  cholera  had  carried  off  the  man 
and  the  woman  who  had  been  father 
and  mother  to  him,  and  their  children; 
at  which  the  old  mother  noodded  her 
head  in  growing  sympathy,  for  there 
were  two  fresh  mounds  in  her  own 
graveyard  on  the  point  of  a  low  hill  not 
far  away;  how  old  Nathan  Cherry, 
whom  he  hated,  had  wanted  to  bind 
him  out,  and  how,  rather  than  have 
Jack  mistreated  and  himself  be  ill-used, 
he  had  run  away  along  the  mountain- 
top;  how  he  had  slept  one  night  under 
a  log  with  Jack  to  keep  him  warm; 
how  he  had  eaten  sassafras  and  birch 
bark  and  had  gotten  drink  from  the 
green  water-bulbs  of  the  wild  honey¬ 
suckle;  and  how,  on  the  second  day, 
being  hungry,  and  without  powder  for 
his  gun,  he  had  started,  when  the  sun 
sank,  for  the  shadows  of  the  valley 
at  the  mouth  of  Kingdom  Come.  Be¬ 
fore  he  was  done,  the  old  mother 
knocked  the  ashes  from  her  clay  pipe 
and  quietly  went  into  the  kitchen,  and 
Jack,  for  his  good  manners,  could  not 
restrain  a  whine  of  eagerness  when  he 
heard  the  crackle  of  bacon  in  a  frying- 
pan  and  the  delicious  smell  of  it  struck 
his  quivering  nostrils.  After  dark,  old 
Joel,  the  father  of  the  house,  came  in— 
a  giant  in  size  and  a  mighty  hunter— 
and  he  slapped  his  big  thighs  and  roar¬ 
ed  until  the  rafters  seemed  to  shake 
when  Tall  Tom  told  him  about  the  dog¬ 
fight  and  the  boy-fight  with  the  family 
in  the  next  cove :  for  already  the  clan¬ 
ship  was  forming  that  was  to  add  the 
last  horror  to  the  coming  great  war 
and  prolong  that  horror  for  nearly  half 
a  century  after  its  close. 

By  and  by,  the  scarlet  figure  of  little 
Melissa  came  shyly  out  of  the  dark 
shadows  behind  and  drew  shyly  closer 
and  closer,  until  she  was  crouched  in 
the  chimney  corner  with  her  face 
shaded  from  the  fire  by  one  hand  and 
a  tangle  of  yellow  hair,  listening  and 
watching  him  with  her  big,  solemn 
eyes,  quite  fearlessly.  Already  the 
house  was  full  of  children  and  depend¬ 
ents,  but  no  word  passed  between  old 
Joel  and  the  old  mother,  for  no  word 
was  necessary.  Two  waifs  who  had  so 
suffered  and  who  could  so  fight  could 
have  a  home  under  that  roof  if  they 
pleased,  forever.  And  Chad’s  sturdy 
little  body  lay  deep  in  a  feather-bed, 
and  the  friendly  shadows  from  a  big 
fireplace  flickered  hardly  thrice  over 
him  before  he  was  asleep.  And  Jack, 
for  that  night  at  least,  was  allowed  to 
curl  up  by  the  covered  coals,  or  stretch 
out  his  tired  feet,  if  he  pleased,  to  a 
warmth  that  in  all  the  nights  of  his 
life,  perhaps,  he  had  never  known  be¬ 
fore. 

HI 

A  “BLAB  SCHOOL”  ON  KINGDOM  COME 

CHAD  was  awakened  by  the  touch 
of  a  cold  nose  at  his  ear,  the  rasp 
of  a  warm  tongue  across  his  face,  and 
the  tug  of  two  paws  at  his  cover.  “Git 
down.  Jack!”  he  said,  and  Jack,  with 
a  whimper  of  satisfaction,  went  back 
to  the  fire  that  was  roaring  up  the 
chimney,  and  a  deep  voice  laughed  and 
called : 

“I  reckon  you  better  git  up,  little 
man!” 

’  Old  Joel  was  seated  at  the  fire  with 
his  huge  legs  crossed  and  a  pipe  in  his 
mouth.  It  was  before  dawn,  but  the 
household  was  busily  astir.  There  was 
the  sound  of  tramping  in  the  frosty  air 
(^Continued  on  Page  18) 
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SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


PUPPIES — English  Setters,  fine  strain.  Eeasonable 
price.  IIALPH  KIRBY,  Clove  Valley  Gun  Club,  La- 
grangeviUe,  N.  Y, 


COLLIE  PUPPIES  Hales,  open  and  spayed  females, 
from  registered  stock.  Ulus,  circular  free.  BEAM 
WINGERD,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


COON  HOUNDS — Rabbit  hounds  and  Spaniels,  all 
ages,  trained  and  partly  trained  on  approval.  LAKE 
SHORE  KENNELS,  Himrod,  N.  Y, 


COON  DOG  OB  RABBIT  HOUND  pups,  nearly 
ready  to  break  $10  and  $15  each.  R.  W.  SCHALLEN- 
BERG,  Westernville,  N.  Y. 


FOB  SALE — Jim,  a  real  coonhound  at  price  on 
30  days  trial  on  terms  to  please  you.  LUBE 
BEADLES,  S435.  Dyersburg,  Tenn. 

« 


HUNDRED  HUNTING  HOUNDS  Cheap.  Trial.  Dog 
Supplies.  Catalogue.  KASKASKENNELS,  SC61,  Her¬ 
rick,  Ill. 


POULTRY 


WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS  from  N.  T.  State, 
Certified  stock.  R.  B.  PEARSALL,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS— WHITE  LEGHORNS,  Jersey  Black  Giants 
from  free  range,  all  ages,  ready  for  shipment.  OLEN 
HOPKINSON,  South  Columbia,  N.  Y. 


CORNELL  SUPERVISED  (1928)  Yearling  White 
Leghorn  hens  large  healthy  official  banded.  $200  per 
100.  Pullets  ready  to  lay,  order  now.  PINE  RIDGE 
POULTRY  FARM.  Kirkwood.  N.  Y. 


BARRED  ROCK  PULLETS  Park’s  bred  to  lay. 
Hatched  April  10th.  Weight  3  to  314  lbs.  at  $1.50 
each,  any  ciuantity.  Same  stock  4  weeks  younger  at 
$1.25.  4  lbs.  Cockerels  at  $2.00.  These  birds  have 

been  rigidly  culled  and  carefully  selected.  Prices  are 
P.O.B.  Marathon.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  M.  C.  BEECHER,  Marathon.  N.  Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  LAYING  pullets  $1,  Chicks  7o, 
Rocks,  Reds  9c.  CONTINENTAL  HATCHERY,  York, 
Pa. 


Baby  Chicks 


CHICKS  C.O.D.  100  Rocks  or  Reds  $10;  Leghorns, 
$8;  Heavy  mixed  $8;  Light  $7.  Delivery  guaranteed. 
Feeding  system,  raising  95%  to  maturity,  free.  C.  M. 
LAUVEB,  Box  26,  McAUsterville,  Pa. 


LIVE  STOCK 


Goats 


WANTED — Goats  fresh,  or  milking.  Swiss  Saanens, 
white,  hornless  preferred.  Fine  Nubians  and  Toggens- 
burgs  for  sale.  ^  GOLDSBOBOUGHS  GOATERY,  Mohn- 
ton.  Pa. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


RICH  MAN’S  CORN  Harvester,  poor  man’s  price — 
only  $25.00  with  bundle  typing  attachment.  Free  cata¬ 
log  showing  pictures  of  harvester.  PROCESS  CO., 
Salina,  Kan. 


NEW  BRITON  H.AND  GARDEN  TRACTOR,  plows, 
harrows,  cultivators,  good  condition.  Complete  $200, 
less  than  %  original  cost.  GOLDSBOBOUGHS 
GOATERY,  Mohnton,  Pa. 


Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Classified  ads  are  inser'ted  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a  word.  The  minimum 
charge  per  insertion  is  $1.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and 
whole  number,  including  name  and  address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main 
St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven  words. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Selh 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired. 
Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low 
rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany 
your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references 


Stanchions 


LUMBER— BUILDING 
SUPPLIES 


CRUMB’S  STANCHIONS  are  guaranteed  to  please 
the  purchaser.  They  are  shipped  subject  to  trial  in 
the  buyers’  stable.  They  are  right.  Also  steel  partitions, 
stalls  and  stanclUons.  Water  bowls.  Litter  and  Peed 
Carriers,  and  other  barn  etiuipment.  Send  for  booklet. 
WALLACE  B.  CBUAIB,  Box  A,  Forrestville,  Conn. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


ROOFING  PAPER,  3-ply.  $1.35  per  roll,  100  sci-ft. 
Prepaid.  Asphalt  shingles,  roofcoating,  paint.  Send  for 
price  list.  WINIKER  BROS..  MiUis,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE— 12x24  spruce  stave  silo.  $207.80,  com¬ 
plete  with  roof.  Other  sizes  at  proportionate  prices. 
Prompt  shipments.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  INC.,  Lacey- 
ville.  Pa. 


FOB  SALE — ^Rosen  Seed  Rye  $1.50  bushel  F.O.B. 
FRED  SCHULTZ,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 


POTTED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— Howard  17,  Dun¬ 
lap,  Lupton,  Minute  Man,  Bun  Special,  Abington. 
dozen  75o;  25,  $1.25;  100,  $4.00.  Marshall,  Corsican. 
Sample.  Cooper,  Wm.  Belt,  Bubaoh,  Big  Joe,  Dr.  Bur- 
rill,  Sharpless,  Brandywine,  Stevens  Late  Champion, 
Ozark.  Heritage,  Kelloggs  Prize,  Haverland,  Marvel, 
Success,  First  Quality,  dozen  $1.00;  25,  $1.50;  100, 
$4.50.  PLEASANT  VALLEY  FARM,  Milibury,  Mass. 


TOBACCO 


SUMMER  SPECIAL:  Guaranteed  chewing  or  smok¬ 
ing  5  lbs.  $1.00;  ten  $1.75;  50  cigars  $1.75;  pipe  free, 
pay  when  received.  FARMERS  TOBACCO  ASSO¬ 
CIATION,  West  Paducah,  Ky. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.25. 
Smoking  5  lbs.  $1.00.  Box  50  Cigars  $1.75.  Pay 
when  received.  Pipe  free.  F'ARMERS  UNION,  A6, 
I’aduoah,  Ky. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO— Guaranteed.  Chewing,  5  lbs., 
$1.00;  10,  $1.75.  Smoking  5  lbs.,  75e;  10,  $1.25.  Pay 
when  received.  FARMERS  UNION,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


SALE — Choice  dairy  farm  172  acres;  dark  loam  soil, 
spring  watered.  48  head  stock.  2  horses;  all  crops, 
tools.  Nice  8  room  house  running  water;  basement 
barn.  Only  $12,000.  Reasonable  payment.  TIIEO. 
FULLER,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


FOB  SALE— 90  Acre  potato,  poultry  and  dairy  farm, 
comfortable  12  room  house,  large  poultry  house,  barn, 
other  buildings.  Near  good  markets,  schools  and 
churches.  RANDAL  DAVIS,  R.  D.  1,  Marathon.  N.  Y. 


IF  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED  in  buying  a  farm  in 
one  of  the  most  fertiie  sections  of  New  York  State, 
where  diversified  farming  has  been  carried  on  suc¬ 
cessfully  for  years;  excellent  blue  grass  pastures,  and 
where  the  purebred  cattle  and  thoroughbred  horse  in¬ 
dustry  is  growing,  write  LEO  M.  ALLEN.  Geneseo,  N. 
Y.  “IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE  GENESEE  COUNTRY.” 


DEL-MAR-VA— 6,090  SQUARE  MILES  OF  GOLDEN 
OPPORTUNITY.  Greatest  farming  advantages  in 
America.  Mild,  equable  climate.  No  snow.  Little 
freezing.  Concrete  highways  place  New  York,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Baltimore  and  Washington  markets  within 
three  to  ten  hours  by  truck.  Low  priced  farms.  Town 
and  waterfront  homes.  Handsome  descriptive  booklet, 
FREE.  Address  149  DEL-MAR-VA  Building.  Salis¬ 
bury,  Md. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


I’LL  PUT  Y'OU  IN  THE  SHOE  and  hosiery  business. 
Permanent  income,  protected  territory,  fuU  commission 
on  repeats.  Experience  not  necessary.  Handsome  Sam¬ 
ple  Outfit,  literature — everything  you  need  to  become 
a  successful  Shoe  Merchant.  Send  for  free  booklet 
“Getting  Ahead”,  Wm.  J.  Mishel,  TANNERS  SHOE 
MFG.  CO.,  M3009  C.  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


HELP  WANTED 


A  TRAINING  SCHOOL  for  cow-testing  association 
testers  will  be  held  at  the  College  of  Agi-iculture,  Ith¬ 
aca,  N.  Y..  September  10  to  22.  1928.  Students 
should  be  about  20  years  old  and  farm  reared;  those 
from  vocational  schools  preferred.  Address  G.  W. 
TAILBY,  JR.,  Department  of  Animal  Husbandry,  Ith¬ 
aca,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


GIRL  19  CARE  OP  CHILDREN  for  Pall,  will  leave 
town.  MISS  ELIZABETH  BUTLER,  14  Grand  St., 
Sidney,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


USED  CIVIL  WAR  envelopes  with  flags  and  de¬ 
signs  on,  $1  to  $15  paid.  Other  envelopes  before  1871 
bought.  W.  L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


TREE  AND  GRASS  KILLERS 


BO-KO-ENOUGH  TO  KILL  50  trees  $1.00.  BO-KO 
CO.,  Jonestown,  Miss. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  Old  bags.  We  pay  excellent 
prices.  Write  for  prices.  We  pay  freight.  OWASCO 
BAG  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


QUEEN  BEES — Golden  Italian  Queens  during  Sep¬ 
tember.  Warranted  honey  getters.  Pure  mating.  No 
disease.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  $1.00  each.  THOS. 
BRODERICK,  Maravia,  N.  Y. 


KODAK  FILJIS  DEVELOPED  5c  roll  Prints  3c 
each.  Trial  offer.  Beautifully  mounted  8x10  enlarge¬ 
ment  40c.  Overnight  service.  YOUNG  PHOTO  SER¬ 
VICE,  409  Bertha  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 


250  BUSINESS  ENVELOPES  printed  postpaid  $1.00. 
25  Trap  Tags  30c  postpaid.  Samples  free.  WALTER 
G.  COLLINS,  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


CERTIFIED  HONOR  WHEAT  SEED.  CoUege  in¬ 
spected.  Improved  selection  Dawson’s  Golden  Chaff. 
High  yielding  and  hardy.  JONES  &  WILSON,  Hall. 
N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY,  R.A.SPBERRY,  BLACKBERRY, 
Grape,  Wineberry,  Loganberry,  Asparagus  plants  for 
September  and  October  planting.  Catalogue  free. 
HARRY  E.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


PEACH  AND  APPLE  TREES  $5  per  100  and  up. 
Fruits,  ornamental  trees,  vines.  TENNESSEE  NURS¬ 
ERY  CO.,  Box  202,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 


PEACH  AND  APPLE  TREES  $5;  $7.50  per  100  and 
up.  Complete  assortment  fruits,  berries,  vines,  orna¬ 
mental  trees,  vines,  shrubs,  evergreens.  Catalog  in 
colors  free.  TENNESSEE  NURSERY  COMILANY,  Box 
102,  Cleveland.  Tenn. 


OLD-FASHIONED  HARDY  FLOWER  plants  for 
September  and  October  planting.  235  varieties  of 
Hollyhocks,  Delphiniums,  Bleeding  Hearts,  Pliloxes, 
Irises.  Columbines,  Lupines,  Oriental  Poppies,  Ane¬ 
mones,  Mertensias,  Hardy  Lilies  and  other  Hardy 
Perennials  that  live  outdoors  during  winter  and  will 
bloom  next  summer  and  every  summer  for  many 
years.  Also  Roses,  Pansies,  Hedge  plants.  Shrubs. 
Vines.  Catalogue  free.  HARRY  E.  SQUIRES,  Hamp¬ 
ton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


WOOL— HIDES— FURS 


WOOL  WANTED— I  specialize  in  wool  and  sheep 
pelts.  ALVAH  A.  CONOVER.  Lebanon,  New  Jersey. 


VIRGIN  WOOL  YARN  for  sale  by  manufacturer  at 
bargain.  Samples  free.  II.  A.  BARTLETT,  Harmony, 
Maine. 


Leadership 

is  NOT  the  result  of 
CHANCE 


Each  week  in  1927  nearly  500 
letters  requiring  a  reply  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  subscribers  by  the 
editorial  department  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist.  This  is  double 
the  number  received  five  years 
ago. 

Confidence  in  our  editors 
caused  readers  to  ask  them  ques¬ 
tions  bearing  on  all  manner  of 
subjects. 


Confidence  cannot  be  bought. 
It  is  the  result  of  painstaking 
effort  for  truth,  honesty  and  in¬ 
tegrity. 

Confidence  of  over  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  readers  has  given  American 
Agriculturist  deserved  leadership. 


HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How” 


To  Keep  Down  Mosquitoes 


By  Ray  Inman 


bueed  in 
stand/r^ 
wdileirp 

TO  eliminate  mosquitoes 
ELI  M I  NATE  STANDING  WATE 12.- 


TiA/CANS&]  S^rcespf 


YOO  SEE, 
/FURNlFOLD.THEM 
'little  VIIGGLERS 
UJILL  TURN  INTO 
eiQ  MOSQUITOES 
(SOME  OAV,  AN' 
VBIGHTME  N'VOU/ 


MAT  STOR^f'  \ 
AINTSO  8 AO  Y 
^  DAO,  GUT  those  ,, 
'  SaNT'<  CLA05  TALES 
PONT  get  no 
RISE  OUT  A  ME 
ANV  more 


4-  COS/eQ.R.AlN  BAR.B.e.L.S 

TMNcSsirooNT' 

BE  SILLVl  this 
M  OSQO  IT  O  COUL  DN  T, 


WhatbodieSOp 

Whttihi  a. 
50-50  MIXTUQ-E  OF 
KEROSEME&  HEAVY  FUELOIL.- 


you  cant  drain 


H0V4,VSEE,HALPERT. 
THAT  MOSQOtTO  VUHAT 
BIT  TOO  PROBLT' 
COME  OOTA  SOME  OL 
tin  can  IXlN'  'ROUND 

VER.  PLACE 


MOPE-  I 
RECKON  VOU 


O-  COME  OUTA  NOTHIN 

smaller  than  the 
.^COLF  O' MEXICO 


THERE- 

,'wE\A)OMT8E  vaki'k/iElia^ 

bothered  VJITH  \  ^  Y-Y 

MOSQUITOES  NO  p^R^T'CHED 
more  mow  ]  OUR  LAST 
PH.ILBRU<  y\ MOSQUITO 
BKTHT, 


clesrinddway 

grass  and  \w^ds  Prom 
ed^es  of  ponds  often 
do^-  ■* 

Jne 


5  bhe  woric 


v'/HV  IS 
LLlAM  A/NT 
NEVER  BOTHERED 
UjITH  SKEETERS 


VNHe/\)  HE  LIGHTS' 
UP  ONE  O' them 
rsoPUNKO"CIGAPS 
O'  H(S  NOTHIN’  KIM 
CoyiB  UllTH/N)  SFEET 
'HIM  AN’KEeP 
ALIVE 


7/n»i 


/a? 


inHtan 


(182)  18 


When  in  ^ 

Chicago 

Stop  at  the 

MORRISON 

HOTEL 

Tallest  in  the  World 
46  Stories  High 


The  ‘SVJejv  Morrison,  vhen  completed, 
wilt  be  the  largest  and  tallest  hotel  in 
the  world,  containing  3,400  rooms 

Closest  in  the  city  to  offices, 
theatres,  stores  and 
railroad  stations 


Rooms  $2.50  up 

all  outside,  each  with 
bath,  running  ice  water 
and  Servidor 


FIXED  PRICE  MEALS 

Club  Breakfast  ....  35c  to  75c 
Business  Men’s  Luncheon  ...  80c 
Table  D’Hote  Dinner  ....  $1.25 

Garage  privileges  for  every  guest 


H 


ORRISON  MOTE 


tme  motel,  of  pepfect  service 

oncf  TERRACE  CARDEN 

CLARK  AND  MAOiSON  STREETS 
m'^ART  OF  C|-liC>O^CO 


k 


Quality  PIGS  For  Sale 

AT  A  LOW  PRICE 

why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise  a  hog? 
These  are  all  good  blocky  pigs;  the  kind  that  will  prove 
good  hogs.  Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross,  or  Chester 
and  Berkshire  cross  pigs,  6  to  8  weeks  old,  $3,25  each; 
8  to  10  weeks  old,  $3,75  each.  I  guarantee  them  to  be 
healthy  and  good  size  for  their  age.  I  will  ship  any 
number  C.O.D.  to  you  on  approval  and  if  dissatisfied 
in  10  days  with  the  pigs,  return  them  and  I  will  return 
your  money.  No  charge  for  crating.  WALTER  LUX, 
388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Telephone  0086. 


PIGS— FEEDERS  OR  BREEDERS 

Chester  or  Berkshire  cross,  or  Yorkshire  or  Chester 
cross,  2  months  old,  $3.50  each;  3  months  old,  $4.00 
each.  Pure  bred  Chester  Whites,  2  months  old.  $4.25 
each.  Pure  bred  Durocs,  2  months  old,  $4.50  each. 
Barrows.  Boars  or  Sows.  All  pigs  are  from  our  regis¬ 
tered  Boars  and  high  grade  Sows.  We  have  our  ings 
all  treated  for  cholera,  free  from  disease  of  any  kind. 
Will  ship  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  Money  Order.  Our 
guarantee — Keep  them  10  days  and  if  not  satisfied,  re¬ 
turn  pigs  and  your  money  will  be  returned.  State  if 
you  want  for  breeders.  I’airs,  no  kin.  Crates  free. 
STONEHAM  PIG  FARM.  W.  J.  Talbott,  Prop..  Box  115, 
151  Main  St.,  Stonehani,  Mass. 


Pigs  From  Reliable  Stock 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity.  We 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs,  fast  growers,  that  will  prove 
a  good  investment — thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size 
and  breeding.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire— Berkshire  &  Chester 


7  to  8  weeks  old . $3.50 

8  to  10  weeks  old . $3.75 


S«tl*?*ction  guaranteed,  or  money  refunded.  10  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free.  A.  M.  LUX,  206 
Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  Wob.  1415. 


Reliable  Pigs 

They  are  heavy  legged,  square  backed,  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  crossed,  also  Berkshire  and  Chester  crossed, 
8  to  10  weeks  old,  $3.50  each.  They  are  the  kind 
that  make  large  hogs.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D. 
on  approval.  Also  a  few  high  gi-ade  Berkshire  pigs. 
8  weeks  old,  $6.00  each.  Keep  them  ten  days  and  if 
not  satisfactory,  return  at  my  expense.  No  charge  for 
crating.  EDWARD  COLLINS,  35  Walthem  St.,  Lex¬ 
ington,  Mass.  Telephone  0839-R  Lexington. 


27  Registered  Holstein 

heifers  accredited.  25  very  large  high  grade  Holstein 
cows  and  10  registered,  8  registered  bulls  ready  for 

Service,  SPOT.  FARM.  JohnC.  Reagan,  Prop.,  Tully,  N.  Y. 
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American  Agriculturist,  September  8,  192g 

Our  Boys’  and  Girls’  Page 

“What  I  Would  Do  With  a  Year” 


Editor’s  Note — Aunt  Janet  recently 
had  a  contest  on  the  subject  “What  I 
Would  Do  With  a  Year’’  and  among 
the  letters  received  were  several  from 
our  boys  and  girls.  Several  were  so  ex¬ 
cellent  that  we  are  printing  them. 

*  *  * 

Supposing  that  my  fairy  god¬ 
mother  came  to  me  and  said  “For 
the  next  year  you  can  have  anything 
or  do  anything  you  please,”  I  should 
at  once  search  for  the  best  tutors  I 
could  find  and  try  to  make  up  in  one 
year  as  far  as  possible  the  neglect  of 


seventeen.  Art,  music,  grammar, 
clothes,  manners  are  some  of  the  things 
I  should  hope  to  know  something  about 
before  the  year  was  done.  Though  at 
present  I  can  hardly  leave  home  with¬ 
out  being  sick,  either  on  train  or  car, 
I  venture  to  say  that  my  tutors  and  I 
would  be  as  changeable  as  the  weather. 

First  I  should  go  into  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland  and  learn  to  dance  strath¬ 
speys  and  reels  in  a  way  that  would 
not  disgrace  my  ancestors.  To  learn 
to  sit  on  horseback  properly  and  ride  a 
donkey  at  the  seaside  would  be  another 
ambition  realized.  Also  I  should  like 
to  inspect  a  few  castles  or  palaces 
without  feeling  I  was  rude  and  listen 
to  men  of  Devon  talking.  Venice  and 
Rome  I  should  look  at  very  keenly  to 
see  how  they  sized  up  with  books  about 
them.  To  see  the  cherry  blossoms  of 
Japan  and  perhaps  a  few  fans,  then  sail 
off  to  South  America  and  see  if  we 
could  wander  as  pleasantly  as  Amyas 
Leigh  under  the  mighty  trees  and  hear 
the  song  of  the  myriad  birds  while 
perhaps  struggling  with  mathematics. 
Then  I  should  have  my  picture  painted 
— a  camera  with  me  all  the  time — and 
with  a  plentiful  supply  of  books  would 
fill  up  my  Golden  Year  pleasantly. — 
“Priscilla”. 

*  *  4: 

One  Whole  Year 

HAT  would  I  do  if  I  had  a  whole 
year  at  my  disposal  ?  Well,  I  don’t 
know  definitely  hut  I  have  always 
wanted  to  do  those  little  things  that  I 
never  could  find  time  to  do.  If  I  had  a 
whole  year  I  would  think  of  them  first. 

I  make  most  of  my  own  dresses  and 
underwear  but  I  seldom  find  time  to 
put  on  them  the  little  bit  of  simple  em¬ 
broidery  that  I  admire  so  much.  I 
think  a  bit  of  hand  embroidery  makes 
my  small  sister’s  gingham  play  dresses 

lit, '  *  Y'  V'*  ■ 
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look  as  becoming  as  silk  dresses.  My 
grandmother  taught  me  to  crochet  and 
knit  and  a  good  part  of  my  time  would 
be  spent  in  crocheting  and  knitting.  I 
have  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  out  of 
piecing  quilts,  making  new  and  differ¬ 
ent  designs  on  paper  and  then  making 
them  with  cloth.  I  like  to  read  good 
books  but  seldom  find  time  and  last, 
but  not  least,  is  my  fiowers.  I  love 
flowers  and  in  a  year  I  could  get  two 
years’  enjoyment  by  planting  the  seeds, 
watering  them  and  feeling  elated  as 
I  do  when  I  see  the  tiny  green  bulbs 
coming  up  from  the  earth.  I  like  to 
transplant  wild  flowers  and  in  my  year 
I  would  plant  many  flowers  in  my  gar¬ 
den. — M.  A.  W.,  New  York. 


A  Letter  from  a  Lone  Scout 

About  July  2,  we  entered  the  haying 
season — when  every  day  that  is  not 
rainy  is  filled  with  “Haymaking”  activi¬ 
ties.  Rainy  days  are  supposed  to  be  idle 
days — not  so  on  the  farm.  There  are 
many  “rainy  day”  jobs,  as  fixing  harness, 
implements  (and  there  are  many  to  fix), 
fences,  or  cutting  wood,  preparing  for 
the  next  intensive  work.  On  this  farm 
we  try  to  use  rainy  days  to  put  away 
tools  no  longer  used  till  another  season 
and  get  out  for  use  the  next — at  the  close 
of  seeding  time  we  had  to  put  away 
plows,  harrows,  etc.,  drill,  corn  and  po¬ 
tato  planters,  and  get  out  the  mower, 
tedder,  rake,  loader,  hay  fork,  ladders, 
etc.  At  all  times  there  are  daily  “chores” 
as  milking,  tending  to  the  horses,  feeding 
all  the  stock,  and  keeping  the  kitchen  in 
running  shape. 

To-day  is  really  no  different  from  any 
other— one  or  two  different  activities,  but 
essentially  the  same  as  any  day  of  this 
season.  I  have  been  Dad’s  “Farmer”  all 
Spring  and  Summer,  so  I  must  be  in 
everything,  whether  others  are  busy  or 
not. 

This  morning  I  arose  at  5 :25  a.  m. 
After  attending  to  my  daily  personal 
health  routine  (teeth,  hair,  face  and 
hands)  I  took  the  milk  buckets  to  the 
barn  and  went  up  in  the  orchard  for  the 
cows.  We  (Dad  and  I)  milked,  after 
which  I  had  breakfast.  After  breakfast 
I  attended  to  the  horses’  sore  shoulders 
and  other  sore  points  (for  the  work,  heat 
and  flies  had  made  them  sore  and  thin) 
and  harnessed  them. 

Next,  we  unloaded  a  load  of  hay — and 
brought  more  in — two  loads  before  din¬ 
ner.  After  dinner,  at  12:10,  we  went  for 
more  hay.  (We  drive  four  horses  abreast 
to  pull  the  wagon  and  loader  in  loading). 
I  drive  to  unload  while  one  of  my  brothers 
rakes  more,  and  the  others  “Man  the 
fork”  and  “mow”. 

After  dinner  to-day  we  had  about  three- 
fifths  of  a  load  and  they  were  big,  on 
when  the  wagon  “upset”  on  its  side.  After 
setting  it  up  the  “Driver”  and  I  pitched 
the  “up-set”  on.  The  horses  and  men  get 
so  tired  that  we  don’t  work  after  supper. 
We  quit  at  6:00  p.  m. 

This  evening  after  supper  instead  of 
milking  I  went  to  the  creek,  bathed,  re¬ 
turned  and  shaved,  and  attended  to  this 
writing.  It  is  now  10 :30.  I  usually  re¬ 
tire  by  10 :00  but  it  varies.  Although,  now 
I  realize  that  for  the  benefit  of  many 
city  readers,  I  should  and  could  detail 
many  other  things,  I’m  quitting  to  go 
to  bed. — Robert  L.  Wasson,  Altoona,  Pa. 


A  nev7  booklet  that  will  he  valuable 
to  anyone  who  plans  to  do  concrete 
construction  work  is  called  “The  Le¬ 
high  Book  of  Farm  Structographs.” 
The  hook  gives  directions,  pictures  and 
working  drawings  of  various  concrete 
construction  jobs.  A  copy  of  the  book 
may  be  secured  by  writing  to  the  Le¬ 
high  Portland  Cement  Company,  New 
York  City;  Boston,  Mass.:  Allentown, 
Pa.  or  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


The  Little  Shepherd  of 
Kingdom  Gome 

(Continued  from  Page  18) 
outside  and  the  noise  of  getting  break¬ 
fast  ready  in  the  kitchen.  As  Chad 
sprang  up,  he  saw  Melissa’s  yellow  hair 


drop  out  of  sight  behind  the  foot  of 
the  bed  in  the  next  corner,  and  he 
turned  his  face  quickly,  and,  slipping 
behind  the  foot  of  his  own  bed  and  into 
his  coat  and  trousers,  was  soon  at  the 
fire  himself,  with  old  Joel  looking  him 
over  with  shrewd  kindliness. 

“Yo’  dawg’s  got  a  heap  o’  sense," 
said  the  old  hunter,  and  Chad  told  him 
how  old  Jack  was,  and  how  a  cattle- 
buyer  from  the  “settlements”  of  the 
Bluegrass  had  given  him  to  Chad  when 
Jack  was  badly  hurt  and  his  owner 
thought  he  was  going  to  die.  And  how 
Chad  had  nursed  him  and  how  the  two 
had  always  been  together  ever  since, 
Through  the  door  of  the  kitchen,  Chad 
could  see  the  old  mother  with  her  crane 
and  pots  and  cooking-pans;  outside,  he 
could  hear  the  moo  of  the  old  brindle 
the  bleat  of  her  calf,  the  nicker  of  a 
horse,  one  lusty  sheep-call,  and  the 
hungry  bellow  of  young  cattle  at  the 
barn,  where  Tall  Tom  was  feeding  the 
stock.  Presently  Rube  stamped  in 
with  a  back  log  and  Dolph  came 
through  with  a  milk-pail. 

“I  can  milk,”  said  Chad,  eagerly,  and 
Dolph  laughed. 

“All  right,  I’ll  give  ye  a  chance,”  he 
said,  and  old  Joel  looked  pleased,  for 
it  was  plain  that  the  little  stranger 
was  not  going  to  be  a  drone  in  the 
household,  and,  taking  his  pipe  from 
his  mouth  but  without  turning  his  head, 
he  called  out: 

“Git  up  thar,  Melissy.” 

Getting  no  answer,  he  looked  around 
to  find  Melissa  standing  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed. 

“Come  here  to  the  fire,  little  gal, 
nobody’s  a-goin’  to  eat  ye.” 

Melissa  came  forward,  twisting  her 
hands  in  front  of  her,  and  stood,  rub¬ 
bing  one  bare  foot  over  the  other  on 
the  hearth-stones.  She  turned  her 
face  with  a  blush  when  Chad  suddenly 
looked  at  her,  and,  thereafter,  the 
little  man  gazed  steadily  into  the  fire 
in  order  to  embarrass  her  no  more. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Bunny  Monogram  I 


If  you  do  not  wish  to  wait  for  the 
series  to  run  on  the  Boys’  and  Girls’ 
page,  for  ten  cents  you  can  obtain 
proof  sheets  of  the  entire  alphabet 
Address  Editor  Boys’  and  Girls’  Page- 

American  Agriculturist,  461-4th  Av¬ 
enue,  New  York  City. 

-  '  T'l  a'O.’  - 
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Ihe  Service  Bureau 


4  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Canada  Bars  Tipster  Sheets  from  Mails 


"Can  you  give  me  any  information 
about  the  Financial  Criterion  of  Boston, 
Mass.?” 

WE  have  already  commented  on  this 
publication  which  is  what  is  usual¬ 
ly  called  a  “Tipster  sheet”.  This  class 
of  publications  prints  some  reliable  fi¬ 
nancial  news  but  at  the  same  time  fre¬ 
quently  advises  buying  securities  of 
doubtful  value.  We  are  informed  that 
the  Financial  Criterion  and  the  Finan- 
cialistic  Debater  another  “tipster  sheet” 
published  in  Boston,  Mass.,  have  been 
denied  use  of  the  Canadian  mails  by 
the  Postmaster  General  of  Canada. 


Uses  A.A.  Poultry  Marker  to 
Protect  Against  Thieves 

I  REALLY  do  not  know  how  to  ex¬ 
press  my  thanks  for  the  unlooked 
for  chicken  thief  reward  and  I  do  ap¬ 
preciate  very  much  the  help  and  kind¬ 
ness  of  Mr.  Morgenthau. 


Promptness  Appreciated 

This  is  to  acknowledge  receipt 
of  check  from  the  North 
American  Accident  Insurance 
Company  for  $80.00,  in  settle¬ 
ment  of  my  claim  for  indemnity 
for  my  accident  (broken  leg). 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the 
personal  interest  you  have  taken 
in  my  behalf. 

I  recommend  the  American 
Agriculturist  and  this  insurance 
service  most  highly. 

George  Born. 


which  is  upon  his  property  prohibiting 
fishing  thereon  without  posting  the 
lands  upon  which  the  lake  is  located. 


Do  Not  Send  Money  to 
Home  Work  Schemes 

“Will  you  give  me  some  information 
about  the  Cedar  Garment  Factory  at 
Amsterdam.  They  advertise  to  pay  $1.50 
a  dozen  for  sewing-  bungalow  aprons  at 
home.” 

This  is  apparently  another  of  the 
many  home  work  schemes  about 
which  we  have  so  frequently  comment¬ 
ed.  Although  we  have  investigated 
hundreds  of  them  we  have  yet  to  find 
one  that  we  can  recommend  to  our 
subscribers.  Their  activities  are  all 
the  more  serious  when  it  is  considered 
that  they  are  preying  upon  people  who 
are  already  in  financial  difficulties  and 
are  trying  to  do  something  to  add  a 
little  to  their  income.  These  com¬ 
panies  usually  charge  a  deposit  for 
supplies  following  which  it  is  difficult 
or  impossible  to  get  any  reply  from 
them. 


There  are  many  ways  I  can  help  pay 
a  bill  with  my  gift.  I  might  place  the 
$50.00  towards  the  lumber  bill  we  still 
owe.  We  built  a  40-foot  chicken  house 
last  year  and  had  it  full  of  fine  pullets. 
On  December  16th,  1927  thieves  took 
close  to  100  of  the  10  months  old  lay¬ 
ing  pullets.  They  only  left  28  and  that 
left  us  short  of  egg  income  which 
would  pay  our  chick  and  hen  feed  bills 
this  year.  So  we  will  start  over  again 
this  year. 

We  have  all  our  chickens  marked 
with  the  American  Agriculturist 
poultry  marker.  We  have  also  wired 
the  three  houses  like  you  advised  in 
your  paper.  I  am  sure  there  will  al¬ 
ways  be  an  American  Agriculturist 
Service  Bureau  sign  on  our  farm  while 
we  live  in  the  country,  which  has  been 
18  years  this  spring. 


a 


close  and  the  jury  returned  a  verdict 
of  not  guilty  on  August  16. 

This  outcome  will  be  very  disap¬ 
pointing  to  our  readers  who  had  deal¬ 
ings  with  Hough.  It  was  claimed  that 
he  appropriated  to  his  own  use  over 
$5,000,  received  from  numerous  victims 
throughout  the  country,  that  in  nearly 
all  instances  gave  them  absolutely 
nothing  in  return  therefore  and  that  in 
the  few  cases  in  which  chickens  were 
shipped,  they  were  of  an  inferior  qual¬ 
ity  and  did  not  meet  Hough’s  advertise- 


Have  You  a  Claim 
Against  Puritas 
Farms? 

Any  person  having  claims 
against  Puritas  Farms,  Inc., 
for  milk  or  cream  which  is  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  complaintant’s  own 
farm,  should  immediately  file  a 
claim  with  Hon.  Berne  A.  Pyrke, 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets  in  Albany,  N.  Y.  some¬ 
time  before  October  10. 

We  understand  that  this  firm 
has  gone  out  of  business  and  that 
shippers  will  be  protected  through 
a  bond  taken  out  by  the  company 
with  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Markets. 


A  Misunderstanding 
Ironed  Out 

Last  spring  I  ordered  100  baby  chicks 

from  the  -  Poultry  Farm.  I  sent 

cash  with  the  order  and  was  to  get  them 
for  the  first  week  in  June.  I  would  ap¬ 
preciate  your  help  if  you  would  get  the 
money  on  this  order. 

WE  called  this  case  to  the  attention 
of  the  company.  There  was  ap¬ 
parently  an  error  in  their  records,  such 
as  any  one  might  make.  The  company 
had  entered  this  as  an  advance  pay¬ 
ment  on  a  larger  order  and  were  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  balance  of  the  amount  be¬ 
fore  shipping  the  chicks. 

Due  to  this  error  our  subscriber  and 
the  company  were  unable  to  clear  up 
the  misunderstanding.  We  were  glad 
to  explain  the  case  to  them  and  they 
promptly  returned  the  $11.00  to  our 
subscriber. 


ments.  The  case  was  vigorously  prose¬ 
cuted  by  the  United  States  Attorney 
and  it  is  reported  that  the  verdict  was 
a  great  surprise  to  him  as  it  was  to  us. 


Wi 


Jury  Frees  Irving  Hough  of 
“Richards  Farms” 

The  case  of  the  United  States  versus 
Irving  R.  Hough,  who  operated  for 
time  under  the  name  of  Richards 


Farms  at  79  Boulevard,  Kingston,  New 
York,  has  finally  been  brought  to  a 


More  About  Collection 
Agencies 

’E  have  received  numerous  com¬ 
plaints  concerning  unsatisfactory 
dealings  with  collection  agencies.  The 
Rochester  Better  Business  bureau  in  a 
study  of  this  problem  advises  the  care¬ 
ful  study  of  contracts  with  such  com¬ 
panies  before  signing  them.  The  Bu¬ 
reau  has  found  that  collections  com¬ 
panies  usually  use  a  contract  specifi¬ 
cally  providing  for  a  50%  charge  on 
all  accounts  collected.  If  the  client 
gives  them  $400  worth  of  unpaid  bills 
to  collect,  the  agency  usually  returns 
nothing  to  the  client  until  $200  has 
been  collected.  In  other  words  the 
agency  gets  their  pay  first  and  the 
client  gets  whatever  is  left — which  is 
usually  nothing.  We  are  publishing 
this  information  and  suggesting  that 
anyone  aproached  by  a  representative 
of  a  collection  agency  should  read  the 
contract  very  carefully.  We  recom¬ 
mend  that  a  local  collection  agency  be 
used  wherever  possible. 


Chicken  Thief  Reward  Goes  to  Onondaga  County 


A  Question  About  Posting 
Farms 

Would  it  be  possible  for  a  man  who 
Owns  two  farms  operating  as  one  unit  to 
post  one  of  them  and  leave  the  other  one 
unposted?  Would  it  also  be  possible  for 
u  man  to  post  a  creek  or  pond  against 
fishing  and  leave  the  rest  of  the  farm 
unposted? 

IN  reply  to  your  first  question  as  to 
the  legality  of  posting  two  farms  as 
one  unit  would  say  that  if  these  farms 
were  joint  farms  both  of  them  would 
have  to  be  posted  in  accordance  with 
the  Conservation  Law,  but  if  they  were 
not  adjoining  farms  but  a  separation 
was  indicated  by  a  well,  ditch,  bed, 
fence,  road,  highway  or  in  any  other 
visible  or  distinct  manner  which  would 
indicate  a  separation  from  the  other 
farms  one  of  them  could  be  posted,  but 
it  would  have  to  be  around  the  entire 
boundary  of  the  farm. 

As  to  your  second  question  we  would 
say  that  a  person  has  a  legal  right  un¬ 
der  the  law  to  post  a  pond  or  lake 


FISHING  trip  is  usually  taken  for 
/A.  recreation  yet  such  a  trip  recently 
led  indirectly  to  the  receipt  of  a  $50 
check  by  Herbert  Rolls,  Skaneateles, 
N.  Y.  The  check  was  from  Henry 
Morgenthau,  Jr.,  publisher  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  and  was  awarded 
for  information  leading  to  the  arrest, 
conviction  and  imprisonment  of  Joe 
Gregaravichi  for  stealing  chickens 
from  our  subscriber  Mr.  Frank  Evans. 

Mr.  Rolls  was  returning  from  a  fish¬ 
ing  trip  about  2:00  in  the  morning  and 
noticed  an  automobile  in  his  back  lot 
with  the  license  number  7D8105.  A 
short  time  later  he  noticed  the  same 
car  in  the  driveway  of  his  neighbor 


Mr.  Evans.  Next  morning  Mr.  Evans 
missed  35  chickens  and  it  was  only 
natural  that  Mr.  Rolls  should  recall 
having  seen  the  car  in  his  driveway. 
The  information  was  forwarded  to  the 
state  troopers  at  Oneida  barracks. 

Gregaravichi  was  arrested,  taken  be¬ 
fore  the  district  attorney  and  con¬ 
fessed  to  the  theft  of  the  chickens.  He 
received  a  sentence  of  30  days  in  the 
Onondaga  penitentiary.  Following  a 
check  up  to  see  that  the  rules  had  been 
met  Mr.  Morgenthau  mailed  a  personal 
check  for  $50  to  Mr.  Rolls.  We  trust 
this  will  serve  as  a  warning  to  other 
chicken  thieves  in  Onondaga  County. 
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Coming  to 
NEW  YORK 


*2,000,000 

- and  how  the 

Hotel  McAlpin 
is  spending  it. 

A  n  improvement  program 
that  will  make  the  McAlpin  a 
NEW  Hotel — inside  and  out . 

Luxurious  new  carpets,  dra¬ 
peries  and  furniture  throughout 
— bright,  cheerful,  interior  dec¬ 
oration — spacious,  IMMACULATE 
rooms,  all  with  modern  tiled 
baths — high-speed,  electric,  self¬ 
leveling  elevators — and  a  NEW 
type  of  courteous,  efficient  hotel 
service  that  enthuses  the  most 
critical  guests. 

We  invite  you  to  visit  the 
McAlpin  and  inspect  the  NEW 
rooms — several  of  which  are 
already  completed. 

All  improvements  are  being 
effected  without  the  slightest  in¬ 
terruption  of  service. 

FRANK  A.  DUGGAN 
President  and  Managing  Director 

HOTEL 

MCALPIN 

ONE  BLOCK  horn  PENNSYLVANIA  STATION 

B’WAY  at  34th  ST. 
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CAHAD 

i£ADS  World  in  Wheat 


Mail  This  Coupon  Today 

Syracuse;  C.  E.  S.  Smith,  Dept.  6-47, 

301  E.  Genesee  St. 

Harrisburg:  F.  A.  Harrison.  Dept.  B-47, 

308  North,  2nd  St. 

Manchester:  J.  B.  Riordon,  Dept.  B-47, 

43  Manchester  St. 

Woonsocket:  L.  A.  Delorme,  Dept.  B-47, 

Room  205,  The  Call  Bldg. 

Name . . . 

Address . 


U  A  T'  hi  nn  O  booklet  free.  Highest  refer- 
fT  \  I  |4  m  I  V  ences.  Best  results.  I’rorapt- 
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To  Prove  the>  MAYTAG’S  Advantages 


Find  out  how  thousands  of 
farm  women  have  found  new 
washday  freedom — found 
extra  hours,  profitable  hours  to 
spend  with  their  children,  with 
their  garden,  flowers,  chickens  or 
in  recreation.  A  letter  or  a  tele¬ 
phone  request  to  any  Maytag 
dealer  will  bring  you  a  Maytag, 
powered  with  either  electricity  or 
with  the  famous  Gasoline  Multi- 
Motor. 


The  Maytag  will  be  yours  for  a 
week’s  washing ;  yours  to  see  how 
the  seamless,  lifetime,  cast-alum¬ 
inum  tub  keeps  the  water  hot  for 
an  entire  washing.  Yours  to  see 
how  the  Maytag  washing  action 
cleans  grimy  overalls,  cuff  and 
collar  edges  without  hand  rubbing; 
yours  to  see  how  the  Roller  Water 
Remover,  the  only  wringer  with  a 
soft  top  roll  and  a  hard  lower  roll, 
spares  the  buttons  and  removes 


both  the  surplus  soap  and  water 
evenly  from  all  parts  of  the  gar¬ 
ment. 

The  Maytag  washes  by  water 
action  alone — the  daintiest  gar¬ 
ments  are  safe  in  its  satin-smooth, 
easy-cleaning,  self-emptying,  cast 
aluminum  tub.  An  average  wash¬ 
ing  takes  but  an  hour  or  so  and  is 
done  with  so  little  effort  that  it 
really  fun.  Practically  every 


IS 


Write  or  Phone 


operation  is  automatic. 


for  a  Trial  Washing 


Call  your  nearest  Maytag  dealer.  He 
will  send  you  a  Maytag  for  your  next 
washing.  There  is  no  cost,  no  obliga¬ 
tion.  Use  it  on  your  biggest  washing. 
IF  IT  DOESN’T  SELL  ITSELF, 
DON’T  KEEP  IT. 


Deferred  Payments 
You*ll  Never  Miss 


THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY 

Newton,  Iowa 

Founded  1894 

EASTERN  BRANCH; 

851  No.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Maytag  Co.,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  Canada 
Hot  Point  Electric  Appliance  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  England 
Maytag  Company  of  Australia — Sidney — Melbourne 
John  Chambers  fis  Son,  Ltd.,  Wellington — Auckland,  N.Z. 


The  Gasoline  Multi-Motor 


For  Farm  Homes  Without  Electricity 


The  Maytag  Multi-Motor  is  a  sim¬ 
ple,  sturdy,  modern  gasoline  engine — 
a  little  giant  of  smooth,  steady  power 
and  so  compact  that  it  is  interchange¬ 
able  with  the  electric  motor  by  the  re¬ 
moval  of  only  four  bolts.  This  remark¬ 
able  engine  represents  fifteen  years 
development  and  the  popularity  of  the 
Maytag  Multi-Motor  Washer  has  made 
the  Maytag  Company  the  world’s 


largest  producer  of  gasoline  engines  of 
this  size  and  type. 

Engine  and  starter  are  one  unit.  A 
woman  can  start  it  by  a  thrust  of  the 
pedal.  High-grade  bronze  bearings 
are  used  throughout.  The  carburetor 
is  flood  proof  and  has  but  one  simple 
adjustment.  Equipped  with  Bosch 
high-tension  magneto  and  speed  gover¬ 


nor. 


Maytag  Radio  Programs 


WHT,  Chicago,  Tues.,  Wed.,  Thurs.,  Fri. 
Sat. ,  9:00  P.M.  Chicago  Daylight  Saving 
Time.  KEX,  Portland,  Ore.,  Tues.,  8:30 
P.M.  Pacific  Standard  Time.  KDKA,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Wed.,  10:00  P.M.  Eastern  Daylight 
Time.  CFCA,  Toronto,  Can.,  Tues.,  7:30 
P.  M.  Eastern  Standard  Time.  W  B  Z, 
Boston,  Fri.,  7:30  P.M.  Eastern  Standard 
Time.  WCCO,  Minneapolis,  Fri.,  8:30 
P.  M.  Central  Standard  Time. 


IF  IT  DOESN’T  SELL  ITSELF, 
DON’T  KEEP  IT 
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The  Rains  Descended  and  the  Floods  Came 

A  First-hand  View  of  the  Rondout  Valley  Disaster 


IF  you  want  to  be  thankful  for  just  the  plain, 
everyday  blessings  of  life,  you  should  have 
travelled  with  me  a  few  days  ago  through 
the  devastated  and  ruined  flooded  districts 
in  Sullivan  and  Ulster  Counties,  New  York. 
In  order  to  give  A.A.  folks  a  first  hand  de¬ 
scription,  I  drove  through  this  ruined  section. 
Bridges  were  destroyed  and  whole  sections  of 

the  road  were  washed  out 
so  that  it  took  me  hours  to 
drive  a  few  miles.  Time 
after  time  we  forded  creeks 


By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 

wrecked  automobiles.  Over  a  hundred  were 
lost,  many  of  which'  were  practically  new. 
Several  hundred  farm  buildings,  garages,  and 
out-buildings  vybre  destroyed'.  .  We  talked  with 
one  man  who  had  taken  great  pride  in  fixing 
up  a  fine  set  of  farni  buildings.  Luckily  his 
house  and  new  barn  had  been  ’spared,  but  a 
large  new  hen  house  was  picked  ’up  bodily 
and  transported  down  the  river  and  his  once 


beautiful  farmstead  was  covered  with  tons  of 
and  washed  out  gullies  in  gravel.  Hundreds  of  acres  of  farm  land  were 
the  road,  and  pushed  the  washed  out  and  eroded  by  the  great  power- 
car  up  muddy  banks.  Never  of  the  torrent,  so  that  this  land  can  never  be 
have  I  seen  anything  like  cultivated  again.  Thousands  of  hens  were 
'the  conditions  left  by  this  drowned  and  some  stock, 
flood ;  never  have  I  felt  so  Riding  through  the  flooded  district  one  was 
sorry  for  people  who  in  a  frequently  assailed  with  the  heavy  stench 
£.  R.  Eastman  few  short  hours  sa\y  their  which  is  always  to  be  found  in  a  flooded 
homes  swept  away  and  all  or  much  of  their  country.  The  water  supply  in  practically 
property  lost.  .  • 

The  cloudburst  which 
caused  the  disaster  occurred 
on  Sunday  afternoon,  Au¬ 
gust  26.  The  bottom  seemed 
to  fall  out  of  the  heavens, 
releasing  a  great  wall  of 
water  reported  to  be  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  high, 
which  rushed  with  tremend¬ 
ous  velocity  down  the  steep 
and  narrow  Rondout  Valley. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  set 
down  on  paper  a  cold  list  of 
the  damages  caused  by  a 
great  flood  like  this,  but  to 
get  what  it  really  means,,  you 
should  try  to  put  yourself  in 
the  place  of  those  who  saw 
their  property  ruined  or 
washed  away.  Over  one 
hundred  homes  were  partly 
or  completely  destroyed  and 
fi-ve  hundred  persons  were 
left  homeless.  We  do  not 
remember  a  sadder  sight 
than  those  ruined  houses, 
many  of  which  we  saw. 

They  were  deserted,  win¬ 
dowless,  covered  with  mud — 
mute  testimonials  of  the  ter¬ 
rific  and  unsparing  force  of 
natural  elements  when  out 
of  control. 

Riding  down  the  valley, 
we  counted  a  great  many 


A  scene  at  Livingston  Manor  on  the  Liberty  Highway  during  the  recent  flood.  This 
highway  or  Route  17  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  was  not  in  the  worst  part  of  the  flood, 
hut  it  was  under  water  for  miles. 


every  home  in  the  whole  district  was  polluted 
so  that  it  was  unfit  for  use.  State  authorities 
were  taking  steps  to  prevent  an  epidemic.  For 
several  days  after  the  flood  it  was  impossible 
to  reach  some  of  the  villages  and  there  was  a 
serious  food  shortage.  We  drove  seventeen 
miles  from  the  village  of  Grahamsville  to 
Napanoch,  and  the  road  for  ten  of  these  seven¬ 
teen  miles  was  either  washed  Out  or  cut 
through  by  deep  gullies.  Between  twenty-five 
and  thirty  bridges,  ranging  from  small  foot 
bridges  to  large  150- foot  spans,  were  wrecked 
or  swept  away.  At  the  height  of  the  flood 
on  Sunday  evening,  three  men  were  drowned 
and  several  were  injured. 

Unless  you  could  see  it  with  your  own  eyes, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  believe  some  of  the 
things  that  the  flood  did.  We  rode  along  one 
place  where  the  ordinary  bed  of  the  river  is 
at  least  lo  feet  below  the  highway,  and  yet 
the  water  marks,  driftwood,  and  the  general 
debris  showed  that  the  water 
had  been  at  least  15  feet 
deep  on  the  highway  itself, 
leaving  driftage  in  trees 
along  the  road  15  feet  above 
our  heads.  A  large,  two 
and  a  half  story  .frame  gar¬ 
age  was  lifted  from  its  foun¬ 
dations  near  Eureka  and  de¬ 
posited  squarely  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  highway.  A  few 
rods  from  the  garage  a  house 
stood  on  its  roof  beam.  A 
highway  sign  left  standing, 
bearing  the  legend  “Warn¬ 
ing — Curve”,  stood  on  the 
edge  of  a  v;ashout  one  hun¬ 
dred  yards  across  and  sev¬ 
eral  feet  deep.  Such  wash¬ 
outs  were  encountered  many 
times  along  the  road. 

The  flooded  section  is  a 
great  vacation  district  and 
as  the  waters  kept  rising 
higher  and  higher,  complete¬ 
ly  surrounding  some  of  the 
hotels  and  boarding  houses, 
the  terror  of  the  New  York 
City  boarders  was  terrific; 
but  fortunately  none  of  these 
big  houses  were  swept  away. 
When  the  flood  subsided 
refugees  by  the  hundreds 
were  walking  along  the  high¬ 
ways,  often  dad  in  borrowed 
{Continued  on  Page  i6) 
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STAIVDARn  WARRAI¥TY  FOR 
PIVEIJMATIC  €A8II¥G$  AAD  TUBES 

**  Every  pneumatic  tire  of  our  manufacture  bearing  our 
name  and  serial  number  is  warranted  by  us  against  de¬ 
fects  in  material  and  workmanship  during  the  life  of 
the  tire  to  the  extent  that  if  any  tire  fails  because  of 
such  defect,  we  will  either  repair  the  tire  or  make  a 
reasonable  allowance  on  the  purchase  of  a  new  tire/’ 


HIS  broad  warranty  against  tire  defects,  unlimited 


as  to  mileage  or  time,  is  the  most  constructive 

« 

guarantee  of  service  ever  offered  the  public. 


rp 


HE  tire  industry  has  taken  great  steps  forward  in  the  past 
decade. 

Tire  quality  has  been  improved  immeasurably;  tire  prices  have 
been  reduced  to  the  lowest  levels  in  history. 

And  now  the  industry  has  taken  another  great  forward  step. 

The  manufacturers  of  95%  of  the  tires  made  in  the 
United  States  guarantee  tires  bearing  their  names  and 
serial  numbers  against  defects  for  the  life  of  the  tire. 

What  an  improvement  this  is  over  the  old  days  of  the  now  out¬ 
worn  ‘‘definite  mileage  guarantee.” 

The  era  of  the  mileage  guarantee  came  to  an  end  when  users 
realized  that  good  tires  are  made  of  rubber  and  cotton — not 
printed  promises. 

They  discovered  that  “there  are  no  miles  in  a  bottle  of  ink.” 

They  discovered  that  you  cannot  put  mileage  into  tires  by 
written  guarantees — it  must  be  built  in.  No  mileage  guarantee  will 
hold  the  tread  to  the  carcass nothing  but  craftsmanship  does  that. 


Director  General,  THE  RUBBER  INSTITUTE,  Ine, 

— an  association  of  manufacturers  organized  “to  promote  in  the 
industry  a  mutual  confidence  and  a  high  standard  of  business  ethics;' 
to  eliminate  trade  abuses;  to  promote  sound  economic  business 
customs  and  practices;  to  foster  wholesome  competition  .  . .  and  thui 
generally  to  promote  the  service  of  the  industry  to  the  public  welfare'  I 


They  discovered  that  no  mileage  guarantee  will  toughen  the  rubber 
or  strengthen  the  cotton  cord : — only  the  know-how  of  experienced 
tire  builders  does  that. 

They  discovered  that  no  mileage  guarantee  will  extend  the  life  of  I 
a  tire  to  its  utmost  capacity: — only  good  driving  and  care  for  your] 
tires  does  that. 

On  the  other  hand,  car  owners  found  that  the  definite  mileag|| 
guarantee  had  these  failings — 

1  It  benefited  the  driver  who  misused  his  tires  and  misrepresented  his 
mileage,  at  the  cost  of  the  honest  and  careful  driver  who  did  not 
abuse  his  tires,  and  who  was  truthful  in  stating  his  mileage,  or  hon- 1 
est  in  admitting  he  did  not  know  his  mileage. 

It  put  a  premium  upon  heedless  driving  by  removing  the  penalty  for. 
^  traveling  with  tires  under-inflated  or  wheels  out  of  line. 

2  Its  cost  was  a  buried  expense  that  bore  on  the  user  of  the  tires  withr 
^  out  adding  any  commensurate  value. 


The  first  year  following  the  elimination  of  the  definite  mileage  guarantee,  over  thirteen  million  dollars  was  saved 
by  doing  away  with  adjustments  against  neglect  and  abuse  of  the  careless  driver,  and  was  put  back  into  the  product 
for  the  benefit  of  all  drivers  alike. 

The  industry  simply  converted  non-productive  cost  into  good  sound  rubber  and  cotton.  Every  user  benefited 
equally;  tire  prices  came  down;  tire  quality  went  up.  Today  the  American  tire  user  is  enjoying  the  lowest-cost  tire  miles 
in  the  history  of  the  world. 

The  high  quality  of  present  day  tires  has  made  possible  the  prevailing  standard  tire  warranty,  extending  over  the 
life  of  the  tire — the  broadest  and  most  constructive  guarantee  of  service  that  can  be  written— s.  declaration  that  enables 
the  manufacturers  of  over  95%  of  the  production  in  the  country  to  stand  squarely  behind  the  quality  and  service* 
ability  of  their  products,  as  they  wish  to  stand. 


AJAX  RUBBER  COMPANY,  INC. 

THE  BADGER  RUBBER  WORKS 
THE  BRUNSWICK  TIRE  CORP. 

THE  COLUMBUS  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 

THE  COOPER  CORPORATION 
CORDUROY  TIRE  COMPANY  OF  MICHIGAN 
THE  DENMAN  CORD  TIRE  CO. 

THE  DIAMOND  RUBBER  CO.,  INC. 

DUNLOP  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 

EMPIRE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CORP.  OF  N.  f. 
THE  FALLS  RUBBER  COMPANY,  INC. 

THE  FEDERAL  RUBBER  CO. 

FIDELITY  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 

FIRESTONE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 
the  FISK  RUBBER  COMPANY.  INC. 


G.  A  J.  TIRE  CO. 

THE  GENERAL  TIRE  A  RUBBER  CO. 
THE  GIANT  TIRE  A  RUBBER  CO. 

THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  COMPANY 
THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  A  RUBBER  CO. 
HAMILTON  RUBBER  MFG.  COMPANY 
HARTFORD  RUBBER  WORKS  CO. 

HOOD  RUBBER  COMPANY 
INDIA  TIRE  A  RUBBER  COMPANY 
KELLY- SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  COMPANY 
LAMBERT  TIRE  A  RUBBER  CO. 

LEE  TIRE  A  RUBBER  COMPANY 
LEVIATHAN  TIRE  A  RUBBER  CO. 

THE  M.  A  M.  MFG.  CO. 

THE  MANSFIELD  TIRE  A  RUBBER  CO. 
MARATHON  RUBBER  CO.,  INC. 
McCLAREN  RUBBER  CO. 


MICHELIN  TIRE  COMPANY 
THE  MILLER  RUBBER  COMPANY 
THE  MOHAWK  RUBBER  COMPANY 
MONARCH,  THE  HARTVILLE  RUBBER  CO. 
MURRAY  RUBBER  COMPANY 
THE  NORTHERN  RUBBER  COMPANY 
THE  NORWALK  TIRE  A  RUBBER  CO. 
OVERMAN  CUSHION  TIRE  CO..  INC. 
RACINE  RUBBER  COMPANY 
REVERE  RUBBER  CO. 

SAMSON  TIRE  A  RUBBER  CORP. 

THE  SEIBERLING  RUBBER  COMPANY 
STANDARD  FOUR  TIRE  COMPANY 

united  states  rubber  company 


fs  oj  THE  RUBBER  INSTITUTE,  IncorporaUd 


A  Suggestion  for  Turning  Idle  Land  into  Money 


Experience  Indicates  'That  Sheep  Pay  a  Good  Profit  to  Their  Owner 


T  seems  to  me  after  what  I  have  seen  and 
know  about  sheep  on  the  farms  in  New  York 
State,  that  the  farmers  are  neglecting  one  of 
the  best  paying  things  on  a  farm  for  the 
money  invested  and  the  labor  required.  1  have 
a  Stewart  sheep  shearing,  outht  run  by  a  gasoline 
engine' and  for  the  last  ten  years  have  sheared 
sheep  for  farmers  in  the  following  counties  of 
New  York  State:  Clinton,  Essex,  Franklin, 
Monroe,  Orleans,  Ontario,  Livingston  and  Erie. 
I  have  sheared  about  20,000  head  of  sheep  dur¬ 
ing  that  time.  Therefore,  I  have  had  a  chance 
to  watch  and  learn  something  about  sheep  raising 
on  a  farm.  I  consider  that  there  is  more  clear 
profit  from  sheep  than  anything  else  for  the 
labor  required  if  they  are  properly  cared  for. 
There  is  no  anirnal  that  responds  to  good  care 
more  quickly  than  sheep.  I  do  not  advise  put¬ 
ting  a  lot  of  money  into  a  flock  of 
pure  bred  sheep  to  begin  with.  Start 
with  a  flock  of  good  grade  ewes  and 
use  a  good  pure  bred  ram  of  some 
good  breed  to  head  the  flock  as  a 
good  ram  is  more  than  one-half  in 
building  up  a  good  flock.  Do  not 
use  any  ram  no  matter  how  good, 
urore  than  two  years  in  the  same 
flock  for  inbreeding  will  surely  ruin 
the  flock  very  soon. 

I  consider  that  good  Shropshire, 

Oxford  •or  Hampshire  rams  should 
be  used  for  about  four  years  to  give 
the  lambs  and  ewes  the  size  and  then 
I  should  use  a  half  blood  rain,  a 
Moss  of  a  one-half  Ramboullet  with 
Either  above  named  breeds  or  with 
the  Dorset,  that  will  give  the  size  to 
the  sheep  and  lambs  and  fineness  and 
j^iv^ight  to  the  wool.  It  seems  strange 


By  HERBERT  H.  EELLS 

that  with  all  of  the  cheap,  idle  land  of  which 
there  are  thousands  of  acres  in  Clinton,  Essex 
and  Franklin  Counties  that  there  are  not  more 
sheep  kept.  Where  only  a  few  years  ago  there 
were  thousands  of  sheep  they  can  now  be  count¬ 
ed  by  the  hundreds.  Do  not  think  by  my  above 
statement  that  all  of  the  land  in  those  three 
counties  is  cheap  and  idle  land  as  there  are  some 
of  the  best  apple  and  dairy  farms  in  this  State 
located  in  the  Champlain  Valley.  This  land 
suitable  for  sheep  keeping  is  located  in  the  foot¬ 
hills  of  the  Adirondack  Mountains  and  is  a  nat¬ 
ural  sheep  land,  which' if  located  in  the  West 
would  be  pasturing  thousands. of  sheep  or  beef 
cattle  instead  of  lying,  idle.  I  know,  as  I  have 
seen  much  poorer  land  with  less  feed  on  which 


These  triplet  lambs  were  born  March  14  in  Erie  County,  New  York,  on 
the  farm  of  a  subscriber. 


thousands  of  sheep  were  grazing  and  the  owner 
receiving  a  good  income.  As  we  all  know,  the 
grazing  lands  in  the  West  are  getting  smaller 
each  year  and  unless  the  eastern  farmers  take 
to  keeping  more  sheep,  the  wool,  mutton,  and 
lambs  will  have  to  be  imported  from  South 
America  or  Australia  which  seems  unnecessary 
with  thousands  of  our  pasture  land  lying 
idle. 

The  average  weight  of  wool  per  head  I  find 
is  about  six  pounds  and  there  is  no  reason  why, 
if  proper  care  is  taken  in  choosing  a  good  buck 
and  culling  the  flock,  that  they  would  not  shear 
eight  pounds  to  ten  pounds  of  wool  per  head. 
I  have  sheared  some  flocks  that  had  been  neg¬ 
lected  in  culling  and  providing  a  good  buck  that 
sheared  not  quite  five  pounds  per  head  and  I 
have  sheared  other  flocks  that  had  been  culled 
and  a  purebred  buck  used  that  av¬ 
eraged  over  ten  pounds  of  wool. 
There  was  an  equal  amount  of  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  size  and  weight  of  the 
sheep  of  the  two  flocks.  I  know  one 
farmer  that  I  shear  for  every  year 
that  in  1926  had  166  sheep.  He  had 
150  lambs  which  he  sold  for  $ii  per 
head  and  I  paid  him  $455.24  for  his 
wool.  His  gross  income  that  year 
was  $2105.24  and  he  still  had  his  or¬ 
iginal  166  sheep  left.  This  year  I 
sheared  197  sheep  for  the  same  man 
and  I  paid  him  $598  for  his  wool  and 
he  has  176  lambs  that  will  bring  him 
anywhere  from  $10  to  $12  each. 

In  iMonroe  and  Orleans  Counties 
a  great  many  of  the  sheep  owners 
have  their  lambs  come  the  last  of 
December  and  during  January  and 
{Continued  on  Page  9) 
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Wiring  Farm  Buildings  for  Electricity 

Some  Suggestions  That  Will  Save  You  Time  and  Money 

By  D.  E.  BLANDY 


Many  of  us  have  seen  the  coming  of  the 
telephone,  -  the  radio,  the  tractor,  the 
mowing  machine,  and  last  but  not  least 
electric  service.  It  is  stated  that  New 
York  State  stands  second  only  to  California  in 
the  number  of  farms  receiving  Central  station 
service,  there  being  35,600  now  served. 

Sad  as  it  may  seem  there  are  probably  less 
than  90%  of  these  farms  adequately  wired  to 
receive  the  full  benefit  of  this  new  servant.  How 
often  has  a  housewife  been  heard  to  say :  “Fetch 
the  step  ladder  and  attach  this  vaciium  cleaner 
to  the  overhead  lamp  fixture  ?”  How 
1  many  times  has  father  tripped  over 
:  the  washing  machine  cord  stretched 
!  across  the  kitchen  floor  ?  How  many 
' ,  times  has  sister  turned  ofif  the  light 
1 1  in  her  room  to  stumble  downstairs 
'  in  darkness  because  of  lack  of  proper 
switch  control  ? 

As  the  country  roads  of  a  few 
years  ago  were  entirely  adequate  to 
meet  the  travel  of  the  horse  and 
buggy,  so  was  past  wiring  sufficient 
to  meet  the  meager  requirements  of 
lighting  only.  To  those  unfamiliar 
with  the  present  uses  and  economics 
of  electric  service  some  contractors, 
either  through  ignorance  or  desire  to 
“get  the  job”  in  face  of  competition 
still  recommend  the  wiring  of  the 
early  ’90s. 

There  are  now  200  uses  for  elec¬ 
tric  service  on  the  farm  and  in  the 
home.  To  supply  but  a  few  of  these, 
we  must  have  broad  highways  for 
electricity  to  pass  along  without  put¬ 


ting  one  piece  of  apparatus  in  the  ditch  to  let  the 
other  pass.  For  this  reason  it  should  be  insisted 
upon  that  adequate  entrance  wires  be  installed. 
The  electric  utilities  can  supply  3-wire  service 
from  their  lines  and  the  future  customer  should 
insist  that  they  do  so  by  having  their  electrical 
contractor  install  not  less  than  in.  pipe  (con¬ 
duit)  on  the  side  of  their  house  containing  not 
less  than  three  No.  6  wires.  In  some  cases  the 
'wire  should  be  as  large  as  No.  4  or  No.  2,  de¬ 


pending  upon  the  use  to  which  electricity  will  be 
put  and  the  distance  it  must  travel.  Along  these 
wires  sufficient  electricity  must  flow  unobstructed 
from  the  company  pole  to  the  many  labor  saving 
devices  now  available  to  the  housewife. 

As  a  broad  highway  meets  the  cross  roads,  so 
after  the  electricity  passes  into  the  house  and 
through  the  meter,  it  comes  to  what  is  called  the 
distribution  box.  Here  it  is  that  each  of  the 
various  wires  branching  from  the  main  entrance 
wire,  like  side  roads,  runs  to  serve  the  various 
places  it  is  needed.  Like  side  roads,  these  may 
be  smaller  than  the  main  highway  for 
they  do  not  carry  the  great  burden 
of  the  traffic. 

In  order  to  eliminate  trouble  on 
the  electrical  side  roads,  a  gateway 
is  placed  in  these  circuits  called 
fuses  which  when  they  get  hot  from 
the  passage  of  too  much  electricity, 
melt  and  interrupt  further  traffic  un¬ 
til  the  trouble  is  corrected  and  the 
fuse  replaced. 

In  planning  wiring  within  the 
house,  thought  should  be  given  to  the 
use  to  which  electricity  will  now,  or 
in  the  future,  be  placed,  and  pro¬ 
vision  be  made  for  a  handy  double 
plug  or  so  called  convenience  outlet 
in  the  wall  nearest  its  location. 
Switches  to  control  all  lamps  should 
be  placed  near  doors  where  the 
lighting  may  be  turned  on  and  off 
upon  leaving  or  entering  the  room. 

The  same  No.  6  wires  running  to 
the  house  from  the  pole  can  well  be 
{Continued  on  Page  16) 


When  wiring  buildings,  it  pays 
Here  we  see  current  used  for 
well  as  for  operating  the 
kitchen  door, 
tricity  on  the  farm. 


to  provide  for  as  many  uses  as  possible, 
lights,  toaster  and  coffee  percolator  as 
cream  separator  which  can  be  seen  through  the 
is  claimed  that  there  are  now  two  hundred  uses  for  elec- 


It 
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An  American  Crop 

Ride  across  a  good  dairy  country  at  this  time 
of  year  and'  3’ou  will  agree  that  corn  is  just 
about  the  finest  crop  that  grows.  What  is 
more  beautiful  than  to  see  a  long  field  of  corn 
rising  in  contrast  against  a  green  meadow  ? 
What  is  more  magical  than  the  rapidity  with 
which  corn  grows?  Can  the  short  stuff  of  July 
first  be  the  same  crop  you  see  on  September 
first. 

One  of.  the  interesting  features  at  the  New 
York  State  Fair  was  an  Indian  village.  To  this 
village  Indian  runners  came,  in  accord  with  the 
old  Indian  practice,  bearing  ears  of  corn.  It 
was  the  ancient  custom  of  the  eastern  Indians 
at  this  time  of  }"ear  to  send  out  the  runners  to 
take  .a  sort  .of  census  of  the  corn  crop,  for  if 
.  the  corn  Tailed  it  meant  a  winter  of  starvation 
r  ahead.  Without  corn  it  is  doubtful  if  the  Ameri¬ 
can  pioneer  could  have  survived,  for  it  was  his 
-staff  of  life.  Corn,  or  maize,  as  the  Indians 
called  it,  is  truly  an  American  crop,  and  when 
one  looks  at  the  thousands  of  acres  of  it  as  he 
rides  through  a  great  dairy  country  of  the  East, 
or  where  it  is  grown  for  grain  in  the  West,  he 
agrees  that  corn  is  indeed  king. 


sportsmanship  that  it  seems  to  develop.  In  all 
these  years,  we  have  never  seen  any  ill  feeling 
nor  found  anybody  who  did  not  take  his  defeat 
graciously.  For  example,  at  the  end  of  a  very 
close  contest  this  year  between  A.  J.  Pooler  and 
W.  Shackleton,  Shackleton  won  first  place  by  a 
close  margin,  whereupon  Mr.  Pooler  grabbed  the 
winner  up  on  his  shoulders  and  carried  him 
across  the  court,  while  the  crowd  cheered  them 
both.  Each  year,  also,  the  efficiency  of  the  con¬ 
testants  has  improved.  This  year,  Mr.  Shackle¬ 
ton,  the  winner,  pitched  43.4  per  cent  ringers. 
In  other  words,  pretty  nearly  half  of  all  the  shoes 
he  threw  were  ringers.  If  you  do  not  think  that 
is  some  achievement,  try  throwing  a  heavy  horse¬ 
shoe  at  a  peg  40  feet  distant,  keep  it  up  for  two 
days — the  length  of  the  Syracuse  tournament — 
and  see  how  many  ringers  you  get. 

You  will  be  interested  in  the  full  report  of  the 
games  on  the  opposite  page. 


Delaware  County  Again  Wins 
Horseshoe  Tournament 

ONE  of  the  most  satisfactory  projects  that 
American  Agriculturist  has  carried  on  is 
its  annual  horseshoe  pitching  tournament  at 
the  New  York  State  Fair.  This  was  the  fifth 
year  these  tournaments  have  been  conducted  in 
co-operation  with  the  Farm  Bureau  Associations 
of  the  different  counties.  You  will  note  from 
the  reports  of  the  great  tournament  this  year, 
which  are  given  in  this  and  last  weeks’  issues, 
that  out  of  the  seven  winners,  five  were  boys 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

Barnyard  golf  is  good  for  everybody.  It  can 
be  played  anywhere  at  any  time,  but  it  is  especial¬ 
ly  good  for  country  boys  because  it  is  one  of 
the  influences  that  tend  to  keep  them  interested 
at  home  and  on  the  farm.  Practically  every 
county  in  the  State  held  local  contests.  In  the 
five  years  that  A. A.  and  the  Farm  Bureaus  have 
co-operated  to  hold  these  contests,  we  have  seen 
a  complete  revival  of  this  good,  wholesome 
game  in  every  county  and  in  almost  every  farm 
neighborhood.  Think  of  the  thousands  of  boys 
and  men  who  now  get  a  good  deal  of  fun  out 
of  pitching  horseshoes. 

•  One  of  the  finest  things  about  it  is  the  splendid 


What  Is  a  Master  Farmer? 

Recently  we  have  been  visiting  prospec¬ 
tive  Ai aster  Farmers  and  as  we  talk  with 
these  men  and  walk  across  their  farms  with 
them  and  see  their  accomplishments,  our  pre¬ 
dominant  feeling  is  one  of  humbleness.  When 
we  see  what  others  have  done  with  so  little  to 
start  with,  we  realize  our  own  shortcomings. 

We  hope  that  no  one  will  get  the  wrong  idea 
of  what  American  Agriculturist  is  trying  to 
do  in  this  Master  Farmer  project.  Its  purpose 
is  certainly  not  to  set  one  farmer  above  another, 
but  rather  to  dignify  and  emphasize  the  import¬ 
ance  of  all  farmers  and  all  agriculture.  All 
other  professions  and  trades  have  had  their  lead¬ 
ers  singled  out  and  honored  for  great  achieve¬ 
ments,  but  what  is  there  greater  or  of  more  im¬ 
portance  to  the  world  than  farming?  Yet  when 
have  you  ever  known  farmers  themselves  to  be 
honored  for  their  accomplishments?  We  do  not 
expect  to  find  all  of  the  good  farmers.  Prob¬ 
ably  we  will  not  find  even  the  best  ones. 

Our  only  thought  is  to  find  men  who  have 
made  good  on  the  soil  and  in  looking  for  these 
men  we  have  three  fundamentals  in  mind.  First, 
a  real  Master  Farmer  must  have  succeeded  eco¬ 
nomically,  preferably  without  having  much  of 
any  start  in  life.  Second,  he  must  be  a  good 
husband,  a  good  father,  and  a  good  home-maker. 
Third,  he  must  be  a  good  citizen,  finding  time 
enough  to  give  some  attention  to  the  problems 
of  his  fellows.  With  these  three  fundamental 
qualifications,  a  Master  Farmer  is  an  all-around 
man.  It  is  quite  a  job  to  pick  out  such  men. 
In  order  to  be  sure,  we  have  a  Board  of  Judges 
in  New  York  that  will  make  the  Master  Farmer 
title  mean  something  when  it  is  bestowed.  These 
judges  are:  A.  R.  Mann,  Dean  of  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture;  Fred  Free¬ 
stone,  Master  of  the  New  York  State  Grange; 
Honorable  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt;  Dr.  C.  E. 
Ladd,  Director  of  Extension  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture;  Berne  A.  Pyrke, 
Commissioner  of  the  New  York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets;  Henry  Mor- 
genthau,  Jr.,  Publisher  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist;  and  E.  R.  Eastman,  Editor  of  American 
Agriculturist. 


All  of  which  leads  again  to  the  old  question, 
‘What  is  to  be  done  about  surplus  hay?”  One 
man  told  us  he  shipped  some  good  hay  to  market 
recently  and  received  just  enough  for  it  to  pay 
for  the  baling  and  the  freight. 

It  is  very  apparent  that  timothy  hay  has 
reached  the  end  of  its  market'possibilities.  What 
will  farmers  do  who  still  have  more  hay  than 
they  can  feed?  The  answer  is  difficult.  A 
partial  solution  in  many  sections  is  to  replace 
timothy  with  alfalfa,  and  there  are  surprisingly 
few  places  where  alfalfa  will  not  grow  if  it  has 
the  right  treatment.  We  have  seen  farm  after 
farm  this  summer  that  now  has  a  good  start 
with  alfalfa  where  we  have  been  previously  told 
it  would  not  grow.  Clover  also  may  be  grown 
where  it  is  impossible  to  grow  alfalfa.  Clover 
and  alfalfa  are  the  basis  of  good  dairy  farming, 
and  where  these  legumes  cannot  be  fed  upon 
the  place  they  can  always  be  sold  at  fair  prices. 


Suckers  on  Sweet  Corn 

For  many  years  growers  of  sweet  corn  on  a 
large  scale  have  spent  much  time  and  labor 
removing  the  suckers  from  the  growing  corn. 
After  years  of  careful  experimenting.  Professor 
H.  C.  Thompson,  of  the  Department  of  Vegeta¬ 
ble  Gardening  of  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture,  is  emphatic  in  his  belief  that  there 
are  no  advantages  in  removing  suckers  from 
sweet  corn  and  in  fact  that  the  practice  may  do 
more  harm  than  good.  If  suckers  are  removed 
when  they  are  small,  no  harm  is  done  except  that 
labor  is  wasted;  if  they  are  allowed  to  grow 
before  cutting,  removing  them  lowers  the  yield. 


The  A.  A.  Service  Bureau  Signs 

NO  one  can  ride  across  the  country  where 
American  Agriculturist  circulates,  as  wc 
have  done  this  summer,  without  being  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  confidence  you  folks  have  in  the 
“Old  Reliable.”  There  are  whole  communities 
that  one  can  ride  through  without  finding  a  single 
farm  that  does  not  have  an  A.A.  sign  prominent¬ 
ly  posted.  We  confess  that  we  are  human 
enough  so  that  seeing  so  many  of  these  signs 
makes  up  happy,  but  it  also  gives  us  a  feeling  of 
deep  responsibility,  for  we  know  that  you  have 
put  up  this  sign  because  you  believe  in  the  paper 
and  what  T  is  trying  to  do  for  farming  and 
farmers. 

Paint 

WHAT  is  more  discouraging  than  to  spend 
a  lot  of  time  and  money  in  painting  up  the 
buildings  and  equipment  only  to  find  after 
a  year  or  so  that  the  job  ought  to  be  done  over 
again  because  of  the  poor  quality  of  paint  used. 
Cheap  paint  is  dear  at  any  price,  and,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  there  is  a  lot  of  it  on  the  market.  We 
most  emphatically  suggest  that  when  you  con¬ 
template  doing  any  painting,  and  we  hope 
are  making  such  plans,  you  pay  especial  attention 
to  buying  paint  backed  by  a  reputable  firm  or 
manufacturer  on  whom  you  can  depend. 


*  Too  Much  Hay 

COMING  down  across  New  York  State  some 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  on  September  i, 
we  saw  at  least  twenty-five  farmers  still  do¬ 
ing  their  haying,  and'much  hay  still  uncut.  There 
will  be  a  lot  of  hay  this  year  not  cut  at  all,  and 
we  are  wondering  just  what  this  hay  left  stand¬ 
ing  will  do  to  the  old  meadows. 

Never,  in  our  opinion,  have  we  seen  a  season 
so  hard  to  get  work  done.  The  saving  factor 
has  been  that  it  has  been  a  fair  season  for  crops. 
Corn  has  come  along  good  in  most  sections,  con¬ 
sidering  its  poor  start,  and  hay  is  a  good  crop  in 
most  sections.-  There  is  much  hay  stacked  and 
there  is  considerable  left  over  from  last  year. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

A  GOOD  many  strange  things  have  come  out 
of  my  own  home  town — including  myself 
— but  can  you  wonder  when  you  see  the 
type  of  literature  which  we  were  brought  up 
on.  Here’s  a  story  sent  in  by  an  old  friend 
of  my  boyhood  days : 

“An  old  neighbor  used  to  delight  in  telling 
about  using  a  rawhide  harness,  a  harness  which 
would  always  stretch  when  wet.  One  day  while  in 
the  woods,  a  heavy  shower  came  up  and  the 
man  hitched  to  a  heavy  log  to  take  it  to  the 
house,  and  started  without  looking  back.  When 
he  arrived  at  the  house,  the  log  had  not  started 
yet,  so  he  hung  each  harness  on  a  stump  next 
to  the  woodshed,  and  the  next  morning  the  har¬ 
ness  had  regained  the  usual  length  and  the  log 
was  up  to  the  house.” 
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Delaware  County  Wins  Horseshoe  Contest 

Five  of  Seven  Prize  Winners  Under  Twenty-one  Years  of  A^e 


5  (189) 


Youth  triumphed  over  age  at  the  Fifth  An¬ 
nual  Amateur  Horseshoe  Pitching  tourna¬ 
ment  held  by  the  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  assisted  by  the  Farm  Bureau  and  the 
State  Fair,  on  the  fair  grounds  in  Syracuse, 
August  28  and  29.  Of  the  seven  prize  winners 
all  but  two  were  twenty-one  years  of  age  or 
under.  Skackleton  of  Delaware  County,  the  six- 
foot,  four-inch  youth,  who  won  the  champion¬ 
ship  is  16  years  of  age  as  is  also  Bult  from 
Wayne  County,  who  won  the  sixth  place. 
Drumm  from  Schenectady  County,  who  won  the 
third  prize  is  twenty-one  and  Daugh¬ 
erty  of  Monroe  County,  the  winner 
of  the  fourth  prize  is  only  fifteen. 

Brain  of  Cattaraugus,  who  took  the 
fifth  place  is  seventeen.  Pooler  of 
Jefferson  County  who  won  the  sec¬ 
ond  place  admits  to  being  sixty  years 
old,  while  Rev.  Dr.  Heatherington 
who  won  the  seventh  prize,  is  ap¬ 
proaching  middle  age. 

No  more  enthusiastic  bunch  of 
players  ever  took  part  in  a  tourna¬ 
ment.  The  onlookers  around  the 
courts  and  who  crowded  the  bleach¬ 
ers  which  were  provided  by  the 
State  Fair  management  for  the  first 
time  this  year,  cheered  to  the  echo 
as  the  different  players  showed  ex¬ 
pert  pitching  frequently  putting 
three  or  four  ringers  on  the  peg  at 
the  same  time. 

The  American  Agriculturist  last 
week,  gave  a  report  of  the  men  who 
each  pitched  50  shoes  to  qualify  for 
the  preliminary  tournament.  The 


By  D.  D.  COTTRELL 

Secretary,  National  Horseshoe  Pitchers 
Association  of  America 

sixteen  men  who  made  the  most  points  in  pitch¬ 
ing  their  fifty  shoes,  each  pitched  each  other  one 
twenty-five  point  game  in  the  preliminaries  which 
began  about  one  o’clock  the  first  day.  The  low¬ 
est  number  of  points  made  by  any  one  of  these 
sixteen  men  in  the  qualifying  round  was  sixty- 
one. 

It  had  been  agreed  that  if  there  were  any  ties 
in  games  won  -that  the  highest  number  of  points 


Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  publisher  of  American  Agriculturist  pinning  the 
winner’s  medal  on  Walter  Shackleton  of  Delaware  County.  As  a  result  of 
the  tournament,  Shackleton  is  recognized  as  the  Amateur  Champion  of  New 
York  State, 


made  should  decide  the  place  except  for  tie 
games  for  a  cash  prize.  When  the  prelimin¬ 
aries  were  finished  about  noon  Wednesday  it 
was  found  that  four  men  had  tied  for  sixth 
place.  These  men  then  played  each  other  one 
twenty-five  point  game  for  place  resulting  as 
shown  in  table  B.  Daugherty  and  Heathering¬ 
ton  each  won  two  games,  but  Daugherty  was 
given  the  sixth  place  because  he  made  the  most 
points.  Turk  and  Bowen  each  lost  two  games 
but  Turk  was  given  eighth  place  because  he 
made  the  most  points.  The  six  highest  men  be¬ 
gan  playing  each  other  one  fifty 
point  game  in  the  finals  for  the 
championship  about  one  o’clock  P, 
M.  Wednesday.  It  had  been  agreed 
that  if  there  should  be  a  tie  for 
championship  as  there  was  last  year, 
it  would  be  played  off  but  a  tie  for 
any  other  place  in  the  finals  would 
be  decided  by  the  highest  number  of 
points  made.  There  was  a  tie  for 
third,  fourth  and  fifth  places  so  the 
thirteen  points  Pooler  had  more  than 
Drumm  made  him  ten  dollars  more 
prize  money  and  the  nine  points 
Drumm  had  more  than  Daugherty 
made  him  ten  dollars  more  prize 
money. 

The  bleachers  were  crowded  and 
hundreds  stood  around  the  courts  to 
watch  the  final  games.  The  jinx 
seemed  to  have  it  in  for  Drumm  for 
he  lost  his  first  game  to  Shackleton 
and  his  next  game  to  Bult  the  score 
being  forty-eight  to  fifty  in  each 
{Continued  on  Page  22) 


What  Feature  at  Syracuse  Did  You  Dike  Best  ? 


The  New  York  State  Fair  this  year  was 
without  exception  the  best  we  have  ever 
attended.  Many  factors  contributed  to  its 
success,  but  space  will  permit  mentioning 
only  a  few  of  the  high  spots.  For  the  first  time 
in  years  there  was  good  weather.  To  be  sure, 
it  sprinkled  a  few  times,  and  it  was  very  hot,  but 
the  weather  this  year  was  no  excuse  for  folks  to 
stay  home,  and  they  certainly  did  not.  The  at¬ 
tendance  was  only  fair  on  Monday  but  it  kept 
increasing  each  day.  The  total  for  the  entire 
week  was  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thousand,  which  was  about  eight 
thousand  better  than  last  year.  Fi¬ 
nancially,  also,  the  Fair  made  good, 
which  should  be  a  source  of  gratifi¬ 
cation  not  only  to  Commissioner 
Pyrke,  Director  Ackerman,  the  State 
Fair  Council,  and  other  officials,  but 
also  to  the  people  of  the  entire  State, 
for  after  all  this  great  annual  ex¬ 
position  belongs  to  the  people,  and 
especially  to  the  farmers,  and  its  suc¬ 
cess  is  their  success. 

Different  people  are  impressed 
with  different  things  when  they  go 
to  a  fair  of  this  kind,  but  to  us  just 
about  the  best  exhibits  on  the 
grounds  were  the  dairy  cattle.  Never 
anywhere,  even  at  the  several  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  Shows  that  we  have  at¬ 
tended,  were  there  finer  stock  in  evi¬ 
dence  than  at  Syracuse  this  year. 

The  capacity  of  the  Fair  barns  was 
crowded  beyond  its  limits  with  in¬ 
dividuals  and  herds  that  were  a  joy 
to  the  lover  of  fine  cattle.  During 
almost  the  entire  week  the  barns 
^ere  thronged  with  interested  visit¬ 
ors  and  the  fine  new  coliseum  was 


filled  constantly  with  an  audience  of  hundreds  of 
people  while  the  stock  was  being  judged. 

One  of  the  best  things  about  the  good  cattle 
show  was  that  a  majority  of  the  cattle  were  from 
New  York  State  herds.  The  dairymen  of  the 
New  York  milk  shed  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  breeding  fine 
cattle  in  the  last  quarter  century. 

It  is  too  bad  that  with  the  individuals  and 
herds  of  such  fine  educational  value  much  of  it 
is  lost  because  not  enough  care  is  taken  to  em¬ 


The  Seneca  County  Farm  Bureau  booth,  winner  of  first  place  at  the 
Syracuse  State  Fair.  From  left  to  right:  T.  E.  Milliman,  Manager,  Fertili¬ 
zer  Department,  G.  L.  F.  Exchange;  E.  C.  Weatherby,  Superintendent  of 
the  Farm  Bureau  exhibits  and  Circulation  Manager  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist;  Daniel  Dalrymple,  Seneca  County  Farm  Bureau  Manager;  Prof.  W. 
I.  Myers  of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  and  N.  F.  Webb, 
President  of  the  G.  L.  F.  Exchange.  Mr.  Milliman,  Prof.  Myers  and  Mr. 
Webb  judged  the  County  Farm  Bureau  exhibits. 


phasize  the  good  points  of  these  famous  animals 
for  the  benefit  of  the  average  observer.  Some 
progress  has  been  made  in  better  labelling  of  the 
individuals  in  the  barns,  but  it  is  absolutely  im¬ 
possible,  unless  one  stands  right  next  to  a  judge 
down  in  the  arena  to  know  on  what  basis  the 
judges  make  their  decisions.  How  much  more 
could  be  had  from  the  exhibits,  and  how  every 
seat  in  the  coliseum  would  be  filled,  if  a  few 
minutes  were  taken  after  each  decision  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  outstanding  points  of  the  animal  to 
the  crowd. 

This  leads  to  the  whole  question 
of  what  is  a  fair  for  anyway?  It  is 
certainly  not  for  the  comparatively 
few  exhibitors.  Its  purpose  is  to  en¬ 
tertain  and  instruct  with  the  animals 
and  other  exhibits  shown,  yet  it  has 
always  seemed  to  us  that  those  in 
charge  often  lose  sight  of  this  main 
purpose  of  the  exhibition.  How¬ 
ever,  there  are  some  exceptions  and 
some  progress  to  be  noted. 

No  State  Gan  Beat  This 

Crossing  from  the  stock  barns  to 
the  great  hall  where  the  fruit,  flowers 
and  products  of  the  farm  are  shown, 
one  is  greatly  impressed  with  the 
care  that  has  been  taken  to  label  the 
exhibits  so  that  the  casual  observer 
can  understand  why  they  are  there. 
One  cannot  pass  through  the  fruit, 
flower  and  farm  products’  exhibit 
without  being  justly  proud  that  he  is 
a  resident  of  a  state  that  can  turn 
off  such  a  variety  of  such  high  qual¬ 
ity  products  of  the  farm. 

In  this  same  hall  were  located  the 
^iCpntinuedjm^^ge  22)^ 


High  Spots  at  the  New  York  State  Fair 
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A  cent  a  pound  M^ore 
on  2000  pounds  of  Hogs 


d  A  n  Advertisement  of  the 
American  Tele-phone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Company 

A  MAN  living  near  Clyde, 
New  York,  had  looo  pounds 
of  hogs  to  sell.  He  tele¬ 
phoned  a  dealer  who  offered 
him  nine  cents  a  pound.  He 
telephoned  a  second  dealer 
who  offered  nine  and  a  half 
cents,  and  a  third  who  of¬ 
fered  ten  cents.  He  sold  to 
this  dealer.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  the  telephone  calls 
he  probably  would  have  sold 
to  the  first  one.  Amount 
earned  by  telephoning,  $xo. 

The  telephone  earns  money 
for  the  farmer.  Finds  where 
and  when  to  sell  at  the  best 
price.  Runs  rush  errands  in 
emergencies.  Orders  a  ma¬ 
chine  part  when  there  is  a 
breakdown.  Calls  relatives 
and  friends.  Brings  the  doc¬ 
tor  in  a  hurry.  Pays  for  it¬ 
self  many  times  over. 

The  modern  farm  home 
has  a  telephone. 


CLASS 
CLOU 

Est.  1916-~Pat’d 

Admits  Ultra-Violet  Rays 

Brings  Winter  Eggs 

Hens  quit  laying  in  winter  because  glass  windows  stop  the 
sun’s  ultra-violet  rays.  Give  them  a  GLASS  CLOTH 
scratch  shed  and  they  start  laying  like  it  was  June. 
GLASS  CLOTH  admits  ultra-violet  light  freely.  The 
hens  exercise.  Egg  paralysis  disappears.  Egg  glands 
function.  It  is  common  for  400  hens  to  lay  $1000  worth  of 
cgOT  in  the  cold  months.  A  $6.00  roll  of  GLASS  CLOTH 
m^es  you  tremendous  profits.  Half  a  million  successful 
users.  Try  it  this  winter.  Make  big  egg  money.  Order 
a  roll  at  once.  It  will  pay  you. 

New  super-strength  material  just  out.  “Tough  as  boot 
leather.”  Strongest  material  of  its  kind  on  earth.  Trans¬ 
parent,  waterproof,  weatherproof.  No  additional  cost. 

I  $5.00  brings  big  roll  46  feet  long 
and  36  inches  wide.  Samples  and 
Book,  “Feeding  for  Eggs,”  free. 
Catalog  showing  uses,  on  request. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  have  it,  order  direct  from  us. 


SPECIAL 
TRIAL  OFFER 


TURNER  EROS.  wS&rStio  Dept.Oll 


W4. 


I 


jPlant  evergreens,  fruit  trees,  shrubs, 
ibulbs,  this  Fall — enjoy  them  next  year. 
Buy  direct  from  grower,  get  GUARAN¬ 
TEED  healthy,  true-to-name  stock,  and 
save  money.  Catalog  now  ready.  Write 
for  your  copy  today. 

Free  delivery  to  your  door— see  catalog. 
Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 
20  Main  Street,  Dans ville,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  Advertisers 
..  .  Mention  American  Agriculturist 


Bettor 


Grain 
Bins 

“The  Crib  "With  the  Steel  Rib” 

•THE  proper  curing  and  safe  storage  of  corn 
and  grain  offered  by  Metal  storage  buildings, 
means  many  dollars  extra  profit  In  your  pocket. 
Metal  Cribs  and  Bins  are  a  good  investment. 
But  not  all  are  alike.  Find  out  about  Buckeye 
—  built  for  lifetime  service.  Prices  right; 
Quality  the  Best.  Terms  to  suit  your  con¬ 
venience.  Special  Terms  on  early  shipments. 
Bulletin  on  “Better  Storage”  sent  with  catalog. 
.  THE  THOMAS  &  ARMSTRONG  CO.  2 

137  Main  Street  London,  Ohio 


Seed  Wheat 
and  Rye 

Certified  Seed  of  State  Tested  Va¬ 
rieties.  Free  from  cookie,  vetch,  gar¬ 
lic,  chess,  quack,  etc. 


Write  for  descriptions  and  prices. 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  Box  A,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


With  Clark  “  Cutaway”  Bush  and 
Bog  Plow  an  i  Harrow.  No  tool 
like  it  for  disking  and  plowing 
cutover  wood  lots,  bo^s,  bard  baked 
land  — anv  difficult  tillage  job.  Fitted 
with  eight  24-incb  extra  heavy  disks 
of  cutlery  steel,  heat  treated  and 
FORGED  sbarp.  Send  postal  for  FREE 
BOOK,  “The  ^oil  and  Its  Tillage-*' 
Complete  catalog  included.  . 

THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO. 
6^  Main  StufHigganum,  Conitii 


School  Time  Again 


B 


OTH  farm  and 
home  looked 


M.  C.  Barritt 


A/T  TIT  Tu  T?  T'T''T'  siderabl©  propor- 

By  M.  C.  BURRITT  fields  will 

amount  to  nothing  more  than  feed, 
Those  who  get  good  fields  of  cabbage 
this  season  will  probably  find  them 
quite  profitable. 

Threshing  grain  is  well  along  and 
fields  are  low.  As  expected,  wheat  is 
yielding  from  five  to  fifteen  bushels  per 
acre,  but  the  surprising  thing  is  the 
low  yields  of  spring  grain.  Straw  was 
generally  exceptionally  heavy  but 
grain  does  not  appear  to  be  in  propor¬ 
tion,  few  yields  of  more  than  fifty 
bushels  being  reported.  Plowing  for 
fall  wheat  is  well  under  way. 

The  children  will  be  back  in  school 
before  this  is  printed  and  we  shall  miss 
them  more  than  ever.  As  they  grow 
older,  they  become  more  companionable 
and  they  help  so  much  with  the  work 
in  the  house  and  on  the  farm  that  their 
absence  all  day  in  school  is  a  real  de¬ 
privation  for  the  older  folks  hut  school 
is  the  place  for  them.  No  children 
ought  to  be  required  to  face  the  more 
and  more  complicated  arts  of  living 
and  earning  without  at  least  a  high 
school  education  and  if  possible  col¬ 
lege  or  trades  school  preparation 
further.  It  is  one  of  the  penalties  too, 
of  getting  an  education  in  the  country, 
that  the  children  must  be  transported 
to  and  from  school  in  most  cases  and 
this  takes  a  good  deal  of  time.  Both 
lack  of  vision  to  comprehend  the  value 
of  progressive  improvements  in  rural 
school  facilities  and  of  funds  to  carry 
them  out  are  serious  handicaps  to  rural 
education. 


good  to  us  when  we  arrived  there  after 
nearly  two  weeks  of  automobile  trips 
to  the  Champlain  Valley  and  to  Vir¬ 
ginia.  We  used  both  occasions  for  a 
family  vacation,  part 
of  the  family  going 
on  one  trip  and  part 
on  the  other.  Al¬ 
though  some  work 
which  should  have 
been  done  at  home 
went  undone,  we  all 
had  a  change  of  scene 
and  new  experiences 
which  were  both  rest¬ 
ful  and  helpful,  and 
which  at  the  same 
time  gave  new  zest  to  the  routine  at 
home. 

More  than  two  weeks  of  dry  hot 
weather  in  August  left  the  land  almost 
too  dry  in  spite  of  the  oversupply  of 
water  in  June  and  July.  It  was  almost 
too  hard  to  plow  and  cabbage  was  suf¬ 
fering  for  rain  but  during  the  last  ten 
days  of  August  most  of  Western  New 
York  has  had  good  showers  without 
prolonged  wet  periods  and  growing  and 
tillage  conditions  are  quite  favorable 
again  now. 

Most  of  Duchess  Crop 
Sold  to  Ganners 

Duchess  apples  were  pretty  well  har¬ 
vested  during  the  last  week  of  August. 

Practically  all  of  them  went  to  can- 
ners  and  to  chain  store  buyers  at 
seventy-five  cents  a  hundredweight, 
two  and  a  quarter  inches  and  up  with  ,  ,  ,  ,  , 

serious  defects  that  would  not  pare  off, 

out.  This  is  about  thirty  cents  per  Bringing  Applcs  Into  Bearing 

bushel  which  will  just  about  pay  spray¬ 


ing,  picking  and  hauling  costs.  This 
variety  brought  from  forty  to  seven¬ 
ty-five  cents  on  the  local  Rochester 
and  Buffalo  public  markets,  according 
to  quality.  While  on  the  trip  to  the 
Lake  Champlain  country,  I  saw 
Duchess  selling  from  the  orchards  for 
two  dollars  per  bushel  for  A  grade 
and  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents 
for  B  grade  but  this  was  nearly  two 
weeks  earlier.  Another  grower  was 
getting  two  dollars  only  last  week.  In 
both  cases  local  undersupplied  markets 
were  the  main  factors.  Is  it  possible 
to  have  a  system  of  distribution  so  per¬ 
fect  as  to  iron  out  these  inequalities? 
Location  and  trucking  over  good  roads 
paid  these  two  growers  well. 

The  apple  crop  is  coming  on  pretty 
well.  Where  well  cared  for  the  quality 
is  good,  but  there  will  be  plenty  of 
fungus  in  poorly  pruned  and  sprayed 
orchards.  Wealthies  which  are  a  very 
heavy  crop  will  begin  to  move  next 
week.  Twenty  Ounce  and  Greenings 
will  be  pretty  good  crops.  Baldwins 
will  be  very  light.  Tfiere  are  no  ad¬ 
vance  sales  that  I  have  heard  of,  and 
no  probable  prices  are  mentioned. 
Bartlett  pears  are  about  ready  to  har¬ 
vest.  From  two  to  two  and  a  half 
cents  per  pound  is  being  offered  for 
them. 

Cabbage  Will  Be  High 

Cabbage  growth  was  checked  some¬ 
what  by  the  dry  weather  but  recent 
rains  have  started  them  ahead  again. 
Some  Domestics  are  ready  to  harvest. 
It  looks  now  as  if  the  late  planted  fields 
might  make  heads  all  right  hut  Sep- 


Will  you  please  tell  me  through  the 
columns  of  the  Agriculturist  how  to  fer¬ 
tilize  apple  and  other  fruit  trees  to  bring 
them  into  bearing.  I  have  Spy  trees  that 
are  old  enough  and  large  enough  to  bear 
10  barrels  of  fruit  per  year  that  do  not 
bear  at  all.  They  are  very  vigorous 
young  trees. — C.  K. 

IT  is  hard  to  tell  without  seeing  your 
trees  why  they  do  not  bear.  If  they 
are  in  old  sod,  about  5  to  6  pounds  per 
tree  of  nitrate  of  soda  applied  abput 
three  weeks  before  blossoming  might 
help.  Apply  broadcast  around  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  tree. 

If  the  trees  blossom  but  do  not  set 
fruit  the  trouble  may  be  poor  pollina¬ 
tion.  In  this  case  you  would  have  to 
plant  or  graft  in  a  few  limbs  to  another 
variety  which  blossoms  at  the  same 
time  with  Spy,  like  Rome  or  Delicious, 
to  cross-pollinate. — M.  C.  BuRRiTT. 


Stealing  Trees  and  Shrubs 

The  New  York  State  Fish,  Game 
and  Forest  League  has  much  to  do 
with  legislation  respecting  game.  B 
is  a  well  organized  association  and  in 
their  state  meeting  they  know  pretty 
well  what  they  want. 

In  their  recent  meeting  in  Utica  they 
had  perhaps  a  hundred  resolutions  re¬ 
specting  changes  in  laws. 

Many  of  the  bills  recommended  did 
not  interest  me,  hut  a  long  debate  was 
held  on  a  resolution  respecting  the  tak¬ 
ing  of  trees  and  shrubs  without  per¬ 
mission.  There  is  a  very  small  penalty 
now  and  it  costs  a  good  deal  to  prose¬ 
cute.  Many  thought  that  the  penalty 
should  be  three  hundred  dollars  and 
tember  is  the  critical  month.  The  out-  some  advised  that  it  be  a  prison  offence, 
look  for  price  is  excellent  as  both  At  any  rate  I  am  sure  that  some  sort 
acreage  and  stand  are  below  normal,  of  a  decidedly  drastic  bill  will  he 
A  real  good  field  is  almost  an  excep-  brought  up  this  winter  for  passage, 
tion  in  Western  New  York  and  a  con-  There  should  be.— H.  H.  L. 
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‘  With  the  A.  A. 
Vegetable  and 
Crop  Grower 
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Do  Not  Gut  Sweet  Glover 
Too  Glose  In  Fall 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  after 
some  experiments  published  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conclusions  about  cutting  sweet 
clover  for  hay  the  fall  after  it  is 
seeded: 

“1.  Cutting  sweet  clover  for  hay 
late  in  September  reduced  the  amount 
of  nitrogen  available  as  green  manure 
in  April  of  the  following  year  more 
than  one-half,  as  an  average  of  four 
years’  experiments  at  Columbus. 

"2.  The  loss  in  a  particular  field 
will  depend  on  the  amount  of  root 
growth  made  before  the  hay  is  cut. 
The  better  the  growth  made  before 
cutting  and  the  later  the  hay  is  cut, 
the  less  is  the  loss. 

“3.  Sweet  clover  cut  for  hay  the 
preceding  fall  may  be  two  weeks  later 
than  that  not  cut  in  making  sufficient 
growth  to  pasture  in  the  spring. 

“4.  Cutting  sweet  clover  for  hay  in 
September  greatly  increased  its  liabil¬ 
ity  to  winter-killing  by  heaving.  Cut¬ 
ting  about  November  1  has  not  result¬ 
ed  in  winter-killing  at  Columbus,  but 
might  possibly  have  an  unfavorable  ef¬ 
fect  under  other  conditions. 

“5.  A  first-year  sweet  clover  seed¬ 
ling  should  never  be  clipped  in  August, 
unless  it  is  clear  that  weeds  would 
destroy  the  stand  if  it  were  not 
clipped.  Then  the  mower  should  be 
set  as  high  as  possible.” 


Controlling  the  Squash 
Vine  Borer 

I  planted  five  acres  of  pickles  and 
something  destroyed  them  and  I  ex¬ 
amined  them  and  I  found  a  little  brown 
worm  in  the  stem.  They  started  from 
the  root  and  came  up.  Is  there  any  way 
to  treat  the  next  crop  that  I  expect  to 
plant?— J.  P.,  Pa. 

The  only  insect  that  we  are  familiar 
with  that  bores  in  the  stalks  of  cu¬ 
cumbers  or  squash  is  known  as  the 
squash  vine  borer.  This  is  a  rather 
whitish  larva  with  a  black  head  and 
is  an  inch  long.  If  this  does  not  an¬ 
swer  the  description  of  the  insect  you 
mention  we  suggest  that  you  send  some 
of  them  to  the  Department  of  Ento¬ 
mology  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  at  State  College, 
Pa.  and  they  will  undoubtedly  be  glad 
to  indentify  them  for  you. 

The  squash  vine  borer  can  Ije  con¬ 
trolled  to  some  extent  by  plowing  in 
the  fall  and  then  thorough  cultivating 
early  in  the  spring.  It  is  also  thought 
it  helps  some  to  plant  an  early  crop 
and  then  destroy  these  vines  as  soon 
as  they  become  infested,  later  planting 
the  main  crop.  Another  possible  help 
is  to  slit  the  vines  and  remove  the 
horer  and  then  to  cover  the  injured 
place  with  moist  dirt  so  that  new  roots 
will  start  out  from  this  point. 


T 


here  was  an  old  car 


whose  mileage  was  poor, 
and  what 
do  jon  think 
effected  the  cnre? 


OEO.u.s  PAT.oFr. ' 


SPECIAL 

GASOLINE 


STA]VI>ARI>  OIL,  COiWPAAY  OF  YEW  YORK 


Spraying  Celery  for  Blight 

Would  you  publish  something  to  spray 
celery  with  for  rust  and  spotted  leaf. — 
"•  R.  M.,  New  York. 

\^HEN  you  refer  to  rust  and  spotted 
“V  leaf  in  celery,  undoubtedly  you  re- 
to  the  various  kinds  of  blights, 
either  early,  late  or  bacterial.  All  of 
(he  blights  are  controlled  in  the  same 
banner,  namely  by  the  use  of  Bordeaux 
fixture,  made  up  in  the  strength  of 
h‘5-50.  This  means  that  there  are  5 
parts  of  copper,  5  parts  of  lime  in  50 
gallons  of  water.  To  the  Bordeaux 
fixture  there  is  added  a  soap  sticker 
Which  keeps  the  spray  on  the  plants. 
Late  blight  is  the  most  serious  of  the 


celery  diseases  and  is  first  observed  as 
brown  spots  on  the  leaves.  The  dis¬ 
ease  lives  over  the  winter  in  refuse 
from  diseased  plants.  A  considerable 
portion  of  commercial  seed  carries  the 
disease.  There  are  some  who  advocate 
the  disinfecting  of  the  seed  by  soaking 
it  in  hot  water  at  a  temperature  of 
anywhere  from  115  to  120  degrees 
Fahrenheit  for  one  half  hour.  The  use 
of  old  seed  of  good  germinating  quality 
is  also  advised  as  the  disease  spores 
on  two-year  old  seed  are  generally 
dead.  Where  the  disease  is  in  the  soil, 
however,  these  methods  fail  and  we 
must  depend  on  spraying. 

To  be  most  effective,  the  crop  should 
be  sprayed  when  the  disease  first  ap¬ 
pears  and  the  plants  thereafter  should 
be  kept  well  covered  with  spray  for  the 
remainder  of  the  season.  If  you  have 


not  been  spraying  of  late  and  the  crop 
is  infected  with  the  disease,  there  is 
nothing  that  you  can  do  now. 


“Take  All”  Of  Wheat 

What  are  the  control  measures  recom¬ 
mended  for  “Take  All”  of  wheat? 

Follow  a  four  or  five  year  rotation 
which  includes  a  cultivated  crop.  As 
the  disease  is  carried  from  field  to  field 
in  the  straw,  keep  all  straw  and  chaff 
away  from  fields  where  wheat  is  to 
be  sown.  Use  resistant  varieties  of 
wheat  such  as  Forward,  Honor,  Daw¬ 
son.  Plant  wheat  as  late  as  is  possible. 
The  addition  of  lime  to  the  soil  favors 
this  disease. — D.  F.,  New  York . 


them  is  a  mistaken  idea,  say  Penn 
State  vegetable  gardening  specialists. 
The  stems  should  be  cut  off  because 
the  cold  penetrates  through  them  more 
rapidly  than  through  soil  or  other  cov¬ 
ering  material. 


That  cabbage  buried  with  the  roots 
attached  keeps  better  than  without 


Canning  Crop  Bulletins 

Every  New  York  grower  of  canning 
crops  should  have  the  recent  bulletins 
from  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station 
reporting  preliminary  results  of  experi¬ 
ments  which  have  been  conducted  for^ 
two  years  past  under  a  special  state 
appropriation.  Bulletin  553  deals  with 
cultural  methods  of  peas,  tomatoes, 
sweet  corn,  snap  beans,  beets  and  cab- 
bage.  Circulars  99  and  100  deal  with 
the  diseases  and  insects  of  these  crops. 
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For 

Com¬ 

fort 

and 

Health 


Day  in  and  day  out,  a  Concrete  septic 
tank  makes  possible  for  you  and  your 
family  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
of  the  modern  kitchen  and  bathroom. 

Protecting  your  drinking  water  against 
disease,  the  Concrete  septic  tank  also 
guards  your  health. 

Build  Your  Own  Septic 

Tank 

PLANS  ARE  FREE! 

Complete  instructions  with  plans  for 
building  a  septic  tank  of  concrete  are 
free.  Ask  for  them. 

Also  ask  for  your  free  copy  of  our 
booklet  on  concrete  septic  tanks. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and 
extend  the  uses  of  concrete 

1315  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia  347  Madison  Ave.,NewYotfc 

Concrete  for  Permanence 


27  Registered  Holstein 

heifers  accredited.  2a  very  large  high  grade  Holstein 
cows  and  10  registered,  8  registered  bulls  ready  for 
Service.  SPOT  FARM,  JohtiC. Reagan,  Prop.,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


FisHKiLL  Farms 

HOLSTEIN  S 

A  high  producing  herd  of  pure¬ 
bred  cattle,  fully  accredited. 

Young  Bulls  for  Sale 

Fishkill  De  Meer  Hengerveld 
Born  Feb.  6,  1928 
Fishkill  Colantha  Fannie 
Born  March  19,  1928 
Fishkill  Colantha  Sir  May 
Born  April  14,  1928 
Fishkill  Colantha  Pontiac 
Born  April  14,  1928 

Heifers  and  Record  Cows 

To  make  room  in  our  barn  this 
fall,  we  are  offering  a  limited 
number  of  heifers  and  cows 
with  records.  Here  is  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  man  who  needs 
some  good  replacements. 

4: 

Dairymen’s  League  Certificates 

will  be  accepted  at  FULL 
FACE  VALUE  in  payment  for 
any  animals  purchased. 

*  *  * 

For  further  particulars,  pedi¬ 
grees,  prices,  etc.,  write. 

Fishkill  Farms 

HENRY  MORGENHTHAU,  Jr..  Owner 
461  Fpiirtk  Avenue  New  York 


WITTE  FARN^xiRANCH  ENGINES 
aiNewlowPriccs-CashorEasyTenns 


BURNS 

CHEAP 

FUELS 


Puts  This 
WiTTE  To 
Work  For  You 

WITTE  Type  “F”  on  Wood  Skids,  2  to  6  H.  P.— 

Runs  milking  machines,  feed  grinders,  cream  separa¬ 
tors,  washing  machines,  pumps  water  for  home  and 
stock, irrigating.etc.  Smooth  even  flow  of  powe^no 
jerks— no  vibration.  Easily  and  quickly  taken  where- 
ever  power  is  needed.  Lifelime  Cuiranteetorynuf  protection. 

Cash  or 
Your  < 

Own  Terms 


NO  INTEREST  To  Pay. 
Yes,  I  will  give  you  a 
full  year  to  pay  for  your 
WITTE  Engine  or  Out¬ 
fit.  I  want  it  to  pay  its 
own  way  while  you  pay 
me.  It’s  so  much  cheaper 
to  have  your  work  done 
with  a  WITTE  than  it 
is  to  hire  help. 


free; 

Catalog 


describing  WITTE  Throt¬ 
tling  Governor  Types  “F” 
and  “H”  and  Heavy  Duty 
Engines,  2-30  H.  P.  and  all 
improvements,  also  labor 
saving  power  outfits— log 
and  Buzz  saws,  pumper 
outfits,  etc.— all  at  direct 
factory  -  to  -  you  new  low 
cash  or  easy  term  prices. 
Send  today  for  your  copy. 
ED.  H.  WITTE,  Prs.ldant 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

Engine  Builders  Since  1870 
4806  Oakland  Ave., 

4806  Uiberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Baby 


hatched  by  the  best  system  of 
I  nil  KS Incubators  from  high  class 
'^***''**'‘^bred-to-lay  stock.  Barred, 
White  Rocks,  Reds.  $11.00  per  100:  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  $12.00  per  100:  Heavy  Broilers,  $9.00  per 
100.  Add  25c  on  orders  for  less  than  100.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Desk  H,  Nunda,  N.  Y. 
Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


With  the  A.  A, 

Dairyman 


A  Herd  of  High  Producers 


CHAS  L.  Merchant,  Ballston  Spa, 
Saratoga  County,  N.  Y.,  prominent 
dairyman,  purebred  Holstein  breeder 
and  member  of  the  Southern  Saratoga 
County  Dairy  Improvement  Associa¬ 
tion,  can  boast  the  highest  herd  in 
Saratoga  County  for  milk  and  butter- 
fat  production,  also  one  of  the  highest 
herd  averages  in  New  York  State. 

Merchant’s  purhred  Holstein  herd  of 
thirteen  females,  headed  by  North  Star 
General  Champion,  several  times 
Champion  at  New  York  State  Fair  and 
a  leader  in  his  class  at  County  Fairs 
in  New  York  and  Vermont,  also  one 
of  the  most  noted  herd  sires  in  eastern 
New  York,  averaged  12,820.73  pounds 
of  milk,  440.38  pounds  of  butterfat  per 
cow  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 
1928. 

Malta  Farms  Snowdrop  Buckeye 
Lady,  five  year  old,  heads  the  herd 


cow-tester  in  Columbiana  county, 
Ohio,  before  he  spent  a  period  of  ser¬ 
vice  on  the  battle-fields  of  France.  “A 
seven  percent  test  does  not  mean  a 
high-grade  cow  by  any  means,”  he 
continued.  “If  you  both  weigh  and 
test,  then  you  will  have  something  on 
which  to  base  your  deductions.” 

During  our  brief  interview,  he  went 
on  to  show  that  even  if  a  cow  tests 
six  or  seven  percent  she  may  he  pro¬ 
ducing  such  a  low  amount  of  pounds 
per  day  that  she  is  a  losing  proposi¬ 
tion  after  all. 

Plainly  he  showed  that  the  cow  that 
tests  under  four  percent,  may  in  some 
cases  produce  thirty  or  forty  pounds 
of  milk  a  day,  and  thus  he  far  more 
profitable  to  her  owner  than  the  one 
testing  seven  percent  and  producing 
only  a  few  pounds  of  milk  a  day. 

“In  our  rambles  about  the  country 


A  Part  of  C.  L.  Merchant’s  herd  of  Holsteins 
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with  656  pounds  of  butterfat  and 
19,491  pounds  of  milk  to  her  credit, 

Second,  is  Malta  Farms  Snowdrop 
Pontiac  Maid,  a  five  year  old,  who  pro¬ 
duced  588  pounds  of  butterfat,  18,768 
pounds  of  milk. 

Third,  is  Merchant’s,  Farm  butter 
Girl,  a  four  year  old,  who  produced  547 
pounds  of  butterfat,  16,287  pounds  of 
milk. 

In  March,  1928,  Mr.  Merchant  put 
five  cows  on  seven  day  Advanced 
Registry. 

Ruby  Korndyke  Agatha  DeKol  made 
a  record  of  31.17  pounds  of  butter, 
605.2  pounds  of  milk  as  a  Senior  four 
year  old  on  four  milkings  per  day. 

Burke  Johanna  Posch  Korndyke 
made  a  record  of  23.39  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter,  535.7  pounds  of  milk  as  a  Senior 
four  year  old  on  four  milkings  per  day. 

Thelma  Sadie  Vale  Magador'’made  a 
record  of  21.76  pounds  of  butter,  438.4 
pounds  of  milk  as  a  Senior  six  year  old 
on  four  milkings  per  day. 

Merchant  Farm  Waldorf  Sylvia 
made  a  record  of  18.23  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter,  446.9  pounds  of  milk  on  four  milk¬ 
ings  per  day. 

Mr.  Merchant  fed  clover  mixed  hay, 
corn  silage  and  a  24  per  cent  protein 
ration.  Grain  was  fed  at  the  rate  of 
one  pound  to  three  pounds  of  milk. 
To  produce  100  pounds  of  milk  it  cost 
Mr.  Merchant  $1.23  for  feed.  Appar¬ 
ently,  this  is  a  case  where  the  cows 
in  a  herd  will  consume  this  proportion 
of  grain  to  milk  economically. — ^H.  B. 
Little. 


talking  with  farmers,  we  find  that 
there  are  a  large  number  who  when 
they  buy  a  cow,  take  a  sample 
of  milk  to  someone  who  operates  a 
cream  station  and  have  the  milk  test¬ 
ed  for  butter-fat  content,”  Wheeler 
continued.  “This  is  a  good  plan,  for 
no  farmer  should  keep  a  hoarder  on 
the  premises,  but  they  fail  to  realize 
that  the  high-tester  may  he  a  hoard¬ 
er,  and  that  only  a  pair  of  scales  will 
help  them  to  locate  the  real  profit- 
bringing  cow.” — W.  E.  F.,  Ohio 


Testing  Plus  Weighing 

T  NLESS  we  also  weigh  our  milk 
U  the  year  round,  testing  does 
mighty  .little  good,”  says  Thomas  A. 
Wheeler,  county  agent  of  Holmes 
nmmt.v.  Ohio.  Wheeler  was  a  former 


Outcome  of  Gross-breeding 
,  Doubtful 

Can  we  get  cows  which  will  have  the 
high  milk  production  of  the  Holstein  ana 
the  high  butter  fat  test  of  the  Jersey  or 
Guernsey  by  crossing  these  two  breeds. 

'J'HERE  may  be  cases  where  indivi¬ 
duals  first  crossed  will  be  superior 
to  their  parents.  Even  where  this  is 
true  it  usually  follows  that  succeeding 
generations  are  very  much  lacking  in 
uniformity  and  frequently  the  bad 
qualities  are  brought  out  to  a  greater 
extent  than  the  good  qualities.  K 
should  always  he  remembered  that  in 
crossing  breeds  you  are  just  as  likely 
or  perhaps  more  likely  to  get  the  com¬ 
bination  of  the  had  qualities  as  the 
combination  of  the  good  qualities. 

Pure  bred  animals  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  over  a  long  period.  One  of  the 
principal  advantages  is  the  fact  that 
they  will  breed  true.  Holsteins  have 
been  bred  and  developed  very 
milk  production  while  Jerseys  and 
Guernseys  have  been  developed  along 
the  high  butter  fat  test.  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  it  will  ever  be  possible  to 
get  a  combination  of  these  two  charac¬ 
teristics  any  more  than  it  is  possible 
to  get  a  combination  of  dairy  and  beei 

{Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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Complete  Water  Service 


Q  Never  bought  such  a 
Suction  Plant  value. 
Simple,  durable  and 
smooth  in  action.  No  belts  to 
cause  trouble.  Completely  auto¬ 
matic  in  operation.  Capacity  300 
gallons  per  hour.  Simply  open 
the  faucet  and  the  water  runs. 


We  can  furnish  a  complete  line 
of  other  styles  and  sizes  of  water 
systems,  septic  tanks,  water  soft¬ 
eners,  drinking  cups  for  stock. 
Write  for  complete  literature. 

MILWAUKEE  AIR  POWER  PUMP  CO. 
17  Keefe  Avenue  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Quality  Baby  Chicks,  $10.  per  100  up 

Reduced  prices.  Better  order  now.  Thousand.s  hatching 
daily.  .Active,  husky,  pure  bred  chicks.  12  varieties.  We 
hatch  all  year  around.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postage 
prepaid.  Send  for  price  list.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCH¬ 
ERY,  335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604  or  337 


Arlington  Operated** 

Hotel  Ansonia 

Broadway,  73rd  to  74th  Streets 
New  York  City 


12  minutes  from  Pennsylvania  and 
Grand  Central  Stations,  5  minutes 
to  theatres  and  Shopping 
District- 


1260  ROOMS 

(All  outside) 

New  York’s  most  complete  hotel. 
Everything  for  comfort  and 
convenience  of  our 
guests. 

TWO  RESTAURANTS 

Open  from  6:30  A.  M.  until  midnight 

Alusic 

—2  Radio  Orchestras — 
Dancing 

Ladies’  Turkish  Bath, 
Beauty  Parlor, 

Drug  Store,  Barber  Shop, 
Stock  Broker’s  Office 

All  in  the  Ansonia  Hotel 


TRANSIENT  RATES 

300  Rooms  and  Bath . $3.50  per  day 

Large  double  Rooms,  twin 

beds,  Bath . $6.00  per  day 

Parlor,  Bedroom  and  Bath, 

2  persons . $7.00  per  day 

Special  Weekly  and  Monthly  Rates 


A  restful  hotel — away  from  all  the 
noise  and  “dirt”  of  the  “Roaring 
Forties.”  No  coal  smoke,  our  steam 
plant  equipped  with  oil  fuel.  Cool¬ 
est  Hotel  in  New  York  in  Summer. 


Hotel  Ansonia 

/ 

In  Conjunction  with  the  Hotels 
Marseilles,  Anderson,  Richmond 
and  Cosmopolitan 
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{Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
characteristics  in  any  oiie  breed. 

Better  results  are  likely  to  be  se¬ 
cured  by  improving  the  butter  fat  test 
of  the  Jerseys  or  Guernseys,  or  by  im¬ 
proving  the  amount  of  milk  given  by 
the  Holsteins.  We  also  have  the  breed 
of  Ayrshires  which  frequently  is  judged 
to  he  between  Holsteins  and  Guernseys 
in  butter  fat  test  and  which  are  very 
good  milk  producers. 

Cross-breeding  is  always  a  very 
doubtful  proposition  for  the  practical 
farmer.  We  always  discourage  it  in 
all  ways  possible. 


State  Department  Wins 
Quarantine  Case 

Dairymen  win  be  interested  in  the 
outcome  of  a  long  drawn  out  case 
where  a  dairyman  brought  action  to 
recover  penalties  for  violating  a  TB 
quarantine  order  made  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Farms  and  Markets  in  1925. 

The  dairyman,  Chris  Teuscher  of 
Rome,  Oneida  County,  resisted  the 
quarantine  on  the  contention  that  the 
summary  quarantine  of  his  herd  and 
produce  without  investigation,  notice, 
or  cause,  deprived  him  of  his  liberty 
and  property  without  due  process  of 
law  and  that  the  quarantine  provision 
was  not  within  the  police  power  of  the 
State. 

Chief  Judge  Cardozo  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  in  his  decision,  affirmed  the 
action  of  the  lower  courts  in  upholding 
the  law. 


The  Weight  of  Milk 

“To  settle  a  little  misunderstanding  I 
wish  to  ask  you  for  a  little  information. 
What  is  the  correct  net  weight  of  a  stand¬ 
ard  10  gallon  milk  can  of  40  quarts  of 
milk?”— H.  P.  H.,  Neio  York. 

The  exact  weight  of  milk  depends 
to  some  extent  on  the  butterfat  con¬ 
tent  and  also  upon  its  temperature.  A 
gallon  of  water  weighs  8.3448  pounds 
so  that  10  gallons  would  weigh  83.448. 
The  average  specific  gravity  of  milk  is 
1.032  which  means  that  the  given  vol¬ 
ume  of  milk  will  weigh  one  and  thirty- 
two  thousandths  times  as  much  as  an 
equal  volume  of  water.  Therefore 
multiplying  83.448  by  1.032  will  give 
the  average  weight  of  10  gallons  of 
milk  which  is  86.118  lbs. 


Device  To  Pull  Wire 
Around  Corner 

iiJ  AM  sending  you  diagram  (D-700) 
1  and  plans  of  a  method  I  have 
found  very  convenient  for  stretching 
barb  wire  around  a  corner.  This  re¬ 
quires  nothing  but  an  old  corn  planter, 

e-/ro/7  bar. 

,0/d  corn  pfankr  wheel. 
rk/Zre 


Board  fo  keep  wheel 
off  ground 


DHOO 

a  stout  iron  bar  to  drive  down  through 
the  wheel,  and  large  board  with  a  hole 
through  it  to  put  under  the  wheel  to 
keep  it  from  working  down  into  the 
ground.  The  top  of  the  bar  can  be 
tied  to  a  convenient  tree  or  post,  or  it 
can  be  braced  by  a  couple  of  hoards 
set  against  small  stakes.” — I.  W.  D. 


A  Suggestion  for  Turning 
Idle  Land  Into  Money 

{Continued  from  Page  3) 
February  and  when  they  will  weigh 
from  35  to  50  pounds  alive  they  are 
sold  as  hothouse  lambs  and  bring  as 
much  or  more  than  the  other  lambs. 
One  farmer  told  me  in  February  1925 
that  he  had  210  sheep  and  that  his  hot¬ 
house  lambs  were  going  to  bring  him 
$2000.  Every  year  lately,  the  good 
lamhs:  have  sold  a  little  higher  than  the 
year  before  and  as  I  see  it,  the  out¬ 
look  for  the  sheep  growers  is  very 
promising. 


Use  the 
sprinkling  can 
FREELY 


Dr.  Hess  Dip  and 
Disinfectant  quickly 
establishes  health  con¬ 
ditions  and  helps  to 
prevent  contagious 
diseases. 

Dip,  spray  or  sprin- 
Ide  and  give  every 
animal  a  chance  to  be 
at  its  best  and  to  do 
its  best. 

This  standardized 
preparation  has  five 
times  the  strength  of 
carbolic  acid.  Always 
uniform  in  strength. 
It_  makes  the  finest, 
milk-white  emulsion 
of  any  dip  you  can 
buy  at  any  price. 


DR.HESS 

AND  disiNfi; 


Destroys 
disease  germs 
keeps  down 
foul  odors 


Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Dis¬ 
infectant  kills  hog 
lice,  sheep  ticks,  scab. 

Kills  poultry  lice 
and  mites.  Destroys 
disease  germs  and 
makes  dairy  bams 
sanitary  and  clean 
smelling. 

Dr.  Hess  Dip  and 
Disinfectant  costs 
less  than  ordinary 
dips  because  it  goes 
farther. 

Excellent  household 
disinfectant. 

Guaranteed 

Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Inie^ 

Ashland,  Ohio 


DIP 

CTANT 


Clog'  Ensilage  Cutters 


your  Silo  Filling  Costs.  Rapid, 
dependable,  trouble-free  perform¬ 
ance.  No  pipe-clogging!  No  expensive 
delays  !  Over  50.000  users.  A  27-year 
blending  of  perfect  self- feeding,  powerful 
blowing,  uniform  quality  that  spells 

SATISFACTION. 

Lightest  running  cutter 
made.  Slow  speed  suit¬ 
able  for  electric  motors. 
A  size  for  every  power. 

Low  repair  up 


- •-  Price,  capacity, 

keep.  Attrac-  power  and  fine 
tive  prices.  grinding.” 

Send  for  1928  Cutter  Catalog,  also. 
Grinder  folder  No.  28.  No  obliga¬ 
tion.  Write  today. 

Papec  Machine  Co. 

Ill  Main  Street 
Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


Hammer-Type 

Feed  Grinders 

Keep  your  tractor  busy  earning 
winter  profits — with  this 
AMAZING  new  Papec  Grinder.  It 
will  pay  for  itself — will  save  you 
money — will  grind  your  own  feed 
(grains  or  roughage,  any  kind) 
BETTER  and  FASTER 
and  CHEAPER. 

Customers  say  it  exceeds  all 
claims,  “Pays  for  itself  with 
custom  work”.  Marvelous 
grinder  as  to 


The  Name  Guarantees  The  Quality 


THICK,  SWOLLEN  GLANDS 


■which  make  a  horse  wheeze, 
roar,  have  thick  wind  or 
choke-down  can  he  reduced 
with  Absorbine.  Also  other 
J  bunches  or  swellings.  No 

‘  blister,  no  hair  gone,  and  horse 
kept  at  work.  It  is  economical. 
Atdruggists,or$2.60  postpaid. 
Horse  book  3-S  free. 

A  thankful  user  says:  "Completely  removed 
flesh  growth  on  gland  about?  inches  diameter. 
Sincerely  thank  yon  for  good  advice  and 
Absorbine." 


absorbine 


IWTF.  YOUNG.  Inc.  579  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass.l 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLl  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  86  years’  use. 
ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

IXGERSOLL  PAIXT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Taint 
and  Tainting  for  Durability.  FBEK  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  W  TRKTAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Faint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

252  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Quality  PIGS  For  Sale 

AT  A  LOW  PRICE 

Why  not  hare  (luaUty  when  starting  to  raise  a  hog? 
These  are  all  good  blocky  pigs;  the  kind  that  will  prove 
good  hogs.  Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross,  or  Chester 
and  Berkshire  cross  pigs.  6  to  8  weeks  old.  $3.25  each: 
8  to  10  weeks  old,  $3.75  each.  I  guarantee  them  to  be 
healthy  and  good  size  for  their  age.  I  will  ship  any 
number  C.O.D.  to  you  on  approval  and  if  dissatisfied 
in  10  days  with  the  pigs,  return  them  and  I  will  return 
your  money.  No  charge  for  crating.  WALTER  LUX, 
388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Telephone  0086. 


Pigs  From  Reliable  Stock 

Buy  where  Quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity.  Wo 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs,  fast  growers,  that  will  prove 
a  good  investment — thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size 
and  breeding.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire— Berkshire  &  Chester 

7  to  8  weeks  old . $3.50 

8  to  10  weeks  old . $3.75 

.'tottrfaef ion  guaranteed,  or  money  refunded.  10  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  stipplied  free.  A.  M.  LUX.  208 
Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  Wob.  1415. 


Reliable  Pigs 

They  are  heavy  legged,  square  backed.  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  crossed,  also  Berkshire  and  Chester  crossed. 
8  to  10  weeks  old,  $3.50  each.  They  are  the  kind 
tluit  make  large  hogs.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D. 
on  approval.  .Vlso  a  few  high  grade  Berkshire  pigs, 
8  weeks  old,  $6.00  each.  Keep  them  ten  days  and  if 
not  satisfactory,  return  at  my  expense.  No  charge  for 
crating.  EDWARD  COLLINS,  35  Walthem  St..  Lex¬ 
ington,  Mass.  Telephone  0839.R  Lexington. 

PIGS— FEEDERS  OR  BREEDERS 

Chester  or  Berkslure  cro.ss.  or  Y-’orkshire  or  Chester 
cross,  2  months  old.  $3.50  each ;  3  months  old,  $4.00 
each.  Ture  bred  Chester  Whites,  2  months  old.  $4.25 
each.  Ture  bred  Durocs,  2  months  old.  $4.50  each. 
Barrows,  Boars  or  Sows.  .\I1  iiig.s  are  from  Our  regis¬ 
tered  Boars  and  high  grade  Sows.  We  liavc  our  pigs 
all  treated  for  cholera,  free  from  disease  of  any  kind. 
Will  ship  (t.O.D.  or  send  cheek  or  Mone\  Order  Our 
guarantee — Keep  them  111  da,\s  and  if  not  satisfied,  re¬ 
turn  pigs  and  iour  moue.v  will  he  returned.  State  If 
you  want  for  breeders.  Fairs,  no  kin.  Crates  free. 
STONEHAM  PIG  FARM,  W.  J.  Talbott,  Prop.,  Box  IIS. 
151  Main  St.,  Stoneham,  Masa. 
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LUMBER 

$12  Per  1000  Ft. 

Biggest  wrecking  sale  of  1928  now  going  on  at  our 
Camp  Meade  Branch. 

Excellent  second  hand  lumber  consisting  of  second 
hand  Yellow  Pine  Flooring,  second  hand  Sheathing, 
all  nails  drawn  out,  at  $12.(10.  per  1000  board  feet. 
Also  Y'ellow  i’ine  2x4 — 2x6 — 2x8  and  2x10,  lengtlis 
8  to  18  feet.  Like  new  at  $22.00  per  1000  feet. 
Hundreds  of  other  bargains  in  doors,  windows, 
rooting,  mlllwork,  etc. 

Call  in  person  at  our  branch  the  Camp  Meade 
Salvage  Co,,  at  Camp  Meade,  Md.,  or  send  list  for 
freight  prepaid  prices.  Ask  for  Catalog  No.  AA32, 

FRANK  HARRIS  SONS  CO.,  INC. 

6TH  AND  JACKSON  STREETS,  CAMDEN,  N.  J. 
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FOWL  —  BROILERS  —  WANTED 

For  prompt  and  best  returns  on  all 
kinds  of  live  poultry,  rabbits,  etc. 
SHIP  to  the  HOUSE  OF  SATIS¬ 
FACTION. 

Write  for  tags,  information,  coops,  etc. 

SHIP  Sept.  24-25 ;  Oct.  1  and  2  for  the 
Holidays.  Ship  any  day  excepting 
Saturdays. 

Do  not  wait  for  prices  to  go  down. 

BAEDECKER  &  WILLIAMS,  INC., 

West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 


Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 
Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultr.v  house  in  New  York  City. 
Established  1883,  oll'ers  you  an  unlimited  outlet 
for  jotir  live  poultiy.  Write  for  shipping  tags  anu 
free  holiday  calendar  folder  K  27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc.  co'^nmisslon 

West  Washinoton  Market,  N.  Y.  City  Merchant 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Ship 

LIVE  BROILERS,  CALVES,  EGGS 

We  remit  daily  at  top  market.  Write  for  coops, 
tags,  information  on  market  prices,,  etc,  J.  C.  B. 
lias  satisfied  thousands  of  shippers  for  over  23  years. 

Compare  our  sales  with  others, 

Joseph  C.  Berman,  Inc.,  K.fJ,'!"’?.". 


EGG  PRODUCERS 

Get  Best  Net  Results 

by  shipping  their  eggs  to  a  house  making  a  special¬ 
ty  of  Fancy  Quality  White  and  Brown  Eggs.  Our 
25  Y'ears  experience  in  the  business  will  be  of 
some  lieneflt  to  ^-on  if  you  ship  high  Quality. 

ESCHENBRENNER  &  CO.,  INC. 

Cor.  Reade  &  Hudson  Sts.,  New  York 


OiCnO  Wholesale  dealer  and  shipper 
V I, I,  I  A  .S r  .S  of  second  hand  egg  cases. 
£iVJVl  specialty. 

LOUIS  OLOFSKY,  685  Greene  Av.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


Farmers  Supplied  with 

STEEL  WIRE  BALE  TIES 

For  Hay  and  Straw  Baling,  Etc. 
Quality  Guaranteed 
H.  P.  &  H.  F.  WILSON  CO. 

537  Greenwich  St.  New  York 


For  sale — iso  acre  I’oultry  and  Dairy  Farm  All 
level,  high  productive  .soil.  2  sets  good  buildings. 
Most  beautiful  .section  Eastern  I’enna.  Poultry  profits 
alone  pay  for  farm  in  four  years.  I’rice  $75.00  per 
acre.  Easy  terms.  Full  particulars.  Write  owner. 
WM.  SEIDEL,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


Opportunity  For 
Country  Boy 

The  Advertising  Department 
of  American  Agriculturist  has 
an  opening  for  a  young  man  from 
the  country  who  can  use  a  type- 
w'riter  and  who  has  initiative  and 
willingness  to  work  hard.  The 
work  w'ould  be  to  handle  classi¬ 
fied  and  live  stock  advertising  in 
our  New  York  office.  Experience 
with  a  country  newspaper,  while 
not  essential  would  be  helpful. 
High  school  education  desirable. 
Opportunity  for  advancement 
goes  with  the  position.  Address: 
American  Agriculturist,  Adver¬ 
tising  Department,  461  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


Milk  Prices 

July  Prices  Announced 
The  following  are  the  September 
prices  for  milk  in  the  basic  zone  of 
201-210  miles  from  New  York  City, 
Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 


on  milk  testing  3.5%. 

Sheffield  on 

the  basis  of  3%. 

Dairymen’s 

Sheffield 

Class 

League 

Producers 

1  Fluid  Milk.... 

3.42 

3.17 

2  Fluid  Cream 

2.10 

2A  Fluid  Cream 

2.26 

2B  Cond.  Milk- 

Soft  Cheese.. 

2.51 

3  Evap.  Cond. 

2.05 

Milk  Powder 

Hard  Cheese 

2.50 

4  Butter  and  American  cheese. 

Based  on  New  York 

City  Market  quotations  on 

butter  and  American 

cheese. 

The  Class  1  League  price  for 

September  1927  was 

$3.37  for  3.5%  milk,  and  Sheffield’s  $3.22  for  3%. 

The  above  prices 

in  each  class  are  not  the  final 

prices  the  farmer 

receives.  The 

final  price  received 

from  the  dealer  is 

the  result  of 

the  weighted  average. 

Butter  Advances  Again 

CREAMERY 

Sept.  5 

Aug.  29  Sept.  7, 

SALTED 

1927 

Higher  than  extra... 

491/2-50 

48'/2-49  45'/2-46 

Extra  (92sc) . 

..  49 

48  45 

84-91  score  . 

...  44t/j.48i/j 

44  .471/2  38/2 -44 

Lower  Grades . 

..  421/2-44 

411/2-43/2  37  -38 

NEARBY  WHITE 
Hennery 

Sept.  5 

Aug.  29 

Sept.  7, 
1927 

Selected  Extras  .. 

50-53 

50-53 

48-51 

Average  Extras  .... 

46-49 

46-49 

46-47 

Extra  Firsts  . 

40-44 

40-44 

41-45 

Firsts  . 

35-37 

35-37 

36-40 

Gathered  . 

33-42 

35-42 

32-43 

Pullets  . 

31-35 

31-35 

32-37 

Pewees  . 

BROWNS 

28-30 

26-28 

24-28 

Hennery  . 

43-47 

43-47 

41-46 

Gathered  . 

36-42 

32-42 

32-40 

“peewees”  which  are  a  shade  better. 
However,  this  is  not  enough  to  con¬ 
sider.  The  New  York  market  is  hold¬ 
ing  back  of  the  situation  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  where  prices  are  above  par  with 
local  quotations.  Reports  from  pro¬ 
ducing  sections  show  an  unmistakable 
reduction  and  shrinkage  in  the  lay. 
New  York  on  the  other  hand  seems  to 
ignore  this  fact,  continuing  to  mark 
time.  There  are  several  factors  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this.  In  the  first  place, 
at  the  turn  of  the  month  New  York 
was  getting  comparatively  few  eggs 


Market  Reports  Daily  by  Radio 


Up-to-the  minute  market  information 
and  prices  are  broadcast  daily  for  your 
benefit  by  American  Agriculturist  co¬ 
operating  With  the  New  York  State  and 
Federal  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
through  station  WEAF.  The  reports 
are  broadcast  at  11:30  standard  time 
(12:30  daylight  saving  time)  daily  ex¬ 
cept  Saturday. 


The  New  York  butter  market  has 
again  advanced,  but  at  the  higher  rate 
trading  is  somewhat  lighter  than  it  has 
been  for  several  days.  There  is  an  un¬ 
derlying  feeling  of  confidence  in  the 
condition  of  the  market  however. 
School  is  starting  up,  which  means  that 
folks  are  returning  from  mountain  and 
seashore  resorts  in  large  numbers. 
This  is  going  to  react  on  consumption 
and  should  keep  stocks  moving.  Last 
week  the  chain  stores  and  jobbers  in 
general  stocked  up  pretty  well  for  the 
increased  demand  that  was  expected 
following  Labor  Day.  That  accounts 
for  the  quieter  situation  at  this  writing. 
We  would  not  be  surprised  to  see  trad¬ 
ing  improve  before  the  week-end. 

The  firm  condition  of  the  butter  mar¬ 
ket  not  only  exists  in  New  York  City, 
but  it  is  practically  the  same  through¬ 
out  the  country.  Chicago  market  holds 
strong,  the  statistical  situation  giving 
it  added  strength.  Trading  has  been 
active,  and  the  out  of  storage  move¬ 
ment  has  greatly  exceeded  the  stocks 
going  in.  The  Philadelphia  market  is 
quiet,  but  well  maintained.  Boston  is 
also  stronger.  Denver  reports  a  strong 
situation  on  butter. 

Cheese  Gains  Ground 

STATE  Sept.  5  Aug.  29  Sept.  7, 

FLATS  1927 

Fresh  Fancy  .  26  -27  26  -261/2  26  -27 

Fresh  Average  .  25 

Held  Fancy  .  261/2-27  26'/2-27  27i/2-28'/2 

Held  Average  .  , 

The  cheese  market  has  gained  some 
ground  lately.  The  firm  tone  continues, 
the  make  in  Wisconsin  has  decreased 
to  some  extent,  and  production  in  New 
York  state  is  falling  off  rapidly.  Some 
up-State  business  is  being  done  with 
New  York  state  fresh  flats,  above  par 
with  the  New  York  City  market.  The 
high  cost  of  western  cheese  laid  down 
in  New  York  has  created  a  bullish 
situation  and  local  holders  are  not  in¬ 
clined  to  push  sales  even  at  slightly 
advanced  figures.  It  can  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  the  cheese  market  is  a 
strong  one,  and  the  outlook  for  patrons 
of  cheese  factories  may  feel  secure  in 
the  present  outlook.  The  week  end¬ 
ing  September  1  closed  with  fancy 
fresh  flats  generally  selling  at  26% 
cents  with  specials  ranging  from  26  to 
26%  cents,  undergrades  sold  from  23 
to  25  cents.  June  specials  ranged 
from  26%  to  27  cents.  At  this  writing 
September  6  practically  all  lines  of 
fresh  cheese  had  advanced  a  full  cent 
a  pound. 

Egg  Market  Practically 
Unchanged 


Jerseys  in  the  same  size  package  range 
from  $1.50  to  $1.85.  Last  week  mention 
was  made  of  the  fact  that  in  some 
cases  the  late  Long  Island  crop  is 
showing  up  disappointingly.  Reports 
from  some  sections  up-State  indicate 
that  blight  is  at  work.  The  writer  just 
returned  from  a  trip  to  western  New 
York  and  saw  evidence  of  much  blight 
in  that  district.  County  Agent  Mur¬ 
ray  of  Broome  Co.  reports  heavy  in¬ 
festations  of  blight  along  the  Southern 
Tier  and  states  potato  production  will 
be  sharply  reduced  in  that  district  due 
to  the  disease.  He  states  that  even 
those  who  sprayed  regularly  have  had 
trouble  keeping  the  disease  in  check. 

Meats  and  Live  Stock 


The  New  York  egg  market  shows  no 
change  from  last  week  as  far  as  prices 
are  concerned  with  the  exception  of 


that  could  he  classified  as  new-laid. 
Most  of  the  arrivals  showed  the  effects 
of  holding  and  heat,  and  buyers  rather 
than  accept  such  merchandise  turned 
to  the  better  lines  of  storage  goods. 
Then  again,  we  have  heavy  storage 
holdings.  The  Producers’  Price  Cur¬ 
rent  states  that  we  have  accumulated 
a  surplus  of  over  250,000  cases  in  the 
country’s  warehouses  compared  with 
the  holdings  at  this  time  a  year  ago. 

Nearbys  of  the  finest  selections  are 
clearing  very  well,  with  some  pet  lines 
being  actually  short.  It  has  been  in 
the  intermediate  and  lower  grades  that 
we  have  found  the  greatest  accumu¬ 
lations  although  some  mediums  on  the 
September  5  showed  to  better  advant¬ 
age.  When  the  market  has  disposed 
of  the  comparitively  large  holdings  of 
western  eggs  that  show  the  effect  of 
holding  and  heat,  we  may  expect  to 
see  the  market  again  advance  to  a 
higher  level,  providing  of  course,  our 
cold  storage  holdings  show  sufficient 
reduction  to  warrant  this.  Cold  stor¬ 
age  holdings  are  going  to  be  an  ace 
in  the  hole  for  buyers  for  a  little  while, 
as  long  as,  at  least,  we,  have  an  ap¬ 
preciable  surplus.  The  producer’s 
trump  card  therefore  to  play  to  the 
grades  that  are  moving  freely. 

Live  Poultry  a  Sellers*  Market 

FOWLS  Sept.  5  Aug.  29  Sept.  7, 

1927 

Colored  .  28-32  27-30  -25 

Leghorn  . - .  22-26  20-24  15-18 

BROILERS  . 

Colored  _  28-37  25-30  25-29 

Leghorn  .  29-32  25-30  25 

DUCKS,  Nearby  .  '23-26  23-26 

On  September  5,  the  live  poultry 

market  favored  the  sellers.  The  situa¬ 
tion  in  young  stock  was  so  strong  on 
the  5th,  that  comparitively  little  stock 
was  available  under  top  quotations. 
Express  fowls  have  not  been  over 
plentiful  most  of  them  being  culled 
stock.  The  fowl  market  was  very  firm, 
most  of  the  business  done  was  on  a 
premium  basis,  desirable  fowls  being 
placed  at  a  one  cent  premium,  and 
fancy  Indiana  grades  were  not  ob¬ 
tainable  unless  additional  premium  was 
paid. 

Next  week  the  Jewish  New  Year  is 
celebrated  on  the  15th  and  16th.  All 
kinds  of  fat  fowl,  turkeys,  ducks  and 
geese  will  be  in  demand.  Undoubtedly 
the  best  market  days  will  be  the  12th 
and  13th,  and  shipments  should  be  so 
timed  so  that  they  will  arrive  not  later 
than  the  morning  of  the  13th. 

On  September  24  is^  the  Jewish  Day 
of  Atonement,  the  best  market  days 
will  be  the  20th,  21st  and  22nd.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  the  21st  will  see  the  greatest 
activity.  Fat  fowls,  ducks  and  fat 
geese  will  be  more  in  demand  on  that 
day.  On  October  6th  and  7th  is  the 
Feast  of  Law,  but  there  is  not  much 
of  a  demand  at  that  time.  The  best 
market  day  for  that  holiday  will  be 
the  3rd  or  4th  of  October. 

Potato  Market  Slow 

The  potato  market  shows  no  im¬ 
provement.  The  demand  is  very  slow, 
and  the  situation  as  a  whole  is  barely 
steady.  Long  Islands  in  150  lb.  sacks 
are  still  bringing  $1.90  to  $2.10,  while 


LIVE  CALVES 

(per  100  lb) 

Sept.  7, 

Sept.  5 

Aug.  29 

1927 

Prime  . — 

...  19.00-19.50 

19.00-19.50 

17.00-17,50 

Medium  . 

...  13.50-16.50 

13.50-16.50 

14.00-16.75 

Culls  . 

...  10.00-13.00 

10.00-13.00 

11.00-13.50 

STEERS  (per  100  lb) 

Best  . 

...  15.25-16.00 

15.25-15.25 

12.50-12.75 

Medium  . 

...  12.00-15.00 

13.50-14.30 

11.25-12.25 

Common  . 

...  10.00-12.00 

11.75-13.25 

9.00-11.00 

BULLS  (per  100  lb.) 

Best  heavy . 

9.25-9.75 

9.25-9.50 

6.50-7.00 

Uedium  . 

8.50-9.25 

8.25-8.50 

5.75-6.25 

Common  light . 

7.50-8.00 

7.50-8.00 

4.00-5.50 

COWS  (per  100 

lb.) 

Best  heavy . 

....  10.00-10.50 

10.50-11.00 

6.00-6.25 

Medium  . 

....  7.00-  9.50 

7.25-  9.00 

5.00-5.50 

Cutters  . . 

4.50-  7.00 

4.50-  7.00 

2.50-4.75 

Reactors  . 

5.00-10.00 

5.00-  9.25 

3.00-6.25 

LAMBS  (per  100  lb.) 

Prime  . 

....  15.00-15.75 

15.25-16.00 

14.00-14.50 

Medium  . . 

....  13.00-14.50 

13.00-14.00 

12.00-13.75 

Culls  _ _ 

....  9.00-11.00 

9.00-11.00 

8.00-11.00 

HOGS  (per  100 

lb.) 

Dp  to  150  lbs.... 

....  11.50-11.75 

1  1.25- 11.75 

11.50-12,00 

150-200  lbs . 

....  11.75-12.25 

11.75-12.25 

1 1.25- 11.50 

Over  200  lus . 

....  12.75-13.25 

9.00-  9.50 

10.75-11.00 

RABBITS  (per  lb.)  .25-  .27 

.22-  .25 

.25-  .20 

VEAL  CALVES 

(per  lb.) 

Country  dre.ssed 

.14-  .24 

.15-  .25 

.12-  .25 

Live  veals  show  no  improvement 
over  last  week.  Nearbys  are  steady, 
but  some  southerns  are  a  little  slow. 

The  steer  market  is  steady  with  some 
slight  advance  here  and  there. 

Bulls  also  show  to  a  little  better  ad¬ 
vantage,  most  of  the  arrivals  coming 
from  nearby  points. 

Cows  are  off  a  little  bit  from  last 
week,  but  the  market  is  steady. 

Lambs  are  fairly  active,  although 
they  show  some  reduction  from  last 
week. 

Hogs  are  steady.  Those  weighing 
160  to  220  pounds  bringing  the  best 
price. 

Rabbits  are  in  light  supply  and  gen¬ 
erally  firm. 


Feeds  and  Grains 


FUTURES 
(At  Cliicago) 


Sept.  5  Aug.  29  Sept.  7, 
1927 


Wheat  (Sept.).... 

I.09'/4 

1.31% 

Corn  (Sept.) . 

.93 

1.00% 

Oats  (Sept.) . 

.38% 

.36 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red 

.154/4 

I.53y4 

1,46 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel.. 

1.17/2 

1.25% 

1.17% 

Oats,  No.  2 . 

.51/2 

.52 

.54% 

FEEDS 
(At  Buffalo) 

Sept.  1 

Aug.  25 

Sept.  3, 
1927 

Grade  Oats  . 

34.50 

33.50 

37.00 

Spring  Bran  . 

28.50 

29.00 

30.50 

Hard  Bran  . 

30.50 

30.50 

32.50 

Standard  Mids  .... 

28.50 

29.00 

38.50 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 

36.50 

36.50 

42.00 

Flour  Mids  . 

37.00 

37.00 

41.50 

Red  Dog  . 

44.00 

43.50 

49.00 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

39.00 

39.50 

43.00 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

38.50 

39.00 

42.50 

Corn  Meal  . 

43.00 

42.50 

45.00 

Gluten  Feed  . 

43.75 

43.75 

39.00 

Gluten  Meal  . 

50.25 

53.50 

48.00 

36%  C.  S.  Meal 

44.00 

44.00 

41.00 

41%  C.  S.  Meal 

50.50 

50.50 

44.50 

43%  C.  S.  Meal 

51.50 

52.00 

4b>00 

34%  0.  P.  Linseed 

Meal  . 

49.00 

50.00 

47. ou 

The  above  quotations 

are  those 

of  the  local 

Buffalo 

/narket  and  are  F.  O.  B.  They  are  reponed  iu  <1“ 
weekly  letter  of  the  N.  Y'.  Slate  Department  0 
Agriculture  and  Markets. 

Fancy  Timothy  Hay  Higher 

Fancy  Timothy  hay  of  the  Number  1 
grade  shows  to  a  little  better  advant¬ 
age  at  this  writing,  bringing  from 
$27.00  to  $28.00  a  ton,  with  Number  2 
at  $25.00  to  $26.00,  and  Number  3  at 
$23.00  to  $24.00.  However,  receipts 
are  increasing,  and  by  the  time  this 
report  reaches  the  reader,  the  market 
may  have  reversed  itself.  Timothy 
containing  light  mixtures  of  grass  or 
clover  are  anywhere  from  $2.00  W 
$4.00  below  the  level  of  straight  Tim¬ 
othy.  Rye  straw  has  slipped  off  con¬ 
siderably.  A  month  or  so  ago  we  were 
reporting  that  it  was  up  around  $30.00 
a  ton,  whereas  at  this  writing,  ry® 
straw  of  the  old  crop  was  selling  at 
$23.00  and  new  at  $20.00  to  $22,00. 


Paint 

cheap  seed 
is  Palse  pconomy 


S-  W  Paint  Prodtwti 
are  sold  under  this 
famous  trade-mark 
in  every  civilized 
part  of  the  world 


TF  a  smooth-looking  ^slicker” 
offered  you  seed  corn  or  seed 
oats,  or  seed  wheat  at  a  ridicu¬ 
lously  low  price — 

— and  told  you  it  would  save  you 
money  and  increase  your  crops — 
would  you  believe  him?  Of  course 
not.  You  know  that  the  only  kind  of 
seed  worth  planting  is  the  best  seed. 

That  same  thing  is  true  of  paint. 
” Cheap”  paint,  selling  at  a  low 
price  per  gallon,  seems  to  he  eco¬ 
nomical.  But  it  isn’t. 

It  is  "cheap”  only  because  it  is 
made  "cheap.”  It  can’t  be  made  of 
fine  materials  and  sell  at  a  low  price. 
The  makers  would  soon  go  out  of 
business.  And  poor  materials  can’t 
do  a  good  job. 

What  is  Paint  Economy? 
To  be  economical  a  paint  must  have 
great  covering  powers — wonderful 
durability — and  long-lasting  colors. 

Only  superfine  materials  which 
are  costly — a  scientifically  "bal¬ 
anced”  formula — and  skillful  man¬ 
ufacturing  can  produce  these  three 
qnalities. 

Fine  old  SWP  House  Paint  is 
made  that  way.  It  may  cost  slightly 
more  in  the  can — BUT — it  costs 
less  on  the  wall. 

For  every  11  gallons  of  "cheap” 


paint,  only  7  gallons  of  SWP  are 
required.  That’s  a  difference  of  4 
gallons.  Figure  it  up  and  you’ll  find 
that  SWP  House  Paint  costs  about 
the  same  as  "cheap”  paint  by  the  job. 

Then  consider  durability.  SWP 
insures  you  good  service  on  the  wall 
for  many  years  without  repainting. 
"Cheap”  paint  soon  begins  to  chip 

—  peel  —  chalk 
— fade.  Inside  of 
only  five  years 
you  will  pay  out 
two  to  five  times 
your  original  cost 
for  repainting. 
Fine  old  SWP 
saves  that  heavy 
expense  for  you. 

.The  '^‘Master  Touch’’ 

You  may  hear  arguments  as  to 
formulas — meant  to  lead  you  astray. 

But  remember  this:  The  SWP 
balanced  formula  has  been  openly 
printed  for  years.  Yet  the  char¬ 
acteristic  qualities  of  SWP  have 
never  been  duplicated. 

A  good  formula  is  useless  without 
fine  materials.  Fine  materials  are 
useless  without  a  good  formula. 
And  even  a  good  formula  and  fine 
materials  will  not  produce  a  paint 
to  equal  SWP  without  the  "Master 
Touch”  of  Sherwin-Williams  scien¬ 
tific  experts.  All  three  are  needed. 

When  you  see  a  "cheap”  paint 
attempting  to  copy  our  formula 


— remember  that  "off-grade” 
materials  can  be  used  with  any  for¬ 
mula.  Don’t  be  misled.  And  remem¬ 
ber,  too,  that  the  vital  element  in 
SWP,  the  "Master  Touch”  of  the 
great  paint  scientists  who  make  it, 
is  an  ingredient  that  can  never  be 
successfully  copied.  It  is  the  spirit 
of  Sherwin-Williams. 

Use  the  best  paint 
and  save  money 

Before  you  paint  your  house  or 
buildings  again  see  "Paint  Head¬ 
quarters” — the  local  Sherwin-Wil¬ 
liams  dealer.  Get  his  material  esti¬ 
mate  on  SWP.  Compare  it  with 
what  cheap”  paint  will  cost  you. 

What  is  true  of 
house  paint  and 
barn  paint  is  also 
true  of  any  other 
paint  product  for 
exterior  or  inte¬ 
rior  use.  "Cheap” 
stuff  is  always  the 
most  expensive. 
If  you  do  not  know^  your  nearest 
Sherwin-Williams  dealer,  write  us. 
W e  will  send  his  name  and  a  copy 
of  the  famous  Sherwin-Williams 
Farm  Painting  Guide.  It  saves 
mistakes  in  painting. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 


Largest  Paint  and  Varnish.  Makers  in  the  World 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


The  ballyhoo  of  the 
unknow  n  ”  canvasse  r 
is  usually  "cheap” 


The  amazing  "bar¬ 
gain”  offer  is  gen¬ 
erally  "cheap”  paint 


SherwinWilliams 


PAINTS 

VARNISHES 
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YOUR  FENCE  stands 
guard  night  and  day,  rain  or 
shine,  every  day  in  the  year* 

Not  any  farm  equipment 
works  more  steadily;  none 
deserves  more  thoughtful 
selection  and  construction* 

The  need  for  good  fenc' 
ing  has  greatly  increased  with 
the  newer  systems  of  farm¬ 
ing*  Hog  sanitation  as  it  is 
understood  today,  requires 
that  the  animals  be  kept  out 
in  the  fields,  away  from  the 
barn  and  the  old  feed  lot* 

Each  year  the  herd  must  be 
moved  to  a  new  clean  field* 

This  system  of  sanitation, 
with  hogging  down  of  pas¬ 
ture  and  other  crops,  is  the 
basis  of  profit  in  hog  raising* 

Tight  fencing  is  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  whole  system* 

You  pay  the  cost  of  good 
fencing  whether  you  have 
the  fence  or  not*  Labor 
saved  in  hogging  down  a 
crop,  the  extra  ear  of  corn 
here  and  there  that  would  be  wasted,  the 
half  dozen  runty  pigs  suffering  from  worms, 
these  little  items  soon  amount  to  enough  to 
make  a  substantial  payment  on  the  cost* 

Think  of  your  fence  as  a  piece  of  working 
equipment  that  will  earn  you  money  if  you 
give  it  a  chance*  Then  when  you  buy  fenc¬ 
ing,  buy  it  with  full  appreciation  of  what  you 
are  going  to  expect  in  the  way  of  service* 


THE  WAY  TO  SAVE 
MONEY  on  fencing  is  to  buy 
the  best  quality*  Here’s  why* 
One  of  the  heavy  costs  of  a 
fence  is  the  labor  of  putting 
it  up*  If  you  have  to  do  it 
over  again  every  few  years, 
the  cost  runs  high*  It  is  more 
economical  to  put  up  good 
wire,  on  good  posts,  and  then 
not  have  to  touch  it  for 
many  years* 

You  can  buy  fence  wire 
made  of  cheap  steel  skimped 
on  gauge  and  washed  with 
a  thin  coat  of  galvanizing, 
and  think  you  are  saving 
money*  But  when  this  wire 
stands  a  little  while  it  begins 
to  rust,  and  instead  of  econ¬ 
omy  you  have  an  expensive 
job  that  must  be  done  all 
over  again* 

The  slight  extra  invest¬ 
ment  in  quality  fence  wire 
will  pay  big  interest*  Such 
quality  wire  as  made  today 
is  full  gauge,  strong,  and 
much  less  subject  to  rust*  The  outer  coating 
is  put  on  tightly  and  thickly,  and  will  not 
crack  at  the  joints* 

To  get  wire  of  this  quality  you  must  trust 
the  manufacturer*  But  be  sure  you  trust  the 
right  one*  Fence  manufacturers  who  adver¬ 
tise  in  this  paper  are  tried  and  true*  Their 
trade  marks  mean  good  faith,  sound  mate¬ 
rial,  good  workmanship  and  true  economy* 


Depend  on  Fence  Advertised  in  This  Publication 


! 


WaEPBiCc 

MADAM 


This  General  Electric  portable  mo¬ 
tor  was  specially  designed  for  farm 
use  and  can  be  easily  moved  from 
one  job  to  another. 


A  General  Electric  motor  drives  this 
vertical  cup-type  grain  elevator 
which  saves  time  and  back-breaking 
labor. 


This  electric  motor-driven  feed 
grinder  is  equipped  with  an  electric 
blower  for  elevating  ground  grain 
to  overhead  bins. 


Electricity  Saves  Crops 

TOO  often,  the  crop  that  looked  good  in  the  field  loses 
much  of  its  value  through  delays  in  harvesting  and 
storing.  Time  is  the  precious  element  that  determines 
whether  many  a  crop  shall  be  saved  or  lost.  And  because 
electricity  saves  time  at  harvesting,  electricity  saves  crops. 

Electric  grain  elevators,  motorized  grinders,  buskers,  and 
shredders  unify  the  preparation  and  storing  of  grain 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  time  of  handling  operations 
can  be  reduced  to  one- fifth  of  that  formerly  required. 

Thus  G-E  motors,  controllers,  and  other  electric  equip¬ 
ment  bearing  the  G-E  monogram  are  setting  the  farmer 
free  from  the  uncertainties  that  always  worry  him  at 
harvest  time. 

Tune  in  on  WGY  {Schenectady),  KOA  {Denver),  KGO 
{Oakland),  for  the  General  Electric  Weekly  Earm  Program. 

Ask  Your  Power  Company 

If  your  farm  is  on  or  near  an  electric  power  line,  ask  the 
power  company  for  a  copy  of  the  new  G-E  Farm  Book  which 
explains  more  than  100  uses  for  electricity  on  the  farm. 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


ALL  RUBBER'^ and  with  the  trim 

lines  of  the  expensive 


hunting  shoe 

HERE’S  a  highcut  laced  boot  that  will  give  you 
long  days  of  work  or  hunting  and  a  shoe 
you’ll  be  proud  to  wear  to  town.  Knit  lined,  all 
rubber,  for  muddy  going  through  wet  brush,  the 
Deerfoot  has  those  slim,  trim,  style  lines  that 
custom  bootmakers  put  into  the  most  expensive 
leather  field  shoes. 

In  this  many-purpose  Hood  boot  those  trim  lines  are 
the  result  of  a  snug  fitting  at  heel  and  instep  that 
insures  the  utmost  in  comfort  for  the  outdoor  man. 

You’ll  know  the  Deerfoot  by  the  Hood  name  across 
its  long-wearing  grey  tire  tread  sole. 

Like  the  famous  Hood  Red  Boot  and  equally  well- 
known  Kattle  King  the  Deerfoot  boasts  the  Yellow 
Arrow  which  Hood  put  only  on  their  special 
super-quality  footwear. 


Made  by  HOOD  RUBBER  COMPANY 
Watertown,  Mass. 


Hoods/i 


the 


ou 


RUBBER  FOOTWEAR 


CANVAS  SHOES 


PNEUMATIC  TIRES 


SOLID  TIRES 


HEELS  -  SOLES  -  TILING  ] 


THE  SYMBOL  OF  WORLD  WIDE  SERVICE  IN  QUALITY  RUBBER  PRODUCTS 
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Farm  News  from  New  York 


Jefferson  County  4~H  Club  Workers  Go  to  the  State  Fair 


WITH  A.  J.  Pooler  of  Adams  win¬ 
ning  second  place  in  the  American 
AGRiCULTURiST-State  Fair  horse  shoe 
pitching  tournament  and  Rev.  Law¬ 
rence  Heatherington  of  Rensselaer  Falls 
also  placing  with  those  of  the  front 
ranks.  Northern 
New  Yorkers  feel 
well  pleased  with 
those  results  of  the 
State  Fair  at  least. 
As  for  other  North¬ 
ern  New  York  par¬ 
ticipants  in  the  ex¬ 
position,  we  have 
not  heard  as  yet. 

Two  4-H  clubs 
sent  teams  from  Jef¬ 
ferson  County  —  a 
foods  team  from 
Mannsville  consist¬ 
ing  of  Isabelle  Webb  and  Esther  Ken¬ 
dall,  and  a  soldering  team  from  Red¬ 
wood  with  Raymond  George  and  Fran¬ 
cis  Dickhaut  as  its  members.  There 
is  also  a  cattle  judging  team  consisting 
of  Ronald  McGovern  of  Philadelphia, 
Ralph  Plank  of  South  Rutland,  and 
Lloyd  Curtis  of  Watertown  with  Wilbur 
Bull  of  Rutland  Center  as  alternate. 

We  traveled  down  to  the  state  fair  for 
a  few  busy  hours  meeting  old  friends, 
come  from  many  miles  in  all  directions, 
and  to  meet  some  new  ones.  As  I  walked 
through  the  exhibits  of  the  farm  and 
home  bureaus,  the  granges,  and  other  or¬ 
ganizations.  including  the  wonderful  dis¬ 
play  of  the  Geneva  experiment  station,  I 
wondered  if  those  who  would  see  them 
all  during  the  week  would  half  appreciate 
all  the  work  and  care  that  had  gone  into 
them.  The  whole  fair  is  an  education  in 
itself  and  we  felt  well  repaid  for  the  time 
spent. 

Oats  Are  Yielding  Well 

It  has  cooled  off  very  materially  and 
cleared  some  at  the  same  time  so  that 
threshing  which  has  been  delayed  while 
grain  colored  and  in  some  cases  started 
to  sprout  in  the  shock,  could  be  resumed. 
Oats  that  have  been  threshed  are  turn¬ 
ing  out  very  well  both  as  to  yield  and  to 
weight.  Those  that  were  threshed  from 
the  stack  are  in  good  shape,  ,but  many 
of  those  that  are  coming  direct  from  the 
field  to  the  machine  are  not  .only  full  of 
moisture  but  colored  besides.  Spring 
wheat  is  also  good  along  with  barley. 
Yesterday  I  saw  a  load  of  mixed  ^rain 
from  Fred  J.  Lasher’s  Maplecroft  farm 
near  Watertown  which  weighed  110  lbs. 
to  a  moderately  filled  grain  bag.  He  had 
used  Cornellian  oats,  Chang  field  peas, 
and  Alpha  barley.  Corn  is  coming  along 
better  and  many  silos  will  be  filled  after 
all. 

Storing  Feed  is  a  Problem 

Afterfeed  has  been  good  in  many  sec¬ 
tions  of  Northern  New  York,  although 
there  are  places  that  were  not  favored 
with  the  showers  for  many  weeks,  and 
there  the  problem  of  pasturage  has  been 
most  serious.  With  the  prices  of  milk 


a  bit  better,  more  grain  has  been  fed  the 
past  few  weeks,  but  on  the  whole  no 
where  near  as  much  as  last  year.  No 
one  has  laid  in  much  of  any  grain  in  ad¬ 
vance  as  most  feel  that  the  markets  will 
be  easier  later  on.  When  the  low  points 
arrive  however,  there  will  be  quite  a  few 
who  will  lay  in  a  supply.  The  question 
of  storage  is  a  pertinent  one  however, 
as  rats  and  mice  often  cause  a  lot  of 
damage,  and  moisture  beats  in  during  se¬ 
vere  storms.  George  C.  Porter  of  Black 
River  has  solved  that  problem  very  nice¬ 
ly,  however.  He  took  the  cement  base 
of  an  old  silo,  laid  the  metal  cover  of  the 
same  silo  fiat  on  it,  then  taking  sheet 
iron  he  built  the  circular  sides  and  put 
on  a  roof  of  the  same  material.  Now  he 
has  a  watertight  and  ratproof  room  that 
will  hold  a  good  quantity  of  feed.  A 
neighbor — Perley  Corey  has  solved  that 
problem  by  using  metal  circular  brooding 
houses.  In  the  summer  he  broods  the 
chicks,  then  draws  the  house  to  his  hen¬ 
house  and  puts  in  his  winter  supply  of 
feed. — W.  I.  Roe. 


New  York  County  Notes 

Dutchess  County — This  is  the  seventh 
day  or  night  that  it  has  rained  here. 
Since  Saturday  noon  up  to  Monday  it 
has  rained  4  inches  in  a  straight  pail  out 
in  the  open.  Whatever  oats  are  out  are 
beginning  to  grow.  Potatoes  are  rotting. 
Everything  stands  in  the  mud  with  no 
signs  of  the  rain  stopping.  Potatoes  are 
retailing  for  90  cents  a  bushel,  eggs  .TO 
cents  a  dozen  wholesale.  All  kinds  of 
mill  feed  are  down  in  prices  some. — P.  S. 

Delaware  County _ .The  weather  con¬ 

tinues  wet  and  cloudy.  Corn  is  doing 
well,  but  oats  are  hard  to  cure  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  rainy  weather.  Some  small 
shipments  of  caulifiower  are  being  made 
but  not  much  of  Grade  1  has  been 
shipped.  Much  damage  was  done  to  the 
crop  by  the  wet  weather  and  many  com¬ 
plain  that  plants  do  not  head. — E.  M.  N. 

Sullivan  County —  A  terrible  storm 
visited  the  town  of  Neversink  on  Sunday, 
August  26th.  Only  a  couple  of  bridges  in 
the  entire  town  were  left.  Several  peo¬ 
ple  lost  their  lives,  garages,  cars,  chicken 
coops  and  all  small  buildings  w^ere  swept 
away.  People  fied  from  their  homes, 
houses  were  washed  away,  several  ruined 
roads  are  deep  enough  to  bury  houses. 
All  the  telephone  lines  are  out  of  order. 
Because  of  the  storm  the  fair  at  Gra- 
hamsville  can  not  be  held  as  the  grounds 
and  bridges  are  ruined.  Farmers  lost 
their  entire  crop  of  potatoes,  corn  and 
gardens.  The  people  claim  it  is  the  worst 
storm,  in  fact  it  was  a  cloudburst,  that 
ever  reached  this  vicinity.  Millions  of 
dollars  in  damage  was  done  some  of 
which  can  never  be  replaced.  The  taxes 
will  be  unheard  of  as  it  will  be  a  severe 
cost  to  the  town  as  well. — P.  E. 

Sullivan  County —  Jake  Yonker  is 
building  a  new  silo  on  his  farm.  The 
heavy  rains  of  six  days  washed  gardens 
and  ruined  lots  of  hay  in  this  section. 
Eggs  are  selling  for  50  and  55  cents  per 


Central  New  York  Notes 


WHITE  frost  appeared  in  many  places 
in  the  highlands  of  Central  New  York 
on  the  night  of  August  31.  No  damage 
to  crops  was  reported  but  it  started  farm¬ 
ers  thinking  about  silo  filling.  No  damage 
generally  be  left  standing  as  long  as  pos-' 
sible  this  fall  in  order  to  get  as  much  ma¬ 
turity  as  may  be  had,  even  at  the  risk 
of  some  freezing. 

No  serious  damage  has  resulted  from 
late  blight  on  potatoes,  although  it  has 
appeared  in  many  places.  Grapes  are  rot¬ 
ting  considerably  and  material  loss  will 
result  from  it.  Pastures  are  holding  up 
well  and  cattle  are  looking  well. 

We  think  the  State  Fair  last  week  was 
the  best  one  in  several  years.  The  new 
features,  such  as  the  Indian  Village, 
were  well  worth  seeing.  The  cattle  and 
fruit  exhibits  were  a  credit  to  the  state. 
Exhibits  by  the  farm  and  home  bureaus 
and  the  4-H  boys  and  girls,  as  well  as 
those  shown  by  the  state  departments 
and  the  state  colleges,  were  better  than 
oi'dinary.  The  State  Fair  gives  us  the 
best  opportunity  we  get  to  see  and  under¬ 
stand  and  appreciate  the  many  valuable 
activities  that  are  being  carried  forward 
by  our  public  institutions.  Among  the 
highly  interesting  features,  we  would  in¬ 
clude  the  horse  shoe  pitching  contest 
sponsored  by  the  farm  bureaus  and  the 
American  Agriculturist^  not  alone  on  ac¬ 


count  of  the  keen  interest  and  rivalry 
shown  at  the  fair,  but  also  because  of 
the  large  number  of  aspirants  who  take 
part  in  the  elimination  contests  in  the 
counties  and  in  the  local  communities, 
and  the  wholesome  fun  that  they  get  out 
of  it  all  through  the  season. 

This  week,  all  the  little  tots  will  start 
the  great  romance  of  another  school  year. 
September  3rd  is  a  real  Labor  Day  for 
thousands  of  mothers  who  have  to  put 
the  last  touches  on  getting  the  young¬ 
sters  ready  to  start  for  school.  There  is 
recompense  for  the  w'ork  and  for  the  cost 
of  running  the  schools  in  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  boys  and  girls  and  their  resolutions 
to  do  a  better  job  at  school  this  year. 

Last  week,  I  went  up  to  Jersey  Hill  in 
the  town  of  Danby  to  the  annual  school 
reunion.  Some  of  the  men  and  ■women 
who  were  there  attended  the  school  where 
we  met,  before  the  Civil  War.  Strangely, 
the  incidents  of  school  days  that  they  re¬ 
called,  were  not  of  high  standings  they 
received  but  of  tricks  played  on  the  teach¬ 
er  and  capers  with  the  other  kids.  Joe 
Black  was  chairman  of  the  meeting  and 
was  kicking  because  the  assessors  had 
assessed  his  goat  for  $40  but  they  showed 
him  they  were  right  for  the  manual  said 
that  “all  property  abounding  and  abutt¬ 
ing  on  the  public  highway,  shall  be  as¬ 
sessed  $10  a  foot.” — C.  T. 


dozen.  Summer  boarders  are  returning 
to  the  city. — E.  M.  W. 

Saratoga  County _ It  has  been  very 

rainy  for  the  county  fairs.  Haying  is 
nearly  completed.  Some  oat  threshing  is 
finished  but  too  much  rain  for  good  of 
oats.  Some  are  bound  and  shocked  but 
many  acres  are  flat.  Corn  is  growing 
nicely  but  crows  are  very  troublesome, 
eating  the  green  soft  ears.  The  plum 
crop  is  good  but  the  fruit  is  decaying 
and  dropping  badly.  Preparations  are  go¬ 
ing  on  for  the  opening  of  schools  next 
week.  The  weather  is  very  warm  and 
showery.  The  honey  crop  is  poor.  Lambs 
are  beginning  to  be  marketed  at  fair 
prices.  Beef  cattle  in  good  demand  at 
good  prices. — Mrs.  L.  W.  P. 

Genesee  County— Bean  harvesting  has 
begun  here  but  aside  from  an  occasional 
good  field,  beans  are  almost  a  complete 
failure.  Buckwheat  looks  good  every¬ 
where  except  on  low  lands.  An  insect 
similar  to  the  corn  borer  is  at  work  on 
our  potatoes.  As  we  ride  through  the 
county  we  see  acres  of  land  where  crops 
will  not  be  harvested.  Some  fields  of 
corn  which  are  planted  for  the  second 
time  will  not  be  tall  enough  to  cut. — Mrs. 
R.  E.  G. 

Cortland  County —  Cortland 

County  Farm  Bureau  competing  against 
nine  other  counties  whose  exhibits  were 
recognized  by  the  judges  as  the  best 
ever  shown  at  the  State  Fair,  was  award¬ 
ed  second  place  on  its  exhibit  which  was 
under  the  supervision  of  County  Agent 
H.  L.  Vaughn.  Early  potatoes  are  bring¬ 
ing  80  to  90  cents  per  bushel  there  being 
every  indication  of  an  excellent  crop  this 
year. — W.  N.  G. 

Schoharie  County —  Very  frequent 
rains  continue  with  regularity  to  hinder 
the  farmer  from  harvesting  crops.  Many 
fields  of  oats  have  been  cut  and  have 
stood  in  the  lot  for  two  weeks  or  more 
with  the  farmer  unable  to  touch  them 
because  of  the  rain.  Oats  are  beginning 
to  grow  in  the  shock  and  will  soon  be 
in  a  condition  not  worth  threshing  if 
fair  weather  doesn’t  soon  assume  the 
helm.  There  is  also  quite  a  lot  of  hay 
yet  to  be  cut  which  has  been  temporarily 
left  to  cut  oats.  It  is  getting  so  ripe 
that  much  of  the  food  value  is  lost.  Corn 
seems  to  be  a  fine  crop.  Apples  are  gen¬ 
erally  light  although  some  have  good 
crops.  Eggs  have  gone  to  42  cents  at 
local  stores.  Some  farmers  are  selling 
potatoes,  which  so  far  seem  to  be  good, 
for  one  dollar  a  bushel. — H.  vL. 

Oswego  County _ Fulton  is  becoming 

a  great  shipping  station.  Fourteen  car¬ 
loads  of  cucumbers,  beans  and  lettuce 
were  shipped  in  one  day  to  New  York. 
Cucumbers  sold  at  from  $1  to  $3  per 
bushel,  beans  from  $1  to  $2.50  per  bushel 
and  lettuce  from  $1.75  to  $2.25  per  crate. 
Grain  is  almost  all  harvested.  Some 
threshing  still  to  be  done  and  yield  is 
fair.  Potatoes  are  blighting.  Since  the 
corn  borer  has  made  its  appearance  near 
here  corn  will  need  four  weeks  to  mature. 
There  are  some  good  fields  of  buckwheat. 
Cabbage  is  scarce  while  all  other  vege¬ 
tables  are  plenty.  Poultry  business  is 
good.  One  man  has  over  1100  chickens. 
— J.  S.  M. 

Jefferson  County — Cows  in  afterfeed 
are  milking  good.  A  few  are  feeding 
grain.  Much  rain  has  delayed  harvesting. 
Threshing  machines  are  busy.  Grain  has 
lodged  and  is  shelling.  Much  mixed  grain 
was  raised  to  cut  down  buying  mill  feeds. 
Corn  looks  good  although  planted  late. 
Sweet  corn  is  earing.  Eggs  are  advanc¬ 
ing  and  are  now  40  cents.  Fairs  are  in 
order  and  exhibits  are  extra  good.  Jef¬ 
ferson  County  fair  will  feature  an  egg 
show  and  extra  turkey  show. — Mrs.  C. 
J.  D. 

Onondago  County —  The  New  York 
State  Hay  and  Grain  Dealers  Association 
held  their  23rd  annual  convention  at 
Syracuse,  August  23  and  24.  They  will 
try  to  encourage  farmers  to  grow  more 
alfalfa  and  clover  and  less  timothy.  The 
quality  of  both  hay  and  wheat  are  belov/ 
the  average  this  year.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  fix  prices.  Some  hay  is  being 
pressed  and  trucked  to  the  State  Fair 
grounds.  Timothy  and  alfalfa  mixed  first 
cutting  nets  the  farmer  $8.00  in  the  mow 
and  new  second  cutting  alfalfa  $15.00. 
Some  threshing  done.  Winter  wheat  yields 
12  to  l8  bushels  per  acre  about  50%  of  a 
normal  crop.  Spring  wheat  has  a  fair 
yield. — E.  E.  W. 

Rensselaer  County — ^This  has  appear¬ 
ed  a  “jinx”  year  so  far  as  the  farmers 
of  Rensselaer  County  are  concerned,  ac¬ 
cording  to  reports  received  by  J.  H.  Har- 
denburgh,  president  of  the  Rensselaer 
County  Farm  Bureau.  First,  it  was 
noted  with  some  degree  of  discourage¬ 
ment  that  the  corn  crop  this  year  wa.s 
considerably  below  normal.  Now,  with 


the  threshing  of  rye  and  oats  well  under 
way,  the  farmers  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  both  of  these  crops  are  below  the 
standard  as  well.  The  poor  growth  of 
the  corn,  rye  and  oats  is  attributed  large¬ 
ly  to  the  weather  conditions  during  the 
early  part  of  the  season.  Excessive  rains 
are  blamed  for  spoiling  the  growth  of 
the  crops.  Wheat  was  affected  to  some 
extent  also  by  the  rain,  but  the  damage 
in  the  wheat  crop  did  not  amount  to  so 
much  as  the  others.  Very  little  wheat  is 
raised  in  Rensselaer  County  although 
there  are  some  Spring  wheat  crops  in 
the  county. — Mrs.  F.  F. 

Columbia  County — There  has  been 
five  days  of  rain,  and  the  meadows  are 
flooded.  Several  oat  crops  are  practi¬ 
cally  ruined  as  they  were  cut  the  day 
before  the  rain.  Several  hayfields  mowed 
six  days  ago  are  covered  with  water  and 
the  crop  ruined.  Hundreds  of  autos  go 
through  the  Gillet  Gladiolas  fields  at  New 
Lebanon  daily.  There  are  more  visitors 
this  year  than  ever  before.  Katydids 
were  heard  in  Locut  Ledge  section  on 
August  14th.  Frost  expected  before  Oc¬ 
tober  1st.  Elderberries  12  quart  basket, 
65c ;  crab  apples  12  quart  basket,  $1 ;  Gold¬ 
en  Bantam  corn  $1.50  for  ICO  ears;  to¬ 
matoes  12  quart  basket  $1.00;  mushrooms 
3  pound  basket  white,  $2.25.  Country 
dressed  calves  22  cents ;  live  rabbits  six 
pounds,  25  cents,  under  4  pounds,  15  cents. 
T.  B.  retest  is  being  made  in  Ancram. 
Out  of  1906  cattle  tested  in  Ancram,  about 
56%  are  reacting.  This  town  averaged 
more  cows  per  dairy  than  any  other  town 
in  the  county.  Chatham  had  more  cows, 
however.  Nearly  all  reactors  in  this  test 
are  cows  brought  in  from  other  places 
since  the  other  test. — Mrs.  C.  V.  H. 

Ulster  County _ At  last  we  had  a  few 

days  of  sunshine  and  harvest  is  going  on 
again.  There  are  still  lots  of  farmers  who 
haven’t  their  hay  all  gathered.  Grain  is 
a  very  poor  crop  due  to  so  much  rain, 
but  very  few  have  their  threshing  done, 
and  some  of  it  isn’t  worth  threshing  now. 
Corn  is  a  fair  crop  on  the  creek  bottoms, 
but  a  failure  on  heavy  ground.  Vege¬ 
tables  have  been  very  good  and  the 
prices  fair  owing  to  the  summer  resorts, 
which  uses  most  of  them.  Tuberculins 
testing  is  still  going  on,  and  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  reactors  are  being  shipped  out. 
The  prices  of  tested  cows  range  from 
$150  to  $200.  Most  every  farmer  is  rais¬ 
ing  the  heifer  calves,  and  not  buying 
many  cows.  Some  parts  of  Ulster  Co. 
were  hard  hit  by  the  flood  Sunday  and 
many  farmers  lost  most  of  their  crops. 
There  was  a  large  crowd  at  the  Annual 
Farm  and  Home  Bureau  Picnic,  which 
was  held  at  Kingston,  Aug.  31. — C.  D.  C. 

Allegany  County — Rain  is  badly 
needed.  Corn  has  made  a  wonderful 
growth  in  the  past  few  weeks.  Thresh¬ 
ing  has  been  in  progress  for  some  time. 
The  84th  Allegany  County  Fair  was  held 
at  Angelica  last  week.  This  is  one  of  the 
oldest  fairs  in  Western  New  York.  A 
farm  management  tour  was  recently  con¬ 
ducted  by  County  Agent  Thompson.  Al¬ 
legany’s  oldest  resident,  Mrs.  Amanda 
Brokaw  of  Cuba  died  last  month  having 
nearly  reached  the  century  mark.  A 
gang  of  cattle  thieves  operating  in  this 
county  is  believed  to  have  been  broken 
by  the  arrest  of  Homer  and  Samuel  Rit¬ 
ter,  two  brothers  of  Whitesville.  Two 
heifers  stolen  from  a  farm  near  there. 
They  were  valued  at  $100  each  but  were 
recovered  50  miles  south  of  Harrisburg, 
Penn.,  almost  on  Maryland  state  line.  A 
boy  living  in  the  neighborhood  saw  the 
cattle  being  driven  from  the  farm  in  a 
truck.  Sheriff  Brigham  is  to  be  com¬ 
mended  for  apprehending  the  thieves 
who  are  sojourning  in  jail  at  Belmont. 
Potatoes  are  blighting. — O.  H. 


A  Correction 

ON  the  ne-ws  page  of  the  issue  of 
August  25  under  Cattaraugus 
County  Notes  there  was  a  statement 
that  the  person  who  drew  the  lucky 
number  for  a  sedan  at  the  New  Albion 
town  picnic  had  misplaced  it  and  that 
it  later  was  awarded  to  the  owner  of 
second  number. 

We  are  now  informed  that  this  state¬ 
ment  was  incorrect.  Mr.  M.  E.  Matti- 
son  of  the  James  H.  Gray  Milling  Com¬ 
pany  found  the  first  number  drawn  the 
next  day  and  presented  it  to  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  car  drawing  committee. 
We  are  also  informed  that  the  car  was 
sold  and  that  one  half  of  the  sale  price 
was  given  to  the  American  Legion  to 
add  to  a  fund  for  securing  a  home  for 
the  Legion.  In  justice  to  the  parties 
concerned  we  are  glad  to  make  this 
correction. 
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Cham|)ionX— ForMod* 
el  T  Fords— packed  in 
the  Red  Box — 60c. 
Champions— For  all 
other  cars,  including 
Model  A  Ford,  and 
trucks,  tractors  and 
stationaiV  engines— 
75c 


IT  has  been  conclusively  dem- 
_  onstrated  in  countless  scien¬ 
tific  laboratory  tests — as  well  as  by 
an  ever-increasing  ratio  of  world 
preference — that  Champion  is  the 
better  spark  plug. 

This  is  due  in  very  great  measure 
to  the  Champion  sillimanite 
insulator. 

Sillimanite  is  a  rare  mineral  ex¬ 
clusive  to  Champion.  For  Cham¬ 
pion  owns  and  operates  the  only 
commercial  deposit  of  sillimanite 
known. 

Champion  sillimanite  has  made 
possible  refinements  and  improve¬ 
ments  in  design,  structure  and 
ultimate  performance,  impossible 
of  attainment  with  any  other  ce¬ 
ramic  material. 

Great  mechanical  strength,  ex¬ 
tremely  high  resistance  to  heat 
shock,  remarkable  heat  conduc¬ 
tivity,  and  a  perfect  insulator,  even 
at  extreme  temperatures  —  these 
exclusive  features  make  Cham¬ 
pion  Spark  Plugs  particularly 
adapted  to  high  compression  serv¬ 
ice.  Furthermore  this  remarkable 
insulator  is  practically  impervious 
to  carbon,  oily  deposits,  and  the 
chemical  action  of  today’s  efficient 
high-compression  fuels. 

This  is  why  sillimanite  makes 
Champion  the  better  spark  plug. 
You  can  buy  Champions  with 
every  assiirance  of  better  and  more 
economical  car  operation,  as  do 
two-thirds  of  the  world’s  motorists. 

Champion 

SpavJCPlugs 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 
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With  the  A.  A. 

Poultry  Farmer 


Hens  Have  Tuberculosis 


I  have  lost  quite  a  few  of  my  old  fowls. 
They  get  lame  and  seem  to  have  a 
diarrhea.  They  eat  till  they  are  ready  to 
die  but  get  light  like  a  feather.  I  take 
them  from  the  flock  as  soon  as  I  notice 
any  sick  ones.  When  they  die  I  burn 
them  right  up.  Could  you  tell  me  how  to 
use  it  and  how  often  to  spray  and  could 
you  send  me  a  formula  for  white  wash? 

I  feed  hard  grain  twice  a  day  and  have 
mash  before  them  all  the  time.  Is  cop¬ 
peras  and  carbolic  acid  good  to  use  in 
the  water  and  how  much?  Does  it  af¬ 
fect  laying?  I  want  to  buy  some  young 
pullets  and  put  them  in  with  other  hens 
about  the  middle  of  September  so  I  would 
like  to  get  this  all  cleaned  up. — Mrs.  F. 
C.  M. 

I  HAVE  your  letter  forwarded  to  me 
from  New  York.  The  symptoms 
you  mention  all  seem  to  point  to  tuber¬ 
culosis  in  your  flock  of  hens.  I  should 
advise  you  to  get  rid  of  them  and 
thoroughly  disinfect  your  house  and 
plant  before  you  put  any  young  chick¬ 
ens  in  it  this  fall.  You  will  find  that 
medicine  is  of  little  use  in  trying  to 
save  the  birds.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
in  your  manner  of  feeding,  and  a  nor¬ 
mal  hen  will  thrive  on  a  mash  grain 
ration  without  the  addition  of  tonics  in 
the  drinking  water. 

A  good  formula  for  white-wash  is  as 
follows:  Slake  half  a  bushel  of  good 
strong  lime  in  boiling  water,  using  just 
enough  lime  so  that  the  water  will  just 
cover  it.  When  the  slaking  is  complete 
add  a  little  more  water  and  strain  the 
solution.  Dissolve  a  peck  of  salt  in 
warm  water  and  add  this  to  the  lime 
solution;  mix  and  let  stand  for  a 
couple  of  days.  When  ready  for  use, 
thin  to  the  proper  consistency  and  ap¬ 
ply  it  hot.— L.  H.  HiSCOCK. 


God  Liver  Oil  Now  Being 
Developed 

R.  THEODORE  F.  ZUCKER  of  the 
Department  of  Pathology  of  Colum¬ 
bia  University  has  now  discovered  a 
process  of  separating  in  concentrated 
form  the  anti-rachitic  principles  of  cod 
liver  oil.  One  or  two  drops  of  this 
solution  accomplishes  the  same  result 
as  a  teaspoonful  of  ordinary  cod  liver 
oil,  according  to  Dr.  Zucker.  This  lat¬ 
est  scientific  discovery  will  soon  be 
made  available  for  both  human  and 
animal  consumption.  Contracts  have 
already  been  signed  by  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  for  its  manufacture  both  in 
America  and  in  Great  Britain,  thus 
making  it  available  throughout  the 
world. 

Cod  Liver  Oil  has  for  some  time 
played  a  most  important  part  in  the 
feeding  of  poultry.  Young  chicks,  in 
order  to  grow  into  healthy  birds,  must 
have  either  sunlight  in  quantity,  na- 
ural  or  artificial,  or  else  cod  liver  oil. 
If  they  do  not  receive  either  of  these, 

!  a  condition  of  leg  weakness  results 
which  is  very  similar  to  the  rickets  of 
children. 


A  Question  About  Hen  Fleas 

I  am  coming  for  information  regarding 
an  insect  that  has  invaded  my  hen 
houses.  All  the  known  vermin  extermi¬ 
nators  I  know  have  been  tried  but  to  no 
effect  on  these.  They  are  a  tiny  black 
and  seem  to  skip  or  hop  more  than  fly. 
They  certainly  are  very  much  a  pest. 
They  seem  to  be  in  the  nests  more  than 
elsewhere  but  I  And  them  all  around. 
They  get  on  me  and  certainly  drive  me 
frantic.  They  do  not  lessen  in  cold 
weather  like  most  vermin.  Can  you  tell 
me  what  they  are  and  what  I  can  do  to 
get  rid  of  them. — J.  F.,  New  York. 

From  the  description  you  give  me  in 
your  letter  your  hen  house  is  appar¬ 
ently  invaded  by  a  form  of  flea.  There 
is  a  hen  flea,  not  a  very  common  pest, 


but  I  do  not  see  how  this  can  be  any¬ 
thing  else. 

The  best  insect  remedy  I  know  of  is 
coal  tar.  This  is  a  very  heavy  liquid 
and  should  be  diluted  with  equal  parts 
of  kerosene  oil.  If  possible  use  it  in  a 
pressure  spray,  and  do  not  miss  a 
crack  or  crevice  in  the  house.  When 
you  have  gone  all  over  your  house  with 
this  solution,  clean  it  thoroughly.  If 
possible  use  shavings  in  your  nests; 
they  make  poorer  breeding  grounds  for 
insects. 

You  should  be  able  to  procure  this 
dip  at  any  local  feed  store  in  your 
neighborhood.  Repeat  the  spraying 
every  five  days  until  you  have  used  it 
three  times,  and  I  think  your  trouble 
will  stop. — L.  H.  HiSCOCK. 


The  Rains  Descended  and  the 
Floods  Came 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
clothing,  on  their  way  to  find  a  rail¬ 
road  station  to  get  away  from  there  as 
soon  as  possible.  I  do  not  blame  them! 

There  were  many  thrilling  stories  of 
brave  rescues  during  the  flood.  Cor¬ 
poral  J.  P.  Norton  of  the  State  Police 
is  greatly  to  be  honored  for  his  work 
in  warning  people  of  the  approach  of 
the  flood  and  helping  them  to  the  hills. 
At  the  village  of  Lackawack,  where  one 
man  was  drowned,  scores  of  other 
guests  at  one  of  the  hotels  were  saved 
by  men  who  plunged  time  and  again 
through  flood  waters  up  to  their  waists. 

At  Eureka,  William  Clark  returned 
to  his  submerged  home  to  get  his 
money  after  carrying  his  wife  and  child 
to  safety,  and  was  nearly  drowned  him¬ 
self  in  rescuing  an  aged  couple,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Ryan,  who  lived  nearby. 
Clark  waded  to  the  Ryan  home  and 
attempted  to  get  them  out,  but  was 
swept  from  his  feet  and  hurled  against 
a  tree.  Mrs.  Clark  and  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Hamilton,  a  boarder,  managed 
to  obtain  a  rope  and  get  it  to  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  dragged  him  to  safety.  Clark 
then  with  the  help  of  his  wife  and 
Hamilton  carried  the  rope  to  the  Ryans 
and  dragged  the  couple  to  safety  as 
the  flood  swept  through  their  house. 
William  Millsbaugh  of  Ellenville  was 
another  heroic  figure  of  the  flood.  He 
helped  to  rescue  hundreds  of  men, 
women  and  children  at  the  Napanoch 
Country  Club,  and  as  a  result  of  his 
efforts  he  was  injured  internally  and 
taken  to  the  hospital. 

Space  does  not  permit  an  account  of 
the  scores  of  other  heroic  rescues  which 
took  place.  Sufficient  to  say  that  men 
and  women  measured  up  to  the  highest 
standards  of  bravery  and  courage 
throughout  the  disaster. 

As  I  rode  down  through  the  ruined 
section,  I  could  not  help  but  think  of 
the  taxes  those  towns  will  be  called 
upon  to  pay  in  order  to  restore  the 
roads  and  bridges  again.  With  taxes 
already  at  the  limit  on  farm  property, 
and  with  their  ov/n  personal  damages 
to  stand,  the  necessity  of  raising  more 
public  money  is  almost  the  last  straw. 
One  man  said,  and  he  probably  was  not 
far  from  right,  that  it  would  take  ten 
years  of  increased  taxes  just  to  put 
the  roads  and  bridges  in  order  again. 

But  the  spirit  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  in  all  great  disasters  is  always  an 
inspiration.  Nothing  but  death  can 
put  them  out.  After  the  great  San 
Francisco  fire,  the  people  went  to  work 
with  great  determination  and  built  a 
bigger  and  better  city.  The  Vermont 
floods  of  last  year  had  not  yet  sub¬ 
sided  before  the  Vermont  farmers  were 
busily  engaged  in  bringing  order  out  of 
chaos.  We  could  not  help  but  notice 
the  same  activity  and  the  same  in¬ 
domitable  spirit  in  the  Rondout  Valley. 
They  were  so  busy  that  they  hardly 
had  time  to  talk.  They  did  not  seem 
to  want  any  sympathy  either.  Their 


philosophy  was  that  the  disaster  had 
come,  it  was  spilled  milk,  and  there 
was  no  use  crying  over  it;  the  thino 
to  do  was  to  repair  the  damage  and 
build  again. 

All  through  the  valley  we  noted  the 
American  Agriculturist  sign  posted  on 
practically  every  farm,  and  we  know 
that  these  afflicted  members  will  have 
the  heartfelt  sympathy  of  all  the  rest 
of  the  A. A.  family. 


Wiring  Farm  Buildings 
For  Electricity 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
continued  to  the  barn,  for  it  is  here, 
either  now  or  in  the  future,  that  the 
greatest  use  for  electricity  will  be 
found.  It  is  here  in  the  barn  that  the 
dairy  farmer,  his  children,  or  the  pur¬ 
chaser  of  his  farm  will  want  to  run  a 
milking  machine,  sterilizer,  milk  cooler, 
feed  grinder,  ensilage  cutter,  etc. 

Wiring,  such  as  has  been  described, 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  proper 
operation  of  an  electric  range.  About 
this  one  apparatus  there  is  much  mis¬ 
understanding.  The  electric  range 
economically  and  properly  operated  is 
not  expensive  on  electric  rates  general¬ 
ly  provided  for  this  service.  A  family 
of  three  or  less  will  use,  under  proper 
operation,  from  $3.00  to  $4.00  worth  of 
energy  a  month  on  special  rates  gen¬ 
erally  provided  for  this  agreement. 
Seventy-five  cents  to  one  dollar  is 
added  for  each  person  over  three.  This 
cost  should  be  compared  with  prices 
which  could  be  obtained  by  the  farmer 
should  he  sell  in  the  city  the  wood 
burned  in  his  stove. 

The  same  is  true  of  ice  harvesting 
in  relation  to  the  electric  milk  cooler, 
The  electrical  operating  cost  of  from 
2  to  4  cents  per  can  per  day  (equival¬ 
ent  of  from  10  to  15  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  of  ice)  is  less  than  the  cost  of 
harvesting  ice,  everything  corxsidered. 
The  apparatus  installed  in  a  cork 
lagged  concrete  tank  should  cost  no 
more  than  a  good  ice  house. 

One  or  two  warnings  should  be  given 
the  farmer  who  has  not  already  wired 
his  place. 

First — When  one  electrician  tells  you 
he  will  do-  your  job  for  less  than  an¬ 
other,  make  sure  they  are  both  bidding 
on  the  same  thing.  It  is  best  to  have 
each  specify  in  writing,  just  what  they 
intend  to  do  and  hold  the  successful 
bidder  to  his  contract. 

Second — Not  all,  in  fact  rather  few, 
electricians  know  what  your  require¬ 
ments  are  or  how  to  advise  you.  It  is 
best  therefore  to  communicate  with 
some  agency  who,  through  their  work, 
are  interested  in  making  you  a  satis¬ 
fied  user  of  electricity.  Such  an 
agency  as  the  Society  for  Electric  De¬ 
velopment  at  420  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  can  supply  you  with 
a  copy  of  Red  Seal  wiring  specifications 
■ — the  yard  stick  for  measuring  ade¬ 
quate  wiring.  Another  is  the  power 
company  which  serves  you.  Many  of 
these  companies  have  a  Rural  Service 
Department  in  charge  of  men  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  both  farming  and  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  electricity  to  farm  work. 

Third — For  your,  and  their,  protec¬ 
tion  the  Fire  Insurance  people  have  es¬ 
tablished  a  system  of  inspection  and 
you  should  insist  on  a  certificate  of 
their  approval  before  making  your  last 
payment  for  the  wiring.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  Underwriters’  re¬ 
quirements  cover  only  the  safety  of  an 
electric  installation  and  not  its  con¬ 
venience  and  adequacy. 


Horse-Shoe  Pitcher;  Hooray! 


A  ringer! — Life. 
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Aunt  Janet  s  Corner 

Three  Would  Help  Others  During  Their  Year 


WE  take  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  and  do  I  understand  that 
I  am  to  have  a  year  of  leisure  to  do 
things  I  want  to  do?  I  take  it  then 
I  am  also  to  have  a  little  money  to  ac¬ 
complish  those  odds  and  ends  of  time. 

I  think  the  first  six  months  could  be 
profitably  spent  practically  at  home. 
First  I  would  take  time  to  have  new 
glasses  properly  fitted  and  a  week  or 
so  at  some  quiet  place  to  rest  me 
physically  and  read  a  few  good  books 
and  magazines,^ — then  I  would  take 
time  to  dress  without  hurrying  when 
I  was  going  out,  time  to  attend  mis¬ 
sionary  societies  oftener,  to  devote 
more  time  to  my  S.  S.  class,  time  to 
take  a  few  automobile  rides  slow 
enough  to  enjoy  the  scenery,  time  to 
pick  our  flowers  otherwise  than  just 
necessary  care,  time  to  call  on  friends 
long  neglected  and  some  shut-ins,  time 
to  quilt  a  beloved  quilt  pieced  by  my 
grandmother,  time  to  take  short  trips 
to  Niagara  Falls,  Watkins  Glen  and  a 
few  other  places  of  interest  I  have 


This  artistic  nosegay  is  right  as  it 
stands  to  transfer  to  any  garment  which 
you  wish  it  to  grace,  a  school  girl’s  frock, 
apron  or  vestee.  By  doubling  your  paper 
for  a  reverse  tracing  you  have  a  nice 
motif  for  towels,  pillow  slip  or  scarf.  Use 
a  sheet  of  carbon  paper  and  transfer  di¬ 
rectly  from  this  design  to  your  goods. 


never  seen  andfthe  last  six  months  a 
journey  to  Hawaii  with  my  cousin.  All 
our  lives  we  have  longed  to  go  there. 
Perhaps  include  other  places  going  or 
coming  such  as  Yellowstone  National 
Park. 

There  are  other  things  too  numerous 
to  mention,  which  need  time,  such  as 
music,  French,  etc.,  so  I’ll  say  good¬ 
night. 

•  :i:  *  * 

Would  Make  New  Friends 

1HAD  just  tucked  my  four  children 
into  bed  at  the  close  of  a  busy  wash 
day  and  had  sat  down  for  a  breathing 
spell  before  washing  the  supper  dishes. 
The  American  Agriculturist  lay  near 
and  I  turned  to  Aunt  Janet’s  corner  as 
usual. 

The  first  thing  I  saw  was  your  ques¬ 
tion  “What  would  I  do  with  a  whole 
year  for  myself.”  I  said  at  once,  “Just 
nothing  for  one  whole  year.”  Then  I 
thought  of  all  the  things  I  would  like 
to  do,  after,  say,  a  week’s  rest.  Books, 
music,  flower  gardens,  those  crochet 
patterns  I  have  never  found  time  to  try, 
visits  to  school  friends  I  haven’t  seen 
for  years,  meeting  interesting  strang¬ 
ers.  Then  came  the  “big  idea.”  This 
is  just  what  I  would  do  for  one  whole 


year.  I  would  buy  me  a  car,  not  too 
old  and  rattly  and  not  too  new  and 
shiny,  I  would  strike  out  into  the  lonely 
country  roads,  away  from  state  roads, 
just  the  places  where  young  people  who 
have  no  money  are  trying  to  get  a 
start  and  make  a  home  for  a  family 
and  I  would  stop  where  some  mother 
with  a  house  full  of  babies  and  no  end 
of  work  was  doing  her  bit  for  hu¬ 
manity.  ’  I  would  pitch  in  and  help  her 
or  care  for  the  babies  while  she  took 
a  rest  or  made  a  visit  and  then  I  would 
go  to  the  next  one  who  needed  a  boost. 
If  they  offered  to  pay  me,  I  would  say 
“Buy  yourself  a  new  hat  instead”. 
Wouldn’t  that  be  a  glorious  year? 

*  *  * 

A  Trip  to  Alaska 

IF  some  good  fairy  had  suddenly  ap¬ 
peared  yesterday,  whispering,  “Say 
goodbye  to  that  stack  of  dirty  dishes 
for  one  year”,  I  should  have  spent  the 
year  in  bewilderment  at  my  good  for¬ 
tune.  However,  if  tomorrow  when  I 
am  sweeping  the  hearth  a  kind  genie 
floats  out  from  the  smoke  with  a  simi¬ 
lar  message,  I  shall  say,  “Thank  you, 
dear  sprite.”  Then  if  it  happens  to  be 
a  curious  fairy,  I  shall  tell  it  what  I 
am  telling  you. 

My  first  desire — to  learn — would  be 
accomplished  by  travel.  Having  re¬ 
turned  from  a  trip  to  Alaska  through 
our  Western  States  and  having  told  my 
perspiring,  toiling  friends  of  the  cool 
leisure  I  had  enjoyed,  I  should  board 
the  largest  liner  for  England  to  devote 
my  time  to  the  backgrounds  of  English 
literature.  I  should  sigh  in  Westmin¬ 
ster  Abbey,  dream  in  Stratford,  im¬ 
agine  in  the  London  Coffee  houses. 
When  intellectually  full  of  England,  I 
should  go  to  France.  There  I  should 
study  habits  and  peculiarities  and' 
learn  to  say  more  than  “Parlez-vous 
francais?” 

My  second  desire — to  help — means 
that  I  want  to  go  into  the  poorest  dis¬ 
tricts.  There  I  want  to  give  necessi¬ 
ties,  but  more  than  that,  heart  wishes 
— whether  flowers,  friendship,  or  red 
beads.  If  a  child  needs  a  dress  but 
yearns  for  a  yellow  dress,  I  should  like 
to  give  her  the  yellow  dress. 

When  my  kind  genie  arrives  tomor¬ 
row  to  give  me  my  wish,  it  will  be 
thoughtful  enough  to  bring  a  bag  of 
gold  to  carry  out  my  wish. 

*  *  * 

Dahlia  Show  to  be  Held 
September  26-27 

The  fourteenth  annual  exhibition  of 
the  American  Dahlia  Society  will 
be  held  September  26  and  27  in  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Garden,  New  York  City. 
According  to  William  J.  Rathgeber, 
secretary  of  the  Society,  the  exhibition 
has  grown  to  such  proportions  and 
prominence  that  it  was  found  neces¬ 
sary  to  stage  it  in  a  building  large 
enough  to  display  an  “acre  of  blooms.” 
Mr.  Rathgeber  further  states  that  with 
an  increase  in  the  amount  of  prizes 
offered  in  classes  open  to  both  amateur 
and  professional  growers,  the  exhibition 
will  attract  a  larger  number  of  entries 
than  ever  before. 

Dahlias,  however,  will  not  be  the 
only  flowers  on  display  for  the  premium 
list,  now  in  preparation,  will  have 
classes  also  for  other  fall  flowers,  as 
well  as  fruits  and  vegetables. 

A  special  section  will  be  set  aside 
for  Garden  Club  members,  in  which, 
other  than  dahlia  exhibits,  will  be  com¬ 
petitive  displays  of  rock  garden  ar¬ 
rangements,  cacti,  shrubs,  vines  and 
fall  flowers.  There  will  be  several 
classes  for  large  dahlia  displays,  rang¬ 
ing  from  twenty-five  to  one  hundred 
square  feet. 
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Women  and  Girls  Exhibit  at  State  Fair 

Home  Bureau  and  4-H  Girls  Show  Result  of  Project  Work 


Those  of  us  who  attend  the  New 
York  State  Fair  year  after  year 
have  learned  to  look  for  certain  ex¬ 
hibits  in  certain  places  which  always 
draw  and  hold  the  women’s  attention. 
The  annual  contest  between  the  county 
home  bureaus  exhibiting  projects  which 
have  been  developed  in  their  counties 
has  become  a  classic  event  of  the  fair. 
Each  year  the  competition  grows 
keener;  this  year  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  first  and  second  prize  winners 
was  only  one  point. 

The  winner  of  the  first  prize,  Genesee 
County,  exhibited  lunches  which  are 
particularly  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
rural  schools.  One  hot  dish  each  day 
in  addition  to  the  lunch  brought  by 
the  child  from  home  and  suitable 
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tied  fruit  juices,  pickles  and  a  most 
delectable  array  of  fruit  confections 
and  gift  suggestions.  A  very  practical 
part  of  the  exhibit  was  the  group  of 
cellar-stored  foods,  the  vegetable  bins 
for  root  crops  and  the  stone  crocks  of 
eggs  in  water  glass. 

Ontario  County  Wins  Third  Place 

Ontario  County  took  third  place  with 
their  exhibit,  color  harmony  in  dress. 
Practical  materials  in  harmonious  and 
becoming  colors  were  displayed  in  the 
form  of  ensembles.  A  blue  dress  of 
silk  crepe,  a  blue  felt  hat,  a  grey  coat 
with  blue  scarf  and  gray  hose  made 
one  very  charming  and  useful  group. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  booth  a  brown 
velvet  dress,  tan  fox  scarf,  a  brown 


Genesee  County  Home  Bureau  wins  first  prize  at  New  York  State  Fair 
with  School  Lunch  Exhibit. 
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menus  for  such  a  combination  gave 
splendid  suggestions  for  bettering  the 
health  of  children  who  must  depend  on 
this  type  of  food  for  the  noon  meal. 
The  lunches  on  exhibition  furnished  a 
variety  each  day  without  making  it  too 
difficult  for  the  ordinary  home  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  articles  suggested.  The  school 
would  furnish :  Monday,  soup ;  Tuesday, 
cocoa;  Wednesday,  baked  potato; 
Thursday,  soup;  and  Friday,  egg.  When 
baked  potato  is  served  the  children’s 
lunch  box  might  well  contain,  two 
whole  wheat  sandwiches,  apple,  grape 
and  milk;  with  cream  of  tomato  soup, 
1  whole  wheat  sandwich  of  lettuce  and 
1  whole  wheat  butter  sandwich,  apple 
and  celery  salad,  peach  and  oatmeal 
cookies;  with  hard  cooked  egg,  2  whole 
wheat  sandwiches,  apple,  grape  and 
milk,  and  so  on  through  the  week. 

Heating  Device  Essential 

In  order  to  supply  these  simple  yet 
nourishing  and  appetizing  hot  foods 
the  school  kitchenette  need  not  be  an 
elaborate  affair.  Some  heating  device 
(an  oil  stove  in  the  exhibit)  a  hinged 
work  shelf  and  cupboards  for  dishes 
make  up  the  absolute  necessities.  The 
foods  to  he  cooked  can  be  provided 
either  by  the  parents  or  by  a  local  or¬ 
ganization  interested  in  the  matter. 

Onondaga  County  took  second  place 
with  its  eye-filling,  mouth-watering  ex¬ 
hibit  entitled  “Pood  Preservation”. 
These  foods  were  canned  vegetables 
and  fruits,  jellies,  conserves,  jams,  bot- 


hat,  tan  hose,  shoes  of  brown  suede 
and  kid  made  another  charming  outfit. 
To  show  how  the  idea  of  color  har¬ 
mony  in  dress  may  be  carried  out  to 
the  last  degree,  dainty  accessories  such 
as  handkerchiefs,  scarfs  and  even  a 
travelling  bag  may  carry  out  the  color 
which  one  prefers.  It  is  a  notable  fact 
that  the  prize  winning  booths  and  in 
fact  all  the  competing  booths  have  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  conclusion  that  over-crowd¬ 
ing  does  not  improve  the  appearance  ot 
a  booth. 

Herkimer  County  had  a  most  livable 
and  step-saving  living-dining  room  ex¬ 
hibit  which  demonstrated  the  Home 
Furnishing  project.  An  old  cherry 
table  and  an  antique  pine  side  board 
such  as  one  may  find  in  many  New 
York  State  farm  homes  formed  the 
high  lights  of  this  simple  and  beautiful 
group.  Painted  bookshelves,  an  arm 
chair  upholstered  in  a  neutral  colored 
material,  conveniently  placed  lamps, 
some  tables  and  chairs  for  the  little 
folks,  a  dining  table  at  one  end  with 
an  attractive  lamp  above  it — all  these 
are  entirely  possible  to  anyone  who  is 
deft  with  her  fingers  and  puts  the  time 
and  thought  on  such  a  subject.  The 
shades  for  the  lamps  were  made  of 
brown  wrapping  paper  which  had  been 
oiled  to  make  it  translucent.  The  base 
of  the  hanging  lamp  was  a  brown  pot¬ 
tery  jar  such  as  can  be  found  in  al¬ 
most  any  farm  cellar  in  this  state. 
Pictures  which  were  copies  of  old  mas¬ 
terpieces  reprinted  in  colors  in  maga¬ 


zines  had  been  suitably  framed  and 
properly  placed  on  the  walls.  The  gen- 
eral  effect  was  simple  beauty  and 
comfort. 

Where  to  Get  Building  Helps 

Oswego  County  showed  how  much 
help  is  obtainable  on  the  subject  of 
housing.  A  group  of  magazines,  con¬ 
sultation  offices,  a  chance  to  get  expert 
advice  on  what  makes  a  house  a  home 
is  offered  by  the  county  home  bureau. 

Madison  County  with  its  landscape 
art  and  gardening  exhibit  showed  how 
it  is  possible  by  using  native  shrubs 
and  planting  them  properly  to  make  a 
most  attractive  setting  for  a  farm 
home.  The  broad  stretch  of  open 
lawn,  the  little  bird  hath  of  native 
stones  topped  off  by  a  common  jar 
saucer  painted  green,  the  honest-to- 
goodness  growing  fiowers  around  the 
border  of  the  massed  shrubs  and  the 
trellised  vine  over  the  gateway  made  a 
charming  exhibit.  There  was  food 
for  thought  and  study  and,  best  of  all, 
the  results  were  something  that  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  any  person  with  time,  strength 
and  judgment  to  carry  it  out. 

Schuyler  County  home  bureau  with 
health  as  its  main  idea  and  showing 
proper  food  for  health,  the  necessity 
of  having  teeth  regularly  examined  and 
cleaned,  the  advantages  of  a  toxin 
anti-toxin  clinic  for  children,  a 
thorough  physical  examination  gave  a 
graphic  picture  of  the  main  essentials 
to  healthful  living. 

The  judges  of  these  exhibits  were 
Miss  May  Fillingham  of  the  Albany 
State  Teacher’s  College,  Miss  Vera  Me- 
Crea,  director  of  the  Home  Department 
of  Dairymen’s  League  and  Mrs.  J.  B, 
Smith  of  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

4-H  Girls  Had  Good  Exhibit 

The  4-H  exhibit  of  girls’  work  showed 
that  the  girls  can  well  cover  their  own 
ground  in  the  same  subjects  which 
were  displayed  in  the  women’s  building. 
In  addition  to  the  exhibit  of  canned 
foods,  jellies,  etc.,  there  were  baked 
goods  which  were  muffins,  biscuits, 
cakes  and  candies.  They  have  daily 
demonstrations  on  these  subjects.  One 
of  the  chief  attractions  of  the  girl’s  ex¬ 
hibit  was  the  girl’s  room  which  was 
charming  in  every  detail.  The  couch 
cover  was  unbleached  muslin  with  a 
deep  fiounce  bordered  with  strips  of 
pastel  colored  chambray  sewed  togeth¬ 
er.  Some  of  the  same  pastel  chambray 
had  been  sewed  in  modernistic  design 
for  a  couch  pillow.  The  dressing  table 
also  had  a  deep  flounce  of  prettily 
flowered  print ;  an  old  fashioned  mirror, 
a  pine  desk,  simple  bookshelves  painted 
green,  green  dotted  marquisette  cur¬ 
tains,  a  rocker  and  straight  chair  with 
a  chair  pad  of  the  pastel  colored  goods 
and*  simple  rag  rugs  made  up  the 
furnishings  of  this  room  which  would 
please  the  heart  of  even  the  most 
fastidious. 

The  health  features  of  the  junior  ex¬ 
hibit  were  emphasized  by  the  booths 
showing  good  posture,  proper  food  and 
healthful  shoes.  The  clothing,  dresses, 
undies,  aprons  and  dress  accessories 
such  as  collars  and  cuffs,  would  he 
creditable  to  older  women.  They  were 
well  designed,  harmoniously  colored 
and  well  made. 


Keep  Foods  From  Burning 

I  HAVE  found  that  the  grate  from  the 
top  of  the  oil  stove  (that  removable 
piece)  that  rests  on  the  top  of  the  oil- 
stove  over  the  burner)  makes  an  ex¬ 
cellent  hot  plate  to  use  on  the  kitchen 
stove.  You  can  cook  things  like  ce¬ 
reals,  marmalade  and  puddings,  thor¬ 
oughly  without  burning.  I  use  it  every 
day  and  don’t  see  why  I  did  not  think 
of  it  sooner. — "Betty”. 
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At  the  fag  end  of  the  summer  when 
even  gree*n  peas  and  green  corn  have 
lost  their  charm,  or  out  of  the  vegetable 
sand  pile  in  early  fall  the  versatile  beet 
comes  with  an  appeal  not  only  to  the 
palate  but  to  the  eye  as  well.  Beets  do 
not  keep  well  in  an  open  bin,  but  if 
buried  in  a  pile  of  sand  in  one  corner 
of  the  vegetable  cellar,  will  retain  their 
plumpness  and  flavor  well  into  the 
winter. 

As  a  garnish  for  salads,  boiled  beets 
niay  be  cut  into  roses,  crescents,  stars, 
or  even  figures,  being  first  sliced  rather 
thin  and  then  cut  out  with  a  sharp 
knife  or  cookie  cutter,  and  they  may 
also  be  used  as  a  garnish  for  mashed 
potatoes  or  cold  slaw. 

Baked  Beets 

Wash  six  medium  sized  beets,  wipe 
dry  and  bake  in  an  oven  heated  to 
over  300  F.  until  they  are  tender.  In 
testing  them  press  quickly  with  the 
fore  finger  instead  of  piercing  with  a 
fork.  When  done,  cool  just  enough 
that  they  can  be  handled,  pare  and 


Novel  Side  Closing 


Ways  To  Use  Beets 

T/iis  Colorful  Vegetable  Is  Full  of  Possibilities 


Coat  Dress  No.  2576  with  its  unusual 
neck  line  and  side-closing  presents  a 
most  attractive  tailored  style.  In  the 
colorful  tweeds  or  plaids  with  a  match- 
wg  suede  belt  this  design  answers  the 
need  for  a  general  purpose  frock.  The 
pattern  cuts  in  sizes  16,  18  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42  inches  bust  measure.  For  the 
^Q-inch  size  it  requires  2%  yards  of  40 
inch  material  with  %  yard  of  36  inch 
^ntrasting  and  3  yards  of  binding. 
Price  13c. 

TO  ORDER;  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  correct  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although 
coin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c  for 
tte  Fall  Fashion  Catalog  and  send  to 
Pattern  Department,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  461-4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


slice.  Pile  on  a  heated  platter  and 
serve  with  a  sauce  made  of  melted 
butter,  salt,  pepper  and  a  very  little 
sugar. — L.  M.  T. 

Do  not  expect  to  have  baked  beets 
for  dinner  unless  you  allow  plenty  of 
time  for  long  and  slow  baking.  How¬ 
ever,  you  will  like  the  results  so  well 
that  you  won’t  mind  starting  in  plenty 
of  time. 

* *  *  * 

Buttered  Beets 

Wash  beets  carefully  without  break¬ 
ing  the  skin,  and  cook  in  salted  water 
until  tender.  Drain,  remove  skins  and 
slice.  To  each  cupful  of  beets  add  one 


Modish  Blouse 


Blouse  Pattern  No.  ,3409  is  valuable  for 
the  well  dressed  woman  this  season.  It 
offers  a  good  opportunity  to  make  over 
some  of  those  good  materials  by  com¬ 
bining  figured  blouse  and  pleated  skirt  of 
plain  color.  It  is  just  as  good  for  the 
lovely  new  materials  too.  It  cuts  in  sizes 
16.  18  years,  36,  38,  40,  42,  and  44  inches 
bust  measure.  The  36-inch  size  required 
1%  yards  of  ^Q-inch  material.  Price  13c. 


teaspoonful  of  butter,  one  fourth  tea¬ 
spoonful  salt  and  half  as  much  pepper. 
Put  in  hot  pan  until  smoking  hot,  gar¬ 
nish  with  celery  tips  and  serve. — 

L.  M.  T. 

*  *  * 

Pickled  Beets 

Wash  medium  sized  beets  and  cook 
in  salted  water  until  tender.  Let  cool, 
pare  and  Slice.  Pack  slices  in  a  stone 
jar  allowing  one  thin  slice  of  onion  to 
each  layer  of  sliced  beet.  To  vinegar 
enough  to  cover  the  beets,  add  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  grated  ^horseradish  and  eight 
cloves,  pour  over  the  beets  and  let 
stand  twenty-four  hours  before  using. 
Do  not  attempt  to  keep  this  pickle  over 
three  or  four  days. — L.  M.  T. 

Grated  horseradish  gives  a  little 
“snap”  to  this  dish. 

Hi  Hi  ^ 

Beets  in  Drawn  Butter  Sauce 

Melt  two  tablespoonfuls  butter  in  a 
saucepan,  add  three  tablespoonfuls 
flour  and  stir  until  thoroughly  blended. 
Add  slowly  while  stirring  constantly 
one  cupful  boiling  water  and  boil  four 
minutes  continuing  the  stirring.  Add 
four  tablespoonfuls  hot  sweet  cream 
and  four  tablespoonsfuls  mild  vinegar 
and  a  seasoning  of  salt  and  pepper. 
Into  this  sauce  put  two  cupfuls  hot 
beets  that  have  been  boiled  in  salted 


water,  pared  and  cut  in  dice.  Serve 
as  soon  as  hot. — L.  M.  T. 

The  slightly  acid  taste  of  this  sauce 
gives  a  very  pleasant  flavor  to  the 
beets.  The  beautiful  bright  red  color 
of  beets  as  well  as  their  delicious  flavor 
can  do  wonders  towards  dressing  up 
a  menu. 

*  * 

Spiced  Beets 

Wash  and  cook  small  beets  in  salted 
water.  Remove  skins  and  quarter 
lengthwise.  Heat  one  tablespoonful 
salad  oil  and  drop  the  beets  in  this  un¬ 
til  thoroughly  heated.  Add  one  cupful 
(small)  water,  two  tablespoonfuls 
brown  sugar,  one  half  teaspoonful  cin¬ 
namon  and  a  dust  of  nutmeg.  Cook 
until  sugar  is  melted  and  thoroughly 
blended  with  other  ingredients.  Chill 
and  serve  cold  as  a  relish. — L.  M.  T. 

If  vinegar  is  hot  allowed  in  your 
diet  these  spiced  beets  will  prove  a 
pleasant  variety  from  the  ordinary 
plain  beets. 


A  housecleaning  hint... 

Wherever  housecleaning  calls  for 
soap-and-water,  take  advantage  of  the 
extra  help  of  Pels -Naptha.  [You  see, 
Fels-Naptha  brings  you  two  excellent 
cleaners  instead  of  one.  Golden  soap 
and  plenty  of  dirt- loosening  naptha. 
And  it’s  only  natural  that  two  cleaners 
working  hand  in  hand  get  the  dirt  out 
with  less  work  on  your  part.  That’s  why, 
.for  painted  woodwork,  floors,  windows, 
etc.,  as  well  as  for  the  family  wash  — 

Nothing  can  take  the  place  of 

FELS-NAPTHA 

BUY  IT  BY  THE  CARTON  OF  TEN  BARS 


When  laundering  cotton  rugs,  .try 
starching  them.  They  will  stay  clean 
longer  and  be  smoother  on  the  floor. — 
Mrs.  M.  L. 


HADES  -  Save  Z57o 

Order  direct  from  factory. 
We  pay  all  delivery  charges. 
Write  for  free  catalog  and  samples. 

STANDARD  WINDOW  SHADE  CO. 
426  Albee  Square,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


If  You  Want 
Good  Nerves 

You  Need 

Good  Sleep 


iirm 

WHEN  your  nerves  go  'you  go.  Grit, 
gumption,  and  stimulants  may  help 
you  for  awhile  but  sleep  is  the  only 
lasting  remedy.  “You  live  only  as  you 
sleep.”  And  for  good  sleep  you  ought 
to  have  the  Foster  Ideal  Bedspring. 
When  you  rest  upon  the  Ideal  its  120 
super  tempered  spirals  mould  to  your 
form.  They  support  your  spine,  and 
provide  for  more  perfect  relaxation.  The 
result  is  better  sleep.  Your  nerves  get 
greater  nourishment  and  you  wake  up 
refreshed.  That’s  why  when  you  pur¬ 
chase  a  bedspring  you  should  insist  upon 
getting  the  genuine  Foster  Ideal. 

Sold  at  most  furniture  dealers 
and  department  stores 

Foster  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  Utica,  N.Y. 

Western  Factory  St.  Louis,  Mo* 

Makers  of  Foster  Ideal  Metal  Beds,  Foster  Toe-Trip 
Cribs,  Foster  Day  Beds  and  Foster  Ideal  Springs  — 
the  bedspring  that  supports  the  spine. 
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The  Little 

WITH  the  breaking  of  light  over  the 
mountain,  breakfast  was  over  and 
the  work  of  the  day  began.  Tom  was  oft 
to  help  a  neighbor  “snake”  logs  down 
the  mountain  and  into  Kingdom  Come, 
where  they  would  be  “rafted”  and 
floated  on  down  the  river  to  the  capi¬ 
tal — if  a  summer  tide  should  come — 
to  be  turned  into  fine  houses  for  the 
people  of  the  Bluegrass.  Dolph  and 
Rube  disappeared  at  old  Joel’s  order  to 
“go  meet  them  sheep.”  Melissa  helped 
her  mother  clear  away  the  table  and 
wash  the  dishes;  and  Chad,  out  of  the 
tail  of  his  eye,  saw  her  surreptitiously 
feeding  greedy  Jack,  while  old  Joel 
still  sat  by  the  fire,  smoking  silently. 
Chad  stepped  outside.  The  air  .was 
chill,  but  the  mists  were  rising  and  a 
long  band  of  rich,  warm  light  lay  over 
a  sloping  spur  up  the  river,  and  where 
this  met  the  blue  morning  shadows,  the 
dew  was  beginning  to  drip  and  to 
sparkle.  Chad  could  not  stand  inaction 
long,  and  his  eye  lighted  up  when  he 
heard  a  great  bleating  at  the  foot  of 
the  spur  and  the  shouts  of  men  and 
boys.  Just  then  the  old  mother  called 
from  the  rear  of  the  cabin: 

“Joel,  them  sheep  air  cornin’!” 

The  big  form  of  the  old  hunter  filled 
the  doorway  and  Jack  bounded  out  be¬ 
tween  his  legs,  while  little  Melissa  ap¬ 
peared  with  two  books,  ready  for 
school.  Down  the  road  came  the  flock 
of  lean  mountain-sheep,  Dolph  and 
Rube  driving  them.  Behind,  slouched 
the  Dillon  tribe — Daws  and  Whizzer 
and  little  Tad;  Daws’s  father.  Old  Tad, 
long,  lean,  stooping,  crafty;  and  two 
new  ones — cousins  to  Daws — ^Jake  and 
Jerry,  the  giant  twins. 

“Joel  Turner,”  said  old  Tad,  sourly, 
“here’s  yo’  sheep!” 

Joel  had  bought  the  Dillons’  sheep 
and  meant  to  drive  them  to  the  county- 
seat  ten  miles  down  the  river.  There 
had  evidently  been  a  disagreement  be¬ 
tween  the  two  when  the  trade  was 
made,  for  Joel  pulled  out  a  gray  pouch 
of  coonskin,  took  from  it  a  roll  of  bills, 
and,  without  counting  them,  held  them 
out. 

“Tad  Dillon,”  he  said,  shortly,  “here’s 
yo’  money!” 

The  Dillon  father  gave  possession 
with  a  gesture  and  the  Dillon  faction, 
including  Whizzer  and  the  giant  twins, 
drew  aside  together — the  father  mo¬ 
rose;  Daws  watching  Dolph  and  Rube 
with  a  look  of  much  meanness;  little 
Tad  behind  him,  watching  Chad,  his 
face  screwed  up  with  hate;  and  Whiz¬ 
zer,  pretending  not  to  see  Jack,  but 
darting  a  surreptitious  glance  at  him 
now  and  then,  for  then  and  there  was 
starting  a  feud  thatvwas  to  run  fierce¬ 
ly  on,  long  after  the  war  was  done. 

“Git  my  hoss.  Rube,”  said  old  Joel, 
and  Rube  turned  to  the  stable,  while 
Dolph  kept  an  eye  on  the  sheep,  which 
were  lying  on  the  road  or  straggling 
down  the  river.  As  Rube  opened  the 
stable-door,  a  dirty  white  object  bound¬ 
ed  out,  and  Rube,  with  a  loud  curse, 
tumbled  over  backward  into  the  mud, 
while  a  fierce  old  ram  dashed  with  a 
triumphant  bleat  for  the  open  gate. 
Beelzebub,  as  the  Turner  mother  had 
christened  the  mischievous  brute,  had 
been  placed  in  the  wrong  stall  and 
Beelzebub  was  making  for  freedom. 
He  gave  another  triumphant  baa  as  he 
swept  between  Dolph’ s  legs  and 
through  the  gate,  and,  with  an  answer¬ 
ing  chorus,  the  silly  sheep  sprang  to 
their  feet  and  followed.  A  sheep  hates 
water,  but  not  more  than  he  loves  a 
leader,  and  Beelzebub  feared  nothing. 
Straight  for  the  water  of  the  low  ford 
the  old  conqueror  made  and,  in  the 
wake  of  his  masterful  summons,  the 
flock  swept,  like  a  Mormon  household, 
after  him.  Then  was  there  a  commo¬ 
tion  indeed.  Old  Joel  shouted  and 
swore;  Dolph  shouted  and  swore  and 
Rube  shouted  and  swore.  Old  Dillon 
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smiled  grimly,  Daws  and  litle  Tad 
shouted  with  derisive  laughter,  and  the 
big  twins  grinned.  The  mother  came 
to  the  door,  broom  in  hand,  and,  with 
a  frowning  face,  watched  the  sheep 
splash  through  the  water  and  into  the 
woods  across  the  river.  Little  Melissa 
looked  frightened.  Whizzer,  losing  his 
head,  had  run  down  after  the  sheep, 
barking  and  hastening  their  flight,  un¬ 
til  called  back  \tith  a  mighty  curse 
from  old  Joel,  while  Jack  sat  on  his 
haunches  looking  at  Chad  and  waiting 
for  orders. 

“How  air  we  goin’  to  git  them  sheep 
back?”  said  Joel.  Up  and  up  rose  the 
bleating  and  baaing,  for  Beelzebub,  like 


the  prince  of  devils  that  he  was,  seem¬ 
ed  bent  on  making  all  the  mischief  pos¬ 
sible. 

“How  air  we  goin’  to  git’  em  back?” 

Chad  nodded  then,  and  Jack  with  an 
eager  yelp  made  for  the  river — Whizzer 
at  his  heels.  Again  old  Joel  yelled  fur¬ 
iously,  as  did  Dolph  and  Rube,  and 
Whizzer  stopped  and  turned  back  with 
a  drooping  tail,  but  Jack  plunged  in. 
He  knew  but  one  voice  behind  him  and 
Chad’s  was  not  in  the  chorus. 

“Call  yo’  dawg  back,  boy,”  said  Joel, 
sternly,  and  Chad  opened  his  lips  with 
anything  but  a  call  for  Jack  to  come 
back — it  was  instead  a  fine  high  yell 
of  encouragement  and  old  Joel  was 
speechless. 

“That  dawg’ll  kill  them  sheep,”  said 
Daws  Dillon  aloud. 

Joel’s  face  was  red  and  his  eyes 
rolled. 

“Call  that  damned  feist  back,  I  tell 
ye,”  he  shouted  at  last.  “Hyeh,  Rube, 
git  my  gun.  git  my  gun!” 

Rube  started  for  the  house,  but  Chad 
laughed.  Jack  had  reached  the  other 
bank  now,  and  was  flashing  like  a  ball 
of  gray  light  through  the  weeds  and 
up  into  the  woods;  and  Chad  slipped 
down  the  bank  and  into  the  river,  hie¬ 
ing  him  on  excitedly. 

Joel  was  beside  himself  and  he,  too, 
lumbered  down  to  the  river,  followed 
by  Dolph,  while  the  Dillons  roared 
from  the  road. 

“Boy!”  he  roared.  “Eh,  boy,  eh! 
what’s  his  name,  Dolph?  Call  him 
back,  Rolph,  call  the  little  devil  back. 
If  I  don’t  wear  him  out  with  a  hickory; 
holler  fer  ’em,  damn  ’em!  Heh-o-oo-ee!” 
The  old  hunter’s  bellow  rang  through 
the  woods  like  a  dinner-horn.  Dolph 
was  shouting,  too,  but  Jack  and  Chad 
seemed  to  have  gone  stone-deaf;  and 
Rube,  who  had  run  down  with  the  gun, 
started  with  an  oath  into  the  river 
himself,  but  Joel  halted  him. 

“Hoi’  on,  hoi’  on!”  he  said,  listening. 
“By  the  eternal,  he’s  a-roundin’  ’em 
up!”  The  sheep  were  evidently  much 
scattered,  to  judge  from  the  bleating; 
but  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  they 
could  hear  Jack’s  bark,  while  Chad 
seemed  to  have  stopped  in  the  woods 
and,  from  one  place,  was  shouting  or¬ 
ders  to  his  dog.  Plainly,  Jack  was  no 
sheep-killer  and  by  and  by  Dolph  and 
Rube  left  off  shouting,  and  old  Joel’s 
face  became  placid;  and  all  of  them 


from  swearing  helplessly  fell  to  waiting 
quietly.  Soon  the  bleating  became  less 
and  less,  and  began  to  concentrate  on 
the  mountain-side.  Not  far  below,  they 
could  hear  Chad: 

“Coo-oo-sheep !  Coo-oo-sh’p-cooshy- 
cooshy-coo-oo-sheep !” 

The  sheep  were  answering.  They 
were  coming  down  a  ravine,  and  Chad’s 
voice  rang  out  above: 

“Somebody  come  across,  an’  stand  on 
each  side  o’  the  holler.” 

Dolph  and  Rube  waded  across  then, 
and  soon  the  sheep  came  crowding 
down  the  narrow  ravine  with  Jack 
barking  behind  them  and  Chad  shooing 
them  down.  But  for  Dolph  and  Rube, 


Beelzebub  would  ^have  led  them  up  or 
down  the  river,  And  it  was  hard  work 
to  get  him  into  the  water  until  Jack, 
who  seemed  to  know  what  the  matter 
was,  sharply  nipped  several  sheep  near 
him.  These  sprang  violently  forward, 
too,  and  Beelzebub  was  thrust  from  the 
bank.  Nothing  else  being  possible,  the 
old  ram  settled  himself  with  a  snort 
into  the  water  and  made  for  the  other 
shore.  Chad  and  Jack  followed  and, 
when  they  reached  the  road,  Beelzebub 
was  again  a  prisoner;  the  sheep, 
swollen  like  sponges,  were  straggling 
down  the  river,  and  Dillons  and  Turn¬ 
ers  were  standing  around  in  silence. 
Jack  shook  himself  and  dropped  pant¬ 
ing  in  the  dust  at  his  master’s  feet, 
without  so  much  as  an  upward  glance 
or  a  lift  of  his  head  for  a  pat  of  praise. 
As  old  Joel  raised  one  foot  heavily  to 
his  stirrup,  he  grunted,  quietly: 

“Well,  I  be  damned.”  And  when  he 
was  comfortably  in  his  saddle  he  said 
again,  with  unction: 

“I  do  be  damned.  I’ll  just  take  that 
dawg  to  help  drive  them  sheep  down 
to  town.  Come  on,  boy.” 

Chad  started  joyfully,  but  the  old 
mother  called  from  the  door:  “Who’s 
a-goin’  to  take  this  gal  to  school,  I’d 
like  to  know?” 

Old  Joel  pulled  in  his  horse,  straight¬ 
ened  one  leg,  and  looked  all  around — 
first  at  the  Dillons,  who  had  started 
away,  then  at  Dolph  and  Rube,  who 
were  moving  determinedly  after  the 
sheep  (it  was  Court  Day  in  town  and 
they  could  not  miss  Court  Day),  and 
then  at  Chad,  who  hllted. 

“Boy,”  he  said,  “don’t  you  want  to  go 
to  school — you  ought  to  go  to  school?” 

“Yes,”  said  Chad,  obediently,  though 
the  trip  to  town — and  Chad  had  never 
been  to  a  town — was  a  sore  temptation. 

“Go  on,  then,  an’  tell  the  teacher  I 
sent  ye.  Here,  Mammy — eh,  what’s  yo’ 
name,  boy?  Oh,  Mammy — Chad,  here, 
’ll  take  her.  Take  good  keer  o’  that 
gal,  boy,  an’  learn  yo’  a-b-abs  like  a 
man  now.” 

Melissa  came  shyly  forward  from  the 
door  and  Joel  whistled  to  Jack  and 
called  him,  but  Jack,  though  he  liked 
nothing  better  than  to  drive  sheep,  lay 
still,  looking  at  Chad. 

“Go  ’long.  Jack,”  said  Chad,  and 
Jack  sprang  up  and  was  off,  though  he 
stopped  again  and  looked  back,  and 
(Chad  had  to  teU  him  again  to  go  on. 


In  a  moment  dog,  men,  and  sheep 
were  moving  in  a  cloud  of  dust  around 
a  bend  in  the  road  and.  little  Melissa 
was  at  the  gate. 

“Take  good  keer  of  ’Lissy,”  said  the 
mother  from  the  porch,  kindly;  and 
Chad,  curiously  touched  all  at  once  by 
the  trust  shown  him,  stalked  ahead 
like  a  little  savage,  while  Melissa  with 
her  basket  followed  silently  behind. 
The  boy  never  thought  of  taking  the 
basket  himself — that  is  not  the  way  of 
men  with  women  in  the  hills — and  not 
once  did  he  look  around  or  speak  on 
the  way  up  the  river  and  past  the 
blacksmith’s  shop  and  the  grist-mill 
just  beyond  the  mouth  of  Kingdom 
Come;  but  when  they  arrived  at  the 
log  school-house  it  was  his  turn  to  be 
shy  and  he  hung  back  to  let  Melissa 
go  in  first.  Within,  there  was  no  floor 
but  the  bare  earth,  no  window  but  the 
cracks  between  the  logs,  and  no  desks 
but*  the  flat  sides  of  slabs,  held  up  by 
wobbling  pegs.  On  one  side  were  girls 
in  linsey  and  homespun — some  thin, 
undersized,  underfed,  and  with  weak, 
dispirited  eyes  and  yellow  tousled  hair; 
others,  round-faced,  round-eyed,  dark, 
and  sturly;  most  of  them  large- waisted 
and  round-shouldered — especially  the 
older  ones — from  work  in  the  fields; 
but,  now  and  then,  one  like  Melissa, 
the  daughter  of  a  valley-farmer,  erect, 
agile,  spirited,  intelligent.  On  the 
other  side  were  the  boys,  in  physical 
characteristics  the  same  and  suggest¬ 
ing  the  same  social  divisions:  at  the 
top  the  farmer — now  and  then  a  slave¬ 
holder  and  perhaps  of  gentle  blood— 
who  had  dropped  by  the  way  on 
the  westward  march  of  civilization 
and  had  cleared  some  rich  river- 
bottom  and  a  neighboring  summit  of 
the  mountains,  where  he  sent  his  sheep 
and  cattle  to  graze;  where  a  creek 
opened  into  this  valley  some  free-set- 
tler,  whose  grandfather  had  fought  at 
King’s  Mountain — usually  of  Scotch- 
Irish  descent,  often  English,  but  some¬ 
times  German  or  sometimes  even 
Huguenot — would  have  his  rude  home 
of  logs;  under  him,  and  in  wretched 
cabins  at  the  head  of  the  creek 
or  on  the  washed  spur  of  the 
mountain  above,  or  in  some  “dead¬ 
enin’  ”  still  higher  up  and  swept  by 
mists  and  low-trailing  clouds,  the  poor 
white  trash — worthless  descendants  of 
the  servile  and  sometimes  criminal 
class  who  might  have  traced  their 
origin  back  to  the  slums  of  London- 
hand-to-mouth  tenants  of  the  valley- 
aristocrat,  hewers  of  wood  for  him  in 
the  lowlands  and  upland  guardians  of 
his  cattle  and  sheep.  And  finally, 
walking  up  and  down  the  earth  floor- 
stern  and  smooth  of  face  and  of  a  pre- 
ter-natural  dignity  hardly  to  be  found 
elsewhere — the  mountain  school-mas¬ 
ter. 

It  was  a  “blab  school,”  as  the  moun¬ 
taineers  characterize  a  school  in  which 
the  pupils  study  aloud,  and  the  droning 
chorus — as  shrill  as  locust  cries— 
ceased  suddenly  when  Chad  came  in, 
and  every  eye  was  turned  on  him  with 
a  sexless  gaze  of  curiosity  that  made 
his  face  redden  and  his  heart  throb, 
but  he  forgot  them  when  the  school¬ 
master  pierced  him  with  eyes  that 
seemed  to  shoot  from  under  his  heavy 
brows  like  a  strong  light  from  deep 
darkness.  Chad  met  them,  nor  did  his 
chin  droop,  and  Caleb  Hazel  saw  that 
the  boy’s  face  was  frank  and  honest, 
and  that  his  eye  was  fearless  and  kind, 
and,  without  question,  he  motioned  to 
a  seat — with  one  wave  of  his  hand  set¬ 
ting  Chad  on  the  corner  of  a  slab  and 
the  studious  drone  to  vibrating  again. 
When  the  boy  ventured  to  glance 
around,  he  saw  Daws  Dillon  in  one  cor¬ 
ner,  making  a  face  at  him,  and  little 
Tad  scowling  from  behind  a  book:  and 
on  the  other  side,  among  the  girls,  he 

^Continued  on  Page  22 )j 


The  Story  Thus  Far 

CHAD  plans  to  leave  “Lonesome”  with  his  dog,  “Jack.”  His  foster 
parents  are  both  dead  from  the  plague  and  plans  have  been  laid  to 
bind  Chad  out  to  a  hard  fisted  neighbor.  After  the  funeral,  Chad  col¬ 
lects  a  rifle,  some  powder,  and  shot  and  a  haversack  and  with  “Jack” 
by  his  side,  starts  out  for  unknown  parts.  They  sleep  on  the  mountain, 
and  late  the  next  day,  with  ammunition  almost  exhausted,  Chad  decides 
that  it  is  necessary  to  start  down  the  other  side  of  the  mountain.  Along 
toward  evening  they  find  a  cow — evidence  that  a  house  is  near — and  as 
they  follow  her  down  the  mountain,  they  suddenly  come  on  a  group  of 
boys  and  a  dog.  Chad  has  no  desire  to  meet  the  world  as  an  enemy 
but  it  appears  that  trouble  may  be  unavoidable.  The  dog  and  two  boys 
start  a  fight,  but  Chad  and  Jack  give  such  a  good  account  of  themselves 
that  the  three  Turner  boys  take  them  home  where  they  get  a  good 
meal  and  a  night’s  lodging. 
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DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


Classified  Ads 

A  Place  to  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 


Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Classified  ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a  word.  The  minimum 
charge  per  insertion  is  $1.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and 
whole  number,  including  name  and  address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main 
St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven  words. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

.Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired. 
Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low 
rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany 
your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


PATENT  ATTORNEYS 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


collie  puppies  Males,  open  and  spayed  females, 
from  registered  stock.  Ulus,  circular  free.  BEAM 
WINGEBD.  Chambersburg.  Pa. 

COON  HOUNDS — Babbit  hounds  and  Spaniels,  Si 

ages,  trained  and  partly  trained  on  approval.  LAKE 
SHORE  ICENNELS.  Ilimrod.  N.  Y. 

HUNDBED  HUNTING  HOUNDS— Cheap.  SuppUes. 
Catalog.  KASKENNELS,  HC  45,  Herrick,  Ill. 

pedigreed  GEBMAN  I’OLICE  pups.  Farm  raised. 
JIales  $20.  Females  $15.  ELI  A.  SHORT.  George¬ 
town,  Del. _ 

PRICES  SMASHED  on  pure  bred  Chinchilla  Rab¬ 
bits.  Bargain  on  White  Fantail  Pigeons.  J.  PHILIP- 
THOM.4S,  Ulysses,  Pa. 

COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES— Any  color.  Ideal 
pheasant  hunters  and  pets.  Price  $10  up.  HUBBELL’S 
KENNELS,  Odessa,  N.  Y. _ 

GAME-GETTER  BEAGLES  the  all  purpose  hunting 
dog.  Four  months  puppies  on  approval.  Circular. 
RAILWAY  VIEW  FARMS,  Hastings,  N.  Y. _ 

TRAINED  FEMALE  I’OINTER — Pohios  strain.  9  mo. 
$45.  Beautiful  2  jt.  black  Police,  female  $15.  Wolf 
gray  male,  4  yT.  $15.  VERONICA  STABB,  Oriskany 
Falls,  N.  Y. 


LIVE  STOCK 


Cattle 

FOR  SALE — Guernsey  Bulls  2  to  13  mos.,  some  from 
A.  B.  Dams.  Registered  and  accredited.  S.  W. 
TOWNSEND,  Cochranville,  Pa. _ 

_ Sheep _ 

REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS 
with  size  and  quality.  The  kind  that  give  satis¬ 
faction.  FRED  VAN  VLEET  &  SONS,  Lodi.  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 

PULLETS— WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Jersey  Black  Giants 
from  free  range,  all  ages,  ready  for  shipment.  OLEN 
HOPKINSON,  South  Columbia.  N.  Y. _ 

Baby  Chicks 

CHICKS  C.O.D.  100  Rocks  or  Reds  $10;  Leghorns. 
$8;  Heavy  mixed  $8:  Light  $7.  Delivery  guaranteed. 
Feeding  system,  raising  95%  to  maturity,  free.  C.  M. 
LAUVEB,  Box  26.  McAlisterville,  Pa.  


FARM  EQUIPMENT 

M^VNURE  SPREADERS  $114.  and  $119.  and  Pack¬ 
ers  $77.50  direct  from  factory  to  farmer.  Write  BOX 
287,  Liberty,  Indiana. _ 

CIDER  I’RESS,  good  second  hand,  for  sale,  also 
catalog  of  racks,  cloths,  graters  and  supplies  free. 
F.  PALMER.  Coscob,  Conn. 

RICH  .MAN’S  CORN  Harvester,  poor  man’s  price — 

only  $25.00  with  bundle  typing  attachment.  Free  cata¬ 
log  showing  pictures  of  harvester.  PROCESS  CO., 
Salina.  Kan.  _ 

Stanchions 

CRUMB’S  STANCHIONS  are  guaranteed  to  please 
the  purchaser.  They  are  shipped  subject  to  trial  in 
the  buyers’  stable.  They  are  right.  Also  steel  partitions, 
stalls  and  stanchions.  Water  bowls.  Litter  and  Feed 
Carriers,  and  other  barn  equipment.  Send  for  booklet. 
WALLACE  B.  CRUMB,  Box  A.  Forrestville,  Conn. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE — 90  Acre  potato,  poultry  and  dairy  farm, 
comfortable  12  room  house.  large  poultry  house,  barn, 
other  buildings.  Near  good  markets,  schools  and 
churches.  RANDAL  DAVIS.  R.  D.  1.  Marathon,  N.  Y. 

GENTLEMAN’S  FARM  HOME,  close  to  town.  86 
acres,  bordered  by  trout  stream,  wonderful  scenery; 
garden-like  soil,  fine  timber  lot,  fruit ;  dwelling  is  a 
real  home,  furnace,  electricity,  pure  spring  water;  a 
country  paradise  and  a  money  maker;  photo.  JOHN 
SCOTT,  Owner,  Eagle  Bridge,  Rensselaer  Co..  N.  Y. 


IF  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED  in  buying  a  farm  in 
one  of  the  most  fertile  sections  of  New  York  State, 
where  diversified  farming  has  been  carried  on  suc¬ 
cessfully  for  years;  excellent  blue  grass  pastures,  and 
where  the  purebred  cattle  and  thoroughbred  horse  in¬ 
dustry  is  growing,  write  LEO  M.  ALLEN.  Geneseo,  N. 
Y.  "IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE  GENESEE  COUNTRY.’’ 


LIVE  GOOD  WHILE  MAIvING  A  GOOD  LIVING 
ON  THE  DEL-MAB-VA-PENINSULA.  Low  priced, 
liighly  productive  farm  land.  Town  and  waterfront 
homes.  Three  to  ten  hours  to  largest  Eastern  markets 
by  motor  truck.  No  snow.  Little  freezing.  I'inest 
concrete  liighways.  Handsome  descriptive  booklet.  FREE. 
Address  149  DEL-MAR-VA  Building.  Salisbury,  Md. 


LUMBER— BUILDING 
SUPPLIES 


ROOFING  PAPER,  3-ply.  $1.35  per  roll,  100  sq-ft. 
Prepaid.  Asphalt  shingles,  roofcoating,  paint.  Send  for 
price  list.  WINIKER  BROS..  Millis,  Mass. 


FOB  SALE— 12x24  spruce  stave  silo,  $207.80,  com¬ 
plete  with  roof.  Other  sizes  at  proportionate  prices. 
Prompt  shipments.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  INC.,  Lacey- 
rille.  Pa. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

A  PAYING  I’OSl'TION  OPEN  to  representative  of 
character.  Take  orders  shoes-hosiery  direct  to  wearer. 
Good  Income.  I’ermanent.  Write  now  for  free  book 
"Getting  Ahead.”  TANNERS  SHOE  MITG..  3009,  C. 
St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


HELP  WANTED 

EXPERIENCED  PARMER  BOY  to  work  on  farm  by- 
month  or  year.  GROVE  GOODWIN,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

KODAK  FIUMS  DEVELOPED  5c  roll.  Prints  3c 
each.  Trial  offer.  Beautifully  mounted  8x10  enlarge¬ 
ment  40c.  Overnight  service.  YOUNG  PHOTO  SER¬ 
VICE,  409  Bertha  St..  Albany,  N.  Y. 

~USED  CIVIL  WAR  ENVELOPES  With  flags,  de- 

signs,  etc.,  $1  to  $15  paid.  Other  stamps  on  en¬ 
velopes  before  1871,  bought.  W.  RICHMOND.  Cold 
Spring.  N.  Y. _ _ _ 

FOB  SALE— Factory  fully  equipped  for  manufacture 
of  butter  and  cheese,  excellent  dairy  section.  Just  the 
place  for  soft  cheese  or  farmers’  press  cheese.  R. 

HIBB.4RD,  McDonough,  N.  Y.  _ 

W.ANTED  TO  BUY  barley  and  wheat  direct  from 
farmer.  Write  to  R.  MOSER,  Gansevoort,  N.  Y.,  R.  1. 


LEGAL 


NOTICE  TO  CREDITORS  OP  I’UKITAS  FARMS, 
INC..  TO  PRESENT  CLAIMS.  Any  person  having  a 
claim  against  Puritas  Farms,  Inc.,  for  milk  or  cream 
of  his  own  production  sold  to  said  Puritas  Farms.  Inc., 
is  hereby  required  to  file  with  the  undersigned  com¬ 
missioner.  at  122  State  Street,  Albany,  N,  Y.  a  veri¬ 
fied  statement  of  such  claim  on  or  before  October  10. 
1928.  Dated.  Albany,  N.  Y..  August  25,  1928.  BERNE 
A.  PYRKE,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Markets. 


PATENT  SENSE — Valuable  book  (free)  for  inventors 
seeking  largest  deserved  profits.  Established  1869. 
LACEY  &  LACEY,  665  F.  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


OLD-FASHIONED  HARDY  FLOWER  plants  for 
September  and  October  planting.  235  varieties  of 
Hollyhocks,  Delphiniums,  Bleeding  Hearts,  Phloxes, 
Irises,  Columbines,  Lupines,  Oriental  I’oppies,  Ane¬ 
mones,  Mertensias,  Hardy  Lilies  and  other  Hardy 
I’erennials  that  live  outdoors  during  winter  and  will 
bloom  next  summer  and  every  summer  for  many 
years.  Also  Roses.  Pansies,  Hedge  plants.  Shrubs, 
Vines.  Catalogue  free.  HARRY  E.  SQUIRES.  Hamp¬ 
ton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


STRAW'BERRY.  RASPBERRY,  BLACKBERRY, 
Grape.  W’ineberry,  Loganberry,  Asparagus  plants  for 
September  and  October  planting.  Catalogue  free. 
HARRY  E.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays.  N.  Y. 


PEACH  AND  APPLE  TREES  $5;  $7.50  per  100  and 
up.  Complete  assortment  fruits,  berries,  vines,  orna¬ 
mental  trees,  vines,  shrubs,  evergreens.  Catalog  in 
colors  free.  TENNESSEE  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Box 
102.  Cleveland,  Tenn. 


PEACH  AND  APPLE  TREES  $5  per  100  and  up. 
Fruits,  ornamental  trees,  vines.  TENNESSEE  NURS¬ 
ERY  CO.,  Box  202,  Cleveland.  Tenn. 


CERTIFIED  HONOR  WHEAT  SEED.  CoUege  in¬ 
spected.  Improved  selection  Dawson’s  Golden  Chaff. 
High  yielding  and  hardy.  JONES  &  WILSON,  Hall. 
N.  Y. 


TOBACCO 


SUMMER  SPECIAL:  Guaranteed  chewing  or  smok¬ 
ing  5  lbs.  $1.00;  ten  $1.75;  50  cigars  $1.75:  pipe  free, 
pay  when  received.  FARMERS  TOBACCO  ASSO¬ 
CIATION,  West  Paducah,  Ky. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.25. 
Smoking  5  lbs.,  $1.00.  Box  50  Cigars  $1.75.  Pay 
when  received.  Pipe  free.  FARMERS  UNION,  A6, 
Paducah,  Ky. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO — Guaranteed.  Chewing.  5  lbs., 
$1.00;  10,  $1.75.  .Smoking  5  lbs.,  75c:  10,  $1.25.  Pay 
when  received.  FARMERS  UNION,  May-field,  Ky. 


FALL  SPECIAL:  Guaranteed  Chewing  or  smoking 
5  lbs.  $1.00.  Cigars  50-$1.75;  or  100-$3.25.  Pay  when 
received.  Pipe  free.  TOBACCO  EXCHANGE,  West 
Paducah,  Ky. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


LADIES’  FINE  LISLE  STOCKINGS.  3  pair  $1.  Gun- 
metal,  Grey,  Beige.  Nude,  Black,  Champagne,  sizes 
S^A-in%.  Good  openings  for  agents.  A.  II.  TALBOT 
SALES  CO.,  Norwood,  JIass. 


WOOL— HIDES— FURS 


WOOL  WANTED— I  specialize  in  wool  and  sheep 
pelts.  ALVAH  A.  CONOVER.  Lebanon.  New  Jersey. 


VIRGIN  WOOL  YARN  for  sale  by  manufacturer  at 
bargain.  Samples  free.  H.  A.  BARTLETT,  Harmony, 
Maine, 


READER’S  ORDER  FOR  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

Rates  Only  1  Cents  A  Word  Per  Insertion 
American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen:  Kindly  classify  and  insert  my  advertisement  of  . 

words  to  appear  .  times  in  your  paper.  Enclosed  find  remittance 

of  $ .  to  pay  for  advertisement,  which  reads  as  follows: 


NAME  . - . . 

ADDRESS  . 

Bank  Reference  . 

For  only  7  cents  a  word  you  can  place  your  story  of  your  wants  or  what 
you  have  to  sell  in  nearly  150,000  homes. 


HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How’ 


Manure  Increases  Yields 


By  Ray  Inman 


iHANURE* 

CAREFULLY  AND 
APPLY  IT  TO  FIELDS 

JfepORE  IT  HAS  CEACHEDOaeURNED] 


OF  TESTS  ON  16  _ 

ILLINOIS  EXPE&IMENH 
^  FIELDS  SHOW  $2.0^8 
RETUB.N  FB.OM  EACH 
TON  OF  MANURE.  •  •  • 
.1.1  . 


PlCTuae  OF  A  MANURE 
MINER  ON  HIS  WAY  TO 
THE  MANUR.E  MIMES. 
he  has  just  had 
THREE  CUPS  OP 
stiff.bracimg- 
COFFEE’.HE  HAS 
VCISSED  HIS 
WIFE AND 
klDOlES  GOODBYE 
BUT  HE  STEPS  FORTH 
WITH  ASONG-ON  H6 
UPS  AND  A 
CLOTHES  PIN 
ON  HIS 
NOSE 


onone  Held 

DN  SOUTHERN  ILLBNOISTHE 
ii  ET  U  BIN  S  W  E  REASillGHAS 
#745  PEIK.  TON « /^"HEZEirAi^ 

VOUO.  (  I 
JUST  couldm't 
iktEEP  it! 

^  wow 
UNUSUAL.' 


the  basis  Q 

PROFITABLE  FARMING 

DONT  WASTE  IT  1  ' 


THREE  CEP-TlFlEO 
PUBLIC  accountants 
TCLVING  TO  AICCOUNT 
FOa  16  ^2.  KILOWATT 
YARDS  OF  WASTED - 
SOIL  FERTILITY 
AT  $7.4-5  PER. TON 
OFMANUR,E. 

THE  LOSS,  IN  ROUND, 
OR- 5  LIGHTLY  LOP¬ 
SIDED  FIGUR.E3, 
SHOULD  AVERAGE 
SOMEWHER  BETWEEN 
8  o'cLbcic  /wd$2.50. 

3TRfi.TCHEO  TO 


SAM  E  ton  of  manure  at 
feP.M.  nrUOPENTIME) 


TOUCHING  photo  OF  ATOM  OF  MAMUCLE 
RJETUC2-NIMQr$7.4-S  IT  HAD  TAKEN  , 
THE  OATY  BEFOREl.  (QUITE  &ONA  FIDE) 


i 
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Delaware  County  Wins  Horseshoe  Contest 


game.  Pooler  won  his  first  three 
games  from  Bult,  Daugherty  and 
Drumm  and  then  lost  his  fourth  game 
to  Brain.  Shackleton  had  won  all  his 
games  but  he  had  Pooler  to  play  as  his 
last  man.  If  Pooler  won  there  would 
be  a  tie  for  the  championship.  Until 
the  ninteenth  inning  Pooler  was  ahead 


very  fittingly  to  the  contestants  and 
the  crowd  for  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  publisher 
of  the  American  Agriculturist,  after 
a  few  congratulatory  words,  pinned  the 
gold  medal  on  the  new  champion,  Mr. 
Shackleton,  and  presented  him  with  the 
first  prize  of  $50  in  cash,  and  also  the 
other  prize  winners  with  the  money 


Table  “B” 

Summary  of  scores  of  contestants  in  the  Preliminary  Tournament 


Place  Name 

W 

L 

Pts 

R 

DR 

SP 

SP 

Pet 

1 

Deforest  Brain . 

Randolph, 

Cattaraugus  Co . 

12 

3 

354 

173 

31 

454 

224 

.381 

2 

Walter  Shackleton.. 

Walton, 

Delaware  Co . 

..  II 

4 

340 

188 

34 

466 

260 

.403 

3 

A.  J.  Pooler . 

Adams, 

Jefferson  Co . 

..  10 

5 

331 

149 

27 

446 

256 

.334 

4 

Foster  Bult . 

E.  Palmyra, 

Wayne  Co . 

..  10 

5 

323 

163 

34 

452 

243 

.361 

5 

Stanley  Drumm . 

Schenectady, 

Schenectady  Co. . 

9 

6 

306 

149 

37 

472 

298 

.314 

6 

Simeon  Daugherty.. 

Scottsville, 

Monroe  Co . 

..  8 

7 

327 

146 

24 

464 

274 

.315 

7 

Rev.  Heatherington 

Rensselaer  Falls, 

St.  Lawrence  Co . 

...  8 

7 

272 

1 18 

10 

462 

307 

.255 

8 

E.  J.  Turk . 

Fredonia, 

Chatauqua  Co . 

..  8 

7 

293 

143 

18 

448 

271 

.319 

9 

Ernest  Bowne . 

Oakfield, 

Genessee  Co . 

8 

7 

309 

154 

17 

480 

293 

.321 

10 

Raymond  Ingraham 

Norwich, 

Chenango  Co . 

8 

323 

165 

21 

532 

312 

.308 

II 

Fred  Egger . 

Penn  Van, 

Yates  Co . 

8 

288 

125 

13 

494 

313 

.253 

12 

Rojand  Rose . 

Horseheads, 

Chemung  Co . 

8 

280 

166 

19 

480 

283 

.346 

13 

Burt  Forder . 

Albion, 

Orleans  Co . 

9 

307 

166 

26 

514 

306 

.321 

14 

R.  E.  Buck . 

Mexico, 

Oswego  Co . 

5 

10 

241 

114 

15 

476 

336 

.231 

15 

Harry  Blauvelt . 

Trumansburg, 

Tompkins  Co . 

12 

260 

124 

14 

510 

340 

.243 

16 

Elton  Bean . 

Gainesville, 

Wyoming  Co . 

1 

14 

133 

55 

3 

402 

371 

.148 

TOTALS 

120 

120 

4687 

2298 

343 

7552 

4687 

.304 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

the  Fair  who  would  not  be  able  to 
bring  their  individual  herds.  We  have 
described  elsewhere  in  this  and  last . 
weeks’  issues  the  American  Agricul- 
TURiST-Farm  Bureau  horseshoe  pitching 
contest.  We  mention  it  here  because, 
like  the  county  herds  and  county  Farm 
Bureau  exhibits,  the  interest  is  cumula¬ 
tive  and  starts  back  in  the  counties 
early  in  the  season,  and  gets  many 
people  looking  forward  during  the  en¬ 
tire  summer  to  the  final  exhibits  or 
contest  at  Syracuse. 

Never  have  we  seen  a  more  interest¬ 
ing  machinery  exhibit  than  was  at  the 
State  Fair  this  year.  Even  a  casual 
observer  looking  over  all  the  modern 
devices  to  save  labor  and  increase  ef¬ 
ficiency  on  the  farm  by  the  use  of. 
machinery  can  well  understand  why  so 
few  farmers  hre  needed  to-day  to  pro¬ 
duce  even  more  food  than  our  large 
population  demands.  Many  articles 
could  be  written  on  new  devices  and 
new  developments  in  farm  machinery 
alone  which  were  shown  at  the  State 
Fair. 


most  of  the  time  by  a  small  margin, 
the  game  standing  twenty-three  to 
twenty-two  in  favor  of  Pooler.  Shac¬ 
kleton  then  took  the  lead  by  pitching 
one  ringer  each  time  for  the  next  seven 
innings  making  the  score  in  the  27th 
inning,  forty  to  twenty-three  in  favor 
of  Shackleton.  In  the  last  eleven  inn¬ 
ings,  Pooler  gained  twelve  points  and 
Shackleton  won  the  game  and  the 
championship  by  pitching  a  double 
ringer  over  the  one  ringer  that  Pooler 
had  on  the  peg.  The  result  of  the 
game  was  Shackleton  fifty  points, 
thirty-one  ringers,  five  double  ringers; 
Pooler,  thirty-five  points,  twenty-two 
ringers,  one  double  ringer.  Each 
pitched  seventy-six  shoes.  Pooler  is  a 
good  sport  for  he  said  he  was  glad  the 
boy  won  for  it  would  encourage  him. 

During  the  game  the  crowd  went  al¬ 
most  wild  and  cheered  repeatedly  as 
ringers  fell  with  such  unusual  regu¬ 
larity.  Frequent  expressions  were 
heard  that  they  never  saw  such  good 
horseshoe  pitching  before. 

The  best  game  of  the  tournament 
considering  percentage  of  ringers,  was 
when  Shackleton  won  from  Pooler  in 
the  preliminaries  by  pitching  thirteen 
ringers,  four  double  ringers  in  twenty- 
two  shoes  or  59.1  percent.  Shackle¬ 
ton  won  all  his  games  in  the  finals  but 
lost  to  Brain,  Bult,  Ingraham  and  Turk 
in  the  preliminaries. 

Forder  won  the  shortest  game  of 
the  tournament  from  Blauvelt  by  mak¬ 
ing  nine  ringers,  four  double  ringers 
out  of  twenty  shoes.  He  pitched  three 
double  ringers  in  succession.  Brain, 
Bult,  Forder,  Rose  and  Shackleton  each 
pitched  games  of  fifty  percent  ringers 
or  better.  Heatherington  and  Turk  in 
pitching  their  tie  game  had  four  ring¬ 
ers  on  the  peg  twice  during  the  game. 

Considering  double  ringers,  Shackle¬ 
ton  pitched  ten  double  ringers  in  his 
game  with  Bult  in  the  finals.  This  is 
the  most  double  ringers  ever  pitched 
in  any  game  at  the  State  Fair  tourna¬ 
ments. 

About  3:30  P.  M.  the  finals  were  fin¬ 
ished  and  the  Amateur  Championship 
of  New  York  State  had  been  decided 
for  another  year.  Mr.  Eastman,  editor 
of  the  American  Agriculturist,  after 
a  brief  statement  about  the  tourna¬ 
ment,  introduced  Mr.  E.  A.  Flanstaurg, 
Assistant  County  Agent  of  the  New 
York  State  Farm  Bureau,  who  spoke 


As  One  Baker^s  Boy  to 
Another 

“Wait  till  we  pitch  one  more 
ringer  and  then  we’ll  deliver  the 
doughnuts !” — J  udge  . 


they  had  won.  As  each  man  was  called 
forward  to  receive  his  prize,  the  record 
which  he  made  during  the  tournament 
was  read  by  the  writer  who  had  charge 
of  the  records.  The  complete  record  of 
each  man  in  the  finals  is  shown  in 
Table  C. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Snyder  of  Albion,  N.  Y. 
had  charge  of  the  courts  and  the  plac¬ 
ing  of  the  players  as  their  games  were 
called.  This  tournament  was  held  as 
the  Amateur  Championship  Horseshoe 
Pitching  Tournament  for  the  State  of 
New  York,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
National  Horseshoe  Pitchers  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America  and  Mr.  Shackleton  is 
recognized  as  Amateur  Champion  by 
said  Association  until  another  such 
amateur  tournament  is  sanctioned. 

Some  of  the  players  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  pitching  on  clay  courts  are 
hoping  that  there  will  be  clay  courts 
to  play  on  here  next  year.  The  increas¬ 
ing  interest  each  year  in  this  tourna¬ 
ment  has  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Fair  authorities  the  desirability  of 
furnishing  better  facilities  for  good 
pitching  which  clay  courts  would  give. 
They  are  considering  installing  such 
courts  before  next  year.  They  will 
also  consider  providing  blackboards  on 
which  to  mark  the  score  so  that  the 
spectators  can  follow  more  closely  the 
record  of  each  contestant  as  the  games 
are  played.  This  is  the  first  year  that 
seats  have  been  provided  for  the  spec¬ 
tators  who  showed  their  appreciation 
by  keeping  them  well  filled  most  of  the 
time. 


High  Spots  at  the  New  York 
State  Fair 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

county  Farm  Bureau  exhibits  which 
have  come  to  be  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant,  interesting  and  educational 
features  of  the  Fair.  No  one  but  the 
hard-working  County  Agents  and  their 
assistants  can  know  what  an  infinite 
amount  of  labor  is  required  to  collect 
in  the  county  the  different  material  and 
products  for  these  exhibits,  get  them  to 
Syracuse  and  set  them  up  in  the  ex¬ 
hibit.  But  we  believe  the  county  ex¬ 
hibits  are  well  worth  the  hard  work  to 
prepare  them  for  not  only  are  they  just 
as  attractive  and  interesting  as  any 
miscellaneous  exhibit  but  more  than 
this  they  advertise  the  products  of  the 
counties  from  which  they  come  and 
they  serve  to  put  farmers  in  those 
counties  on  their  toes  to  help  make 
their  particular  county  exhibit  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  the  best  ever.  Seneca  County  won 
first  place  this  year,  Cortland  second, 
and  Chenango  third. 

Progress  in  Farm  Machinery 

While  speaking  of  county  exhibits, 
we  should  not  forget  to  mention  the 
county  herds,  which  added  greatly  to 
the  exhibit  of  dairy  cattle.  The  county 
herd  exhibits  make  it  possible  for  sev¬ 
eral  men  to  have  cattle  represented  at 


Farm  Museum  a  Success 

The  new  Farm  Museum,  sponsored 
by  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society,  was  completed  just  a  few  days 
before  the  Fair  opened.  There  was  not 
enough  time  to  assemble  exhibits  of 
old-time  machinery  and  household  im¬ 
plements,  but  there  were  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  many  pioneer  customs  and 
practices  such  as  weaving,  shingle 
making,  the  spinning  of  flax,  etc.; 
there  was  an  interesting  exhibit  of  old 


the  Fair  authorities  to  insure  the  at¬ 
tendance  of  prominent  speakers  of 
state  and  national  importance.  These 
included  Charles  Curtis,  Vice-president 
nominee  of  the  Republican  party.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Alfred  E.  Smith,  Charles  M, 
Gardner,  editor  of  the  National  Grange 
Monthly,  and  Secretary  Duryea  of  the 
New  Jersey  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Publisher  of  Post-Standard 
Honors  Agriculture 

One  of  the  finest  features  of  the  Fair 
is  the  annual  dinner  given  by  Jerome 
Barnum,  publisher  of  the  Syracuse 
Post-Standard.  This  was  the  tenth 
dinner  that  Mr.  Barnum  has  given  in 
honor  of  agricultural  leaders  of  the 
State  at  fair  time.  Hundreds  of  Mr. 
Barnum’s  farm  friends  look  forward  to 
this  event  every  year,  and  well  they 
may  for  it  is  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  and  worth  while  affairs  that  occur 
in  eastern  agriculture.  The  dinner  this 
year  was  no  exception. 

If  we  were  to  offer  any  general  crit¬ 
icism  of  the  Fair,  in  addition  to  what 
we  have  already  said  about  the  need 
of  bringing  out  more  of  the  educational 
value,  it  would  be  that  there  are  not 
enough  life  and  action  in  most  of  the 
exhibits.  Put  a  little  puppy  or  any 
other  small  animal  in  a  store  window 
and  see  how  quickly  a  crowd  gathers. 
Action  and  life  always  create  interest, 
and  the  exhibit  on  the  fair  grounds  or 
elsewhere  without  it  loses  much  of  its 
possibilities.  Of  course,  it  would  not 
be  practical  to  carry  out  this  sugges¬ 
tion  in  all  instances,  but  it  is  possible 


Table 

“C” 

Prize 

Name 

Final 

w 

Results 

L  Pts 

R 

DR 

SP 

OP 

Pet 

$50 

Walter  Shackleton.  . . . 

0 

250 

145 

30 

334 

187 

.434 

$40 

A.  J.  Pooler . 

.  3 

2 

232 

121 

12 

354 

205 

.342 

$30 

Stanley  Drumm . 

. 2 

3 

219 

117 

18 

316 

203 

.370 

$20 

Simeon  Daugherty.  . .  . 

.  2 

3 

210 

117 

15 

348 

240 

.336 

$10 

Deforest  Brain . 

.  2 

3 

201 

121 

17 

334 

237 

,362 

$  5 

Foster  Bult . 

.  1 

4 

208 

109 

18 

338 

248 

.323 

TOTALS . 

. 15 

15 

1320 

730 

110 

2024 

1320 

.361 

The  seventh  prize  of  five  dollars  was  won  by  Rev.  Lawrence  Heatherington, 
Rensselaer  Falls,  St.  Lawrence  County. 

Key — W,  games  won;  L,  games  lost;  Pts.,  points;  R,  rmgers;  DR,  double 
ringers;  SP,  shoes  pitched;  OP,  opponents  points;  Pet.,  percentage  of 
ringers  to  shoes  pitched. 


guns  in  charge  of  “George  Duff’’,  and 
a  fine  program  of  fiddling  by  that  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  violin,  John  McDermott. 
There  was  much  singing  of  old  ballads 
and  community  songs  with  good,  live, 
short,  public  speeches  and  talks  by 
Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr.,  and  many 
others. 

On  Thursday,  the  new  building  was 
dedicated  by  Governor  Smith,  Commis¬ 
sioner  Pyrke,  Senator  Kirkland  and 
others,  and  named  in  honor  of  Daniel 
Parrish  Witter,  the  veteran  Assembly- 
man  and  statesman  from  Tioga  County, 
New  York.  The  new  museum  was 
thronged  every  day  with  great  crowds 
and  will  certainly  always  be  one  of  the 
most  interesting  features  of  the  Fair. 

One  of  the  commendable  features  of 
the  Fair  was  placing  the  midway  back 
where  its  senseless  clatter  and  noise 
were  not  annoying,  and  in  cleaning  up 
its  bad  features  so  that  its  various 
shows  and  devices  were  wholesome  and 
above  board.  The  new  state  law  to 
clean  up  fair  midways  seems  to  be 
working. 

Young  Farmers  in  Evidence 

Of  all  the  good  exhibits  and  work  of 
the  Fair,  however,  none  quite  equalled 
what  is  being  done  for  the  boys  and 
girls  of  the  4-H  Clubs  and  the  boys  of 
the  Young  Farmers’  Club.  Many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  these  young  people  were  in  at¬ 
tendance,  special  programs  were  pre¬ 
pared  for  them,  and  the  Fair  did  its 
full  part  to  see  that  they  had  an  in¬ 
structive  and  interesting  time.  With 
these  boys  and  girls  being  trained  in 
the  science,  the  dignity  and  importance 
of  agriculture,  lies  the  hope  of  farming 
for  the  future. 

A  good  deal  of  work  was  done  by 
the  various  farm  organizations  and  by 


to  have  several  demonstrators  or 
speakers  in  each  of  the  exhibit  halls 
to  talk  more  with  people  than  is  done 
at  present,  and  to  explain  to  them  what 
each  exhibit  is  all  about. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  New 
York  State  Fair  is  making  excellent 
progress  so  that  one  is  impressed  that 
it  is  really  serving  its  purpose  of  em¬ 
phasizing  the  best  in  agriculture  in  the 
State.  American  Agriculturist  con¬ 
gratulates  Commissioner  Pyrke  and  Di¬ 
rector  Ackerman,  and  all  others  re¬ 
sponsible  for  a  fine  exposition. 


The  Little  Shepherd  of 
Kingdom  Come 

(Continued  from  Page  20) 
saw  another  hostile  face — next  little 
Melissa — which  had  the  pointed  chin 
and  the  narrow  eyes  of  the  “Dillon 
breed,”  as  old  Joel  called  the  family, 
whose  farm  was  at  the  mouth  of  King¬ 
dom  Come  and  whose  boundary  touch¬ 
ed  his  own.  When  the  first  morning 
recess  came — ^“little  recess”  as  it  was 
called — the  master  kept  Chad  in  and 
asked  him  his  name;  if  he  had  ever 
been  to  school,  and  whether  he  knew 
his  A  B  C’s;  and  he  showed  no  sur¬ 
prise  when  Chad,  without  shame,  told 
him  no.  So  the  master  got  Melissa’s 
spelling-book  and  pointed  out  the  first 
seven  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  made 
Chad  repeat  them  three  times — watch¬ 
ing  the  boy’s  earnest,  wrinkling  brow 
closely  and  with  growing  interest. 

(To  be  Continued) 


Better  to  wash  an  old  kimono  than 
borrow  a  new  one. — Proverbs  of  Japan, 


.1 ' 


iao'*. 


American  Agriculturist,  September  15,  1928 


Ihe  Service  Bureau 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Illegal  to  Shoot  Game  From  Highway 


On  several  occasions  a  car  stopped  on 
a  road  near  our  house  and  the  occupants 
of  the  car  shot  at  woodchucks  from  the 
car.  We  are  wondering  whether  this 
nuisance  can  be  stopped. 

WE  referred  this  inquiry  to  the  near¬ 
est  barracks  of  the  State  Troop-^ 
ers  and  received  the  following  reply 
from  the  commanding  officer. 

“We  strongly  recommend  that  your 
subscriber  post  his  land  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  laid  down  by  the 
Conservation  Law,  which  is  that 
notices  or  signboards  shall  be  not  less 
than  one  foot  square,  warning  all  per¬ 
sons  against  hunting,  fishing  or  tres¬ 
passing  thereon,  conspicuously  posted 
not  more  than  forty  rods  apart,  close 
to  and  along  the  entire  boundary  of  the 


nearest  State  Trooper  at  once.  Step 
to  the  phone  and  ask  Central  to  put 
you  in  touch  with  him. 


Promptness  Appreciated 

This  letter  is  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  the  draft  for 
$60.00  from  the  North  American 
Accident  Insurance  Company  on 
Policy  No.  5884263,  taken  out  by 
me  through  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  to  pay  for  my  claim  for 
six  weeks  disability.  On  May  12, 
1928  while  driving  my  team  on 
my  farm,  I  was  thrown  from 
wagon  going  down  hill  with  load, 
and  was  dragged  by  team.  Well, 
I  got  out  with  a  broken  bone  in 
my  leg,  two  ribs  fractured  and 
eight  inches  scalp  wound.  Bad 
enough.  I  put  in  my  final  claim 
June  24,  what  I  thought  was  fair, 
and  on  July  3  I  got  my  draft. 
Thanks  for  your  excellent  ser¬ 
vice  and  promptness  of  action  on 
the  part  of  the  North  American 
Accident  Insurance  Company, 
which  speaks  very  highly  for  the 
Insurance  company,  also  for  the 
American  Agriculturist.  As  my 
policy  expires  July  5,  1928,  I 
wish  to  renew  it  for  another  year, 
also  my  son  Alvin.  My  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  the  A.A.  runs  four  years 
yet,  as  I  got  a  five-year  rate. 

Enclosed  please  find  $2.00  for 
said  policies  for  renewals, 

^  Wilfred  E.  Stone, 

Holland  Patent,  N.  Y. 


farm.  No  matter  how  short  a  bound¬ 
ary  line  may  be,  at  least  one  notice  or 
signboard  must  be  placed  thereon,  and 
each  corner  or  angle  of  the  boundary 
line  must  have  a  notice.  This  will 
make  the  posting  of  the  farm  entirely 
legal  and  may  save  much  trouble  at 
some  future  time. 

Section  222  of  the  Conservation  Law 
prohibits  the  taking  of  game  on  any 
public  highway,  and  Section  222-a  pro¬ 
hibits  the  taking  of  game  while  in  an 
automobile.  If  your  subscriber  has  the 
number  of  the  automobile,  and  wishes 
to  do  so,  a  warrant  can  be  secured  for 
the  driver  of  that  car  on  that  day  and 
time.” 

We  suggest  that  if  any  subscriber 
has  similar  trouble,  he  should  report 
the  license  number  of  the  car  to  the 
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The  Sign  of  Protection 


Fails  to  Make  Good 
On  Promises 

“I  am  writing  to  get  information  con¬ 
cerning  Charles  A.  Brown  of  Mannsville, 
N.  Y.,  who  pretends  to  have  a  business 
there  selling  supplies  for  acetylene  light¬ 
ing  plants.  I  gave  him  a  small  order 
about  the  first  of  June  and  have  not  re¬ 
ceived  it  yet.” 

WE  have  a  number  of  complaints 
concerning  the  activities  of  Mr. 
Brown  and  although  he  has  made  nu¬ 
merous  promises  to  settle  them  he  has 
failed  to  do  so  up  to  the  present  time. 
We  can  see  no  justification  in  accept¬ 
ing  money  on  an  order  unless  the  firm 
is  in  a  position  to  fill  it.  We  are  giv¬ 
ing  this  information  for  the  benefit  of 
subscribers  who  may  be  approached  by 
Mr.  Brown  or  his  agents  and  who  may 
be  asked  to  pay  for  materials  before 
they  are  received. 


tomobile  numbers,  I  think  it  would  be 
well  to  call  the  attention  of  our  citi¬ 
zens,  through  the  columns  of  the  A.A... 
to  the  importance  of  making  a  note  of 
these  numbers  in  the  case  of  all 
strangers.  Every  fall  we  have  an  epi¬ 
demic  of  chicken,  produce  and  calf 
stealing.  Investigation  of  these  cases 
shows  that  in  most  of  them  the  thieves 
had  planned  their  course  of  action  by 
previously  visiting  the  farm,  in  the  day 
time,  on  the  pretense  of  buying  some¬ 
thing.  They  “dicker”  on  prices,  look 
over  the  “lay  ^of  the  land”,  location 
and  protections  of  the  chicken  house, 
where  the  young  stock,  produce,  etc.. 


We  Are  Glad  to  Help 

Your  letter  of  August  21  re¬ 
ceived  with  check  enclosed. 
Although  it  has  required  much 
time  and  effort,  your  final  at¬ 
tempt  was  successful.  I  am  sure 
that  I  am  very  grateful  to  you 
for  your  help.  The  amount  of 
the  check  was  not  large  but  it 
was  too  much  to  lose.  Again 
sincerely  thanking  you  for  your 
persistent  efforts. 


Music  By  Mail 

“Can  you  give  us  any  information  re¬ 
garding  the  American  School  of  Music  at 
Chicago?” 

This  company  advertises  to  give 
music  lessons  in  your  own  home. 
While  it  may  be  possible  to  learn  some¬ 
thing  about  music  by  correspondence, 
letters  on  this  subject  from  our  readers 
force  us  to  conclude  that  the  chances 
of  learning  to  play  any  musical  instru¬ 
ment  by  correspondence  are  rather 
slight. 


are  kept,  whether  there  is  a  dog  on 
the  property,  where  his  coop  is  located, 
etc.  They  never  agree  on  prices  and 
go  away.  A  few  nights  later  the  raid 
is  made.  Of  course,  some  of  these 
visits  by  prospective  purchasers  are 
legitimate  and  such  as  are  would  be 
eliminated  ifi  the  course  of  investi¬ 
gation.” 


A  Suggestion  to  Stop 
Farm  Thieving 

A  RECENT  letter  from  Captain  W. 

W.  Robinson  of  Troop  A  of  the 
New  York  State  Troopers  at  Batavia, 
N.  Y.  emphasizes  a  point  which  we  are 
very  glad  to  pass  on  to  our  readers 
with  the  suggestion  that  they  pay  care¬ 
ful  attention  to  it.  Following  is  a  part 
of  his  letter: 

“While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  au- 


Valuable  Land  is  Not 
Given  Away 

“I  received  as  a  gift  a  piece  of  land  in 
Sunnyland,  Texas.  Now  they  want  me 
to  send  money  for  the  taxes,  etc.  Can 
you  tell  me  whether  the  land  is  worth 
anything?  I  am  enclosing  the  literature 
which  they  sent  me.” 

WE  have  never  yet  found  a  case 
where  valuable  land  was  given 
away.  This  is  an  old  scheme  and  the 
“lucky”  winner  finds  one  of  two  things. 
Either  the  lot  is  so  small  that  it  has 
no  value  and  he  must  buy  an  adjoining 
lot  in  order  to  make  it  of  any  value  or 
he  is  requested  to  send  money  for  a 
title  search  or  for  some  other  purpose. 
We  earnestly  recommend  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers  that  they  send  no  money  to 
any  real  estate  company  on  a  scheme 
of  this  sort. 


Chicken  Thief  Reward  Goes  to  Clinton  Co. 


Last  spring  a  number  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers  in  Clinton  County  were 
missing  chickens  quite  regularly.  Sev¬ 
eral  cases  were  referred  to  the  sher¬ 
iff’s  office  who  in  turn  informed  Troop 
B  of  the  State  Police.  It  remained  for 
our  subscriber,  Mr.  Robert  Johnson  of 
Morrisonville,  N.  Y.,  to  give  informa¬ 
tion  which  finally  led  to  the  arrest  and 
imprisonment  of  Jack  Desso  and  Jo¬ 
seph  White.  For  this  information  Mr. 
Johnson  received  a  chicken  thief  re¬ 
ward  check  for  $50  from  Mr.  Henry 
Morgenthau,  Jr. 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  concerning 
the  part  Mr.  Johnson  took  in  this  case 
Capt.  Broadfield  of  Troop  B,  replied: 

“As  I  recall  the  case  a  complaint  was 
first  received  from  a  Mj-s.  Austin.  Very 


soon  afterwards  Mr.  Johnson  reported 
the  theft  of  his  chickens  to  the  Clinton 
County  sheriff  who  reported  it  to  us. 
Mr.  Johnson  assisted  the  troopers  in 
every  way  possible  even  to  the  extent 
of  coming  to  Plattsburg  twice  to  give 
information  which  he  thought  might  be 
of  help  in  the  investigation.  It  was 
mainly  through  his  help  that  Desso  and 
White  were  first  questioned  on  this 
matter.” 

Incidentally  we  might  mention  that 
Troop  B  deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit 
for  the  work  which  they  did  on  this 
case.  We  trust  that  it  will  serve  as  a 
warning  to  chicken  thieves  in  Clinton 
County  that  it  is  unsafe  to  steal  chick¬ 
ens  from  a  farm  on  which  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  Service  Bureau  sign 
is  posted. 
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of  little  repair  joBs 

Good  tools  are  needed  on 
every  farm,  for  there  is  always 
something  that  needs  fixing. 
With  the  right  tools  you  can 
do  most  any  sort  of  a  job, 
quickly,  neatly  and  with  but 
little  cost.  They  always  pay 
for  themselves,  for  you  can  re¬ 
pair  things  that  would  other¬ 
wise  often  have  to  be  replaced 
at  a  considerable  cost. 

It  does  not  pay  to  buy  cheap 
tools.  Get  the  real  mechanics* 
kind.  They  give  you  so  much 
better  service,  last  so  much 
longer  and  are  so  much  easier 
to  work  with  that  you  will  be 
more  than  glad  to  pay  the 
small  extra  difference  in  cost. 
The  best  way  to  pick  out  good 
tools  is  to  come  to  a  “Farm 
Service”  Hardware  Store. 

With  our  knowledge  of  tools 
we  pick  the  dependable  brands 
and  are  not  misled  by  fancy 
finishes  or  bright  packages, 
and  so  can  assure  you  the  best 
of  quality  at  the  lowest  possi¬ 
ble  price.  Come  in  and  look 
over  the  ones  you  need. 


Your  “Farm  Service** 
Hardware  Men,. 


Oil  facts  for  farmers 

(No.  6) 

Quality  proof  from  Equatorial  Africa 


Gargoyle  Mobiloil  lubricated:  — 

The  first  cars  to  cross  the  burning 
sands  of  the  Sahara.  (1923) 

The  first  automobiles  to  travel 
Africa  from  North  to  South  — 
Morocco  to  CapeTown.  (1926) 

The  first  motorcycles  to  cross  the 
Sahara  Desert.  (1927) 

Major  Dagnaux’s  plane  in  his  flight 
across  Africa  —  Paris  to  Mada¬ 
gascar.  (1927) 

The  same  Mobiloil  which  is  on 
sale  in  your  own  neighborhood 
is  the  most  popular  oil  in  hot 
countries  the  world  over. 

Lower  costs 

You  probably  use  your  tractor,  your 
truck  and  your  car  more  on  hot 


days  than  at  any  other  time  in  the 
year.  Right  now  you  have  real  need 
of  Mobiloil  economy. 

It  is  quite  common  •  for  new 
Mobiloil  users  to  find  their  oil  con¬ 
sumption  lowered  from  15%  to  50%. 
They  nearly  always  report  substan¬ 
tial  reductions  in  carbon  deposits 
and  over-heating. 

How  to  buy 

For  a  season’s  supply  we  recommend 
the  5  5 -gallon  and  30-gallon  drums 
with  convenient  faucets.  On  these 
sizes  your  Mobiloil  dealer  will  give 
you  a  substantial  discount. 

Your  dealer  has  the  complete 
Mobiloil  Chart  which  shows  the 
correct  grade  of  Mobiloil  for  your 
car,  tractor  and  truck.  You  are  al¬ 
ways  sure  with 


Make  this  chart  your  guide 

If  your  automotive  equipment  is  not 
listed  below  see  complete  Mobiloil 
Chart  at  your  dealer’s.  It  recommends 
the  correct  grades  for  all  cars,  trucks 
and  tractors,  etc. 
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TRANSMISSION  AND  DIFFERENTIAL: 


For  their  correct  lubrication,  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “C  , 
"CC",  or  Mobilubricant  as  recontmended  by  complett 
Chart  available  at  all  dealers’. 


Mobiloil 

Lppk  for  the  red  Gargoyle  trade-maik 
on  the  Mobiloil  contaioer  , 
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Have  New  York  Apple  Growers  a  Future? 

A  Straight  Talk  by  a  Man  in  the  Business 


Valley  of  Virginia.  This  is  an  important 
question  the  answer  to  which  involves  a  sum¬ 
mary  analysis  of  the  situation  and  the  rem¬ 
edies.  The  situation  is  a  critical  one  which 
will  force  a  choice  on  most 
growers  in  the  near  future. 
The  remedies  are  not  revolu- 


M.  C.  Bnrritt 


come  on  us  suddenly.  It  has 
been  inevitable  ever  since  the 
Washington  and  Virginia 
areas  began  to  plant  apples  heavily.  We  our¬ 
selves  have  made  it  worse  by  neglecting  to 
modify  our  methods  and  practices  to  meet 
changed  and  improved  demands  and  by  our 


AM  frequently  asked  what  I  think  of  the  By  M.  C.  BURRITT 

future  of  the  apple  industry  in  Western 

New  York,  especially  in  the  light  of  what  drying  industries  have  really  helped  to  pro- 
I  saw  on  my  recent  trip  to  the  Shenandoah  long  the  habit  of  growing  poor  fruit. 

11...  -r  T,  --ni  _  While  we  have  been  drifting  unprogressive- 

ly  along  into  this  unfavorable  condition,  new 
young  progressive  regions  have  come  into  our 
markets  with  products  of  better  quality  .more 
attractively  packed,  and  advertised  and  sold 
by  vigorous  marketing  agencies. 

The  Northwest,  notably  the  State  of  Wash- 
tionary.  They  merely  call  for  ington,  was  the  first  region  to  make  its  corn- 
common  sense  business  prac- "  petition  felt.  That  state  alone  now  produces 
tices.  far  more  apples  than  New  York.  This  year's 

The  present  near -crisis  in  crop,  estimated  at  10,000,000  barrels,  is  nearly 
our  apple  industry  here  in  double  our  normal  production.  This  competi- 
Western  New  York  has  not  tion  is  modified  however,  by  the  handicap  of 

distance,  by  the  fact  that  its  apples  packed  in 
boxes,  reach  a  somewhat  different  trade  de¬ 
mand,  and  that  being  more  expensive  they  do 
not  compete  as  directly. 

The  Virginia  area  including  parts  of  three 
other  states,  Maryland,  West  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania,  now  also  exceed  New  York’s 
refusal  to  co-operate  for  the  protection  and  production,  is  as  near  to  markets  as  we  are, 
advancement  of  our  own 
business. 

New  York  is  the  old¬ 
est  commercial  apple 
growing  state.  A  large 
proportion  of  Our  trees 
are  old  and  relatively  in¬ 
efficient.  Being  an  old 
region  we  have  accumu¬ 
lated  the  problems  and 
handicaps  of  age — many 
poor  varieties,  high  trees 
too  closely  planted,  hard 
to  spray  and  expensive 
to  pick.  First  in  the 
business,  when  stand¬ 
ards  of  quality  were  low 
and  nearby  markets  ab¬ 
sorbed  our  crops  readily 
because  they  could  not 
get  a^)ples  elsewhere,  we 
early  formed  the  habit 
of  raising  poor  fruit  and 
carelessly  packing  it. 

We  have  never  over¬ 
come  this  habit,  and  it 
has  lost  us  many  of  our 
markets,  and  seriously 
handicapped  us  in  all  of 
them.  While  they  have 
meant  much  to  us  as 
more  or  less  profitable 
Outlets,  the  canning  and 


Budding  apple  seedlings  in  Western  New  York.  Will  it  pay  to  set 
production?  Read  Mr,  Burritt's  article  on  this  page  for  the  answer. 


barrels  its  apples  and  produces  at  a  relatively 
low  and  most  competitive  cost.  Its  competi¬ 
tion  has  just  begun  to  be  severely  felt  and  will 
grow  for  at  least  10  years.  Its  trees  are 
young  and  efficient. 

Western  New  York  is  therefore  faced  with 
growing  competition  of  better  quality,  better 
packed  fruit,  some  of  it  produced  at  lower 
costs.  To  meet  this  competition  it  has  many 
growers  with  acquired  bad  habits,  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  old  trees,  many  of  them  poor  varie¬ 
ties;  a  relatively  poor  pack  (and  the  reputation 
that  goes  with  it)  and  high  costs  of  produc¬ 
tion.  What  can  and  should  be  done  about  it  ? 
Many  growers  are  discouraged.  Should  they 
quit  ?  Others  want  to  or  must  continue. 
What  should  they  do? 

The  remedies  are  obvious.  They  are  not  a 
matter  of  opinion.  Their  common  sense  com¬ 
mands  attention  and  is  already  the  practice  of 
good  growers.  Most  of  them  are  already  a 
part  of  the  farm  bureau  programs  on  the 
recommendation  of  a  special  farm  bureau  in¬ 
vestigating  committee. 

First,  each  individual  grower  must  decide 

whether  to  stay  in  the 
business  of  apple  grow¬ 
ing  or  to  get  out.  There 
is  no  half  way  that  does 
not  mean  a  slow  linger¬ 
ing  and  therefore  more 
painful  death.  In  mak¬ 
ing  this  decision  the  al¬ 
ternatives  should  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Will  other 
farm  enterprises  be 
more  profitable?  If  the 
decision  is  to  stay  in  the 
business  of  apple  grow¬ 
ing,  then  these  things  are 
essential : 

r.  The  gradual  but 
steady  elimination  of  old 
trees  and  of  the  poorest 
varieties.  Every  year 
must  see  more  of  these 
trees  out  of  competition. 
Ten  to  fifteen  years 
should  see  them  all  gone. 

2.  Those  trees  not 
too  old  and  high,  and  of 
good  variety  like  Green¬ 
ing  should  be  vigorously 
pruned  to  lower  the  tops 
to  not  more  than  twenty 
feet,  to  stimulate  new 

{Continusd  on  Page  7) 


—Courtesy.  Kelley  Brothers. 

them  for  future  apple 
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You  can  save  enough  on  a  smart  dress 


“to  buy  a  Hat  or  Shoes 

at  the  J.  C  Penney  store 

/ 

nearest  you 

YOU  can  measure  actual  savings  on  your  clothes,  in 
the  most  wonderful  way!  When  you  shop  at  a 
J.  C.  Penney  store,  just  notice  how  reasonably  things 
are  priced.  You  quickly  see  that  you  save  several  dol¬ 
lars  on  a  charming  dress  or  coat.  Enough  to  buy  a  new 
hat  or  lovely  shoes! 


How  can  the  J.  C.  Pen¬ 
ney  Company  offer  ever 
new,  smart  styles  always 
at  such  peak  values? 

You  will  never  find  a 
*‘Sale”  in  a  J.  C.  Penney 
Company  store— you 
will  always  find  values.  This 
business  is  founded  on  the 
principle  of  always  giving 
you  more  for  your  dollar— 
nicer  clothes,  for  instance, 
in  better  taste  and  in 
greater  variety  to  choose 
from.  The  new  Fall  offer¬ 
ings  illustrated  on  this  page 
show,  in  a  general  way,  the 
type  of  styles  in  J.  C. 
Penney  Company  stores. 

Women  who  shop  at  our 
stores  tell  us  they  can’t 
do  better  in  New  York. 
More  and  more  women  are 
finding  out  that  values  are 
greater,  styles  newer  in  a 
J.  C.  Penney  Company 
store.  Their  response  to 
big  values  has  caused  our 
tremendous  growth  from 
■  one  little  store  in  Wyoming 
to  the  largest  gi’oup  of  de¬ 
partment  stores  in  the 
world. 

Our  style  experts  are  out 
from  morning  till  night, 
finding  out  the  newest 
things  the  great  dress¬ 
makers  are  designing.  They 


learn  what  Paris  is  doing. 
They  see  what  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue  is  wearing.  And  when 
they  buy  smart  dresses, 
chic  coate,  for  you,  naturally 
the  enormous  purchasing 
power  of  our  1000  stores 
means  they  can  place  larger 
orders,  obtain  lower  prices. 
These  are  the  savings  you 
see  in  the  J.  C.  Penney 
Company  store  near  you. 


r 
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Tfcc  Golden  RaZe 
applied  to  business. 

The  secret  of  this  busU 
ness'^s  success  is  no  secret. 
For  generations  the  Golden 
Rule  has  been  preached.  I 
simply  put  it  into  practice. 
In  25  years  my  rude  little 
shack  in  a  prairie  town  in 
Wyoming  has  grown  to  a 
group  of  over  1000  depart¬ 
ment  stores. 

”  There  must  be  something 
in  it/’  you  say?  Just  the 
simple  principle  of  doing 
unto  others  as  you  would 
have  them  do.  This  has  led 
us  to  give  a  better  article 
for  the  money  and  to  take 
a  smaller  profit.  Naturally, 
people  brought  us  their 
trade.  Of  course,  they  did 
—and  still  do.  As  we  grow 
bigger,  we  are  able  to  give 
you  greater  values  than 
ever.  The  same  principle  of 
giving  more  continues  to 
cause  us  to  grow,  year  after 
year. 

(Signed) 


Travel  coats  must  be  well  cut 
and  expertly  finished,  but  sel¬ 
dom  are  they  then  so  moderately 
priced!  A  new  wrinkle-proof, 
dust-proof  fabric  fashions  this 
smart  coat.  Coats  of  this  type, 
outstanding  values,  at  $24.75. 

Smart  lines,  beautiful  finish¬ 
ing  and  fine  quality  silks  are 
amazingly  priced  in  such  dresses 
as  the  crepe  satin  (left),  or  the 
type  represented  by  the  canton 
crepe  (right)  with  its  lovely  vel¬ 
vet  applique  and  flattering  ties 
—many  similar  styles  at  $9.90. 


In  such  garments  as  these  you 
get  the  utmost  in  style  and 
quality  at  the  J.  C.^  Penney 
Company  stores.  The  navy 
canton  frock  has  vest  and 
bound  buttonholes  of  white 
crepe,  hand  finished  neck  and 
plaits  stitched  around  the  hips. 
Many  pretty  models  at  $14.75. 

Fine  broadcloth,  now  so  smart, 
is  expertly  cut  and  tailored 


There  are  J.  C.  Penney  Company  local  department 
stores  everywhere  in  the  United  States — one  near  you! 


in  these  coats,  lined  with 
supple  crepe  satin.  Soft  French 
Beaver  fashions  the  generous 
collar  and  gauntlet  cuffs 
the  woman’s  coat  (center) 

On  the  coat  at  right,  silver 
opossum  is  used  for  cuffs 
and  shawl  collar,  fin-  _ 
ished  with  animal  tail,  f 
Clever  seaming  on  / 
back.  A  variety  of 
styles  at  $39.75.  /  / 


New  York 

Amsterdam 

Auburn 

Corning 

Cortland 

Dunkirk 

Elmira 

Geneva 

Hornell 

Ithaca 

Kingston 

Little  Falls 

Massena 

Newark 

Newburgh 

Clean 


Oneonta 

Rome 

Watertown 


Du  Bois 
Ephrata 
Franklin 
Greensburg 


Pennsylvania 


Ambridge 
Beaver  Falls 
Bloomsburg 
Braddock 
Bradford 
Carlisle 
Chambersburg 
Clarion 
Coatesville 
Donora 


Hanover 
Indiana 
Jeannette 
Lancaster 
Lebanon 
Lock  Haven 
McKeesport 
Meadville 
Monessen 
Mount  Carmel 


New  Kensington 
Oil  City 
Pittston 
Pottstown 
Punxsutawney 
Shamokin 
Sharon 
Shenandoah 
Somerset 
Stroudsburg 
Titusville 
Uniontown 
Warren 
Washington 
Waynesboro 


Mount  Pleasant  Williamsporfcj 


{above) 

Every  detail  contributes  to  the 
chic  of  the  frocks  you  find  at 
J.  C.  Penney  Company  stores. 
Notice,  for  example,  embroid¬ 
ered  arrowheads,  self-covered 
button,  matching  collar  and 
cuffs,  and  two-toned  ties  in  this 
junior  dress  of  canton  crepe. 
Many  pretty  dresses  like  this, 
priced  at  $14.75.  Naiurally> 
not  all  our  stores  carry  every 
garment  shown  on  this  foge. 
But  any  J.  C.  Penney  Compovy 
store  can  show  you  values  hke 
these,  in  a  wide  variety  of  styles. 
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Late  Blight  Cuts  into  Potato  Yields 

Telegrams  from  Growers  and  County  Agents  Give  Latest  Conditions 


About  two  weeks  ago  reports  began  to 
come  in  which  indicate  that  the  late  po¬ 
tato  crop  is  not  yielding  as  well  as  was 
expected  earlier  in  the  season.  Our  read¬ 
ers  will  remember  that  the  August  i  crop  report 
predicted  a  crop  of  459,737,000  bushels  compared 
with  406,964,000  of  last  year  and  five  year  av¬ 
erage  of  393,776,000.  At  the  same  time,  the 
New  York  State  crop  was  predicted  at  30,859,000 
bushels  compared  with  28,620,000 
bushels  for  last  year.  At  the 
same  time  mention  was  made 
that  this  estimate  might  be  changed 
materially  if  harvest  time  blight 
should  become  general  or  unfavora¬ 
ble  weather  conditions  develop. 

These  unfavorable  conditions  have 
developed.  In  this  case,  blight  and 
bad  weather  may  prove  to  be  a  bless¬ 
ing  rather  than  a  damage  to  potato 
growers  if  the  result  is  an  increase 
in  prices. 

In  accordance  with  the  policy  of 
American  Agriculturist  of  giving  the  facts  to 
our  readers,  especially  when  these  .  facts  may 
mean  money  to  them,  we  immediately  sent 
telegrams  to  a  large  number  of  county  agents 
and  prominent  potato  growers  in  Maine,  Long 
Island,  and  important  upstate  potato  growing 
sections. 

The  reports  indicate  that  there  is,  at  present, 
considerable  variation  in  the  condition  of  the 
crop  in  different  sections  but  on  fhe  whole,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  prospects  for  reasona¬ 
ble  potato  prices  this  fall  are  much  better  than 
they  were  a  month  ago.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 


potatoes  on  Long  Island,  where  the  late  crop  is 
now  being  dug,  sold  for  45  cents  a  bushel  two 
weeks  ago.  About  a  week  ago  prices  advanced 
to  50  cents  and  at  the  present  writing  they  are 
bringing  60  cents  a  bushel.  This  is  still  below 
the  average  cost  of  production  but  should  the 
unfavorable  weather  conditions  continue,  result¬ 
ing  in  a  harvest  considerably  below  government 


prediction  of  August  i,  it  is  probable  that  prices 
will  go  still  higher. 

The  following  are  the  reports  just  as  they 
came  to  us  in  response  to  the  telegrams  we  sent : 

H.  R.  Talmage,  a  prominent  grower  of  River- 
head,  Long  Island  says :  “Long  Island  will  have 
an  average  crop  of  fine  quality  potatoes.  They 
are  now  dead  with  no  danger  of  rot.  Marketing 
of  crop  is  now  two  weeks  late.” 

J.  C.  Corwith  of  Watermill,  Long  Island,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Suffolk  County  Farm  Bureau  and 
second  vice  president  of  State  Farm  Bureau  Fed¬ 
eration  gives  a  slightly  different  picture.  His 
wire  follows :  “The  late  potato  crop  is  the  poor¬ 


est  in  a  number  of  years  for  this  section.  Dig¬ 
ging  has  commenced  and  it  is  estimated  that  the 
yield  will  average  about  two-thirds  that  of  last 
year.” 

S.  E.  Tuthill,  secretary  of  the  Riverhead  town 
agricultural  society  writes :  “Long  Island  is 
credited  with  a  bumper  crop  of  potatoes  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  the  poorest  crop  we 
have  grown  in  four  years.  Fully  half  the  acre¬ 
age  of  potatoes  on  Long  Island  will 
not  yield  75  bushels  per  acre.” 

Along  the  Southern  Tier 

Moving  up  into  the  Southern  Tier, 
Daniel  Dean  of  Nichols,  Tioga 
County,  New  York,  a  well  known 
potato  grower  and  authority,  sends 
the  following  report :  “Yield  de¬ 
pends  on  September  weather.  Blight 
situation  very  dangerous.  Light  to 
moderate  infection  on  all  vines  in 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  some  sec¬ 
tions  severe.  Little  tuber  rot  yet. 
One  week  heavy  rains  would  destroy  most  vines, 
cause  heavy  tuber  rot  and  cut  yield  under  ex¬ 
pectations.  Dry  bright  weather  from  now  to 
killing  frost  would  give  expectations  or  more.” 

The  following  are  the  other  reports  from  the 
southern  tier  section  of  New  York  State: 

Thomas  Murray,  Farm  Bureau  Manager  of 
Broome  County:  “The  potato  crop  in  counties 
of  the  southern  tier  will  show  a  material  reduc¬ 
tion  from  the  crop  of  last  year  because  of  the 
appearance  of  late  blight.  Producers  who  used 
certified  seed  and  who  sprayed  the  vines  system¬ 
atically  will  not  suffer  such  heavy  loss.” 

{Continued  on  Page  12) 


Worth  Money  to  Potato  Growers 

IN  accordance  with  our  policy  of  giving  you  the  latest  facts 
about  your  business,  we  are  printing  on  this  page  the  latest 
reports  on  the  potato  crop.  These  reports  come  to  us  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  telegrams  sent  to  county  agents  and  prominent  grow¬ 
ers.  If  you  raise  potatoes  to  sell,  do  not  fail  to  read  them  as 
they  will  be  worth  money  to  you. 


New  England  Grange  Lecturers  Meet  at  Burlington 

Program  Gives  Many  Suggestions  for  Improving  Meetings 


SEVEN  hundred  seventy-eight  Grange 
Lecturers  of  the  six  New  England  states 
with  scattering  visitors  from  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  recently  assembled  at  the 
University  of  Vermont  for  their  annual  con¬ 
ference. 

The  Sunday  evening  service  in  Ira  Allen 
Chapel  consisted  of  an  organ  recital  by  Charles 
Lee  Tracy  of  New  York,  Instructor  of  Music  in 
the  university  summer  school  and  devotional  ser¬ 
vices  led  by  Rev.  Joseph  Reynolds  of  Burlington. 

Monday  morning.  State  Lecturer  Goodwin  of 
Massachusetts  conducted  the  most  popular  con¬ 
ference  of  the  year,  five  hundred  thirty  attending, 
the  topic  being  “The  Balanced  Grange.  The 
other  group  under  Lecturer  McDaniel  of  New 
Hampshire  discussed  “Publicity,”  stressing  the 
need  of  advertising  grange  principles 
and  Grange  accomplishments  by 
newspaper,  postcard,  and  telephone 
announcements  of  coming  Grange 
events.  . 

The  second  period  Monday  was  di¬ 
vided  between  “Special  Nights”  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Rhode  Island  Lecturer, 

Mrs.  Rodman  and  “Developing  Fra¬ 
ternal  Spirit”  led  by  Past  Lecturer, 

Harriman  of  Maine,  each  bringing 
forth  many  suggestions  by  the 
grangers  present  of  special  features 
successfully  tried  in  various  granges. 

Dean  Hills  Welcomes  Grangers 

Monday  evening  a  reception  and 
welcome  meeting  was  held  in  the 
gymnasium  when  Dean  J.  R.  Hills  of 
University  of  Vermont  welcomed 
the  grangers  to  Burlington  and  put 
all  the  facilities  of  the  University  at 


their  service  after  which  each  state  group  sang 
their  songs  and  gave  their  stunts  and  cheers. 

Tuesday  morning  “Recreation”  was  discussed 
by  State  Lecturer  Guy  B.  Horton  of  Vermont 
w'ho  said,  “The  Grange  has  been  the  one  organi¬ 
zation  that  has  continued  to  carry  out  the  ‘Do 
It  Ourselves’  idea,  as  opposed  to  commercial 
recreation.”  Miss  Clara  Stall  of  Webster  then 
led  a  series  of  games  all  suitable  for  a  Grange 
meeting  and  described  several  others.  The 
“Music  Group”  in  Science  Hall  held  an  animated 
discussion  of  methods  and  National  Lecturer 
Farmer  reported  to  the  general  conference  in 
the  afternoon. 

New  Hampshire  led  in  “Presenting  Agricul¬ 
tural  Problems.”  Lecturer  McDaniels  intro¬ 
duced  Hon.  A.  W,  Felker,  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 


ture  of  New  Hampshire  who  gave  a  fine  address, 
saying  in  part,  “New  Hampshire  leads  all  other 
states  in  sending  broilers  into  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket,”  He  also  told  of  the  former  sheep  indus¬ 
try  among  New  England  states.  Secretary  Fel¬ 
ker  urged  that  Grangers  survey  their  communi¬ 
ties  for  possible  opportunities,  create  public 
opinion  for  better  roads  and  schools,  have  a 
Grange  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  listing  good 
talent  along  musical,  dramatic  and  oratorical 
lines,  study  unnecessary  expenses  of  government 
for  “politics  is  the  science  of  good  government” 
and  especially  urged  that  Grangers  realize  their 
responsibility  to  train  young  people  to  serve  their 
community  as  doctors  and  ministers. 

National  Lecturer  Farmer  said,  “Educate  the 
public  to  pay  a  standard  price  for  a  farm  com¬ 
modity.  Just  as  five  dollars  is 
thought  to  be  the  lowest  price  for 
good  shoes,  so  sixty  cents  should  be 
a  standard  low  price  per  dozen  eggs, 
as  they  are  whole  day’s  work  of 
twelve  hens,  carefully  hatched  and 
fed  from  scientific  formulas  on 
mixed  grain  mostly  raised  in  the 
Middle  West.  One  man  devotes  his 
whole  time  toward  getting  these  eggs 
on  the  market,  fresh  and  fine  flavor¬ 
ed  for  the  consumers’  breakfasts. 
It’s  worth  sixty  cents  per  dozen.” 

Tuesday  afternoon  Vermont  State- 
Grange  Master,  A.  W.  LaWence  ex¬ 
tended  greetings  to  the/ grangers, 
thanking  them  for  their  /prompt  and 
hearty  response  of  mooiey  and  food 
to  the  flood  sufferers  in  Vermont 
last  fall  and  wished  ithem  a  pros¬ 
perous  and  profitabl^^eason.  Then 
{ContinuedLfr^  Page  12) 


The  roads  are  lined  with  roadside  stands  but  ones  like  this  are  not  so 
common.  It  is  located  near  Fredonia,  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.  and  sells 
only  farm  produce  including  canned  fruit  and  jelly. 
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figures  which  we  quote  in  this  article  apply  to 
northeastern  United  States.  The  Federal  De^ 
partment  of  Agriculture  reported  on  September 
I  that  potatoes  nationally  would  be  a  larger  crop 
than  even  was  first  predicted,  so  our  conditions 
here  in  the  East  may  not  be  the  same  as  they 
are  all  over  the  country.  However,  the  figures 
in  our  article  are  much  later  than  the  federal  es¬ 
timates,  and  it  may  be  that  blight  has  developed 
generally  throughout  the  country  since,  the  fed¬ 
eral  report  was  made  on  September  i. 


When  in  Doubt  Write  A.  A. 

WE  hope  that  all  A.  A.  folks  will  always  feel 
free  to  write  us  at  any  time  on  any  problem 
that  is  bothering  them.  Please  feel  under 
no  obligation  whatever,  and  remember  that  the 
services  are  free  and  that  we  are  always  glad 
to  hear  from  you.  All  communications  will  be 
considered  confidential  if  you  so  desire.  If  we 
cannot  help  you,  we  will  say  so  frankly;  if  we 
can,  we  will  certainly  be  glad  of  the  privilege. 

Here  are  some  of  the  subjects  on  which  we 
maintain  a  staff  of  workers  to  answer  your 
letters : 

I.  Any  technical  problem  connected  with  your 
farm,  including  veterinary,  farm  engineering,  in¬ 
sects,  plant  and  animal  diseases,  soil  problems, 
feeding  of  farm  animals,  etc. 

2.  All  and  any  problems  connected  with  the 
home,  including  personal  ones  on  which  you 
would  like  confidential  advice. 

3.  Any  question  you  want  to  ask  about  the 
marketing  of  farm  products,  and  any  adjust¬ 
ments  you  would  like  our  Service  Bureau  to 
handle,  or  questions  on  business  details  which 
you  have  been  asked  to  go  into.  It  will  only  cost 
you  a  postage  stamp  to  let  us  look  the  matter 
up  before  you  invest. 

4.  Legal  questions  relative  to  the  farm  busi¬ 
ness  which  can  be  handled  by  mail. 

5.  Aid  in  the  solution  of  any  general  prob¬ 
lem  that  you  may  wish  to  bring  to  our  attention. 

Always  feel  free  to  deal  with  our  advertisers 
with  confidence,  for  our  advertisements  are  all 
guaranteed. 

The  Latest  on  the  Potato  Situation 

IF  you  are  a  potato  grower,  no  matter  whether 
you  grow  one  acre  or  fifty,  don’t  miss  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  crop  situation  which  we  give  on 
Page  3  this  issue.  It  is  the  latest  word  direct 
^from  the  field  by  telegraph  just  before  we  go  to 
jress. 

sThe  potato  market  has  been  discouraging  so 
faX  This  article  shows  that  there  are  indications 
that \t  is  improving,  and  it  is  an  example  of  what 
we  trV  to  do  at  considerable  expense  to  help  you 
get  the\most  money  from  your  products.  An¬ 
other  telegraphed  report  will  be  given  a  little 
later.  \ 

We  want'fo  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing 
our  appreciation  to  county  agents  and  potato 
growers  who  so  quickly  responded  by  telegraph 
to  our  reqii^  for  information  on  the  potato 
situation  in  the  field.  1 

It  should  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that  the 


Mankind  Takes  a  Step  Forward 

ON  Monday  afternoon,  August  27,  at  Paris, 
fifteen  of  the  greatest  nations  of  the  world 
signed  the  Kellogg  Peace  Treaty,  pledging 
themselves  specifically  to  renounce  war  as  a  na¬ 
tional  policy  and  to  guarantee  each  other  against 
a  war  of  aggression.  This  simple  ceremony  may 
mark  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  war  in  the 
world ;  at  least  it  is  the  first  formal  move  after 
years  of  effort  on  the  part  of  nations  to  get  rid 
of  the  most  awful  curse  with  which  mankind  is 
afflicted. 

The  idea  of  this  agreement  to  renounce  war 
originated  with  Foreign  Minister  Briand  of 
France  who  first  proposed  that  France  and  the 
United  States  enter  into  such  an  agreement.  Sec¬ 
retary  Kellogg  replied  that  the  agreement  should 
include  other  nations,  and  he  wrote  the  proposed 
treaty  and.  submitted  it  to  the  other  countries  of 
the  world.  In  fairness,  however,  it  should  be 
said  that  at  least  some  of  the  credit  for  this  first 
step  to  eliminate  war  should  be  given  to  Wood- 
row  Wilson  whose  greatest  ideal  in  life  was  to 
formulate  a  plan  that  would  bring  universal 
peace. 

There  is  nothing  but  moral  force  back  of  the 
treaty.  There  is  no  mutual  agreement  for  the 
nations  to  unite  to  punish  a  nation  that  starts 
war,  but  the  solemn  promise  of  the  leading  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  world  not  to  go  to  war  except  as  a 
last  resort  should  do  much  to  prevent  a  conflict. 
The  treaty  provides  that  every  peaceful  means, 
including  arbitration  by  neutral  powers,  shall  be 
used  before  any  of  the  nations  shall  take  the  last 
resort,  war.  In  recent  history  there  has  been  no 
war  started  after  mature  deliberation  and  after 
arbitration  has  been  tried. 

The  treaty  must  be  ratified  by  the  United 
States  Senate  and  there  will  be  those  in  the 
United  States  who  will  oppose  the  treaty  on  the 
ground  that  it  may  lead  to  entangling  alliances 
which  President  Washington  warned  us  against, 
and  that  the  treaty  may  also  nullify  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  We  believe  in  the  principle  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  but  modified  to  meet  modern 
conditions  for  there  is  an  infinite  gap  between 
the  world  of  to-day  and  the  slow  moving  world' 
of  President  Monroe’s  time.  The  nations  of  the 
world  are  nearer  together  to-day  than  our  own 
states  were  in  time  and  communication  when  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  was  formulated.  The  war 
itself  proved  that  we  are  a  world  nation  and  so 
must  take  part  in  world  affairs.  How  better  can 
we  do  this  than  to  do  our  part  to  prevent  another 
world  conflagration?  All  history  has  been  filled 
constantly  with  years  of  strenuous  and  costly  ef¬ 
fort  to  prepare  for  war  only  to  be  followed  by. 
years  of  sacrifices  to  pay  its  damages.  Think 
where  we  would  be  in  civilization  to-day  if  all  the 
money  that  each  of  us  now  has  to  pay  to  support 
the  costs  of  war  could  be  diverted  to  the  works 
and  arts  of  peace.  Think  of  the  flower  of  young 
manhood  war  has  destroyed. 

It  was  significant  that  the  first  man  to  sign 
the  World  Peace  Treaty  was  Minister  Strese- 
mann  of  Germany.  It  was  the  first  time  since 
1870  that  a  German  foreign  minister  had  ever 
set  foot  in  Paris.  By  the  peace  treaty  following 
the  war,  Germany  was  forced  to  disarm  and  her 
leaders  now  agree  that  this  was  the  greatest  bless¬ 
ing  ever  imposed  upon  any  nation,  for  instead  of 
spending  her  millions  to  build  another  great  army 
and  navy,  the  people  have  been  turning  their 
•energies  toward  the  pursuits  of  manufacture  and 
commerce,  with  the  result  that  the  German 


nation  has  succeeded  in  gaining  her  feet  within 
a  surprisingly  short  time.  Her  leaders  and  her 
people  now  wish  all  nations  to  disarm. 

In  this  we  should  probably  go  slowly,  and  of 
course  we  must  safeguard  our  .rights,  but  let  the 
American  people  at  least  keep  up  with  the  other 
nations  of  the  world  in  the  progress  toward  per¬ 
manent  peace. 

A  Sign  of  Dairy  Progress 

ONE  of  the  factors  that  is  doing  much  to  put 
dairying  on  a  better  paying  basis  is  the  Dairy 
Improvement  Association.  There  are  al¬ 
ways  two  ways  to  make  money  on  the  farm: 
First,  by  keeping  costs  of  production  down ;  and 
second,  by  selling  the  products  at  good  prices, 
Often  the  price  of  what  farmers  raise  is  beyond 
their  control,  but  to  a  much  greater  extent  costs 
of  production  are  within  the  farmer’s  control,  and 
it  is  on  this  cost  feature  of  the  dairy  business 
that  the  Dairy  Improvement  A^ociation,  or  Cow¬ 
testing  Association,  gets  in  its  good  work. 

The  rapid  growth  of  these  associations  recently 
speaks  well  for  the  progress  that  is  being  made 
by  dairymen.  In  the  past  eight  years,  they  have 
grown  from  120  to  522  and  in  the  number  of 
cows  tested  from  40,000  to  142,000. 


Has  Your  Telephone  Saved 
You  Money? 

ON  the  editorial  page  of  the  September  first 
issue,  we  announced  a  contest  on  the  subject, 
“Flas  your  telephone  saved  you  money?”  We 
are  again  reminding  you  of  this  as  the  contest 
will  close  November  first.  If  your  telephone  has 
helped  you  in  selling  crops,  live  stock  or  other 
produce  or  in  buying  supplies,  write  us  your  e.x- 
periences.  We  will  pay  five  dollars  for  the  best 
letter,  three  dollars  for  second  and  one  dollar 
for  all  others  printed. 


There  Are  Still  Some  Good  Spinners 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  events  at  the  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Museum  at  the  recent  State  Fair 
at  Syracuse  was  the  spinning  contest.  The 
contest  was  open  to  any  lady  fifty  years  of  age  or 
over,  and  quite  a  large  number  tried  their  skill 
in  this  old-time  household  industry  sometime  dur¬ 
ing  the  Fair  week.  A  total  of  $90  in  prizes,  and 
beautifully  engraved  certificates  having  the  signa¬ 
tures  and  seals  of  the  New  York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  and  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Society  were  given  to 
the  winners. 

The  judges  of  the  contest  were:  Mrs.  Eliza¬ 
beth  R.  Eastman,  Mrs,  Amanda  Vroman,  Mrs. 
Sarah  Pringle  and  Miss  Mabel  A.  Lewis. 

The  successful  contestants  who  can  still  quali¬ 
fy  as  real  spinners  were  the  following,  in  the 
order  in  which  the  judges  awarded  the  prizes: 
Mrs.  Myrta  Reifenkagel,  Pennelville ;  Mrs.  Urn 
E.  Clark,  Hinkley;  Mrs.  Alice  M.  Oaks,  Newark 
Valley ;  Mrs.  A.  J.  Kay,  Ilion ;  Mrs.  Charles  Yer- 
ton.  Central  Square;  Mrs.  L.  E.  Gaebel,  Water- 
town;  Mrs.  Emma  Allen,  Fulton;  Mrs.  Olive 
Pexton,  Oriskany  Falls;  Mrs.  Nellie  Dolbear, 
Fulton;  Mrs.  James  C.  (Torcoran,  Groton;  Mrs. 
Martha  A.  Bovee,  Bearsville. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

STILL  the  big  “whoppers”  continue  to_  come. 
That  one  of  Alvah  Wynn’s  about  shingling 
a  fog  seemed  to  stir  up  an  extra  batch.  Heres 
what  one  man  writes : 

“I  see  by  the  August  4th  issue  that  Alvan 
Wynn  had  some  foggy  weather  up  his  way,  but 
it  was  nothing  to  the  cold  weather  we  had  here. 
One  morning  last  fall  when  we  wanted  to  butcher 
hogs  it  was  so  cold  that  we  dared  not  try  1° 
heat  the  water  outdoors,  so  we  heated  it  in  th^ 
house  and  carried  it  out  to  the  scalding  | 
When  we  put  it  into  the  barrel  it  froze  so  quickly 
■that  the  ice  was  so  hot  we  did  not  dare  put  the 
hog  into  it  for  fear  of  cooking  him.” 
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Notes  from  the  Publisher’s  Farm 


During  the  last  few  weeks  I  have  been  to 
the  Dutchess  County  Fair  at  Rhinebeck 
and  the  State  Fair  at  Syracuse.  We  sent 
fourteen  head  to  Rhinebeck  and  took  our 
share  of  the  prizes.  Mr.  Robens,  who  did  the 
judging,  took  a  few  minutes  time  after  each  class 
to  explain  how  he  had  made  his  decision  as  to  the 
placing  of  the  various  animals.  I  noticed  that 
the  judge  of  the  4-H  Clubs 
followed  the  same  practice. 
These  explanations  given  by 
the  judges  certainly  add  an 
educational  feature  to  show¬ 
ing  which  is  distinctly  worth 
while,  not  only  for  the  par¬ 
ticipants  but  also  for  the  aud¬ 
ience  around  the  ringside. 

At  the  State  Fair  things 
were  run  quite  differently. 
Professor  Merrill  of  the  State 
Henry  Morgenthaa,  Jr.  College  at  Storrs,  Connecticut, 
certainly  did  an  excellent  job  in  judging  some  of 
the  largest  classes  of  Holsteins  that  have  ever 
been  shown  at  Syracuse.  In  one  of  the  Junior 
Heifer  Classes  sixty-two  animals  were  brought 
into  the  ring  and  no  judge  could  have  had  a  more 
difficult  task  to  perform  than  to  select  the  six 
winning  animals.  However,  as  soon  as  prizes 
were  awarded  the  animals  were  immediately 
taken  out  of  the  ring,  and  with  the  exception  of 
two  or  three  reporters  who  rushed  around  to  find 
out  the  name  and  number  of  each  winner,  the 
rest  of  us  were  left  in  the  dark  as  to  who  had 
won  in  each  class.  No  attempt  was  made  on  the 
part  of  the  judge  to  explain  his  decisions.  I 
believe  that  Professor  Savage  could  add  another 
blue-ribbon  to  his  splendid  personal  services  as 
Superintendent  of  Live  Stock  at  the  State  Fair 
if  another  year  he  would  have  a  blackboard  post¬ 
ed  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  coliseum  and 
have  a  boy  write  on  the  blackboard  the  number 
of  the  class  being  shown  in  the  ring  and  the  name 
and  numbers  of  the  winners.  Furthermore  it 
would  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  audience 
if  the  judge  would  take  three  or  four 
minutes  after  each  class  to  explain  the 
good  and  bad  points  of  the  winners  in 
each  class. 


could  report  prices  at  which  they  are  selling  their 
fruit.  I  think  that  if  this  information  were 
available,  we  would  be  in  a  better  position  to 
quote  prices  when  the  buyers  called  on  us.  Pos¬ 
sibly  another  year  the  county  agents  in  Dutchess, 
Orange  and  Ulster  might  be  willing  to  undertake 
to  collect  this,  information  for  the  fruit  growers 
in  these  three  counties. 


* 


What  experience  are  our  readers  having  in 
borrowing  money  on  first  mortgage  on  their 
farms  ?  We  hear  a  great  deal  of  talk  now-a-days 
about  various  plans  for  farm  relief,  but  it  seems 
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to  me  that  if  the  Federal  Government  could  make 
it  possible  for  farmers  to  borrow  money  on  their 
land  at  4%  that  this  would  be  a  quick  way  to 
give  real  aid  to  all  farmers  in  the  United  States. 
In  normal  times  the  Federal  Government  can 
borrow  money  at  3%,  and  if  they  would  extend 
this  credit  to  the  farmers,  the  millions  of  dollars 
which  are  paid  out  each  year  in  interest  on  mort¬ 
gages  would  be  greatly  reduced,  and  thus  leave 
with  the  farmer  a  greater  proportion  of  his  cash 
income  to  be  used  for  necessary  improvements 
and  to  better  the  conditions  of  his  home  life. 


S 


A  Visit  with  the  Editor 

A  Word  of  Praise  for  Everyday  Folks 


TOP  for  a  moment  and  name  over  the 
men  and  women  of  your  own  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  see  if  you  do  not  have  one  or 
more  of  the  following  cases  among  them : 

A  father  and  mother  who  have  made  every 
kind  of  a  Sacrifice  to  give  a  large  family  an  edu¬ 
cation  and  advantages  that  they  themselves  did 
not  have ; 

A  man  or  woman  whose  wife  or  husband  has 
died  leaving  a  family  which  has  been  kept  to¬ 
gether  and  given  a  home  by  the  hard  work  and 
bravery  of  the  one  parent  who  was  left ; 

A  son  or  daughter  who  has  sacrificed  his  or 
her  own  chances  and  possibilities  in  life  in  order 
to  stay  with  father  or  with  mother  and  to  keep 
the  farm  or  the  home  going,  or  possibly  to  help 
younger  brothers  and  sisters  to  an  education : 

The  person  who  through  no  fault  of  his  own 
has  become  an  invalid  and  yet  in  spite  of  pain 
and  physical  handicap  has  still  been  able  to  do 
more  or  less  work  and  to  present  a  cheerful  coun¬ 
tenance  to  the  family  and  to  the  world ; 

Or  the  many  individuals  in  almost  any  family 
of  your  acquaintance  who  rise  above  the  petty 


Jf:  * 

The  Hudson  River  Valley  has  cer- 
tainl}'^  received  more  than  its  share  of 
rainfall  during  June,  July  and  August, 
and  farming  has  been  made  extreme¬ 
ly  difficult.  I  doubt  if  we  will  be  able 
to  get  all  of  our  hay  cut  this  year.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  milk  production 
has  held  up  extremely  well  due  to  the 
excellent  conditions  of  our  pastures. 

We  sold  our  Duchess,  Gravenstein 
and  Wealthy  Apples  in  bushel  crates. 
In  this  way  we  saved  alm.ost  the  entire 
cost  of  the  packing  and  the  package. 
I  believe  that  these  apples  went  direct¬ 
ly  to  the  peddlers  who  have  no  use 
tor  a  package.  Our  Duchess  brought 
us  90c  and  our  Wealthys  sold  for 
These  prices  were  net  to  us 
atter  deducting  the  cost  of  transporta¬ 
tion.  The  last  few  days  I  have  been 
scouting  around  trying  to  find  out 
^vhat  some  of  my  neighbors  have  been 
offered  for  their  McIntosh,  Baldwins 
und  Greenings.  In  every  case  they 
^vere  glad  to  exchange  information. 
The  fact  that  we  have  a  new  cold  stor¬ 
age  plant  at  Germantown  and  one  at 
l^Iilton  has  increased  the  interest  on 
^0  part  of  the  buyers  in  Hudson 
ffiver  fruit.  There  seems  to  be  a 
tendency  towards  putting  up  more 
cold  storage  plants  in  the  Hudson 
River  fruit  belt,  and  I  believe  that  this 
t^'ill  be  to  the  distinct  advantage  of  all 
fiuit  growers.  What  we  need  is  a 
clearing  house  through  which  growers 


Good  Catch! 


Now  If  We. Could  Do  Something  About 
His  Papa  and  Mamma 


CopsTight.  1928,  New  York  Tribune,  Inc. 


— Darling  in  the  Herald-Tribune. 


irritations  and  troubles  of  everyday  life  to  be 
jolly,  cheerful  fathers^  and  mothers,  son  and 
daughters  and  citizens. 

These  are  a  few  examples  of  what  I  consider 
real  successes  in  life,  the  successes  and  the 
achievements  of  the  common  people. 

This  idea  of  what  constitutes  real  greatness 
was  brought  to  mind  by  a  letter  just  received 
from  a  friend,  which  is  worth  repeating. 

“More  attention,”  he  says,  “given  to  the  fine 
qualities  of  the  people  who  live  in  a  plain  way 
on  the  farms  will  help  to  breed  greater  content¬ 
ment. 

“When  I  was  in  college  at  Ames,  Iowa,  I 
passed  through  the  usual  period  of  loneliness 
during  the  first  few  months.  My  greatest  en¬ 
couragement  came  from  an  old  janitor  over  at 
the  engineering  building  where  I  recited  only 
once  a  week.  He  was  happy.  He  showed  it  as 
he  went  about  his  work  and  he  had  a  pleasant 
word  for  strangers.  I  have  told  several  of  my 
friends  that  I  was  certain  that  the  buoyancy  of 
that  old  man  in  a  lowly  position  had 
more  to  do  in  the  success  of  my  col¬ 
lege  career  than  any  other  single  thing. 
I  did  not  need  money,  even  though  I 
was  not  over-flush  with  it,  but  I  need¬ 
ed  the  encouragement  that  came  from 
the  happiness  that  radiated  from  a 
man  whose  name^I  did  not  even  know. 

“Recently  I  passed  through  Santa 
Rosa,  California,  and  saw  the  gardens 
that  were  so  dear  to  Luther  Burbank 
and  from  which  he  received  so  much 
pleasure.  They  meant  so  much  to 
him  that  he  requested  to  be  buried  un¬ 
der  one  tree  in  the  front  yard  for 
which  he  had  particular  affection,  A 
movement  is  on  foot  to  raise  a  large 
sum  to  preserve  his  home  and  his 
plants.  The  statement  has  been  made 
in  the  papers  that  because  of  his  mas¬ 
ter  mind,  he  might  have  been  a  weal¬ 
thy  man.  His  choice,  however,  was 
to  live  in  his  gardens  and  with  his 
neighbors  who  loved  him  and  with 
whom  he  was  happy. 

“Many  aspiring  young  people  get  a 
rather  sordid  view  of  life  from  the 
American  Magazine  and  some  other 
great  journals  that  constantly  play  up 
the  careers  of  leaders  in  industry  who 
have  shown  superior  administrative 
ability.  Perhaps  the  policy  of  the 
journals  should  not  be  severely  crit¬ 
icised  in  this  respect,  and  yet  I  wonder 
how  happy  some  of  these  men  are. 
Are  there  not  many  would-be  success¬ 
ful  men  and  women  who  are  unhappy, 
who,  if  they  would  sit  on  the  chopping 
block  some  starry  night  as  did  John 
Ball  in  ‘The  Trouble  Maker,’  would 
decide  that  after  all  Jim  Taylor’s  phil¬ 
osophy  was  right.’ 

“One  of  my  friends  is  in  charge  of 
the  forage  investigations  of  Canada. 
{Continued  on  Page  18) 
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Something 

worth 

knowing 


THE  FAMOUS 
GOODYEAR  PATHFINDER 
Car  owners  have  already  bought 
nearly  8,000,000  of  these  lower- 
priced,  high  quality  Goodyears 


There  is  one  best  way  to  get  full  value  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  for  every  dollar  you  spend  for  tires. 

That  is  to  buy  from  the  Goodyear  Dealer  in  your 
own  home  town. 

He  sells  the  finest  and  most  popular  tires  in  the  world, 
at  a  range  of  prices  to  fit  every  pocketbook. 

He  recommends  the  right  size  and  type  of  tire  for  your 
particular  car — the  tire  that  will  give  you  the  most 
economical  service. 

When  you  buy  from  the  Goodyear  Dealer  he  mounts 
your  tire  on  the  rim  for  you,  fills  it  with  air,  and 
cares  for  it  thereafter  so  that  it  will  deliver  max¬ 
imum  results. 

The  tires  he  sells  and  the  service  with  which  he 
backs  up  the  sale  are  a  combination  you  need;  they 
save  you  money  every  mile  you  drive. 


Goodyear  makes  a  tire  to  suit  whether  you  want 

the  incomparable  All-Weather  Tread  Goodyear,  the 
most  famous  tire  in  the  world,  or  the  thoroughly 
dependable  but  lower -priced  Goodyear  Pathfinder 


The  Greatest  Name  in  Rubber 


With  the  A.  A,  Crop  and 

Vegetable  Grower 


Labeling  Exhibits  Please  Visitors  at  Fair 


By  Paul  Work 


Faul  Work 


The  educational  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Vege¬ 
table  Show  at  the  New  York  State 
Fair  this  year  registered  a  most  im¬ 
portant  advance.  Supt.  Charles  H. 
Riley  re-arranged  the  tables  in  such  a 
way  that  the  through  traffic  was  more 
or  less  separated  from 
those  who  are  care¬ 
fully  examining  the 
exhibits.  Board  par¬ 
titions  are  provided 
on  the  tables  to  sep¬ 
arate  the  different 
classes,  and,  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all,  lettered 
cards  of  good  size 
were  placed  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  variety  in 
each  class.  The  show 
is  now  so  arranged  that  any  one  can 
study  types  and  varieties  without  car¬ 
rying  a  premium  list. 

The  quantity  of  exhibit  material  at 
State  Fair  was  about  as  usual.  A  con¬ 
stant  advance  in  quality  has  been  reg¬ 
istered  for  several  years  past.  The 
number  of  exhibitors  is  increasing  and 
they  are  realizing  that  it  is  useless  to 
bring  other  than  first  class  stock  to 
the  benches. 

Vegetable  Growers’  Associations 
Stage  High  Glass  Exhibit 

Schenectady  took  the  place  of  Al¬ 
bany  in  the  collection  class  for  associa¬ 
tions  affiliated  with  the  N.  Y.  S.  V.  G. 
A.  Elmira  was  on  hand  for  the  second 
time,  but  neither  association  was  able 
to  floor  the  experienced  crew  that  puts 
up  the  Central  New  York  Vegetable 
Growers’  Association  display. 

The  competition  in  the  class  for  as¬ 
sociation  collections  of  muckland  vege¬ 
tables  was  greatly  improved  over  past 
years.  Four  associations  entered  and 
all  of  the  displays  were  of  a  high  or¬ 
der.  Williamson  took  first  with  a  score 
of  90  per  cent;  Elba  second,  84%  per 
cent;  Central  New  York  third,  80%  per 
cent  and  Canastota  fourth  with  80  per 
cent. 

As  usual  Myron  C.  Ames  of  Brewer- 
ton  took  first  in  the  $100  collection  to 
cover  one  hundred  square  feet  of  space. 
James  E.  Cole  of  Clay  was  second  with 
E.  B.  Duerr  of  Rochester  third.  C.  F. 
Duerr  took  first  and  J.  E.  Cole  second 
in  the  collection  representing  one  va¬ 
riety  of  each  of  thirty  kinds  of  vegeta¬ 
bles. 

The  judges  in  the  vegetable  classes 
were  F.  O.  Underwood,  E.  V.  Harden- 
burg  and  Baul  Work,  all  from  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca. 

The  Rochester  Exposition 

The  Rochester  Exposition  does  not 


excells  them  in  quality 
of  material  and  attrac¬ 
tive  arrangement.  The  judges  at 
Rochester  were  C.  R.  White  and  Paul 
Work, 

Celery  Demonstrations 

In  preparation  for  the  packing  of 
Frostland  celery  by  the  Wayne  County 
Celery  Growers’  Association,  F.  O.  Un 
derwood  of  the  New  York  State  Col 
lege  of  Agriculture  plans  to  hold  dem 
onstrations  during  the  week  of  Septein 
her  17th.  The  previous  week  a  repre 
sentative  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  be  on  hand  to  help  es¬ 
tablish  standards  and  methods  of  grad¬ 
ing.  It  is  expected  that  the  new  asso¬ 
ciation  will  be  able  to  realize  material 
increases  in  its  returns  for  celery  un 
der  careful  grading. 

Mr.  Underwood  staged  a  very  effec 
tive  demonstration  exhibit  at  the  State 
Fair  showing  the  place  of  New  York 
State  in  the  country’s  celery  markets 
and  illustrating  the  standards  for  grad¬ 
ing  and  packing. 

Crop  Prospects 

In  spite  of  good  acreage,  late  cab* 
bage  is  looking  rather  poor.  Water 
and  maggot  injury  have  been  serious 
and  the  prospects  for  good  prices  are 
favorable. 

Prospects  for  onion  prices  are  like¬ 
wise  good  with  a  moderate  crop.  Cel¬ 
ery  acreage  is  about  as  last  year  with 
a  higher  proportion  of  the  crop  early 
which  should  be  encouraging  for  more 
favorable  returns  in  the  late  Fall.  Car¬ 
rots  and  lettuce  have  been  commanding 
high  prices,  but  are  declining  now. 


Alfalfa  More  Important 
Than  Oats 

Would  there  be  any  advantage  in  cut¬ 
ting  oats  or  barley,  that  were  sown  for 
a  nurse  crop  for  alfalfa,  before  the  grain 
was  ripe.  We  sowed  a  bushel  per  acre 
of  oats  but  the  alfalfa  doesn’t  seem  to  be 
doing  very  well. 

There  is  a  big  advantage  in  cut¬ 
ting  either  oats  or  barley  for  hay 
when  used  as  a  nurse  crop  for  alfalfa, 
especially  if  the  weather  is  dry  at  that 
time.  An  enormous  amount  of  water 
is  used  by  the  ripening  grain,  and  the 
alfalfa  is  literally  starved  for  water. 
In  addition  to  this  danger,  there  is  the 
possibility  of  lodging  of  the  grain  and 
the  killing  out  of  the  alfalfa. 

The  principal  job  is  to  get  a  good 
stand  of  alfalfa,  and  to  do  this,  some 
men  do  not  plant  a  nurse  crop  at  all. 
The  only  benefit  of  it  is  to  keep  down 
weeds,  and  the  chief  objection  is  the  ex¬ 
cessive  use  of  moisture  at  ripening, 
which  can  be  prevented  by  cutting  for 
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draw  nearly  as  large  a  display  of  vege-  hay  just  as  the  heads  are  fully  formed 
tables  as  the  State  Fair,  but  the  aver-  Special  care  should  be  taken  with  bar- 
age  quality  on  the  benches  ranks  a  bit  ley  that  the  beards  do  not  become  too 


higher,  although  there  is  little  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  merit  of  the  exhibits  which 
win  first  at  each  show.  The  competi¬ 
tion  between  Irondequoit  and  Greece 
Granges  for  grange  collections  of  vege¬ 
tables  is  the  outstanding  feature  at 
Rochester.  Greece  took  first  prize  this 
year  for  the  first  time  in  several  years, 
scoring  89%  points  against  Ironde- 
quoit’s  85  points. 

The  competition  in  the  class  for  15 
kinds  and  not  over  three  varieties  of 
each  was  very  close.  C.  F.  Duerr  & 
Bro.  of  Rochester  took 
Smallridge  Bros,  second  and  John  G. 
Motz  of  Elba  third.  In  the  open  class 
for  20  kinds,  J.  H.  West  and  Sons  made 
their  usual  splendid  display.  We  doubt 
if  any  other  exhibitor  in  this  country 


hard,  which  may  injure  cattle. 


A  Question  On  Spraying 
Potatoes 

“In  spraying  potatoes  for  blight  will 
better  results  be  secured  by  going  over 
each  row  twice  in  opposite  directions?" 

At  first  thought  it  would  seem  that 
this  would  cover  the  vines  better 
and  so  give  more  perfect  protection. 

_  However,  in  New  Jersey  they  found 

first  with  that  although  vines  sprayed  in  this  way 
stood  up  better,  the  yield  was  no  bet¬ 
ter,  presumably  because  travelling 
through  the  rows  twice  injured  the 
vines  enough  to  offset  the  added  value 
of  the  spray. 
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Have  New  York  Apple 
Growers  a  Future? 

{Continued  from  Page  1) 
growth  and  to  thin  for  size  and  color. 
All  bearing  trees  should  be  well  thinned 
and  kept  in  control. 

3.  Many  Western  New  York  apple 
trees  are  starved.  They  need  manure, 
cover  crops,  preferably  alfalfa  or  sweet 
clover,  or  nitrates.  If  we  want  good 
productive  trees  we  must  feed  them 
according  to  soil  requirements. 

4.  All  apple  trees  must  be  sprayed 
regularly  throughout  the  season  with 
standard  applications  and  with  special 
preparations  as  necessary.  Most  fruit 
growers  have  available  very  efficient 
spray  services.  Why  not  use  them? 

5.  Eliminate  the  careless  handling 
of  fruit  in  picking  and  packing.  Many 
apples  are  ruined  after  they  are  well 
grown. 

6.  Pack  better  and  honest  grades  of 
apples.  Make  them  better  than  the 
law  requires.  Use  shipping  point  in¬ 
spection.  Keep  the  culls  and  inferior 
grades  off  the  fresh  fruit  market. 

7.  Set  up  and  work  together  in  a 
co-operative  organization  to  raise  our 
standards,  establish  brands  and  adver¬ 
tise  the  quality  of  our  fruit  especially 
its  flavor  and  keeping  quality. 

The  Future? 

I  am  no  prophet  but  I  firmly  believe 
that  unless  this  or  a  similar  construc¬ 
tive  program  is  adopted  and  followed 
our  apple  industry  as  a  whole  will 
cease  to  be  a  leading  enterprise  in  the 
fruit  belt.  Even  following  out  such  a 
program,  the  future  is  none  too  bright 
for  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years  be¬ 
cause  we  have  a  temporary  overpro¬ 
duction  of  apples.  But  with  it  the  good 
grower  will  be  safe  and  should  get  at 
least  an  even  break.  And  what  are 
the  alternatives? 

One  cannot  overemphasize  the  import¬ 
ance  of  a  decision  on  the  part  of  each 
grower,  either  to  stay  in  the  business, 
adopt  such  a  program  and  fight  to  meet 
competition,  or  to  get  out  of  the  apple 
business,  cut  down  his  trees  and  re¬ 
move  this  handicap  to  the  good  grower. 
When  so  much  poor  fruit  is  being  offer¬ 
ed  on  the  market  from  Western  New 
York  it  lowers  our  average  and  injures 
our  reputation.  If  a  man  can’t  or 
won’t  grow  good  fruit  he  has  not  the 
right  to  handicap  his  fellow  grower. 

For  the  man  with  the  means  and 
the  courage  now  is  the  time  to  plant 
apples  for  the  future — when  few  in¬ 
dividuals  and  no  large  areas  are  doing 
it.  Ten  or  15  years  from  now  many 
orchards  will  be  old  and  sections  now 
new  will  suffer  the  same  handicaps 
we  now  labor^  under.  If  one  chooses 
his  soil  and  varieties  carefully  the  more 
distant  future  of  apple  growing  looks 
brighter  for  Western  New  York. 
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Bees  Killed  By  Spray 
Mixture 

The  Penal  Law  contains  a  provision 
making  it  a  misdemeanor  to  spray  fruit 
trees  while  in  bloom  with  any  poisonous 
spray.  Has  a  beekeeper  whose  bees  are 
killed  by  spray  applied  to  fruit  trees  in 
bloom,  any  other  recourse  against  a 
fruit-grower  who  sprays  his  trees  while 
m  bloom.  I  would  be  pleased  to  have  a 
statement  of  the  law  as  applied  both  in 
me  New  York  courts  and  in  the  Federal 
Courts.  I  would  appreciate  knowing 
also  where  the  law  may  be  found. 

CECTION  1757  of  the  Penal  Law 
makes  the  spraying  or  applying  of 
poison  or  poisonous  substance  to 
fruit  trees  while  same  are  in  blossom 
a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  a  fine  of 
tiot  less  than  $10.00  or  more  than 
$50.00  for  each  offense,  but  as  to 
whether  the  beekeeper  whose  bees  are 
killed  by  spray  applied  to  fruit  trees 
m  bloom  has  any  other-  recourse 
against  the  fruit  grower,  is  a  question 
be  answered  by  the  attorney  for 
ke  party  who  seeks  such  a  remedy, 
and  the  remedy  depends  entirely  upon 
ne  facts  which  can  be  established.  As 
n  whether  the  question  is  one  for  the 
ew  York  courts  or  the  Federal  courts, 

1  Would  seem  to  be  a  question  for  the 
aw  York  courts  and  not  for  the 
•*^a<3eral  courts. 
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usliions  wliicli 

fit  your  form- 

andj^^ich  make  Fisher  Bodies 
far  more  comfortable . . 


The  cushions  and 
the  backs  of  seats 
in  Fisher  Bodies  are  de^ 
signed  to  fit  the  forms 
of  the  passengers  and 
the  driver.  That  is  one 
reason  why  you  can 
ride  all  day  long  in  a 
Fisher  Body  in  unusual  comfort  and  be  fresh  in  mind  and  body  at 
the  journeys  end.  The  cushions  are  deep  and  carefully  padded; 
while  the  wire  of  which  the  50  or  more  springs  in  each  cushion 
are  made,  is  of  precisely  the  right  gauge  to  assure  utmost 
comfort  with  great  ability  to  stand  up.  Fisher,  in  fact,  leaves 
nothing .  undone  to  make  a  car  body  so  comfortable  that 
riding  is  not  merely  transportation,  but  genuine  pleasure,  as  well. 
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Tractor  Plows 


McCormick-Deering  P  &  O 


The  next  time  you  need 
a  plow  see  the  McCor- 
mick-Deering  dealer  in 
your  section.  He  sells  the 
McCormick-Deering 
P  &  O  line.  It  covers  all 
plowing  requirements. 

McCormick  -  Deering 
P  &  O  plows  offer  many 


special,  practical  features 
in  design.  In  ability  to 
stand  hard  work  and 
abuse  they  have 
equal. 


no 


The  materials  used  in 
their  manufacture  are 
positively  the  best  that 
can  be  obtained. 


McCormick-Deering  No.  8  Little  Genius 


Built  in  2,  3,  or  4-furrow 
styles  with  12  or  14-inch 
bottoms. 


It  has  been  16  years  since  the  first 
Little  Genius  was  put  on  the  market. 
Improvements  have  kept  it  well 
abreast  of  modern  requirements.Here 
is  a  plow  that  offers  great  bottom  and 
beam  clearance,  improved  power-lift 
and  quick-detachable  shares.  It  is 
the  original  low-cost,  long-life  tractor 
plow. 


McCormick-Deering  Little  Wonder 


The  No.  2  Little  Wonder  combines 
every  feature  essential  to  good  2- 
furrow  plowing.  Light  weight — light 
draft.  Rigid,  flexible  hitch.  Positive 
power-lift,  good  trash  clearance,  and 
patented  2-lever  adjustment  that  in¬ 
stantly  regulates  depth  and  level. 


'Two-furrow;  12  or 
14-inch  bottoms. 


In  addition  to  the  above  the  McCormick  P  &  O  line  includes  tractor 
disk  plows,  all  types;  walking  or  riding  horse  plows,  sulky  or  gang 
style,  with  moldboards  or  disks;  and  two-way  horse  or  tractor 
plows  for  irrigated  lands.  Also  a  full  line  of  general  and  special 
shares  and  plowing  accessories. 


Descriptive  literature  sent  on  request. 


International  Harvester  Company 


606  S.  Michigan  Ave. 


OF  AMERICA 

{Incorporated) 


Chicago,  Illinois 


FISHKILL  FARMS 

HOLSTEIN  S 


A  high  producing  herd  of  pure¬ 
bred  cattle,  fully  accredited. 


Young  Bulls  for  Sale 


Fiihkill  De  Meet  Hengerveld 
Born  Feb,  6,  1928 
Fishkill  Colantha  Fannie 
Born  March  19,  1928 
FUkkill  Colantha  Sir  May 
Born  April  14,  1928 
Fishkill  Colantha  Pontiac 
Born  April  14,  1928 


Heifers  and  Record  Cows 

To  make  room  in  our  barn  this 
fall,  we  are  offering  a  limited 
number  of  heifers  and  cows 
with  records.  Here  is  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  man  who  needs 
some  good  replacements. 


Dairymen’s  League  Certificates 

will  be  accepted  at  FULL 
FACE  VALUE  in  payment  for 
any  animals  purchased. 


For  further  particulars,  pedi¬ 
grees,  prices,  etc.,  write. 


Fishkill  Farms 

HENRY  MORGENHTHAU,  Jr..  Owner 
461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


COMPARE 

Fords  Milker  with  Any  Other 

Compare  its  price,  upkeep  cost,  quality  of  materials 
and  construction,  simplicity,  ease  of  operation,  ease  of 
keeping  clean — and,  finally, it  aow.  Then  you’ll 
know  why  thousands  of  farmers  are  so  enthusiastic 
about  Fords  Milker.  Sales  are  doubling  yearly.  Cows 
like  its  gentle,  soothing  action.  Delivers  clean  inilk. 
Saves  hours  of  tedious  drudgery.  Many  styles  and  sizes. 

Send  for  instructive  booklet  No.  IfS  PREE 
Distributers  Wanted  —  Fine  opportuutty  for  mer¬ 
chants  and  farmers.  Ask  for  details. 

_  MYERS-SHERMAN  COMPANY 

2  r  3  N.  Desplaines  St. 


’htisfSl&o' 


Electric  or  Gas  Engine 


STANCHIONS, 


Equipment 

Stalls,  Pens,  Water  Bowls,  Litter  and 
Feed  Carriers,  Feed  Trucks. 

Hay  Carriers,  Hay  Forks,  Hay  Track, 
and  supplies 


PATENTS 


With  the  A.  A. 

Dairyman 


The  Dairy  Cattle  Situation 


Rochester  Bam  Equipment  Co. 
185  N.  Water  St.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Editor's  note: — The  following  infor¬ 
mation  of  great  interest  to  every  dairy¬ 
man  is  taken  from  a  new  bulletin  called 
‘^Statistics  Relative  to  the  Dairy  In¬ 
dustry  in  New  York  State  in  1927,” 
published  by  the  New  York  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets 
and  prepared  by  B.  L.  Gillett,  agricul¬ 
tural  statistician. 

Every  farmer  is  beginning  to  realize 
that  surplus  and  shortage  with  every 
crop  and  animal  product  come  in 
waves.  Over-production  discourages 
farmers  and  a  shortage  follows.  What 
farmers  have  not  learned  is  to  regulate 
their  btisiness  to  produce  an  even  vol¬ 
ume  all  of  the  time.  Of  course,  this  is 
not  entirely  possible  on  account  of 
weather  conditions,  but  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son,  for  example,  why  a  period  of  too 
many  cows  should  be  immediately  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  shortage.  Prices  of  dairy 
cattle  have  been  very  high  in  recent 
years  but,  as  shown  in  the  following 
article,  more  heifers  are  now  being 
raised  and  there  will  no  doubt  be  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  cows  again  as  soon  as  farmers 
can  grow  them. 

Here  is  the  discussion  on  the  sit¬ 
uation  ; 


Booklet  fre'e.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Best  results,  rroinpt- 
ne.ss  as.sured. 


WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer 
724  9th  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


1921  to  1928,  during  the  decline  in  num- 
hers,  the  average  was  7.3  cows  for  each 
yearling,  while  in  the  two  lowest  years, 
1926  and  1927,  there  were  7.7  cows  for 
each  yearling,  which  indicated  the 
practical  impossibility  of  herd  mainten¬ 
ance.  Because  of  the  relatively  high 
cost  of  raising  calves  in  this  state,  it 
is  not  generally  considered  profitable 
except  as  a  necessity  for  herd  mainten- , 
ance  or  in  locations  where  outlets  for 
milk  were  poor,  though  it  has  some¬ 
times  happened  in  the  past  that  the 
adjustment  has  been  badly  made,  re¬ 
sulting  temporarily  in  an  over-supply 
of  cows.  It  may  he  expected  to  take 
several  years  to  reach  such  a  condition, 
if  it  does  again  occur. 

The  number  of  cows  in  the  north¬ 
eastern  states  comprising  the  New 
York  City  “Milk  Shed,”  increased  very 
little  during  the  year,  although  there 
was  considerable  increase  in  yearling 
heifers. 

Slight  decreases  in  dairy  cows  took 
place  in  several  of  the  other  northern 
dairy  states,  though  there  were  slight 
increases  in  yearling  dairy  heifers.  For 
the  United  States,  the  changes  were 
relatively  insignificant. 


During  1927,  the  continuous  decline 
in  the  number  of  dairy  cattle  in 
New  York,  which  had  been  going  on 
since  1920,  was  apparently  checked, 
with  a  slight  upward  swing.  Some¬ 
what  higher  prices  for  milk,  and  a 
shortage  of  mature  cows  stimulated 
the  price  of  dairy  cows  to  high  levels. 
The  shortage  was,  in  the  main,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  two  causes;  first,  the  failure  to 
raise  sufficient  dairy  calves  during  sev¬ 
eral  years  past,  and  second,  the  elim¬ 
ination  of  considerable  numbers  of  ani¬ 
mals  in  the  tuberculosis  eradication 
campaign  which  has  been  carried  on 
intensively  for  several  years.  The  in¬ 
crease  was  relatively  slight  in  mature 
animals,  and  a  decrease  would  h^ve  oc¬ 
curred  had  not  unusually  large  num¬ 
bers  been  shipped  into  New  York  from 
other  states. 


Most  Calves  Born  in  Spring 


There  is  a  very  marked  difference 
in  the  proportion  of  calves  bom  in  dif¬ 
ferent  months  in  different  parts  of  the 
state.  While  43  percent  of  the  total 
births  are  in  February,  March  and 
April,  there  are  in  the  northern  count- 
ties  60  percent  horn  in  these  months; 
in  the  northeastern  counties  54  percent; 
and  in  the  southwestern  counties  52 
percent.  In  contrast  in  the  southern 
and  southeastern  groups,  only  35  and 
32  percent  respectively  were  born  in 
these  months.  This  has  a  direct  and 
intimate  bearing  on  the  seasonal  pro¬ 
duction  of  milk  in  various  sections. 

It  was  estimated  that  for  the  state 
as  a  whole,  the  following  number  of 
calves  were  horn  each  month. 


More  Calves  Being  Raised 
On  the  other  hand,  an  increasingly 
large  number  of  calves  was  being 
raised,  and  the  number  of  dairy  heifers 
between  one  and  two  years  of  age  had 
increased  substantially,  while  the  indi¬ 
cations  were  that  the  number  of  calves 
under  one  year  old  had  substantially 
increased.  The  best  estimates  availa¬ 
ble  indicate  that  during  the  ten  years 
from  1910  to  1919  there  were,  on  an 
average,  5.5  dairy  cows  and  heifers  two 
years  old  and  over  for  each  heifer  be¬ 
tween  one  and  two  years  old  on  Jan¬ 
uary  1st.  This  maintained  the  herds 
and  left  some  surplus  for  sale  outside 
the  state.  During  the  light  years  from 


Jan .  90,100  July 

Feb . 115,700  Aug. 

Mar . 207,600  Sept. 

Apr . 189,100  Oct.  .. 

May  . 96,300  Nov. 

June  .  56,500  Dec. 


..36,300 

..47,100 

..88,100 

..94,800 

.83,000 

..74,600 


TOTAL . 1,179,200 


Shipments  of  Dairy  Cattle  Into 
and  Out  of  New  York  State 
During  1927,  there  was  a  further  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  cattle  for  dairy 
and  breeding  purposes  shipped  into  the 
state.  Of  the  total  of  42,318  shipped 
in,  nearly  a  third  were  from  Canada, 
with  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Vermont  next  in  order  as 
sources  of  supply,  although  smaller 

{Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


“It  makes  my  blood  boil  to  see  such  a  wholesale  slaughter  of  trees. 

— ^JUDGE. 
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{Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
numbers  were  received  from  many 
other  states.  Only  7,285  were  shipped 
out  of  the  state,  more  being  sent  to 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  than  to 
any  other  state.  Prior  to  1925,  more 
cattle  were  shipped  out  of  the  state 
than  were  shipped  into  it. 
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Vermont  Has  High  Pro¬ 
ducing  Jerseys 

WB.  EDMANDS  of  East  Thetford,  has 
completed  official  production  tests  on 
two  of  his  purebred  Jersey  cows ;  Butter¬ 
cup’s  Oxford  Maiden  qualified  for  a  gold 
medal  by  producing  805.54  lbs.  of  butter- 
fat  and  15,796  lbs.  of  milk  in  365  days. 
This  test  was  started  when  this  dis¬ 
tinguished  producer  was  7  years  and  7 
months  of  age  and  she  carried  calf  209 
days  while  making  this  notable  record. 
Her  milk  averaged  5.10  per  cent  butterfat 
for  the  year.  For  ten  successive  months, 
this  cow’s  yield  was  above  60  lbs.  of  but¬ 
terfat  per  month  reaching  88.40  lbs.  in  her 
.  best  month.  Maiden  was  first  placed  on 
test  when  she  was  5  years  and  2  months 
of  age  and  yielded  600.67  lbs.  of  butter 
fat  and  11,996  lbs.  of  milk  in  305  days. 
On  her  following  lactation  she  produced 
691.42  lbs.  butterfat  and  13,804  lbs.  of  milk 
in  365  days.  Maiden’s  sire  is  Greenacres 
Oxford  Leader,  and  her  dam  is  Buttercup 
of  Greenacres. 

King’s  Oxford  Mary  has  been  tested  on 
each  lactation  since  she  first  freshened. 
In  her  latest  test,  started  when  she  was 
four  years  and  seven  months  of  age,  she 
qualified  for  both  a  gold  and  silver  medal. 
In  365  days  she  produced  746.92  lbs.  of 
butterfat  and  14,169  lbs.  of  milk,  carrying 
calf  222  days  of  this  time.  During  two 
successive  months  of  this  test  her  yield 
was  above  82  lbs.  of  butterfat  per  month 
and  her  milk  yield  averaged  5.27  per  cent 
for  the  year.  Mary’s  first  test  was  started 
at  the  early  age  of  two  years  and  one 
month,  when  she  produced  500.48  lbs.  of 
butterfat  and  9,190  lbs.  of  milk  in  365 
days.  On  her  second  test,  started  when 
she  was  3  years  and  3  months  of  age, 
she  won  a  silver  medal  with  her  record 
of  682.95  lbs.  of  butterfat  and  12,883  lbs. 
of  milk.  Her  sire  is  Oxford’s  King  D., 
and  her  dam  is  Daisy’s  Mary  Ellen. 


Which  is  Greater— The  Loss 
from  TB  or  from  Testing? 

Has  the  law  been  passed  that  farm¬ 
ers  will  be  compelled  to  have  their  cat¬ 
tle  tested?  If  tuberculosis  was  found 
in  our  herd  and  it  should  react  it  would 
ruin  us  as  we  have  no  way  in  which 
to  replace  them  as  we  have  had  all  we 
could  do  to  keep  going  with  two  fam¬ 
ines  to  support  as  it  is.  Would  you 
advise  selling  the  cattle  and  buying  from 
tested  herds  if  it  were  possible? 

'THE  LAW  states  that  after  90%  of 
A  the  cattle  or  80%  of  the  herds  in 
a  county  are  tested  that  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets 
can  quarantine  a  farm  so  that  no  an¬ 
imal’s  products  can  be  sold  from  the 
farm. 

The  State  and  Federal  Government 
pays  a  fair  indemnity  for  the  cows 
that  react,  but  this  sum  is  not  usual¬ 
ly  enough  to  buy  an  equal  number 
of  tested  animals.  There  is  natural¬ 
ly  a  shortage  of  good  tested  cows.  By 
looking  up  some  good  grade  tested 
cows  before  your  cows  are  tested  it 
^ight  be  possible  to  replace  the  re¬ 
actors  immediately,  or  at  least  to  buy 
a  somewhat  smaller  herd  which  if 
carefully  bought  might  return  as 
much  profit  as  a  larger  herd  of  un¬ 
tested  cows.  ’ 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
indemnity  you  will  receive  will  be 
about  as  large  as  you  could  sell  the 
animals  for  before  testing  and  can  see 
no  advantage  in  selling  them  now  and 
buying  tested  stock.  If  this  were 
done  the  barn  and  premises  would  need 
to  be  thoroughly  disinfected  before 
ringing  in  the  tested  animals. 

^  It  is  unfortunate  that  losses  have 
"Cen  sustained  by  dairymen  who  have 
tested  and  yet  there  is  no  question 
nt  that  dairymen  who  have  been 
eeping  tubercular  cows  have  been 
aking  losses  from  them  for  years. 
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HERE  was  an  old  car 


that  was  ready  to  die, 
and  now  it  is  taking  the 
hills  on  high.  Why? 


«i«,u,s,PAT.orr.(^ 


BASDirRE 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 


I  HOLSTEIN' 

is,  FarimsCow 


Ability  to  con¬ 
sume  large  quantities  of  rough- 
age;  regularity  in  calving;  great 
production;  monthly  cash  returns 
~these^ qualities  fit  ilolsteins  prof- 
fitably  into  all  farm  programs. 
Write  for  literature 
Servkt 

MOLSTEINI^PRIESIAM 

<  iUSOCIATION  jf  AMEIUCA  ^ 

23DBa8t  Ohio  Street  Cfiicago. 


27  Registered  Holstein 

heifers  accredited.  25  very  large  high  grade  Holstein 
cows  and  10  registered.  8  registered  bulls  ready  for 

SwTice.  SPOT.  EARM,  John C.  Reagan,  Prop.,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


Insure  Before  You  Tour 


FREE : 

Ml 

§ECUI<JTy 

SECURITY 

SAVING 

SERVICE 


Send  for  Road  Map  of  New  York  State 
Large  scale,  shows  all  good  roads  and 
routes.  Also  tells  how  you  can  save 
$4.00  to  $10.00  on  your  Automobile 
Insurance.  25,000  Farmers  now  insure 
in  this  Company. 

MERCHANTS  MUTUAL  CASUALTY  COMPANY 

Several  agents  in  each  eoanly;  if  yea  do  not  know  one,  write  aa  •( 

268  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads,  say 

.  **/  saw  your  ad  in  American  Agriculturist** 
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American  Agriculturist,  September  22,  1928 


Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


Milk  Prices 

August  Prices  Announced 
Dairymen’s  League 

The  Dairymen’s  League  announces 
the  following  pool  prices  for  August 
for  3.5%  milk. 

Gross  . $2.69 

Expenses  . 06 

Net  Pool .  2.63 

Certificates  of  Indebtedness  . 10 


on  milk  testing  3.5%. 

Sheffield  on 

the  basis  of  3%. 

Dairymen’s 

Sheffield 

Class 

League 

Producers 

1  Fluid  Milk... 

3.42 

3.17 

2  Fluid  Cream 

2.10 

2A  Fluid  Cream 

2.26 

2B  Cond.  Milk.. 

Soft  Cheese.. 

2.51 

2.05 

3  Evap.  Cond. 

Milk  Powder 

Hard  Cheese 

2.50 

Net  Cash  Price  to  Farmers . $2.53 

August  1927,  Net  CASH  Price,  3.5%  milk .  2.32 

August  1927,  Net  POOL  Price,  3.5%  milk . $2.42 

August  1926,  Net  CASH  Price,  3.5%  milk .  2.26 

August  1926,  Net  POOL  Price,  3.5%  milk .  2.36 

August  1925,  Net  CASH  Price,  3.0%  milk .  2.00 

August  1925,  Net  POOL  Price,  3.0%  milk .  2.10 

The  price  of  3.5%  milk  is  20c  higher  than  3.0%  milk. 

Sheffield  Prices 

The  Sheffield  Producers  announce  the 
cash  price  to  producers  for  3%  milk 
in  the  201-210  mile  zone,  as  $2.60  per 
hundred,  ($2.80  for  3.5%  milk).  This 
is  the  highest  price  for  August  milk 
since  1921. 

Aug.  1927  price  to  producer,  3%  milk,  $2.44;  3.5%,  $2.64 

Aug.  1926  price  to  producer,  3%  milk,  $2.37;  3.5%,  $2.57 

Aug.  1925  price  to  producer,  3%  milk,  $2.46:  3.5%,  $2.66 


The  following  are  the  September 
prices  for  milk  in  the  basic  zone  of 
201-210  miles  from  New  York  City. 
Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 


fowl  —  BROILERS  —  WANTED 

For  prompt  and  best  returns  on  all 
kinds  of  live  poultry,  rabbits,  etc. 
SHIP  to  the  HOUSE  OP  SATIS¬ 
FACTION. 

Write  for  tags,  information,  coops,  etc. 

SHIP  Sept.  24-25;  Oct.  1  and  2  for  the 
Holidays.  Ship  any  day  excepting 
Saturdays, 

Do  not  wait  for  prices  to  go  down. 

BAEDECKER  &  WILLIAMS,  INC, 

West  WaskingtoD  Market,  _ New  York  City 


Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 
Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

"  oldest  Live  PoiUtry  house  in  New  York  City. 
Established  1883,  offers  you  an  unhmited  outlet 
for  your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and 
free  holiday  calendar  Wder  K  27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc  •  Commission 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  City  Merchant 


4  Butter  and  American  cheese.  Based  on  New  York 

City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  American 

Ch66S6. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  September  1927  was 
$3.37  for  3.5%  milk,  and  Sheffield’s  $3.22  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  ciass  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received 
from  the  dealer  is  the  result  of  the  weighted  average. 

Butter  Gains  Another  Fraction 

CREAMERY  Sept.  12  Sept.  5  Sept.  14. 

SALTED  1927 

Higher  than  extra....  50  -50'/2  491/2-50  46 Vi -47 

Extra  (92sc) .  49'/2  49  46 

84-91  score .  45  -49  44'/2-48Vi  38Vi-45 

Lower  Grades .  43  -44  42Vi-44  37  -38 

The  butter  market  developed  as  we 
anticipated  in  last  week’s  report,  trade 
improving,  accompanied  by  a  half  cent 
increase  in  price.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  trade  improved  to  the  extent  that 
at  one  time  supplies  were  actually 
short  of  trade  requirements.  The  re¬ 
ceipts  arriving  during  the  week  end¬ 
ing  September  8th  were  the  lighest 
that  they  have  been  all  season.  The 
outlook  is  very  strong,  but  the  market 
itself  is  somewhat  tempered  with  a 
strong  desire  on  the  part  of  the  trade 
not  to  strain  the  situation.  Stocks 
are  moving  freely  into  consuming  chan¬ 
nels,  which  gives  every  evidence  of  ex¬ 
pansion.  In  view  of  the  situation  the 
trade  is  willing  to  carry  liberal  stocks 
which' makes  for  free  trading.  School 
opened  on  the  10th  which  means  that 
we  are  gradually  getting  back  on  a 
regular  consuming  basis.  Trade  de¬ 
mands  will  undoubtedly  show  steady 
improvement,  for  not  all  of  our  vaca¬ 
tionists  have  returned.  Certainly  the 
outlook  for  the  dairyman  is  good  con¬ 
sidering  the  brisk  trading,  free  buying 
on  the  part  of  housewives,  and  the 
fact  that  our  cold  storage  holdings 
are  approximately  27,000,000  pounds 
short  of  those  of  a  year  ago. 

Cheese  Prices  Unchanged 


cents  a  dozen  while  others  gained 
only  a  cent  or  two.  For  some  time 
the  New  York  trade  has  been  working 
on  cold  storage  holdings.  The  trade 
has  apparently  been  very  well  satisfied 
with  the  choicer  lines  of  storage  packed 
goods.  Local  holdings  have  been  heavy 
and  many  in  the  jobbing  trade  have 
been  working  on  their  own  storage  re¬ 
serves,  many  being  satisfied  to  sell  at 
a  small  marginal  profit.  Even  though 
the  trade  has  been  making  free  use  of 
storage  stocks,  withdrawals  have  not 


Market  Reports  Daily  by  Radio 


Up-to-the  minute  market  information 
and  prices  are  broadcast  daily  for  your 
benefit  by  American  Agriculturist  co¬ 
operating  with  the  New  York  State  and 
Federal  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
through  station  WEAF.  The  reports 
are  broadcast  at  11:30  standard  time 
(12:30  daylight  saving  time)  daily  ex¬ 
cept  Saturday. 


generally  averaged  •  around  $2.00  rang¬ 
ing  from  $1.90  to  ^.10.  This  week 
the  average  is  closer  to  $2.25.  Last 
week  Jerseys  in  150  lb.  sacks  ranged 
from  $1.50  to  $1.85,  whereas  at  this 
writing  the  range  is  from  $1.85  to  $2.00, 
A  year  ago  Jerseys  were  bringing  $3.25 
to  $3.50,  and  Long  Islands  were  from 
$3.50  to  $3.75.  Maine  had  started  to 
ship  at  this  time  last  year  prices  rang¬ 
ing  from  $2.75  to  $3.00.  No  Maine  po¬ 
tatoes  have  been  offered  as  yet  this 
year. 

Meats  and  Live  Stock 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Ship 

LIVE  BROILERS,  CALVES,  EGGS 

We  remit  daily  at  top  market.  Write  for 
tags,  information  on  market  prices,  etc.  J.  C.  B. 
has  satisfied  thousands  of  shippers  for  over  23  years. 

Compare  oar  sales  tvith  others, 

Joseph  C.  Berman,  Inc.,  Market!”.!!'’’?'" 


EGG  PRODUCERS 

Get  Best  Net  Results 

fcy  shipping  their  eggs  to  a  house  making  a  special¬ 
ty  of  Fancy  Quality  White  and  Brown  Eggs.  Our 
25  Years  experience  in  the  business  will  be  of 
some  benefit  to  you  if  you  ship  high  quali^. 

ESCHENBRENNER  &  CO.,  INC. 

Cor.  Reade  &  Hudson  Sts.,  New  York 


BULL  CALVES 

Forge  Hill  Farm  Guernseys 

R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. 

Sired  by  ROYALS  BELL  BTJOY  130305 

SIRE:  MIXTER  MAY  ROYAL  65303  A.  R. 
(Sold  for  $23,000.) 

Dam:  Bell  Buoys  Violet  of  City  View  77018  A.R. 
15,648  lbs.  milk:  862  lbs.  fat. 

A  National  Show  winner. 

These  calves  are  out  of  good  granddaughters  of 
Florham  Laddie. 

Herd  Accredited  and  Blood  Tested. 


«  nnn  Wholesale  dealer  and  shipper 
Fnn  CASrSof  second  hand  egg  cases, 

^  specialty. 

LOUIS  OLOFSKY,  68S  Greene  An.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


For  sale— 150  acre  Poultry  and  Dairy  Farm.  All 
level,  high  productive  soil.  2  sets  good  buildings. 
Most  beautiful  section  Eastern  Penna.  Poultry  profits 
alone  pay  for  farm  in  four  years.  Price  $75.00  per 
acre.  Easy  terms.  Full  particulars.  Write  owner. 
WM.  SEIDEL,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


been  up  to  those  of  a  year  ago.  It 
was  thought  by  many  in  the  trade  that 
the  heavy  usage  of  storage  eggs  would 
seriously  interfere  with  the  fresh  near¬ 
by  market. 

However,  there  is  a  certain  element 
in  the  trade  that  insists  on  the  fresh 
product.  That  class  of  buyers  have 
been  unable  to  readily  fill  their  trade 
needs  except  at  higher  prices,  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  fancy  nearbys  showing  a  con¬ 
siderable  shortage.  As  a  result  the 
prices  have  advanced  on  the  better  lines 
as  much  as  6  cents  a  dozen.  The  ad¬ 
vance  graduates  down  through  the  va¬ 
rious  grades  to  a  point  where  some  of 
the  lower  classifications  only  show  a 
one  cent  advance.  Once  more  we  find 
the  critical  poultryman,  the  man  who 
maintains  a  high  standard  of  per¬ 
fection,  enjoying  an  extra  premium,  for 
his  painstaking. 

Weather  Disturbs  Poultry  T rade 

Sept.  12  Sept.  5  Sept.  14, 
1927 

.  30-35  28-32  27-29 

24-25  22-26  19-21 


Sept.  12 

Sept.  5 

Sept.  14, 

LIVE  CALVES 

(per  100  lb) 

1927 

Prime  . — . 

19.75-20.00 

19.00-19.50 

17.25-17,50 

Medium  . 

„  14.00-19.50 

13.50-16.50 

13.50-17.00 

Culls  . 

...  10.00-13.00 

10.00-13.00 

8.00-10.00 

STEERS  (per  100  lb) 

Best  . 

...  16.00-16.50 

15.25-16.00 

12.50-13.00 

Medium  . 

...  12.75-15.75 

12.00-15.00 

11.00-12.25 

Common  . 

...  10.00-12.00 

10.00-12.00 

9.00-10.50 

BULLS  (per  100  lb.) 

Best  heavy . 

9.25-9.75 

9.25-9.75 

6.50-7.25 

Ucdium  . 

8.50-9.25 

8.50-9.25 

5.75-6.25 

Common  light . 

7.50-8.00 

7.50-8.00 

4.00-5.50 

COWS  (per  100 

lb.) 

Best  heavy . 

....  10.00-10.50 

10.00-10.50 

6.00-6.25 

Medium  . 

....  7.00-  9.50 

7.00-  9.50 

5.00-5.50 

Cutters  . . 

....  4.50-  7.00 

4.50-  7.00 

2.50-4.75 

Reactors  . 

....  5.00-10.00 

5.00-1(1.00 

3.00-6,25 

LAMBS  (per  100  lb.) 

Ihime  . 

....  16.00-16.75 

15.00-15.75 

15.00-15.50 

Medium  _ 

13.00-15.50 

13.00-14.50 

12.50-14.50 

Culls  _ 

._  9.50-11.50 

9.00-11.00 

9.00-12,00 

HOGS  (per  100 

lb.) 

Up  to  130  lbs.... 

....  13.00-13.50 

11.50-11.75 

11.75-12.25 

130-160  lbs . 

....  12.00-12.50 

11.75-12.25 

11.25-11.75 

Av.  200  lbs . . 

....  11.50-12.00 

12.75-13.25 

-11.25 

RABBITS  (per  lb.)  .24-  .28 

.22-  .25 

.25-  .26 

VEAL  CALVES 

(per  lb.) 

Country  diessed 

.16-  .25 

.15-  .25 

.10-  .25 

Live  veal  has  again  advanced.  The 
demand  has  been  active  due  undoubted¬ 
ly  to  the  approaching  Hebrew  holidays. 

Steers  are  steady  and  prices  show 
advances. 

Bulls  remain  unchanged  compared 
with  last  week,  as  do  cows. 

Lamb  prices  are  about  $1.00  above 
last  week,  but  the  market  shows  some 
irregularity  and  the  demand  has  been 
slow. 


Feeds  and  Grains 


Sept.  12 


Sept.  5  Sept.  14, 
1927 

26  -27  26  -27 

25 

261/2-27  271/2-281/2 


STATE 
FLATS 

Fresh  Fancy  .  26  -27 

Fresh  Average  .  25 

Held  Fancy  .  261/2-27 

Held  Average  . 

Cheese  prices  are  substantially  the 
same  as  they  were  a  week  ago.  How¬ 
ever,  the  market  situation  is  somewhat 
different.  Country  costs  have  been  ad¬ 
vancing.  There  is  a  decided  scarcity 
of  fresh  New  York  state  cheese  and 
receipts  from  "Wisconsin  are  light. 
Prices,  on  all  descriptions  of  cheese  are 
very  well  supported,  in  fact,  some  lines 
are  going  at  a  premium.  The  situa¬ 
tion  as  a  whole  is  such  that  frorn  all 
appearances  it  would  not  be  surprising 
to  see  higher  quotations  prevailing  next 
week.  Fresh  New  York  state  flats  of 
the  finest  descriptions  are  practically 
unprocurable  under  27  cents.  Occa¬ 
sionally  a  few  lots  are  picked  up  at  26 
cents,  but  this  is  so  rare  that  it  hardly 
warrants  a  quotation.  It  is  practically 
impossible  to  obtain  any  short  held 
cheese  for  less  than  27  cents. 

The  into-storage  movement  has 
slowed  up  of  late.  From  August  30th 
to  September  6th  the  cold  storage  hold¬ 
ings  increased  171,000  pounds,  where¬ 
as  a  year  ago  during  the  same  period 
the  holdings  increased  186,000  pounds. 
These  figures  are  for  the  ten  cities 
making  daily  reports.  The  holdings 
in  these  same  cities  are  slightly  over 
2,000,000  pounds  in  excess  of  the  hold¬ 
ings  a  year  ago. 

Egg  Prices  Make  Quick  Jump 

Sept.  14, 
1927 
54-17 

50-53 
43-48 
37-41 
33-45 
37-40 
27-30 


FOWLS 

Colored  . 

Leghorn  . 

CHICKENS 

Colored  - 

Leghorn  . 

DUCKS,  Nearby 


32-38 

30-32 

26-30 


28- 37  29-32 

29- 32  22-27 

23-26  21-26 


NEARBY  WHITE 

Sept.  12 

Sept.  5 

Hennery  _ 

Selected  Extras  - 

56-59 

5U-03 

Average  Extras  .... 

52-55 

4b»49 

Extra  Firsts  . 

42-50 

40-44 

Firsts  . 

37-40 

cJb-37 

Gathered  . 

34-45 

33-42 

Pullets  . 

32-37 

31-35 

Pewees  . 

29-30 

BROWNS 

Hennery  . 

44-50 

43-47 

Gathered  . 

36-43 

36-42 

44-50 

34-42 


The  New  York  egg  market  made  a 
rather  sensational  gain  this  week,  sonie 
descriptions  advancing  as  much  as  six 


The  hot  sultry  weather  that  the 
metropolitan  district  experienced  on  the 
11th,  12th  and  13th  had  the  effect  of 
sending  the  live  poultry  market  in  cir¬ 
cles.  This  was  especially  true  of  the 
fowl  market.  Although  on  the  12th 
quotations  showed  considerable  im¬ 
provement  over  those  of  a  week  ago, 
nevertheless  it  was  a  buyer’s  market. 
The  undertone  was  weak,  and  trading 
very  dull.  Comparatively  few  sales 
were  made  on  which  to  base  quotations. 
Leghorn  fowls  are  in  accumulation  and 
there  was  considerable  pressure  to  sell. 
In  fact,  as  we  go  to  press,  it  was  prac¬ 
tically  impossible  to  get  the  outside 
quotations,  and  there  were  sales  re¬ 
ported  at  a  discount  under  the  inside 
quotation.  The  broiler  and  chicken 
market  has  also  reacted  to  the  con¬ 
dition  in  the  market  and  values  are  not 
well  defined.  It  is  quite  difficult  to  in¬ 
terpret  the  situation,  for  the  trade  has 
been  taking  hold  very  cautiously,  and 
the  weak  undertone  makes  us  skeptical 
as  to  the  outcome.  If  the  weather  man 
would  turn  around  and  give  us  some 
fresh  breezes  and  clear  up  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  it  would  be  doing  the  poultry 
trade  a  big  favor. 

Hay  Holds  Fairly  Steady 

On  the  12th  receipts  were  increasing 
in  the  hay  market  which  showed  some 
irregularity.  The  demand  was  good 
for  Timothy  No.  1  which  brought  $27.00 
while  No.  1  Timothy  containing  grass 
or  clover  mixtures  sold  from  $24.00  to 
$25.00;  No.  2  Timothy  $24.00  to  $25.()0; 
No.  2  containing  grass  or  clover  mix¬ 
tures  $22.00  to  $23.00;  No.  3  Timothy 
$21.00  to  $22.00;  No.  3  containing  grass 
or  clover  mixtures  $19.00  to  $20.00. 

Potato  Market  Shows 
Improvement 

The  potato  market  shows  some  im¬ 
provement  over  a  week  ago.  Last  week 
No.  1  Long  Islands  in  150  lb.  sacks 


FUTURES 

Sept.  12 

Sept.  5 

(At  Chicago) 

Corn  (Sept.) — 

1.08% 

I.09'/4. 

Wheat  (Sept.).... 

.97y8 

.93 

Oats  (Sept.) . 

.40'/2 

.381% 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red 

1.60% 

.154% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel.. 

1.23% 

1.17% 

Oats,  No.  2 . 

.52% 

.51% 

FEEDS 

(At  Buffalo) 

Sept.  8. 

Sept.  1 

Grade  Oats  . 

36.50 

34.50 

Spring  Bran  . 

28.50 

28.50 

Hard  Bran  . 

29.50 

30.50 

Standard  Mids  .... 

29.00 

28.50 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 

36.50 

36.50 

Flour  Mids  . 

38.00 

37.00 

Red  Dog  . 

44.00 

44.00 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

39.00 

39.00 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

38.50 

38.50 

Corn  Meal  . 

45.00 

43.00 

Gluten  Feed  . 

43.75 

43.75 

Gluten  Meal  . 

50.25 

50.25 

36%  C.  S.  Meal 

41.00 

44.00 

41%  C.  S.  Meal 

44.00 

50.50 

43%  C.  S.  Meal 

46.00 

51.50 

34%  0.  P.  Linseed 

Meal  . 

48.00 

49.00 

The  above  quotations 

are  those 

of  the  loi 

1927 

1.2758 

.94% 

.4458 


1.4153 

1.12 

.56 

Sept.  ID, 
1927 
37.90 
29.00 
33.00 

34.50 
42.00 
41.00 
49.00 

41.50 
41.00 

44.50 
39.00 
48.00 
42.60 

45.50 

47.50 

47.00 


Tne  above  Quotations  are  muse  — - 

market  and  are  F.  0.  B.  They  are  reported  in  tM 
weekly  letter  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Department  « 
Agriculture  and  Markets. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables 

We  urge  shippers  and  producers  of 
perishables  to  make  use  of  the  daily 
radio  market  reports.  The  market 
changes  so  suddenly  due  to  tmforseen 
conditions,  that  it  is  impossible  to  make 
a  report  except  for  the  current  day. 

Fancy  well  graded  apples  in  baskets 
and  barrels  have  been  selling  very 
promptly,  but  those  of  ordinary  offer- 
ings  are  quiet  and  dull.  Because  of  a 
wide  range  in  sizes,  condition,  etc., 
prices  vary  widely  as  follows :  Alexan¬ 
der  $1.00  to  $1.75;  Delicious  $1.00  to 
$2.50;  Duchess  75  cents  to  $1.50;  Fall 
Pippin  $1.25  to  $2.25;  Gravenstein  $1-00 
to  $1.75;  R.  I.  Greening  $1.00  to  $2.25; 
N.  W.  Greening  75  cents  to  $2.00, 
Maiden  Blush  50  cents  to  $2.00;  McIn¬ 
tosh  $1.13  to  $3.00;  Stark  $1-00  to 
$2.00;  Twenty  Ounce  $1.25  to  $2.o0. 
Wealthy  $1.00  to  $2.00. 

The  cabbage  market  has  eased  off  a 
little,  prices  were  as  high  as  $40.00  a 
ton  on  state  bulk,  but  on  the  12th  hao 
eased  off  to  $30.00  to  $33.00. 

Best  Catskill  Caulifiower  holds  steaoy 
at  $3.50  to  $4.00  a  crate,  on  less 
sirable  down  to  $1.50;  Long  Island  from 
$1.00  to  $2.25. 

'  J.'  vt  O' 
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Farm  News  from  New  York 

'The  Corn  Borer  Invades  Northern  New  York--County  Notes 
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WHEREVER  farmers  come  together 
these  days  the  corn  borer  is  one 
of  the  main  topics  of  conversation. 
Appearing  in  almost  every  community 
in  Jefferson  County  last  year  in  scat¬ 
tered  locations,  this  summer  it  is  on 
every  farm  and  on 
many  of  them  in 
alarming  numbers. 
With  threshing 
barely  under  way 
many  of  the  men 
are  starting  to  fill 
their  silos  now  in 
to  avert  any 
more  damage  to  the 
corn  crop.  Broken 
IV.  /.  Rot  and  twisted  stalks 

together  with  the  wreckage  of  many  of 
the  ears  is  making  the  job  of  cutting 
anything  but  a  pleasant  one  for  a  num¬ 
ber.  Where  they  have  been  planting 
some  of  the  earlier  varieties  and  were 
able  to  get  the  corn  planted  fairly 
early,  the  silage  will  be  of  good  quality 
but  there  will  be  a  question  about  some 
of  it.  There  seems  to  be  a  general 
tendency  in  thought  toward  some  of 
the  corn  varieties  like  Cornell  11,  Gold¬ 
en  Glow,  Westbranch  Sweepstakes,  etc. 
for  planting  another  year  in  order  to 
get  something  that  will  be  fairly  well 
along  when  the  borer  begins  to  get  in 
its  deadly  work. 

Village  Gardens  Should  Be 
Cleaned  Up 

Farmers  from  Oswego  and  St.  Law¬ 
rence  counties  are  also  reporting  the 
presence  of  the  borer,  so  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  control  measures  is  a  very  pert¬ 
inent  one  all  over.  There  is  a  definite 
movement  on  foot  by  all  farm  organi¬ 
zations  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
thorough  cleaning  up  on  every  farm  in 
the  North  Country,  but  this  will  need 
to  be  augmented  by  the  efforts  of  every 
village  and  city  dweller  who  has  a  gar¬ 
den,  or  the  work  of  the  farmers  will  be 
to  a  large  extent  nullified. 

The  Home  Egg  Laying  Contest 

The  home  egg  laying  contest  is  at¬ 
tracting  quite  a  bit  of  interest  in  some 
sections,  and  there  are  a  number  who 
did  not  enter  this  year  that  will  be  on 
hand  next  time.  George  Gray’s  hens 
out  at  Alverson’s  Crossing  seem  to  be 
among  the  most  consistent  having  an 
average  of  18  eggs  per  hen  for  May, 
19.8  for  June,  and  18.75  for  July,  with 
a  flock  of  200. 

Mrs.  Chas.  W.  Wicks  of  Oxbow  with 
about  175  hens  has  made  a  fine  record 
with  nearly  23  for  May,  19  for  June, 
and  20  for  July.  Chas  G.  Porter  of 
Black  River  stands  well  for  large  flocks 
with  some  900  pullets  and  500  old  hens. 
His  average  was  about  17.8  for  May, 
16.1  for  June  and  17.4  for  July,  these 


being  figures  from  his  pullet  flock  only. 
For  small  flocks  Leo  Chamberlain  and 
his  father  have  been  dividing  the 
honors,  both  being  located  in  Water- 
town.  It  will  be  interesting  at  the  end 
of  the  year  to  see  which  flocks  have  av¬ 
eraged  the  best.  There  are  a  number 
doing  well  that  would  merit  mention, 
but  space  is  lacking  to  tell  of  them  all 
now. 

McSparran  Talks  at  Rotary  Club 

The  other  day  John  A.  McSparran, 
Past  Master  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Grange,  when  up  in  St.  Lawrence 
County  to  talk  at  the  farmers’  picnic, 
stopped  off  at  Potsdam  to  tell  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Rotary  Club  something  of 
the  relation  and  value  of  agriculture  to 
the  community  and  the  nation.  This 
was  one  of  the  best  things  that  could 
be  done,  for  a  better  knowledge  of  each 
others  problems  is  necessary  to  insure 
the  best  community  relationships  in 
Northern  New  York  and  other  sections 
as  well. — W.  I.  ROE. 


Washington  County  Makes 
Recorci  in  State  Fair 
Cattle  Exhibits 

IN  connection  with  Washington 
County’s  wonderful  showing  at  the 
Syracuse  State  Fair  some  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  Dairy  Improve¬ 
ment  program.  Although  a  long  dis¬ 
tance  from  Syracuse  they  sent  out 
four  carloads  of  cattle  representing 
three  breeds  and  won  first  prize  Hol¬ 
stein  county  herd,  first  prize  Jersey 
county  herd  and  first  prize  Brown 
Swiss  county  herd;  a  record  which  has 
not  been  equalled  by  any  other  county. 
The  Washington  County  Farm  Bureau 
has  organized  and  made  active  five 
county  breeders’  clubs;  Holstein,  Jer¬ 
sey,  Ayrshire,  Guernsey  and  Brown 
Swiss.  These  clubs  hold  their  meetings 
and  annual  picnics  and  work  with  the 
Farm  Bureau  in  stimulating  and  main¬ 
taining  interest  in  improvement  in  the 
different  breeds.  The  president  of  the 
Farm  Bureau,  one  representative  from 
the  combined  Breeders’  Clubs,  and  one 
representative  from  the  Board  of  Su¬ 
pervisors  make  up  the  Bovine  Tuber¬ 
culosis  Committee,  and  have  kept  this 
work  running  smoothly  so  that  eleven 
of  the  seventeen  towns  of  the  county 
are  now  T.B.  tested  and  a  twelfth  is 
underway.  Washington  County  has 
one  Dairy  Improvement  Association, 
besides  a  dozen  or  so  members  in  the 
Saratoga  Association  on  one  side,  and 
the  Vermont  Association  on  the  other. 
An  additional  association  will  be  start¬ 
ed  in  the  county  this  fall. 

The  county  agricultural  agent  has 
been  the  main  factor  in  getting  up  the 
shipment  of  cattle  to  the  Syracuse 
State  Fair  and  deserves  considerable 
credit  for  his  accomplishment.  Wash¬ 
ington  County  breeders  whose  cattle 
made  up  the  prize  winners  are;  Hol- 
steins — H.  V.  Bump,  Robert  E.  Eddy, 


Elmer  and  Walter  Hills  and  Charles 
Bump;  Jerseys — John  J.  Getty,  George 
McNeil,  Earl  Huggins,  Lawrence  Mc¬ 
Neil  and  Arthur  Wyatt;  Brown  Swiss — 
George  Wilson,  Herbert  Welden  and 
Sons,  Ray  Miller  and  Herbert  Fisher. 


Central  New  York  Notes 


Fruit  harvest  is  well  started  with 
early  varieties.  Early  apples  are 
mostly  taken  care  of.  We  relished  them 
perhaps  more  than  folks  do  who  live 
in  the  lake  counties  where  they  see 
little  but  apples  and  apples  look  like 
dollars  to  them.  We  have  few  to  sell 
and  to  us  they  look  like  something  to 
eat.  While  they  last,  we  have  apples, 
applesauce,  apple  pies,  apple  dumplin’s, 
and  apples. 

Plums  are  now  being  canned,  con¬ 
cocted  into  various  kinds  of  deserts  and 
preserves,  and  squeezed  into  plum  jelly. 
Grapes  are  coming  on  and  early  pears, 
so  with  the  black  berries  and  garden 
stuff,  we  are  living  on  the  fat  of  the 
land.  The  end  of  August  and  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  September  is  the  best  part 
of  the  year,  what  with  corn-roasts,  old 
home  days  and  the  abundance  of  home 
grown  things. 

We  are  a  little  disappointed  in  tbe 


political  campaigns  so  far  this  fall. 
Around  here  there  hasn’t  been  a  po¬ 
litical  rally,  a  torch  light  parade,  nor 
scarcely  any  oratory  worth  the  name. 
It’s  deadly;  anybody  just  has  to  stay 
at  home  and  read  the  newspapers  to 
know  there  is  a  campaign  going  on  at 
all.  It  makes  you  feel  as  if  you  have 
no  part  in  it.  What  is  the  use  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  republic  and  not  having  any 
chance  to  stand  up  and  yell  for  your 
favorite  candidate,  if  any.  The  only 
straw  vote  that  has  been  taken  in 
town  was  at  the  school  house  the  first 
day  of  school,  and  that  was  a  tie.  I 
remember  when  Jim  Kennedy  was  com¬ 
ing  home  from  a  rally  one  night  in  ’96, 
and  with  uncertain  footsteps  reached 
the  middle  of  Fall  Creek  bridge  where 
he  saw  the  reflection  of  the  moon  in 
the  water  and  said,  “Well,  how  did  I 
get  so  high  as  this?’’ — C.  T. 


New  York  County  Notes 

Schoharie  County  — F  r  e  q  u  e  n  t  and 
heavy  rains  continue.  Much  of  the  oat 
crop  has  been  cut  and  standing  out. 
There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  hay 
still  to  be  cut,  as  the  farmers  have  had 
to  leave  it  temporarily  to  harvest  the 
oats.  Buckwheat  looks  good  at  this  time. 
The  oat  crop  is  fair  in  some  places  and 
light  in  others.  Pastures  stay  green  and 
in  good  condition  due  to  heavy  rainfall. 

The  local  Farm  Bureau  held  its  annual 
picnic  at  Emminence  on  August  24.  Sev¬ 
eral  prominent  speakers  and  added  at¬ 
tractions  all  helped  to  make  the  day  a 
huge  success. 

Eggs  are  bringing  36c  per  dozen,  chick¬ 
ens  30c  delivered  at  nearby  city  markets. 
Corn  looks  fine  everywhere,  having  made 
a  rapid  growth  despite  a  late  start. — 
H.  VL. 

Madison  County— The  cabbage  crop 
will  not  be  up  to  normal  in  Madison 
County.  Corn  is  now  looking  fine  and 
gives  much  promise  of  a  full  crop — Mrs. 
C.  A.  P. 

In  Western  New  York 

Ontario  County  — ®  a  r  1  e  y  and  oat 
threshing  is  now  in  full  swing  and  farm¬ 
ers  report  a  heavy  growth  of  straw.  The 
yield  of  grain  is  proving  rather  light  in 
comparison  to  the  volume  of  straw.  Corn 
appears  to  be  spotted  on  account  of  heavy 
rains.  It  will  require  plenty  of  sunshine 
and  warm  weather  to  mature  it.  Potato 
and  cabbage  fields  are  uneven  due  to  ex¬ 
cessive  rainfall.  The  cabbage  market 
has  dropped  to  $15  a  ton.  It  opened  at 
$20  but  weakened  shortly  afterwards.  A 
light  crop  of  apples  will  be  harvested  in 
this  county.  Bartlett  pears  are  plentiful 
and  are  selling  at  2  cents  per  pound.  The 
plum  crop  is  also  large  and  a  part  of  the 
fruit  has  spoiled  on  the  trees. — E.  T.  B. 

Genesee  County — Cold  weather  is  re¬ 
tarding  the  growth  of  most  crops.  The 
nights  are  cold  enough  for  frost,  although 
none  has  been  reported.  Apples  are  plen¬ 
tiful  this  fall.  New  potatoes  are  now  be¬ 
ing  dug  and  selling  around  one  dollar  per 
bushel.  Wheat  $1.35  per  bushel  and  straw 
$5  to  $7  per  ton. — Mrs.  R.  E.  G. 

Cattaraugus  County — Anthony  Covert, 
L.  K.  Goodrich  and  Donald  Goodrich  were 
the  three  winners  in  the  potato  race  at 
the  September  Pomona  Grange  at  Mans¬ 
field.  Each  winner  received  a  prize.  Mr. 
Covert,  also  won  the  doughnut  eating 
contest  and  received  the  pie  prize.  Win¬ 
ners  in  the  wheelbarrow  race  were, 
Claude  Schuppenhauer,  Walter  Sheppard; 
and  Mr.  Covert.  The  first  prize  was  a 
G.L.P.  milking  stool  donated  by  the 
Dairymen’s  League;  second  prize  a  milk¬ 
ing  pail  donated  by  the  Farm  Bureau; 
and  third  prize,  a  purse,  presented  by  the 
Pomona  Grange.  Mr.  Sheppard  put  his 
second  prize  up  for  a  woman’s  race  which 
wan  won  by  Mrs.  Nellie  Schuppenhauer 
who  in  turn  sold  it  for  one  dollar  to  Jo¬ 
seph  Schuppenhauer.  The  races  were  run 
during  the  noon  intermission. — M.  M.  S. 

In  the  Hudson  Valley 

Sullivan  County  — T  h  e  Dairymen’s 
League  has  opened  their  plant  at  Wood- 
bridge  for  the  winter  business.  Heavy 
rains  have  caused  serious  damage  to  the 
roads  in  this  county.  Most  of  the  roads 
are  in  very  bad  condition  with  a  few 
being  washed  completely  away.  Bridges 
have  been  weakened  by  the  swollen 
streams  and  one  •  was  carried  away  in  a 
storm  the  latter  part  of  August. — 
E.  M.  W. 

Columbia  County — Favorable  weather 
is  enabling  farmers  to  harvest  their  oat 
and  hay  crops.  Much  still  remains  to  be 
cut.  Apple  harvest  now  under  way  and 
bringing  $1.50  and  $1.75  per  bushel;  pears 
$2.25  per  bushel;  peaches  $2.50  per  bushel; 
Golden  Bantam  corn  $1.50  per  bushel;  cu¬ 
cumbers  $1.25  per  bushel;  eggs  48c  a 
dozen;  butter  49c  per  pound;  live  calves 
17c  per  pound;  tomatoes  $1.75  per  bushel. 
Clavernack  Grange  will  hold  its  annual 
clambake  on  September  26  in  its  Grange 
Hall.— Mrs.  C.  V.  H. 

Rensselaer  County  “Continued  rains 
are  causing  severe  injury  to  unthreshed 
grain.  Oats  are  sprouting  in  the  sheaf 
and  the  injury  has  cut  the  yield.  Hay¬ 
ing  is  about  half  over.  Rye  yielding  very 
poor,  with  an  average  of  15  bushels  to 
the  acre.  Cows  are  bringing  record  prices. 
Good  grade  Guernseys  are  selling  at  $200 


per  head.  Eggs  50  cents  per  dozen,  and 
butter  50  to  55  cents  per  pound. — A.  E.  S. 

Frequent  and  heavy  rains  and  showers 
have  made  farming  operations  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  difficult  throughout  the  whole  season. 
The  weather  has  retarded  work  all  the 
season,  with  the  result  that  a  part  of  the 
hay  crop  is  still  uncut.  The  corn  crop 
has  gained  on  an  unfavorable  start  by  a 
period  of  favorable  weather  during  the 
month  of  August.  Some  threshing  is 
being  done,  but  the  oat  crop  has  suffered 
from  the  effect  of  the  wet  weather. 

Indications  now  point  toward  an  un¬ 
usually  heavy  crop  of  buckwheat,  for  this 
fall.  The  plum  crop  has  been  good  and 
prices  have  been  fair  with  good  fruit 
bringing  one  dollar  per  bushel. 

Dairymen  have  been  favored  with  a 
heavy  flow  of  milk  and  pastures  have 
stayed  green  all  through  August,  an  un¬ 
usual  condition.  Milk  prices  are  showing 
an  upward  tendency  with  the  approach  of 
fall.  Most  of  the  dairymen  try  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  bulk  of  their  milk  during  the 
winter  months.  Butter  prices  are  higher 
with  good  grades  bringing  55  cents  in 
wholesale  quantities. 

Attendance  at  the  Rensselaer  County 
Fair  was  considered  large  in  view  of 
much  unfavorable  weather.  The  cattle 
exhibit  and  the  fruit  and  vegetable  dis¬ 
plays  while  not  as  large  as  in  other  sea¬ 
sons  were  a  credit  to  the  farming  of  this 
county. — E.  S.  R. 

In  Northern  New  York 

Lewis  County  — Threshing  seems  to 
be  the  order  of  the  day  in  the  river  valley 
section  of  Lewis  County,  and  farmers  are 
extremely  busy,  in  some  cases  having  to 
lay  by  the  haying  to  take  up  harvesting; 
but  even  so  they  didn’t  neglect  the  County 
Fair.  This  is  usually  given  the  prefer¬ 
ence  over  everything  else  and  the  fair 
this  year  was  certainly  a  huge  success, 
as  far  as  attendance  was  concerned, 
though  there  was  one  bad  rainy  day,  in 
which  the  attendance  fell  off  quite  per¬ 
ceptibly. 

The  most  of  the  threshing  is  being  done 
from  the  field,  as  with  the  enormous  hay 
crop,  barns  were  filled  to  over-flowing, 
and  with  the  catchy,  rainy  weather  pre¬ 
vailing,  no  little  difficulty  is  being  ex¬ 
perienced,  but  grain  is  giving  forth  a 
very  fair  yield,  although  the  straw  is 
quite  badly  discolored,  but  is  plenty 
good  enough  for  bedding. 

Corn  that  got  off  to  such  a  poor  start 
in  the  spring,  made  a  wonderful  growth 
during  August  and  is  approaching  ma¬ 
turity  in  fine  style  and  bids  fair  to  be¬ 
come  a  bumper  crop  and  the  farmers  are 
wearing  that  smile  that  won’t  come  off. 
Blackberries  have  been  quite  plentiful 
and  are  freely  peddled  around  the  town 
at  an  average  price  of  20c  per  quart. 
Pastures  have  kept  up  wonderfully  well 
all  through  the  season;  also  there’s  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  fall  feed  and  cows 
are  keeping  up  a  fairly  good  flow  of  milk 
without  much  supplemental  feeding, 
something  quite  out  of  the  ordinary  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  Good  milch  cows 
bring  from  $100  to  $125  per  head,  though 
but  a  small  amount  of  stock  is  changing 
hands 

With  a  goodly  supply  of  roughage  in 
sight,  farmers  are  quite  optimistic  and 
will  go  into  winter  quarters  with  barns 
filled  to  overflowing,  so  have  not  much 
cause  to  worry. — C.  L.  S. 


Mail  Order  House  to  Build 

New  Warehouse 

Montgomery  ward  have  recently 
announced  that  they  tvill  build  a 
warehouse  in  the  Albany  district  soon. 
This  will  be  good  news  to  the  many 
patrons  of  this  old  company  as  it  will 
insure  them  much  quicker  service  on 
orders  sent  to  this  company. 


Pennsylvania  Notes 

Northumberland  County  — The  fruit 
crop  in  this  county  is  almost  a  complete 
failure  this  year,  with  hardly  enough  for 
local  needs.  Despite  heavy  rains,  there 
will  be  a  fair  corn  crop  in  some  sections. 
Other  fields  have  been  abandoned  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  soil  becoming  too  wet  for 
cultivation.  Oats  have  produced  a  good 
yield,  while  wheat  is  only  a  half  crop. 
There  will  be  a  big  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  poultry  to  be  marketed  from 
the  county  this  fall.  Chickens  are  scarce 
and  high.  Local  prices  are,  chickens  24 
and  26  cents  per  pound ;  ducks  25  cents ; 
wheat,  $1.25  per  bushel;  oats,  40  cents  a 
bushel ;  old  wheat,  $2  per  bushel ;  old  oats, 
$1  per  bushel;  corn,  $1.40  bushel;  eggs, 
35  cents  per  dozen.  Feeds  are  scarce  and 
high.— S.  W. 
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jPlant  evergreens,  fruit  trees,  shrubs, 
I  bulbs,  this  Fall — enjoy  them  next  year. 

direct  from  grower,  get  GUARAN¬ 
TEED  healthy,  true-to-name  stock,  and 
save  money.  Catalog  now  ready.  Write 
for  your  copy  today. 

Free  delivery  to  your  door— see  catalog. 
Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 
21  Main  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y.  _ 


'l'*<Send  fhn  FREE  Cata/o 


LUMBER 

S12  Per  1000  Ft. 

Biggest  wrecking  sale  of  1928  now  going  on  at  our 
Camp  Meade  Branch. 

Excellent  second  hand  lumber  consisting  of  second 
hand  Yellow  Pine  Flooring,  second  hand  Sheathing, 
all  nails  drawn  out,  at  $12,00  per  1000  board  feet, 
.Ylso  Y’ellow  Pine  2x4— 2x0— 2x8  and  2x10,  lengtlis 
8  to  18  feet.  Like  new  at  $22,00  per  1000  feet. 
Hundreds  of  other  bargains  in  doors,  windows, 
roofing,  millwork,  etc. 

Call  in  person  at  our  branch  the  Camp  Meade 
Salvage  Co.,  at  Camp  Meade.  Md.,  or  send  list  for 
freight  prepaid  prices.  Ask  for  Catalog  No.  AA32. 

FRANK  HARRIS  SONS  CO.,  INC. 

6TH  AND  JACKSON  STREETS,  CAMDEN,  N.  J. 


Late  Blight  Cuts  into  Potato  Yields 


Quality  PIGS  For  Sale 

AT  A  LOW  PRICE 

Whv  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise  a  hog? 
These  are  all  good  blocky  pigs;  the  kind  that  will  prove 
good  hogs.  Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross,  or  Chester 
and  Berkshire  cross  pigs,  6  to  8  weeks  old.  $3.25  each: 
8  to  10  weeks  old,  $3.75  each.  I  guarantee  them  to  be 
healthv  and  good  size  for  their  age.  I  will  ship  any 
number  C.O.D.  to  you  on  approval  and  if  dissatisfied 
in  10  days  with  the  pigs,  return  them  and  I  jtnll  return 
vour  money.  No  charge  for  crating.  WALTER  LUX, 
388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Telephone  0086. 

Pigs  From  Reliable  Stock 

Buy  where  Qualitv  is  never  sacrificed  for  ciuantlty.  We 
self  only  high  grade  pigs,  fast  growers,  that  will  prove 
a,  good  investment— thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size 
and  breeding.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  „  . 

Chester  and  Y'orkshire— Berkshire  &  Chester 

7  to  8  weeks  old . 

8  to  10  weeks  old . $3.75 

S*tW*ctlon  guaranteed,  or  money  refunded.  10  da>s 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free.  A.  M.  LUX,  206 
Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tcl.  Wob.  1415. 


Reliable  Pigs 

They  are  heavy  iegged,  square  backed,  Y’^orkshire  and 
Chester  crossed,  also  Berksliire  and  Chester  crossed, 
8  to  10  weeks  old.  $3.50  each.  They  are  the  kind 
that  make  large  hogs.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D. 
on  approval.  Also  a  few  high  grade  Berkshire  pigs, 
8  weeks  old,  $6.00  each.  Keep  them  ten  days  and  if 
not  satlsfactorv,  return  at  my  expense.  No  charge  for 
crating.  EDWARD  COLLINS,  35  Walthem  St.,  Lex- 
ington.  Mass.  Telephone  0839-R  Lexington. 

PIGS— FEEDERS  OR  BREEDERS 

Chester  or  Berkshire  cross,  or  Y'orkshire  or  Chester 
cross,  2  months  old,  $3.50  each:  3  months  old.  $4.00 
each.  Pure  bred  Chester  Whites,  2  months  old,  $4.25 
each.  Pure  bred  Durocs.  2  months  old.  $4.50  each. 
Barrows  Boars  or  Sows.  All  pigs  are  from  our  regis¬ 
tered  Boars  and  high  grade  Sows.  We  have  our  pigs 
all  treated  for  cholera,  free  from  disease  of  any  kind. 
Will  ship  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  Money  Order.  Our 
guarantee — Keep  them  10  days  and  if  not  satisfied,  re¬ 
turn  pigs  and  your  money  will  be  returned.  State  if 
you  want  for  breeders.  Pairs,  no  toll.  Crates  free. 
STONEHAM  PIG  FARM.  W.  J.  Talbott.  Prop.,  Box  115, 
151  Main  St.,  Stoneham,  Mass. 


For  Grange  Lecturers 

We  have  prepared  brief  outlines 
for  several  debates,  hoping  that 
they  might  be  of  help  in  your 
work  of  preparing  Grange  pro¬ 
grams. 

The  subjects  of  the  debates  are: 

Is  the  young  man  who  chooses 
farming  as  a  life  work  making  a 
mistake  ? 

*  *  * 

Should  farmers  use  Saturday 
afternoon  as  a  half  holiday  ? 

*  *  4= 

Is  prohibition  under  present 
conditions  a  damage  rather  than 
a  benefit? 

4=  *  * 

Does  poor  cooking  cause  more 
misery  than  strong  drink? 

4:  4=  4: 

Should  farmers  adopt  an  8 
hour  day. 

4:  4=  4! 

Any  one  of  these  outlines  will  he 
sent  to  Granges,  Farmers’  Clubs 
or  others  who  will  make  use  of 
them  on  receipt  of  2  cents  each 
to  cover  mailing  costs. 

Send  to 

American  Agriculturist 

461,  4th  Ave.  New  York  City 


Grant  Grastorf,  secretary  of  the 
Wellsville  Potato  Growers’  Co-operative 
Association,  of  Allegany  County :  “Po¬ 
tatoes  are  blighting  in  this  section. 
Many  early  plantings  entirely  dead 
now.  Yield  about  one-half  as  large  as 
expected.” 

J.  J.  Hickey,  secretary  of  Gainesville 
Potato  Growers’  Association,  of  Wyom¬ 
ing  County:  “Answering  your  wire, 
the  prospects  in  this  section  are  not 
as  high  as  anticipated  for  potatoes. 
Most  fields  show  some  blight.  At 
present  time  prospects  for  this  Fall 
are  about  the  same  as  last  year  possi¬ 
ble  slightly  higher.” 

Seymour  Bridge,  a  prominent  seed 
grower  of  Steuben  County:  “Potatoes 
deteriorating  rapidly,  blight  serious. 
Both  undusted  and  unsprayed  fields 
will  yield  about  fifty  percent  of  antici¬ 
pated  yield.” 

Earl  Merrill,  Farm  Bureau  Manager 
of  Monroe  County:  “Potato  crop  pros¬ 
pects  in  Monroe  are  ninety  percent  of 
last  year’s  crop.  There  are  many  poor 
stands  and  weedy  fields.  Virus  dis¬ 
eases  are  serious.  Blight  is  develop¬ 
ing  but  not  serious  yet.  Yield  indi¬ 
cations  slightly  better  than  anticipated 
during  July.” 

Reports  From  Central  New  York 

Moving  over  into  Central  New  York, 
we  find  some  conflicting  reports  but 
on  the  whole,  the  indications  point  to 
a  reduction  from  earlier  reports. 

W.  E.  Fields,  Assistant  Manager  of 
Onondaga  Farm  Bureau:  “Late  po¬ 
tato  crop  will  not  be  as  large  as  was 
expected  earlier  in  the  season.  Many 
fields  have  already  gone  down  due  to 
blight.  Where  growers  have  sprayed 
thoroughly,  there  will  be  a  large  yield.” 

G.  W.  Bush,  Farm  Bureau  Manager, 
Oneida  County:  “Some  blight  develop¬ 
ing  will  affect  yields.  Smaller  yields 
than  anticipated.” 

H.  L.  Vaughn,  Farm  Bureau  Mana¬ 
ger  of  Cortland  County:  “Potato 

blight  bad  in  this  locality  past  couple 
weeks.  Yield  undoubtedly  will  be  con¬ 
siderably  reduced  under  the  prospects 
for  season.  Sprayed  fields,  where 
spraying  has  been  done  with  high 
powered  outfit,  are  standing  up  excell¬ 
ently.” 

Professor  E.  V.  Hardenburg,  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  a 
recognized  authority  on  potatoes :  “Po¬ 
tato  crop  conditions  about  average  in 
Western  New  York.  Blight  reduced 
growth  early  in  central  and  south 
counties.  Blight  not  active  in  Central 
New  York  present  time.  Better  grow¬ 
ers  expect  200  bushel  yield.  Too  early 
for  good  prediction.” 

Charles  Huff  of  Moravia:  “Potatoes 
looking  fair  in  general.  Blight  show¬ 
ing  in  most  fields.  Tops  not  dying  very 
fast.  I  don’t  look  for  any  bumper 
yield.  Late  crop  shows  moderate  set.” 

J.  M.  Hurley,  Crange  County,  for¬ 
merly  secretary  of  New  York  State 
Seed  Potato  Co-operative  Association 
and  new  agricultural  agent  for  Cntario 
and  Western  Railroad:  “Potato  vines 
mostly  dead.  Tip  burn  and  insect  in¬ 
jury  early  and  severe.  Late  blight  and 
rot  not  serious  except  on  flooded  fields. 

K.  D.  Scott,  Farm  Bureau  Manager 
of  Chenango:  “Very  little  digging 
done  yet.  Good  crop  reported  every¬ 
where.  Blight  is  killing  vines  in  some 
places  where  no  spraying  has  been 
done.  , 

In  Northern  New  York 

H.  M.  Spencer,  Secretary  of  Malone 
Potato  Growers’  Co-operative  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Franklin  County:  “Blight  is 
appearing  to  quite  an  extent.  The 
yield  in  this  section  will  be  about  fifty 
percent  of  what  we  expected  six  weeks 
ago.” 

G.  R.  Czirr,  Farm  Bureau  Manager 
of  Clinton  County:  “Blight  is  devel¬ 
oping  quite  seriously.  Yield  here  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  lower  than  average.” 

Prospects  in  Maine 

G.  Herbert  Foss,  president  of  the 
Maine  Potato  Growers’  Association: 
“Ninety  to  ninety-five  percent  vines 
dead.  Blight  has  killed  vines  but  as 
for  causing  rot,  cannot  judge  until  dig¬ 
ging.  My  opinion  late  planted  moun- 


{Continued  from  Page  3) 

taine  that  died  early  will  be  light 
crop.  In  short,  Maine  will  not  harvest 
crop  estimated.” 

The  Situation  in  Connecticut 

Louis  L.  Grant,  Buckland,  Connecti¬ 
cut:  “Late  blight  worst  in  many  years. 
Unsprayed  and  poorly  sprayed  fields 
dead.  Well  sprayed  fields  show  slight 
to  fifty  percent  infection.  Wet  weather 
has  caused  heavy  and  long  continued 
vine  growth  with  correspondingly  slow 
tuber  development.  Late  planted  fields 
promise  very  small  yields.  Early 
planting  have  developed  to  a  point 
where  normal  yield  may  be  expected. 
Bumper  crop  of  month  ago  somewhat 
below  normal  to-day.  Extent  of  de¬ 
velopment  or  rot  from  general  blight 
infection  depends  on  future  weather 
conditions. 

The  New  Jersey  Potato  Situation 

John  Crissey,  formerly  County  Agent 
in  Salem  and  now  a  prominent  grower : 
“Blight  has  not  made  its  appearance 
in  the  seed  potato  fields  of  Salem 
County.  The  vines  are  making  a  nor¬ 
mal  growth  and  indications  now  point 
towards  a  normal  crop  at  harvest  time. 

The  next  four  weeks  will  he  critical 
ones  on  the  crop.  Growers  are  busy 
spraying  the  crop  and  are  taking  no 
chances  with  the  weather.  The  acre¬ 


age  has  been  reduced  fifty  percent 
from  last  season.” 

In  Cumberland  County,  Alfred  H. 
Sloan,  a  leading  grower  says:  “White 
potato  growers  are  taking  every  pre¬ 
caution  to  ward  off  late  blight  which 
is  now  threatening  the  seed  crop.  The 
sprayers  are  being  kept  busy  as  the 
weather  is  favorable  to  the  develop, 
ment  of  this  disease.  A  little  early 
blight  has  made  its  appearance  but  it 
rarely  causes  any  injury  to  the  crop. 
The  acreage  has  been  reduced  nearly 
forty  percent  in  the  county.” 

George  Lamb,  County  Agent,  at 
Woodbury  informs  us  that  the  late 
potato  crop  in  Gloucester  County  ft 
the  poorest  in  years.  Leaf  roll  has 
made  its  appearance  and  has  cut  the 
yield  fifty  percent.  Blight  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  under  present  weather  condi¬ 
tions.  The  bulk  of  the  late  potatoes 
grown  in  this  county  are  of  the  red 
skin  variety  and  are  mostly  sold 
locally. 

County  Agent  Samuel  Foster,  of  Had- 
donfield  reports  that  very  few  potatoes 
are  grown  in  Camden  County,  except 
the  red  skin  variety.  Blight  has  not 
made  its  appearance  but  it  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  with  present  weather  conditions. 
Should  blight  develop  in  the  next  few 
weeks  there  is  a  possibility  that  the 
yield  will  he  considerably  reduced. 


New,  England  Grange  Lecturers  Meet 


(Continued  fr 

Albert  F.  Lawrence  and  Benjamin  Rob¬ 
inson,  both  charter  members  of  Green 
Mountain  Grange  No.  1,  were  introduc¬ 
ed  and  an  ovation  was  given  them. 
Both  joined  the  Grange  at  St.  Johns- 
bury  Center  fifty-seven  years  ago.  The 
present  State  Master  of  Vermont  is  the 
son  of  A.  F.  Lawrence  and  his  grand¬ 
father  organized  Green  Mountain, 
No.  1. 

The  great  event  of  the  conference 
was  Tuesday’s  evening  session  when 
National  Master  Louis  J.  Taber  escort¬ 
ed  by  State  Master  Lawrence  and  Gov¬ 
ernor  Weeks  of  Vermont,  escorted  by 
National  Lecturer  Farmer  and  accom¬ 
panied  by  other  State  Grange  officers 
of  six  New  England  states,  entered  the 
fine  Municipal  Auditorium  stage  and 
were  given  a  fine  ovation.  The  cheer¬ 
ing  accorded  the  National  Master  last¬ 
ed  several  minutes  and  was  most  en¬ 
thusiastic  showing  the  audience’s  ap¬ 
preciation  of  his  presence  in  spite  of  ill¬ 
ness.  Guy  B.  Horton  presided  at  this 
session  and  introduced  the  speakers. 
National  Lecturer  Farmer  spoke  brief¬ 
ly  on  “The  Spirit  of  New  England” 
praising  the  vision  and  energy  shown 
by  Vermont  in  rehabilitation  after  the 
flood  and  urged  New  England  farmers 
to  use  modern  methods  in  agriculture 
and  determine  to  conquer  obstacles  in 
order  to  meet  competition  from  other 
states. 

Governor  John  E.  Weeks,  a  membei 
of  Middlebury  Grange  was  the  next 
speaker  and  after  a  cordial  greeting 
from  the  audience,  welcomed  the  visi¬ 
tors  to  Vermont  and  to  Burlington, 
“The  most  beautiful  city  anywhere.” 

Favors  Tariff  on  Agricultural 
Products 

National  Master  Taber  declared  that 
it  is  against  the  policy  of  the  National 
Grange  to  participate  in  politics  and  so 
he  could  not  tell  his  audience  how  to 
vote.  He  announced  that  he  was  in 
favor  of  a  high  tariff  on  all  agricul¬ 
tural  products  and  is  not  in  favor  of 
repeal  of  the  eighteenth  Amendment. 
The  subject  of  National  Master’s  ad¬ 
dress  was  “Tomorrow’s  Challenge.” 
“There  is  no  fraternal  organization 
that  has  a  greater  list  of  accomplish¬ 
ments.”  Among  the  challenges  the 
Grange  must  meet  are  those  of  organi¬ 
zation  within  its  own  ranks,  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  agriculture,  the  social  problem, 
the  problem  of  taxation,  the  legislation 
problem,  the  challenge  of  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity,  the  Challenge  of  government 
and  the  challenge  of  spiritual  things. 
Stressing  his  stand  on  the  tariff  ques¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Taber  declared  a  tariff  should 
be  placed  on  every  commodity  where 
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there  is  competition  from  other  coun¬ 
tries.  This  is  necessary  because  of  dif¬ 
ference  in  labor  costs.  The  outlook  for 
agriculture  is  promising,  the  speaker 
said.  “I  hope  the  Grange’s  Agri¬ 
cultural  Colleges  and  Experiment 
Stations  will  keep  bringing  out  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
young  people  to  leave  New  England, 
They  will  stay  on  the  farms  when  they 
find  it  pays.” 

Wednesday  Morning  Vermont  led  the 
group  discussion  on  “Interesting  the 
Young  People.”  “Program  Pointers 
and  Question  Box”  brought  out  many 
problems  and  methods  of  solving  them 
under  the  able  leadership  of  Mrs.  Rod- 
man,  lecturer  of  Rhode  Island.  Dra¬ 
matics  and  original  work  such  as  de¬ 
bates  developed  the  best  discussion  of 
the  session,  with  suggestions  to  list 
your  available  funds,  available  talents, 
stage  space,  spare  time  and  local  public 
taste  in  planning  your  dramatics.  “The 
Problems  of  the  Pomona  Lecturer” 
were  so  varied  and  interesting  that  it 
was  voted  to  have  that  as  a  topic  again 
next  year. 

A  moonlight  ride  on  Lake  Champlain 
was  Wednesday’s  closing  feature  and 
an  auto  tour  of  the  Lamoine  and  White 
River  Valleys  to  see  the  flood  damage 
not  yet  restored  was  a  feature  long  re¬ 
membered.  The  Grangers  returning  to 
Burlington  after  the  trip  Thursday 
were  invited  to  attend  the  evening  ses¬ 
sion  of  Vermont  Farmers’  Day  when 
Congressman  E.  S.  Brigham  and  Dr, 
H.  C.  Taylor  who  is  conducting  a  rural 
survey  of  Vermont  were  the  speakers. 
— MRS.  J.  E.  HULLFISH. 


Salt  is  needed  by  all  animals  that 
eat  vegetable  and  plant  food.  The  av¬ 
erage  requirements  for  cows  is  about 
three-fourths  of  an  ounce  a  day  per 
1000  pounds  live  weight  and  a  similar 
amount  for  each  20  pounds  of  milir 
produced. 


THE  WINDOW  SHOPPER— LIFE. 
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With  the  A,  A, 

Poultry  Farmer 


More  About  Henhouse  Burglar  Alarms 


There  appeared  in  the  May  12th 
issue  of  The  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  a  very  interesting  article  en¬ 
titled  “A  Burglar  Alarm  for  the  Hen¬ 
house.”  It  discussed  two  types  of 
alarms,  the  open  circuit  type,  which  it 
stated  was  lacking  in  security,  and  the 
closed  circuit  type.  It  is  my  purpose 
to  add  to  the  description  of  the  closed 
circuit  type  certain  original  facts  in  an 
attempt  to  make  this  system  cheaper 
and  at  the  same  time  more  efficient. 
Farmers  are  in  favor  of  both  qualities. 


A  relay  substitute.  Wires  marked 
"B”  go  to  poultry  house  circuit.  Wires 
marked  “A”  go  to  bell  circuit.  “D”  is 
a  wooden  frame  and  "C”  is  a  strip 
of  iron. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  closed 
circuit  alarm  used  a  pony  relay.  So 
fine  an  instrument  as  a  telegraphic 
relay  is  not  necessary  in  a  burglar 
alarm.  The  small  poultryman  who 
asked  the  price  of  a  relay  and  found 
it  to  be  four  dollars  backed  up  and 
said:  “I  guess  the  old  dog  will  do  for 
my  burglar  alarm.”  I  speak  as  a  wit¬ 
ness. 

A  boy  can  make  a  substitute  for  a 
relay  with  little  or  no  expense  in  a 
short  time  and,  in  this  case,  more  ef¬ 
ficient  than  a  regular  relay. 

Making  a  Magnet 

An  electro  magnet  should  be  made 
of  a  bolt  covered  with  oil-soaked  paper 
to  prevent  a  possible  short  and  wound 
with  fine  insulated  wire  which  can  be 
gotten  in  infinite  quantities  from  a 
Ford  coil.  Pasteboard  discs  may  be 
used  for  ends  of  the  coil.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  strength  of  a  magnet 
depends  on  the  number  of  ampere- 
turns,  and  the  amperage  of  a  gravity 
cell  is  small,  pains  should  be  taken  to 
put  on  sufficient  wire.  The  temper 
should  be  taken  from  the  bolt  by  heat- 


A  home  made  fire  alarm.  is 

copper  strip  which  expands  when 
heated  and  touches  adjustable  contact 
A.*’,  completing  the  circuit  and  ringing 
a  bell. 

ing  it  lest  it  become  a  permanent  mag¬ 
net  and  fail  to  drop  the  armature.  The 
bolt  on  which  the  coil  has  been  wound 
should  be  inserted  in  a  small  box  or 
frame  of  wood  in  such  a  position  that 
the  magnet  extends  downward.  Below 
this  is  a  strip  of  iron  one  end  of  which 
is  connected  to  the  bell,  the  other  end 
IS  left  free  and  extends  under  the  mag¬ 
net.  Under  this  iron  strip  is  a  contact 
which  is  connected  to  the  dry  cell.  Now 
fhe  relay  substitute  is  complete.  It 
to  be  connected  exactly  as  the  relay, 
ft  has  the  added  advantage  that  once 


a  door  is  opened  the  bell  starts  ring¬ 
ing.  When  the  door  is  closed  the  bell 
does  not  stop  ringing  as  it  would  with 
a  regular  relay. 

I  regret  that  homemade  gravity  cells 
have  not  proven  highly  satisfactory,  at 
least  from  my  experience. 

A  Homemade  Fire  Alarm 

While  we  are  speaking  of  electrical 
devices  for  poultrymen  we  should  not 
overlook  the  fire  alarm.  Burnt  brooder 
houses  are  altogether  too  common.  Fire 
is  ruthless  as  chicken  thieves. 

A  very  simple  fire  alarm  is  made  by 
fastening  a  piece  of  clock  spring  to  a 
board  so  that  it  would  normally  touch 
a  contact  completing  the  circuit  and 
ringing  a  bell  and  placing  a  piece  of 
sealing  wax  between  the  spring  and 
contact  to  keep  the  circuit  open.  When 
the  heat  becomes  too  intense  the  wax 
softens  and  the  spring  forces  its  way 
to  the  contact  and  rings  the  bell. 

This  type  of  alarm  cannot  be  used 
in  the  intense  heat  required  for  baby 
chicks  because  of  the  low  melting 
point  of  the  wax.  However,  one  can 
be  made  which  will  work  in  any  de¬ 
sired  heat  by  bending  the  ends  of  a 
long  curved  strip  of  copper  (which  is 
very  sensible  to  heat)  around  two  nails 
or  screws  driven  into  an  oil-soaked 
board.  One  of  the  nails  should  be  con¬ 
nected  to  the  bell.  An  adjustable  con¬ 
tact  can  be  made  by  bending  a  piece 
of  copper  to  a  right  angle  and  putting 
a  screw  through  one  side.  This  should 
be  placed  near  the  middle  of  the  curve 
on  the  outside.  When  the  heat  becomes 
too  intense  the  copper  will  be  so  ex¬ 
panded  as  to  make  the  curve  touch 
the  contact  which  closes  the  bell  cir¬ 
cuit.  For  our  own  use  we  have  this 
kind  of  an  arrangement  with  a  contact 
on  both  sides  of  the  curve  connected 
together  to  serve  as  a  warning  in  case 
of  either  too  high  or  too  low  heat  and 
find  it  highly  satisfactory  and  indis¬ 
pensable  in  brooding  chickens. 

I  hope  some  poultrymen  may  profit 
by  some  of  these  suggestions  and  ideas 
and  feel  that  their  time  was  well  spent 
.in  reading  this  article. — Ernest  L. 
Burdick. 


How  Many  Old  Hens  Should 
Be  Kept  Over? 

The  question,  “How  many  old  hens 
should  be  kept  over?”  is  not  an 
easy  one  to  answer.  While  a  great 
deal  depends  on  the  type  of  poultry 
farming  one  is  engaged  in,  it  seems 
safe  to  say  that  a  greater  per  cent  of 
old  hens  are  being  kept  than  hereto¬ 
fore. 

The  egg  farmer,  who  in  the  past  has 
kept  no  old  hens,  is  beginning  to  realize 
that  it  is  cheaper  to  feed  a  good  hen 
during  the  moulting  period  than  it  is 
to  raise  a  pullet.  He  realizes  also  that 
the  average  hen  lays  a  larger  egg  than 
the  average  pullet.  Again,  there  is  less 
chance  of  an  outbreak  of  chicken  pox 
in  hens  than  in  pullets.  Furthermore, 
some  flocks  of  hens  have  given  higher 
production  during  the  summer  than 
pullets.  There,  too,  the  problem  of 
raising  good  pullets  economically  seems 
to  be  a  difficult  one  to  solve.  If  hens 
can  be  lighted,  beginning  in  August  or 
September,  we  believe  an  egg  farmer 
is  justified  in  keeping  over  another  year 
at  least  10  per  cent  of  his  pullets.  The 
quality  of  his  stock  will  determine 
whether  a  higher  per  cent  should  be 
saved. 

On  a  breeding  establishment,  the 
matter  of  hens  and  pullets  is  vital.  The 
best  argument  for  the  hen  as  a  breeder. 


Your  chickens  will  retain,  all  winter  long, 
the  health  they  have  stored  up  during 
the  summer  when  you  use  Cel-O-Glass 
in  your  poultry  houses.  Cel-O-Glass  lets  in 
the  active  portion  of  the  ultra-violet  rays  of 
the  sun — the  rays  which  are  plentiful  out- 
of-doors,  but  which  cannot  penetrate  glass, 
wood  or  soiled  cloth  curtains. 

Ultra-Violet  Rays  Bring  Health 

Scientific  as  well  as  practical  tests  prove  that 
ultra-violet  rays  through  Cel-O-Glass  keep 
poultry  healthy.  These  rays  kill  bacteria  in¬ 
stantly  and  keep  down  the  spread  of  disease. 
They  induce  better  assimilation  of  minerals 
which  increases  egg  production  and  hatch- 
ability  and  insures  stronger  shell  texture. 
Cel-O-Glass  keeps  laying  houses  warmer, 
dryer  and  lighter. 

Greatest  Authorities  Approve 
Cel-O-Glass 

Colleges,  experiment  stations  and  poultry  authori¬ 
ties  recommend_CeI-0-Glass  for  poultry  houses.  More 
than  a  half  million  farmers  and  poultry  raisers  are 
bringing  health  to  40  million  birds  through  Cel-O- 
Glass.  For  best  results  and  longest  service  install  it  in 
a  vertical  position  in  the  entire  south  side  of  your 
poultry  houses.  It  is  extensively  used  to  prevent  stiff 
legs  in  swine  and  to  bring  the  disinfecting  qualities  of 
pure  sunlight  into  dairy  barns  and  other  farm  buildings. 

Cel-O-Glass  is  made  with  a  tough  wire  mesh  base. 
It  IS  durable  and  economical.  It  is  not  a  cloth.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  carry  Cel-O-Glass  write  for  name  of 
nearest  dealer  who  does.  Mail  coupon  for  valuable 
book,  “Health  on  the  Farm”.  Acetol  Products,  Inc., 
21  Spruce  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

-  _  fcto.'Uii  OAT  ort, 

CEtO«IASS 

US.  patent  i.seo.a«7 


POUlTRr  PROriTS 
SURE  WiTHs 

I*  Pure  Bred  Stock 
2.  Balanced  Rations . 

Cood  Houses 
4*  Sanitation 
IlltraViolet  Rays 


Acetol  Products,  Inc.,  21  Sptuce  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  Please  sendme  your  book  “HcalthontheFarm,”  postpaid  andfree  of  charge. 


Name 


Street  or  R.F.D . 

Town . - . . . 


State... 


A. A. 


in  preference  to  the  pullet,  is  the  fact 
that  she  has  gone  through  a  year  of 
production  and  lived  through  it.  A  pul¬ 
let  is  an  unknown  quantity.  One  pul¬ 
let  out  of  five  will  probably  die  from  one 
cause  or  another  during  the  year.  If 
pullets  are  used  for  breeders,  who  can 
tell  what  per  cent  of  chicks  will  be 
hatched  from  these  birds  that  lack  vi¬ 
tality  to  stand  up  under  modern  con¬ 
ditions  ? 

The  high  cost  of  raising  pullets  and 
the  larger  eggs  laid  by  hens  are  im¬ 
portant  factors  to  keep  in  mind  in  de¬ 
ciding  whether  to  keep  hens.  At  any 
rate,  a  good  hen  is  a  better  business 
proposition  than  the  late  hatched  pul¬ 
let. — D.  Hart  Horton. 


Baby 


hatched  by  the  best  system  of 
Incubators  from  high  class 
bred-to-lay  stock.  Barred, 
White  Rocks.  Reds,  $11.00  per  100;  White  Wyan- 
dottes.  $12.00  per  100;  Heavy  Broilers,  $9.00  per 
100.  Add  25c  on  orders  for  less  than  100.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 


NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Desk  H,  Nunda,  N.  Y. 

Member  of  the  International  Bjiby  Chick  Association 


Quality  Baby  Chicks,  $10.  per  100  up 

Reduced  prices.  Better  order  now.  Thousands  hatching 
daily.  Active,  husky,  pure  bred  chicks.  12  varieties.  We 
hatch  all  year  around.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postage 
prepaid.  Send  for  price  list.  SC HOEN BORN’S  HATCH¬ 
ERY,  335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604  or  337 


CpFF’IAI  FAIT  prices  for  breeding  Turkeys, 

Qeese,  Ducks,  and  Guineas. 
Write  your  wants  and  for  mailing  list.  PIONEER 
STOCK  FARM,  TELFORD,  PA. 


“Practical  Poultry  Farming” 

By  L.  M.  Hurd 

“Practical  Poultry  Farming’’  a  new 
book  just  off  the  press  is  another  addition 
to  the  “Rural  Science  Series”  edited  by 
L.  H.  Bailey. 

Mr.  Hurd  is  Extension  Instructor  in 
Poultry  Husbandry  at  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture.  The  book 
describes  the  best  practices  of  successful 
poultrymen  including  management  and 
layout  of  the  plant,  housing,  breeding, 
selection,  culling,  feeding  and  marketing 
of  eggs  and  poultry.  The  book  also  con¬ 
tains  chapters  on  turkeys,  guinea  fowls, 
peafowls,  ducks,  geese,  swans,  pigeons 
and  pheasants. 

The  Practical  Poultry  Farming  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  MacMillan  Company  and  is 
listed  at  ?3.5(). 


Post  Your  Farm 

And  Keep  Trespassers  Off 

We  have  had  some  new  signs 
made  up  of  extra  heavy  material 
because  severe  storms  will  tear  and 
otherwise  make  useless  a  lighter 
constructed  material.  We  unre¬ 
servedly  advise  farmers  to  post 
their  land  and  the  notices  we  have 
prepared  comply  in  all  respects  with 
the  laws  of  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania.  The  price  to 
subscribers  is  95  cents  a  dozen,  the 
same  rate  applying  to  larger  quan¬ 
tities. 

American  Agriculturist 

461  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 
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Why  let  your  fall  housecleaning 
be  a  burdensome,  backbreaking 
job?  You  can  save  lots  of 
work  and  time  if  you  have  the 
right  tools  and  things  to  help 
you  with  the  work.  Whether 
youneedjustanewmoppailor  a 
fine  vacuum  cleaner,  you  can 
be  sure  of  getting  the  most 
helpful  housecleaning  tools  at 
your  local  “Farm  Service” 
Hardware  Store.  We  have 
searched  the  markets  for  things 
that  will  help  you;  good,  prac¬ 
tical  ones  that  will  give  you  the 
best  service,  and  you  know  that 
we  are  always  glad  to  show  them 
to  you.  Get  your  new  dust¬ 
less  mop,  step  ladder,  rubber 
window  wiper,  sponges,  furni¬ 
ture  polishes,  and  such  things, 
at  our  “tag”  store. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  touch  up 
your  rooms,  too.  The  many 
new,  quick-drying  finishes, 
varnishes,  paints  and  lacquers 
make  it  an  easy  job  for  you  to 
redecorate  and  give  your  home 

that  fresh,  clean  feeling  that  you 
want  to  start  fall  and  winter  with. 
Come  to  the  nearest  “tag”  store  and 
“see  before  you  buy.”  It  is  the  best 
way  to  get  full  value  for  your  money 
and  just  the  li^ht  sort  of  things  for 
your  personal  use.  You  are  always 
welcome  here! 


Your  ''Farm  Service”  Hardware  Men, 


American  Agriculturist,  September  22,  1928 

The  Grange  at  the  State  F air 

Good  Weather  and  Fine  Speakers  Make  a  Memorable  Day 


The  Grange  had  one  of  the  biggest 
days  at  the  New  York  State  Fair 
in  its  history  this  year.  With  rarely 
good  weather  conditions  the  ground  be¬ 
gan  filling  at  an  early  hour  with  folks 
from  the  farms  from  over  the  state. 

The  program  was  held  in  Empire 
Court  that  all  might  have  a  chance  to 
hear.  Those  participating  were  as 
representative  a  group  of  distinguished 
men  and  women  from  the  farms  as 
ever  appeared  to  address  a  grange  aud¬ 
ience  at  New  York  State  Fair.  The 
speakers  included;  Howard  Mason 
Gore,  Governor  of  West  Virginia,  for¬ 
mer  Secretary  of  State  and  practical 
farmer;  William  B.  Duryea,  secretary 
of  Agriculture  of  New  Jersey;  Charles 
M.  Gardiner,  high  priest  of  demeter  of 
the  National  Grange;  Sherman  J.  Low¬ 
ell,  past  state  master,  past  national 
master  and  tariff  specialist  of  the 
grange  at  Washington;  and  Mrs.  C.  L. 
Post  of  Auburn,  chairman  of  the  New 
York  State  Grange’s  Home  Economics 
Committee. 

Influence  of  Grange  and  Church 

Berne  A.  Pyrke,  New  York  State 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets  in  introducing  Mr.  Lowell,  spoke 
of  the  village  church  and  the  Grange 
hall  as  the  two  things  which  help  the 
rural  community  most.  Mr.  Lowell 
spoke  briefly,  but  pointedly.  “Though 
the  grange  is  not  in  politics  it  is  po¬ 
litical  enough,”  he  said,  “to  accept  the 
good  in  any  party  and  to  reject  the 
wrong  in  all  parties.  It  stands  for  the 
best  interests  of  agriculture  and  aims 
to  build  up  things  which  are  good  for 
rural  people.” 

Secretary  Duryea  expressed  the  one 
idea  that  justifies  a  great  state  fair. 
“As  the  result  of  this  great  fair  I  hope 
we  will  take  home  with  us  a  greater 
optimism  for  our  oy^m  business  of  farm¬ 
ing.” 

Governor  Gore  was  greeted  with 
cheers  and  applause.  “It  was  the 
grange,”  he  said,  “that  first  did  things 
for  the  farmer.  It  thought  in  terms  of 
agriculture.  It  thought  of  homes,  and 
schools  and  the  fuller  and  higher  life 
for  all  the  people.” 

State  Fair  an  Educational  Forum 

He  spoke  of  the  New  York  State  Fair 
as  a  great  educational  forum  for  those 
who  through  the  years  have  had  the 
privilege  of  enjoying  and  profiting  by 
the  succession  of  worth-while  exhibits 
and  associations.  The  helpful  sugges¬ 
tions,  the  opportunities  for  state  wide 
neighborliness  and  the  aspirations 
found  here  have  happily  expressed 
themselves  in  a  higher  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing  and  a  broader  conception  of  life 
and  its  possibilities. 

Charles  H.  Gardiner  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  supreme  official  of  the  National 
Grange  referred  to  as  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  orators  of  the  day,  summed  up  the 
glories  that  are  New  York’s,  “the 
finest  in  the  Union,  excepting  of  course, 
Massachusetts.” 

Urge  All  to  Go  to  Polls 

Mrs.  Post,  the  final  speaker,  discuss¬ 
ed  the  young  people  of  to-day  and  their 
home  training.  She  urged  everyone  to 
go  to  the  polls  this  year  and  to  vote 
for  candidates  who  support  high  ideals. 
“We  are  engaged  in  a  great  experiment 
in  Democracy.  The  challenge  con¬ 
fronts  each  one  of  us  to  work  for  the 
preservation  of  our  homes  and  our 
Christian  land  and  to  help  to  uplift 
humanity.” 

Women  as  Practical  Florists 

Rural  women  have  successfully  in¬ 
vaded  the  florist  business  and  their 
beautiful  booths  at  the  fair,  rich  with 
.gladioli,  marigolds,  asters,  zinnias  were 


as  attractive  as  those  of  professionals. 
Among  them  were  rarely  beautiful  dis¬ 
plays  by :  Mrs,  L.  D.  Upham  of  George¬ 
town,  who  has  one  acre  in  flowers  and 
sells  to  florists  in  Utica,  Albany  and 
Syracuse  and  who  could  sell  two  acres 
of  flowers  in  this  way  if  she  had  them; 
the  “glad”  garden  of  Mrs.  H.  G.  Brooks 


Chic  and  Charm 


guishing  points  both  front  and  back  and 
its  rippling  skirt  is  altogether  charming 
if  made  up  in  flat  crepe,  transparent  vel¬ 
vet  or  in  the  thinner  georgette.  The 
pattern  cuts  in  sizes  16,  18  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42  inches  bust  measure.  The  36- 
inch  size  requires  3%  yards  of  40-inch 
material  with  %  yard  of  binding.  Price 
13c. 


of  Baldwinsville,  who  has  3000  bulbs  in 
the  ground  this  year,  also  many  other 
flowers,  selling  “glads”  on  the  Syracuse 
market  at  50  cents  a  dozen;  and  Mrs. 
Hattie  Smith  of  Marcellus,  R.  D.  2, 
who  has  2000  bulbs  planted  besides 
others,  selling  to  tourists  and  on  the 
market. — Mabel  G.  Feint. 


American  Farm  Bureau 
Trains  Leaders 

The  eastern  region  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  held  a 
three  day  training  school  for  leaders  at 
Ithaca,  August  29,  30  and  31.  George 
M.  Putnam,  president  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
was  Dean  of  the  school.  Mrs.  Charles 
W.  Sewell,  National  Chairman  of  the 
home  and  community  department  of 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
was  present  to  lend  a  hand  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  training  the  leaders  in  that 
phase  of  the  Federation’s  activities. 
The  meeting  was  opened  by  a  masterly 


summing  up  of  the  purposes  and  aims 
as  well  as  achievements,  of  the  National 
Federation  by  Mr.  Putnam. 

The  following  people  represented 
their  respective  states  which  formed 
the  eastern  region  of  the  Federation; 
Wm.  W.  Service,  Secretary  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Farm  Bureau;  R.  D.  Dickinson, 
President,  and  Mrs.  Dickinson  of  the 
Massachusetts  Farm  Bureau;  Geo.  M. 
Putnam,  President,  and  Mrs.  Abbie  C, 
Sargent,  home  and  community  chair¬ 
man  of  the  New  Hampshire  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau;  Wm.  C.  Spargo,  President,  and 
H.  E.  Taylor,  Secretary  of  the  New 
Jersey  Farm  Bureau;  C.  R.  White  and 
H.  E.  Taylor  of  the  New  York  Farm 
Bureau;  Geo.  Shiffert  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Farm  Bureau;  C.  W.  Fitch,  Pres¬ 
ident  and  G.  M.  Hazard,  Secretary,  and 
Mrs.  H.  K.  Brooks,  Home  and  Com¬ 
munity  Chairman  of  the  Vermont  Farm 
Bureau.  Delaware  and  Rhode  Island 
were  not  represented. 

Charles  A.  Taylor,  Assistant  Director 
of  Extension  of  New  York  State,  was 
registrar  of  the  school  and  the  Exten¬ 
sion  workers  and  the  officers  of  the 
State  Farm  and  Home  Bureaus  were 
most  active  in  their  efforts  to  make  the 
affair  both  comfortable  and  enjoyable 
to  the  visitors.  Those  so  engaged  were 
Mrs.  Edward  Young,  and  Mrs.  Chas. 
Hooper,  President  and  Secretary  re¬ 
spectively  of  the  New  York  State  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Home  Bureaus,  Mrs.  Ruby 


An  Unusual  Hooked  Rug 


No.  503 — Postpaid,  $2.00 

The  pattern  for  this  30-inch  hooked  rug 
with  its  golden  fishes  and  deep  blue  green 
background,  comes  stamped  on  burlap 
foundation  ready  for  hooking. 

You  can  make  this  rug  by  dying  old 
underwear,  stockings,  etc.,  then  cutting 
into  narrow  strips,  or  you  can  buy  regular 
rug  yarn  in  an  assortment  of  the  right 
colors  and  amounts  from  us.  It  is  num¬ 
ber  504,  32  ounces,  at  $6.40  postpaid. 

Hooked  rugs  are  a  lifetime  possession, 
and  you  can  easily  learn  to  make  them. 
A  mechanical  hooking  machine,  number 
514,  postpaid,  with  instructions,  $1.50,  en¬ 
ables  you  to  lay  in  even  and  compact 
stitches. 

This  rug  is  attractive  in  any  room  of 
the  house,  and  is  ideal,  with  its  splashing 
fishes,  for  the  bathroom !  Pattern,  yarn, 
and  needle  may  be  ordered  separately. 


Green  Smith,  Misses  Dorothy  Delaney, 
Adelaide  Barts  and  Caroline  Morton  of 
the  central  office  of  home  bureaus.,  C. 
R.  White  and  Victor  Underwood,  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Secretary  of  the  New  York 
State  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Dean 
Mann,  of  the  N.  Y.  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  L.  R.  Simons,  State 
leader  of  farm  agents. 


Greasing  the  Waffle  Iron 

Not  being  the  fortunate  possessor 
of  a  bright  and  shining  electric 
waffle  iron,  I  have  of  course,  to  grease 
my  iron  one,  when  I  use  it.  A  small 
oil  can  such  as  is  used  for  a  sewing 
machine,  fllled  with  cooking  oil,  is  very 
handy  indeed  for  this  purpose,  as  the 
oil  can  be  squirted  just  where  needed. 
— Mrs.  a.  B.  S.,  Cal, 
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Aunt  Janet’s  Counsel  Corner 

School  Children  Reflect  Encouraging  Attitude  of  'Their  Elders 


15  (223) 


OUR  own  business  always  seems  the 
most  important  in  the  world  and 
sometimes  it  is  mere  oversight  that 
makes  us  ignore  the  rights  of  other 
members  of  our  own  family.  A  mother 
rushed  to  death  with  housework,  with 
canning,  with  threshers  or  silo-fillers 
and  a  thousand  other  things  has  to 
think  real  hard  if  she  remembers  that 
each  child  has  his  own  special  job  to 
do.  If  school  has  opened,  his  main 
task  is  to  make  good  at  school  as  long 
as  he  goes  there,  presumably  to  get 
ready  for  his  life  work. 

Just  how  is  the  home  routine  arrang¬ 
ed  so  Johnny  and  Betty  can  make  a 
success  of  school  work?  If  they  are 
far  enough  advanced  to  bring  work 
home,  do  they  have  a  quiet  place  to  do 
it  in,  or  must  they  struggle  along  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  usual  conversation  or 
activities  of  normal  family  life?  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  is  not  desirable  to  hamper  the 
only  possible  free  time  which  the  older 
folks  have  together  in  the  evening;  yet 
on  the  other  hand,  the  little  folks  must 
be  given  a  chance  if  they  are  even  to 
learn  to  concentrate.  Is  the  light  suf¬ 
ficiently  strong  for  each  child  to  see 

Smart  Jabot  Collar 


without  eyestrain?  Has  he  the  neces¬ 
sary  tools  to  work  with?  Is  he  en¬ 
couraged  to  be  orderly  in  his  habits 
and  thoughtful  of  others  as  he  works? 

I  know  parents  get  tired  of  hearing 
that  the  child  reflects  the  home  life, 
but  children  are  certainly  little  mirrors 
of  what  goes  on  around  them.  A  sym¬ 
pathetic  attitude  towards  school  rather 
than  a  critical  one,  the  expectation  that 
the  child  will  have  his  work  ready — 
and,  more  important,  making  it  possible 
for  him  to  do  so — will  do  much  to  make 
him  feel  that  he  is  doing  what  is  ex¬ 
pected.  We  all  like  to  live  up  to  what 
is  expected  of  us  and  the  child  is  es¬ 
pecially  sensitive  in  that  respect, 
whether  it  is  naughtiness  or  goodness 
that  is  expected  of  him. 

Play  or  outdoor  exercise  has  just  as 
rightful  a  place  in  his  schedule  as  does 
study.  Somebody  said  that  a  child 
lives  to  play,  but  the  psychologist 
turned  the  statement  around  and  said 
he  plays  to  live.  We  can  learn  much 
by  studying  the  play  habits  of  the 
lower  animals.  My  old  mother  cat 
Cleopatra  is  making  it  her  business 
right  now  to  see  that  her  little  black 
Felix  plays  as  much  as  he  should.  If 
he  seems  slow  about  it,  she  takes  the 
lead  for  a  while.  He  learns  much  about 
the  fine  art  of  springing — very  neces¬ 
sary  in  his  future  life — through  play. 
The  colts,  the  calves,  the  puppies,  the 
kittens — farm  life  is  surrounded  by 
young  growing  things.  Play  has  a 
definite  place  in  all  their  lives.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  rush  of  work  does  not 
worry  the  grown-ups  half  so  much  if 
they  do  some  playing  themselves.  The 
harder  one  works,  the  more  careful  he 
must  be  to  see  that  some  time  is  given 
to  play.  Otherwise  he  goes  stale  on 
the  job.  But  my  original  aim  was  to 
appeal  especially  for  the  school  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  getting  settled  again  into 
the  year’s  routine.  They  can  be  made 
to  feel  right  about  school  if  their  elders 
have  a  helpful  attftude. — Aunt  Janet. 


little  cap  stitched  that  can  be  taken 
on  and  off  easily.  Little  flat  black 
shoes  are  easily  made  too,  and  are 
pleasing. 

All  stitching  is  always  done  on  the 
right  side  with  the  sewing  machine  and 
a  black  stitching  on  a  tan  or  pink  cat 
makes  the  animal  very  striking  in  ap¬ 
pearance. 

An  elephant  is  sometimes  the  much 
desired  animal  for  a  boy  and  can  be 
made  as  easily  as  the  rabbit  after  the 
pattern  is  cut  only  the  two  whole  sides 
should  be  on  the  outsides  of  the  ele- 


Just  Right  for  Young  Girls 


Dress  Pattern  No.  3393  is  especially  for¬ 
tunate  for  the  figure  which  needs  an  in¬ 
terrupted  front  line.  The  jabot  collar  if 
made  of  softly  flowing  goods  such  as 
georgette,  crepe  Elizabeth  or  satin  is  very 
flattering  to  most  faces.  The  pattern 
cuts  in  sizes  16,  18  years,  36,  38,  40,  42 
and  44  inches  bust  measure.  The  size  36 
t'equires  3%  yards  of  40-inch  material 
wifTi  %  yard  of  20-inch  contrasting  and 
yards  of  binding.  Price  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  correct  re- 
ttiittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although 
coin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c  for 
Fall  Fashion  Catalog  and  send  to 
Pattern  Department,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  461-4:th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


Oilcloth  Toy  Animals 

SMALL  children  like  small  toy  ani¬ 
mals  made  from  oil  cloth  and  any 
one  can  make  them  easily  and  quickly. 
A  cat  or  rabbit  is  the  easiest  and 
should  be  made  first  until  one  gets  the 
“knack.” 

Find  a  picture  of  a  rabbit  and  draw 
the  outline  on  paper  for  a  pattern.  Now 
cut  two  pieces  just  alike  and  place  a 
little  cotton  between  the  two  pieces  but 
not  too  near  the  edge.  Pin  these  two 
sides  together  carefully  or  baste  light¬ 
ly  around  the  edge.  Now  sew  around 
the  edge  on  the  right  side,  for  you  turn 
no  seams  on  oilcloth  animals. 

Pinch  the  rabbit  to  make  the  stuffing 
stand  out  a  little  and  with  pen  and  ink 
makes  eyes,  mouth  and  nose.  Now 
outline  with  the  ink  or  water  colors  a 
little  coat  and  any  other  lines  you  wish. 
A  plain  tan  oil  cloth  makes  a  good 
rabbit  but  children  like  a  plain  pink 
cat,  or  even  green  animals  find  favor 
with  a  “kiddie.” 

Black  is  a  favorite  in  the  stores  but 
the  features  have  to  be  sewed  on  with 
embroidery  cotton  before  putting  the 
two  halves  together  and  the  ink  is  eas¬ 
ier,  and  ever  so  much  quicker,  too. 

Now  a  tail  is  cut  out  double  and 
sewed  around  and  fastened  to  the  back. 
If  of  the  right  length  and  rather  wide 
it  can  be  pulled  back  and  the  animal 
will  stand  alone.  A  better  “standing” 
can  be  made  by  cutting  an  extra  lower 
half  and  sewing  it  back  of  the  animal. 

This  makes  four  feet  and  the  two 
back  ones  can  be  pulled  back  so  the 
animal  stands  very  securely,  but  the 
tail  usually  will  serve. 

A  little  doll  is  easy  and  can  have  a 


Dress  Pattern  No.  2557  with  its  dainty 
shirring  at  neck  and  waist  makes  a  love¬ 
ly  frock  for  the  young  girl’s  “best”  wear. 
Dimity,  challis,  crepe  de  chine,  georgette, 
sateen  or  xoool  crepe  would  shir  well  and 
be  suitable.  The  pattern  cuts  in  sizes  6, 
8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  For  the  8  year 
miss  2  yards  of  40-inch  material  are  re¬ 
quired.  Price  13c. 


phant  and  the  two  half  lowers  under 
“between  its  legs.”  This  takes  some 
fitting  but  can  be  done.  However,  the 
“Kiddie”  won’t  care  if  the  extra  half 
to  make  it  stand  is  just  sewed  on  the 
back  and  pulled  back.  Of  course  this 
is  much  quicker. 

I  have  seen  these  animals  sold  at 
fairs,  blanket  stitched  at  the  edge  and 
with  coats  sewed  on  before  the  two 
parts  are  stitched  together.  The  little 
coats  are  of  a  different  color  and  add 
to  their  ready  sale. 

With  a  little  practice  one  can  make 
almost  any  animal  to  the  great  joy  of 
their  little  friends. — E.  H,  F. 


Tested  Recipes 

Peach  Conserve 

To  three  pints  of  pared  and  pitted 
peaches,  add  four  cupfuls  granulated 
sugar,  one  cupful  water,  one  cupful 
English  walnut  meats,  the  kernels  from 
the  inside  of  the  pits,  one  half  pound 
seeded  raisins,  the  pulp  of  two  oranges 
and  the  grated  rind  of  one.  Cook 
thirty  minutes  over  a  moderate  fire, 
with  an  asbestos  pad  under  the  pan, 
pour  into  small, jars  and  seal  or  into 
jelly  glasses  and  cover  it  with  paraffin. 


Partners  to  make  your 
washing  easier. 

There’s  a  partnership  in  Fels-Naptha 
^unusually  good  soap  and  plenty  of 
dirt-loosening  naptha,  working  hand- 
in-hand  to  give  extra  help  with  your 
wash.  Two  safe,  active  cleaners  com¬ 
bined  in  one  golden  bar  by  the 
special  Fels-Naptha  process.  Two 
cleaners  that  work  together,  dis¬ 
solving  the  dirt  and  washing  it  away 
without  hard  rabbing.  Try  it  in  tub 
or  machine — in  hot,  cool  or  luke¬ 
warm  water  or  when  your  clothes 
are  boiled — and  learn  for  yourself 
that,  for  extra  help  . . . 

Nothing  can  take  the  place  of 

FELS-NAPTHA 

BUY  IT  BY  THE  CARTON  O.F  TEN  BARS 


(DtiCsUra 

and  OINTMENT 

World  Famous  Skin  and  HairBrauIiQeis 


HOSIERY  AfiENTS  H^oslery  direct  from 

T  .  ^  factory,  as  low  as  Scents.  Get 

our  Price  List.  BUTZ  HOSIERY  MILLS,  Allentown.  Pa. 


If  fruit  is  very  juicy  a  longer  cooking 
may  be  required. — L.  M.  T.,  New  York. 

Because  of  the  very  delicate  flavor 
of  cooked  peaches,  combining  them 
with  raisins  gives  a  product  which  is 
more  raisin  than  peach. 

*  *  * 

Peach  Jelly 

Wash  fruit  and  cook  until  soft  in 
small  amount  of  water.  Strain  and  to 
each  quart  of  juice  add  four  cupfuls 
sugar  and  the  juice  of  one  lemon.  Boil 
twenty  minutes,  pour  in  glasses  and 
when  cool  cover  with  paraflSn. — L.  M. 
T.,  New  York. 

The  lemon  adds  the  “kick’’  to  this 
mixture.  Cooked  peaches  are  apt  to 
he  rather  insipid  in  flavor,  the  lemon 
also  helps  furnish  the  jelly-making 
property,  pectin. 

«  «  3{e 

Spiced  Peach  Conserve 

Use  the  same  amount  of  peaches  and 
sugar  as  for  plain  conserve,  add  the 
grated  rind  of  two  oranges  and  the 

pulp  and  juice  of  one,  two-thirds 

cupful  vinegar,  two  teaspoonfuls  cinna¬ 
mon,  one-half  teaspoonful  cloves,  one- 
half  teaspoonful  nutmeg.  The  kernels 
from  the  inside  of  the  peach  pits  and 
one-half  cupful  peanuts,  both  chopped 
or  ground.  Cook  twenty  minutes.  Put 

in  jars  and  seal  or  cover.  Spiced  con¬ 
serve  should  stand  at  least  a  month 
before  opening. — L.  M.  T.,  New  York. 

The  addition  of  very  highly  flavored 
materials  to  the  peaches  gives  a  very 
delightful  conserve. 


Home  Helps 

Tinware  will  never  rust  when  put  in 
water  if  when  it  is  new,  it  is  well  rub¬ 
bed  with  lard  and  heated  in  the  oven. 
I  advise  this  treatment  for  lids  of 
sauce  pans  and  kettles  which  otherwise 
soon  become  rusty  from  steam. — E.  D., 
Tenn. 

Rub  a  drop  of  olive  oil  on  knives  and 
forks  that  are  to  be  put  away  and 
they’ll  retain  their  brightness  and  be 
found  free  from  rust  when  required 
again. — E.  D.,  Tenn. 

Brass  that  is  rubbed  once  a  week 
with  a  piece  of  flannel  moistened  with 
sewing  machine  oil  is  not  likely  to  tar¬ 
nish. — E.  D.,  Tenn. 
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The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come  -By  John  Fox, Jr. 


When  school  “took  up”  again,  Chad 
was  told  to  say  them  aloud  in  concert 
with  the  others — which  he  did,  until  he 
could  repeat  them  without  looking  at 
his  book,  and  the  master  saw  him  thus 
saying  them  while  his  eyes  roved 
around  the  room,  and  he  nodded  to 
himself  with  satisfaction — for  he  was 
accustomed  to  visible  communion  with 
himself,  in  school  and  out.  At  noon — 
“big  recess” — Melissa  gave  Chad  some 
corn-bread  and  bacon,  and  the  boys 
gathered  around  him,  while  the  girls 
looked  at  him  curiously,  merely  because 
he  was  a  stranger,  and  some  of  them 
— especially  the  Dillon  girl — whispered 
and  Chad  blushed  and  was  uncomforta¬ 
ble,  for  once  the  Dillon  girl  laughed 
unkindly.  The  boys  had  no  games,  but 
they  jumped  and  threw  “rocks”  -with 
great  accuracy  at  a  little  birch-tree, 
and  Daws  and  Tad  always  spat  on  their 
stones  and  pointed  with  the  forefinger 
of  the  left  hand  first  at  what  they 
were  going  to  throw  at,  while  Chad  sat 
to  one  side  and  took  no  part,  though 
he  longed  to  show  them  what  he  could 
do.  By  and  by  they  fell  to  wrestling, 
and  finally  Tad  bantered  him  for  a 
trial.  Chad  hesitated,  and  his  late 
enemy  misunderstood. 

“I’ll  give  ye  both  underholts  agin,” 
he  said,  loftily,  “you’re  afeerd!” 

This  was  too  much,  and  Chad  sprang 
to  his  feet  and  grappled,  disdaining 
the  proffered  advantage,  and  got  hurled 
to  the  ground,  his  head  striking  the 
earth  violently,  and  making  him  so 
dizzy  that  the  brave  smile  with  which 
he  took  his  fall  looked  rather  sickly 
and  pathetic. 

“Yes,  an’  Whizzer  can  whoop  yo’ 
dawg,  too,”  said  Tad,  and  Chad  saw 
that  he  was  going  to  have  trouble  with 
those  Dillons,  for  Daws  winked  at  the 
other  boys,  and  the  Dillon  girl  laughed 
again  scornfully- — at  which  Chad  saw 
Melissa’s  eyes  fiash  and  her  hands 
clinch  as,  quite  unconsciously,  she 
moved  toward  him  to  take  his  part; 
and  all  at  once  he  was  glad  that  he 
had  nobody  else  to  champion  him. 

“You  wouldn’  dare  tech  him  if  one  of 
my  brothers  was  here,”  she  said,  in¬ 
dignantly,  “an’  don’t  you  dare  tech  him 
again.  Tad  Dillon.  An  you — ”  she  said, 
witheringly,  “you — ”  she  repeated  and 
stopped  helpless  for  the  want  of  words, 
but  her  eyes  spoke  with  the  fierce  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Turner  clan,  and  its 
dominant  power  for  half  a  century,  and 
Nancy  Dillon  shrank,  though  she 
turned  and  made  a  spiteful  face,  when 
Melissa  walked  toward  the  school- 
house  alone. 

That  afternoon  was  the  longest  of 
Chad’s  life — it  seemed  as  though  it 
would  never  come  to  an  end;  for  Chad 
had  never  sat  so  still  for  so  long.  His 
throat  got  dry  repeating  the  dreary 
round  of  letters  over  and  over  and  his 
head  ached  and  he  fidgeted  in  his  chair 
while  the  slow  hours  passed  and  the 
sun  went  down  behind  the  mountains 
and  left  the  school-house  in  rapidly 
cooling  shadow.  His  heart  leaped 
when  the  last  class  was  heard  and  the 
signal  was  given  that  meant  freedom 
for  the  little  prisoners;  but  Melissa  sat 
pouting  in  her  seat — she  had  missed 
her  lesson  and  must  be  kept  in  for  a 
while.  So  Chad,  too,  kept  his  seat  and 
the  master  heard  him  say  his  letters, 
without  the  book,  and  nodded  his  head 
as  though  to  say  to  himself  that  such 
quickness  was  exactly  what  he  had 
looked  for.  By  the  time  Chad  had 
learned  down  to  the  letter  O,  Melissa 
was  ready,  for  she  was  quick,  too,  and 
it  was  her  anger  that  made  her  miss — 
and  the  two  started  home,  Chad  stalk¬ 
ing  ahead  once  more.  To  save  him, 
he  could  not  say  a  word  of  thanks,  but 
how  he  wished  that  a  bear  or  a  wild¬ 
cat  would  spring  into  the  road!  He 
would  fight  it  with  teeth  and  naked 


hands  to  show  her  how  he  felt  and  to 
save  her  from  harm. 

The  sunlight  still  lay  warm  and  yel¬ 
low  far  under  the  crest  of  Pine  Mount- 
tain,  and  they  had  not  gone  far  when 
Caleb  Hazel  overtook  them  and  with 
long  strides  forged  ahead.  The  school¬ 
master  “boarded  around”  and  it  was 
his  week  with  the  Turners,  and  Chad 
was  glad,  for  he  already  loved  the  tall, 
gaunt,  awkward  man  who  asked  him 
question  after  question  so  kindly — loved 
him  as  much  as  he  revered  and  feared 
him — and  the  boy’s  artless,  sturdy  an¬ 
swers  in  turn  pleased  Caleb  Hazel.  And 
when  Chad  told  who  had  given  him 
Jack,  the  master  began  to  talk  about 


could  make  the  trip  in  four  days,  and 
the  river-men  floated  logs  down  the 
river  to  the  capital  in  eight  or  ten  days, 
according  to  the  “tide.”  “When  did 
they  go  ?  In  the  spring,  when  the 
‘tides’  came.  The  Turners  went  down, 
didn’t  they,  Melissa?”  And  Melissa 
said  that  her  brother  Tom  had  made 
one  trip,  and  that  Dolph  and  Rube 
were  “might’  nigh  crazy”  to  go  that 
coming  spring;  and,  thereupon,  a 
mighty  resolution  filled  Chad’s  heart  to 
the  brim  and  steadied  his  eyes,  but  he 
did  not  open  his  lips  then. 

Dusk  was  settling  when  the  Turner 
cabin  came  in  sight.  None  of  the  men- 
folks  had  come  home  yet,  and  the 


The  Story  Thus  Far 

CHAD  plans  to  leave  “Lonesome”  with  his  dog,  “Jack.”  His  foster 
parents  are  both  dead  from  the  plague  and  plans  have  been  laid  to 
bind  Chad  out  to  a  hard  fisted  neighbor.  After  the  funeral,  Chad  col¬ 
lects  a  rifle,  some  powder,  and  shot  and  a  haversack  and  with  “Jack” 
by  his  side,  starts  out  for  unknown  parts.  They  sleep  on  the  mountain, 
and  late  the  next  day,  with  ammunition  almost  exhausted,  Chad  decides 
that  it  is  necessary  to  sstart  down  the  other  side  of  the  mountain.  Along 
toward  evening  they  find  a  cow — evidence  that  a  house  is  near — and  as 
they  follow  her  down  the  mountain,  they  suddenly  come  on  a  group  of 
boys  and  a  dog.  Chad  has  no  desire  to  meet  the  world  as  an  enemy 
but  it  appears  that  trouble  may  be  unavoidable.  The  dog  and  two  boys 
start  a  fight,  but  Chad  and  Jack  give  such  a  good  account  of  themselves 
that  the  three  Turner  boys  take  them  home  where  they  get  a  good 
meal  and  a  night’s  lodging.  Chad  and  Jack  endear  themselves  to  the 
Turners  by  herding  a  flock  of  sheep  that  threatened  to  scatter  in  the 
woods  shortly  after  Joel  Turner  had  purchased  them.  Turner  sends 
Chad  to  shool. 


took  hold  of  it  with  trembling  fingers 
and  touched  the  strings  timidly.  Then 
he  looked  around  cautiously;  nobody 
was  paying  any  attention  to  him  and 
he  took  it  up  into  his  lap  and  began 
to  pick,  ever  so  softly.  Nobody  saw 
him  but  Melissa  who  slipped  quietly  to 
the  back  of  the  room  and  drew  near 
him.  Softly  and  swiftly  Chad’s  fingers 
worked  and  Melissa  could  scarcely  hear 
the  sound  of  the  banjo  under  her 
father’s  loud  voice,  but  she  could  make 
out  that  he  was  playing  a  tune  that 
still  vibrates  unceasingly  from  the 
Pennsylvania  border  to  the  pine-cover¬ 
ed  hills  of  Georgia — “Sourwood  Moun¬ 
tain.”  Melissa  held  her  breath  while 
she  listened — Dolph  could  not  play 
like  that — and  by  and  by  she  slipped 
quietly  to  her  father  and  pulled  his 
sleeve  and  pointed  to  Chad.  Old  Joel 
stopped  talking,*  but  Chad  never  no¬ 
ticed;  his  head  was  bent  over  the  neck 
of  the  banjo,  his  body  was  swaying 
rhythmically,  his  chubby  fingers  were 
going  like  lightning,  and  his  eyes 
were  closed — the  boy  was  fairly  lost 
to  the  world.  The  tune  came  out  in 
the  sudden  silence,  clean-cut  and 
swinging : 

Heh-o-dee-mn-dee-eedle-dahdee- 
dee! 

rang  the  strings  and  old  Joel’s  eyes 
'danced. 

“Sing  it,  boy!”  he  roared,  “sing  it!” 
And  Chad  sprang  from  the  bed,  on 
fire  with  confusion  and  twisting  his 
fingers  helplessly.  He  looked  almost 
frightened  when  Dolph  ran  back  into 
_ _ _ _ _ _  the  room  and  cried: 

“Who  was  that  a-pickin’  that 

the  far-away,  curious  country  of  which  mother  was  worried;  there  was  wood  banjer?” 

the  cattle-dealer  had  told  Chad  so  to  cut  and  the  cows  to  milk,  and  Chad’s  that  Dolph  showed 

much:  where  the  land  was  level  and  friend,  old  Betsey  the  brindle,  had  excitement,  but  he  had  good 

there  were  no  mountains  at  all;  where  strayed  off  again;  but  she  was  glad  gaugg^  and,  when  he  saw  Chad  stand- 
on  one  farm  might  be  more  sheep,  cat-  to  see  Caleb  Hazel,  who,  without  a  shamefaced  and  bashful,  in  the 

tie,  and  slaves  than  Chad  had  seen  in  word,  went  out  to  the  wood-pile,  took  j^iddle  of  the  floor,  and  Melissa  joy- 
all  his  life;  where  the  people  lived  in  off  his  coat,  and  swung  the  axe  with  ously  pointing  her  finger  at  him,  he 
big  houses  of  stone  and  brick — what  mighty  arms,  while  Chad  carried  in  the  g^ught  up  the  banjo  from  the  bed  and 
brick  was  Chad  could  not  imagine—  wood  and  piled  it  in  the  kitchen;  and  ^j^g  ^Qy>g  hands.  “Here, 

and  rode  along  hard,  white  roads  in  then  the  two  went  after  the  old  brindle  you  just  play  that  tune  agin!” 

shiny  covered  wagons,  with  two  “nig-  together.  ,  ^  Chad  shrank  back,  half  distressed 

gers”  on  a  high  seat  in  front  and  one  When  they  got  back  there  was  a 
little  “nigger”  behind  to  open  gates,  great  tumult  at  the  cabin.  Tom  had 

and  were  proud  and  very  high-heeled  brought  some  friends  from  over  the  ^g^. 

indeed;  where  there  were  towns  that  mountain,  and  had  told  the  neighbors  started  they  came 

had  more  people  than  a  whole  county  as  he  came  along  that  there  was  going 

in  the  mountains,  with  rock  roads  run-  to  be  a  party  at  his  house  that  night  ^j^g^g-^^ach  got  a  hearty  welcome 

ning  through  them  in  every  direction  So  there  was  a  great  bustle  about  ^ 

and  narrow  rock  paths  along  these  the  barn  where  Rube  was  getting  the  ^  ^  ^ 

roads — like  rows  of  hearth-stones — for  stock  fed  and  the  milking  done;  and  & 

the  people  to  walk  on — the  land  of  the  around  the  kitchen,  where  Dolph  was 
bluegrass — the  “settlemints  of  old  cutting  more  wood  and  piling  it  up  at 

Kaintuck.”  the  door.  Inside,  the  mother  was  hur-  _ 

And  there  were  churches  everywhere  rying  up  supper  with  Sintha,  an  older  3""  muSr'burthr  active'^^sw^ng^rf 
tall  aa  treas  and  school-houses  a-  daughter,  who  had  just  come  home  “o^sp™;  no 

plenty;  and  big  schools,  called  colleges,  from  a  vis.t.  and  Melissa  helping  her  scrapings, 

to  which  the  boys  went  when  they  while  old  Joel  sat  by  the  fire  m  the  intricate  lancers  no  languid  waltz; 
were  through  with  the  little  schools,  sleeping-room  and  smoked,  with  Jack  ’ 

The  master  had  gone  to  one  of  these  lying  on  the  hearth,  or  anywhere  he 
colleges  for  a  year,  and  he  was  trying  pleased,  for  Jack,  with  his  gentle  ways, 
to  make  enough  money  to  go  again,  was  winning  the  household  one  by  one. 

And  Chad  must  go  some  day,  too;  He  sprang  up  when  he  heard  Chad’s 
there  was  no  reason  why  he  shouldn’t,  voice,  and  flew  at  him,  jumping  up 
since  any  boy  could  do  anything  he  and  pawing  him  affectionately  and 
pleased  if  he  only  made  up  his  mind  licking  his  face  while  Chad  hugged  him 
and  worked  hard  and  never  gave  up.  land  talked  to  him  as  though  he  were 
The  master  was  an  orphan,  too,  he  said  human  and  a  brother ;  never  before 
with  a  slow  smile;  he  had  been  an  had  the  two  been  separated  for  a  day. 
orphan  for  a  long  while,  and  indeed  So,  while  the  master  helped  Rube  at 
the  lonely  struggle  of  his  own  boyhood  the  barn  and  Chad  helped  Dolph  at  7aTe 

was  what  was  helping  to  draw  him  to  the  wood-pile,  Jack  hung  about  his  lacking-  a  pair  of 

Chad.  This  college,  he  said,  was  a  master-tired  and  hungry  as  he  was  ma^e  one  chair  serve 

huge  brown  house  as  big  as  a  cliff  that  and  much  as  he  wanted  to  be  by  the  J  please  for 

the  master  pointed  out,  that,  gray  and  fire  or  waiting  in  the  kitchen  for  a  sly  >  semi-barbar- 

solemn,  towered  high  above  the  river;  bit  from  Melissa,  whom  he  knew  at  •  -  simple  natural, 

and  with  -a  rock  porch  bigger  than  a  once  as  the  best  of  his  new  friends  ous,^^if  yo^u 

great  bowlder  that  hung  just  under  After  supper,  Dolph  got  out  his  ,  ’  c^ring-s  the  oak  and  in  time, 

the  cliff,  with  twenty  long,  long  stone  banjo  and  played  “Shady  Grove,”  and  ^  flower  of  civilization 

steps  to  climb  before  one  came  to  the  “Blind  Coon  Dog,”  and  “Sugar  Hill,”  ft  1"  J  in  the  fa^e  old 

big  double  front  door.  and  “Gamblin’  Man,”  while  Chad’s  eyes  At  the  first  pause  in  the  dance,  oi 

“How  do  you  git  thar?”  Chad  asked  glistened  and  his  feet  shuffled  under  Joel  called  loudly  for  C  a  . 
so  TrlthleLly  that  Melissa  looked  L  chair.  And  when  Dolph  put  the  t-ed^tojhp  ou^t  of  the  do^^^ 
quickly  up  with  a  sudden  foreboding  rude  thing  down  on  the  bed  and  went 
that  she  might  lose  her  little  play-fel-  into  the  kitchen,  Chad  edged  toward 
low  some  day.  The  master  had  walked,  it  and,  while  old  Joel  was  bragging 
and  it  took  him  a  week.  A  good  horse  about  Jack  to  the  school-master,  he 


gave  a  hearty  squeeze  to  some  buxom 
girl,  while  the  fire  roared  a  heartier 
welcome  still.  Then  was  there  a 
dance  indeed — no  soft  swish  of  lace 

simple  homespun ;  no 


but  neat  shuffling  forward  and  back, 
with  every  note  of  the  music  beat; 
floor-thumping  “cuttings  of  the  pig¬ 
eon’s  wing,”  and  jolly  jigs,  two  by 
two,  and  a  great  “swinging  of  cor¬ 
ners,”  and  “caging  the  bird,”  and 
“fust  lady  to  the  right  cheat  an’ 
swing”;  no  flirting  from  behind  fans 
and  under  stairways  and  little  nooks, 
but  honest,  open  courtship — strong 
arms  about  healthy  waists,  and  a  kiss 
taken  now  and  then,  with  everybody 


seized  him  and  pulled  him  to  a  chair 
in  the  corner  and  put  the  banjo  in  his 
hands.  Everybody  looked  on  with 

{Continued  on  Page  18). 
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Classified  Ads 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


A  Place  to  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 

Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Classified  ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a  word.  The  minimum 
charge  per  insertion  is  $1.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and 
whole  number,  including  name  and  address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main 
St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven  words. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired. 
Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low 
rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany 
your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


MISCELLANEOUS 


COLLIK  puppies  Males,  open  and  spayed  females, 
from  registered  stock.  Ulus,  circular  free.  BEAM 
WINGEKD.  Chambersburg,  I’a. 


nUNDBEI)  HUNTING  HOUNDS — Cheap.  Supplies. 
Catalog.  KASKENNELS,  HC  45,  Herrick,  Ill. 


COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES— Any  color.  Ideal 
pheasant  hunters  and  pets.  Price  $10  up.  HUBBELL’S 
KENNELS,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


FOB  SALE — Jim,  a  real  coonhound  at  price  on 
30  days’  trial  on  terms  to  please  you.  LUBE 
beadles,  S435,  Dyer.sburg,  Tenn. 


GREAT  DANES — Registered  and  Pedigreed.  Differ¬ 
ent  ages  and  color.  RICII.ARD  TENNEY,  Charlotte. 

Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Clioice  Pedigreed  female  collie,  age  6 
mo.  TRACY  NEISII.  DeLahcey.  N.  Y. 


TWO  FEMALE  AIREDALES  G  months,  pedigreed 
farm  bred.  Hunting  stock  $10.  H.  PACKER,  Wyckoff, 
N.  J. 


200  BROKE  HUNTING  HOUNDS— Trial  aUowed. 
Stamp  for  catalog.  "OCO”  KENNELS.  Oconee.  Ill. 
20  Years  in  business. 


I’.ARROTS — DOGS — FERRETS.  I’igeons.  hares,  poul¬ 
try,  white  mice.  Lowest  prices.  Descriptive  60  page 
book  20c.  J.  A.  BERGEY,  Telford.  Pa. 


"WHY  WAIT” — now  is  the  time  to  order  an  English 
or  Welsh  Shepherd,  never  before  such  value.  GEO. 
BOORMAN,  Marathon,  N,  Y, 


YOUNG  RABBIT  HOUNDS  $7.  English  Setters  $20; 
guaranteed  fox  and  rabbit  hounds  $30.  Collies  broke 
for  driving  cows  $G.  Rat  terrier  $6.  DAWSON. 
Tuckerton,  N.  J. 


LIVE  STOCK 


Sheep 


REGISTERED  DELAINE  RAMS— Ewes  and  ewe 
lambs,  guaranteed.  J.  C.  WEATHERBY,  Ithaca. 
N.  Y. 


.  REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  RAMS— Yearlings, 
lambs.  Few  bred  yearling  ewes,  also  registered  Jersey 
bull.  CHARLES  E.  HASLETT,  Hall,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


PULLETS— WHITE  LEGHORNS,  Jersey  Black  Giants 
from  free  range,  all  ages,  ready  for  shipment.  OLEN 
IIOPKINSON.  South  Columbia,  N.  Y. 


42  MAY  HATCHED  S.  C.  W’HITE  Leghorn  puUets— 
$1.00  each.  Also  15  cockerels  $2.00  each.  All  pur¬ 
chased  direct  from  Lord  Farms.  CYRIL  HORAN. 
Norwood.  N.  Y. 


Baby  Chicks 


CHICKS  C.O.D.  100  Rocks  or  Reds  $10;  Leghorns, 
$6;  Heavy  mixed  $8;  Light  $7.  Delivery  guaranteed. 
Feeding  system,  raising  95%  to  maturity,  free.  C.  M. 
LAUVER,  Box  26.  JIcAlisterville.  I’a. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


CIDER  PRESS,  good  second  hand,  for  sale,  also 
catalog  of  racks,  cloths,  graters  and  supplies  free. 
F.  PALMER,  Coscob,  Conn. 


Stanchions 


CRUMB’S  STANCHIONS  are  guaranteed  to  please 
the  purchaser.  They  are  shipped  subject  to  trial  in 
the  buyers’  stable.  They  are  right.  AI.so  steel  partitions, 
stalls  and  stanchions.  Water  howls.  Litter  and  Feed 
Carriers,  and  other  barn  eciuipment.  Send  for  booklet. 
Wallace  B.  crumb,  box  a.  Forrestvllle,  Conn. 


IF  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED  in  buying  a  ravm  in 
one  of  the  most  fertile  sections  of  New  York  State, 
where  diversified  farming  has  been  carried  on  suc¬ 
cessfully  for  years;  excellent  blue  grass  pastures,  and 
where  the  purebred  cattle  and  thoroughbred  horse  in¬ 
dustry'  is  growing,  write  LEO  M.  ALLEN.  Geneseo.  N. 
Y.  "IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE  GENESEE  COUNTRY.” 


DEL-MAR-VA— 6.090  SQUARE  MILES  FINEST 
AGRICULTURAL  LAND  IN  AMERICA.  Three  to  ten 
hours  by  motor  over  splendid  concrete  higliways  to 
New  York,  I’hlladelplila.  Baltimore  and  Washington 
markets.  Pennsylvania  Railroad  System  permeates 
Penin-sula.  Mild,  e(iuable  climate.  No  snow.  Little 
freezing.  Farms,  town  and  waterfront  homes,  low- 
priced.  Handsome  descriptive  booklet.  FREE.  Ad¬ 
dress  149  DEL-MAR-VA  BUILDING.  Salisbury,  Md. 


LEGAL 


NOTICE  TO  CREDITORS  OF  PURITAS  FARJIS, 
INC..  TO  PRESENT  CLAIMS.  Any  person  haring  a 
claim  against  I’uritas  Farms,  Inc.,  for  milk  or  cream 
of  his  own  production  sold  to  said  Puritas  Farms,  Inc., 
is  hereby  retiuired  to  file  with  the  undersigned  com¬ 
missioner,  at  122  State  Street.  Albany,  N.  Y.  a  veri¬ 
fied  statement  of  such  claim  on  or  before  October  10. 
1928.  Dated,  Albany.  N.  Y.,  August  25.  1928.  BERNE 
A.  PYRKE,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Markets. 


LUMBER— BUILDING 
SUPPLIES 


ROOFING  PAPER,  3-ply,  $1.35  per  roll.  100  sq-ft. 
Prepaid.  Asphalt  shingles,  roofcoating,  paint.  Send  for 
price  list.  WINIKER  BROS.,  MlUis,  Mass. 


FOB  S.4LE — 12x24  spruce  stave  silo,  $207.80,  com¬ 
plete  with  roof.  Other  sizes  at  proportionate  prices. 
Prompt  shipments.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  INC.,  Lacey- 
rille.  Pa. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED;  A  CAPABLE  FARM  FOREMAN  to  take 
charge  of  a  private  estate  in  Westchester  County. 
State  experience  and  wages  expected  and  also  give 
references.  Good  house  with  modern  conveniences 
available.  BOX  470  care  American  Agriculturist. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


USED  CIVIL  WAR  ENVELOPES  with  flags,  de¬ 
signs.  etc.,  $1  to  $15  paid.  Other  stamps  on  en¬ 
velopes  before  1871  bought.  W.  RICHMOND,  Cold 
Spring,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  barley  and  wheat  direct  from 
farmer.  Write  to  R.  MOSER.  Gansevoort.  N.  Y..  R.  1. 


CROSLET  B.\NDBOX  6  tubes,  speaker  and  batteries, 
new  $65.  H.  VAN  KUREN.  llummeitleld.  Pa. 


WANTED  LARGE  DAIRY  FARM— Either  money, 
rent  or  on  sliares.  ARTHUR  EASTMAN,  Somerville, 
N.  J. 


W/VNTED  TO  BUY  old  bags.  We  pay  excellent 
prices.  Write  for  prices.  Wo  pay  freight.  OWASCO 
BAG  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 


250  BUSINESS  ENVELOPES  printed  postpaid  $1.00. 
25  Trap  Ttags  30c.  Samples  free.  WALTER 
G.  COLLINS,  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


OLD-FASIITONED  HARDY  FLOWER  plants  for 
September  and  October  planting.  235  varieties  of 
Hollyhocks.  Delphiniums.  Bleeding  Hearts,  I’hloxes. 
Irises.  Columbines.  Lupines.  Oriental  I’oppies,  Ane¬ 
mones.  Mertensias,  Hardy  Lilies  and  other  Hardy 
Perennials  that  live  outdoors  during  winter  and  will 
bloom  next  summer  and  every  summer  for  many 
years.  Also  Ro.ses,  Pansies.  Hedge  plants.  Shrubs, 
Vines.  Catalogue  free.  HARRY  E.  SQUIRES.  Hamp¬ 
ton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY.  BLACKBERRY, 
Graix;,  Wineberry,  Loganberry,  Asi)aragus  plants  for 
September  arid  October  planting.  Catalogue  free. 
ILVRBY  E.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


PEACH  AND  APPLE  TREES  $5:  $7.50  per  100  and 
up.  Complete  assortment  fruits,  berries,  vines,  orna¬ 
mental  trees,  vines,  shrubs,  evergreens.  Catalog  in 
colors  free.  TENNESSEE  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Box 
102.  Cleveland.  Tenn. 


PEACH  ANTI  API’LE  TREES  $5  per  100  and  up. 
Fruits,  ornamental  trees,  vines.  TENNESSEE  NURS¬ 
ERY  CO..  Box  202,  Cleveland.  Tenn. 


CERTIFIED  HONOR  WHEAT  SEED.  CoUege  in¬ 
spected.  Improved  selection  Dawson’s  Golden  Chaff. 
High  yielding  and  hardy.  JONES  &  WILSON,  Hall. 
N.  Y. 


TOBACCO 


SUMMER  SPECIAL:  Guaranteed  chewing  or  smok¬ 
ing  5  lbs.  $1.00:  ten  $1.75;  50  cigars  $1.75:  pipe  free, 
pay  when  received.  FARMERS  TOBACCO  ASSO¬ 
CIATION,  West  Paducah,  Ky. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.25. 
.Smoking  5  lbs.  $1.00.  Box  50  Cigars  $1.75.  Pay 
when  received.  I’ipe  free.  FARMERS  UNION.  A8. 
I’aducah,  Ky. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO — Guaranteed.  Chewing.  5  lbs., 
$1.00:  10,  $1.75.  Smoking  5  lbs..  75c;  10.  $1.25.  Pay 
when  received.  FARMERS  UNION,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


FALL  SPECIAL:  Guaranteed  Chewing  or  smoking 
5  lbs.  $1.00.  Cigars  50-$1.75:  or  100-$3.25.  Pay  when 
received.  Pipe  free.  TOBACCO  EXCHANGE,  West 
Paducah,  Ky. 


WOOL— HIDES— FURS 


WOOL  WANTED— I  specialize  in  wool  and  sheep 
pelts.  ALVAII  A.  CONOVER.  Lebanon,  New  Jersey, 


VIRGIN  WOOL  YARN  for  sale  by  manufacturer  at 
bargain.  Samples  free.  H.  A.  BARTLETT,  Harmony, 
Maine. 


READER’S  ORDER  FOR  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

Rates  Onlv  7  Cents  A  Word  Per  Insertion 
American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen;  Kindly  classify  and  insert  my  advertisement  of  . 

words  to  appear  .  times  in  your  paper.  Enclosed  find  remittance 

of  $ .  to  pay  for  advertisement,  which  reads  as  follows: 


NAME 


ADDRESS  . 

Bank  Reference 


For  only  7  cents  a  word  you  can  place  your  story  of  your  wants  or  what 
you  have  to  sell  in  nearly  150,000  homes. 


handy  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How’ 


To  Get  Rid  of  Quack  Grass 


By  Ray  Inman 


y 
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Our  Boys’  and  Girls’  Page 


4-H  Girls  Demonstrate  Home-making  at  Hair —  Girl  Wins  Spelling  Bee 


A  NEVER-FAILING  attraction  at 
the  New  York  State  Fair  was  the 
home-making  demonstrations  staged 
by  the  various  county  teams  at  their 
respective  booths  in  the  Junior  build¬ 
ing.  Although  demonstrations  formed 
a  part  of  each  day’s  educational  pro¬ 
gram  they  were  competitive  and  were 
judged  as  to  quality.  Here  is  the  list 
of  home-making  demonstration  teams : 

1st  place :  Helen  Bennett,  Marion 
Munson  of  Ontario  County;  Tale  of  a 
Shirt:  2nd  place,  Isabel  Webb  and 

Esther  Kendall  of  Jefferson  County, 
Whole  Wheat  Biscuits  and  variations: 
3rd  place,  Josephine  Connell  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Walter  of  Onondaga  County. 
Necklines  and  Collars.  Laura  Rood 
and  Reba  Petrie  of  Oswego  County; 
Table  Setting:  Bernice  Bennen  and 

Emily  Cockett  of  Monroe  County; 
Drafting  a  Bloomer  Pattern:  Phyllis 
McLean  and  Anna  Swantak  of  Dela¬ 
ware  County;  School  Lunch:  Jea¬ 

nette  Decker  and  Elizabeth  Dalton  of 
Chemung  County;  Making  a  Raw 
Vegetable  Salad:  Helen  Harrnacher 

and  Margaret  Smith  of  Oneida  County; 
Feet  and  Shoes:  Ruth  Knowles  and 

Cornelia  Williams  of  Schuyler  County; 
Planning  and  Packing  a  School  Lunch: 
Bernice  Caswell  and  Henrietta  Vosberg 
of  Albany  County;  Custard:  Grace 
Richert  and  Katherine  Snyder  of  Wy¬ 
oming  County;  Making  Bias  Tape; 
Helen  Woeller  and  Winifred  Bateman 
of  Genesee  County;  Selecting  a  Sewing 
Kit:  Hattie  Bell  Martin  and  Dorothy 
Neely  of  Otsego  County;  How  to  Use 
Canned  Fruit :  Marion  Gardner  and 
Mabel  Porter  of  Cortland  County;  Can¬ 
ning  :  Jean  Marshall  and  Marion  Cris- 
sey  of  Tompkins  County;  Sandwiches: 
Dorothy  Cullman  and  Lydia  Verrill  of 
Nassau  County;  Cinderall’s  LuAcheon: 
Dorothy  Davis  and  Elizabeth  Dann  of 
Chenango  County;  A  Model  Breakfast: 
Catherine  Obrien  and  Eleanor  Gutow- 
ski  of  Orange  County;  Canning  for 
Health:  and  Florence  Moulton  and 
Grace  Moulton  of  St.  Lawrence  County, 
A  Model  Breakfast. 

He  *  * 

MISS  Gladys  Flynn  of  East  Green¬ 
wich,  12  years  of  age,  missed  but 
one  word  of  the  hundreds  chosen  be¬ 
cause  of  their  peculiarities  of  spelling 


and  won  a  cup  and  $50  as  first  prize 
in  the  spelling  contest.  The  young 
lady  now  entitled  to  claim  the  State 
Championship  is  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  James  Flynn.  Miss  Flynn 
had  tied  with  Miss  Merle  Gedney, 
champion  of  Albany  County,  after  all 
the  others  of  the  56  county  champions 
who  entered  the  contest.  Miss  Flynn 
missed  only  an  “h”  in  “hemorrhage” 
in  the  contest  to  decide  the  tie  while 
Miss  Gedney  lost  the  “h”  and  missed 
“pseudonym”  too. 

There  were  only  11  boys  with  the  45 
girl  contestants  when  Dr.  F.  P.  Graves, 
State  education  commissioner,  opened 
the  event  giving  it  his  personal  super¬ 
vision  throughout  hours  of  effort  on 
the  part  of  these  clever  young  spellers. 
A  list  of  600  words  of  more  than  or¬ 
dinary  difficulty,  used  in  five  written 
and  two  oral  rounds  left  three  girls 
and  a  boy  still  in  the  running.  The 
contest  was  interesting  and  highly  ed¬ 
ucational,  enriched  greatly  as  it  was 
by  the  frequent  comment  by  Commis¬ 
sioner  Graves  who  was  most  sports¬ 
manlike  in  his  fairness  and  unfailing 
in  a  wealth  of  inspiration.  Other 
awards  were:  second  prize,  $25  cash 
to  Miss  Gedney;  $15  third  prize  to 
Donald  Aiken  of  Dutchess  Gounty  and 
$10  fourth  prize  to  Miss  Helen  Dyke- 
man,  Putnam  County.  — M.  G.  F. 


BERKSHIRE 

HOTEL 

15  East  OfflO  STREET 

.Aear  Oak  Jhreet  Beach. 
jQike-hfickufan, 

LUXURIOUS 
ROOMS 


Private  Bath  OrShowtt 

Quality  Food 

Quick  Service' 

COITEE  SHOP 

CHICAGO 


1  NtW  15  STORY  BUILOmC 

ACCOMMODATIONS 


to  the  sash.  Then  when  the  hasp  is 
down  and  the  window  closed,  there  is 
no  chance  for  any  one  to  open  the  re¬ 
frigerator. 

The  top  of  the  box  ought  to  be  cov¬ 
ered  with  oil  cloth  to  insure  its  being 


water  proof  and  if  the  inside  is  also 
lined  with  white  oilcloth,  it  can  always 
be  kept  spick  and  span.  By  boring 
a  hole  through  each  end  of  the  box  cov¬ 
ering  with  a  fine  screen  a  stream  of  air 
can  safely  be  kept  circulating  through. 


A  Window  Winter 
Refrigerator 

This  should  stand  upon  the  sill  of  a 
north  window,  where  it  will  not  get 
the  sun.  The  box  need  be  only  large 
enough  to  hold  milk  and  cream  bottles 
and  a  place  for  butter  and  meats. 

Any  small  box  will  do.  The  lid  will 
need  cleats  to  strengthen  it  and  light 
hinges  or  straps  can  be  attached.  The 
cover  ought  also  to  have  a  light  chain 
or  string  attached  to  prevent  it  drop¬ 
ping  back  too  far  when  opened.  A 
hasp  is  fastened  to  the  front  edge  of 
the  lid  and  a  staple  for  it  to  fit  over 
is  attached  to  the  box. 

The  box  is  fastened  to  the  sill  close 


Boy  Scout  Press  Club 
Organized 

The  Long  Island  members  of  the 
National  Boy  Scout  Amateur  Press 
Association  organized  a  local  chapter 


on  May  1,  1928  at  the  Hotel  Pennsyl- 
vania,  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Long  Island  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Membership  is  open  to  all  members 
of  the  NBSAPA,  which  means  a  scout 
must  have  the  Gold  Quill,  or  Merit 
Badge  in  Journalism. 

All  scouts  living  on  Long  Island  are 
urged  to  get  in  touch  with  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  club  if  they  are  interested 
in  journalism,  and  earn  the  merit  badge 
so  they  can  join.  Write  care  Frederick 
E.  Munich,  SS,  457  Classon  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  Little  Shepherd  of 
Kingdom  Come 

{Continued  from  Page  16) 
curiosity  at  first,  and  for  a  little  while 
Chad  suffered;  but  when  the  dance 
turned  attention  from  him,  he  forgot 
himself  again  and  made  the  old  thing 
hum  with  all  the  rousing  tunes  that 
had  ever  swept  its  string.  When  he 
stopped  at  last,  to  wipe  the  perspira¬ 
tion  from  his  face,  he  noticed  for  the 
first  time  the  school-master,  who  was 
yet  divided  between  the  church  and 
the  law,  standing  at  the  door — silent, 
grave,  disapproving.  And  he  was 
not  alone  in  his  condemnation;  in 
many  a  cabin  up  and  down  the  river, 
stern  talk  was  going  on  against  the 
ungodly  “carryings  on”  under  the 
Turner  roof,  and,  far  from  accepting 
them  as  proofs  of  a,  better  birth  and 
broader  social  ideas,'  these  Calvinists 
of  the  hills  set  the  merry-makers 
down  as  the  special  prey  of  the  devil, 
and  the  dance  and  the  banjo  as  sly 
plots  of  the  same  to  draw  their  souls 
to  hell. 

(To  be  Continued  Next  Week) 


A  Visit  with  the  Editor 


{Continued  fron\  Page  5) 


It  is  his  duty  to  oversee  the  research 
of  about  twenty-four  stations.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  he  comes  in  pretty  close  touch 
with  the  people,  and  he  enjoys  people. 
He  tells  me  that  he  has  been  convinced 
that  the  Canadian  farmer  needs  the 
happiness  of  simple  accomplishment 
above  every  other  factor.  His  econom¬ 
ic  situation  is  not  alone  at  fault,  even 
though  it  is  important. 

“This  friend  tells  the  story  that  in 
his  travels  he  comes  across  many  in¬ 
teresting  people  on  the  farms.  He 
writes  the  story  of  the  success  of  cer¬ 
tain  ones.  In  one  community  there 
seemed  to  be  an  unusual  spirit  of  good 
fellowship,  so  he  inquired  into  the  his¬ 
tory  of  that  neighborhood.  He  found 
that  when  the  early  settlers  went  to 
that  region  there  was  among  them  one 
woman  of  unusual  leadership  for  the 
best  in  life. 

“All  in  life  is  not  dress,  even  though 
there  seem  to  be  many  who  will  not 
agree  with  me.  The  college  here  has 
just  opened  and  I  find  that  the  official 
dress  for  the  lower  extremities  of  fresh¬ 
men  is  khaki  overalls  and  that  of  the 
sophomores  is  blue  overalls.  Real  farm¬ 
ers,  and  as  happy  as  any  group  of  stu¬ 
dents  I  ever  saw.” 

What  a  lot  there  is  for  all  of  us  to 
think  about  in  this  letter.  How  nat¬ 
ural  it  is  always  to  be  looking  over  in 
the  other  fellow’s  pasture  and  thinking 
that  the  grass  there  is  so  much  green¬ 
er  and  better  than  it  is  in  our  own.  But 
when  we  leave  our  own  and  get  over 
the  fence  we  are  apt  to  find  there  are 
just  as  many  thistles  and  briars  as  in 
our  own  back  lot. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things 
I  have  been  privileged  to  do  in  many 
years  is  to  call  on  men  who  have  been 
nominated  for  Master  Farmers.  This 
work  is  interesting  to  me  because  it 
seems  that  this  is  the  first  time  that  a 
public  project  has  been  attempted  to 
bring  some  credit  to  the  plain,  every¬ 
day  men  and  women  who  make  a  real 
success  of  country  life.  And  what  a 
lot  of  credit  these  country  folks  de¬ 
serve.  In  our  size-up  of  a  Master 
Farmer,  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  find 
the  man  who  has  made  the  largest 


amount  of  money;  rather,  the  Master 
Farmer  is  the  man  who  has  gotten  the 
most  real  happiness  out  of  life  for  him¬ 
self  and  his  family  and  who  has  meant 
something  to  his  community. 

The  Master  Farmer  project  is  just  a 
plan  to  honor  plain,  everyday  country 
folks,  the  kind  of  folks,  for  example, 
that  Abraham  Lincoln  loved.  Did  you 
ever  stop  to  think  that  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  why  Lincoln  was  great,  and 
the  one  for  which  all  of  us  love  him 
best  was  his  glorification  of  everyday 
life  and  of  the  plain  people?  Better 
than  any  other  leader,  Lincoln  knew 
and  understood  the  joys  and  sorrows, 
the  hopes  and  the  aspirations  of  plain 
folks,  and  his  whole  life  was  devoted 
to  their  interest  and  to  their  welfare. 
He  well  knew  that  it  was  not  the  rich 
man  nor  the  man  of  power  who  in  the 
end  made  a  country  great,  and  he  also 
knew  from  bitter  experience  that  po¬ 
sitions  of  great  power,  influence  and 
wealth  were  not  conducive  to  happi¬ 
ness. 

Most  authorities  agree  that,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Christ’s  sermon 
on  the  Mount,  Lincoln’s  Gettysburg 
address  was  the  most  sublime  speech 
of  all  time.  Look  it  up  and  read  it 
aloud  to  the  family.  Note  its  beauti¬ 
ful  simplicity,  its  forceful  language, 
easily  understood  by  even  a  child;  he 
was  talking  as  he  always  talked  and 
wrote,  not  so  much  to  the  immediate 
audience  as  to  the  plain,  everyday  folks 
of  any  time  and  any  place. 

How  that  concluding  sentence,  which 
will  go  sounding  down  the  ages,  “that 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  peo¬ 
ple,  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish 
from  the  earth,”  summed  up  Lincolns 
fundamental  belief  that  the  object  or 
all  institutions,  including  that  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  the  object  of  all  sacri¬ 
fice,  is  to  advance  the  welfare  and  the 
happiness  of  the  common  people.  Well 
the  Great  Commoner  knew  that  the 
folks  who  will  be  called  successful  at 
the  end  of  life,  although  their  success 
may  not  be  blazoned  to  the  world,  are 
those  who  measure  up  to  the  cares  and 
responsibilities  of  everyday  life. 
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Ihe  Service  Bureau 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Pennsylvania  Department  Sues  Milk  Co. 


"Sometime  during  last  March  my  wife 
and  I  decided  to  wholesale  milk.  We  de¬ 
cided  to  sell  to  the  B.  Seiavitch  Milk 
Company  of  Homestead,  Pa.  We  receiv¬ 
ed  a  check  in  payment  for  the  milk  which 
was  very  unsatisfactory.  They  made 
some  excuse  of  the  cans  not  being  full. 


Promptness  Appreciated 

ECEIVED  your  draft  from  the 
N.  A.  Insurance  Company, 
July  6  for  my  accident  claim,  and 
thank  you  so  much.  I  think  your 
paper  and  its  service  is  great  in 
all  ways.  Our  family  all  make  a 
dive  for  every  issue  as  soon  as  it 
arrives,  and  your  service  bureau 
surely  gets  results. 

The  insurance  is  so  reliable 
even  if  it  is  the  cheapest  thing 
going.  If  I  had  not  had  it,  I 
wouldn’t  have  had  a  thing  to 
show  for  those  six  weeks  of  en¬ 
forced  idleness.  We  all  like  your 
serial,  “Wooden  Spoil.’’  The  only 
trouble  is  there  isn’t  enough  in 
one  issue. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Carrie  C.  Sabin, 

Spencer,  N.  Y. 


When  I  tried  to  cash  the  check  I  found 
that  there  were  insufficient  funds'  to 
cover  it. 

"We  notified  them  of  this  and  also 
asked  for  payment  on  the  balance  of  the 
milk  we  had  sent  them.  So  far  we  have 
heard  nothing  and  are  wondering  if  you 
can  get  us  any  information.” 

PON  inquiry  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Harrisburg  we  are 
informed  that  their  Dairy  Expert  re¬ 
ports  that  the  B.  Seiavitch  Milk  Com¬ 
pany  is  an  unreliable  concern  and  in¬ 
asmuch  as  they  are  operating  without 
having  obtained  a  milk  and  cream 
dealer’s  permit,  prosecution  is  being  in¬ 
stituted  against  them  for  failing  to 
meet  the  requirements. 

No  Chance  for  Amateur 
Movie  Writers 

"Can  you  give  me  the  name  of  a  com¬ 
pany  who  will  help  me  market  stories  for 
moving  pictures?” 

OME  time  ago  we  made  a  careful 
study  of  this  proposition  and  we 
learned  that  in  spite  of  the  glowing  ad¬ 
vertisements  frequently  published  there 
is  almost  no  chance  for  an  amateur  to 
have  motion  picture  stories  accepted. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this,  one 


being  that  the  promoters  fear  legal 
tangles  from  writers  who  might  charge 
them  with  stealing  their  plot.  We 
take  this  opportunity  to  warn  our  sub¬ 
scribers  against  spending  their  good 
money  for  correspondence  courses  in 
movie  writing  or  as  advance  payment 
to  any  concern  who  may  claim  to  be 
able  to  market  such  stories  already 
written. 


A  Misunderstanding 
Straightened  Out 

“In  March  I  had  a  deer  and  a  raccoon 

skin  to  be  tanned  so  I  sent  them  to  - 

first  inquiring  about  the  price  of  the 
work.  They  sent  me  a  letter  stating  the 
prices  and  said  it  would  take  eight  to  ten 
weeks  to  do  the  work.  I  waited  twelve 
weeks  then  wrote  them  a  letter  asking 
for  the  cause  of  the  delay.  They  wrote 
me  a  letter  which  stated  that  the  skins 
were  never  received.  I  have  a  Post  Of¬ 
fice  receipt  showing  that  they  were  de¬ 
livered  to  them.” 

E  were  glad  to  report  this  to  the 
above  company.  It  was  an  ervor 
which  anyone  might  make  and  when 
we  furnished  them  with  proof  of  de¬ 
livery  they  reported  that  they  were 
getting  in  touch  with  the  subscriber 
and  that  they  would  replace  the  skins. 
We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  serve  both 
our  subscriber  and  the  company  by 
helping  to  straighten  out  this  misun¬ 
derstanding. 


Subscriber’s  Car  is  Stolen 

OUR  subscriber,  Mr.  Walter  Wet- 
more,  R.F.D.  34,  Trumansburg,  New 
York,  reports  to  us  the  theft  of  his 
car  on  August  22nd,  at  Ithaca. 

The  car  is  a  Ford  touring,  license 
number,  N.  Y.  7J8853,  motor  number 
13045604.  The  car  is  a  1926  model,  is 
painted  black  and  has  a  honey  comb 
radiator. 

We  will  appreciate  the  co-operation 
of  our  readers  if  anyone  having  any 
information  about  fhis  car  will  report 
it  to  us  or  direct  to  our  subscriber. 


Our  Advertisers  Are 
Guaranteed 

ARLY  last  spring,  L.  W.  Terwilliger 
of  Wauwatosa,  Wis.  placed  a  small 
classified  live  stock  advertisement  in 
American  Agriculturist  and  soon  after 
the  Service  Bureau  received  two  com¬ 
plaints.  One  complaint  was  satisfac¬ 


torily  adjusted,  but  Mr.  Terwilliger 
then  made  no  effort  to  even  reply  to 
our  letters  regarding  the,  second  com¬ 
plaint. 

We  immediately  cancelled  further  ad¬ 
vertising  from  him  and  in  accordance 
with  our  guarantee  of  advertisers  we 
mailed  a  check  for  $25  to  our  sub¬ 
scriber  to  make  good  the  loss  sus¬ 
tained  through  the  transaction.  Every 
advertisement  is  scrutinized  with  ut¬ 
most  care  before  it  is  put  in  the  paper, 
but  we  are  human  and  we  make  mis¬ 
takes.  When  we  do  our  subscribers 
are  protected  through  our  guarantee  of 
advertisers. 


Gets  Refund  on  Suit 

“Please  accept  my  thanks  for  helping 
me  collect  the  money  for  the  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  suit  of  clothes.  About  two  weeks 
ago  I  received  a  check  for  $20.75,  the 
amount  I  paid  their  agent.  I  thank  you 
for  your  efforts  in  the  matter.” 

HE  original  complaint  from  our 
subscriber  told  of  ordering  a  suit 
from  a  firm  in  Chicago,  which,  when 
delivered,  did  not  fit  properly.  The 
company’s  agent  had  it  altered  and 
still  it  was  unsatisfa,ctory.  Then  our 


Your  Rights  Against 
Trespassers  in  New 
York  State 

HERE  is  an  old  saying  that 
“knowledge  is  power.”  Every 
landowner  should  know  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  law  on  trespassing. 

1.  Hunters  have  no  real  right 
to  hunt  without  permission  of  the 
owner  even  if  the  farm  is  not 
posted. 

2.  Owner  can  order  trespass¬ 
ers  off  even  if  land  is  not  posted 
and  can  use  “reasonable  force”  if 
they  refuse  to  go  but  a  hunter 
on  unposted  land  cannot  be  sued 
or  arrested  unless  he  has  dam¬ 
aged  property. 

3.  If  your  land  is  properly 
posted,  the  mere  presence  of  a 
hunter  on  your  land  is  a  violation 
of  the  law  and  you  may  ask  the 
local  police  authorities  to  arrest 
and  fine  him. 


subscriber  asked'  for  the  refund  of  his 
money.  The  company  asked  for  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  suit  saying  that  they  would 
alter  it  again,  but  making  no  mention 
of  returning  the  money.  We  were  glad 
to  refer  this  case  to  them,  giving  the 
entire  transaction  and  our  efforts  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  refund  to  our  subscriber. 

Unfortunately  we  have  had  less  suc¬ 
cess  with  a  number  of  complaints  about 
clothes  that  do  not  fit.  We  suggest  that 
you  deal  only  with  firms  of  unquestion¬ 
ed  reputation. 


These  men  are  the  personal  representatives  of  American  Agriculturist,  whose  duty  and  privilege  it  is  to  carry  to 
3?oh  the  A.A/s  message  of  service  and  good  will.  \ 


Complete  Water  Service 


^  Q  Never  bought  such  a 
Suction  Plant  value. 
Simple,  durable  and 
smooth  in  action.  No  belts  to 
cause  trouble.  Completely  auto¬ 
matic  in  operation.  Capacity  300 
gallons  per  hour.  Simply  open 
the  faucet  and  the  water  runs. 


We  can  furnish  a  complete  line 
of  other  styles  and  sizes  of  water 
systems,  septic  tanks,  water  soft¬ 
eners,  drinking  cups  for  stock. 
Write  for  complete  literature. 

MILWAUKEE  AIR  POWER  PUMP  CO. 
17  Keefe  Avenue  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


SAVE  HALF 


Y our  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  86  years’  use. 
ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  I’alnt  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

252  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


“Best  tool  1  have 
OM  the  farm’.’sa-YS 

Edmund\Vet>.ster.  Slocum. Rl. 


is  the  ideal  one  horse  disk 
harrow  for  market  gardeners,  truck 
farmers,  florists,  nurserymen,  etc. 
"Wiitefor  low  price  on  the  Utility 
Harrow,' alstyvafuable  illustrated  FREE  BOOK  The 
Soil  and  Its  Tillage  and  complete  catalog  of  Clark 
Cutaway  Disk  Harrows  for  horses  and  tractors. 


THECUTAWAY  HARROWCO.  62,),fAinSTHIGGANUM.C0WN., 


Better  Land 
Bi^^er  Crops 
Higher  Returns 
Lower  Taxes 


For  free  literature  on  Faim  Oppor¬ 
tunities  in  Canada  write  nearest  Can¬ 
adian  Goveihiment  Information 
Bureau. 


Syracuse : 

C. 

E.  S.  Smith.  Dept. 

B-47, 

■V 

301 

E.  Genesee  St. 

Harrisbui'o: 

F. 

A.  Harrison,  Dept. 

B-47, 

308 

North,  2nd  St. 

Manchester: 

J. 

B.  Riordon,  Dept. 

B-47. 

43 

Manchester  St. 

Woonsocket; 

L. 

A.  Delorme,  Dept. 

B-47, 

\ 

Room  205,  The.Call  Bldg. 

J 

Ci66d  Housckcepiftfifi 
k'  •  Institute  ^.y 


CLEAN 


BSMOVt  ASHSa&A(»» 

Isalamazoo 

i'  STOV£CO^ 

V"  L'JX.Ji-'^' 


Send  %day^Netv 


New  Heaters 
New  Furnaces  and 


Choice  of 


Colors 


In  Beautiful  Porcelain 
Enamel  Ranges  •  •  •  • 


Mail  the  coupon  for  this  FREE  Kala¬ 
mazoo  Book — new  from,  cover  to  cov¬ 
er.  Lower  Factory  Prices.  Longer 
Terms — a  year  to  pay.  700,000  satis¬ 
fied  customers.  27th  year  of  Kala¬ 
mazoo  Quality. 

Sensational  values  in  new  Cabinet 
Circulating  Heaters!  New  and  Beau¬ 
tiful  Porcelain  Enamel  Ranges — your 
choice  of  5  colors!  New  improvements 
in  Pipe  and  Direct  Heat  Furnaces! 

Modernize  Your  Home — 
Write  Today 

Over  200  styles  and  sizes — Ranges, 
Heaters,  Furnaces,  Oil  Stoves,  Gas 
Stoves,  Electric  Ranges,  Brooder 
Stoves.  Bigger  bargains  than  in  20 
big  stores.  Write  today!  You’ll  find 
exactly  what  you  want  in  this  new 
book.  Save  %  to  %!  Realize  your 
dream  of  a  comfortable,  cozy  home; 
a  cheerful,  colorful  kitchen. 

New  Cabinet  Heaters 

$33.7S  Up 

You’ll  admire  the,  new  Cabinet  Heat¬ 
ers  in  walnut  or  mahogany.  New  and 
exclusive  features.  See  the  new  Heat¬ 
er  with  the  cheery  fireplace  effect. 
These  parlor  furnaces  heat  several 
rooms.  So  handsome  that  they  har¬ 
monize  with  the  finest  furniture.  Such 
amazing  values  you’ve  never  seen. 
Send  for  FREE  Factory  Book. 

Everything  Is  Color  Now  ! 

You’ll  be  enthusiastic  about  the  new 
Porcelain  Enamel  Ranges  in  brilliant 
new  colors.  Beautiful  Coal  and  Wood 
Ranges,  Combination  Gas  and  Coal 
Ranges  in  glistening  Delft  Blue,  Pearl 
Gray,  Ivory  Tan,  Nile  Green  and 
Ebony  Black,  trimmed  in  highly  pol¬ 
ished  nickel.  Gas  stoves  in  white  and 
colors,  too.  As  easy  to  clean  as  a 
china  dish.  Enamel  baked  on  in  our 
own  enameling  plant — no  chipping,  no 
flaking.  Kalamazoo  Quality  through¬ 
out.  Wonderful  bakers.  All  approved 
by  Good  Housekeeping  Institute. 

Furnaces  Now  $54>95  Up 

Reduced  prices  on  furnaces,  too.  Val¬ 
ues — both  Pipe  and  Direct  Heat  fur¬ 
naces — that  have  never  been  equaled. 
Read  about  the  exclusive  Kalamazoo 
Hot-Blast  Fire-Pot.  See  the  new  ring- 
type  radiators,  easy  shaking  gratea, 
the  upright  shaker — so  simple  a  child 
can  use  it.  FREE  furnace  plans; 
FREE  service.  You  make  a  double 
saving  by  installing  your  own  furnace 
and  by  buying  at  the  factory  price. 


A  KaiamazQG 


It  is  easy  to  install  your  own  furnace. 
Thousands  of  Kalamazoo  customers 
have  done  it.  You  can,  too. 

Cash  or  Easy  Terms— A  year  to  Pay 

Cash  Or  Easy  Terms — as  low  as  $3  down, 

$3  monthly.  Take  a  year  to  pay !  The 
Kalamazoo  easy  payment  plan  enables 
you  to  buy  on  terms  so  small  that  you 
scarcely  miss  the  money. 

24— Hour  Shipments 

Everything  backed  by  $100,000  bank 
guarantee.  Satisfaction  or  money  back. 
24-hour  shipments  save  you  time.  Kala¬ 
mazoo  is  near  to  you.  All  Kalamazoo 
products  are  carefully  packed.  Safe  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed. 

30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 

Use  whatever  you  choose  for  30  days  in 
your  own  home  FREE.  Satisfy  yourself 
on  Kalamazoo  quality  before  deciding. 

360  days  approval  test  on  everything 
you  buy. 

Above  All  Else— Quality 

Kalamazoo  gives  you  better  quality  at  a 
savinq  of  to  ^2  by  selling  direct  from 
our  13-acre  factory  to  you.  There  is 
nothing  between  you  and  Kalamazoo 
but  the  railroad  tracks.  Kalamazoo  is 
not  a  mail  order  house  collecting  a  va¬ 
riety  of  merchandise  from  scores  of 
factories.  We  are  specialists — manufac- 
tufing  stoves,  ranges  and  furnaces  com¬ 
plete  in  our  Own  factory,  shipping  di¬ 
rect  to  you.  Tremendous  buying  power 
and  big  scale  production  permits  us  to 
give  you  better  quality  at  lower  prices. 

Last  year  Kalamazoo  saved  its  custo¬ 
mers  over  $1,000,000.  Mail  the  coupon 
now.  Specify  what  you  are  interested  in. 

The  Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,Mfrs. 

sox  Rochester  Ave.,  KALAMAZOO,  MICH.  > ; 
FornaeM 


Saved  $SO  to  $100 

I  put  up  the  furnace 
in  a  very  short  time. 
I  saved  from  $80  to 
$100  on  .  what  it 
would  cost  me  here. 
Am  more  than  satis¬ 
fied. — John  Fischer, 
Warren,  Pa. 


li.'de  Mark 
H>' skittered 


Direct  to  You 


Quality  Baker 

Stove  works  per¬ 
fectly.  Stoves  cost¬ 
ing  $175  could  not 
begin  to  compare 
in  fuel 
baking 
and  in 
perform- 


egin 

tith 


with  it 
economy, 
quality 
heating 

A  A 

William  Rock, 
Rochester,  Minn, 


rMthll  this  OuupMi  TuBay  for  Ftm  Book  of  Paatory  Prl«M 

Coal  and  [  I  Important:  Be  sure  to  put  an  (x)  in  column  at  left 

I  Wood  Ranses  —  to  indicate  articles  in  which  you  are  interested. 

I  n“io?  RaJ^es  CD  Kalamazoo  stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 

I  Heating  I — I  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

I  Stoves  ^  jjtaiog. 

I  Cabinet 

I  Heaters  | | 

I  Pipe  Furnaces  [  j  Y ame  . . . 

1  '*'*’°'l4*rnaces-  [~~]  Address  . . . - 

i  Oil  Stoves  [2]  . 
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American  Agriculturist,  September  29,  1928 


Farm  Prices  of  Apples,  Peaches  and  Grapes 

Telephone  Reports  Direct  from  Farms  During  the  Middle  of  September 


Editor’s  Note — A  great  deal  of  time,  effort 
and  monej  have  been  spent  to  get  these  prices 
from  dozens  of  different  communities  of  apples, 
peaches  and  grapes  from  both  Western  New 
York  and  the  Hudson  Valley.  Prices  and  infor¬ 
mation  from  Western  New  York  were  assembled 
for  us  by  telephone  by  M.  C.  Burritt,  president 
of  the  New  York  State  Horticultural  Society, 
and  Western  New  York  editor  of  American 
Agriculturist.  His  report  is  given  in  the  first 
part  of  this  article. 

Prices  on  grapes  and  on  apples  in  the  Hudson 
Valley  were  obtained  directly  by  the  American 
Agriculturist.  His  report  is  given  in  the  first 
county  agricidtural  agents. 

We  hereby  extend  our  most  hearty  thanks  for 
the  splendid  co-operation  we  have  had  in  helping 
to  get  these  prices  for  the  information  of  all  apple 
and  other  fruit  growers.  More  price  information 
will  be  given  later  as  it  develops. 

The  Situation  in  Western  New  York 

IN  spite  of  the  price  quotations  now  published 
in  nearly  every  newspaper  and  available  over 
the  radio,  many  growers  are  poorly  informed 
as  to  fruit  values.  Quotations  are  in  receiv¬ 
ing  markets  and  subject  to  deductions  and  they 
do  not  mean  much  to  the  less-than-carlot  shipper. 
Hence  the  American  Agriculturist  has  under¬ 
taken  to  gather  prices  actually  being  paid  to 
growers  in  mid-September.  These  prices  werg 
gathered  by  telephone  from  reliable  growers, 
shippers,  and  dealers  with  the  help  of  county 
agents  in  Western  New  York  on  September  14 
and  15  and  cover  the  four  lake  counties  of  Nia¬ 
gara,  Orleans,  Monroe  and  Wayne  together  with 


By  M.  G.  BURRITT 
and  Others 

Genesee  and  Ontario  counties.  By  the  time  this 
is  read,  the  situation  may  have  changed  some¬ 
what. 

Buyers  and  Sellers  Not  Agreed 

As  is  usual  at  this  time  of  the  year,  there  is 
more  or  less  of  a  disagreement  between  the  sell¬ 
ers  and  the  buyers.  Their  respective  ideas  as  to 
price  are  from  25  to  50  cents  a  hundred- weight 
apart  on  tree  run  fruit  and  10  to  25  cents  apart 
on  packed  bushels  of  early  varieties.  Much  the 
same  is  true  of  peaches.  In  some  sections  the 
packers  are  holding  off  from  buying  expecting 
prices  to  fall.  In  general,  however,  the  canners 
are  buying  quite  freely  with  a  tendency  to  come 
to  the  growers’  asking  price.  Most  of  this  pres¬ 
ent  buying  and  selling  is  in  advance  of  picking 
and  the  situation  may  change  materially  when 
picking  is  in  full  swing  in  about  ten  days  or  two 
weeks. 

Early  Apple  Varieties 

Duchess  are  of  course  practically  all  sold  and 
out  of  the  markets.  After  canners  had  bought 
practically  all  the  crop  at  75  cents  a  hundred¬ 
weight,  the  F.O.B.  price  rose  as  high  as  $1.15  per 
packed  bushel.  Alexanders  and  Wealthys  are 
now  ready  to  pick.  One  dollar  per  packed  bushel 
is  about  the  highest  offer  and  sale  of  Alexander. 
Several  cars  have  been  sold  at  this  price.  A  few 
Wealthys  have  been  sold  at  $1.10  and  $1.15  for 
21/2  inch  and  up  but  growers  are  generally  de¬ 
manding  $1.25  to  $1.35.  Only  one  sale  is  report¬ 
ed  at  this  price.  One  sale  is  reported  from 
Orleans  County  at  $1.05  per  bushel  for  to 


2^  and  $1.25  for  2^  inch  and  up.  In  one  sec¬ 
tion  of  that  county  50  cents  per  bushel  tree  run 
is  being  offered  Wealthy.  Offers  for  other  early 
varieties  are  from  75  to  90  cents  packed. 

From  Wayne  County  offers  on  Maiden  Blush 
and  Wealthy  are  reported  from  $1.00  to  $1.25 
per  bushel  packed.  One  car  of  Maiden  Blush 
2k^  inches  up  was  sold  for  $1.25.  Most  growers 
are  willing  to  sell  these  varieties  at  $1.25  to  $1.35 
packed  2^  and  2j^  inches  up  which  will  net  them 
about  an  even  dollar  for  the  fruit  but  most  buy¬ 
ers  are  as  yet  unwilling  to  pay  this  price  except 
for  a  few  choice  lots.  Many  growers  will  store 
if  they  cannot  get  $1.25  and  this  \vill  probably  be 
the  ruling  price  as  the  storage  outlook  for  a  lim¬ 
ited  amount  of  this  fruit  is  good  now. 

Twenty-Ounce  Holding  Strong;  County 
Reports  on  Baldwins  and  Greenings 

Several  cars  of  Twenty-Ounce  have  been  sold 
for  $1.50  for  U.  S.  No.  i  2^  inches  up  packed 
in  tub  bushels  for  immediate  shipment,  but  they 
are  yet  too  green  for  picking  and  the  canner  will 
not  take  No.  2  or  B  grade  picked  now.  Shippers 
are  now  offering  80  to  90  cents  per  bushel  for 
No.  I  and  No.  2  fruit  25^  inches  up  or  $1.00 
packed  “unclassified”  but  most  growers  are  hold¬ 
ing  for  $1.25  per  packed  bushel.  Canners  are 
generally  offering  to  buy  Twenty  Ounce  at  $1.25 
per  hundred-weight,  and  some  have  paid  the 
grower  as  high  as  $1.40  per  hundred-weight.  It 
is  doubtful  if  canners  will  get  the  main  crop  of 
Twenty  Ounce  at  less  than  $1.50  per  hundred¬ 
weight. 

The  general  tendency  on  early  varieties  is  rath¬ 
er  firm  holding  by  growers.  The  markets  seem 
{Continued  on  Page  6) 


Fruit  Crop  Prospects  This  Fall 


New  York  Horticultural  Society  Members^  Report  of  September  1 

Editor’s  Note — The  following  report  of  apple  compared  with  the  same  date  in  other  years,  to 
and  other  fruit  production  prospects  is  made  by  the  probable  size  of  the  individual  fruits,  and  to 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  New  York  State  the  factors  that,  during  a  given  year,  may  cause 
■  ■  ■  '  .  -  -  .  -  .  improvement  or  deterioration,  particularly  with 

winter  apples,  after  September  ist,  such  as 
weather,  scab,  insects,  etc. 


Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  and  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricidture  co-op¬ 
erating  with  the  New  York  State  Horticultural 
Society.  Several  times  during  the  season  these 
co-operating  agencies  assemble  this  information 
from  actual  fruit  growers  and  each  time  we  print 
a  considerable  portion  of  it,  believing  that  such 
data  is  of  immense  value  to  every  fruit  grower. 

Fruit  conditions  were  extremely  variable 
about  September  ist  judging  from  the  re¬ 
ports  of  157  members  of  the  Society,  a 
summary  of  which  is  included  in  the  ac¬ 
companying  table.  The  county,  district  and  state 
figures  are  simply  averages  or  totals  as  reported 
by  members.  The  “condition”  figures  for  “all 
varieties”  of  each  kind  of  fruit  are  “weighted” 
by  the  relative  importance  of  the  different  coun¬ 
ties.  The  variety  figures  are  simple  averages. 
In  using  these  figures,  due  consideration  should 
be  given  to  the  relative  advancement  of  the  crop 


Late  Apple  Prospects  Better  Than  Last  Year 

The  prospects  for  apples,  as  a  whole,  are  gen¬ 
erally  somewhat  better  than  last  year,  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  “condition”  figures.  The  fall  va¬ 
rieties  and  Greenings  are  very  much  better  than 
last  year.  McIntosh,  very  light,  is  poorer  in 
Western  New  York  than  in  the  Hudson  Valley. 
Many  Baldwin  orchards  have  practically  no  ap¬ 
ples,  wFile  others  are  fairly  good.  For  Western 
New  York,  as  a  whole,  the  condition  appears 
poorer  than  a  year  ago  at  this  date,  while  in  the 
Hudson  Valley,  it  is  somewhat  better,  with  little 
difference  for  the  state,  as  a  whole.  Greenings 
are  much  better  than  last  year,  while  Northern 
Spys  are  again  light. 

On  the  farms  of  114  members  reporting  ex¬ 


pected  production  of  winter  apples  of  marketable 
quality,  128,442  barrels  are  reported  as  expected 
this  year,  in  comparison  with  136,283  barrels  har¬ 
vested  in  1927  and  192,996  barrels  in  1926.  Mem¬ 
bers  are  generally  better  growers  than  the  aver¬ 
age.  In  general  only  the  commercial  apple  sec¬ 
tions  are  reported  in  these  reports. 

As  indicated  by  per  cent  of  crop  which  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  pack  “Grade  A”  (corresponding  ap¬ 
proximately  to  U.  S.  No.  i),  the  quality  is  sub¬ 
stantially  better  than  last  season. 

Better  Prices  Reported  in  Hudson  Valley 

There  were  only  thirteen  reports  on  the  price 
being  offered  by  dealers  for  winter  fruit,  tree  run, 
ranging  from  $2.00  to  $2.50  per  barrel  in  West¬ 
ern  New  York,  and  generally  higher  in  the  Hud¬ 
son  Valley.  Because  of  the  wide  variation  m 
methods  of  quoting  and  in  varieties,  no  satisfac¬ 
tory  averages  can  be  worked.  For  Grade  A  , 
packed  per  barrel,  the  twelve  reports  ranged 
from  $2.62  to  $3.50  in  Western  New  York  and 
{Continued  on  Page  6) 


Summary  of  the  September  1  Fruit  Report 

From  Members  of  the  New  York  State  Horticultural  Society  (as  of  September  1,  1928) 


District 


refer  to  condition  or  Percent  of  Normal  Crop) 


Northern  New  York... 

Western  New  York . 

Central  New  York . 

Eastern  New  York . 

Southwest  New  York. 

Southern  New  York . 

Southeast  New  York... 


New  York  State. 


All 

Varieties 

McIntosh  * 

Baldwin 

Greening 

1928 

1927 

1928 

1927 

1928 

1927 

1928 

1927 

*68 

*55 

*60 

47 

*75 

46 

34 

24 

39 

26 

32 

58 

17 

48 

29 

29 

58 

49 

19 

51 

14 

52 

51 

28 

64 

43 

34 

46 

28 

28 

25 

10 

60 

15 

15 

35 

5 

*70 

*70 

40 

*85 

30 

*40 

90 

*20 

55 

49 

36 

65 

46 

37 

58 

28 

50 

39 

30 

52 

36 

33 

57 

22 

Northtrn  Spy 


1928 


*=65 

37 

21 

56 

35 

80 

37 


1927 


*62 

42 

57 
48 
10 

*65 

58 


"A  Grade,  %  of  crop  ex¬ 

pected  to  pack  as  “A”  Grade 


1928 


55 

66 

48 

50 

60 


1927 


*50 

44 

47 

62 

35 

*45 

57 


Pears 


All 

Varieties 


1928 

40 

40 

39 

35 


Peaches 


Late 

Varieties 


1927 

1928 

1927 

1928 

39 

72 

28 

41 

86 

50 

68 

*5 

89 

85 

*35 

80 

87 

64 

78 

16 

87 

45 

74 

27 

87 

Grapes 


1927 

75 

67 

44 

*40 

*50 

60_ 

“Te 


*Less  than  three  reports.  District  ami 
the  counties  separately. 


39  30  52  36  I  33 _ 57  22  38  49  57 _ 48 _ 38 - 45 - ^ ^ 

state  figures  inciude  .reports  from  counties  within  the  district,  even  where  there  are  are  enough  reports  to  justify  listing 
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How  Shall  We  Be  Warmed  and  Lighted  ? 


Man  Always  Has  Been  Forced  to  Face  These  Great  Questions 

IF  a  man  can  control  light  and  heat  enough  By  GRACE  WATKINS  HUCKETT  but  which  is  now  known  as  the  Franklin  stove 

t^hat  he  may  readily  use  them  for  his  own  (Household  Editor,  Amencan  Agriculturist)  From  that  beginning  we  have  the  box  stove  the 

benefit  we  call  h.s  condition  civilized.  The  India  where  the  one  concession  to  the  needs  of  air-tight  heater,  the^ase  burner  the  paZ  fur 
savage  has  to  resort  to  ver\  crude  methods  to  the  fire  is  to  have  an  ample  hole  in  the  roof  so  nace  and  the  different  varieties  of  heatmg  devices 

provide  himselt  with  hght  when  it  is  dark  or  the  smoke  can  escape!  by  direct  and  indirect  methods. 

^  Then  the  history  of  fire  shows  that  a  chimney  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  idea  of  construct- 

agent-it  IS  small  wonder  that  the  anejents  wor-  was  devised  to  more  readily  conduct  away  ing  a  special  stove  for  cooking  came  very  slowly 
shipped  and  sacrificed  to  it.  Even  m  the  present  smoke;  thus  developed  a  grate  fire.  Eventually  It  required  no  slight  skill  to  produce  a  gLd  loaf 
day  t  g  eat  precautions  taken  against  fire  by  in  1742  Benjamin  Franklin  invented  a  movable  of  bread  or  a  nicely  browned,  light  cake  in  the 
“  Sira'^  Sr  d”T  t"  ‘7'™°"-''  State  which  he  called  the  Pennsylvania  fireplace  days  when  Abigail  or  Tabithk  had  to  pre-heat 


is  still  a  terribly  destructive  force 
when  it  gets  out  of  control. 

A  flaming  torch  for  a  light  and 
an  open  campfire  for  cooking  and  for 
warmth  represent  just  about  the  sim¬ 
plest — and  crudest — m  e  t  h  o  d  s  of 
compelling  the  great  force,  fire,  to  do 
service  for  man  instead  of  destroy¬ 
ing  him. 

The  other  extreme  of  service  is 
typified  by  the  mere  pushing  of  a 
button  or  opening  of  a  gascock  to  get 
heat  or  light  or  both.  And  it  is  a 
long  story  in  point  of  years  and  ex¬ 
perience,  which  rings  the  changes 
from  the  first  to  the  last  scene  in 
man’s  use  of  these  great  forces.  It 
is  a  good  thing  occasionally  to  get 
away  from  the  conveniences  just  to 
be  reminded  how  hard  it  can  be  to 
get  the  merest  essentials  of  comfort. 

The  first  step  in  advance  qf  the 
open  campfire  was  taken  when  a 
shelter  was  built  around  it,  letting 
the  smoke  escape  as  it  would.  If 
you  think  this  a  peculiar  proceeding 
and  limited  to  savages,  just  take  a 
peep  into  some  of  the  kitchens  of 


This  Hd  fireplace  of  the  Wayside  Inn,  Sudbury,  Mass., — with  Henry  Ford 
Sitting  beside  it  shows  how  early  Americans  accomplished  most  of  their 
cooking,  in  pots  hung  from  swinging  cranes.  Many  old  chimneys  had 
built-tn  brick  oven  at  the  side  for  baking. 


the  built-in  brick  Dutch  oven  for 
hours  before  it  was  right  for  baking. 

Old  issues  of  the  A.  A.  began  to 
show  advertisements  of  ranges  for 
cooking  along  in  the  1850’s.  Many 
of  our  grandparents  well  enough 
remember  the  first  cook  stove  they 
ever  saw.  A  short  time  ago  one  of 
the  big  New  York  dailies  carried  a 
story  about  the  old  woman  who  fi¬ 
nally  had  agreed  to  part  with  her 
cook  stove  with  which  she  and  her 
husband  had  begun  housekeeping  56 
years  before.  She  had  used  it  con¬ 
stantly  and  it  was  still  fit  for  more 
service.  This  spoke  well  for  its 
honest  and  sturdy  construction. 

No  doubt  wood  was  the  chief  fuel 
for  the  first  stoves  but  as  soon  as 
transportation  and  money  allowed, 
coal  was  added  because  it  lasted 
longer  and  required  less  stoking. 
Both  coal  and  wood  require  much  at¬ 
tention  and  make  considerable  dirt; 
so  the  next  step  to  oil  and  gas  heat¬ 
ers  and  ranges  was  a  welcome  one. 

{Continued  on  Page  14) 


It  Is  Easy  to  Have  a  Pretty  Yard 


Here  Are  the  Suggestions  and  Now  is  the  'Time 


Fall  offers  a  good  opportunity  to  get  work 
done  on  the  lawn  that  never  seems  to  find 
a  place  in  the  spring  rush.  Perennial 
flowers,  shrubs  and  trees  have  a  better 
chance  of  getting  planted  then  and,  with  some 
precautions,  have  a  good  chance  of  wintering 
over  and  being  all  set  to  go  as  soon  as  frost  is 
out  of  the  earth  in  the  spring.  Even  the  grass 
is  better  if  sown  in  late  summer  as  it  gets  a  head¬ 
start  on  the  weeds  instead  of  an  even — or  uneven 
— chance  with  them  as  happens  with  spring 
sowing. 

Most  farm  lawns  already  have  some  kind  of 
plantings ;  in  some  cases  they  may  have  been 
put  in  as  the  spirit  moved  and  without  regard 
to  any  definite  plan.  If  such  is  your  case,  then 
my  first  behest  is  to  go  over  these  plantings  with 
a  very  critical  eye,  see  what  is  good  and  what  will 
need  doing  to  make  of  it  all  one  pleasing,  satis¬ 
fying  picture.  So  many  houses,  outbuildings  and 
their  surroundings  have,  like  Topsy,  “just 
growed.’’  I  now  call  to  mind  one  farmhouse,  ex- 


T’/ifs  illustration  shows  how  the  place  looked 
^hen  unadorned  by  plantings. 


cellently  built  in  that  all  timbers  are  properly  cut, 
seams  joined  as  they  should  be  and  all  the  car¬ 
pentering  as  honest  a  job  as  one  could  wish.  Yet, 
because  little  rooms  were  added 
on  here  and  there  as  someone 
thought  they  were  needed,  the 
end  result  is  a  terrifying  mix 
up  of  angles  and  doors,  win¬ 
dows  which  are  misplaced  and 
a  house  which  is  very  difficult 
to  live  in  from  the  home-mak¬ 
er’s  point  of  view. 

The  same  feeling  of  confu¬ 
sion  results  from  a  lawn  which 
is  too  filled  with  shrubbery  and 
over  run  with  plants  of  all 
sizes  and  shapes.  The  best 
possible  approach  to  most 
houses  is  an  open  lawn,  kept 
mowed,  of  course,  with  the 
shrubbery  grouped  to  act  as  a 
frame  for  the  picture.  Shrub¬ 
bery  also  acts  as  a  softener  of 
harsh  lines  made  by  angles  of 
buildings.  It  is  possible  by  the 
right  use  of  plantings  to  make 
of  a  farmhouse  and  its  outlving  buildings  a  verv 
pleasing  group. 

The  plans  should  be  sketched  on  paper,  allow¬ 
ing  space  for  shrubs  to  grow  and  spacing  them 
so  the  taller  ones  take  proper  place  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  Shrubs  of  differently  colored  foliage 
and  varying  texture  are  much  more  interesting 
than  all  of  one  kind.  After  the  leaves  fall,  but 
before  the  ground  freezes  is  the  time  for  fall 
planting  of  shrubs,  trees  and  evergreens. 

^  Hardy  perennials  should  be  planted  during 
September  and  early  October  to  allow  them  to 
become  established  before  the  winter.  Bulbs 


too  have  to  be  put  in  at  that  season.  Annuals  of 
course  can  be  planted  in  the  spring,  thus  bloom¬ 
ing  out  nicely  at  the  season  when  the  bulbs  are 


down.  It  is  possible  to  have  delightful  color 
combinations,  as  well  as  seasons  of  bloom  so  that 
within  reasonable  limits  the  borders,  hedges  and 
flower  garden  are  always  attractive. 

One  can  grow  his  own  shrubs  from  seed,  trans 
plant  them  from  the  woods,  or  buy  them  from 
a  nurseryman.  If  time  is  no  consideration,  it  is 
very  satisfying  to  grow  one’s  own;  but  it  takes 
-years  to  make  much  of  a  showing.  There  are 
many  sources  where  advice  can  be  obtained  about 
.beautifying  the  home  grounds  and  by  utilizing 
this  information  together  with  the  necessary 
{Continued  on  Page  16) 


The  softening,  harmonizing  effect  of  plantings  well  spaced  is  a 
main  factor  in  their  favor. 
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What  Are  Present  Apple  Prices 
At  the  Farm? 

E  are  sparing  no  effort  during  this  market¬ 
ing  time  to  give  you  the  latest  information 
available  as  to  the  prices  of  the  products 
you  are  selling.  Last  week  we  published  tele¬ 
graph  reports  from  correspondents  all  over 
the  State  on  potato  prices.  This  week  we  are 
doing  the  same  for  apples  and  grapes. 

If  you  are  a  fruit  producer,  the  information 
on  Page  2  of  this  issue  should  be  worth  a  large 
amount  of  money  to  you.  It  has  been  assembled 
for  the  help  of  you  men  who  are  actually  grow¬ 
ing  the  stuff.  As  Mr.  Burritt  points  out,  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  tell  farm  prices  from  the  quoted 
market  prices,  but  we  are  giving  you  farm  prices 
— the  prices  that  are  being  offered  right  in  many 
different  farm  communities  at  the  present  time. 

We  have  the  greatest  amount  of  sympathy  for 
the  men  who  raise  a  good  crop  and  sell  it  for  a 
poor  price.  A. A.  cannot  raise  prices,  but  it  can 
give  you  information  which,  if  you  will  study  it, 
will  keep  you  from  selling  your  products  for  the 
first  low  price  that  happens  to  be  offered. 


Going  Back  to  School 

HE  schools  all  over  the  land  are  in  full  swing 
again  and  the  colleges  are  starting.  Tomor¬ 
row  the  oldest  boy  goes  back  for  another  year 
and  we  will  not  see  him  until  Christmas  time, 
so  we  are  thinking  of  all  those  other  thousands  of 
homes  up  and  down  the  land  where  the  boys  and 
girls  have  gone  away  to  school  or  to  college  and 
where  it  will  not  be  quite  so  cheerful  and  pleasant 
until  old  Time  gives  us  a  chance  to  adjust  our¬ 
selves  again. 

It  is  natural  for  the  young  folks  to  leave  home 
Avhen  they  become  grown,  but  that  does  not  make 
it  any  easier  for  fathers  and  mothers  to  see  them 
go.  The  lonesomeness,  however,  is  offset  by  our 
knowledge  that  education  is  necessary  for  their 
best  development  and  success,  and  going  to  school 
is  just  as  much  the  girl’s  and  boy’s  job  and  just 
as  necessary  as  it  is  for  Mother  to  keep  the  home 
going  and  for  Father  to  run  the  farm  or  go  to 
business. 

Just  the  other  day  we  were  visiting  with  an  old 
friend  of  ours,  a  man  whose  life  may  be  counted 
a  success  in  every  way,  and  one  whose  mind  is 
one  of  the  most  logical  and  best  trained  that  has 
ever  been  our  privilege  to  know.  He  spoke  of 
the  wonderful  times  in  which  we  live  and  said, 
“Oh,  how  I  wish  that  I  might  be  set  back  just 


fifteen  years  in  my  age!”  Then  we  said  to  him, 
“Would  you,  if  some  kind  fairy  gave  you  the 
privilege,  be  willing  to  live  all  of  your  life  over 
again?”  to  which  he  answered:  “Yes,  with  just 
one  qualification ;  I  should  want  to  have  a  college 
education.” 

We  were  surprised  in  this  answer  and  told  him 
that  he  had  more  than  the  equivalent  of  the  av¬ 
erage  college  education.  “Maybe”  he  answered, 
“but  how  much  quicker  and  easier  I  could  have 
obtained  what  little  I  know  in  a  real  college  in¬ 
stead  of  from  the  ‘College  of  Hard  Knocks.’  ” 

Not  everyone  who  goes  to  college  should  go. 
Nor  does  everyone  who  gets  a  college  “sheep¬ 
skin”  necessarily  have  a  real  education.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  we  think  our  friend  is  right,  that 
for  most  girls  and  boys  the  quickest  and  easiest 
way  to  lay  foundations  for  a  life  of  service  and 
real  success  is  within  the  walls  of  our  fine  schools 
and  colleges. 


Don’t  Miss  This 

HE  story  “How  Shall  We  Be  Warmed  and 
Lighted”  on  page  five  should  be  of  great  in¬ 
terest  to  all  our  readers  for  several  reasons. 
First  of  all,  each  farm  house  has  the  separate  and 
distinct  problem  of  providing  its  own  heat  and, 
in  many  cases,  its  own  light.  There  are  many 
factors  which  enter  into  determining  which  is  the 
best  method  to  obtain  these  essential  comforts. 
Although  the  article  mentioned  is  chiefly  histori¬ 
cal  in  its  nature,  we  intend  that  it  shall  be  most 
practical  in  its  application  by  leading  up  to  later 
discussions  in  our  columns  of  various  types  of 
heating,  lighting  and  cooking  equipment.  Mean¬ 
while,  we  shall  be  glad  to  help  you  get  full  in¬ 
formation  if  you  have  a  problem  of  lighting  or 
heating  and  the  related  one  of  the  kitchen  stove. 
— G.  W.  H. 

Keeping  Ourselves  “Sold” 

HAT  a  fine  place  this  world  would  be  if  all 
of  us  were  as  busy  selling  ourselves  to  our 
families  as  we  are  to  other  people.  Look¬ 
ing  at  life  from  the  sales  point  of  view,  every¬ 
body  must  sell  something  if  he  gets  along.  True, 
he  may  not  realize  cash  value  on  what  he  sells 
but  he  must  practice  salesmanship  if  he  gets 
other  people  to  accept  his  product,  whether  it  be 
an  idea  or  a  truckload  of  tomatoes. 

If  a  man  is  selling  an  idea,  such  as  a  proposed 
community  house  or  a  combined  church  organi¬ 
zation,  how  he  does  buzz  about,  using  every 
power  of  persuasion  he  owns.  When  he  was 
younger,  if  he  be  a  married  man,  with  what 
earnestness  he  did  sell  the  idea  of  himself  to  the 
lady  of  his  choice. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  salesperson  be  a 
woman,  note  the  care  with  which  she  makes  her¬ 
self  as  attractive  as  she  possibly  can  in  looks  and 
manner  to  the  individual  she  hopes  to  win  to  her 
way  of  thinking.  This  may  be  an  employer  or 
it  may  be  the  man  she  loves.  We  see  children 
“making  up”  to  strange  children  to  make  friends. 

Of  course,  we  take  it  for  granted  that  our 
families  are  already  “sold”  on  us.  But  would  it 
not  make  life  a  little  sweeter,  with  more  re¬ 
sponsiveness  if  we  made  some  effort  to  keep  our¬ 
selves  “sold”  ? 

Do  we  not  presume  on  our  personal  qualifica¬ 
tions  somewhat  to  think  we  can  stay  “sold”  with¬ 
out  trying  to  make  ourselves  attractive,  physical¬ 
ly,  mentally  and  spiritually  ?  The  man  who  talks 
glibly  with  men  friends  but  saves  his  silences  for 
his  home,  the  woman  who  “pretties  up”  to  go  out 
and  who  is  anything  but  pretty  at  home — there’s 
something  to  think  about  in  both  cases. 

Furthermore,  selling  one’s  self  to  one’s  own 
children  is  not  to  be  despised.  These  shrewd 
little  folks  are  mighty  clever  judges  of  character. 
They  recognize  injustice  or  lack  of  thoughtful¬ 
ness*  very  quickly.  When  they  see  good  manners 
reserved  for  company  and  the  opposite  for  them¬ 
selves,  they  very  quickly  put  two  and  two  to¬ 
gether — not  always  to  the  credit  side  of  the 
ledger,  either. 

If  each  of  the  family  were  as  earnest  in  pre¬ 


senting  his  lovable,  fine  traits  to  his  family  as  he 
is  in  getting  them  before  others,  then  indeed 
would  come  the  millenium. — G.  W.  H. 


Act  Fast  to  Save  WGY 

UST  as  we  go  to  press  word  comes  that  the 
Federal  Radio  Commission  at  Washington  has 
issued  an  order  putting  WGY,  the  General 
Electric  broadcasting  station  at  Schenectady,  on 
a  part  time  broadcasting  basis  for  the  evening, 
limiting  their  evening’s  program  to  one  hour  dur¬ 
ation.  We  received  this  news  with  shock  and 
much  surprise.  It  is  impossible  to  understand 
how  any  authority  with  the  full  understanding 
of  the  service  of  WGY  can ‘wish  to  limit  this 
service  and  the  splendid  instruction  and  enter¬ 
tainment  which  this  station  has  consistently  fur¬ 
nished.  Such  an  order,  if  finally  executed,  will 
be  extremely  hard  on  farm  people  for  this  station 
is  one  of  the  few  eastern  stations  that  many 
farmers  can  get  regularly  because  it  is  powerful 
and  carries  well  over  a  long  distance. 

The  personnel  of  WGY  has  been  particularly 
interested  in  farm  problems  and,  more  than  is 
done  in  most  stations,  has  broadcast  interesting 
and  valuable  agricultural  programs,  much  or  all 
of  which  will  be  discontinued  of  course  if  the 
Radio  Commission’s  order  is  carried  out.  IMore 
than  this,  WGY,  through  its  hook-ups  with  other 
stations,  gives  farmers  the  opportunity  of  fine 
programs  from  other  stations  which  would  be 
impossible  for  them  to  get  otherwise. 

What  the  Radio  Commission  needs  right  now 
is  to  know  how  you  feel  about  this  order. 
American  Agriculturist  has  done  its  part  al¬ 
ready  by  sending  the  following  telegram: 

“American  Agriculturist,  representing  over 
150,000  farm  families  in  this  section  re¬ 
spectfully  protests  order  of  Radio  Commission 
limiting  WGY  to  part  time.  WGY  only  good 
station  hundreds  of  farmers  get.  Your  order 
would  deprive  thousands  of  chain  program 
features.  Please  reconsider  order.” 

Just  as  soon  as  you  read  this,  will  you  write, 
or  better  still  telegraph,  to  the  Federal  Radio 
Commission,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  ask  them 
not  to  limit  the  program  time  of  WGY.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  city  people  in  Schenectady  and_  Albany 
and  the  vicinity  have  already  taken  action,  but 
the  discontinuance  of  this  station  means  much 
more  to  you  than  it  does  to  them  because  they 
can  get  other  stations  and  you  cannot. 

Now  is  the  time  to  act. 


Watch  Out  For  This  Man 

MERiCAN  Agriculturist  subscribers  around 
Gouverneur,  N.  Y.  report  a  man  calling  on 
them  saying  he  is  renewing  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  insurance  policies.  He  signs  his  name 
as  V.  F.  Irolli,  300  Cortland  Ave.,  Syracuse,_N.  Y. 

This  man  has  absolutely  no  authority  to  in  any 
way  renew  North  American  Accident  insurance 
policies  held  by  American  Agriculturist  sub¬ 
scribers.  Apparently  he  is  defrauding  the  peo¬ 
ple  by  making  false  statements.  Our  subscribers 
are  warned  against  giving  renewals  of  their  sub¬ 
scriptions  or  renewals  of  their  insurance  policies 
to  any  man  or  woman  who  does  not  carry  an  of¬ 
ficial  American  Agriculturist  receipt  book  and 
an  authorization  card  signed  by  the  circulation 
manager  of  the  American  Agriculturist.  Any 
subscribers  having  dealings  with  this  man  please 
notify  the  Service  Bureau,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New 
York  City  at  once. 


Aunt  Janet’s  Chestnut 

There  is  usually  a  lot  of  good-natured 

ing”  as  to  which  one  of  a  couple  actually  did 
the  proposing.  The  story  goes  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  had  been  teased  all  day  by  his  young 
son  to  know  just  what  was  said  when  Lincoln 

proposed  to  his  wife.  . , 

Ble  kept  putting  the  boy  off  but  finally  said 
with  a  naughty  glance  in  his  wife’s  direction, 
“Well,  if  you  must  know,  I  said  ‘yes!’  ” 
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Bring  the  Rural  Church  Up-to-date 

Changed  Living  Conditions  Call  for  New  Methods  of  Church  Organization 


with 


Wxiu  vvams  to  drive  a  igjS-model  car  to  By  RALPH  A.  FELTON, 

an  1828-model  church^  “The  Tittle  /n 

Brown  Churrh  in  tbp  „ii  (Professor  at 

Store  and  one  grange  hall.  The  people  were 
mobiles,  county  agricultural  agents  rural  libr^rv  1  around. 

Ml  son  of  Bible  timP^t  cr^f  ^arp.  ^  g  one  good  janitor  they  tried  to  pay  two  of  the  education.  You  people  hire  the  preacher^  and 


'HO  wants  to  drive  a  1928-model  car  to 
an  1828-model  church?  “The  Little 
Brown  Church  in  the  Vale”  which  we  all 
love  is  running  into  sharp  competition 
hard-surfaced  roads,  new-model  auto- 


smaller.  This  community  was  ready  for  the 
Larger  Parish  plan.  An  over-head  official  of  one 
of  these  denominations  met  with  the  members  of 
the  other  church”  one  July  evening  and  pro¬ 
posed  the  organization  of  a  Larger  Parish. 

“Let’s  have  one  good  preacher”  he  said,  “and 
pay  him  an  adequate  salary.  Let’s  have  a  spe- 


the  plan  work. 


gal  son  of  Bible  times,  got  over 
the  hill  he  was  in  “a  far  coun¬ 
try,”  but  to-day  the  prodigals 
leave  home  after  supper  and  re¬ 
turn  before  bedtime.  Some  of  us 
who  are  interested  in  these  sons 
of  ours  are  beginning  to  feel  that 
parishes  must  be  larger  and 
church  programs  must  be  more 
interesting,  so  that  our  sons  and 
daughters  will  stand  by. 

Those  who  are  out  hanging 
crepe  on  our  rural  churches  and 
making  post  mortem  examina¬ 
tions  would  do  well  to  give  the 
“once-over”  to  the  International 
Harvester  Company  and  every¬ 
body  else  who  makes  farm  ma¬ 
chinery.  The  hired  man  and  his 
wife  and  children  used  to  go  to 
Sunday  School.  Now  the  hired 
man  is  a  tractor  and  it  has  no 
children  and  they  don’t  go  to 
Sunday  School.  We  need  a  new 
tractor  nowadays  that  can  plow 
up  the  boundaries  of  the  little 
neighborhood  church  and  organ¬ 
ize  our  most  loved  rural  institu¬ 
tion  into  larger  units  or  parishes. 

Preaching  has  gone  up.  Our 
pastor  never  came  to  our  house  calling  when  I 
was  a  boy  but  that  he  took  home  a  sack  of  oats 
under  the  buggy  seat.  But  no  one,  not  even  in 
the  movies,  has  ever  heard  of  a  filling  station 
hailing  a  minister  and  offering  to  fill  his  gasoline 
tank.  Our  ministers  nowadays 
are  spending  more  money  on  ed¬ 
ucation,  books  and  travel.  They 
must  attend  a  dozen  or  more  in¬ 
stitutes  and  conferences  each 
year.  Salaries  and  preaches  have 
moved  up  several  notches  since 
we  built  most  of  our  rural 
churches.  We  need  more  people 
and  a  larger  area  per  church  to 
get  enough  money  to  support 
them.  National  church  officials 
therefore,  are  beginning  to  advo¬ 
cate  the  “Larger  Parish.” 

What  is  this  thing  that  is 
S  Larger  Parish,’  you 
jslc-”  It  is  simply  a  parish  that 
has  one  good  pastor  instead  of 
wo  poor  ones.  “Its  chief  char- 
3ctenstic”  says  the  Reverend  M. 
tu  Superintendent  of 

me  Department  of  Rural  Work 
ot  the  National  Methodist  Board 
ot  Home  Missions  who  has  or¬ 
ganized  fifty  of  these  Larger 
,,ans_hes  during  the  past  year, 

,  Its  specialized  ministry.” 

.  hurch  leaders  who  are  special- 

\f}^  instead  of  jacks-of-all- 

I  trades ! 

I  ,  a  hundred  years  two  little 
^lurches  in  a  certain  village  of 
ss  than  thirty  houses  had  stayed 

haU  ^‘l  church  had  a  pastor 
1  u  ^tme  and  the  other  had 
a  pastor  all  the  time.  The 
dfiff  students  gradually 

away  from  such  leader- 

sd'^’  these  two  church 

I  Utres  stood  one  school,  one 


^ye’ll  employ  the  director  of  re¬ 
ligious  education  or  vice  versa. 
We’ll  have  one  Sunday  School 
one  preacher,  one  everything.” 

The  plan  sounded  good  but  it 
was  hard  for  this  little  group  of 
faithful  competitors  to  believe 
that  the  walking  delegate  of  their 
sister  enemy  really  was  sincere 
in  proposing  to  do  something  so 
generous.  After  three  weeks  of 
consideration  the  proposal  was 
accepted.  Now  the  Methodist 
minister  lives  in  the  Baptist  par¬ 
sonage  and  preaches  to  the  joint 
congregation,  which  meets  in  the 
Baptist  church.  The  Baptist  di¬ 
rector  of  religious  education 
lives  in  the  Methodist  parsonage 
and  looks  after  the  union  Sun¬ 
day  School  and  teaches  classes  in 
religion  in  co-operation  with  the 
fourteen  public  schools  in  the 
township. 

This  is  a  1928-model  church. 


oUshed  community  house  of  Storrs,  Conn.,  show  what  has  been  accom- 

ro  .A'!'*,  f  ^  ■92ymodel  church. 

tural  College  community  and  its  students  was  the  idea  back  of  these  effort!.  To  ministers  to  the  area,  that  IS, 
th/ZlrZ'  Minister  of  the  Storrs  Church,  belongs  much  credit  for  carrying  out  *0  every  family  m  the  Larger 

^°'°P^ration  on  the  part  of  various  denominations  made  Parish,  instead  of  simply  to  the 


members.  As  much  time  is 

.  ,  ^ri  .  1  ^  giyen  to  the  children  as  to  the 

otner  variety.  I  he  two  Sunday  Schools  broke  aged.  It  has  a  teaching  service  as  well  as  iust 


up  the  natural  groups  of  the  children.  Play 
mates  sat  beside  each  other  in  school  but  not  in 
church.  As  the  old  folks  “died  and  moved 
away,”  the  two  churches  became  smaller  and 


Standing  Straight 


At  the  Minnesota 
State  Pair  this 
week,  I  was  standing 
with  a  friend  watch¬ 
ing  the  crowds  of  people  pass. 

This  friend  is  a  crank  on  posture  and 
grace  of  bearing.  He  said,  “Have  you 
ever  noticed  how  few  people  seem  to  take 
pride  in  being  alive?  See  how  they 
slouch  along  with  shoul¬ 
ders  stooped.  Some  one 
ought  to 
how  to 
shoulders.” 


By  Dr.  J.  W.  Holland 

The  A.  A.  Philosopher 


Jo^n  W.  Holland 


given  for  mental  al¬ 
ertness,  while  not  ab¬ 
solute  in  their  flnd- 
ings,  point  to  a  truth. 
We  cannot  determine  the  quickness  of 
our  minds,  but  we  can  determine  the 
quality  of  our  thoughts. 

Since  our  thoughts  write  themselves 
upon  our  faces,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  bad, 
weak  and  fearful  thoughts  make  our 

faces  “slouchy”  like  the  shoulders  of  a 
teach  people  lazy  boy  or  girl. 

carry  their  Yesterday  I  talked  with  a  fifteen  year 

I  counted  the  next  one  counten- 

,  j  j  ^  ance  open,  his  manner  frank  He 

carried  their  chests  and 

His  thoughts  stand  up  straight! 
Spiritual  straightness  assists  the  mind 
to  hold  itself  erect. 

It  is  a  pity  that  so  many  religions  in 
the  world  do  not  contain  the  uplifting 
ideals  of  self  and  God  that  make  people 
stand  straight  Inside. 

The  Power  that  is  back  of  all  life  is  a 
Spirit  like  the  Father  Jesus  taught  us 
to  worship.  Only  His  truth  will  keep 
us  “Straight  in  our  souls.” 

A  young  man  came  to  see  me  who 
was  in  trouble.  I  noted  that  his  breath 
carried  the  odor  of  liquor.  In  deep  shame 
he  admitted  it,  and  said,  “I  know  that 
I  need  just  one  thing,  and 


shoulders  anyways  near 
correctly. 

When  I  was  but  a  lad, 
a  cousin,  older  than  I 
v  as,  took  me  to  task  for  being  round 
shouldfired.  She  gave  me  candy,  now  and 
then,  to  jog  my  mind  about  my  shoulders. 
As  a  result,  I  have  had  almost  perfect 
.health  thus  far  in  life.  One  brother  and 
two  sisters  have  passed  away  with  some 
sort  of  lung  trouble,  and  I  doubtless 
would  have  also,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
interest  this  cousin  took  in  me.  Let 
everyone  who  reads  this,  straighten  up 
his  shoulders,  and  breathe  deeply.  There’s 
health,  and  increased  vitality, 
and  gladness  in  it. 

Mental  straightness  is 
sometimes  more  difficult  to 
attain  than  correct  bodily 
posture. 

There  are  no  perfect  minds. 

The  tests  that  are  now  being 


that  is  the  power  of  God  in 
me  to  make  me  stand  up 
straight  inside.” 

The  prophet  Isaiah  was 
aflame  with  a  vision  of  truth 
when  he  said,  “The  crooked 
shall  be  made  Straight.” 


preaching  services.”  “Competition  is  the  life 
of  trade,”  someone  says.  These  two  churches 
are  fighting  the  devil  instead  of  one  another  and 
are  giving  the  gate  receipts  to  the  Lord.  There 
are  many  kinds  of  Larger 
Parishes  but  the  principles  of 
the  plan  are  always  the  same, 
a  larger  area,  a  specialized 
ministry,  a  service  to  the  last 
family  in  the  parish.  One  of 
these  newly  organized  Larger 
Parishes  has  as  many  as  200 
square  miles.  It  has  five  min¬ 
isters  and  two  directors  of  re¬ 
ligious  education.  These  seven 
workers  constitute  “The  Larger 
Parish  Staff”  and  with  two  lay¬ 
men  from  each  of  the  thirteen 
churches,  constitute  the  “Coun¬ 
cil.” 

This  staif  of  seven  workers 
can  do  what  one  lone  minister 
Avould  be  afraid  to  try.  This 
Larger  Parish  staff  recently  con¬ 
ducted  a  big  “Rural  Musical  Fes¬ 
tival”  in  which  a  thousand  peo¬ 
ple  took  some  part  and  in  which 
nearly  500  actually  competed  in 
the  contests.  This  staff  of  seven 
prints  a  weekly  paper  which  goes 
into  every  home  in  the  Parish. 
They  conduct  out-door  services 
in  one  of  the  glens  each  Sunday 
afternoon  during  mid-summer 
which  has  an  average  attendance 
of  about  2000  people.  They 
work  together  in  their  annual 
evangelistic  campaign  and 
“double  team”  when  the  every- 
member  canvas  is  made.  The  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  regular  services 
has  more  than  doubled  since 
(^Continued  on  Page  16), 
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Farm  Prices  of  Apples,  Peaches  and  Grapes 


Increase  Volume  oS  MUk 

NEY  Drinking  Cups  are  full  sized  and  easily  operated.  There 
is  no  danger  of  overflowing  or  splashing.  They  encourage 
drinking.  No  complicated  parts  to  get  out  of  order.  An  instal* 
lation  of  full  brass  valve  Ney  Drinking  Cups  is  certain  to  in¬ 
crease  volume  of  milk  and  you  will  get  your  money  back  quickly « 
many  cases  in  three  months’  time.  Ney  Dairy  Barn  Equipment  and 
_ _ -  Ney  Haying  Tools  represent  the  result  of  over  50  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  manufacturing  labor  saving  equipment  for  farm  use.  The  Ney  Line  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  full  value  line  and  the  Ney  dealer  is  usually  the  leading  dealer  in  • 
community.  Write  for  the  name  of  a  Ney  dealer  and  illustrated  Catalog  No.  180. 

The  Ney  Manufacturing  Company  •  canton,  Ohio 

Established  1879  •  Minneatelis,  Minn.  •  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 

The  complete  Ney  Line  includes  stalls,  stanchions,  water  bowls, 
tens,  litter  carriers,  hayint 


BeforeYou 
Builds 
Equip  or 

Ventilate 
a.  Barn 

Hog  orPoulirv 

_  House 


If  you  will  fill  out  coupon  below 
telling  us  what  kind  of  a  build¬ 
ing  you  are  planning  to  build, 
remodel,  ventilate  or  equip  we 
will  send  you  literature  and  in¬ 
formation  that  will  save  you  a 
lot  of  money. 

These  two  books  tell  you  how  to  save  money  on  ma¬ 
terial  and  construction  costs — How  to  plan  and  ar¬ 
range  your  buildings  to  make  them  convenient  and 
practical — ^what  is  the  best  wall  construction — what  is  best  floor 
material,  etc.  These  and  many  other  vital  questions  are  answered 
in  these  two  books.  These  books  also  tell  you  about  labor-saving 
Jamesway  equipment — Stalls,  Stanchions,  Drinking  Cups,  Litter 
Carriers,  etc.  for  the  cow  bam;  Troughs,  Waterers,  etc.  for  hog 
houses;  Feeders,  Nests,  Waterers,  Incu- 

bators.  Brooders,  Heaters,  for  the  poultry  i  James  ManufarturinR  Co..  Dept^79i9 
house — a  complete  line  of  every  kind  of 
labor  saving,  money  making  equipment 
for  any  farm  building. 

Fill  out  and  mail  coupon  to  office  nearest 
you  and  get  these  valuable  books  Free. 

James  Manufacturing  Co* 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Elmira,  N.  Y.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


James  manuiticLuriiiK 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.,  Elmira.  N.  Y..  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Please  send  me  your  NEW  Jamesway  BOOK.  I  am  in¬ 
terested  in 

□  Building:  □  Remodeling  □  Equipping  □  Ventilating 

□  Cow  Barn  □  Horse  Barn 

□  Hog  House  □  Poultry  House 


(Continued  from  Page  2) 
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Name. 


Post  Office. 


J  R.  F.  D. 


State. 


to  justify  this  and  there  is  a  fair  prob¬ 
ability  of  an  upward  trend  in  these 
stocks  for  the  next  few  days. 

The  following  sales  indicate  the 
trend  of  such  buying  and  selling  of 
later  varieties  as  has  taken  place  to 
date. 

Niagara  County — $1.15  per  bushel 
packed,  culls  and  ciders  out. 

Orleans  County— $1.25  to  $1.60  per 
hundred-weight  tree  run  ciders  out, 
average  $1.50,  all  varieties  $2.00  per 
barrel,  Baldwins  tree  run,  ciders  out. 
$4.00  and  $3.75  for  U.  S.  No.  1  packed, 
Baldwins  and  Greenings. 

Monroe  County — All  varieties,  ciders 
out,  canners,  1^4  cents  per  pound. 
Greenings,  tree  run,  $1.30  hundred¬ 
weight  for  fruit.  Baldwin,  tree  run, 
$1.25  hundred-weight  for  fruit.  All  va¬ 
rieties,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2^  up.  $1.00 
bushel  winter  fruit,  tree  run,  2^/4  up, 
l^/z  cent  per  pound.  Winter  fruit,  U.  S. 
No.  1,  2^2  up,  $4.00  per  barrel  packed. 

Wayne  County — Canners  $1.25  hun¬ 
dred-weight,  tree  run.  Canners  $1.50 
hundred-weight,  tree  run,  Baldwins  and 
Greenings.  Canners  $1.50  hundred¬ 
weight,  21/2  up.  Greenings  and  $1.75 
hundred-weight,  2  ^2  up  Baldwins. 
Packed  U,  S.  No.  1,  2i/4  up.  All  Varie¬ 
ties  $3.75. 

Ontario  County — All  varieties  $1.25 
to  $1.75  hundred-weight,  2\i  up.  $2.40 
per  barrel,  for  the  fruit  late  varieties. 

A  grade  Twenty-Ounce  $1.40  per  bushel 
packed.  All  varieties  $2.00  per  barrel, 
tree  run. 

Genesee  County — Tree  run,  ciders 
and  culls  out  buyer  to  haul,  $3.00  in 
barrels.  Canners  $1.25  per  hundred¬ 
weight. 

A  summary  of  these  sales  and  offers 
all  reliably  reported  indicates  that  can¬ 
ners  are  trying  to  buy  tree  run  stock 
at  from  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  hundred¬ 
weight  with  most  growers  asking  at 
least  $1.50.  Conservative  buyers  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  cannot  afford  to  pay 
more  than  $1.25  per  hundred-weight. 
Buying  winter  stocks  has  slowed  up 
slightly  for  this  reason.  Packed  fruit 
is  being  sold  at  from  $1.00  to  $1.50  per 
bushel  and  from  $3.00  to  $4.50  per  bar¬ 
rel  for  U.  S.  No.  1  according  to  va¬ 
riety  and  size.  If  growers  hold  their 
present  asking  prices  firm,  store  rnod- 
erate  amounts  and  don’t  get  panicky 
to  sell,  I  believe  that  they  will  realize 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  if  asking 
prices  are  raised  much,  buyers  will  re¬ 
fuse  to  buy  and  prices  slump. 

Peach  Prices 

Early  peaches  including  Rochesters 
and  Hileys  have  sold  all  the  way  from 
$1.00  up  to  $1.75  per  bushel  according 
to  quality,  location  and  method  of  sale. 
Truckers  have  absorbed  most  of  these. 
Early  buying  Elbertas  began  at  $1.00 
per  bushel  and  many  small  lots  were 
sold  at  this  price.  During  the  last  few 
days  the  market  has  stiffened  and  $1.25 
to  $1.35  and  $1.40  per  bushel  is  now 
the  ruling  price.  One  large  grower 
has  sold  five  carloads  to  be  shipped 
beginning  Sept.  17  at  $1.50  per  bushel 
F.O.B.  If  the  weather  is  warm  and 
otherwise  favorable,  this  may  be  the 
ruling  price.  The  weather  will  be  the 
determining  factor.  Demand  is  im¬ 
proving  at  the  present  time. — M.  C.  B. 

In  the  Hudson  Valley 

Columbia  County  I  am  giving  you 
prices  of  sales  made  this  year  some  of 
which  were  made  several  weeks  ago.  A 
number  of  orchards  of  McIntosh  have 
been  sold  for  $2.50  for  a  bushel  for  tree 
run,  no  packing  nor  package ,  Greenings 
$1.50  per  bushel  just  for  fruit — no  packing 
nor  package ;  Baldwins  $1.35  to  $1.50.  The 
fruit  in  these  two  grades  would  be  in 
good  quality.  Spy  $2.00  per  bushel  for 
fruit.  Other  sales  are  several  varieties 
including  Baldwins,  Spys,  Buttons,  Green¬ 
ings  $1.75  per  bushel,  packed  A  Grade. 
Many  orchards  have  been  sold  for  $1.00 
per  bushel  for  A  and  B  grade  apples. 
This  is  for  the  fruit — no  packing  nor 
package.  Other  sales— Baldwins  $4.50 
for  barrel,  packed,  grade  A;  other  sales 
$3.00  to  $4.00  packed  and  graded  per  bar¬ 
rel  for  Baldwins,  Greenings  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  varieties. — A.  B.  Buchholz, 
Farm  Bureau  Manager,  Hudson. 

Columbia  County  — U.  S.  No.  1  Bald- 
win  and  Greening,  2%  and  up  f.o.b. 
here  contracting  at  $3.50  and  $4.00  bbl. ; 
u.  S.  No.  1  McIntosh  2l^  and  up  f.o.b. 


cars  here  contracting  at  $2.50  to  $2.75  bu.; 
Ben  Davis,  no  quotations;  will  advise 
you  of  any  changes. — E.  IV.  Mitchell, 
Stuyvesant  Falls. 

Dutchess  County  — A  pples  have 
pretty  generally  been  sold  in  the  La- 
Grangeville  district.  Prices  have  varied 
according  to  quality  and  conditions  but 
as  a  rule  they  have  sold  pretty  well. 
Fancy  crops  of  McIntosh  have  sold  at 
the  orchard  picked  and  in  purchaser’s 
container  as  high  as  $8.00  per  barrel, 
some  others  for  $2.50  per  bushel.  Or¬ 
dinary  quality  with  some  minor  defects 
sell  for  less. 

One  crop  of  Baldwin  of  500  barrels  sold 
for  $2.25  on  the  tree  for  all  apples  on 
tree  at  picking  time.  One  other  orchard 
of  mixed  varieties.  Spy,  Baldwin,  R.  I. 
and  some  odd  ones  sold  for  $2.60  picked 
at  orchard.  One  large  orchard  of  four 
or  five  thousand  barrels  has  sold  for  a 
little  less  than  $4.00,  seller  to  furnish 
package  and  pick  fruit.  In  all  instances 
prices  are  at  the  orchard. 

McIntosh  are  more  or  less  scabby  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  best  cared  for  orchards;  also 
some  R.  I.  Greenings  have  scab.  It  has 
been  the  most  difficult  year  within  my 
recollection  to  grow  clean  fruit.  Where 
scab  has  been  controlled  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  rust  on  the  skin  but  that  is 
showing  less  than  it  did  a  month  ago. 

Apples  are  free  from  wmrms  and  or¬ 
chards  are  in  good  condition  except  on 
heavy  soil.  Too  much  rain  has  caused 
the  trees  to  look  rather  dull  in  color.  One 
or  two  more  wet  years  will  cause  con¬ 
siderable  loss  of  trees  on  these  orchards. 
— T.  E.  Cross,  LaGrangeville. 

Dutchess  County  —We  know  of  sev¬ 
eral  apple  sales  among  fruit  growers  in 
Dutchess  County  recently  at  the  follow¬ 
ing  prices ;  McIntosh  $2.50-2.75  per  bushel, 
ciders  out;  standard  varieties,  $1.00  per 
crate,  tree  run,  with  ciders  out.  Several 
sales  of  Wealthy,  Wolf  River  and  R.  I. 
Greenings  have  been  made  at  $1.00  per 
bushel,  that  is  U.  S.  Grade  No.  1,  21/2  in. 
upward.  Growers  trucking  to  New  York 
markets  are  receiving  per  crate:  Wolf 
River,  $1.25-1.35;  Wealthy,  $1.25-1.50; 
Duchess,  $1.10-1.25.  Barrel  stock  D  b. 
grade  2^/4  in.  upward,  McIntosh,  $7.00- 
8.00,  few’’  extreme  sales  at  8.50;  Northern 
Spy,  $5.50-7.00;  Baldwins,  $4.00-4.50;  Kings 
$4.50-5.50;  N.  W.  Greening,  $4.00-4.^; 
Romes,  $4.50-5.00;  Winter  Banana,  $4.00- 
5.00;  R.  I.  Greenings,  $4.00-4.50;  unclassi¬ 
fied  pack  $2.00  upward. — A.  L.  Shepherd, 
County  Agent,  Poughkeepsie. 

Ulster  Count\— The  following  prices 
are  approximately  the  average  for  this 
vicinity.  The  prices  wall  not  include 
package.  They  will  be  bulk  apples  with 

(Continued  on  Page  8) 


Fruit  Crop  Prospects  This 
Fall 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 
from  $3.10  to  $6.25,  depending  partly 
on  variety,  in  the  Hudson  Valley. 

Pears — Pears  are  again  a  light  crop, 
the  scarcity  being  most  pronounced  in 
the  Hudson  Valley.  Bartletts,  the  most 
important  variety,  are  especially  light. 
All  varieties  average  38  per  cent  com¬ 
pared  with  45  per  cent  last  year  and 
46  per  cent  in  1926. 

By  districts  and  varieties,  the  reports 
are  as  follows;  „  , 

state  Western  N.  Y.  Hud.  Val. 

'28  ’27  ’26  ’28  ’27  ’26  ’28  ’27  26 

All  Varieties  . 38  45  46  34  39  45  32  64 

Bartletts  . 32  45  45  34  34  38  24  64 

Seckels  . 44  44  35  52  38  32  35  58  4 

Kieffers  . 44  44  52  41  41  49  44  47  60 

Peaches — As  happens  occasionally, 
there  appears  to  be  a  fairly  good  crop 
in  all  sections  of  the  state,  the  74  per 
cent  reported  comparing  with  27  pef 
cent  last  fall  and  76  per  cent  in  192b. 
With  favorable  weather  for  ripening, 
quality  should  be  excellent. 

Quinces— The  crop  appears  to  oe 
much  better  than  last  year,  whh  J 
state  condition  of  55,  compared  with 
per  cent  last  year,  and  52  per  cent  m 
1926.  Conditions  are  relatively 
in  Western  New  York  than  in  the  Hua- 
son  Valley. 

Grapes — A  generally  good  crop  is  r 
ported  throughout  the  entire  staw 
with  relatively  little  variation  m  w' 
different  areas.  The  state  condition 
87  compares  with  56  per  cent  last  y 
and  92  per  cent  in  1926. 

Roy  P.  McPherson,  Secretary  of 
Society:  R.  L.  Gillett,  Agricultural 

Statistician.  „ 

(This  is  not  the  “government  crur 
report”  and  should  not  he  construed 
such). 


livery  pneumatic  tire  bearing  these  familiar  names 
—  the  roll-call  of  a  great  industry — is  guaranteed 
against  defects  in  material  and  workmanship, 
without  limit  as  to  mileage  or  time. 


DirectorGeneralofTn^  RUBBER  INSTITUTE,  Inc. 


Ajax 

Falls 

mutual  confidence  and  a  high  standard  of  business  ethics;  to  eliminate  trade 
abuses;  to  promote  sound  economic  business  customs  and  practices;  to  foster 

Badgier 

Federal 

Hood 

wholesome  competition;  .  .  .  and  thus  generally  to  promote  the  service  of  the 
industry  to  the  public* welfare.” 

Belmore 
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Brunswick 

Firestone 

Kelly-8pring^field  Hiller 

Republic 

Columbus 

Fisk 

Eambert 

Mohawk 

Revere 

Cooper 
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Fee 

Monarch 
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Feviathan 

Murray 

8eiberlingf 

Denman 
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Mansfield 

]¥orthern 
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Diamond 

Croodriek 

Marathon 

]¥orwalk 

United  States 

Dunlop 

Ooodyear 

McClaren 

Overman 

V  ietor-Spring^field 

Empire 

Hartford 

Miehelin 

Racine 

Tiking^ 

T 

J.HU 


Lhis  announcement,  issued  simultaneously 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  on  August  16,  met 
with  an  instant  response  from  car  owners 
and  tire  merchants  alike. 

No  man  who  reads  this  will  have  failed  to 
see  similar  announcements  in  the  windows  of 
tire  stores — copies  of  the  warranty  dis¬ 
played  on  dealers’  walls — newspaper  adver¬ 
tisements  by  individual  manufacturers  and 
by  dealers  confirming  the  policy. 

For  it  is  the  voice  of  the  industry,  repre¬ 
senting  the  producers  of  over  95%  of  the 
tires  made  in  America.  ' 

It  is  the  acceptance  of  full  responsibility 
for  the  merit  of  their  product  by  manufac¬ 
turers  who  have  learned  that  real  quality 
means  more  to  their  customers  than  definite 
mileage  guarantees. 

Years  ago  these  standard  manufacturers 
discontinued  the  outworn  practice  of  guar¬ 
anteeing  a  definite  number  of  miles  in  order 
to  sell  their  tires. 

As  a  selling  inducement  the  so-called 
“mileage  guarantee”  was  inevitably  pushed 


beyond  all  reasonable  bounds.  It  resulted  in 
unjustified  allowances  to  the  unscrupulous 
driver  who  abused  his  tires  and  misrepre¬ 
sented  his  mileage,  thus  penalizing  the  care¬ 
ful  driver  who  took  care  of  his  tires  and  was 
honest  in  his  claims. 

With  its  passing,  all  tire  users  felt  the 
benefit  at  once  on  lower  tire  costs.  Today 
you  pay  less  for  tires  than  ever  before  in 
history.  Few,  if  any  commodities,  show  so 
steady  a  reduction  in  prices. 

The  art  of  tire  building  has  improved  as 
well,  until  the  casing  and  tube  you  buy 
today  can  be  counted  on  to  carry  you  more 
miles  than  was  thought  possible  even  so 
short  a  time  as  five  years  ago. 

The  unlimited  guarantee  of  quality  is  the 
natural  outcome;  the  warranty  against  de¬ 
fects  for  the  life  of  the  tire  is  a  final  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  manufacturer’s  confidence  in  his 
product — 

— a  guarantee  broader  in  its  protection  to  the 
individual  yet  fairer  in  its  operation  to  all  than, 
anything  ever  offered  to  the  car-owning  public. 


Look  for  this  Warranty  at  your 
local  dealer's  service  station 


Widespread  Local  Service 

THE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  DEALERS  widespread  throughout  the  country  who  handle 
the  standard  tires  named  above  and  who  display  this  warranty,  add  a  further  value  to  your 
purchase  in  the  services  they  render  locally  for  your  immediate  convenience  .  .  . 

— giving  expert  advice  on  proper  size  and  type 
— mounting  and  dismounting 
— checking  inflation 
— checking  wheel  alignment 
—’maintaining  repair  service 

By  availing  themselves  of  these  expert  facilities,  car  owners  have  secured  maximum  mileage 
from  their  tires.  The  workmanship  of  the  tire-builder  and  the  services  of  the  tire  dealer  are 
thus  linked  together  in  support  of  the  manufacturer’s  warranty. 
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MARK 


Insist  on  the 

White  Carton 

Note  package  at 
right — pictureof  one 
horse  only.  Just  Zworda 
— Caustic  Balsam. 

Now  Made  In  U.S.A. 
Penetrating,  soothing 
and  healing — an  unex¬ 
celled  liniment,  coun¬ 
ter-irritant  or  blister, 
for  veterinary  and 
human  ailments. 

Large  bottle  (Lasts  long 
time) — $2.00. 

All  druggists  or  direct, 
Lawrence-WllliamsCo. 
Sole  proprietore 
and  distributore  ^ 

Cleveland^  Ohio 


BAI^ 

A  ntMU 

liniment 

COUNTER«*fiI^ 
OK  BLI^EE 

he  rfteteiKT 


FOWL  —  BROILERS  —  WANTED 

For  prompt  and  best  returns  on  all 
kinds  of  live  poultry,  rabbits,  etc. 
SHIP  to  the  HOUSE  OF  SATIS¬ 
FACTION. 

Write  for  tags,  information,  coops,  etc. 

SHIP  Oct.  1  and  2  for  tlie  Holidays. 
Ship  any  day  excepting  Saturdays. 

Do  not  wait  for  prices  to  go  down. 

BAEDECKER  &  WILLIAMS,  INC., 

We»t  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 


Reviewing  the  Latest  Markets 


Milk  Prices 

The  following  are  the  September 
prices  for  milk  in  the  basic  zone  of 
201-210  miles  from  New  York  City. 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on 
the  basis  of  3%. 

Dairymen's 
League 
3.42 


Class 

1  Fluid  Milk.... 

2  Fluid  Cream 
2A  Fluid  Cream 
2B  Cond.  Milk.. 

Soft  Cheese.. 

3  Evan.  Cond. 
Milk  Powder 
Hard  Cheese 

4 


Sheffield 

Producers 

3.17 

2.10 


2.26 

2.51 


2.50 


2.05 


Sept.  19 

Sept.  12 

Sept.  21, 

1927 

48V4-49'/4 

50 

-50% 

48% -49 

48'/4 

49% 

-48 

44'/s-47% 

45 

-49 

39  -47 

43  -44 

43 

-44 

37%-38','2 

Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 
Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  in  New  York  City. 
Established  1883.  otters  you  an  unlimited  outlet 
for  your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and 
free  holiday  calendar  folder  K  27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc.  commission 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  City  Merchant 


Butter  and  American  cheese.  Based  on  New  York 
City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  American 

Ch€6S6> 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  September  1927  was 
$3.37  for  3.5%  milk,  and  Sheffield’s  $3.22  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received 
from  the  dealer  is  the  result  of  the  weighted  average. 

Slow  Trade  and  Heavy  Supplies 
Hurt  Butter  Market 

CREAMERY 
SALTED 

Higher  than  extra.... 

Extra  (92SC) .  48'/4 

84-91  score .  44'/j. 

Lower  Grades .  43  -44 

A  combination  of  many  circumstances 
combined  to  the  detriment  of  the  butter 
market  this  week.  Trade  has  been  slow. 
Because  of  our  high  prices  we  have  at¬ 
tracted  a  lot  of  butter  from  other  centers, 
mostly  from  Chicago  where  the  market 
has  suffered  a  severe  break.  Our  regu¬ 
lar  supplies  are  a  shade  heavier  than 
they  were,  but  the  diversions  from  other 
cities  have  been  the  main  source  of 
trouble.  At  the  same  time  the  storm 
that  swept  the  Atlantic  seaboard  slowed 
up  business  to  a  marked  extent  on  Wed¬ 
nesday.  As  a  result  butter  has  accu¬ 
mulated  markedly,  in  some  quarters  to  an 
alarming  extent  and  receivers  are  inclin¬ 
ed  to  shade  quotations  in  order  to  open 
up  wider  outlets.  Obviously  it  is  a  buy¬ 
er’s  market,  and  they  are  inclined  to 
hold  off  and  await  further  developments. 
The  situation  as  a  whole  is  still  favorable 
the  current  change  being  considered 
temporary. 

Cheese  Makes  Expected  Gain 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Ship 

LIVE  BROILERS,  CALVES,  EGGS 

We  remit  daily  at  top  market.  Write  for  coop.s. 
tags,  information  on  market  price.s,  etc.  J.  C.  B. 
has  satisfied  thousands  of  sdiippers  for  over  23  years. 

Compare  oar  sales  with  others 

Joseph  C.  Berman,  Inc., 


Sept.  19  Sept.  12 


Sept.  21, 
1927 
26  -27 


iwaia-i  Wholesale  dealer  and  shipper 

F  I,  I,  I  A  .S  r  S  of  second  liand  egg  cases. 

LvlVl  Vx/VOEeU  ^  specialty. 

LOUIS  OLOFSKY,  685  Greene  Av.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


175  Registered  Holsteins 

AT  PUBLIC  AUCTION 

In  Earlville  Sale  Pavilion,  Earhille,  New  York 

October  2-3,  1928 

All  from  Herds  Under  State  and  Federal  Supervision — 
or  Fully  Accredited - 60  day  retest 

Sale  starts  at  10  A.  M.  sharp 

Earlville,  is  located  40  miles  south  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  30  miles  from  Utica, 
50  miles  from  Binghamton,  on  3  railroads,  and  good  highways  in  all  directions. 

Cattle  consigned  fi’om  over  40  of  the  best  Holstein  herds  in  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts. 

125  Fresh  Cows  or  Heavy  Springers  Go  at  Your  Price 

Many  of  these  coavs  have  official,  semi-official  or  large  cow  testing  lecords. 
They  are  all  large  attractive  individuals,  that  will  put  profits  in  the  pail  for 
any  good  dairyman  or  breeder.  All  free  from  blemishes  and  of  good  ages. 

Think  of  the  time  saved  when  you  come  to  such  a  sale  and  make  your 
selections  from  so  many  carefully  selected  large  typy  heavy  producing  animals. 

Prize  winning  animals  at  some  of  the  best  fairs  in  the  east  in  their  cal,, 
form,  and  as  older  animals  also  will  be  offered. 

30  Bulls  of  Rich  Breeding 

that  include  tw'O  sons  of  the  great  New  York  State  First  Prize  winner.  Count 
Korndyke  Posch,  from  900  lb.  and  1000  lb.  dams.  Also  others  from  30-1^  dams, 
and  by  prize  winning  and  proven  sires,  and  dams  with  large  semi-official  or 
cow  testing  association  records.  Most  of  them  ready  for  service. 

These  Earlville  sales  have  an  established  reputation.  I  have  managed  12 
sales  in  this  place,  and  sold  cattle  to  many  satisfied  buyers. 

Catalogs  will  he  obtainable  at  the  ring  side,  and  you  can  wire  or  write  me 
for  a'ny  further  information.  Let  me  urge  you  to  attend  this  sale  where 
quality,  years  of  breeding ,  and  health  predominate. 

Col.  George  W.  Baxter,  R.  Austin  Backus, 

Elmira,  N.  Y.  Auctioneer,  Mexico,  N.  Y.  Sales  Manager, 


millions  of  pounds,  but 
needs  are  large  and  there 
of  weakness  in  sight. 


the  grinders’ 
is  no  element 


resumed 
has  held 


Egg  Market  Unsettled 


NEARBY  WHITE 
Hennery 

Selected  Extras 
Average  Extras 

Extra  Firsts  . 

Firsts  . 

Gathered  . 

Pullets  . 

Pewees  . 

BROWNS 

Hennery  . 

Gathered  . 

A  lot 
market 


Sept.  19  Sept.  12 


54-59 

49-52 

38-46 

33-35 

31- 43 

32- 36 
29-30 


56-59 

52-55 

42-50 

37-40 

34-45 

32-37 

29-30 


of  things 
to  slip  a 
have  been  heavy, 
favorable  effect  on 


44-50 

33-43 

have 

cog. 


44-50 

36-43 

caused 

First, 


Sept.  21, 
1927 
58-62 
54-57 
47-52 
39-45 

36- 49 

37- 40 
27-32 

45-55 

35-44 


operations.  When  harvest  Avas 
the  price  eased  a  shade,  but  it 
firm  since. 

Hay  and  Straw 

Hay  holds  steady.  Timothy  No.  1  is 
still  bringing  $27.00,  although  there  is  an 
undertone  that  means  $1.00  less  where 
there  is  any  question  of  quality.  No.  2 
Timothy  and  No.  1  mixtures  $24.00  to 
$26.00,  other  grades  down  as  low  as  $16.00. 


the  egg 
receipts 
and  have  had  an  un- 
the  trade ;  too  many 


eggs  available  for  the  price  asked.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  many  jobbers  are  still  w'orking  on 
their  cold  storage  holdings,  causing  near¬ 
by  receipts  of  fresh  goods  to  pile  up. 
Another  factor,  is  the  heavy  buying  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  Jewish  holidays,  and  those 
stocks  have  not  completely  moved  as  yet. 
The  accumulations  have  induced  some 
operators  to  shade  quotations  in  order  to 
enlarge  their  outlets.  Some  very  good 
lots  w'ere  offered  on  the  19th  as  low  as 
43  cents.  Buyers  show  no  interest  in 
w'hite  eggs,  other  than  uniformly  se¬ 
lected  stock. 

Live  Poultry  Mart  Variable 


Sept.  19  Sept.  12 


FOWLS 

Colored  . 

Leghorn  . 

CHICKENS 

Colored  . 

Leghorn  . 

DUCKS,  Nearby 

Express  fowls. 


29-34 

22-27 


30-35 

24-25 


Sept.  21, 
1927 
26-30 
18-23 


28-35  32-38  25-30 

25- 28  30-32  20-22 

26- 30  26-30  21-25 

both  Leghorns  and  col¬ 


ored,  w-ere  enjoying  better  inquiry  on  the 
19th,  wdth  values  trending  upw^ard.  Ex¬ 
press  chickens  on  the  other  hand  were 
a  little  slow  wdth  the  exception  of  some 
Leghorns.  Early  in  the  week  several  lots 
of  chickens  and  fowls  were  lying  around 
unsold,  but  by  Wednesday  these  cleared 
up  rapidly  at  varying  prices.  Some  poor 
quality  birds  were  received  for  the  Jew¬ 
ish  holiday  trade,  and  had  to  be  carried 
over.  These  cleared  up  slowly  as  the 
market  pragressed. 


STATE 
FLATS 

Fresh  Fancy  .  26', '2 -27',,  26 

Lower  Grades 24  -25  25 

Held  Fancy  .  27'/,  26'/2-27  26  -28'/2 

Held  Average  . 

Last  week  we  stated  that  the  situation 
at  that  time  was  such  that  we  would  not 
be  surprised  to  see  a  price  advance.  This 
has  come  to  pass.  Fancy  fresh  as  w'ell 
as  Junes  have  advanced  one  half  cent. 
On  the  advance  the  market  holds  firm 
on  all  descriptions.  Country  costs  con¬ 
tinue  high.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is 
some  limited  trading  in  partially  cured 
state  fiats  as  high  as  28  cents.  However, 
this  is  extreme  for  wholesale  business. 
The  demand  continues  active.  Our  sur¬ 
plus  over  last  year’s  holdings  runs  into 


Meats  and  Live  Stock 

Sept. 


Sept.  19 

LIVE  CALVES  (per  lUO  lb) 

I’rirae  .  18.50-19.00 

Medium  .  13.00-18.25 

Culls  .  9.00-12.00 

STEERS  (per  100  lb) 

Best  .  15.00-15.75 

.Medium  .  12.50- 14. ■/5 

Common  .  10.00-12.00 

BULLS  (per  100  lb.) 

Be.st  heavy .  9.25-9.75 

Medium  .  8.50-9.25 

Common  light .  7.50-8.00 

COWS  (per  100  lb.) 

Best  heavy .  10.00-10.50 

Medium  .  7.00-  9.50 

Cutters  .  4.50-  7.00 

Reactors  .  5.00-10.00 

LAMBS  (per  100  lb.) 

ITime  .  14.00-14.75 

Medium  .  12.00-13.50 

Culls  .  8.00-10.50 

HOGS  (per  100  lb.) 

Cp  to  ISO  lbs .  11.50-12.00 

130-100  lbs .  12.00-12.50 

Av.  200  lbs .  13.00-13.60 

RABBITS  (per  lb.)  .18-  .23 

VEAL  CALVES  (iter  Ib.) 
Country  dressed  .15-  .25 


12 


19.75- 20.00 
14.00-19.50 
10.00-13.00 

16.00-16.50 

12.75- 15.75 
10.00-12.00 

9.25-9.75 

8.50- 9.25 

7.50- 8.00 

10.00-10.50 
7.00-  9.50 

4.50-  7.00 
5.OO-I0.OO 

16.00-16.75 

13.00-15.50 

9.50- 11.50 

13.00-13.50 
12.00-12.50 
1 1.50-12.00 
.24-  .28 


Sept.  21, 

.  1927 

17.50- 18.00 

11.50- 17.50 
8.00-1  LOO 

12.75- 13.25 

11.50- 12.50 
9.00-11.25 

6.25- 7.00 

5.25- 6.00 
4.00-5.00 

6.75-8.00 

5.00-6.50 

3.00-5.00 

3.50-6.50 

14.00-14.50 

12.00-13.75 

9.00-11.00 

1 1.75- 12.25 
11.25-11.75 

-11.25 

.24-  .25 


.16-  .25  .11-  .26 


Feeds  and  Grains 


FUTURES  Sept.  19 

(At  Chicago) 

Sept.  12  Sept.  21, 
1927 

Corn  (Sept.) . 

1.09% 

1.08% 

1.25% 

Wheat  (Sept.).... 

l.0l'/4 

.97% 

.95% 

Oats  (Sept.) . 

.42 

.40% 

.46% 

CASH  GRAINS 
(At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red 

1.61% 

1.60% 

1.42 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel.. 

1.21% 

i.23% 

1.11% 

Oats,  No.  2 . 

FEEDS 

.53 

.52%  .61 

Sept.  17, 

(At  Buffalo) 

Sept.  IS 

Sept.  8. 

1927 

Grade  Oats  . 

36.50 

36.50 

37.00 

Spring  Bran  . 

29.00 

28.50 

28.50 

Hard  Bran  . 

31.00 

29.50 

32.00 

Standard  Mids  .... 

29.50 

29.00 

30.00 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 

37.00 

36.50 

41.00 

Flour  Mids  . 

37.00 

38.00 

40.00 

Red  Dog  . 

44.00 

44.00 

48.00 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

40.00 

39.00 

42.00 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

39.50 

38.50 

40.00 

Corn  Meal  . 

45.50 

45.00 

39.00 

Gluten  Feed  . 

43.75 

43.75 

39.00 

Gluten  Meal  . 

50.25 

50.25 

48.00 

36%  C.  S.  Meal 

41.00 

41,00 

39.50 

41%  C.  S.  Meal 

44.00 

44.00 

42.50 

43%  C.  S.  Meal 

46.00 

46.00 

44.00 

84%  0.  P.  Linseed 

Meal  . 

48.00 

48.00 

47.00 

The  above  Quotations 

are  those 

of  the  local 

Buffalo 

market  and  are  F.  0. 

B.  They 

are  reported 

in  the 

weekly  letter  of  the 

N.  Y.  State  Department  of 

Farm  Prices  of  Apples, 
Peaches  and  Grapes 

{Continued  from  Page  6) 
all  the  culls  and  poor  ones  taken  out. 
McIntosh  are  bringing  about  $2.00  at  Mil- 
ton  and  about  $2.50  at.Clintondale.  Some 
sales  at  Clinton  have  been  made  at  $8.00 
per  barrel  without  package.  If  you  want 
to  quote  the  price  including  basket  and 
packing  you  can  add  about  25c  per  bushel. 
The  only  other  prices  are  as  follows : 
Greenings,  $1.50;  Spys,  $2.00;  Baldwins, 
$1.75 :  these  prices  are  without  package. 

A  little  later  in  the  season,  after  a  few 
more  sales  have  been  made.  I’ll  be  glad 
to  give  you  some  more  quotations.  I 
think  the  movement  of  publishing  these 
prices  is  a  very  good  one.  If  I  can  co¬ 
operate  with  you  further  let  me  knowL 
—Albert  Kurdt,  County  Agent,  Kingston. 

Ulster  County— McIntosh  prices  run 
from  $7.00  to  $8.00  for  fruit  without  pack¬ 
age,  24^  in.  up,  ciders  and  culls  out,  at 
farm.  Some  sales  at  these  prices.  A  few' 
less  on  account  scab.  Red  fruit,  Bald¬ 
wins,  etc.,  $3.(X)  to  $5.00  packed  f.o.b.  with 
Greenings  about  same.  We  are  finding 
the  McIntosh  crop  even  lighter  than  we 
thought.  I  had  1,600  barrels  last  year 
and  will  not  have  over  400  this  year. 
Several  others  w'ho  have  picked  report 
the  same  condition.  Wealthies  I  have 
sold  one  car  at  $1.50  f.o.b.  Ulster  packed 
in  bushels  and  have  about  600  bushels 
which  I  am  holding  for  the  same  price. 
— L.  Herring^  Ulster  Park. 

Orange  County— I  have  called  up  a 
number  of  the  men  in  the  county  but 
have  been  able  to  get  very  little  infor¬ 
mation.  Most  of  the  men  ship  their  ap¬ 
ples  direct  to  New'  York  instead  of  sell¬ 
ing  to  local  dealers.  A  number  of  them 
have  put  their  apples  into  storage  and 
are  not  selling  any  at  the  present  time. 
One  dealer  is  offering  $1.90  for  3-24/2-214 
inch  McIntosh  f.o.b.  the  farm.  These 
are  marked  U.  S.  No.  1.  This  same  deal¬ 
er  is  offering  $1.40  for  Baldwins  under 
the  same  conditions. — C.  C.  DaviSj  County 
Agent,  Middletown. 

Orange  County— As  there  are  only  a 
few'  growers  in  this  immediate  vicinity, 
we  do  not  profit  by  having  many  buyers 
come  around.  Most  of  the  growers  w'ho 
w'ere  questioned  were  going  to  store  their 
fruit,  some  reluctant  to  quote  prices. 
Wealthy  brought  $1.50  per  bu.  24^  and  up 
at  farm. 

Chenango  Strawberry  $1.25  per  bu.,  24/3 
in.  and  up  at  farm;  $2.00  being  offered 
for  McIntosh  for  24^  and  up  U.  S.  No.  1. 
We  are  holding  for  $2.25.  Baldwin,  Green¬ 
ing  and  winter  varieties  $1.65  to  $1.75,  U. 
S.  No.  1,  24/4  and  up.  Cider  apples  75c 
per  cwt.  at  mill. — D.  V.  Farley  &  SON, 
Goshen. 

Northern  New  York 

Clinton  County— Buyers  from  Mon¬ 
treal  are  paying  $3.75  per  bbl.  f.o.b.  for 
Wealthys  and  $5.00  per  bbl.  for  Snows 
f.o.b.,  both  grade  A.  Two  large  pro¬ 
ducers  have  sold  their  McIntosh  at  $2.35 
per  bu.,  unpacked,  the  buyer  furnishing 
his  packing  and  labor  to  pack,  the  farmer 
hauling  to  the  station  after  the  buyer 
has  packed  them.  This  price  was  for 
fancy  and  A  grade.  One  lot  of  McIntosh 
has  been  sold  to  go  to  Saranac  Lake^ 
packed  and  delivered  to  station  for  $8.75 
per  bbl.  In  this  case  grower  furnishes 
package  and  all  labor. 

Very  few  canning  or  cider  apples  in 
this  locality.— Datus  Clark,  Peru. 


Agriculture  and  Markets. 

Potatoes  a  Shade  Off 

Potato  prices  are  a  shade  off  compared 
with  last  week,  although  at  this  writing, 
the  19th,  the  market  is  holding  fairly 
steady.  A  couple  of  weeks  ago  when 
prices  show'ed  improvement,  there  was 
some  stimulation  in  digging.  Previous¬ 
ly  farmers  had  practically  stopped  field 


BULL  CALVES 

Forge  Hill  Farm  Guernseys 

R.  F.  D.  No.  3.  NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. 

Sired  Ijy  ROY.ALS  BKLL  BUOY  130303 

Sire:  MLXTKU  MAY  ROYAL  65303  A.  R. 
(Sold  for  $33,000) 

Dam:  Bell  Buoys  Violet  of  City  Tierv  77018  A.K. 
13.648  lbs.  milk:  862  lbs.  fat. 

A  National  Show  winner. 

These  calves  are  out  of  good  granddaughters  of 
Florham  Laddie. 

Herd  Accredited  and  Blood  Tested. 


Farmers  Supplied  with 

STEEL  WIRE  BALE  TIES 

For  Hay  and  Straw  Baling,  Etc. 
Quality  Guaranteed 

H.  P.  &  H.  F.  'WILSON  CO. 

537  Greenwich  St.  New  York 


j^merican  Agriculturist,  September  29,  1928 

New  York  Farm  News 


Jefferson  County  4-H  Workers  Prize  Winners 


that  the  last  of  the  fairs  are 
over  maybe  we  can  get  a  few 
days  in  succession  without  so  much 
rain,”  was  the  comment  of  a  St.  Law¬ 
rence  County  farmer 
to-day.  It  is  a 
coincidence  p  r  o  b  a- 
bly,  but  it  always 
seems  as  though  the 
advent  of  fair  time 
each  year  often 
brings,  as  this  year, 
a  continued  period 
of  catchy  weather. 
Threshing  is  still 
dragging  very  slow¬ 
ly,  but  corn  is  grow¬ 
ing  each  day,  and 
will  make  a  good  crop  yet  for  many. 

“There  is  a  fair  that  is  a  fair,”  said 
Frank  Taylor,  chairman  of  the  North 
Counties  Milk  Producers’  Committee,  on 
his  way  home  from  the  Malone  fair  to¬ 
day.  ‘‘The  secret  of  success  of  the 
Malone  fair  is  that  all  the  people  of  the 
country  and  the  villages  work  together 
in  making  it  a  real  fair  and  place  of  en¬ 
tertainment  of  high  class  for  everyone” 
was  the  way  he  summed  up  the  reason 
for  success.  Mr.  Taylor  had  been  over 


some  excellent  showings  too.  Burrill 
Peck  of  Watertown  won  two  cups  with 
his  poultry — the  cup  offered  by  A.  H.  Her¬ 
rick  &  Son  of  Watertown  for  the  best 
individual  exhibit  and  one  by  the  Tioga 
Mills  of  Oswego  for  the  best  pair  of 
young  birds. 

Wendell  Wicks  of  Oxbow  had  the  best 
heifer  under  1  year  winning  a  cup  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Northern  New  York  Trust 
Co. :  Howard  Andrus  of  Rutland  had  the 
best  yearling  heifer  which  brought  him  a 
cup  by  the  Jefferson  County  National 
Bank ;  and  Marjorie  Scott  won  the  Water- 
town  National  Bank  cup  for  the  best  bull 
under  1  year.  There  were  a  lot  of  other 
notable  exhibits  but  lack  of  space  pre¬ 
vents  telling  about  them.  It  certainly 
speaks  well  for  the  future  of  Jefferson 
County  farms  to  have  so  many  young  peo¬ 
ple  coming  up  with  the  ideas  and  ex¬ 
perience  that  they  are  gaining  from  this 
type  of  work. 

Grange  Starts  Forest  Planting 

Silas  Wright  Grange  of  Canton,  has 
gone  quietly  ahead  in  reforestation  work 
and  now  has  20  acres  planted  and  coming 
nicely,  with  the  plan  in  view  of  continu¬ 
ing  during  the  coming  years.  While  not 
saying  much  about  it,  many  of  the 
granges  are  carrying  on  activities  that 
are  not  only  of  value  to  their  communi¬ 
ties,  but  of  interest  to  others  as  well. 


W.  I.  Roe 


Watch  Out  For  This 
Man 

MERICAN  Agriculturist  sub¬ 
scribers  around  Gouverneur, 
New  York  report  a  man  calling 
on  them  saying  he  is  renewing 
American  Agriculturist  insurance 
policies.  He  signs  his  name  as 
V.  F.  Irolli,  300  Cortland  Ave., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  as  representing 
the  Universal  Community  Service. 
He  is  described  as  short,  thick 
set,  large  brown  eyes,  wearing 
a  blue  suit  and  a  hat  that  turns 
down  on  the  side  and  drives  a 
Ford  with  a  trunk  on  the  back,  all 
black. 

This  man  has  absolutely  no 
authority  to  in  any  way  renew 
North  American  Accident  insur¬ 
ance  policies  held  by  American 
Agriculturist  subscribers.  Ap¬ 
parently  he  is  defrauding  the 
people  by  making  false  state¬ 
ments.  Our  subscribers  are 
warned  against  giving  renewals 
of  their  subscriptions  or  renewals 
of  their  insurance  policies  to  any 
man  or  woman  who  does  not 
carry  an  official  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  receipt  book  and  an  au¬ 
thorization  card  signed  by  the 
circulation  manager  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist. 

It  is  reported  that  this  man 
collects  $2  for  the  policies  and 
promises  a  different  policy.  Any 
subscribers  having  dealings  with 
this  man  please  notify  the  Service 
Bureau,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New 
York,  at  once. 


showing  the  Franklin  County  farmers 
how  his  Wadsworth  snow  plows  would 
help  them  to  deliver  their  lacteal  fluid  at 
the  milk  stations  on  time  during  the  sea¬ 
son  of  snow.  As  John  Whitcomb  over 
Malone  way  says  that  they  have  nine 
months  winter  and  three  months  spring, 
it  would  seem  that  Mr.  Taylor  might  do 
the  milk  producers  a  lot  of  good  in  this 
way  too. 

4-H  Club  in  Front 

While  speaking  of  fairs,  the  Jefferson 
County  4-H  Club  members  made  a  grand 
showing  at  the  state  fair  again  this  year. 
The  girls  demonstration  team  consisting 
of  Esther  Kendall  and  Isobelle  Webb  of 
Mannsville  took  second  place  with  20 
olubs  competing;  the  boys’  team — Harold 
George  and  Francis  Dickhaut  of  Redwood 
T-took  second  place  with  19  entered,  mak- 
'og  Jefferson  the  only  county  to  place 
f'vo  teams.  Wendell  Wicks  of  Oxbox 
took  the  breed  championship  with  his 
Ayrshire  heifer  and  Clyde  Kirk  of  Adams 
took  the  breed  championship  with  his 
Grown  Swiss  heifer.  These  two  boys  with 
Gloyd  Curtis  of  Watertown  w'ho  made 
the  state  judging  team  will  attend  the 
National  Dairy  Show.  Tw'^elve  of  the  20 
^nimals  taken  down,  competing  with  a 
“Old  of  248,  made  a  placing  in  the  judging, 
^•od  the  poultry  exhibit  got  second  place 
°“t  of  some  16  entries. 

At  the  Jefferson  County  fair  there  were 


Central  New  York  Farm 
Notes 

HE  dry  spell  of  the  last  two  weeks 
has  checked  potato  blight  a  little  in 
Central  New  York  but  most  of  the 
fields  that  have  not  been  very 
thoroughly  sprayed  are  already  badly 
blighted.  We  will  expect  to  find  con¬ 
siderable  rot  at  digging  time  and  some 
more  after  the  potatoes  are  stored. 

Last  week  we  drove  up  through  the 
Danish  cabbage  section  in  Cortland  and 
Onondaga  counties.  Cabbage  has 
suffered  a  great  deal  from  the  dry 
weather  in  August  and  September.  It 
made  a  fine  start  in  early  July  and  al¬ 
though  the  acreage  is  light  it  gave 
promise  of  a  good  crop  until  the  dry 
weather  came  on. 

Expect  Good  Cabbage  Prices 

Last  week  we  saw  very  few  really 
good  fields.  The  rainfall  in  July,  Au-‘ 
gust  and  September  is  almost  a  per¬ 
fect  indicator  of  the  yield  of  cabbage. 
The  crop  will  be  light  and  price  ought 
to  be  good  during  the  fall.  These  last 
few  years  the  price  after  Christmas  is 
controlled  by  the  southern  crop.  In¬ 
creased  shipments  of  cabbage  from  the 
southern  states  have  hit  the  growers 
of  shipping  cabbage  and  the  cabbage 
storehouse  men  pretty  hard. 

One  of  the  new  things  found  out  about 
potatoes  rotting  in  storage  is  that  pota¬ 
toes  that  have  been  bruised  or  cut  in  dig¬ 
ging  are  more  apt  to  rot  if  they  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  lay  on  the  ground  before  they 
are  picked  up.  This  fall  many  farmei's 
will  follow  picking  up  as  fast  as  possible 
after  digging  and  put  the  potatoes  in  the 
cellar  in  a  moist  condition,  rather  than 
let  them  lay  on  the  ground  for  a  very 
long  period. 

Outlook  Brighter  for  Dairymen 

With  the  price  of  milk  up  a  little  and 
feed  prices  staying  where  they  are,  and 
with  a  pretty  fair  crop  of  ensilage  corn 
and  hay  coming  through,  this  looks  like 
a  reasonably  good  season  for  dairymen. 
Farmers  around  here  have  some  difficulty 
getting  excited  over  the  farm  relief  part 
of  the  political  situation.  Andrew  Nye, 
who  lives  up  the  road  a  bit  from  Dryden, 
says  that  the  farm  relief  looks  to  him  like 
the  relief  felt  by  a  candidate  when  he  is 
certain  of  the  farm  vote. — C.  T. 


New  York  County  Notes 

Hamilton  County  — H  ere,  as  else- 
where,  frequent  rains  have  delayed  hay¬ 
ing  and  much  of  the  hay  has  ‘‘gone  back 
into  the  ground.”  While  no  frosts  have 
yet  hit  the  valleys  and  farm  sections, 
there  is  evidence  that  there  has  been 
frost  quite  low  on  the  mountains  which 
are  already  showing  their  gay  autumn 
colors.  It  is  a  matter  of  only  a  few  days 
before  frost  as  the  season  is  extremely 
short  in  this  county.  Market  poultry  is 
very  scarce,  the  heavy  culling  having 
been  done  during  the  season  of  summer 
boarders.  The  State  camp-sites  are  prac¬ 
tically  deserted,  as  are  the  hotels  and 
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IONJ0YAW  iVIIIIR4C© 
5®  IMSrS- 

Compare  it  with 
Costliest  Radios  | 


RETURN  EVERYTHING,  OUR 
EXPENSE,  UNLESS  DELIGHTED 


fACfORY  PIRIICIES 


SAVIR  5011 


Choice  of  Cabinets 
AC  or  Battery  Sets 

30  Days' 

Trial 


Graceful  Spinet 
coneole,  genu¬ 
ine  walnut. 
Cholceof  speak¬ 
ers.  Also  comes 
In  Radio-Phono¬ 
graph  Oomb'n. 


A  La-Boy  Con¬ 
sole  that  costs 
little.  Dynamic 
PowerSpeaker. 


Popular  fnexpen- 
sWe  combina¬ 
tion.  Set  on  table 
speaker. 


New  •  type  arm¬ 
chair  console  of 
genuine  walnut- 
latest  speakera. 


Latest 
Powerful  “New 


UltraR 


Electric 

AC-8 

$71«o 


Cathedral  Toned,  Snper  Selective,  Long  Distance  Getters 

Battery  or  Electric  AC  Sets 

Enjoy  any  Miraco  30  days  in  your 
home.  Return  everything,  our  expense, 
unless  delighted  YOUR  VERDICT 
FINAL.  Send  for  latest  catalog  and 
Amazing  Special  Wholesale  Price  Offer. 

America’s  big,  old,  reliable  Radio  Cor¬ 
poration  springs  its  9th  annual  sensation! 

Latest  shielded  1-dial,  Super -powered, 
hum-free  Electric  AC  and  newest  battery 
sets  of  finest  construction  and  costliest 
features  at  astounding  low  factory  prices. 

Compare  with  radios  at  2  to  4  times  the  price — 
unless  your  Miraco  proves  itself  the  MOST  SELEC¬ 
TIVE.  RICHEST.  CLEAREST  TONED  and 
MOST  POWERFUL  DISTANCE  GETTER.dqn’t 
biw!  Miracoshave  phonograph  pick-up  connection. 

Delighted  thousands  report  programs  from  Coast 
to  Coast,  Canada,  Cuba,  Mexico,  with  magnificent 
clear,  cathedral  tone.  3  year  guarantee  on  each  set. 

Choice  of  beautiful  consoles,  metal  or  wood  table 
cabinets,  latest  dynamic  power  speakers,  radio- 
phonogranh  combinations.  _ 

^  Insure  complete  satisfaction,  save  or  make  much 
money — deal  direct  with  a  big  old  maker  of  fine 
radios — 9th  successful  year.  Get  amazing  offer! 

MIDWEST  RADIO  CORFN,  454-CS  Miraco  BIdg.,Cincinnati,0. 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG,  AMAZING  SPECIAL  FACTORY  OFFER, 
testimony  of  NEARBV  USERS— All  the  proof  you  want— of  our 
honesty,  fairness,  size,  financial  integrity,  radio  exMtienco  and  th® 
performance  of  our  aeta — includiog  Amazing  Factory  Offer — sent  with 
catalog. 


Electric 

AC-9 

$83Zf 


Big 

Discounts 

and 

Exeluaive  Ter¬ 
ritory  to  User- 
Agents  on  Bat- 
teryor  AC  Elec¬ 
tric  Outfits 


we\ 


MIDWEST  RADIO  CORP’N 

9th  Successful  Year 
454-GS  Miraco  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

WITHOUT  OBLIGATION,  send  free  cataloir.  Amezlns 


THIS  COUPON 
IS  NOT 
AN  ORDER 


Special  Factory  Otior.  teutlmouy  of  Desrby  users,  etc.  QUser  Q  AKeot  Q  Dssler 


^  ■  NAME 

"if  •  ADDRESS 


PAP  EC  FEED  GRINDER 

^  Hammer  Type 

Finer  Quality — More  Capacity — Feeds  Itself 
GRINDS  ALL  GRAINS,  ROUGHAGES,  ETC. 

Built  to  Papec  standards — for  Papec  guaranteed  performance.  Amazing, 
ASTOUNDING  new  features:  automatic  feed  control — finer  QUALITY  grind¬ 
ing — unusual  capacity — -low  speed  design  for  tractor  use — attractive  price. 

Customers  Delighted — Demonstrations  Excel  Claims 

“Saved  me  $100  first  month  grinding  alfalfa  for  125  hogs|’ — “rapidly  pay¬ 
ing  for  itself  Thursdays  on  custom  work  for  neighbors’’— “capacity  double 
my  burr  mill,  feed  much  finer.”  Sure  death  to  corn  borers. 

Our  demonstrations  prove  our  every  claim.  Ask  for  folder  No,  20  and 
prices.  Tell  us  the  kind  of  grinding  desired;  we’ll  send  sample. 

Papec  Machine  Co*  Shortsville,  New  York 


The  Name  Guarantees  The  Quality/ 


boarding  houses  after  a  most  prosperous 
season.  Potatoes  are  being  dug;  many 
are  rotten  but  where  the  seed  was  treat¬ 
ed,  no  disease  has  been  found.— C.  D.  Y. 

Sullivan  County —Potatoes  are  rotting 
very  badly  and  only  a  few  in  a  hill. 
Peaches  seem  to  be  quite  plentiful  and 
are  selling  from  60  cents  to  $1.00  for  a 
14  quart  basket.  Tomatoes  are  $1.00  a 
basket.  Eggs  sell  for  50  cents  a  dozen 
and  butter  for  40  cents.  Work  is  rapidly 
going  on  in  the  flooded  section  to  put  in 
new  bridges  and  repair  the  roads.  Every¬ 
one  is  busy  trying  to  build  new  buildings 
and  clear  their  land  of  the  drift  wood. 
Cabbage  is  a  very  poor  crop  as  it  doesn’t 
seem  to  head  well.  Beans  rot  before  they 
ripen.  A  few  are  not  through  haying  and 
many  are  filling  their  silos. — P.  E. 

Tioga  County— Tioga  County  has  just 
held  its  annual  fair  and  one  person,  Gil¬ 
bert  Truman  of  Owego  attended  the  first 
fair  held  here  and  has  also  attended  every 
succeeding  one.  This  is  a  most  remarka¬ 
ble  record.  The  nine  granges  of  the 
county  (each  but  one)  put  on  an  exhibit 
which  was  said  to  be  the  best  display 
they  ever  made  and  many  have  been  fine. 
The  Fair  management  allows  each 
grange  $100.00  for  putting  on  an  exhibition 
and  a  banner  goes  to  the  grange  which  is 
adjudged  the  best.  The  grange  holds  this 
banner  as  long  as  its  exhibits  are  so  ad¬ 
judged. 

We  had  beautiful  weather  all  through 
the  five  days  of  the  fair  and  since. 
Farmers  are  somewhat  surprised  that  the 


stripped  and  broken  corn  has  rallied  to 
a  great  extent  and  that  is  all  that  has 
saved  some  of  the  farmers  from  desperate 
methods.  One  man  who  had  a  big  acre¬ 
age  of  oats  and  buckwheat  finds  these 
crops  almost  a  total  loss.  He  said  per¬ 
haps  he  might  get  his  seed  oats  back 
but  no  more — if  as  many — and  his  buck¬ 
wheat  was  entirely  lost.  The  entire 
ground  is  as  bare  as  the  center  of  the 
highway.  Fortunately  for  all  concerned, 
this  hail  came  on  only  in  a  streak  and  not 
many  were  badly  affected  though  the  fre¬ 
quent  high  winds  have  succeeded  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  high  heavy  corn  down  on  the 
ground. 

Silos  are  being  filled  in  some  sections 
though  most  of  the  farmers  want  the 
corn  to  ear  more  heavily  before  putting 
in  silos.  A  little  frost  was  felt  on  some 
of  the  farms  but  no  damage  was  done. 
Fruits  are  coming  on  and  it  is  hoped  that 
those  who  have  fruit  trees  and  vines 
will  have  plenty  for  their  own  use.  Many 
garden  vegetables  are  being  canned. 
Pressure  canners  are  being  used  which 
insures  good  keeping  qualities  and  more 
is  being  canned  each  year  on  the  farms. 
This  cuts  down  the  cost  of  living.  Rain 
is  badly  needed  yet  those  who  have  oats 
out  are  hoping  to  get  them  in  before 
being  soaked.  Threshing  the  winter, 
spring  and  summer  grains  has  been  done 
to  a  great  extent  and  the  greatest  draw¬ 
back  is  the  lack  of  efficient  help.  Many 
complain  that  they  are  unable  to  procure 
work  yet  a  farmer  cannot  hire  these  peo¬ 
ple  for  love  or  money. — Mrs.  D.  D.  B. 
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CHAD  felt  the  master’s  look,  and  he 
did  not  begin  playing  again,  but  put 
the  banjo  down  by  his  chair  and  the 
dance  came  to  an  end.  Once  more 
Chad  saw  the  master  look,  this  time 
at  Sintha,  who  was  leaning  against 
the  wall  with  a  sturdy  youth  in  a 
fringed  hunting-shirt  bending  over 
her — his  elbow  against  a  log  directly 
over  her  shoulder.  Sintha  saw  the 
look,  too,  and  she  answered  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  toss  of  her  head,  but  when  Caleb 
Hazel  turned  to  go  out  the  door,  Chad 
saw  that  the  girl’s  eyes  followed  him. 
A  little  later,  Chad  went  out  too,  and 
found  the  master  at  the  corner  of  the 
fence  and  looking  at  a  low  red  star 
whose  rich,  peaceful  light  came 
through  a  gap  in  the  hills.  Chad  shy¬ 
ly  drew  near  him,  hoping  in  some  way 
to  get  a  kindly  word,  but  the  master 
was  so  absorbed  that  he  did  not  see  or 
hear  the  boy  and  Chad  awed  by  the 
stern,  solemn,  face,  withdrew  and 
without  a  word  to  anybody,  climbed 
into  the  loft  and  went  to  bed.  He  could 
hear  every  stroke  on  the  floor  below, 
every  call  of  the  prompter,  and  the 
rude  laughter  and  banter,  but  he  gave 
little  heed  to  it  all.  For  he  lay  think¬ 
ing  of  Caleb  Hazel  and  listening  again 
to  the  stories  he  and  the  cattle-dealer 
had  told  him  about  the  wonderful  set¬ 
tlements.  “God’s  Country,’’  the  dealer 
always  called  it,  and  such  it  must  be, 
if  what  he  and  the  master  said  was 
true.  By  and  by  the  steady  beat  of 
feet  under  him,  the  swift  notes  of  the 
banjo,  the  calls  of  the  prompter  and 
the  laughter  fused,  became  inarticu¬ 
late,  distant — ceased.  And  Chad,  as 
he  was  wont  to  do,  journeyed  on  to 
God’s  Country”  in  his  dreams. 

IV 

THE  COMING  OF  THE  TIDE 

WHILE  the  corn  grew,  school  went 
on  and,  like  <the  corn,  Chad’s 
schooling  put  forth  leaves  and  bore- 
fruit  rapidly.  The  boy’s  mind  was  as 
clear  as  his  eye  and,  like  a  mountain- 
pool,  gave  back  every  image  that 
passed  before  it.  Not  a  word  dropped 
from  the  master’s  lips  that  he  failed 
to  hear  and  couldn’t  repeat,  and,  in  a 
month,  he  had  put  Dolph  and  Rube, 
who,  big  as  they  were,  had  little  more 
than  learned  the  alphabet,  to  open 
shame;  and  he  won  immunity  with  his 
fists  from  gibe  and  insult  from  every 
boy  within  his  inches  in  school — in¬ 
cluding  Tad  Dillon,  who  came  in  time 
to  know  that  it  was  good  to  let  tlje 
boy  alone.  He  worked  like  a  little 
slave  about  the  house,  and,  like  Jack, 
won  his  way  into  the  hearts  of  old 
Joel  and  his  wife,  and  even  of  Dolph 
and  Rube,  in  spite  of  their  soreness 
over  Chad’s  having  spelled  them  both 
down  before  the  whole  school.  As 
for  Tall  Tom,  he  took  as  much  pride 
as  the  school-master  in  the  boy,  and 
in  town,  at  the  grist-mill,  the  cross¬ 
roads,  or  blacksmith  shop,  never  failed 
to  tell  the  story  of  the  dog  and  the 
boy,  whenever  there  was  a  soul  to  lis¬ 
ten.  And  as  for  Melissa,  while  she 
ruled  him  like  a  queen  and  Chad  paid 
sturdy  and  uncomplaining  homage,  she 
would  have  scratched  out  the  eyes  of 
her  own  brothers  had  he  dared  to  lay  - 
a  finger  on  the  boy.  For  Chad  had 
God’s  own  gift — to  win  love  from  all 
but  enemies  and  nothing  but  respect 
and  fear  from  them.  Every  morning, 
soon  after  daybreak,  he  stalked  ahead 
of  the  little  girl  to  school,  with  Dolph 
and  Rube  lounging  along  behind,  and, 
an  hour  before  sunset,  stalked  back  in 
the  same  way  home  again.  When 
not  at  school,  the  two  fished  and 
played  together — inseparable. 

Corn  was  ripe  now,  and  school 
closed  and  Chad  went  with  the  men 
into  the  fields  and  did  his  part,  strip¬ 
ping  the  gray  blades  from  the  yellow 


stalks,  binding  them  into  sheaves, 
stowing  them  away  under  the  low 
roof  of  the  big  barn,  or  stacking  them 
tent-like  in  the  fields — leaving  each 
ear  perched  like  a  big  roosting  bird 
on  each  lone  stalk.  And  when  the 
autumn  came,  there  were  husking 
parties  and  dances  and  much  merri¬ 
ment;  and,  night  after  night,  Chad 
saw  Sintha  and  the  school-master  in 
front  of  the  fire — “settin’  up” — close 
together  with  their  arms  about  each 
other’s  necks  and  whispering.  And 
there  were  quilting  parties  and  house¬ 
warmings  and  house-raisings — one 
that  was  of  great  importance  to  Caleb 
Hazel  and  to  Chad.  For,  one  morn- 


attitude  one  day  and  made  fun  of  him 
before  all  the  others.  He  tried  some 
high-sounding  phrases  on  Melissa,  and 
Melissa  told  him  he  must  be  crazy. 
Once,  even,  he  tried  to  kiss  her  hand 
gallantly  and  she  slapped  his  face. 
Undaunted,  he  made  a  lance  of  white 
ash,  threaded  some  loose  yarn  into 
Melissa’s  colors,  as  he  told  himself, 
sneaked  into  the  barn,  where  Beelze¬ 
bub  was  tied,  got  on  the  sheep’s  back 
and,  as  the  old  ram  sprang  forward, 
couched  his  lance  at  the  trough  and 
shattered  it  with  a  thrill  that  left  him 
trembling  for  half  an  hour.  It  was 
too  good  to  give  up  that  secret  joust 
and  he  made  another  lance  and  es¬ 


The  Story  Thus  Far 

CHAD  plans  to  leave  “Lonesome”  with  his  dog,  “Jack.”  His  foster 
parents  are  both  dead  from  the  plague  and  plans  have  been  laid  to 
bind  Chad  out  to  a  hard  fisted  neighbor.  After  the  funeral,  Chad  col¬ 
lects  a  rifle,  some  powder,  and  shot  and  a  haversack  and  with  “Jack” 
by  his  side,  starts  out  for  unknown  parts.  They  sleep  on  the  mountain, 
and  late  the  next  day,  with  ammunition  almost  exhausted,  Chad  decides 
that  it  is  necessary  to  start  down  the  other  side  of  the  mountain.  Along 
toward  evening  they  find  a  cow — evidence  that  a  house  is  near — and  as 
they  follow  her  down  the  mountain,  they  suddenly  come  on  a  group  of 
boys  and  a  dog.  Chad  has  no  desire  to  meet  the  world  as  an  enemy 
but  it  appears  that  trouble  may  be  unavoidable.  The  dog  and  two  boys 
start  a  fight,  but  Chad  and  Jack  give  such  a  good  account  of  themselves 
that  the  three  Turner  boys  take  them  home  where  they  get  a  good 
meal  and  a  night’s  lodging.  Chad  and  Jack  endear  themselves  to  the 
Turners  who  send  him  to  the  nearby  hill  school.  Chad  is  quick  to  grasp 
his  lessons.  He  and  Caleb  Hazel  the  schoolmaster  are  attracted  to 
each  other.  Hazel  tells  him  of  the  country  beyond  the  hills. 


ing,  Sintha-  disappeared  and  came 
back  with  the  tall  young  hunter  in 
the  deerskin  leggings — blushing  fu¬ 
riously — a  bride.  At  once  old  Joel 
gave  them  some  cleared  land  at  the 
head  of  a  creek;  the  neighbors  came 
in  to  build  them  a  cabin,  and  among 
them  all,  none  worked  harder  than  the 
school-master;  and  no  one  but  Chad 
guessed  how  sorely  hit  he  was. 

Meanwhile,  the  woods  high  and  low 
were  ringing  with  the  mellow  echoes 
of  axes,  ,and  the  thundering  crash  of 
big  trees  along  the  mountain-side ; 
for  already  the  hillsmen  were  felling 
trees  while  the  sap  was  in  the  roots, 
so  that  they  could  lie  all  winter,  dry 
better  and  float  better  in  the  spring, 
when  the  rafts  were  taken  down  the 
river  to  the  little  capital  in  the  Blue- 
grass.  And  Caleb  Hazel  said  that  he 
would  go  down  on  a  raft  in  the  spring 
and  perhaps  Chad  could  go  with  him 
— who  knew?  For  the  school-master 
had  now  made  up  his  mind  finally — 
he  would  go  out  into  the  world  and 
make  his  way  out  there;  and  nobody 
but  Chad  noticed  that  his  decision 
came  only  after,  and  only  a  little 
while  after,  the  house-raising  at  the 
head  of  the  creek. 

When  winter  came,  school  opened 
again,  and  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays 
and  cold  snowy  nights,  Chad  and  the 
school-master — for  he  too  lived  at  the 
Turners’  now — sat  before  the  fire  in 
the  kitchen,  and  the  school-master 
read  to  him  from  “Ivanhoe”  and  “The 
Talisman,”  which  he  had  brought 
from  the  Bluegrass,  and  from  the 
Bible  which  had  been  his  own  since  he 
was  a  child.  And  the  boy  drank  in 
the  tales  until  he  was  drunk  with  them 
and  learned  the  conscious  scorn  of  a 
lie,  the  conscious  love  of  truth  and 
pride  in  courage,  and  the  conscious 
reverence  for  women  that  make  the 
essence  of  chivalry  as  distinguished 
from  the  unthinking  code  of  brave, 
simple  people.  He  adopted  the  mas¬ 
ter’s  dignified  phraseology  as  best  he 
could;  he  watched  him,  as  the  master 
stood  before  the  fire  with  his  hands 
under  his  coat-tails,  his  chin  raised, 
and  his  eyes  dreamily  upward,  and 
Tall  Tom  caught  the  boy  in  just  this 


sayed  another  tournament,  but  this 
time  Beelzebub  butted  the  door  open 
and  sprang  with  a  loud  ba-a-a  into  the 
yard  and  charged  for  the  gate — in  full 
view  of  old  Joel,  the  three  brothers, 
and  the  schoolmaster,  who  were  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  road.  Instinctively,  Chad 
swung  on  in  spite  of  the  roar  of  laugh¬ 
ter  and  astonishment  that  greeted  him 
and,  as  Tom  banged  the  gate,  the  ram 
swerved  and  Chad  shot  off  sidewise  as 
from  a  catapult  and  dropped,  a  most 
unheroic  little  knight,  in  the  mire. 
That  ended  Chad’s  chivalry  in  the  hills 
for  in  the  roars  of  laughter  that  greet¬ 
ed  him,  Chad  recognized  Caleb  Hazel’s 
as  the  loudest.  If  he  laughed,  chiv¬ 
alry  could  never  thrive  there,  and 
Chad  gave  it  up;  but  the  seeds  were 
sown. 

The  winter  passed,  and  what  a  time 
Chad  and  Jack  had,  snaking  logs  out 
of  the  mountains  with  two,  four,  six 
— yes,  even  eight  yoke  of  oxen,  when 
the  log  was  the  heart  of  a  monarch 
oak  or  poplar— snaking  them  to  the 
chute;  watching  them  roll  and  whirl 
and  leap  like  jack-straws  from  end  to 
end  down  the  steep  incline  and,  with 
one  last  shoot  in  the  air,  roll,  shaking, 
quivering,  into  a  mighty  heap  on  the 
bank  of  Kingdom  Come.  And  then 
the  “rafting”  of  those  logs — dragging 
them  into  the  pool  of  the  creek,  lash¬ 
ing  them  together  with  saplings  driven 
to  the  logs  with  wooden  pins  in  auger- 
holes — w  a  d  i  n  g  about,  meanwhile, 
waist  deep  in  the  cold  water:  and  the 
final  lashing  of  the  raft  to  a  near-by 
tree  with  a  grape-vine  cable — to  await 
the  coming  of  a  “tide.” 

Would  that  tide  never  come  ?  It 
seemed  not.  The  spring  ploughing 
was  over,  the  corn  planted;  there  had 
been  rain  after  rain,  but  gentle  rains 
only.  There  had  been  prayers  for  rain : 

“0‘  Lord,”  said  the  circuit-rider,  “we 
do  not  presume  to  dictate  to  Thee,  but 
we  need  rain,  an’  need  it  mighty  bad. 
We  do  not  presume  to  dictate,  but,  if 
it  pleases  Thee,  send  us,  not  a  gentle 
sizzle-sozzle,  but  a  sod-soaker,  O  Lord, 
a  gully-washer.  Give  us  a  tide,  O 
Lord!”  Sunrise  and  sunset,  old  Joel 
turned  his  eye  to  the  east  and  the  west 
and  shook  his  head.  Tall  Tom  did  the 


same,  and  Dolph  and  Rube  studied  the 
heavens  for  a  sign.  The  school-master 
grew  visibly  impatient  and  Chad  was 
in  a  fever  of  restless  expectancy.  The 
old  mother  had  made  him  a  suit  of 
clothe  s — mountain-clothes — for  the 
trip.  Old  Joel  gave  him  a  five-dollar 
bill  for  his  winter’s  work.  Even  Jack 
seemed  to  know  that  something  un¬ 
usual  was  on  hand  and  hung  closer 
about  the  house,  for  fear  he  might  be 
left  behind. 

Softly  at  last,  one  night,  came  the 
patter  of  little  feet  on  the  roof  and 
passed — came  again  and  paused;  and 
then  there  was  a  rush  and  a  steady 
roar  that  wakened  Chad  and  thrilled 
him  as  he  lay  listening.  It  did  not  last 
long,  but  the  river  was  muddy  enough 
and  high  enough  for  the  Turner 
brothers  to  float  the  raft  slowly  out 
from  the  mouth  of  Kingdom  Come  and 
down  in  front  of  the  house,  where  it 
was  anchored  to  a  huge  sycamore  in 
plain  sight.  At  noon  the  clouds  gath¬ 
ered  and  old  Joel  gave  up  his  trip  to 
town. 

“Hit’ll  begin  in  about  an  hour,  boys," 
he  said,  and  in  an  hour  it  did  begin, 
There  was  to  be  no  doubt  about  this 
flood.  At  dusk,  the  river  had  risen  two 
feet  and  the  raft  was  pulling  at  its 
cable  like  an  awakening  sea-monster, 
Meanwhile,  the  mother  had  cooked  a 
great  pone  of  corn-bread,  three  feet  in 
diameter,  and  had  ground  coffee  and 
got  sides  of  bacon  ready.  All  night  it 
poured  and  the  dawn  came  near,  only 
to  darken  into  gray  again.  But  the 
river — the  river!  The  roar  of  it  filled 
the  woods.  The  frothing  hem  of  it 
swished  through  the  tops  of  the  trees 
and  through  the  underbrush,  high  on 
the  mountain-side.  Arched  slightly 
in  the  middle,  for  the  river  was  still 
rising,  it  leaped  and  surged,  tossing 
tawny  mane  and  fleck  and  foam  as  it 
thundered  along — a  mad,  molten  mass 
of  yellow  struck  into  gold  by  the  lift 
of  the  sun.  And  there  the  raft,  no 
longer  the  awkward  monster  it  was  the 
day  before,  floated  like  a  lily-pad, 
straining  at  the  cable  as  lightly  as  a 
greyhound  leaping  against  its  leash. 

The  neighbors  were  gathered  to 
watch  the  departure — old  Jerry  Budd, 
blacksmith  and  “yarb  doctor,”  and  his 
folks;  the  Cultons  and  Middletons,  and 
even  the  Dillons — little  Tad  and  Whiz- 
zer — and  all.  And  a  bright  picture  of 
Arcadia  the  simple  folk  made,  the  men 
in  homespun  and  the  women  with  their 
brilliant  shawls,  as  they  stood  on  the 
bank  laughing,  calling  to  one  another, 
and  jesting  like  children.  All  were 
aboard  now  and  there  was  no  kissing 
nor  shaking  hands  in  the  farewell.  The 
good  old  mother  stood  on  the  bank, 
with  Melissa  holding  to  her  apron  and 
looking  at  Chad  gravely. 

“Take  good  keer  o’  yo’self,  Chad,” 
she  said  kindly,  and  then  she  looked 
down  at  the  little  girl.  “He’s  a-comin' 
back,  honey — Chad’s  a-comin’  back.” 
And  Chad  nodded  brightly,  but  Melissa 
drew  her  apron  across  her  mouth, 
dropped  her  eyes  to  the  old  rifle  in  the 
boy’s  lap,  and  did  not  smile. 

All  were  aboard  now — Dolph  and 
Rube,  old  Squire  Middleton,  and  the 
school-master,  all  except  Tall  Tom 
who  stood  by  the  tree  to  unwind  the 
cable. 

“Hold  on!”  shouted  the  Squire. 

A  raft  shot  suddenly  around  the 
bend  above  them  and  swept  past  with 
the  Dillon  brothers,  Jake  and  Jerry, 
nephews  of  old  Tad  Dillon,  at  bow  and 
stern — passed  with  a  sullen  wave  fro© 
Jerry  and  a  good-natured  smile  fro® 
stupid  Jake. 

“All  right,”  Tom  shouted,  and  he  un¬ 
wound  the  great  brown  pliant  vine 
from  the  sycamore  and  leaped  aboard. 
Just  then  there  was  a  mad  howl  be¬ 
hind  the  house  and  a  gray  streak  of 

{Continued  on  Page  14^ 
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Aunt  Janet’s  Counsel  Corner 

Fall  Can  Be  Anything  But  Melancholy  As  We  Store  for  the  Winter 

^  _ _ _ 1.1^.  M  «« A  ^ 


Very  soon  we’ll  be  tucking  our¬ 
selves  in  for  the  cold  days,  tighten¬ 
ing  up  the  cracks  where  the  wind  gets 
through,  pulling  out  the  warm  com¬ 
fortables,  sweaters,  coats  and  dresses. 
With  this  season  of  adjustment  will 
come  a  looking  over  and  possible  dis¬ 
carding  of  garments  which  have  been 
outgrown  or  laid  aside  for  some  rea¬ 
son.  Many  of  these  articles  are  still 
usable  as  they  are  or  contain  enough 
good  material  to  make  over  into  chil¬ 
dren’s  clothing. 

Recently  Aunt  Janet  has  had  a  great 
many  requests  for  clothing,  chiefly 
from  people  with  several  children  who 
need  school  clothing  and  who  were  hav¬ 
ing  a  very  hard  time  to  provide  it.  If 
any  of  our  readers  have  articles  which 
they  would  like  to  have  put  to  good  use, 
write  to  Aunt  Janet  for  names,  ages, 
and  addresses  of  the  families  who  have 
indicated  their  desire  for  them.  In 
most  cases  the  writer  of  the  request 
has  indicated  her  willingness  to  pay 
postage. 

I  heard  a  speaker  say  once  that  prac¬ 
tically  everybody  had  an  innate  desire 
to  be  of  service  in  some  way.  Judging 
from  the  way  our  A.  A.  family  has  al¬ 
ways  responded  to  any  appeal  for  help 
that  speaker  knew  whereof  he 'spoke. 

Now  that  days  are  growing  shorter 
and  the  sunshine  less  and  less.  Aunt 
Janet  is  concerned  that  all  the  great 
A.A.  family  absorb  those  life-sustain¬ 
ing  rays  against  the  dark  season  to 
come.  It  is  always  a  real  grief  to  hear 
of  the  avalanche  of  colds,  flu,  pneu¬ 
monia  and  other  cold  weather  illnesses. 
Now  is  the  time  to  get  in  good  con¬ 
dition  physically  and  not  wait  until 
trouble  starts.  We  hope  that  the  cel¬ 
lars  will  be  filled  with  plenty  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruits  to  help  maintain  the 
right  balance  in  food.  What  a  blessing 
it  is  that  we  can  be  provided  bounti¬ 
fully  with  such  fine  aids  to  health  as 
cabbage  and  carrots.  Of  course  there 
are  -  many  others  but  I  know  of  no 
farmer  who  could  not  have  at  least 
these  two  as  a  mainstay  if  he  would. 
—Aunt  Janet. 


bined  with  sausage  but  do  not  know. 
It  is  delicious  but  have  never  been  able 
to  get  the  recipe. 

If  the  contributor  had  kept  a  file  of 
our  recipes  she'  would  discover  that  she 
has  the  very  recipe  which  she  requests, 
namely  that  of  one  which  combines 
cabbage  and  chopped  meat.  However, 
some  of  our  readers  may  have  a  differ¬ 
ent  one  which  they  can  send  for 
E.  M.  Y.  _____ 

Give  Your  Baby  the 
Right  Start 

ARTICLE  3 

SOME  women  boast  plaintively  of  the 
one  or  more  teeth  they  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  each  new  baby!  A  little  care 
would  avoid  this  in  nearly  all  cases. 
Eat  plenty  of  food  containing  bone  and 
teeth-forming  materials,  drink  much 


fortable  and  frequently  is  the  result  of 
neglect  and  carelessness.  Regular 
habits  are  of  greatest  importance. — 
MABELLE  ROBERT. 


Use 


it  your  way . 


Dutch  Girl  Laundry  Bag 


Study  in  Comfort 

I  WONDER  if  mothers  have  to  plan 
for  the  comfort  of  the  children  dur¬ 
ing  the  evenings  when  they  must  study. 

I  found  that  one  large  table  was  not 
as  good  as  a  small  table  for  each  child, 
for  a  jar  from  an  eraser  will  make 
vibrations  in  even  the  strongest  table 
and  then  comes  the  usual,  “Quit  that,” 
and  an  answer.  Time  is  wasted,  and 
often  an  argument  is  started  that  spoils 
the  study  hour. 

I  have  small  folding  sewing  tables, 
one  for  each  child  and  on  them  is  laid 
an  oilcloth  cover.  This  makes  a  smooth 
surface  on  the  top  of  the  table  that  is 
worn  and  prevents  ink  spots  on  any 
of  them. 

It  prevents  the  usual  lead  pencil 
marks  too,  of  course  some  boys  may 
not  use  their  pencils  to  add  or  make 
the  usual  circles  or  lines  when  they 
are  thinking  but  mine  do,  and  this 
simple  cover  keeps  the  tables  new  and 
clcSfii 

A  tin  candy  box  with  a  cover  holds 
each  boy’s  pencils  and  tools  for  work. 
One  box  is  deep  enough  to  hold  a  bot¬ 
tle  of  ink,  which  fills  the  pens.  We 
always  have  plenty  of  erasers,  and 
pencils  and  small  rulers  in  these  boxes 
and  with  every  thing  convenient  the 

lessons  go  smoothly. 

The  little  tables  can  be  grouped  to¬ 
gether  or  moved  to  another  room  if 
callers  come;  any  way,  they  have 
solved  the  study  hour  problem  for  our 
young  people. — E.  H.  F. 


\o  matter  how  you  do  your  wash,  i. 
I’els-Naptha  gives  you  extra  help.  The 
extra  help  of  two  safe,  active  cleaners 
instead  of  one.  Plenty  of  naptha,  the  I 
dirt-loosener,  and  good  golden  soap,  f 
the  dirt-remover.  Working  together, 
whether  in  machine  or  tuh;  in  hot, 
cool  or  lukewarm  water,  they  give 
you  sweeter,  whiter  clothes  without 
hard  rubbing.  Fels-Naptha  makes  your 
washing  easier.  That’s  why  millions  say 

Nothing  can  take  the  place  of 

FELS-NAPTHAv 

buy  it  bythecartonof  TENBARS 


HADES  ^  Save  Z57o 

Order  direct  from  factory. 
We  pay  all  delivery  charges. 
Write  for  free  catalog  and  samples. 

STANDARD  WINDOW  SHADE  CO. 
426  Albee  Square,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


APJD  Scot  INC  attachment  ' 

Ewy  to  ittach  to  your  machine. 
to  Jo  as  beautilul  work  as  done  by  ■  *275.00 
machine.  Only  one  dollar.  Paypostmam  Mpney 

back  in  five  days  if  not  pleased.  ,  >p  - 

HEMSTITCHER  CO.,  Dept.  432,  Ft-  Worth,  Tex 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ad$,  say 

saw  your  ad  in 
American  Agriculturist’* 


Tested  Recipes 

Boiled  Turnips 

Wash,  pare,  cut  in  small  pieces  ani^ 
using  as  little  water  as  possible,  b''’ 
quickly  until  tender.  Mash  and 
on  back  of  stove  about  five  mh|futes 
and  making  a  well  in  center  same 
add  to  about  every  3  pints  ofif^urnips 
2  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  /2  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  butter,  (or  Qffther  drip¬ 
pings)  %  cup  vinegar,  (noytoo  strong) 
salt  and  pepper.  You  may  need  a  very 
little  hot  water.  Mix  wjpii. — E.  M.  Y., 
New  York. 

The  vinegar  used  iiA  seasoning  the 
turnips  would  be  a  welcome  change  to 
many  from  the  usual  plain  boiled  tur¬ 
nip.  j 

HoySlaw 

Slice  or  cut  cab/nage  as  finely  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  cook  yuntil  tender.  Drain 
and  stir  into  s^ine  the  following:  y2 
teaspoon  of  salt,  %  teaspoon  pepper, 
Vi  teaspoon  mustard,  2  tablespoonfuls 
sugar,  1  beaten  egg,  %  cup  vinegar, 
2  tabjespoonfuls  flour,  Vi  cup  cold 
water.  Mix  all  thoroughly  and  add  to 
the  cabbage.  Cook  slowly  on  back  of 
stove  until  thickened  and  serve  hot. — 
E.  N.  Y.,  New  York. 

The  acid  in  this  dish  helps  to  “cut 
the  dusf^  in  the  throats  of  men  who 
have  been  working  with  silage  or 
grain. 

The  above  two  dishes  are  great  fa¬ 
vorites  with  us  and  we  always  have 
them  for  such  occasions  as  threshers 
and  corn  cutters,  as  they  appear  to  be 
greatly  relished.  Now  if  someone  can 
help  me  out  with  other  recipes  for  tur¬ 
nips  and  cabbage  will  appreciate.  There 
is  a  cabbage  dish,  cooked  with  meat,  in 
a  mold.  -I  have  thought  it  was  com- 


A  side  seam  of  this  doll’s  skirt  ts  left 
oven  to  receive  mending  or  dainty  laun¬ 
dry.  She’s  a  handy  bag  to  hang  in  any 
bedroom  and  is  very  easy  to  make.  The 
face  and  hands  are  stamped  on  muslin 
with  tinted  cheeks.  Detailed  instructions 
and  definite  patterns  for  all  other  pofts 
included  in  order.  Wax  transfer  of  doll 
and  some  parts  postpaid,  30c.  Send  or¬ 
der  to  Embroidery  Dept., 
culturist 461  Fourth  York 

luify. 


milk,  and  keep  the  teeth  very  clean. 
Have  them  examined  several  times  by 
your  dentist.  In  case  of  a  cavity,  if  a 
permanent  filling  cannot  be  made  be¬ 
cause  of  your  condition,  a  temporary 
one  may  be  used  which  will  save  the 
tooth  and  can  be  replaced  by  the  per¬ 
manent  filling  when  you  are  able  to 
have  the  work  done. 

We  must,  of  necessity  sacrifice  much 
for  our  babies,  but  let  us  not  do  so, 
foolishly,  as  in  the  case  of  our  teeth. 
The  hair  often  falls  or  becomes  lifeless 
during  pregnancy,  hut  added  care  will 
correct  this,  usually. 

Dress  comfortably.  Have  clothing 
hung  from  shoulders.  Wear  no  tight 
belts  or  tight  garters.  If  you  wear  a 
corset  let  it  be  some  good  maternity 
corset,  carefully  chosen,  which  will  be 
a  safe  support  for  the  figure.  Many 
find  such  a  corset  helps  prevent  a  back¬ 
ache.  Others  do  not  wear  one.  It  is 
nearly  always  a  matter  of  personal 
preference. 

Plainly  made,  loose  dresses,  of  incon¬ 
spicuous  coloring,  are  most  comforta¬ 
ble  and  do  not  attract  attention  to  the 
condition. 

Constipation  is  something  to  watch 
for  and  avoid,,  or  to  correct  if  already 
started.  Coarse  foods,  cereals,  and  es¬ 
pecially  bran  in  the  diet  will  cure  or 
prevent  most  cases  of  constipation.  It 
is  a  serious  condition,  causes  many  had 
effects  and  symptoms,  is  very  uncom- 


Midnight  Oil  or  Midnight  Sun 


School  days.  Classes;  laboratory;  football,  perhaps.  Home  in  the  old 
car.  Chores,  Supper.  Then  home  lessons. 

As  the  classic  symbol  of  student  industry  the  “midnight  oil”  is  a  well¬ 
loved  figure  of  speech,  like  the  old  oaken  bucket.  But  all  too  oft  in  the  fond 
glamour  of  the  midnight  oil  we  see  the  uneasy  picture  of  strained,  aching 
eyes  and  premature  spectacles.  As  cold  fact,  the  midnight  oil  was  one  of 
the  features  of  the  good  old  days  that  was  not  so  good. 

Many  parents  know  from  their  own  experience  that  intensive  study  de¬ 
mands  more  of  lighting  than  mere  abundance  and  proper  placement.  They 
know  that  the  quality  of  light  has  much  to  do  with  such  things  as  eye  strain, 
nervous  fatigue  and  eye  irritation.  They  know  that  the  eyes  react  best  to 
light  that  is  most  like  natural  daylight. 

The  Carbide  Gas  flame  yields  a  light  so  similar  to  daylight  that  for 
many  years  it  has  been  accorded  the  name  “artificial  sunlight.”  Scientific 
comparison  of  Carbide  Gas  light  with  sunlight  shows  the  two  to  be  almost 
identical.  Plants  grown  under  Carbide  Gas  light  develop  as  under  the  open 
sky.  It  enables  the  student  to  replace  the  midnight  oil  with  a  midnight  sun. 

With  its  unapproached  quality,  Carbide  Gas  light  combines  a  high  degree 
of  convenience,  moderate  investment  and  operating  cost.  Its  attention  re¬ 
quires  very  little  time  or  skill.  More  than  thirty  years  of  use  have  proved 
its  safety  and  dependability. 

You  are  invited  to  write  today  for  further  interesting  information. 

Carbide  Lighting  and  Equipment  Association 

176  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 
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3408— A  digni¬ 
fied  type  for  the 
larger  woman  that 
emphasizes  youth¬ 
ful  lines,  one  of 
the  most  admired 
models  of  the  sea¬ 
son.  Sizes  36,  38, 
40,  42,  44,  46  and 
48  inches  bust 
measure. 


3384 


3384— A  tiered 
frock  that  can  be 
worn  with  perfect 
assurance  of 
a  slender  silhou¬ 
ette,  for  it  concen¬ 
trates  all  the  full¬ 
ness  a  t  center- 
front.  Sizes  16,  18 
yeai's,  36,  38,  40 

and  42-  inches  bust 
measure. 


The 


- - -  . 

ALL  anf*Winter  make  a  constant  demand  on  the  tail- 
semi  -tailored  frock.  The  wise  woman  plans 
ke  the  all-purpose  frock  take  her  almost  everywhere 
she  wants  to  go  except  for  affairs  of  a  more  or  less  social 
nature. 

Skirts  show  extra  ease  in  walking;  this  is  gained  through 
pleats,  godets,  flaring  ripples  or  shirred  flounces.  The 
snug  hip  effect  is  important,  no  matter  what  the  type  of 
dress.  Sleeves  continue  to  mold  the  arm. 

Printed  velvets,  velveteens,  silk  crepes,  novelty  woolens 
and  jersey  are  well  adapted  to  the  all-purpose  type  of  gar¬ 
ment,  while  georgette,  chiffon,  lace  or  other  filmy  material 
belong  to  the  “dress-up”  occasion. 

Caramel  brown,  bottle  green,  burgundy  red  and  slate 
blue  are  popular  new  colors.  The  printed  materials  find 
great  favor  with  their  charming  contrasts  and  harmonies 
of  coloring. 


3357— rA  utility  type  in  wra,p-around  coat  styling,  that  always  makes 
one  feel  so  slim  and  well-groomed  for  street  or  travel.  Sizes  16,  18 
years,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust  measure. 

3256 — Double-breasted  model  with  smart  button  side-closing,  and 
interesting  shawl  collar,  a  conspicuous  new  type  for  sports.  Sizes  16, 
18  years,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust  measure. 

3416^ — The  fashionable  Princess  silhouette  that  follows  the  lines  of 
the  figure,  shows  formality  in  fluttering  circular  godets  in  diagonal 
treatment.  Sizes  16,  18  years,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust  measure. 


TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and  correctly  and  en¬ 
close  with  correct  remittance,  13  cents  for  each 
pattern,  in  stamps  or  coin  (although  coin  is  sent  at 
own  risk).  Add  12  cents  for  one  of  the  Fall 
Fashion  Catalogs  and  send  to  Pattern  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  461-4th  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 
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DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


A  Place  to  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 

Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Classified  ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a  word.  The  minimum 
charge  per  insertion  is  $1.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and 
whole  number,  including  name  and  address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main 
St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven  words. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

j4dvertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired. 
Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low 
rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany 
your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references 


POULTRY 


HELP  WANTED 


collie  puppies  Males,  open  and  spayed  females, 
from  registered  stock.  Ulus,  circular  free.  BEAM 
ffiNGERD.  Chambersburg.  Pa. 


HUMJEED  hunting  hounds — Cheap.  Supplies. 
Catalog.  KASKBNNELS,  HC  45,  Herrick,  Ill. 


COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES — ^Any  color.  Ideal 
pheasant  hunters  and  pets.  Price  $10  up.  HUBBELL’S 
kennels,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Choice  Pedigreed  female  collie,  age  6 
mo.  TRACY  NICISH.  DeLancey,  N.  Y. 


200  BROKE  HUNTING  HOUNDS— Trial  allowed. 
Stamp  for  catalog.  “OCO”  KENNELS.  Oconee.  Ill. 
20  Years  in  business.-  •  ^ 


PARROTS — DOGS — FERRETS.  Pigeons,  hares,  poul¬ 
try,  white  mice.  Lowest  prices.  .  Descriptive  60  page 
book  20c.  J.  A.  BERGEY,  Telford,  I’a. 


“WHY  WAIT” — now  is  the  time  to  order  an  English 
or  Welsh  Shepherd,  never  ■  before  such  value.  GEO. 
BOORMAN.  JIarathon.  N.  Y. 


BROWN  WATER  SPANIEL  PUPS— For  sale.  HER¬ 
BERT  TODD,  De  Poster,  N.  Y. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES  and  mature  dogs,  cow  driving 
line,  full  pedigree.  C.  PAINE.  South  Royalton,  Vt. 


BROKE  FOX  AND  RABBIT  HOUNDS.  Shepherd 
and  Collie  pups.  F.-  A.  SWEET,  SmjTna,  N.  Y. 


PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUPS— Males  $15,  $20;  fe¬ 
males  $10.  Unpedigreed  males  $10;  females  $5. 
“COOLSPRING”,  Mercer,  Pa. 


LIVE  STOCK 


Cattle 


FIVE  HOLSTEINS,  THREE  FRESHEN  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  Accredited.  Price  reasonable.  D.  C.  IIUDSEN, 
Fulton,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  No.  8 


1  ENTIRE  DAIRY  ©f  17  head  fresh  and  close  spring¬ 
ers.  $125  each.  One  carload  .selected  all  clase- springers 
$175  each.  10  senior  yearling  registered  Holstein  heifers. 
5  registered  bulls  ready'  for  service  $100  up,  all  T.B. 
tested.  SPOT  FARM.  -J.  C.  Reagan,  Prop.,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


Sheep 


REGISTERED  DELAINE  RAMS— Ewes  and  ewe 
lambs,  guaranteed.  .  J.  C.  WEATIIERBY,  Ithaca, 

N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  RAMS— Yearlings, 
lambs.  Few  bred  yearling  ewes,'  also  registered  Jersey 
bull.  CHARLES  E.  HASLETT,  Hall,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Good  registered  Southdown  rams. 

Farmers  prices.  A.  C.  BENTLEY,  Berlin.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Dorset  yearling  ram.  Condition  and 
tjpe  good,  $30.  JAMES  IVALKLE'Y',  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


Registered  delaine  merino  yearling  rams, 
bred  for  size  and  quality  of  wool.  BURTON  PINE, 
Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 


again  AVE  are  offering  a  fine  bunch  of  rams. 
Same  breeds  and  same  quality,  write  your  wants.  THE 
TOWNSENDS,  Interlaken.  N.  Y. 


registered  SHROPSHIRE,  yearling  RAMS 
with  size  and  quality.  The  kind  that  give  satis¬ 
faction.  FRED  VAN  VLEET  &  SONS,  Lodi,  N.  Y. 


Horses 


forty  ponies  all  ages  and  sizes  broken  for  chil¬ 
dren.  F.  B.  STEWART,  Linesville,  Pa. 


SPECIAL  HEALTHY,  free  range  cockerels  $2  each. 
Anconas,  Buff  Leghorns.  Order  immediately.  RAY 
STETSON.  East  Sumner,  Maine. 


WE  ARE  OFFERING  a  limited  number  of  White 
I.ieghorn  hens  for  sale.  Write  for  prices.  ALTOONA 
FARM,  R.  Neal  Marshall,  Honesdale,  Pa. 


Baby  Chicks 


CHICKS  C.O.D.  100  Rocks  or  Reds  $10;  Leghorns. 
$S;  Heavy  mixed  $8;  Light  $7.  Delivery  guaranteed. 
Feeding  system,  raising  05%  to  maturity,  free.  C.  M. 
LAUVER,  Box  20,  McAlistervllle,  Pa. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


FOR  SALE — DeLaval  Milker.  Two  tinits,  extra  pail, 
piping,  etc..  Excellent  cAndition.  Heavy  milk  cans, 
jackets.  Have  sold  herd.  LEWIS  TOAN,  Perry,  N.  Y. 


Stanchions 


CRUMB’S  STANCHIONS  are  guaranteed  to  please 
the  purcliaser.  They  are  shipped  subject  to  trial  in 
the  buyers’  stable.  They  are  right.  Also  steel  partition.s, 
stalls  and  stanchions.  Water  bowls.  Litter  and  Feed 
Carriers,  and  other  barn  equipment.  Send  for  booklet. 
WALLACE  B.  CRUMB,  Box  A.  Forrestville.  Conn. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


IF  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED  in  buying  a  fa-m  in 
one  of  the  most  fertile  sections  of  New  York  State, 
where  diversified  farming  has  been  carried  on  suc¬ 
cessfully  for  years:  excellent  blue  grass  pastures,  and 
where  the  purebred  cattle  and  thoroughbred  horse  in¬ 
dustry  is  growing,  write  LEO  M.  ALLEN.  Geneseo,  N. 
Y.  "IN  THE  HEART  OP  THE  GENESEE  COUNTRY.” 


FOR  SALE — 105  acre  farm,  poultry  dairy  and  fruit.' 
Buildings  in  good  condition,  good  roads,  markets, 
schools  and  churches.  Good  land.  JOHN  DARFLER, 
East  Greenwich.  N.  Y. 


LIVE  GOOD  WHILE  MAKING  A  GOOD  LIVING 
ON  THE  DEL-.MAR-VA  PENINSULA.  Low-priced, 
productive  land.  Town  and  waterfront  homes.  Three 
to  ten  hours  to  largest  Eastern  markets  by  motor  or 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.  No  snow.  Little  freezing.  Fin¬ 
est  concrete  highways.  Handsome  descriptive  booklet, 
FREE.  Address  149  DEL-XiAR-VA  BUILDING.  Salis¬ 
bury.  Md. 


LUMBER— BUILDING 
SUPPLIES 


ROOFING  PAPER,  3-ply,  $1.35  per  roll,  100  sq-ft. 
Prepaid.  Asphalt  shingles,  roofcoating,  paint.  Send  for 
price  list.  WINIKER  BROS.,  Millis,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE— 12x24  spruce  stave  silo.  $207.80,  com¬ 
plete  with  roof.  Other  sizes  at  proportionate  prices. 
Prompt  shipments.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  INC.,  Lacey- 
ville.  Pa. 


WANTED:  A  CAPABLE  FARM  FOREMAN  to  take 
charge  of  a  private  estate  in  Westchester  County. 
State  experience  and  wages  expected  and  also  give 
references.  Good  house  with  modern  conveniences 
available.  BOX  470  care  American  Agriculturkst. 


LEGAL 


NOTICE  TO  CREDITORS  OP  PURITAS  FARMS, 
INC.,  TO  PRESENT  CLALAIS.  Any  person  having  a 
claim  against  Puritas  Farms,  Inc.,  for  milk  or  cream 
of  his  own  production  sold  to  said  Puritas  Farms,  Inc., 
is  hereby  required  to  file  witli  the  undersigned  com- 
mi.ssioner,  at  122  State  Street,  Albany, .  N.  Y.  a  veri¬ 
fied  statement  of  such  claim  on  or  before  October  10, 
1928.  Dated.  Albany,  ,N.  Y.,  August  25,  1928.  BERNE 
A.  PYRKE,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Markets. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


USED  CIVIL  WAR  ENVELOPES  with  flags,  de¬ 
signs,  etc.,  $1  to  $15  paid.  Other  stamps  on  en¬ 
velopes  before  1871  bought.  W.  RICHMOND,  Cold 
Spring,  N.  Y. 


CROSLEY  BANDBOX  6  tubes,  speaker  and  batteries, 
new  $65.  H.  VAN  KUREN,  Rummerfleld,  Pa. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  old  bags.  W’e  pay  excellent 
prices.  Write  for  prices.  We  pay  freight.  OWASCO 
BAG  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


BUGS  FROM  YOUR  RAGS— Woven,  braided.  Write 
MARIE  TRASK.  Shushan,  N.  Y. 


CONSIGN  YOUR  HAY  and  straw.  Write  for  weekly 
market  letter.  GEORGE  E.  VAN  VORST,  INC.,  001 
West  33rd  St.,  New  Y'ork,  N.  Y. 


PATENT  ATTORNEYS 


PATENT  SENSE — Valuable  book  (free)  for  inventors 
seeking  largest  de.served  profits.  Establi.shed  1869. 
LACEY  &  LACEY.  665  F.  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


PEACH  AND  APPLE  TREES  ,$5;  ,$7.50  per  100  and 
up.  Complete  assortment  fruits,  berries,  vines,  orna¬ 
mental  trees,  vines,  slirubs,  evergreens.  Catalog  in 
colors  free.  TENNESSEE  NURSERY  C05IPANY.  Box 
102,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 


PEACH  AND  APPLE  TREES  $5  per  100  and  up. 
Fruits,  ornamental  trees,  vines.  TENNESSEE  NURS¬ 
ERY  CO.,  Box  202,  Cleveland.  Tenn. 


CERTIFIED  HONOR  WHEAT  SEED.  College  in¬ 
spected.  Improved  selection  Dawson’s  Golden  Chaff. 
High  yielding  and  hardy.  JONES  &  WILSON,  Hall. 
N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY.  RASI’BERRY,  BLACKBERRY, 

Grape,  Wineberry,  lajganberry.  Asparagus  plants  for 
September  and  October  planting.  Catalogue  free. 

IIARRV  E.  SQUIRES,  ■  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


OLD-FASHIONED  HARDY  FLOWER  plants  for 
September  and  October  planting.  235  varieties  of 
Hollyhocks.  Delphiniums,  Bleeding  Hearts.  Phloxes, 
Irises,  Columbines,  Lupines,  Oriental  I’oppies,  Ane¬ 
mones,  Mertensias,  Hardy  Lilies  and  other  Hardy 
Perennials  that  live  outdoors  during  winter  and  will 
bloom  next  summer  and  every  summer  for  many 
years.  Also  Roses,  Pansies,  Hedge  plants.  Shrubs. 
Vines.  Catalogue  free.  HARRY  E.  SQUIRES.  Hamp¬ 
ton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


VERY  LARGE  WASHINGTON  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS, 
five  years  old.  Will  bear  good  crop  of  large  shoots  next 
summer.  $1.90,  dozen;  $10.90,  100,  postpaid.  HARRY 
E.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


TOBACCO 


SUMMER  SPECIAL:  Guaranteed  chewing  or  smok¬ 
ing  5  lbs.  $1.00;  ten  .$1.75;  50  cigars  $1.75:  pipe  free, 
pay  when  received.  FARMERS  TOBACCO  ASSO¬ 
CIATION,  West  I’aducah,  Ky. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO — Guaranteed.  Chewing.  5  lbs.. 
$1.00;  10,  $1.75.  Smoking  5  lbs.,  75c:  10.  $1.25.  Pay 
when  received.  FARMERS  UNION.  Mayfield,  Ky. 


FALL  SPECIAL:  Guaranteed  Chewing  or  smoking 
5  lbs.  $1.00.  Cigars  50-$!. 75;  or  100-$3.25.  Pay  when 
received.  I’ipe  free.  TOBACCO  EXCHANGE,  West 
Paducah,  Ky. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


LADIES’  FINE  LISLE  STOCKINGS.  3  pair  $1.  Gun- 
metal,  Grey,  Beige,  Nude,  Black,  Champagne,  sizes 
814-1014.  Good  oiienings  for  agents.  A.  H.  TALBOT 
S.-\LES  CO.,  Norwood,  ilass. 


WOOL— HIDES— FURS 


WOOL  WANTED — I  speciaiize  in  wool  and  sheep 
pelts.  ALA'.MI  A.  CONOVER.  Lebanon.  New  Jersey. 


A’lRGlN  WOOL  YARN  for  sale  by  manufacturer  at 
bargain.  Samples  tree.  H.  A.  BARTLETT,  Harmony, 
Maine. 


Opportunity  For 
Country  Boy 

The  Advertising  Department 
of  American  Agriculturist  has 
an  opening  for  a  young  man  from 
the  country  who  can  use  a  type¬ 
writer  and  who  has  initiative  and 
willingness  to  work  hard.  The 
work  would  be  to  handle  classi¬ 
fied  and  live  stock  advertising  in 
our  New  York  office.  Experience 
with  a  country  newspaper,  while 
not  essential  would  be  helpful. 
High  school  education  desirable. 
Opportunity  for  advancement 
goes  with  the  position.  Address: 
American  Agriculturist,  Adver¬ 
tising  Department,  461  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How”  To  Can  Chicken  in  Tin  Cans 


By  Ray  Inman 


7  DOKfT  YOOTHINK  ' 
HY  CANNED  CHlCt^ 
IS  OeUClOOS.EDCSAR’? 
IPUY  PLENTY  OF 
BONES  IN-JUSTY 
,  FOR  VUAVOFi  ) 


hjundUvanx 


^ BOY, VO  DONY  V 
\<3RAB  DESE  i 
1  CHICKENS  BY 
Joe  HAN'FOLL- 
Vo'GRABS'ENl 
BY  decani  FULL 


■  /  DONT  YE  ^ 
/think  it'd  be 

A<SOOO  IDEE  TO 
F^JT  A  little 

CHICKEN  IN 
—  JUST  PER 
SOMETH (M  TO  EAT 


/hunBolt,  did  Y 
TOD  PUT  THeM 
CANS  OF  chicken  in 
THE  COOKER  FOR  AN 
MOOR  UNDER  lO 
POUNDS  PRESSORC 
:  like  I  TOLD  YOU'? 


FULL  o' OEM 


DONT  POT  IN  ALL  THE  BONESV 

ORTUERE  VNONT  BE  MUCM  CHICKEN 

TOTHECAN  (^MORWHE  iman).. 


Cam  CmickeM 

INTiMcaMS: 

PACK  TIGHTLY, Pj-ACING 
BACK  AND  NECK  IN  THE 
CENTER  ANDOTHER'''^ 
PIECES  AROUNDTHEM' 


IE 


A  CAN  FULL  OF  CHICKEN 

PACKED - 


'NHicH  sikpiy  illustrates  .the  kindT 

OF  CHICI^N  VUE  DONT  fAEAN  AT  ALL.J 


tenderest  pieces 
on  top  * 

^OME  BONES  IN 


THE  CAN  ADO 
FLAVOk  ANDAIO 
lEAT  PENETRATION 


sealing 


PLACE  CANS  FOR 

lb  MINUTES  INBOlb 

^  .  IN6  WATER  COMING 

1.  TO  WITHIN  lINCH  OF 
H\EAH-vmE  ALL  S-T-Qpc  Qp  -  -  - 

GWINE  DO  SOME  ' vUt:*  OF  - 

NOISELESS  chicken 
STEALIN'.  AH  AlNT  NEN/AH 
SEEN  A  FLOCK  p' chickens 
WHAT  VJOULDNT  SPUACK 
VUHEN  Vo  GRABSAUAN' 


cans  vim d 

sea-lirftinachme 

L/  AMD  DLACKIMA 


AMO  PLACE  IN  A 
PttESSURE  COOKER- 
FOR  ONE  HOUR.AT 
^LBS-  PRESSURE 

I'CouLm^r' 

FIND  THE  PRESSURE 
Cooker, SO  I  Put 
'em  imtmis  oishpaM 

FER  AN  HOURUHDER. 

A  c  oUPte  o’  5  BOOHD 

FUAT  IPIOMS. 
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The  modern  trend  of  color, 
simplified  construction  and 
more  beautiful  appearance 
has  made  the  new  type  of 
kitchen  ranges  more  than 
just  a  household  necessity. 
They  are  now  a  real  decora¬ 
tion  for  your  kitchen,  one 
that  will  bring  beauty,  life 
and  constant  enjoyment  into 
the  busiest  room  in  your 
home. 

Come  to  a  “tag”  store  and 
see  the  new  styles  and  kinds 
of  kitchen  ranges  that  are 
such  an  improvement  over 
the  old  fashioned  ones.  You 
must  be  sure  to  “see  before 
you  buy,”  too,  in  order  that 
you  may  get  a  range  of  just 
the  right  size  and  kind  for 
your  needs,  and  one  that  will 
fit  properly  into  the  space 
you  have  available.  At  your 
Farm  Service  stores  you  are 
sure  of  honest  and  practical 
advice,  of  conscientious,  per¬ 
sonal  help  in  the  selection, 
and  a  price  that  will  just  fit 
your  pocket  book. 

Come  and  see  us  about  all  of 
your  heating  problems  and 
for  such  repair  parts  as  you 
may  need  this  fall. 


Your  *‘Farm  Service** 
Hardware  Men, 


ll4RDyi\RE 

3To^;y\ 


American  Agriculturist,  September  29,  I92g 

How  Shall  We  Be  Warmed  and  Lighted  ? 


{Continued  from  Page  3) 

Nowadays  it  is  not  even  necessary  to  iation  to  cope 
be  in  a  village  or  city  having  a  com¬ 
munity  supply  of  gas.  One  can  pro¬ 
vide  his  own,  either  by  having  an  in¬ 
dividual  carbide  system  (acetylene 
gas)  or  by  buying  large  drums  of  con¬ 
densed  gas  and  replacing  with  new 
drums  as  the  old  drum  is  exhausted. 

Various  materials  are  used  for  these 
condensed  gases,  such  as  liquefied 
petroleum  or  modified  natural  gas. 

The  individual  electric  plant  also  makes 
a  home  independent  of  the  community 
supply  of  electricity. 


The  stoves  for  use  of  kerosene  oil 
have  been  greatly  improved  since  the 
first  ones  came  on  the  market  (an 
A.  A.  issued  in  1880  shows  one). 
From  the  old,  smoky  affair  producing 
a  yellow  flame  we  now  have  the  smart¬ 
ly  enamelled  ranges  with  intensely  hot 
blue  flame.  The  various  colors  of 
enamels  add  greatly  to  the  attractive¬ 
ness  of  these  heretofore  merely  useful 
objects.  Built-in  ovens  add  to  their 
general  smartness  and  convenience. 
The  compact  little  camp  stoves  which 
may  be  used  for  heating  purposes  or 
for  cooking  or  for  heating  water  for 
the  dairy  have  taken  many  discom¬ 
forts  from  country  living. 

The  Convenience  of  Hot  Water 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  comforts 
to  family  living  comes  from  having 
plenty  of  hot  water  on  short  notice. 
Granted  the  water  supply,  it  no  longer 
should  be  beyond  even  limited  means 
to  get  the  necessary  heat  to  warm  it. 
Oil  or  gas  water  heaters  may  even 
be  had  from  the  mail  order  houses. 
The  old  standby,  the  tank  or  reservoir 
attached  to  the  kitchen  range  or  the 
furnace,  shows  little  prospect  of  being 
crowded  out  of  the  farm  kitchen  very 
soon.  In  hot  weather,  however,  a  hot 
range  and  a  boilerful  of  hot  water  in 
the  kitchen  do  not  add  greatly  to  the 
comfort  of  the  cook.  Some  have  met 
this  problem  by  connecting  the  tank 
with  both  an  oil  heater  devised  for  that 
special  purpose  and  the  coal  range  or 
furnace.  As  yet  heating  water  by  elec¬ 
tricity  is  too  expensive  to  be  practical. 

In  the  farm  home  where  much  can¬ 
ning  and  baking  are  done,  at  times 
nothing  quite  takes  the  place  of  the 
big  wood  or  coal  range  because  of  its 
spaciousness.  And  such  improvements 
as  have  been  made  in  those  practical 
but  often  clumsy,  ugly  black  ranges! 
Nowadays  milady  can  have  a  bright 
spot  in  her  kitchen  with  the  delft  blue, 
canary  yellow,  demure  gray  or  what¬ 
ever  color  coal  range  which  needs  only 
wiping  off  to  be  kept  fresh.  No  more 
stove  blacking  for  her!  If  she  wants 
to  get  a  combination  coal  and  gas 
range,  using  some  of  the  bottled  gases 
when  she  does  not  want  to  fire  up  the 
coal  side,  then  she  is ,  beautifully 
equipped  for  the  cooking  part  of  her 
job. 

Cooking  by  electricity  has  become 
possible  in  many  sections  where  gas.  is 
unavailable.  It  has  the  advantages  of 
making  no  muss  and  of  not  exhaust¬ 
ing  the  air  as  does  an  open  flame. 
Where  rates  permit  its  use,  it  is  ideal 
for  light  and  cooking  and  for  a  certain 
amount  of  heat — the  small  heaters  cer¬ 
tainly  have  their  uses !  The  chilly 
bathroom,  the  in-between  season,  the 
elderly  person  who  needs  some  warmth, 
one  could  mention  many  cases.  Lack¬ 
ing  the  current,  the  market  affords 
many  handy  little  heaters  using  either 
gas  or  oil. 

For  Heating  the  Whole  House 

When  it  comes  to  heating  the  whole 
house,  nothing  seems  quite  to  take  the 
place  of  a  central  heating  system. 
That  is  a  big  subject  within  itself  and 
the  householder  alone  can  decide 
whether  he  will  equip  with  the  pipeless 
furnace,  a  hot-air  furnace,  a  hot  water 
or  a  steam  radiator  system.  Further¬ 
more  he  has  to  decide  whether  he  will 
use  coal  or  oil  for  fuel.  “Circum¬ 
stances  alter  cases”;  this  applies  par¬ 
ticularly  here.  One  must  know  what 
to  expect  of  any  of  these  systems  and 
not  be  disappointed  if  on  a  cold  windy 
day,  one  side  of  the  house  is  altogether 
untenable  when  he  has  put  in  a  too- 
small  furnace  with  not  enough  rad- 


with  the  constant  in¬ 
rush  of  cold  air. 

One  of  the  very  noticeable  improve¬ 
ments  in  modern  heating  has  been  ef¬ 
fected  in  the  parlor  heater  type  of 
stove.  In  place  of  the  highly  orna¬ 
mented,  yet  gloomy  black  affair  of  for¬ 
mer  days,  the  parlor  furnace  finished 
in  colored  enamel  is  far  more  sightly 
and  more  easily  kept  clean.  What  is 
even  more  important,  it  maintains  a 
very  even  heat  distribution  which  con¬ 
trasts  strongly  with  the  bake-one-side- 
freeze-the-other-ness  of  the  old-time 
“heater.” 


The  Comfort  of  the  Fireplace 

The  good  old  sentiment  that  the 
hearth  is  the  proper  gathering  place 
of  the  family  is  just  as  well-founded 
as  ever,  and  a  home  misses  much  that 
has  no  open  fireplace.  It  has  its  prac¬ 
tical  as  well  as  esthetic  and  sentimental 
reasons  for  being  there.  Another  sen¬ 
timent  that  is  still  strong  is  the  liking 
for  candles  even  when  a  push-button 
will  bring  a  glow  of  light  to  a  room. 
Perhaps  it’s  because  the  canny  man¬ 
ufacturers  make  the  candles  in  such 
lovely  colors,  and  again  perhaps  it’s 
because  most  of  us  are  better  looking 
in  a  fairly  dim  light.  '  Anyway,  it  is 
very  good  form  to  snap  off  the  electric 
lights  and  eat  by  the  dim  religious 
light  of  candles.  But  when  it  comes 
to  a  good  housewifely  task  such  as 
darning  black  socks,  the  strongest  and 
best  light  is  wanted,  namely  a  gas  or 
electric  one.  For  reading  we  are  told 
that  the  eyes  suffer  less  if  the  lights 
are  modified — the  old  student  oil  lamp 
still  holds  its  own  for  steady  use,  but 
it  is  a  smelly  thing  and  has  been  ruled 
out  on  that  score. 

If  one  depends  upon  oil  lamps  for 
her  light  by  night,  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  have  the  ugly,  clumsy  or 
overornate  lamps  so  often  seen.  It 
is  entirely  possible  to  get  lamps  which 
are  attractive  within  themselves  and 
which  are  a  part  of  the  decorative 
scheme  of  a  room.  The  idea  of  selling 
illumination  is  replacing  the  old  idea 
of  just  selling  fixtures.  Compare  some 
of  the  modern  light  fixtures  with  those 
of  even  ten  years  ago;  great  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  made  as  to  looks  and 
as  to  lighting  efficiency.  It  is  no 
longer  necessary  to  have  a  room  dis¬ 
figured  by  either  lighting  or  heating 
equipment.  Properly  handled,  these 
items  add  to  rather  than  detract  from 
the  appearance  and  comfort  of  any 
home. 


The  Little  Shepherd  of 
Kingdom  Gome 

{Continued  from  Page  10) 

light  flashed  over  the  bank  and  Jack 
with  a  wisp  of  a  rope  around  his  neck, 
sprang  through  the  air  from  a  rock  ten 
feet  high  and  landed  lightly  on  the  last 
log  as  the  raft  shot  forward.  Chad 
gulped  once  and  his  heart  leaped  with 
joy,  for  he  had  agreed  to  leave  Jack 
with  old  Joel,  and  old  Joel  had  tied 
the  dog  in  the  barn. 

“Hi  there!”  shouted  the  old  hunter. 
“Throw  that  dawg  off,  Chad — throw 
him  off.” 

But  Chad  shook  his  head  and  smiled. 

“He  won’t  go  back,”  he  shouted,  and, 
indeed,  there  was  Jack  squatted  on  his 
haunches  close  by  his  little  master  and 
looking  gravely  back  as  though  he  were 
looking  a  last  good-by. 

“Hi!”  shouted  old  Joel  again.  “How 
am  I  goin’  to  git  along  without  that 
dawg  ?  Throw  him  off,  boy — throw 
him  off,  I  tell  ye!”  Chad  seized  the 
dog  by  the  shoulders,  but  Jack  braced 
himself  and,  like  a  child,  looked  up  in 
his  master’s  face.  Chad  let  go  and 
shook  his  head. 

A  frantic  yell  from  Tall  Tom  at  the 
bow  oar  drew  every  eye  to  him.  The 
current  was  stronger  than  anyone 
guessed  and  the  raft  was  being  swept 
by  an  eddy  straight  for  the  point  of 
the  opposite  shore  where  there  was  a 
sharp  turn  in  the  river. 

{To  he  Continued  Next  Week) 


Cabinet 

Heaters 

^3752.up 


New  FREE 
bopk  quotes  Re* 
duced  Factory  Prices. 
Lower  terms  —  year  to  pay.' 

Choice  of  6  colors  in  New 
Porcelain  Enamel  Ranges. 
Now  Circulating  Heaters— 
$33.76  up.  200  styles  and 
sizes.  Cash  or  easy  terms. 
24 -hour  shipments.  80 -day 
free  trial.  360-day  test. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  27 
years  in  business.  700,000  cus¬ 
tomers.  Write  today  for  FREE 
book, 

Kalamazoo  Stovo  Co. 
801  Rochester  Ave. 
Kalamazoo*  Mich. 


A  Ka-lamazoa 

Direct  to  You” 


For  sale — 150  acre  Poultrj’  and  Dairy  Farm.  All 
level,  high  productive  soil,  2  .set.s  good  buildings. 
Most  beautiful  section  Ka.stern  I’enna.  I’oultry  profits 
alone  pay  for  faiiii  in  four  years.  I’ricc  $75.00  per 
acre.  Easy  term.'i.  Full  particulars.  Write  owner, 
WM.  SEIDEL,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


Hotel 
METROPOIE 

CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

Offers  you  400  com¬ 
fortable  rooms, 
most  of 
them  with 
bath  or 
shower, 
electric 
fan,  circu¬ 
lating  ice- 
water  and 

everything  you  expect  in  a 
really  fine  hotel. 

The  location  is  convenient, - 
one  block  from  Interstate 
Bus  Terminal — post  office — 
theatres — shopping  and  busi¬ 
ness  center. 

Rates :  $2.50  with  shower ; 

$3.00  to  $5.00  with  tub  and , 
shower. 

Convenient  Garage  Service 

George  W.  Martin, 

Managing  Director 


Quality  PIGS  For  Sale 

AT  A  LOW  PRICE 

Why  not  have  auality  wlien  starting  to  raise  a  hog! 
These  are  all  good  blocky  pigs;  the  kind  that  will  prove 
good  hogs.  Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross,  or  Chester 
and  Berkshire  cross  pigs,  6  to  8  weeks  old,  $3.50  each; 
8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.00  each.  I  guarantee  them  to  be 
healthy  and  good  size  for  their  age.  I  will  ship  any 
number  C.O.D.  to  you  on  approval  and  if  dissatisfied 
in  10  da.vs  with  the  pigs,  return  them  and  1  will  return 
your  money.  No  charge  for  crating.  WALTER  LUX. 
388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Telephone  0086. 

Reliable  Pigs 

Tliey  are  heavy  legged,  sauare  backed,  Yorkshire  and 
(.’hester  crossed,  also  Berkshire  and  Chester  crossed, 
8  to  to  weeks  old,  $3.50  each.  They  are  the  Mnd 
that  make  large  hogs.  Will  shii)  any  number  C.O.D. 
on  approval.  Also  a  few  high  grade  Berkshire  pigs, 
8  weeks  old,  $6.00  each.  Keep  them  ten  days  and  if 
not  satisfactory,  return  at  my  expense.  No  cliarge  for 
crating.  EDWARD  COLLINS,  35  Walthem  St.,  Lex¬ 
ington,  Mass.  Telephone  0839-R  Lexington. 

PIGS— FEEDERS  OR  BREEDERS 

Chester  or  Berkshire  cross,  or  Yorkshire  or  Chester 
cross,  2  montlis  old.  $3.50  each :  3  months  old,  $4.M 
each.  I’ure  bred  Chester  Wliites,  2  months  old,  $4.25 
ea.  I’ure  bred  Cliester  Whites,  2  months  old,  $4.25  ea. 
Barrows,  Boars  or  Sows.  All  pigs  are  from  our  regis¬ 
tered  Boars  and  high  grade  Sows.  We  have  our  pigs 
all  treated  for  cholera,  free  from  disease  of  any  kind. 
AVill  sliip  C.O.D.  or  send  cheek  or  .Money  Order.  Out 
guarantee — Keep  them  10  days  and  if  not  satisfied,  re¬ 
turn  pigs  and  your  money  will  be  returned.  State  if 
you  want  for  breeders.  I’airs.  no  kin.  Crates  free 
STONEHAM  PIG  FARM,  W.  J.  Talbott,  Prop.,  Box  115, 
151  Main  St.,  Stoneham,  Mass. 

Pigs  From  Reliable  Stock 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity.  IVe 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs,  fast  growers,  that  will  Pt'?'® 
a  good  investment — thrifty  and  rugged,  having  si“ 
and  breeding.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  &  Chester 

7  to  8  weeks  old . $4.00 

8  to  10  weeks  old . $4.25 

Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  money  refunded.  10  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free.  A.  M.  LUX.  20® 
Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  Wob.  1415- 


Post  Your  Farm 

AGAINST  TRESPASSERS 

Write  the 

SERVICE  BUREAU  OF 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City 
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The  Service  Bureau,^^;'’  V 
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A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Consult  Your  Banker  About  Investments 


My  mother  has  six  shares  in  what  was 
called,  “The  Long  Island  Fox  Farm’’  of 
Seattle,  Washington.  The  investment 
was  made  May  4,  1926  and  to  date  no  in¬ 
terest  or  dividend  has  ever  been  paid.  I 
will  enclose  the  last  letter  received  from 
them  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  sit¬ 
uation.  If  you  could  find  out  anything 
regarding  the  farm  or  whether  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  us  to  get  anything  out  of  it  at 
all,  we  should  be  grateful,  as  I  get  no 
reply  to  any  inquiries  I  make.  My  mother 
is  an  old  lady  and  was  depending  on  this 
money  for  her  support.  If  you  could  help 
at  all,  it  certainly  would  be  appreciated. 

FORM  letter  enclosed  by  our  sub¬ 
scriber,  dated  April  12,  1928,  stated 
in  substance  that  the  Long  Island  Fox 
Farm,  Inc.  was  in  a  bad  financial  and 
physical  condition  and  that  the  assets 
of  the  company  consisted  of  a  few  pair 

of  foxes,  a  few  pair  of  beavers  and  a 
lease  on  an  island.  It  was  further 
stated  that  the  company  had  on  de¬ 
posit  some  $30  and  that  "The  Out¬ 
standing  Stock  of  the  Company 
Amounts  to  Approximately  $35,000.” 
The  report  further  indicated  that  the 
failure  of  the  company  was  due  to  dis¬ 
eases  among  the  stock. 

We  consider  this  a  particularly  pa¬ 
thetic  case  of  bad  investment  and  yet 
there  is  absolutely  nothing  that  can  be 
done  to  recover  the  money  for  our  sub¬ 
scriber.  People  of  limited  means 
should  never  invest  in  stock  unless  it 
be  in  an  old  established  enterprise  that 
has  paid  dividends  for  years  and  then 
only  on  the  advice  of  your  banker. 

If  it  could  be  proven  that  those  pro¬ 
moting  the  Long  Island  Fox  Farms 
were  deliberate  swindlers,  it  might  be 
possible  to  get  a  jail  sentence  for  them, 
but  although  this  might  protect  other 
prospective  investors,  it  would  do  our 
subscriber  little  immediate  good. 

We  would  like  to  point  out  in  this  in¬ 
stance  that  $35,000  has  been  invested, 
probably  most  of  it  by  people  who  can¬ 
not  afford  to  lose  it,  and  that  there  is 
probably  no  possible  chance  that  they 
will  be  able  to  get  any  returns  from 
their  money.  “Before  you  invest,  in¬ 
vestigate.” 

Penalties  for  Passing 
Worthless  Checks 

I  wonder  if  you  can  give  me  in  concise 
form,  the  penalty  for  passing  worthless 
checks  in  the  States  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts. 

OLLOWING  are  the  penalties  for 
passing  worthless  checks  in  the 
states  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts,  and  New  Jersey.  You 
must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  what 
constitutes  the  offense  of  passing  a 
worthless  check  is  a  question  of  law  of 
some  detail  differing  in  each  state. 

Pennsylvania — The  amount  involved 
under  $20,  fine  of  $100  or  thirty  days 
or  both.  Amount  involved  $20  or  over, 
fine  of  $100  or  two  years’  imprisonment 
or  both. 

New  Jersey — No  distinction  as  to 
amount  involved.  Offense  a  misde¬ 
meanor,  punishable  by  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  one  year  or  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $1000,  or  both. 

Massachusetts — If  money  not  obtain¬ 
ed,  offense  is  attempted  larceny.  If 
money  is  obtained,  the  offense  is  a  bare 
larceny.  Amount  involved  not  over 
$100,  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
one  year  or  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$300.  Amount  involved  over  $100,  im¬ 
prisonment  for  not  more  than  five  years 
or  fine  of  not  more  than  $600  and  two 
years’  imprisonment. 

New  York — Rather  a  mixed  up  state 
of  law  on  the  subject.  Where  money 
is  obtained,  the  prosecution  may  be  for 
a  grand  larceny  in  the  first  degree  if 
tbe  amount  involved  is  more  than  $500; 


larceny  of  the  second  degree  if  the 
amount  involved  is  over  $50;  petit 
larceny,  for  $50  and  under.  Where  the 
device  fails  and  nothing  is  obtained, 
the  offense  is  that  of  the  use  of  a  false 
token,  punished  by  imprisonment  in 
the  state  prison  for  three  years  or  in 
the  county  jail  for  one  year,  or  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  three  times  the  value 
of  the  property  affected,  or  both. 

Do  Not  Pay  “Advance 
Listing  Fee” 

SOME  time  ago  we  commented  on  the 
activities  of  D.  F.  Bush  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Sales  Agency.  Mr.  Bush  submitted 
an  advertisement  to  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  which  was  refused.  Al¬ 
though  nothing  of  the  sort  was  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  advertisement,  we  learned 
that  Mr.  Bush  was  asking  an  advance 
listing  fee  for  farm  property. 

We  now  learn  that  Mr.  Bush  of  the 


Clara  E.  Day,  Laroy,  N.  Y . $  20.0* 

.4uto  accident — fractured  ribs 

C.  P.  Putman,  Worce»ter,  N.  Y, _ _  10. tO 

Thrown  from  wagon — bruised  and  cut  face 

Julius  Liedeman,  Miilerton,  N.  Y . . .  30.00 

Auto  accident — lacerations  and  contusions 

Harry  Pinnes,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. . . .  30.00 

Auto  collision — lacerated  wri.st  and  thumb 

Ralph  G.  Murray,  Englishtown,  N.  J. _  20,00 

Auto  hit  l)ridge — general  bruises 

James  E.  Wheeling,  Cochranton,  Pa. _  30.00 

Struck  by  street  car — fractured  ribs  and  skull 

Clifford  F.  Wood,  Roadstown,  N.  J.. . .  65.71 

Auto  accident — fractured  arm  and  cuts 

Harry  R.  Smith,  Jamestown,  N.  Y .  58.57 

Thrown  from  wagon — fractured  ankle 

Zelah  E.  Donaldson,  Fulton,  N.  Y. _  12.86 

Struck  by  auto — bruised  elbow 

August  Collabolletta,  Purdy  Station,  N.  Y. _  250,01 

Struck  by  auto — leg  amputated 

Wilkes  Mattenon,  Phoenix,  N.  Y. _  50.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  shoulder 

John  Godfrey,  Pennellville,  N.  Y. . —  30.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — sprains 
Joseph  Grafmuller,  Est.,  Youngsville,  N.  Y.„  ’1000.00 
Tlirown  from  wagon — fractured  skull — death 

Lawrence  Eddy,  Fredonia,  Pa. . . .  12.86 

Thrown  from  wagon — Injured  spine  and  hip 

C.  E.  Bill,  Richford,  N.  Y . - . .  70.00 

Thrown  from  buggy — fractured  leg 

Leslie  B.  Hakes,  Cropseyville,  N.  Y. -  20.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  finger 

Michael  C.  Murphy,  Horseheads,  N.  Y. - -  30.00 

Tlirown  from  wagon — ruptured  wrist 

Clara  D.  Howard,  Mansville,  N.  Y. - -  40.00 

Auto  collision — fractured  rib,  bruises 

Mary  E.  Hutchinson,  Marcy,  N.  Y - -  40.00 

Auto  collision — contusion  and  bruises 

Miriam  R.  Wright,  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. .  10.00 

.\uto  collision — cut  scalp 

Chas.  P.  Schwingle,  Wayland,  N.  Y. . .  40.00 

Tin-own  from  wagon— fractured  ribs,  cuts 
Richmond  Bosley,  Livonia,  N.  Y.- .  20.00 


Auto  collision— strained  mcscles  of  back 


Western  Sales  Agency  is  now  attempt¬ 
ing  to  advertise  in  a  number  of  local 
papers  in  this  section  and  we  are  again 
advising  our  subscribers  against  pay¬ 
ing  an  advance  listing  fee  for  farm 
property  to  any  agency.  Impartial  in¬ 
vestigation  of  this  practice  indicates 
that  real  estate  concerns  that  charge 
such  fees  are  much  more  interested  in 
getting  this  fee  than  in  attempting  to 
sell  farm  property. 


National  Scenic  Art  Co.  Fails 
To  Answer  Letters 

'Jan  you  get  us  any  information  re¬ 
garding  the  National  Scenic  Art  Com¬ 
pany  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania?  Our 
Grange  entered  into  a  contract  for  a  cur¬ 
tain  for  our  stage  and  although  a  con¬ 
siderable  payment  has  been  made,  ■we 
have  been  unable  to  get  the  curtain. 

This  letter  came  to  us  some  time 
ago  and  on  writing  to  Mr.  Albert 
G.  Thatcher  of  the  National  Scenic  Art 
Company,  we  received  a  reply  that  the 
company  was  having  some  difficulties 
but  that  he  intended  to  go  through 
with  his  contract.  We  later  learned 
that  he  had  failed  to  do  this  and  re¬ 
cently  letters  addressed  to  him  have 
been  returned  with  the  statement  that 
he  had  left  no  forwarding  address. 


$105,090.54 


Frank  Roraback,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. .  10.06 

Thro-wn  from  wagon — bruises 

Kenneth  L.  Carroll,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. .  4.28 

Auto  turned  over — contused  face 

Lewis  J.  Doane,  Orwell,  Vt.  . . . -  37.14 

Auto  wreck — fractured  rib,  contusions 

Pearl  Schaeffer,  Albion,  N.  Y . . .  30.00 

Struck  by  auto — injured  knee,  ankle,  etc. 

D.  H.  Platt,  Rummerfield,  Pa .  30.00 

Struck  by  auto — injured  knee,  ankle,  bruises 
Charles  F.  Hopkins,  North  Woodstock,  Conn.  10.00 
Thrown  from  wagon — contusions 

John  A.  Curtis,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. . -  50.00 

Auto  turned  over — fractured  shoulder,  ribs 

Everett  Irish,  Appleton,  N.  Y. .  10.00 

Car  struck  by  auto — lacerations 

Alfred  P.  Vanderlaan,  Smyrna,  N.  Y. .  10.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — injured  muscles 

James  M.  Tosh,  Colora,  Md - -  40.00 

Auto  struck  wagon— fractured  ribs 

Erwin  L.  Menter,  Fulton,  N.  Y - -  20.00 

Auto  overturned — fractured  arm 

Herman  H.  Eckert,  Sewickley,  Pa . .  10.00 

Truck  struck  buggy— injury  to  knee  and  head 

Madeline  King,  Monticello,  N.  Y, -  4.28 

Auto  overturned — cut  hand 

Martha  Morrison,  Emleton,  Pa . .  20.00 

Auto  collision — bruises 

Daniel  Arndt,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. -  10.00 

Auto  accident — contusions 

Patrick  J.  Reilly,  Sauquoit,  N.  Y . —  2.86 

Thrown  from  load  of  hay — bruised  body 

Walter  Eaker,  St.  Johnsville,  N.  Y. -  30.00 

Auto  accident— lacerated  elbow 

Geo.  J.  Euber,  Jr.,  Fair  Haven,  Vt. -  20.00 

Auto  struck  tree — injured  collar  bone 

Clark  Tinker,  Smyrna,  N.  Y. - -  30.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — fractured  rib 

Stanley  Kissel,  Batavia,  N.  Y . .  30.00 

Auto  struck  car — cut  hand  and  bruises 


$2298.56 


Service  Bureau  Claims  Settled 


James  Sweeney,  Friendship,  N.  Y . .$  20.82 

(.Settlement  on  jn’otested  egg  check) 

John  Kilanko,  Springtown,  Pa. . .  25.00 

(llcfund  on  automobile  order) 

John  DeLozier,  Elkfaorn,  W.  Va.- . .  50.00 

(.Vdjustment  for  unsatisfactory  hay) 

Mrs.  R.  G.  Wood,  Norwood,  N.  Y.-_ . —  4.50 

(I’ayment  for  work  performed) 

B.  J.  Keenan,  Hogansburg,  N.  Y .  6.32 

(Refund  on  unsatisfactory  merchandise) 

Carl  L.  West,  Binghamton,  N.  Y .  12.50 

(Refund  on  baby  chick  order) 

Walter  R.  Dunbar,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. - 

(Delayed  order  filled) 


Miss  Emilia  Maniacek,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. — 

(Subscriiition  complaint  adjusted) 


Pratt  Glover,  Whitneys  Crossing,  N.  Y. -  8.60 

(i'a.vment  of  wheat  bill) 

Lynn  Quaintance,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y .  10.50 

(Refund  on  unsatisfactory  oil  burner) 

Miss  Lois  Lilly,  Belfast,  N.  Y. .  12.07 

(Refund  from  mail  order  house) 

Henry  Frasier,  Mayfield,  N.  Y... .  150.00 

(Cash  settlement  on  Insurance  policy) 


Mrs.  W.  E.  Clark,  New  Hartford,  N.  Y,....  4.45  | 

(Refund  on  unsatisfactory  merchandise)  1 

M.  M.  Underwood,  Locke,  N.  Y. .  18.75 

(Refund  on  undelivered  order) 

H.  C.  Anderson,  Kennedy,  N.  Y. — .  21.50 

(Settlement  of  protested  egg  check) 

A.  H.  Brown,  Geneva,  N.  Y. - -  20.75 

(Refund  on  unsatisfactory  merchandise) 

Glenn  E.  Fellows,  Marcellus,  N.  Y. . 

(Subscription  complaint  adjusted) 

Pratt  Glover,  Whitney  Crossing,  N.  Y...- .  16.00 

(Settlement  for  juoduce  sold) 

Mrs.  Stocks,  Fertiga,  Pa . .  11.60 

(Refund  on  baby  chicks) 

C.  H.  Pitcher,  Westport,  N.  Y. - 

(Baby  chick  order  filled) 

Myron  Lamkins,  Cadyville,  N.  Y. -  8.25 

(Refund  on  delayed  order) 

Leslie  Van  Wie,  Kiddleburg,  N.  Y. -  25.00 

(Refund  on  dog) 

Miss  Gertrude  Franken,  Ohio,  N.  Y, -  25.00 

(Refund  on  dead  calf) 


$450.41 


Chicken  Thief  Rewards  Paid  During  August 

Robt.  Johnson,  Morrisonville,  N.  Y . $50.00  Grant  Mead,  Herkimer,  N.  Y . $12.50 

Lynn  Sherman,  Holcomb,  N.  Y .  25.00  Max  Miller,  Herkimer,  N.  Y .  12.50 

Myles  Brown,  Firthcliff,  N.  Y .  25.00  Geo.  Gates.  Bridgeton,  N.  J .  25.00 

^  , - $150.00 

Total  Paid  to  Subscribers  $2898.97 


Money  Paid  to  A.  A.  Subscribers  During  August,  1928 

Insurance  Indemnities 

Paid  to  August  1st,  1928 . $102,796.98 

Paid  during  August,  1928 .  2,293.56 


Complete  Water  Service 


Never  bought  such  a 
Suction  Plant  value. 
Simple,  durable  and 
smooth  in  action.  No  belts  to 
cause  trouble.  Completely  auto¬ 
matic  in  operation.  Capacity  300 
gallons  per  hour.  Simply  open 
the  faucet  and  the  water  runs. 


We  can  furnish  a  complete  line 
of  other  styles  and  sizes  of  water 
systems,  septic  tanks,  water  soft¬ 
eners,  (irinking  cups  for  stock. 
Write  for  complete  literature. 

MILWAUKEE  AIR  POWER  PUMP  CO. 
17  Keefe  Avenue  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


SB 


'BaterCornCribs! 

“The  Crib  With  the  Steel  Rib** 

"^EGLECTED  storage  of  Com  and  Grain 
A  ^  crops  is  a  plain  throwing  away  of  dollars. 
Only  Galvanized  Metal  Cribs  and  Bins  can 
save  the  Profits  you  have  worked  for;  and  not 
all  of  these  are  alike.  Write  for 
BUCKEYE  catalog  and  “Bet- 
ter  Storage”  Bulletin, 
srics*  SPECIAL  TERMS  on 
iJl  lirt?i  early  shipments. 

W e  help  you  finance. 

THE  THOMAS  & 
ARMSTRONG  CO. 
ViWiWt*  137  Main  Straat  , 

LONDON,  OHIO:  ^ 


CLEAN  OFF  A  BOG  SPAVIN 


or  thoroughpin  promptly  with 
Absorbine.  It  is  penetrating  but 
does  not  blister  nor  remove  the 
hair.  You  can  ■work  the  horse  at 
the  same  time.$2.5  Oat  druggists, 
or  postpaid.  Describe  your  case 
for  special  instructions.  Write 
for  valuable  horse  book  4-S  free. 
A  user  writes:  “Had  one  horse  with 
bog  spavin  on  both  hind  legs.  One  bot¬ 
tle  Absorbine  cleaned  them  off.  Horse 
now  going  sound  and  well.” 


absorbine 

#  *  ^^TRADE  MaRKREO.U.S.PAT.ors. 


IW.  F.  YOUNG.  Inc.  579  Lyman  St.,  Springtieia,Wlass.i 


evergreens,  truit  trees,  snruos, 
this  Fall — enjoy  them  next  year, 
from  grower,  get  GUARAN¬ 
TEED  healthy,  true-to-name  stock,  and 
save  money.  Catalog  now  ready.  Waite 
for  your  copy  today . 

Free  delivery  to  your  door — see  catalog. 
Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 
22  Main  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. _ 


Send  fbn  FREE  Caialog 


_  I  hatched  by  the  best  system  of 

K/)hv  1  nil  KN class 
UfXUj  Barred. 

White  Rocks.  Reds,  $11.00  per  100;  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  $12.00  per  100;  Heavy  Broilers,  $9.00  per 
100.  Add  25c  on  orders  for  less  than  100.  Safe 
delivery  gtiaranteed  by  parcel  post. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Desk  H,  Nunda,  N.  Y. 
Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


Quality  Baby  Chicks,  $10.  per  100  up 

Redticed  prices,  Better  order  now.  Thousands  hatching 
daily.  Aetite,  husk>,  pure  bred  cliicks.  12  varieties.  Wo 
liateh  all  jear  around.  Dive  delivery  guaranteed.  I’o.stage 
prepaid.  Send  for  priee  list.  SCHOENBORN'S  HATCH¬ 
ERY,  335  Main  St.,  Hackensack.  N.  J.  Phone  1604  or  337 


SPECIAL  FALL 


prices  for  breeding  Turke.vs, 
Ucese,  Ducks,  and  Guinea.s. 
Write  your  wants  and  for  mailing  list.  PIONEER 
STOCK  FARM.  TELFORD,  PA. 
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It  Is  Easy  to  Have  a  < 
Pretty  Yard 

{Continued  from  Page  S) 
planning,  the  actual  work,  not  money, 
ought  to  be  the  largest  item  expended. 

Fortunately,  many  attractive  shrubs 
can  be  obtained  from  the  woods.  They 
should  be  located  and  marked  for  iden¬ 
tification  during  the  growing  season, 
then  transplanted  in  late  fall.  Here  is 
a  list  of  native  shrubs  which  Home 
Bureau  women  in  Tompkins  County, 
New  York,  found  they  could  use: 

Barberry — {some  object  to  this  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  host  of  the  wheat  rust, 
but  the  Agricultural  College  has  proved 
that  this  does  not  affect  an  area  thirty 
feet  away  from  the  barberry.  The  Jap¬ 
anese  barberry  is  safe  from  this  pest, 
anyhow).  Dog  Wood — one  of  the  best 
types  of  the  panicled.  Sumach,  Thorn 
Apple,  Elderberry,  Hemlock,  White 
Cedar — or  Arbor  Vitae \  Osier — {both 
the  red  and  yellow) ;  Witch  Hazel,  Wild 
Rose,  Viburnums — {the  Nannie  berry 
and  the  Arrow  wood  are  the  two  best 
varieties)-,  Five  Finger  Ivy,  Bitter¬ 
sweet,  Wild  Clematis,  Snow  Berry. 

Besides  these  there  are  the  shrubs 
sold  by  the  nurseries  which,  if  one  has 
the  means,  is  the  quickest  way  to  get 
a  showing.  However,  one  may  get  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  in  rooting  and 
growing  their  own,  but  it  takes  longer, 
of  course.  Privet,  lilac,  forsythia  and 
similar  flowering  shrubs  make  showy  | 
hedges  while  arbor  vitae,  poplars,  ! 
spruce  and  other  tall  growing  plants 
serve  admirably  for  windbreaks.  The 
best  effect  is  obtained  by  using  one 
kind  for  the  entire  windbreak.  If 
foundation  plantings  are  used  for  the 
house,  an  irregular  line  is  better  than 
having  a  solid  planting  of  one  kind  of 
shrub.  Plants  massed  at  the  entrance 
to  the  house,  and  taller  shrubs  at  the 
corners  of  the  house  with  a  variety  in 
between  will  give  the  best  effect.  The 
whole  effect  should  be  to  emphasize 
the  home  which  is  the  center  of  interest 
on  every  farm.  A  confusion  of  ideas 
spoils  this  effect. 

Borders  look  best  with  shrubs  in  the 
back,  perennials  and  annuals  in  the  j 
front.  The  smaller  plants  can  be 
grouped  to  get  a  mass  effect  as  well 
as  to  have  blossoms  as  long  as  flowers 
are  in  bloom. 

Even  the  humblest  home  may  be 
glorified  by  its  flowers  and  shrubs.  I  j 
have  in  mind  the  tiny  home  of  a  Polish 
tenant  farmer  whose  wife  works  in  the 
fields  season  in  and  season  out.  Every 
year  I  watch  with  interest  to  see  what 
she  has  in  her  dooryard  and  I  am  al¬ 
ways  rewarded  by  the  sight  of  pe¬ 
tunias,  dahlias,  phlox  and  other  flowers, 
hardy  ones  that  do  not  require  a  great 
deal  of  attention,  yet  which  lend ' 
touches  of  brightness  to  their  simple 
abode. 

Then  too,  in  a  home  beautiflcation 
contest  down  South,  one  of  the  prizes 
went  to  the  colored  woman  who  white¬ 
washed  her  cabin  and  as  a  final  glori¬ 
fying  touch  trained  over  her  porch  a 
gorgeous  morning  glory  I 

Where  annuals  are  concerned  it  is 
easy  to  get  rid  of  one’s  mistakes  but ; 
for  permanent  plantings,  a  very  de- ; 
finite  plan  should  be  followed. 


Bring  the  Rural  Church 
Up-to-date 

{Continued  from  Pages  5) 
this  Larger  Parish  was  organized.  The 
unit  of  supervision  for  all  rural  insti¬ 
tutions  is  getting  larger.  The  little 
red  school  house  is  giving  way  to  the 
new  consolidated  school.  We  used  to 
work  out  our  poll  taxes  on  the  roads 
by  school  districts,  but  we  enlarged  the 
unit  to  the  township  and  in  many 
States  we  have  the  county  unit.  The 
agricultural  and  home  demonstration 
agents  have  the  entire  county  as  their 
parish,  as  does  the  county  nurse  and 
the  county  librarian.  The  most  suc¬ 
cessful  unit  in  religious  work  is,  like¬ 
wise,  becoming  the  Larger  Parish. 


A  booklet  on  “Camp  Pood”  has  been 
prepared  by  the  Postum  Company. 
Scouts,  4-H  Club  members  and  other 
boys  interested  in  camping  may  get  a 
copy  of  the  booklet  by  writing  to  the 
Educational  Department,  Postum  Co., 
Inc.,  postum  Bldg.,  New  York  City. 
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De  Soto 

PRODUCT  OF  CHRYSLER 


New  Style 

A  fresh  interpretation  of 
dynamic  symmetry;  new 
slender-profilc  radiator; 
longer,  stUl  lower  body  lines; 
balanced  color  combinations; 
new  arched  window  silhou> 
ette;  new  bowl-type  lamps; 
new-type  smaller  wheels. 

New  Performance 

Typical  Chrysler  brilliancy  of 
get-away,  astonishing  power 
and  pick-up  from  the  new 
Chrysler-designed  “Silver- 
Dome”  High-Compression 
engine;  marked  smoothness 
and  quietness  at  all  speeds; 
unusual  economy  of  gas  and 
oil;  new- type  internal-expand¬ 
ing  four  wheel  hydraulic  brakes 
give  instant  stopping  in  any 
weather. 

New  Luxury  of  Riding 

New  roominess,  affording 
space  for  five  adults  to  ride  in 
surplus  comfort.  Exceptional 
ease  of  riding  due  to  long 
spring  base,  flexible  springs 
and  hydraulic  shock  absorbers. 

New  Elegance] 

Interior  appointments  of  a 
distinctive  richness  and  ele¬ 
gance;  fine  quality  fixtures 
throughout;  high-grade  mo¬ 
hair  upholstery  for  closed 
models,  genuine  leather,  pig¬ 
skin  grain,  for  open  models. 


i  Multum  pro  parvo 


All  that  is  finest  in  motor 
car  enjoyment— the  flash- 
ing  getaway,  the  instant 
responsiveness,  the  marvel¬ 
ous  smoothness,  the  bril¬ 
liant  style  and  colorful 
individuality  which  appeal 
to  people  everywhere  and 
call  forth  universal  admira¬ 
tion  of  Chrysler — can  now 
be  yours  in  this  popular- 
priced  six-cylinder  car. 

*845 

• .  and  up,  at  the  factory 

DESOTO  MOTOR  CORPORATION 

i Division  of  Chrysler  Corporation^ 

.  ..  _  .  Detroit,  Michigan 
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English  Farmin^^hrough  American  Eyes 

A  Summer  in  One  of  the  World’s  Oldest  Farm  Communities 


Editor^s  Note — This  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful  little  stories  that  have  appeared  in 
American  Agriculturist  in  some  time.  Dr. 
Ladd,  who  is  the  Extension  Director  of  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  has 
with  his  family  been  spending  the  summer 
among  the  real  farm  folks  of  Old  England. 
He  promises  us  more  articles  later  about 
English  farms  and  farmers. 

Here  we  are  an  American  family  of 
six,  living  in  a  stone  cottage  in  a  ham¬ 
let  in  Devon,  the  most  glorious  part  of 
England.  In  a  country  that  has  been 
over  industrialized  with  a  long  neglect  of 
agriculture  at  the  hands  of  the  government, 
Devon  is  one  of  the  good  clean  rural  sections 
that  has  not  yet  been  spoiled  by  factories  and 
smoke. 

If  you  should  drop  in  to  call  on  us  this 
rainy  afternoon  and  take  a  little  walk  around 
the  neighborhood,  you  would  hnd  much  to  re¬ 
mind  you  of  America  and  much  that  is  differ¬ 
ent.  You  would  feel  very  much  at  home. 
These  people  are  our  people.  Many  of  your 
ancestors  came  from  Devon,  and  you  may 
well  be  proud  of  it.  The  country  people  are 
tall,  strong,  healthy 
looking  folks.  They 
have  tilled  these  fields 
for  a  thousand  years, 
and  they  love  the  open 
country. 

And  yet  you  would 
see  many  differences 
from  your  own  Ameri¬ 
can  far  m — diff'erences 
in  cattle,  horses,  and 
s  h  e  e  p— in  crop  s — in 
buildings — and  machine¬ 
ry — in  fences,  roads, 
and  methods  of  farm¬ 


ing.  The  newly  arrived 
American  quite  com¬ 
monly  thinks  that  Eng¬ 
lish  farming  is  wrong 
wherever  it  differs  from 
American  farming.  It 
would  be  just  as  foolish 
for  the  Englishman  to 
come  to  an  American 
farm  and  say  that 
everything  differing 
from  England  is  wrong. 
There  are  certain  fund¬ 
amental  differences  be¬ 
tween  English  and 
American  farming  that 


By  G.  E.  LADD 

Director  of  Extension,  N.  Y.  State 
College  of  Agriculture 

explain  most  of  the  differences  in  methods. 
Low  labor  wages,  a  real  shortage  of  land,  a 
very  long  slow  growing  season  all  help  to 
explain  the  methods  used. 

It  is  August  24th  and  I  am  sitting  in  front 
of  a  coal  fire  in  an  open  grate.  Most  of  our 
neighbors  would  not  waste  fuel  to-day  but  we 
Americans  are  a  wee  bit  chilly  in  this  cool 
damp  atmosphere  even  after  five  months  of 
living  here.  Just  across  the  road  and  on  each 
side  of  us  are  very  pretty  picturesque  thatch¬ 
ed  roof  stone  cottages.  This  thatch  is  strong 
unbruised  wheat  straw  that  was  not  crushed 
by  the  usual  threshing  machine.  It  will  last 
about  fifteen  years  and  then  a  new  thatch 
will  be  laid  over  it.  Of  course  they  never 
have  any  amount  of  snow  or  ice  to  injure  it 
and  squirrels  are  practically  unknown.  I 
have  never  yet  seen  a  shingle  roof  in  England. 
Very  few  paper  or  felt  roofs  are  used.  If  not 
a  thatch  the  roof  is  almost  sure  to  be  of  slate. 
Often  the  thatch  is  finished  with  two  rows  of 
slates  at  the  eaves.  Round  about  this  neigh¬ 


A  typical  farm  scene 
flourishing  potatoes  in 


in  Old  England, 
the  foreground. 


Note  the  thatched  roofs  on  the  buildings  and  the 


borhood  there  are  many  roofs  of  a  different 
construction,  and  one  of  which  I  had  never 
heard  before  moving  here.  These  are  slate 
roofs-  that  have  been  covered  over  with  a 
thin  coat  of  concrete.  This  is  so  thin  that 
the  slates  are  bare  in  many  places  but  the 
edges  of  the  overlapping  slates  are  fairly  well 
sealed.  It  gives  a  peculiar  frosted  or  sanded 
appearance  to  the  roof  and  is  very  popular 
in  southwest  England. 

In  the  roof  of  the  cottage  just  down  the 
hill  is  a  small  sized  pane  of  glass.  My  cot¬ 
tage  has  a  similar  one.  This  is  directly  over 
the  stairway  and  gives  a  very  fine  light  to 
the  otherwise  dark  stairway  and  to  the  whole 
center  of  the  house.  The  absence  of  snow 
and  ice  makes  these  roof  lights  possible  and 
cheap.  Several  larger  houses  nearby  have 
porches  with  roofs  made  entirely  of  glass. 
They  are  delightful.  I  wish  we  could  have 
them  as  inexpensively  at  home. 

Thatching  is  a  real  art.  The  old  thatchers 
take  pride  in  their  job  and  produce  a  beau¬ 
tiful  smooth  covering  carefully  adapted  to 
every  bend  and  corner  of  the  roof.  The 
arched  thatch  over  the  roof  windows  is  partic¬ 
ularly  lovely  and  well 
done. 

I  dislike  to  spoil  the 
picture  but  I  feel  sure 
that  many  of  these 
housekeepers  are  not  as 
delighted  with  thatched 
roofs  as  are  the  artists. 
Since  the  new  straw  is 
put  on  over  a  fair 
amount  of  the  old  straw, 
the  under  layer  of 
thatch  is  always  of  old 
partly  decayed  dusty 
straw.  It  is  not  bad 
but  it  is  not  so  neat  as 
some  housekeepers 
would  wish. 

Two  small  boys  just 
came  along  to  ask  my 
boys  to  join  them  on  an 
expedition  to  a  neigh¬ 
boring  brook.  They  are 
here  very  often.  Their 
manners  are  very  good 
and  they  always  add 
“sir”  to  all  their  ques¬ 
tions  and  their  answers. 
When  I  meet  them  they 
give  a  funny  little  pull 
{Continued  on  Page  8) 
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There  was  an  old  car 
with  carhon  inside, 
bnt  now 


\ 


it  gives  yon  a 
wonderful  ride. 
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STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 


Post  Your  Farm 

And  Keep  Trespassers  Off 

We  have  had  some  new  signs 
made  up  of  extra  heavy  material 
because  severe  storms  will  tear  and 
otherwise  make  useless  a  lighter 
constructed  material.  We  unre¬ 
servedly  advise  farmers  to  post 
their  land  and  the  notices  we  have 
prepared  comply  in  all  respects  with 
the  laws  of  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania.  The  price  to 
subscribers  is  95  cents  a  dozen,  the 
same  rate  applying  to  larger  quan¬ 
tities. 

American  Agriculturist 

461  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 


THE  LABOR 
OF  SPRAYING 


Two  years  of  investigation  have  disclosed  the  most  amazing  facts 
about  spray  coverage.  Our  new  booklet,  “The  Truth  About  Spray* 
ing  Costs”,  will  give  you  these  facts  and  show  you  how  you  can  ap¬ 
ply  Scalecide  in  half  the  time  required  to  spray  with  either  oil  emulsion 
or  lime-sulfur.  Write  for  this  booklet  today.  It’s  free— -no  obligation. 

B.  G.  Pratt  Co.,  50  Church  St.,  New  York,  Dep't  12 


Cosh  More  Per  Gallon  -  Cosis  No  More  Per  Tree 


V  WiththeA.A, 

APPLE 
^  GROWER. 
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Another  View  of  Prices  and 
Conditions  in  the  1928 
Apple  Market 

By  E.  W.  Mitchell 

Editor’s  Note — Here  is  another  dis¬ 
cussion  of  prices  and  other  market 
conditions  of  apples  and  other  fruit 
this  fall.  We  are  doing  our  best  to  hely 
producers  of  all  farm  products  to  get 
market  information  so  that  they  can 
make  the  best  sale  of  their  products. 
Mr.  Mitchell  is  a  prominent  fruit 
grower  of  Stuyvesant  Falls,  Columbia 
County,  N.  Y.  He  was  formerly  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  New  York  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society. 

The  supply  of  apples  this  year  is  es¬ 
timated  at  seven  million  barrels  more 
for  the  United  States  as  a  whole  than 
in  1927.  This  increase  is  largely  in 
the  Northwest  and  Virginia  while  the 
local  crop  in  New  York  and  New  Eng¬ 
land  is  only  slightly  larger  than  last 
year.  This  will  have  the  effect  of  stabi¬ 
lizing  and  lowering  prices  in  the  large 
cities  and  centers  of  distribution  and 
on  the  export  market,  ‘but  will  not 
have  so  much  influence  on  smaller 
markets,  especially  where  they  depend 
on  locally  grown  fruit  for  a  large  part 
of  their  supply.  Freight  and  costs  of 
distribution  act  as  a  protective  tariff 
for  the  local  growers  near  our  big 
eastern  cities  and  help  to  hold  the  mar- 
*kets  for  them  against  the  large  pro¬ 
ducing  centers  of  the  Northwest. 

Increase  Over  1927  Not 

Burdensome 

The  increase  of  about  seven  million 
barrels  for  the  United  States  is  not  so 
great  when  the  average  crop  is  about 
32  million  and  has  run  as  high  as  39 
^million.  This  year  the  total  will  be 
jlightly  under  the  5-year  average. 

The  large  crops  of  fine  quality  and 
tl^  keen  competition  from  other  lines 
inAbe  last  few  years  have  led  to  bet¬ 
ter  ^ality  and  packs  of  apples.  Every 
year  J&n  increasing  proportion  of  the  off- 
gradeAbave  to  be  kept  from  market 
and  m^e  into  by-products.  Distribu¬ 
tion  cos\s  are  so  great  and  the  con- 
c-MTTipr  oqV  discriminating  that  dealers 
Stie  Aore  and  more  to  invest 
money  in  to  handle  anything  other 
than  high  (Quality  goods.  I  think  this 
year  will  ao  exception  and  the 

amount  of  used  will  reduce 

the  commerciV  crop  more  than  is  gen¬ 
erally  expecte^- 

The  nackinel  of  prunes,  raisins,  figs, 
cherrie?  pea^,  peaches  and  other 
lines  too  numen’ous  to  mention,  has,  i 
think,  been  at  llpast  up  to  the  average 
or  greater.  Im^i’oved  varieties,  meth¬ 
ods  of  growing  packing,  refrigera¬ 
tion,  transportaffioii  and  distribution\ 
have  made  it  possible  to  have  fruits 
and  vegetables  ffrom  distant  sections 
on  our  markets  L  all  winter,  and  me 
apple  has  to  compfcto  with  them  all  foi^ 
the  consumer’s  d»bar.  Some  compet¬ 
ing  lines  are  controlled  by  large  or¬ 
ganizations  and  ai\o  pushed  by  a  de  - 
nite  sales  and  adVertising  program. 
Apple  growers  and!  dealers  must  sure¬ 
ly  come  to  handlinig'  the  crop  throug 
large  organizations  that  can  handle 
large  enough  volui^e  to  afford  som 
advertising  and  sal^s  effort. 

Reasonable  Pri^e  Will  Keep 

Crop  N^ving 

The  general  price  tevel  of  strawbei 
ries,  peaches,  melont.  vegetables  an 
especially  potatoes  hEf-s  been  rather  l 
all  season.  Grapes  af^d  pears  are  co  - 
ing  in  large  volume  yrorn  the  West 
selling  at  low  pricest-  I 
tors  and  consumers  fbave  a  fairly  h 
idea  of  what  they  \will  pay  for  fo 
stuffs,  and  apples  mifcst  be  offered  th 
at  what  they  consider  reasonable 
if  we  expect  to  mfoye  the  crop, 
tainly  a  high  price/  ^-t  the  start  is 
to  slow  down  this  movement  of 
crop  and  any  atteW^pt  to  force  poo 
grades  into  consuw^Ption  may  hav 
(Continued!  Page  8) 
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Eastern  States  Breaks  Attendance  Record 
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Cattle  Show,  4-H  Club  Work  and  Horse  Pulling  Contest  Draw  Crowds 


By  NATHAN  KOENIG 


Eastern  states  Exposition,  the  leading 
show  of  its  kind  in  the  ten  north  Atlantic 
states,  closed  its  twelfth  annual  exhibition 
September  22  by  breaking  all  records  for 
attendance  and  quality  and  size  of  exhibit.  It 
was  the  greatest  show  in  every  respect  that  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  country  has  ever  seen. 
The  Exposition  proved  itself  an  all-weather 
show  in  spite  of  the  rain  during  the  middle  part 
of  the  week.  The  attendance  of  281,248  people 
for  the  entire  week  broke  all  previous  records. 
Last  year  the  attendance  was  279,764  people  as 
compared  with  237,344  the  year 
before. 

The  Connecticut  state  exhibit 
was  outstanding  in  attempting 
to  advertise  the  agricultural  op¬ 
portunities  of  the  state.  A 
house  representing  the  modern 
New  England  type  done  in  a 
stucco  finish,  was  used  as  a  back 
ground.  In  front  of  this  house 
was  a  lawn  on  which  products, 
arranged  in  the  form  of  flower 
beds,  was  used  to  show  what 
Connecticut  produced.  In  dis¬ 
playing  these  products  every  ef¬ 
fort  was  made  to  emphasize 
quality  as  represented  by  the 
New  England  cjuality  product 
label.  Massachusetts  had  an¬ 
other  striking  exhibit  featuring 
a  model  roadside  stand. 

One  of  the  features  of  the 
Exposition  which  has  grown  in 
size  and  interest  every  year  since 
its  development  in  1926,  was  the 
dynamometer  contest  in  which 


teams  from  all  over  New  England  competed. 
Thousands  of  people  watched  the  battle  for  su- 
premecy  among  horse  flesh  while  the  contest  was 
in  progress.  The  Hampshire  Silver  Black  Fox 
team  broke  all  records  ever  made  at  the  Ex¬ 
position  pulling  contest  by  drawing  a  registered 
load  of  3,200  pounds  for  24  feet.  This  team 
from  Williamsburg,  Massachusetts,  has  com¬ 
peted  in  contests  held  in  every  New  England 
State  including  the  New  York  state  fair  and  has 


walked  off  with  honors  at  nearly  all  of  them. 
A.  R.  Sedgley  of  Athol,  Mass.,  placed  second, 
but  is  still  the  champion  for  a  time  record  in  the 
class  for  teams  weighing  over  3,000  pounds. 
In  the  light  classes  for  teams  under  3,000  pounds, 
R.  P.  Connors  of  Windsor  Locks,  Connecticut, 
placed  first  with  his  team. 

Judging  contests  of  dairy,  beef,  poultry,  sheep, 
swine,  and  horses,  were  features  for  college  stu¬ 
dents  and  4-H  Club  members.  The  Connecticut 
agricultural  college  defeated  nine  colleges  of  the 
six  New  England  states.  New  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Maryland,  in  the  in¬ 
ter-collegiate  dairy  judging  con¬ 
test.  The  team  consisting  of 
John  V.  Visny  of  Bethel,  Conn., 
Austin  D.  Lathrop  of  Montville, 
Conn,  and  George  A.  Jackson  of 
Hardwick,  Mass.,  together  with 
Robert  E.  Johnson,  coach  will 
compete  in  the  inter-collegiate 
dairy  judging  contest  to  be  held 
in  Memphis  in  connection  with 
the  National  Dairy  show  during 
the  middle  of  October. 

Two  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
4-IT  Club  members  coming  from 
thirteen  eastern  states,  from 
Maine  to  Virginia,  spent  a  week 
at  Camp  Vail  that  is  run  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Eastern  States 
Exposition.  Outstanding .  lead¬ 
ers  representing  every  phase  of 
4-H  Club  activities  were  present. 
Potato  growers  from  Maine  had 
the  opportunity  of  meeting  the 
peanut  and  sweet  potato 
{Continued  on  Page  ii) 


^  The  New  York  4-H  club  delegation  at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition.  From  left  to 
right  back  row:  Mrs.  A.  A.  McKenzie,  A.  A.  McKenzie,  county  club  agent,  John  D. 
Walker,  county  club  agent,  Henry  Clapp,  Earl  Bookhaut,  Leo  Chamberlain  and  John 
A.  Reynolds,  assistant  state  club  leader.  Front  row,  left  to  right:  Fred  Klingheil, 
Stephen  Reamer  (in  front  of  Fred),  Mildred  M.  Stevens,  Assistant  State  Club  Leader, 
Frarfcis  LaRue,  Jane  Gilmore,  Virginia  Phillips,  Lucille  Remy,  Kathleen  Trost,  Lilah 
Elton,  Local  leader,  Russell  Bergerson  and  Fayette  Sherman  (in  front  of  Russell). 


Our  Changing  Fertilizer  Industry 


Two-thirds  of  Your  Nitrogen  Fertilizer  Now  Comes  From  the  Air 

By  SIDNEY  B.  HASKELL 


The  speakers  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society  held  in 
Swampscott,  Mass.,  this  past  month  made 
nitrogen  the  leading  topic  of  discussion. 
They  foresee  increasing  eificiency  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  synthetic  nitrogen,  possibly  the  partial 
replacement  of  some  of  the  older  sources  in 
favor  of  the  new,  and  certainly  most  severe 
competition  in  the  sale  of  nitrogen  from  various 
sources,  with  consequent  gain  to  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  country.  They  prophesy  vast 
changes  in  world  agriculture  because  of  the  fact 
of  inexhaustible  supplies  of  relatively  low  cost 
nitrogen  and  anticipated  international  economic 
difficulties  because  new  nitrogen  plants  were 
being  built  on  the  basis  of  national  defense 
rather  than  of  economic  need. 

Perhaps  the  most  vivid  portrayal  of  changes 
in  the  fertilizer  industry  brought 
about  by  the  development  of  means 
of  taking  nitrogen  from  the  air  and 
fixing  it  in  a  form  suited  for  agri¬ 
cultural  consumption  was  made  by 
H.  R.  Bates,  Superintendent  of  man¬ 
ufacture  of  one  of  our  larger  fer¬ 
tilizer  companies.  He  said  in  part : 

“Every  square  mile  of  air  over  the 
earth’s  surface  carries  20,000,000  tons 
of  nitrogen,  enough  in  each  square 
mile  to  last  the  world  twelve  years  at 
the  present  rate  of  consumption  and 
k  is  free  as  far  as  its  material  value 
is  concerned. 

“Any  important  changes  in  the  pro- 
•iuction  and  cost  are  of  immediate  in¬ 
terest  to  statesmen,  financiers,  chem¬ 
ists,  agriculturists  and  manufacturers. 

“It  is  absolutely  indispensable  to 
mankind  in  peace  or  war,  and  a  neces¬ 
sity  to  all  animal  and  vegetable 
growth.  There  is  hardly  a  problem  in 
^ny  branch  of  agricultural  or  indus¬ 
trial  chemistry  that  does  not  at  spnae 


point  require  the  consideration  of  nitrogen.  With 
the  consumption  of  nitrate  apparently  decreasing, 
by-product  sulphate  remaining  about  the  same, 
and  synthetic  products  increasing  rapidly,  some 
idea  of  the  increase  may  be  apparent — when  we 
took  but  1  per  cent  of  our  nitrogen  supply  from  the 
air  in  1909  and  57  per  cent  in  1927.  Surely  a  won¬ 
derful  heritage  from  the  chemists  and  engineers 
who  solved  the  difficult  problems  which  made  pos¬ 
sible  the  present  production  of  synthetic  ammonia.” 

The  difficulties  facing  actual  and  potential 
manufacture  of  nitrogen  were  also  most  vividly 
brought  out,  it  being  shown  that  changes  in 
technology  of  manufacture  are  so  rapid  that 
equipment  must  often  be  amortized  on  the  basis 
of  very  short  periods. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Allen,  of  Mathieson  Alkali  Works 
and  long  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  alkaline 


products,  made  mention  of  “a  two  million  dollar 
plant,  constructed  with  the  best  of  engineering 
knowledge  and  advice  which  became  obsolete 
even  before  construction  had  commenced.” 
Nearly  every  speaker  on  the  nitrogen  symposium 
took  occasion  to  pay  his  respects  to  Muscle 
Shoals  and  the  propaganda  in  its  support. 

I  he  status  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  produced 
as  a  by-product  in  the  manufacture  of  coke  was 
presented  by  Mr.  Charles  J.  Ramsburg  of  the 
Hoppers  Company.  This  company  has  built  a 
line  of  by-product  coke-oven  plants  in  many  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country.  Mr.  Ramsburg 
showed  by  charts  and  diagrams  the  rapid  de¬ 
velopment  of  by-product  nitrogen  manufacture 
in  the  last  15  years  and  how  the  old  wasteful 
beehive  coke  oven  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past. 

This  tremendous  increase  in  domestic  supply 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia  has  had  a 
most  decided  effect  on  the  character 
of  mixed  fertilizers,  this  material 
having  replaced  much  of  the  organic 
nitrogen  and  nitrogen  from  other 
sources  formerly  put  into  these  mix¬ 
tures.  Mr.  Ramsburg  prophesied, 
however,  that  the  country  was  near¬ 
ly  at  the  end  of  this  rapid  increase 
in  by-product  nitrogen  production 
and  that  in  the  future  synthetic 
sources  must 
demands  of 


supply  the  increasing 
American  agriculture 


Harvesting  a  magnificent  crop  of  broadleaf  tobacco  on  the  farm  of  Louis 
L.  Grant,  Buckland,  Conn.  Two-thirds  of  the  total  nitrogen  applied  was 
applied  “from  the  air” — in  synthetic  forms,^ 


for  nitrogen. 

Utilization  of  nitrogen  supplies 
now  coming  on  the  market  was  dis¬ 
cussed  by  nearly  all  the  speakers. 
Particular  attention  was  given  to  the 
possibilities  of  pasture  improvement 
by  the  use  of  nitrogen,  supported, 

^Continued  on  Page  19) 
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Suppose  This  Had  Happened  To  You 

HEN  one  reads  of  a  great  calamity  over¬ 
taking  people  somewhere  else,  he  usual!}'- 
remarks  carelessly  about  how  terrible  it  is, 
but  unless  one  has  had  actual  experience  with 
fire  or  flood  he  can  have  no  appreciation  or 
realization  of  what  it  really  means. 

Imagine,  if  you  can,  what  it  would  mean  to 
you  to  have  a  cyclone  or  flood  sweep  across 
your  entire  county  and  several  surrounding 
counties,  utterly  destroying  all  the  crops,  nearly 
every  home,  and  killing  several  thousands  of 
your  friends  and  neighbors.  Imagine  the  horror 
of  just  trying  to  exist  in  such  a  ruined  land  after 
the  disaster,  with  your  accumulated  savings  of 
a  lifetime  gone,  your  home  destroyed,  and  per¬ 
haps  one  or  more  members  of  your  family  lost. 
Add  to  these  horrors  the  difficulty  of  getting 
food,  the  polluted  water  and  the  danger  of  ter¬ 
rible  epidemics.  Then  you  have  a  very  faint 
picture  of  what  the  survivors  of  the  hurricane 
and  floods  of  Porto  Rico  and  Florida  are  now 
suffering. 

So  great  was  the  disaster  that  it  is  impossible 
even  to  estimate  the  damage  either  in  life  or 
property,  but  it  is  known  that  practically  all  of 
the  crops  of  Porto  Rico  were  ruined,  and  95 
per  cent  of  the  property.  In  Florida,  the  esti¬ 
mate  at  this  writing  of  dead  is  2200,  and  the  loss 
in  property  is  beyond  count.  Think  of  the  cour¬ 
age  that  is  going  to  be  necessary  for  those  who 
survive  to  conquer  despair  and  build  again  from 
the  present  chaos. 

Our  one  thought  should  be  a  profound  thank¬ 
fulness  that  God  has  spared  us  from  similar  ca¬ 
tastrophes,  and  a  keen  desire  to  co-operate  with 
the  Red  Cross  to  help  these  stricken  people  build 
again.  This  great  disaster  is  proving  again  the 
worth  of  the  Red  Cross,  which  is  just  about  the 
finest  organization  in  the  world.  Let  there  be 
great  trouble  anywhere,  caused  either  by  man 
in  his  wars  or  Nature  in  her  wrath,  and  the  Red 
Cross  is  soon  on  the  job  efficiently  feeding  the 
hungry,  sheltering  the  homeless,  and  healing  the 
sick. 

But  it  cannot  work  without  funds  and  this  is 
where  you  and  I  come  in.  This  is  where  real 
religion  and  real  charity  show  themselves.  Mil¬ 
lions  upon  millions  of  dollars  are  needed  by  the 
Red  Cross  to  help  these  stricken  people  of  our 
own  land  get  started  again.  Will  you  help? 
Will  you  do  your  part?  If  you  cannot  contri¬ 


bute  in  dollars,  even  a  few  pennies  will  not  be 
scorned.  Send  or  take  your  contribution  to  the 
Red  Cross  chapter  in  your  own  village,  or  send 
it  to  American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Av¬ 
enue,  New  York  City,  and  we  will  turn  it  over 
to  the  Red  Cross  together  with  your  name,  to 
be  used  in  Florida  and  Porto  Rico. 


Radio  Helped  Get  His  Rye  Planted 

“Yesterday  I  was  resting  at  noon  listening  in  to 
WEAF  when  the  American  Agriculturist  and  De¬ 
partments  of  Agriculture  market  and  weather  re¬ 
ports  came  in.  The  weather  report  said  rain.  I 
had  been  sowing  rye  since  Monday  morning  and  I 
was  very  tired,  but  when  I  got  that  report  I  at 
once  left  for  the  scene  of  action  and  I  used  every 
effort  and  got  the  last  of  my  30  acres  planted. 
So  last  night  when  I  heard  the  storm  break  about 
midnight,  I  thought  of  you.” — H.  V.  K.,  New  Jersey. 

HIS  little  letter  pleased  us  very  much  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  practical  illustration  of  the  good 
work'  the  state  and  federal  Departments  of 
Agriculture  and  the  broadcasting  stations  are 
doing  to  get  accurate  and  timely  information  to 
farmers.  The  market  and  weather  reports  are 
broadcast  from  WEAF  at  11:30  standard  time 
daily  except  Saturday. 

May  we  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  also 
to  the  change  in  the  farm  program  broadcasting 
period  at  the  General  Electric  station,  WGY,  at 
Schenectady.  Beginning  with  October  4,  the 
WGY  agricultural  program  will  be  presented 
every  Thursday  evening  from  7:30  to  8  o’clock 
eastern  standard  time.  We  hope  our  peo¬ 
ple  will  get  in  the  habit  of  listening  in  on  both 
these  WGY  and  WEAF  programs. 


Losses  From  Abortion 

HENEVER  cattle  diseases  are  mentioned, 
most  of  us  are  apt  to  think  immediately  of 
tuberculosis,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  con¬ 
tagious  abortion  is  doing  more  damage  to  the 
dairy  industry  at  the  present  time  than  is  tuber¬ 
culosis.  Within  the  past  ten  years  the  losses 
from  tuberculosis  have  been  reduced  by  half 
while  losses  from  abortion  have  doubled,  so  that 
now  it  is  estimated  more  than  $50,000,000  is  the 
price  dairymen  pay  annually  for  the  ravages  of 
abortion.  - 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  sure  cure  for  the 
disease  and  many  dairymen  turn  to  a  lot  of  so- 
called  cures  which  cost  them  considerable  money 
and  often  do  more  harm  than  good.  You  may 
give  these  fake  cures  some  credit  because  you 
happen  to  use  it  at  a  time  when  other  factors 
have  reduced  the  losses  from  this  disease  in  your 
herd. 

Veterinarians  and  scientists  are  graduall}'- 
working  toward  better  control  of  contagious 
abortion.  Two  blood  tests  known  as  comple¬ 
ment  fixation  and  agglutination  are  now  ad¬ 
ministered  by  veterinarians  to  detect  infected 
animals  so  that  they  can  be  separated  from 
healthy  ones.  These  tests  are  about  85  per  cent 
efficient  and  successful. 

The  whole  emphasis  of  control  so  far  is 
founded  on  prevention  from  infection  by  rigid 
sanitary  measures  and  by  separating  infected 
animals  from  the  rest  of  the  herd. 


Caution  the  Bad  Sportsmen 

HE  hunting  season  is  with  us  again.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  farmers  like  to  hunt  as  well  as  the 
folks  who  come  from  the  city,  and  it  must 
be  said  in  fairness  that  the  great  majority  of 
sportsmen,  either  from  the  city  or  country,  are 
gentlemen  and  do  not  intend  to  overstep  their 
privileges. 

.  We  suggest  that  there  is  a  lot  these  men  can 
do  to  restrain  their  less  careful  brethren.  When 
you  see  a  fellow  hunter  carelessly  leaving  a  gate 
open  or  bars  down,  or  breaking  down  a  fence 
in  getting  over  it,  or  handling  a  gun  so  as  to  en¬ 
danger  the  lives  of  cattle  or  human  beings,  he 
should  be  reprimanded.  He  is  not  only  in¬ 


juring  the  farmer  on  whose  land  he  is  trespass¬ 
ing,  but  he  is  also  injuring  the  chances  of  all 
good  hunters  to  continue  to  indulge  in  the  sport, 
for  it  is  certain  that  unless  trespassers  are  more 
careful  in  their  privileges,  legislation  will  be  se¬ 
cured  taking  the  privileges  away. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  a  farmer’s 
land  is  his  own  domain  and  that  when  a  hunter 
goes  on  that  land  he  is  there  by  special  privilege. 

Telephone  Prize  Contest 

E  have  been  getting  some  very  interesting 
letters  on  our  contest  entitled  “Has  Your 
Telephone  Saved  You  Money?”  We  are 
going  to  close  this  contest  on  October  15,  but 
before  doing  so  we  want  to  remind  many  others 
who  want  to  write  a  letter  on  this  interestin? 

O 

subject  of  this  last  opportunity. 

If  your  telephone  has  helped  you  sell  crops, 
livestock,  or  other  products  to  good  advantage, 
or  if  you  have  used  the  telephone  to  save  time 
or  money  in  buying  supplies,  our  readers  will 
be  interested  in  your  experience.  , 

For  the  best  letter  on  this  subject,  we  will  pay 
$5.00,  for  the  second  best,  $3.00,  and  for  all 
others  that  we  print,  $1.00. 


Why  Not  Take  a  Short  Course? 

LL  the  colleges  of  agriculture  in  American 
Agriculturist  territory  have  short  courses 
in  agriculture  /which  should  be  of  interest 
to  a  large  number  of  farmers  who  want  to  get 
more  practical  training  and  scientific  background 
for  their  great  business  of  agriculture.  Tuition 
in  these  short  courses  is  free  and  they  usually 
last  from  six  to  eight  weeks. 

In  New  York,  the  short  course  begins  on  No¬ 
vember  7  and  ends  on  February  16.  There  are 
courses  *  in  general  agriculture,  dairy  industry, 
poultry,  fruit  growing,  flower  growing,  vegetable 
crops,  farm  machinery  and  in  marketing.  In¬ 
dividual  farmers  can  also  get  special  help  on 
their  special  problems. 

For  the  young  man  who  has  been  unable  to 
go  to  college  and  who  can  get  away  from  his 
regular  work  for  a  few  weeks,  these  courses  are 
especially  valuable.  More  information  and  de¬ 
tails  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  College 
of  Agriculture  in  your  state. 


Concentrated  Fertilizers  Increasing 

HE  tendency  in  the  fertilizer  business 
toward  more  concentrated  fertilizers  is 
worthy  of  commendation.  In  recent  years, 
mixed  fertilizers  containing  from  twenty  to  forty 
per  cent  of  real  plant  food  have  been  made 
available  to  farmers.  These  are  known  under 
such  names  as  concentrated  fertilizer,  double 
strength  or  multiple  strength  fertilizer.  If  the 
price  at  which  they  are  sold  is  not  relatively 
higher  than  the  lower  grade  fertilizers,  they 
should  be  purchased.  It  is  much  easier  to  pay 
the  freight  on  and  to  handle  the  fertilizers  con¬ 
taining  more  plant  food  per  ton  than  it  is  those 
that  contain  so  much  carrier. 

In  using  these  concentrated  fertilizers,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  not  so  much  of  the  mixture 
is  needed  per  acre  and  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
injure  the  seed  with  them. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

1AM  sure  this  could  not  have  been  any  mother 
in  the  A.A.  family  who  said  to  her  young  son, 
a  second-grader:  _ 

“And  what  did  my  little  darling  do  in  school 

to-day?” 

“We  had  Nature  study^  and  it  was  my  turn  to 
bring  a  specimen,”  said  Evan.  _ 

“Now  wasn’t  that  nice.  What  did  you  bring: 
“I  brought  a  bedbug  in  a  bottle  and  I  toW 
teacher  we  had  lots  more  and  if  she  wanted  I 
could  bring  her  one  every  day !” 
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Notes  from  the  Publisher’s  Farm 


This  time  of  the  year  most  of .  our 
thoughts  and  energy  on  the  farm  go 
towards  the  harvesting  and  marketing  of 
our  crops.  .We  had  about  four  acres  of  Stowell’s 
Evergreen  sweet  corn  planted  in  a  field  along 
with  silage  corn.  Our  idea  was  that  if  the  price 
of  sweet  corn  were  good  we  would  sell  it  and 

we  would  still  have  left 
a  lot  of  fodder  to  go  in 
the  silo.  We  chose  the 
Stowell’s  Evergreen  va¬ 
riety  because  the  stalk 
is  large  and  would  make 
lots  of  silage.  We  sold 
11,380  ears  for  $268.34 
— or  an  average  of  2^3 
cents  per  ear.  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  will 


Fisher  has  a  packing  house  in  one  corner  of  the 
cold  storage  plant  and  stores  some  10,000  barrels 
or  their  equivalent  in  bushels.  I  watched  Mr. 
Fisher  feed  the  apples  on  to  the  Cutler  Grader 
and  put  up  a  very  attractive  bushel  package, 
with  the  trademark  name  of  Kingfisher  Brand. 
Mr.  Livingston  and  Mr.  Hover  told  me  that  hav¬ 
ing  their  cold  storage  plant  located  in  German¬ 
town  has  made  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
to  the  apple  growers  in  that  vicinity.  It  has  put 
them  in  the  position  that  they  do  not  have  to 
sell  unless  they  want  to.  The  grower  can  put 
a  barrel  of  apples  in  storage  from  now  to  the 
ist  of  May  for  65c  a  barrel  and  after  May  ist 
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at  a  charge  of  15c  per  month.  Mr.  Rider  told 
me  that  they  held  Baldwins  satisfactorily  in  their 
cold  storage  plant  until  August. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  one  block  of 
trees  that  Mr.  Hover  has  had  in  sod  for  the  last 
six  years.  Every  year  he  applies  five  or  six 
pounds  of  a  nitrogenous  fertilizer  around  each 
tree  and  every  year  he  has  had  a  good  crop. 
The  color  of  the  foliage  is  excellent  and  the 
growth  of  the  trees  is  extremely  vigorous.  After 
seeing  the  success  with  which  Mr.  Hover  has 
met  in  following  this  practice,  I  am  certainly 
going  to  try  it  out  in  my  own  orchard  on  a 
small  scale. 


Henry  Morgenthaa,  Jr. 


grow 
green 


Stowell’s  Ever- 
another  year  as 
the  buyers  of  this  sweet 
corn  complained  as  to  the  quality.  There  must 
be  some  other  variety  which  would  answer  our 
purposes. 

For  the  third  time  I  have  sold  our  apples  to 
Harry  Steinmetz  of  Yonkers  and  Livingston. 
The  last  two  years  we  packed  our  apples  in 
bushel  baskets.  This  year  we  sold  our  crop  to 
be  delivered  in  bushel  crates.  As  the  buyer 
bought  the  crop  on  a  tree-run  basis,  it  is  sur¬ 
prising  how  quickly  the  crates  fill  up.  While 
there  are  many  less  McIntosh  apples  on  the  trees 
than  last  year,  the  average  size  of  the  apples  is 
larger.  I  believe. that  we  will  have  almost  as 
•many  bushel  crates  of  McIntosh  this  year  as 
we  had  bushel  baskets  last  year.  From  our 
standpoint  it  has  been  much  easier  to  harvest  the 
apples  in  this  way  and  not  to  be  bothered  with 
the  packing.  We  will  probably  receive  as  much 
money  proportionately  for  our  apples. 

In  1927  we  sowed  sweet  clover  on  a  strip  of 
our  bearing  orchard.  This  past  summer  we  had 
a  wonderful  stand  of  sweet  clover  but  did  not 
touch  it.  Where  the  sweet  clover  was  growing- 
on  this  particular  part  of  the  orchard  we  had 
more  McIntosh  and  more  Baldwins  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  orchard.  W'hat  the  explanation 
is  I  do  not  know — whether  the  sweet  clover  sup¬ 
plied  the  necessary  amount  of  ni¬ 
trogen  or  whether  not  plowing 
the  orchard  and  leaving  it  in  sod 
did  the  trick.  However,  we  are 
going  to  leave  this  strip  just  as  it 
is  for  another  season  and  watch 
it  with  great  interest.  Possibly 
some  of  the  fruit  growers  who 
read  this  column  have  had  a  sim¬ 
ilar  experience.  I  would  be  de¬ 
lighted  to  hear  from  them. 

I  took  a  trip  to  Germantown, 

Columbia  County  and  visited  the 
orchards  of  Air.  Alec  Hover  and 
Hr.  Robert  Livingston.  Air. 

Hover  told  me  that  his  land  had 
been  in  his  family  since  receiving 
it  as  a  grant  from  Queen  Anne, 
il^lr.  Livingston  is  a  direct  de¬ 
scendant  of  Chancellor  Livingston 
and  his  land  has  been  in  his  fam¬ 
ily  for  an  equal  length  of  time. 

Germantown  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  spots  in  the  H'udsoti 
Valley  and  they  have  many  ad¬ 
vantages  which  other  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  in  the  State  do  not  possess. 

Both  of  them  took  me  through 
their  packing  house  which  has  a 
‘lapacity  of  60,000  barrels.  Air. 

^V.  AI.  Rider  is  the  manager  in 
charge.  He  also  is  the  local 
bu3'er  for  the  New  York  Pie 
Baking  Company  and  will  pur¬ 
chase  18,000  barrels  of  apples  this 
year.  They  prefer  to  buy  only 
Greenings  and  Baldwins  if  they 
can  get  them  in  sufficient  cjuantity. 
bn  addition  to  this  outlet,  Mr. 


A  Visit  with  the  Editor 

Autumn  With  the  Poets 


T 


.ODAY  the  sun  is  crossing  the  line.  It 
is  a  beautiful  day,  warm  and  clear,  and 
Nature  gives  no  sign  of  the  long  period 
of  the  dark,  cold  days  to  come.  Autumn 
is  to  many  the  finest  time  of  the  whole  year. 
Spring,  filled  with  new  hopes  and  aspirations, 
is  good,  but  the  hurry  to  get  in  the  crops  and 
the  general  uncertainty  of  the  weather  subtract 
from  its  pleasure.  Then  comes  the  hot  and 
heavy  toil  of  the  summer  days  followed  finally 
by  the  period  of  harvest  time,  which  is  somehow 
the  philosophical  period  of  the  whole  year,  the 
time  when  we  slow  up  a  little  from  the  rush  and 
hurry  of  the  season’s  work  to  lift  our  eyes  to 
the  results  of  what  we  in  partnership  with  God 
have  been  able  to  accomplish.  Blow  like  the 
different  periods  of  our  lifetime  are  the  passing 
seasons. 

All  of  the  great  poets,  particularly  our  Ameri¬ 
can  poets,  wrote  much  about  Nature  and  the 
passing  seasons  in  general,  and  about  autumn  in 
particular.  To  a  great  many  persons  there  is  no 
time  of  year  when  Nature  comes  c|uite  so  close 
as  at  the  harvest  time,  no  other  time  when  this 
little  introduction  to  “Thanatopsis”,  by  William 
Cullen  Bryant,  applies  quite  so  well : 

To  him  who,  in  the  love  of  Nature,  holds 
Communion  with  her  visible  forms,  she  speaks 


The  growing  pile  of  husks  behind,  the  golden  ears  before** 


A  various  language :  for  his  gayer  hours 
She  has  a  voice  of  gladness,  and  a  smile 
And  eloquence  of  beauty;  and  she  glides 
Into  his  darker  musings,  with  a  mild 
And  healing  sympathy,  that  steals  away 
Their  sharpness,  ere  he  is  aware. 

Probably  none  of  our  American  writers  had 
a  greater  love  of  Nature  and  the  country  than 
did  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow.  See  if  you 
do  not  especially  like  the  following  little  selection 
from  his  poem,  “Autumn” : 

There  is  a  beautiful  spirit  breathing  now 
Its  mellow  richness  on  the  clustered  trees, 

And,  from  a  beaker  full  of  richest  dyes. 

Pouring  new  glory  on  the  autumn  woods. 

And  dipping  in  warm  light  the  pillared  clouds. 
Morn  on  the  mountain,  like  a  summer  bird. 

Lifts  up  her  purple  wing,  and  in  the  vales 
The  gentle  wind,  a  sweet  and  passionate  wooer. 
Kisses  the  blushing  leaf,  and  stirs  up  life 
"Within  the  solemn  woods  of  ash  deep-crimsoned. 
And  silver  beech,  and  maple  yellow-leaved, 

Where  autumn,  like  a  faint  old  man,  sits  down 
By  the  wayside  a-weary.  Through  the  trees 
The  golden  robin  moves.  The  purple  finch, 

That  on  wild  cherry  and  red  cedar  feeds, 

A  winter  bird,  comes  with  its  plaintive  whistle, 

And  pecks  by  the  witch-hazel,  whilst  aloud. 

From  cottage  roofs  the  warbling  bluebird  sings 
And  merrily,  with  oft-repeated  stroke, 

Sounds  from  the  threshing-floor  the  busy  flail, 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier  wrote  another  little 
piece  called  “For  An  Autumn  Festival.”  Alaybe 
you  will  like  this  as  well  as  the 
one  quoted  above  from  Long¬ 
fellow  : 

♦  ♦  * 

Once  more  the  liberal  year  laughs  out 
O’er  richer  stores  than  gems  of  gold; 
Once  more  with  harvest  song  and 
shout 

Is  Nature’s  bloodless  triumph  told. 

*  *  * 

O,  favors  every  year  made  new ! 

O,  ,  gifts  'With  rain  and  sunshine 
sent  I 

The  bounty  overruns  our  due. 

The  fullness  shames  our  discon¬ 
tent. 

We  shut  our  eyes,  the  flowers  bloom 
on; 

We  murmur,  but  the  corn-ears  fill; 
We  choose  the  shadow,  but  the  sun 
That  casts  it  shines  behind  us  still. 

♦  ♦  * 

Who  murmurs  at  his  lot  today? 

Who  scorns  his  native  fruit  and 
bloom? 

Or  sighs  for  dainties  far  away, 

Beside  the  bounteous  board  of  home? 

Then  our  own  “Bob”  Adams 
has  written  a  lot  about  the  fall, 
one  of  the  best  of  which  is  the 
little  verse  called  “Apples”,  a  part 
of  which  goes  like  this : 

t  *  * 

When  I  saw  one  that  suited  me, 

I  threw  a  stick  or  shook  the  tree. 

But  every  year  the  first  to  redden 
Were  those  some  lively  worm  had 
fed  in. 

Had  crawled  about  and  made  a 
bed  in. 

How  carefully  I  chewed  ’round  one 
way 

Until  I  almost  reached  his  runway. 

And  then,  reversing,  chewed  on  back. 
Clear  to  the  border  of  his  track. 

(Continued  on  Page  21), 
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WHETHER  your  flock  is  your  chief  source  of  in¬ 
come,  or  a  sideline  to  your  dairy  herd,  you  want 
to  put  it  on  the  most  profitable  basis  possible. 

One  way  to  effect  a  real  saving  on  your  feed  bill  is  to 
use 


Diamond  Corn  Gluten  Meal 

as  a  part  replacement  for  the  meat  scraps  or  other 
animal  feed  in  your  laying  mash. 

Diamond  costs  about  ^  as  much  as  meat  scraps, 
although  it  contains  nearly  as  much  protein,  less  fibre 
and  more  total  digestible  nutrients.  Take  out  half  of 
the  meat  scraps  in  your  egg  mash  and  replace  it  with 
Diamond.  Your  ration  will  cost  less  to  make  up  and 
will  produce  as  many  eggs. 

Diamond  is  as  good  for  egg  production  as  for  milk 
production,  and  if  you’ve  tried 
it  with  your  cows  you  know 
how  good  that  is. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  CIRCULAR  SHOWING 
GOOD  POULTRY  MASH  FORMULAS. 

"Ration  Service  Dept., 

Corn  Products  Refining  Co, 

17  Battery  PL,  N.  Y.  City 

40%  Protein 


To  FORDSON  OWNERS 

A  RARE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  BUY: 


Oliver  Plows, 

Oliver  Disc  Harrows, 
Rubber  Belts, 

Oliver  Cultipackers, 
Roderick  Lean  Harrows, 
Holland  Hitches, 

Meili  Blumberg  Hitches, 
Caswell  Binder  Hitches, 
Taco  Binder  Hitches, 
Amsco  Disc  Grain  Drills, 
Amsco  2-Row  Cultivators, 
Belle  City  Crawlers, 

W-W  Feed  Grinders, 


Swayne  Robinson  No.  65  Ensilage  Cutters, 
Hertzler  &  Zook  Stationary  Saw  Tables, 
Big  Valley  Woodsaw  Attachments, 
Turner  Woodsaw  Attachments, 

Stitched  Canvas  Belts, 

Oliver  Spring  Tooth  Harrows, 

Wehr  Belt  Rollers, 

Kingston  Governors, 

Handy  Governors, 

Pharo  Governors, 

Holly  Governors  with  Manifold, 

Spring  O  Comfort  Seats, 


At  Distributor  s  Cost 

EVERYTHING  BRAND  NEW  AND  UNUSED 
FULLY  GUARANTEED 
Will  ship  tor  your  inspection  and  refund  money 
if  not  wanted.  No  questions  asked. 
We’ll  pay  return  freight. 


We  Are  Cleaning  Up  Our 
Fordson  Equipment 

FIRST  COME— FIRST  SERVED 
SLAUGHTERED  PRICES  WHILE  THEY  LAST 
Will  Gladly  Have  a  Representative  Call 


W.  B.  MAY,  Inc. 


*  * 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


PATENTS 


Booklet  free.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Best  results.  Prompt¬ 
ness  assured. 


WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer 
724  9tb  Street.  Washington,  D.  C. 


For  sale — 160  acre  Poultry  and  Dairy  Farm.  All 
level,  high  productive  soil,  2  sets  good  buildings. 
Most  beautiful  section  Kastern  I’enna.  I’oultry  profits 
alone  pay  for  farm  in  four  years.  Price  $75.00  per 
acre.  Easy  terms.  Full  particulars.  Write  owner, 
WM.  SEIDEL,  Waihingtonville,  Pa. 


A.A^s  Western  New  York 

Farm  and  Home  Talk 

■■■■■■■  ■■■ 


The  Cabbage  Market  is  Firm 


ON  these  days  of 
low  returns  from 
so  many  farm  crops  it  gives  one  a 
cheerful  feeling  to  have  a  crop  for 
which  the  price  is  adequate.  So  when 
we  come  in  from  a  big  day’s  work, 
sit  down  to  supper 
and  turn  on  the  radio 
for  the  market  re¬ 
ports,  it  is  an  aid  to 
digestion  to  hear 
“Cabbage  market 
firm,  demand  improv¬ 
ing,  small  to  medium 
$30  to  $32  per  ton.’’ 
For  those  farmers 
who  have  cabbage  it 
will  be  a  wonderful 
season,  as  it  promised 
to  be  as  early  as 
M.  C.  Bnrritt  June. 

In  the  issue  of 
American  Agriculturist  for  June  30, 
I  said,  “There  are  some  early  signs 
which  may  mean  a  good  cabbage 
year.’’  In  the  next  ten  days  the  evi¬ 
dences  of  a  relatively  small  total  crop 
and  a  good  price  so  increased  that  \ve 
determined  to  plant  the  full  acreage 
planned  for  even  at  an  extra  effort 
and  higher  costs.  Therefore,  though 
we  were  short  of  plants  we  went  out 
and  bought  them  at  high  prices.  Kept 
off  the  land  by  continuous  rains  until 
July  3  and  delayed  by  further  rains, 
we  stuck  to  the  planting  until  July  19 
when  we  finished.  We  were  of  course 
aided  by  the  fact  that  our  land  was 
tiled. 

Late  Rains  Helped  Crop 
The  growing  season  was  good  until 
late  August  and  early  September  when 
the  absence  of  rain  slowed  up  growth. 
Recent  showers  have  helped,  however, 
and  practically  all  the  field  will  make 
a  crop  although  the  latest  planted  will 
have  small  heads.  We  began  to  cut 
the  first  Domestic  cabbage  on  August 
22  and  some  Danish  heads  are  to  be 
found  now  which  weigh  more  than 
three  pounds. 

The  condition  of  all  cabbage  in  the 
United  States  as  reported  on  Septem¬ 
ber  1st  averages  74  per  cent  as  com¬ 
pared  with  a  ten-year  average  of  78 
per  cent  and  84  per  cent  last  year. 
New  York’s  average  is  only  61  per  cent 
compared  with  a  ten-year  average  of 
80  per  cent.  The  Domestic  crop  which 
is  practically  made  now  is  not  much 
mope  than  one  half  of  last  year  and 
the  price  which  started  in  at  $20  per 
ton  about  a  month  ago  has  steadily 
risen  to  $30  per  ton  now.  The  Danish 
yield  may  be  about  80  per  cent  of  last 
year’s  crop  if  conditions  are  favorable 
from  now  on.  It  looks  like  a  favorable 
season  to  store  cabbage  in  moderate 
amounts,  if  not  held  too  long  and  the 
southern  crop  is  watched. 

Wheat  is  About  All  In 

Much  of  the  wheat  acreage  in  west¬ 
ern  New  York  has  been  sown  during 
the  past  week.  Plowing  was  pretty 
well  done  before  September  1st  but 
lack  of  rain  delayed  preparation  of 
the  seed  bed.  Recent  showers  have 
helped  and  seed  beds  are,  as  a  rule, 
good.  The  acreage  promises  to  be 
about  normal.  When  one  looks  at  his 
cost  accounts  on  wheat  he  wonders 
why  he  continues  to  grow  it,  for  the 
cost  usually  runs  from  25  cents  to  a 
dollar  more  than  the  selling  price  ac¬ 
cording  to  yield.  Tractor  (with  op¬ 
erator)  costs  for  plowing  and  fitting 
the  land  alone  are  nearly  ten  dollars 
per  acre.  Interest  and  overhead  make 
up  another  ten  dollars  and  seed  and 
fertilizer  about  six  more,  so  that  one 
must  have  at  least  twenty  bushels  per 
acre  at  $1.25  per  bushel  to  cover  fall 
seeding  costs. 

It  is  very  unlikely  that  any  farmers 
in  this  section  will  get  out  of  wheat 
what  it  costs  to  raise  it.  There  are 
two  reasons  however,  why  we  continue 
to  grow  it.  We  need  the  straw  for 


bedding  for  stock 
and  for  humus  as  it 
goes  back  in  the  manure.  It  utilizes 
land  better  than  most  other  available 
extensive  crops  and  at  least  gives  us 
interest  on  our  investment  and  our 
cash  outlay.  We  cannot  plant  all  our 
land  with  intensive  crops. 

Wealthies  Require  Vigorous 
Pruning 

We  have  just  finished  the  first  pick¬ 
ing  of  one  of  the  finest  crops  of 
Wealthy  apples  we  have  ever  grown. 
This  variety  of  apple  is  somewhat  out 
of  favor  largely  because  of  the  small 
price  return  from  growing  it.  It  is  a 
beautiful  apple  when  well  grown  tak¬ 
ing  on  a  bright  red  color  and  in  its 
season  which  is  from  late  September 
to  November,  for  those  who  like  a  tart 
sprightly  apple,  it  is  very  good  out- 
of-hand  eating.  It  has  the  bad  habit 
of  very  heavy  alternate  bearing  fol¬ 
lowed  by  no  crop  which  hurts  its  sale 
in  years  of  full  crop.  Few  apple  trees 
are  more  beautiful  than  the  Wealthy 
with  a  full  yield  of  its  bright  red  fruit. 
It  also  drops  badly  when  getting  ripe 
which  necessitates  picking  twice. 

We  took  two  barrels  per  tree  in  the 
first  picking  and  picked  up  an  average 
of  a  barrel  per  tree  off  the  ground, 
leaving  nearly  two  barrels  per  tree  yet 
to  harvest.  The  Wealthy  requires 
very  vigorous  pruning  after  it  comes 
to  full  bearing  in  order  to  stimulate 
new  wood  growth  and  to  maintain  size, 
as  well  as  to  thin  for  size  and  color. 
Color  is  a  very  important  factor.  The 
market  price  for  U.  S.  No.  1  hand 
picked  2)4  inch  Wealthies  packed  in 
tub  baskets  is  not  over  $1.25  per 
bushel  which  nets  the  grower  about  85 
cents  above  basket,  packing  and  sell¬ 
ing  costs.  At  the  same  time  highly 
colored,  but  more  or  less  bruised  and 
defective  windfalls  sell  readily  in  the 
local  public  market  at  $1.00  per  bushel 
in  open  crates  which  are  returned. 
This  less  the  selling  costs  nets  seventy- 
five  cents. 

Peach  harvest  is  well  along  and  El- 
bertas  will  be  practically  finished  by 
the  25th.  The  price  which  rose  to 
$1.50  early  in  the  past  week  has  now 
dropped  to  about  $1.15  per  bushel. 
The  picking  of  Twenty-Ounce  and 
Greenings  will  begin  this  next  week. 


Onion  Crop  Falls  Short  of 
Last  Year’s  Yield 

HE.  onion  crop  in  the  late  states  is 
now  forecast  at  12,715,000  bushels 
compared  with  14,931,000  bushels  fore¬ 
cast  a  month  ago  and  17,773,000 
bushels  harvested  last  year. 

Deterioration  of  prospects  during 
the  past  month  occurred  principally 
in  Illinois,  Iowa,  Massachusetts,  Michi¬ 
gan,  Minnesota,  New  York  and  Ohio 
where  the  weather  has  been  very  un¬ 
favorable  to  the  growing  crop.  In  the 
Middle  Western  states  heavy  rains,  wind 
and  a  hot  sun  have  reduced  prospects 
while  in  New  York  the  crop  failed  to 
recover  from  the  heavy  fioods  of  June 
and  July.  Neck  rot,  maggots,  and 
blight  have  caused  considerable  dam¬ 
age  generally. 

New  York  Crop  Half  Last  Year’s 
In  the  Elba  section  of  New  York, 
late  June  floods,  followed  by  further 
floods  in  July,  drowned  out  part  of  the 
acreage.  There  is  a  question  now 
whether  some  of  the  flooded  area 
which  was  allowed  to  stand  will  be 
harvested  although  the  present  higk 
prices  for  onions  are  favorable  to  a 
complete  harvest.  Of  those  harveste 
to  date,  size  runs  very  small,  with 
many  poor  shapes,  though  the  keepings 
quality  is  believed  good.  In  the  Cana- 
(Oontinued  on  Page  12) 


By  M.  C.  BURRITT 


From  a  boxf^of  tacks 


to  a  9'room  hous^ 


ever 


Radio  Broadcast 

Radio’s  Most  Important  45 
Minutes  Daily  (Except  Sat¬ 
urday  and  Sunday)  at  12  P.M. 
Central  Standard  Time 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 
Farm  and  Home  Hour 
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W  B  A  P 
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W  OA  I 
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Use  JVard^s  for  Fast  Service 

Begin  today  saving  money  by  using  this  book  regularly. 
Don’t  hesitate  to  send  orders  often.  They  will  be  started 
back  to  you  the  same  day  they  are  received.  The  rule  at 
Ward’s  is:  "In  today — out  today."  You  will  be  pleased 
by  the  prompt  service  at  Ward’s.  There  is  no  more 
convenient  way  to  shop. 

You  buy  something  almost  every  week.  Therefore 
this  book  offers  you  a  weekly  saving.  In  the  course  of  a 
year  you  can  easily  save  $75.00  or  $100.00  or  more 
through  the  regular  use  of  this  book.  Before  you  buy 
always  look  it  up  in  Ward’s — ^he  World's  Greatest 
’g  Catalogue. 

^^Iways  look  it  up  in 


you  buy 


ARE  you  using  your  Ward  Catalogue  regu- 
ilA  larly.^  Do  you  really  take  advantage  of 
JlJL  every  opportunity  for  saving  that  this 
book  has  brought  into  your  home.^  All  over  the 
world  we  buy  for  spot  cash,  in  the  most  advan¬ 
tageous  markets,  to  secure  for  you  the  best 
things,  at  the  lowest  prices. 

You  have  choice  of 

33,000  guaranteed  articles 

It  is  not  possible  for  you  to  find  anywhere  a 
greater  selection  of  carefully  tested  merchandise 
than  is  offered  in  this  book.  No  matter  what  it  is 
you  want  to  buy,  whether  for  your  personal  use, 
for  the  family,  for  the  farm  or  home — you  should 
look  it  up  in  Ward’s  Catalogue!  You  can  save 
money  on  every  purchase,  and  you  secure  a 
•double  saving  at  Ward’s,  a  saving  in  price  and 
the  saving  that  reliable,  long-service  goods 
always  bring. 

Truly  the  fVorld^s  Greatest  Catalogue 

This  Fall’s  wonderful  new  book  has  been  called 
"The  World’s  Greatest  Catalogue."  It  is  offer¬ 
ing  you  a  greater  variety  of  new  and  stylish  mer¬ 
chandise  than  ever  before.  This  Fall  Catalogue 
is  the  finest  presentation  of  merchandise  that 
the  skill  of  artists,  photographers  and  printers 
has  been  able  to  devise,  with  the  aid  of  our  56 
years  of  experience  in  making  catalogues. 

In  it  you  will  find  many  more  interesting 
photographs  than  ever  before;  more  merchan¬ 
dise  is  pictured  in  exact  colors  to  help  you  see  in 
advance  just  what  you  will  get. 

But  that  is  not  all — it  is  truly  the  World’s  great¬ 
est  because  of  the  tremendous  service  it  is  render¬ 
ing  the  American  Public  in  securing  and  estab¬ 
lishing  lo-w  prices,  the  right  price  to  pay  for  quality 
merchandise. 

Remember  that  whether  you  order  from  W ard’s 
a  box  of  tacks  or  a  9-room  house  with  all  its 
equipment,  you  are  protected  by  a  money-back 
guarantee,  the  pledge  of  value  which  has  been 
upheld  since  1872. 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO. 


CHICAGO  KANSAS  CITY  ST.  PAUL 
PORTLAND.  ORE.  OAKLAND,  CALIF. 


BALTIMORE 
FORT  WORTH 


WARD’S  CATALOGUE 
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English  Farming  Through  American  Eyes 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 
to  their  front  hair  or  touch  their  cap 
if  they  have  one  on  and  say  “Good 
morning,  Sir.”  Some  way  it  always 
hurts  me  just  a  little.  I  wish  my  two 
boys  would  say  “Sir”  a  little  more 
often  and  respectfully  but  I  should 
dislike  to  have  them  give  that  sign  of 
humility  or  deference  by  touching  their 
cap  or  hair.  Of  course,  these  are  la¬ 
borer’s  or  cottager’s  sons  and  class 
distinctions  are  sharply  drawn  except 
by  us  Americans  who  settle  down  in 
the  village  with  no  knowledge  of  or 
interest  in  such  things.  In  spite  of  the 
seeming  humility  and  deference,  how¬ 
ever,  these  people  have  always  pos¬ 
sessed  the  souls  of  free  men,  and  with¬ 
out  hesitation  they  would  defy  the 
King  himself  if  he  trespassed  upon 
their  rights.  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
the  rights  of  an  Englishman.  They 
have  been  earned  and  defended  and 
maintained  for  a  thousand  years  and 
the  spirit  that  did  it  was  the  spirit 
that  settled  America  and  made  Amer¬ 
ica  what  she  is  to-day. 

So  when  a  fine  old  English  laborer, 
seventy  years  old  and  with  “mutton- 


chop”  whiskers  says,  “Good  evening. 
Sir”  and  often  touches  his  cap,  I  know 
that  there  goes  a  man  who  may  be 
more  polite  or  respectful  than  need  be 
but  underneath  has  a  free  heart. 

These  English  boys  all  wear  sus¬ 
penders  or  braces  and  so  do  all  their 
fathers,  whether  rich  or  poor.  Belts 
are  worn  but  not  trusted.  Their 
knees  are  bare  the  year  around  as  long 
as  they  are  small  enough  to  wear 
short  pants.  Their  hair  looks  well.  It 
ought  to  for  their  hair  cut  costs  only 
eight  cents  in  our  money  and  mine 
only  costs  twelve.  How  I  wish  I  could 
buy  hair  cuts  in  advance  for  about  a 
year! 

Many  of  the  women  and  men  too, 
have  nice  rosy  cheeks.  Their  voices 
are  much  pleasanter  than  ours  and 
they  appear  happier.  There  is  little 
of  the  strain  of  always  looking  for  a 
little  better  job.  If  one  has  a  good  job 
it  is  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  perman¬ 
ent  thing.  You  may  say  they  do  not 
work  so  hard  to  make  progress  and 
improve  their  lot  as  we  do  but  remem¬ 
ber  there  are  fewer  opportunities  in 
an  old  country  with  a  large  population 


in  proportion  to  its  natural  resources. 
Will  our  grandchildren  live  in  an  over 
populated,  over  industrialized  America 
that  shall  have  few  opportunities  com¬ 
pared  with  to-day?  I  look  around  and 
I  think  of  America  and  I  wonder. 

Wages  are  much  lower  than  in 
America.  Standards  of  living  are 
lower.  Our  neighbors  seem  just  as 
happy  as  Americans  and  more  so,  I 
think.  Opportunities  for  young  men 
are  much  less  than  in  America  and  ed¬ 
ucational  opportunities  for  the  ordi¬ 
nary  boy  or  girl  do  not  compare  with 
our  fine  American  free  school  system. 

A  housemaid  earns  about  fourteen 
cents  an  hour  or  about  four  to  five  dol¬ 
lars  a  week  at  the  highest  if  hired  by 
the  week;  a  dairymaid  earns  $3.75  a 
week  and  board.  A  farm  laborer  re¬ 
ceives  about  $8.00  per  week  plus  a 
small  cottage  with  thatched  roof  and 
stone  floors  in  part  of  it  and  plus  some 
privileges. 

Food  costs  as  much  as  in  America 
in  general.  If  you  live  on  potatoes, 
beef  or  mutton,  bread,  cheese,  eggs, 
milk,  and  cabbage  or  cauliflower,  the 
cost  will  be  less.  But  oranges,  apples. 


When  it  comes  to  doHat 
value  Plijmouth  is  reallu 
the  lowest  priced  . . . 


Compare  tkc  new  Chrysler- 
built  Plymouth  with  what 
you  get  at  the  prices  asked 
for  the  few  other  cars  in  its  field. 

You  discover  that,  dollar-for-dollar, 
the  new  Plymouth  gives  you  more  than 
any  other  motor  car  in  the  lowest- 
priced  group. 

No  other  car  of  its  class  gives  you  such 
smart  style  and  full  size. 

No  other  car  can  approach  it  in  speed, 
acceleration  and  smoothness. 

No  other  car  gives  you  the  assuring 
safety  of  internal-expanding  hydraulic 


4-whcel  brakes, 
only  in  other 
cars  costing  far 
more. 

You  must  come 
to  the  inevita¬ 
ble  conclusion 
that  in  point  of 
dollar  value  the 
Plymouth  is  ac¬ 
tually  the  low¬ 
est-priced  car  in 
the  entire  auto¬ 
mobile  held. 


equipment  you  get 


Roadster  .  .  ^675 

(with  rumble  seat) 

Coupe  .  .  .  685 
Touring  .  .  .  695 

2-Door  Sedan  .  700 
De  Luxe  Coupe  735 

(with  rumble  seat) 

4-Door  Sedan  .  735 

All  prices  f  o.b.  Detroit.  Plym¬ 
outh  dealers  are  in  a  position  to 
extend  the  convenience  of 
time  payments. 


all  fruits,  tomatoes,  lettuce,  and  most 
vegetables  cost  more  than  in  the 
United  States. 

Clothing  is  cheaper.  A  fine  wool 
suit  that  would  cost  $50.00  in  America 
can  be  bought  for  $25.00.  Woolen  of 
all  sorts  is  cheap  and  of  excellent 
quality.  Fuel  costs  more  than  in 
America.  If  you  run  a  Ford  car  your 
annual  license  costs  over  one  hundred 
dollars  for  the  tax  is  one  pound  per 
horse  power. 

The  ordinary  laborer  does  without 
many  things  that  the  American  labor¬ 
er  considers  necessities.  The  English 
laborer  never  owns  a  motor  car  and 
the  skilled  mechanic  seldom  owns  one. 
Quite  a  few  own  bicycles  and  in  a  very 
exceptional  case  one  may  own  a  mo¬ 
torcycle,  but  motor  cars  are  only 
owned  by  people  with  an  income  sev¬ 
eral  times  as  large  as  a  day  laborer. 
Incomes  are  not  large  enough  to  allow 
the  poorer  families  to  have  good  dental 
care.  A  striking  thing  to  an  Ameri¬ 
can  is  the  very  large  number  of  de¬ 
cayed  teeth,  the  large  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  with  false  teeth  very  badly  made 
and  other  evidences  of  lack  of  dental 
care.  It  is  probable  that  the  eyes  are 
as  badly  neglected. 

Malnutrition  of  children  is  not  par¬ 
ticularly  evident  in  the  country.  The 
large  cities  of  England  and  Scotland 
are  very  bad  in  this  regard.  In  the 
great  industrial  centers  the  evident 
lack  of  proper  nutrition  is  probably 
accentuated  by  the  lack  of  sunshine. 
Great  clouds  of  smoke  darken  the  at¬ 
mosphere  and  cut  off  direct  sunlight. 

Later,  I  will  write  a  bit  more  about 
cows  and  sheep  and  horses,  wheat, 
corn,  barley,  and  pastures,  but  first  of 
all  in  interest  are  the  people  and  their 
homes.  These  people  and  their  homes 
would  be  of  interest  to  all  of  you. 
These  English,  whether  farmer,  small¬ 
holder,  laborer,  or  city  business  man, 
are  wonderful  people.  You  would  en¬ 
joy  knowing  them.  They  seem  more 
contented  than  Americans  and  yet 
they  have  much  less.  They  are  very 
honest — property  is  much  safer  than  in 
America.  They  are  much  slower  than 
Americans  and  the  entire  pace  of  busi¬ 
ness  is  slower.  All  laborers  work 
more  slowly.  They  use  better  English 
than  we  do  with  much  less  profanity, 
but  fully  as  much  slang.  You  wouldn’t 
understand  that  at  all.  They  have 
learned  to  use  their  leisure  hours  and 
their  vacation  periods  better  than  we 
do,  and  they  love  the  open  country 
better  than  Americans  do. 


1928  Apple  Prospects 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 

disastrous  effect  on  the  general  con¬ 
sumption  and  market  price. 

The  price  for  our  eastern  fruit 
varies  greatly,  depending  on  variety, 
quality,  the  reputation  of  the  pack, 
and  the  sales  ability  of  the  grower. 
Some  early  orders  for  Northwestern 
Winesap  and  Jonathan  have  been 
taken  at  $1.80  per  box  or  about  $5.50 
per  barrel,  delivered  at  New  York. 
Some  Virginia  Yorks  and  Ben  Davis 
No.  1,  2l^  inch  and  up,  have  been  sold 
at  $3.00.  Some  pie  company  orders 
have  been  written  for  Greening,  Bald¬ 
win  and  other  good  winter  sorts  at 
$1.00  a  bushel  for  the  fruit  2%  and 
up  with  culls  out.  These  sales  go  a 
long  way  to  setting  the  market.  Fancy 
packs  of  good  varieties  will  bring 
more.  A  grower  who  delivers  his 
fruit  to  market  and  wholesales  or  re¬ 
tails  should  get  some  pay  for  that  ser¬ 
vice.  Those  who  have  poor  varieties 
or  quality  and  do  not  take  pains  to 
sort  and  sell  to  the  best  advantage 
will  have  to  be  content  with  less. 

Prices  on  the  whole  should  be  only 
slightly  less  than  last  year  and  if  the 
growers  do  not  try  and  force  too  much 
poof  fruit  on  the  market,  the  crop 
should  show  a  fair  profit  to  all  con¬ 
cerned.  There  is  no  reason  for  the 
growers  to  get  panicky  and  give  their 
fruit  away  on  early  sales.  They  can 
do  that  later  in  the  season  if  neces¬ 
sary,  and  all  indications  are  that  good 
fruit  will  bring  a  fair  price  and  at 
least  a  dollar  a  bushel,  or  more,  for 
the  fruit  alone  without  package  and 
packing  charges. 


Have  you  tried 
the  new  Listerine 

Shaving  Cream? 

Cools  your  skin  while  you 
shave  and  keeps  it  cool  after- 
ward.  An  outstanding  shav¬ 
ing  cream  in  every  respect. 


s 

Have  you  tried  itAFTFP  S  HAVING  I 


exhilarates 

protects 

cools 

^FTER  your  next  shave, 
douse  Listerine  on  the  face 
full  strength. 

What  a  nice  reaction.  Cooh 

i 

ing!  A  new  sense  of  vigor  and 
freshness.  Ama2;ing  stimulation 
for  tired  skin.  And  all  the 
usual  smarting  and  burning  gone 
at  once.  Also  you  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the 
antiseptic  essential  oils  of  Lis- 
terine  are  enemies  of  infection. 

One  trial  of  Listerine  this 
way  will  win  you.  Why  not 
today!  Lambert  Pharmacal  Co., 

>  '  ^  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Always 
a  Good  Investment 


Check  the  construction  of  a  Ney 
Stall,  No.  11,  with  your  ideas  of  what 
a  good  stall  ought  to  be.  You  will  dis¬ 
cover  features  that  you  want  at  reasonable 
prices.  Ney  Stalls  are  made  of  heavier 
tubing  and  stronger  in  every  part. 

Due  to  the  simplified  design, 

NeyStalls  are  easy  to  install 
and  the  Ney  Stanchions 
always  work  because 
they  only  have  to  be 
flipped  shut. 

Ney  Dairy  Barn 
Equipment  has 


never  been  built  to  a  price,  but  you  get  a 
bigger  dollar’s  worth  of  year  in  and  year 
out  servicefrom  Ney  Equipment.  Neyhave 
been  making  labor  saving  farm  equipment 
for  50  years  and  Ney  Equipment  has  al¬ 
ways  met  expectations.  The  Ney 
dealer  in  your  community  will 
show  you  the  complete  Ney 
^  Line  of  Barn  Equipment 
and  HayTools,  or  write 
us  today  for  a  copy 
of  the  Ney  Catalog 


1  i^  i  I ' 


IJr/t-fl 


No.  180  t  illustrat¬ 
ing  Ney  products. 


The  Ney  Manufacturing  Company  •  Canton,  Ohio 

Established  1S79  •  Minneapolis,  Minn.  -  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 

The  complete  Ney  Line  includes  stalls,  stanchions,  ivater  bowls,  pens,  litter  carriers, 
haying  tools,  including  hay  carriers,  hay  forks,  hay  knives,  pulleys  and  hardware  specialties. 


*50 


00  OFF 

in  the 

Chinese  Auction 


Fishkill  Sir  May  Colantha 

Born  Feb.  21,  1927 


His  Price 
is  Now 


$45000 


THIS  YOUNG  BULL  is  from  a  21  lb.  two  year 
old  daughter  of  a  nearly  23  lb.  three  year  old, 
whose  dam  made  nearly  25  lbs.  of  butter  in 
7  day,s. 

His  sire  is  from  a  nearly  900  lb.  yearly  record 
four  year  old.  that  gave  close  to  20,000  lbs.  of 
milk  in  a  year.  He  traces  twice  to  Dutchiand 
Colantha  Sir  Inka,  and  twice  to  King  Segis 
Pontiac,  a  nearly  double  century  son  of  King 
Segis. 

The  selling  price  of  this  bull  will  be 
reduced  $50  the  first  of  every 
month  until  sold 

Dairymen’s  League  Certificates 
will  be  accepted  at  face  value 
in  payment  for  this  animal. 

For  further  particulars ,  pedigrees, 
prices  etc.,  write 

Fishkill  Farms 

HENRY  MORGENHTHAU.  Jr..  Owner 
461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


Its  Cured 

THAT’S  WHY  Arcady 
Sweet  1 6  Dairy  Feed  has 
been  giving  satisfaction  for 
over  1 5  years  and  is  today 
the  most  popular  low  pro¬ 
tein,  low  priced  dairy  feed. 

Get  some  froim  your 
dealer  today 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet, 
dealer’s  name,  etc. 

ARCADY  FARMS 
MILLING  CO. 

Dept.  53  Brooks  Bldg.,Cliicago,  III. 


mri"  WRITE 

TODAY 

rKrr 

FREE 

1  IILL  DAIRY 

BOOKLET 

STANCHIONS, 

Stalls,  Pens,  Water  Bowls,  Litter  and 
Feed  Carriers,  Feed  Trucks. 

Hay  Carriers,  Hay  Forks,  Hay  Track, 
and  supplies 

Rochester  Bam  Equipment  Co. 
185  N.  Water  St.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


CLIP  AND  GROOM  YOUR 
COWS— IT  MEANS 

Cleaner  and  Better  Milk 

Clipped  and  groomed  cows  will  keep 
them  clean  and  comfortable  and 
keep  the  dirt  out  of  the  milk 
pail.  CLIPPING  AND  GROOM¬ 
ING  IMPROVE  THE  HEALTH 
OF  YOUR  CATTLE,  HORSES, 
MULES,  etc.  Use  a  GILLETTE 
PORTABLE  ELECTRIC  MACHINE. 
Operates  on  the  light  circuit  furnished 
;by  any  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co.  or 
on  any  make  of  Farm  Lighting  Plant. 

Price  List  on  Request 
GILLETTE  CLIPPING  MACHINE  CO. 
129-131  W.  31st  St.,  Dept.  A.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


With  the  A,  A. 

I  Dairyman 


Milk  Plants  in  New  York  State 


Editors^  Note^ — The  following  inter¬ 
esting  and  valuable  information  about 
milk  plants  is  another  brief  article 
taken  from  a  bulletin,  Dairy  Statistics 
in  New  York’’,  prepared  by  R.  L.  Gil- 
lett,  agricultural  statistician  in  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets.  The  first  of  this 
series  on  the  number  of  dairy  cows  in 
New  York  was  published  in  a  recent 
issue  of  American  Agriculturist. 

It  is  our  belief  that  before  dairymen, 
or  any  other  kind  of  farmer,  can  make 
the  best  success  they  must  have  the 
fundamental  information  on  which 
their  business  is  based,  so  it  is  our 
purpose  to  continue  to  collect  and  give 
you  this  information  from  every  source 
available  and  to  make  it  as  interesting 
reading  as  possible. 

Quarterly  reports  from  the  es¬ 
tablished  commercial  dairy  plants 
of  the  state  are  regularly  received, 
listing  the  production  for  each  month 
of  the  quarter,  as  well  as  the  quantity 
of  milk  and  cream  received  from  farm¬ 
ers  and  the  number  of  farmers  deliv¬ 
ering  it.  These  reports  are  taken  from 
the  regular  business  records,  and  give 
in  detail  the  most  complete  data 
available  concerning  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry. 

Number  of  Milk  Plants 

There  is  little  change  in  the  number 
of  dairy  plants  in  active  operation  from 
year  to  year,  though  some  plants  are 
constantly  being  abandoned  and  others 
are  built.  The  most  important  new 
territory  provided  with  plants  during 
the  year  was  an  area  in  Northeastern 
New  York  in  the  region  of  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain.  Such  variations  as  are  noted 
from  year  to  year  are  due  mainly  to 
the  inclusion  of  a  varying  number  of 
small  city  retail  plants  in  the  larger 
upstate  cities.  The  tendency  has  been 
for  the  number  of  country  plants  to 
decrease  in  recent  years,  with  each 
plant  receiving  milk  from  a  relatively 
larger  number  of  farmers  than  former¬ 
ly.  The  1,330  plants  listed  included  37 
“feeders.” 

Summary  of  Milk  Plant 
Operations 

Reports  were  tabulated  for  1,330 
plants  receiving  milk  or  cream  from 
farms  in  1927,  compared  with  1,333  in 
1926,  1,340  in  1925,  1,326  in  1924,  1,329 
in  1923,  and  1,303  in  1922.  In  addition 
to  the  above  number  of  plants,  approx¬ 
imately  140  specialized  ice-cream 
plants  made  reports.  These  usually 
buy  their  raw  material  from  dairy 
plants,  rarely  receiving  milk  and 
cream  directly  from  farmers. 

The  deliveries  of  milk  and  cream 
taken  together  (in  terms  of  whole 
milk)  were  about  2  per  cent  greater 
in  1927  than  in  1926,  were  slightly 
above  1925,  and  slightly  below  the 
earlier  years  for  which  we  have  data. 
Deliveries  of  farm-skimmed  cream  de¬ 
clined  considerably. 

The  trend  toward  a  greater  pro¬ 
portion  of  total  milk  production  to  be 
used  for  consumption  as  fresh  milk 
and  cream  has  continued,  with  an  in¬ 
creasing  amount  of  milk  used  in  fluid 
form.  Although  fluid  cream  sales  de¬ 
clined  slightly,  they  were  substantially 
above  1923,  1924  and  1925. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  production 
of  manufactured  dairy  products 
showed  a  general  tendency  to  decline, 
with  creamery  butter  and  American 
cheese  decreasing  considerably.  Some 
of  the  fancy  cheeses  and  cottage  cheese 


increased  somewhat.  "  Condensed  and 
evaporated  milk,  case  goods,  increased 
slightly  over  1926,  though  they  were 
considerably  below  earlier  years.  Bulk 
goods  increased.  Condensed  buttermilk 
increased  remarkably,  while  powdered 
whole  and  skim  milk  and'  malted  milk 
increased  a  little.  Ice  cream  also 
increased. 

Conditions  still  prevail  where,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  competitive  situation, 
there  are  in  given  localities  two  or 
more  plants  none  of  which  has  a  suf¬ 
ficient  volume  for  the  most  efficient 
operation.  There  is  a  tendency,  where 
practicable,  under  such  conditions  to 
consolidate  operations  in  one  plant, 
thus  reducing  the  overhead  cost  ma¬ 
terially.  This  movement  could  be 
considerably  extended,  providing  the 
farmers  in  the  region  served  could 
have  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  there 
would  be  an  outlet  for  their  milk  at  all 
times;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
only  available  plant  should  not  be 
closed  as  the  result  of  conditions  over 
which  the  dairymen  of  the  locality 
might  have  no  control. 

More  dairy  plants  are  regularly 
open  in  summer  than  in  winter,  though 
seasonal  operations  of  the  summer  type 
are  confined  la,rgely  to  cheese  factories 
which  are  rapidly  decreasing  in  num¬ 
ber  and  importance. 

Number  of  Farmers  Delivering 
Milk  and  Cream  at  Plants 

Because  of  the  seasonal  nature  of 
milk  production  in  many  parts  of  the 
State,  there  are  fewer  dairymen  deliv¬ 
ering  milk  in  Winter  than  in  Summer, 
with  the  maximum  of  71,197  in  June 
and  the  minimum  of  59,091  in  Febru¬ 
ary.  There  are,  of  course,  many 
others  selling  milk  direct  to  consumers, 
to  small  peddlers,  or  only  producing 
enough  for  home  use.  In  the  Federal 
Census  of  Agriculture  of  1925,  154,961 
farms  reported  “cows  milked.” 


Is  It  Necessary  to  Tramp 
Silage? 

PRACTICALLY  ever  since  silos 
came  into  use  it  has  been  one  of 
the  cardinal  rules  of  silo  operations 
that  the  silage  must  be  very  thorough¬ 
ly  tramped  as  put  in  to  prevent  mould¬ 
ing  and  spoilage.  This  job  of  tramp¬ 
ing  in  the  silo  is  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
agreeable  ones  on  the  farm  and  the 
good  wages  demanded  adds  quite  a 
little  to  the  cost  of  filling  the  silo. 

The  high  cost  and  scarcity  of  labor 
led  a  number  of  farmers  in  different 
sections  of  the  country  to  try  the  plan 
of  filling  without  tramping  and  sev¬ 
eral  have  used  it  the  last  three  or  four 
years  with  perfect  success.  Many 
claim  that  there  is  less  loss  from  spoil¬ 
age  in  silos  filled  this  way  than  under 
the  old  plan  of  two  or  three  men 
tramping  down  the  silage.  By  not 
tramping  the  silage  ana  using  a  small 
ensilage  cutter  and  tractor,  and  a  bind¬ 
er  with  bundle  loading  attachment,  a 
farmer  and  his  hired  man  or  boys  can 
fill  the  silo  without  extra  help,  greatly 
reducing  the  cost  and  labor  of 
the  silo.  The  advocates  of  the  non¬ 
tramping  plan  recommend  cutting  tbe 
silage  in  one-fourth-inch  lengths,  add¬ 
ing  plenty  of  water  if  the  corn 
frosted  and  dry  and  directing  the  filler 
pipe  at  the  center  of  the  silo,  allov^ 
ing  the  ensilage  to  fill  up  in  a  conic 
shaped  pile;  the  center  tending  to  pus 
down  and  out,  packing  the  ensilag 
{Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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lightly  and  eliminating  air  spaces, 
j  iilxperiments  carried  on  at  some  of 
Ithe  agricultural  experiment  stations  in¬ 
dicate  that  these  farmers  are  right  and 
that  where  the  silage  is  cut  rather  fine 
and  made  rather  wet  that  there  is  lit¬ 
tle  if  any  more  spoiled  silage  than 
quite  damp,  so  that  water  can  be 
with  the  older  and  more  costly  meth¬ 
od.  It  is  important  that  the  silage  be 
squeezed  out  by  a  handful,  that  the 
silo  not  be  filled  too  rapidly,  and  that 
it  be  refilled  after  settling.  Also  it 
is  recommended  that  the  top  two  or 
three  feet  be  even  wetter  than  the 
average  and  be  tramped  well. 
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Eastern  States  Breaks 
Attendance  Record 

{Continued  from  Page  3) 
growers  from  Virginia.  Maine  had 
the  largest  state  delegation  with  112 
state  champion  members.  The  trip 
was  made  possible  through  the  gener¬ 
osity  of  the  Maine  state  chamber  of 
commerce,  the  Maine  publicity  bureau, 
members  of  the  New  England  council, 
and  others  interested  in  the-  agricul¬ 
tural  interests  of  the  state.  The  young 
visitors  came  from  rural  communities 
from  16  counties  in  Maine. 

“Helpful  hands  make  happy  homes,” 
was  the  slogan  of  the  feature  exhibit 
in  the  Camp  Vail  exhibition  hall.  The 
exhibit,  constructed  in  the  form  of  a 
model  home,  showed  two  rooms  where 
club  members  from  various  states  en¬ 
tertained  notables  coming  from  their 
own  states. 

Practical  demonstrations  in  clothing 
work,  canning,  poultry  keeping,  dairy¬ 
ing  and  other  branches  of  4-H  achieve¬ 
ment  attracted  the  attention  of  all. 
The  booths  were  constructed  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  be  inviting  to  the 
passer  by.  The  Boy  Scouts  occupied 
half  of  the  exhibition  hall. 

Elbert  L.  Jenks,  4-H  Club  member 
of  Feeding  Hills,  Mass.,  walked  off 
with  all  honors  at  the  Exposition  beef 
show  when  his  club  steer  was  adjudged 
grand  champion  of  all  breeds  in  com¬ 
petition  with  beef  growers  and  breed¬ 
ers.  His  Aberdeen  Angus  steer.  Midge, 
was  first  awarded  the  grand  cham¬ 
pionship  in  the  club  classes  and  won 
the  gold  medal  for  fitting  and  showing. 

Entering  into  the  competition  with 
cattlemen  young  Jenks  walked  off  with 
the  grand  championship  for  having  the 
best  steer  that  the  show  has  ever  seen 
among  all  breeds.  This  is  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  Exhibition 
that  a  club  member  defeated  expert 
beef  producers  in  competition. 

Dairy  Winners 

The  Milking  Shorthorn  show  was  the 
biggest  and  best  that  has  ever  been  at 
Eastern  States.  Competition  was  keen 
in  every  class.  D.  T.  Barnard  and 
Sons  of  Shelbourne,  Mass.,  won  the 
senior  and  grand  champion  bull  award 
with  Peer’s  Defender.  Flintstone  Farm 
of  Dalton,  Mass.,  won  the  junior  cham¬ 
pion  award  with  Waterloo  Conqueror. 
Webster  Knight  of  Providence,  R.  I., 
won  senior  and  grand  champion  female 
on  Brookside  Lettie  3rd.  He  also  won 
the  junior  female  champion  award  on 
Model’s  Maid. 

The  Milking  Shorthorn  sale  in  which 
native  and  imported  animals  were 
auctioned,  averaged  $711  per  head  for 
imported  animals,  and  $375  for  native. 
The  top  price  paid  for  an  animal  was 
$1490  in  the  imported  lot.  Three  ani¬ 
mals  were  tops  in  the  native  lot  bring- 
ing  $375  each. 

Brown  Swiss  cattle  made  a  larger 
exhibit  than  last  year.  Frank  Zoller 
of  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  walked  off  with 
Ml  champion  honors  in  the  show.  In 
every  class  shown  his  stock  won  either 
S'  first  or  second  place.  Other  win¬ 
nings  were  fairly  well  divided  between 
B.  N.  Boice  of  Churchville,  N.  Y.  and 
Matthew  Suydam  and  Sons  of  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Holsteins  had  the  strongest  show  of 
the  dairy  breeds.  Senior  and  grand 
champion  bull  award  went  to  Elmwood 
Earm  of  Deerfield,  Ill.,  on  Sir  Fobes 
Ormsby  Hengerveld.  Elmwood  won 
^e  junior  champion  bull  award  with 
^ing  Bessie  Ormsby  Pieter je.  Yates 
Earms  of  Orchard  Park,  N.  Y.,  had 


The  New 

McCormick'Deeiung 


Manure  Spreader 


NOW  ON 
DISPLAY 

Hf  all  T^ON’T  miss  seeing  the 

^  •  «_  -L-' new  McCormick-Deer- 

MCvOnillCK*  jng  Manure  Spreader.  It 

Deering  I  has  so  many  splendid  fea- 
DOdlorS  tures  that  you  will  say  it  is 

the  best  spreader  you  ever 
saw  or  owned.  Go  in  and 
see  it— see  the  new- type  pulverizing  and  spread¬ 
ing  mechanism.  Sit  on  the  comfortable,  forward¬ 
swinging  seat  and  notice  how  easy  it  is  to  reach 
the  two  control -levers.  Lift  a  fork  over  the 
side  and  see  how  easily  you  can  load  the  new,' 
low,  wedge-shaped  box.  Inspect  the  roller-bear¬ 
ings  that  make  it  an  easy  pull,  loaded  to  capacity, 
for  two  horses.  Ask  the  dealer  to  demonstrate 
the  McCormick-Deering  or  have  him  arrange 
for  you  to  see  one  in  action.  Write  direct  for 
descriptive  literature.  Address: 


Look 


•  •  • 

at  these  features 

New  pulverizing  and 
shredding  mechanism 
New  wide-spread  spiral 
Positive  chain  drive 

Patented  feeding  mechan¬ 
ism 

Six  conveyor  speeds 

Roller  bearings  at  impor¬ 
tant  points 

Low,  reinforced,  wedge- 
shaped,  easy-loading  box 
Convenient  levers 
Forward-swinging  seat 
Narrower  width 
Heavy-duty  wheels 
Alemite  lubrication 

Cold-drawn,  Brighton- 
steel  rear  axle 
Tracking  front  and  rear 
wheels 

Short  turning  radius 
Protected  working  parts 

Greater  capacity — 5714  to 
67^  bushels 


International  Harvester  Company 


606  So*  Michigan  Ave* 


of  America 

(Incorporated) 


Chicago,  Illinois 


the  senior  and  grand  champion  female 
on  K.M.D.K.S.  Colantha.  The  junior 
champion  female  award  went  to  Henry 
Athes  of  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 

The  Guernsey  show  was  only  fair 
and  below  the  standard  set  by  last 
year’s  exhibit.  William  H.  Williams 
of  Lyon  Mountain,  N.  Y.  won  junior 
champion  female  with  Aiyukpa  K. 
Questa.  D.  B.  Miller  of  Honesdale, 
Penn.,  had  the  senior  and  grand  cham¬ 
pion  cow  award  with  Langwater 
Haye’s  Daisy.  Senior  championship 
in  the  bull  classes  went  to  Homestead 
Dairy  Farm  of  Salisbury,  Maryland, 
with  Foremost’s  Count.  Junior  and 
grand  champion  bull  went  to  Williams 
on  Aiyukpa  K.  Laddie. 

Ayrshires  presented  a  fairly  good  show 
bringing  in  the  leading  breeders  in  the 
northeast.  Alta  Crest  Farms  of  Spencer, 
Mass.,  won  senior  and  grand  champion 
bull  on  Alta  Crest  Ringleader.  Junior 
champion  bull  award  went  to  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  agricultural  college  on  Bay 
State’s  Parthian.  Wendover  Farms  of 
Bernardsville,  N.  J.,  won  the  senior  and 
grand  champion  female  award  on  Barr 
Dusky  Maid.  They  also  won  the  junior 
champion  female  award  with  Grandee’s 
Lucky  Winifred  of  Wendover  Farms. 

An  exhibit  of  high  quality  though  not 
very  large  in  numbers  was  presented  by 
the  Jersey  breeders.  Senior  and  grand 
champion  bull  yvas  owned  P.  H.  B. 


Frelinghuysen  of  Morristown,  N.  J.,  on 
Fern’s  Rochette  Noble.  Junior  champion¬ 
ship  bull  went  to  Wauban  Farms  of  Ash- 
field,  Mass.,  with  Noble  Dictator’s  Alliga¬ 
tor.  Frelinghuysen  won  senior  and  grand 
championship  in  the  female  classes  with 
Design’s  Oxford  Pride.  Junior  champion¬ 
ship  went  to  Wauban  Farms  on  Oxford 
Fern  Linda.  Elm  Hill  Farm,  of  Brook¬ 
field,  Mass.,  won  the  American  Jersey 
Club  trophy  on  get  of  Xenia’s  Sultan. 
They  also  won  the  Massachusetts  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  special  on  Xenia’s 
Golden  Fern. 

The  Exposition  poultry  show  was  the 
largest  that  has  even  been  held.  Super¬ 
intendent  Paul  P.  Ives,  of  New  Haven, 
had  to  refuse  entries  because  of  the  lack 
of  exhibit  space  in  the  spacious  poultry 
building.  “Massasoit”,  a  white  Leghorn 
cockerel  owned  by  the  Westchester  Poul¬ 
try  Farm  of  Ossining,  N.  Y.,  was  award¬ 
ed  the  American  Poultry  Association  gold 
medal  for  being  the  best  individual  in  the 
show.  Lloyd  M.  Hallenbeck  of  Greendale, 
N.  Y.,  was  the  judge. 

Pigs  From  Reliable  Stock 

Buy  where  finality  is  never  sacrificotl  for  ciuantity.  We 
sell  only  liigh  grade  pigs,  fast  growers,  that  will  prove 
a  good  investment — thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size 
and  breeding.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 

Chester  and  York.shire — Berkshire  &  Chester 

7  to  8  weeks  old . $4.00 

8  to  10  weeks  old . $4.25 

Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  money  refunded.  10  days 
trial'  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free.  A.  M.  LUX,  206 
Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  Wob.  1415. 


Quality  PIGS  For  Sale 

AT  A  LOW  PRICE 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise  a  hog? 
These  are  all  good  blocky  pigs;  the  kind  that  will  prove 
good  hogs.  Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross,  or  Chester 
and  Berkshire  cross  pigs,  6  to  8  weeks  old,  $3.50  each; 
8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.00  each.  I  guarantee  them  to  be 
healthy  aiftl  good  size  for  their  age.  I  will  ship  any 
number  C.O.D.  to  you  on  approval  and  if  dissatislied 
in  10  days  with  the  pigs,  return  them  and  I  will  return 
your  money.  No  charge  for  crating.  WALTER  LUX. 
388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Telephone  0086. 


Reliable  Pigs 

They  are  heavy  legged,  square  backed,  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  crossed,  also  Berkshire  and  Chester  crossed. 
8  to  10  weeks  old,  $3.50  each.  They  are  the  kind 
that  make  large  hogs.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D. 
on  approval.  Also  a  few  liigh  grade  Berkshire  pigs. 
8  weeks  old,  $6.00  each.  Keep  them  ten  days  and  if 
not  satisfactory,  return  at  my  expense.  No  charge  for 
crating.  EDWARD  COLLINS,  35  Walthem  St.,  Lex. 
ington.  Mass.  Telephone  0839-R  Lexington. 


PIGS— FEEDERS  OR  BREEDERS 

Chester  or  Berkshire  cross,  or  Yorkshire  or  Che,ster 
cross,  2  months  old.  $3.50  each:  3  months  old,  $4.00 
each.  I’ure  bred  Chester  Wliites,  2  months  old.  $4.25 
ea.  Pure  bred  Cliester  White.s.  2  months  old.  $4.25  ca. 
Barrows,  Boars  or  Sows.  ,411  pigs  are  from  our  regis¬ 
tered  Boars  and  high  grade  Sows.  We  have  our  pigs 
all  treated  for  cholera,  free  from  disease  of  any  kind. 
Will  ship  C.O.D.  or  .send  cheek  or  Money  Order.  Our 
guarantee — Keep  them  10  days  and  if  not  satisfied,  re¬ 
turn  pigs  and  jour  money  will  bo  returned.  State  If 
\ou  want  for  breeders.  Pairs,  no  kin.  Crates  free. 
STONEHAM  PIG  FARM,  W.  J.  Talbott.  Prop.,  BoxllS, 
151  Main  St,  Stoneham,  Mass. 
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for  showing  your 
neighbors  now  to 

Prevent 

FAliM  FIRES 

Farm  Fire  losses  maRe  i£  necessary  for  us  to  appoint, 
at  once,  a  man  to  represent  us  in  every  farming  local¬ 
ity.  No  experience  needed,  we  train  you.  Just  act  as 
our  representative,  inspect  homes,  farm  buildings, 
warehouses,  garages,  etc.,  make  recom- 
mendatioms  for  fii-e  prevention. 

$4,000  to  $10,000  a  Year 

L.  D.  Payne,  Iowa,  earned  $4,500  first  200 
days — Gill,  Alabama,  averages  $600  a 
month.  This  work  can  be  handled  in  few 
spare  hours  a  week.  We  want  permanent 
representatives — to  men  we  appoint  we 
will  pay  this  big  money  every  month. 
Send  coupon  at  once  for  full  information. 

Approved  by  FYR'  FYTER  CO. 

Underwriters’  *■  *  *»  *  •■■ 

Laboratories.  54.^  Fyr-Fyter  Bldg.  Dayton,  Ohio 


COUPO 


■Emssnnnj] 

FYR-FYTER  COMPANY. 

Ray  C.  Hahn, 

64-K  Fyr-Fyter  Bldg. 

Send  full  details  of  $300  a  month  proposition. 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City  .  State . 


Vi 

f 
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TREES  BULBS^ 

Foi^  Full  Plant tiv 


Plant  evergreens,  fruit  trees,  shrubs, 
bulbs,  this  Fall— enjoy  them  next  year. 
Buy  direct  from  grower,  get  GUARAN¬ 
TEED  healthy,  true-to-name  stock,  and 
save  money.  Catalog  now  ready.  Write 
for  your  copy  today. 

Free  delivery  to  your  door — see  catalog. 
Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 
23  Main  Street,  Dansville,N.Y. 


Send  fbt*  FREE  Catalo 


Breed  squabs  and 
make  money,  Soia 
by  millions  at  highef 
,  prices  than 
I  chickens.Write 
at  once  for  two 
free  book  stell- 
ing  how  to  do 

ft.  One  is  40  pages  printed  in  colors,  other  32  pages.  Ask 
for  Books  3  and  4.  You  will  be  surprised.  Plymouth  Rock 
Squab  Company,  334  H  Street,  Melrose  High¬ 
lands,  Massachusetts.  Established  27  years. 


EGG  PRODUCERS 

Get  Best  Net  Results 

by  shipping  their  eggs  to  a  hotise  making  a  siiecial-* 
ty  of  Fancy  Quality  White  and  Brown  Eggs.  Our 
25  Yeans  experience  in  the  business  will  he  of 
some  benefit  to  >ou  if  >ou  ship  high  duality. 

.ESCHENBRENNER  &  CO.,  INC. 

Cor.  Reade  &  Hudson  Sts.,  New  York 


Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 
Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  in  New  York  City. 
Established  1883,  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet 
for  your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and 
free  holiday  calendar  folder  K  27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc.  Commission 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  City  Merchant 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Ship 

LIVE  BROILERS,  CALVES,  EGGS 

We  remit  daily  at  top  market.  Write  for  coops, 
tags,  information  on  market  prices,  etc.  J.  C.  B. 
has  satisfied  thousands  of  shippers  for  over  23  years. 

Compare  our  sales  with  others 

Joseph 


C.  Berman,  Inc., 


Reviewing  the  Latest  Markets 


Milk  Prices 

The  following  are  the  October 
prices  for  milk  in  the  basic  zone  of 
201-210  miles  from  New  York  City. 
Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 


on 

milk  testing 

3.5%. 

Sheffield  on 

the  basis  of  3%. 

Dairymen’s 

Sheffield 

Class 

League 

Producers 

1 

Fluid  Milk.... 

3.42 

3.17 

2 

Fluid  Cream 

2.10 

2A 

Fluid  Cream 

2.26 

2B 

3 

Cond.  Milk.. 

Soft  Cheese.. 

Evap.  Cond. 

2.51 

2.05 

4 

Milk  Powder 

Hard  Cheese  2.55 

Butter  and  American  cheese. 

Based  on  New  York 

City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  American 
cheese. 

The  Class  I  League  price  .  for  October  1927  was 
$3.37  for  3.5%  milk,  and  Sheffield’s  $3.22  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received 
from  the  dealer  is  the  r“sult  of  the  weighted  average. 

Butter  Gains,  Then  Slips 

CREAMERY  Sept.  26  Sept.  19  Sept.  28, 

SALTED  1927 

Higher  than  extra....  48'/2-49  48%-49!/4  49% -50 

Extra  (92sc) .  48  48V4  481/2-49 

84-91  score .  431/2-471/2  44'/2-47%  391/2-471/2 

Lower  Grades .  42  -43  43  -44  38  -39 

The  butter  market  has  been  an  up  and 
down  affair  since  last  week  when  we 
quoted  extras  at  48^  cents.  Prices  from 
then  on  advanced  %  of  a  cent,  and  held 
until  the  25th  when  some  easiness  be¬ 
came  apparent.  On  the  26th  the  full 
weakness  developed,  and  creamery  ex¬ 
tras  went  off  %  cent  to  an  even  48  cents. 
At  this  writing,  trade  is  unsatisfactory, 
even  at  the  lower  quotation,  although 
the  reduction  has  opened  up  more  out¬ 
lets.  There  has  not  been  the  snap  to  the 
demand,  buyers  for  several  days  having 
limited  their  activities  to  trade  needs. 

We  have  been  carrying  an  unusually 
heavy  street  stock.  Last  week  we  stated 
that  New  York  has  been  attracting  a  lot 
of  butter  because  of  the  high  price  level 
that  we  have  maintained.  These  extra 
goods,  added  to  the  increase  in  the  make, 
have  piled  up  in  the  street  and  receivers 
at  last  reached  the  point  where  a  break 
had  to  be  made  to  clear  the  decks.  More 
raw  material  has  been  available  of  late. 

State  Cheese  Gains  a  Fraction 

STATE  Sept.  26  Sept.  19  Sept.  28, 

FLATS  1927 

Fresh  Fancy  .  27  -28  26i/2-27'/2  26(/2-27'/2 

Undergrade  24  -25  24  -25 

Held  Fancy  .  27'/2-28  27%  26%-28% 

Held  Average  . — 

The  New  York  cheese  market  has  again 
advanced  on  especially  fancy  cheese  to 
the  point  that  if  a  buyer  wants  pet  marks 
he  has  got  to  pay  28  cents.  Ordinary 
fancy  cheese  is  obtainable  at  27  cents 
but  choice  marks  bring  a  premium.  The 
week  ending  September  22nd  closed  as 
per  the  quotations  given  above.  The 
New  York  market  is  holding  firm  al¬ 
though  business  is  not  extraordinarily 
brisk.  The  trade  had  quite  a  surprise 
handed  it  during  the  past  week,  when 
signs  of  an  easier  market  emanated  from 
Wisconsin  where  prices  slumped  %  cent. 
Its  significance  was  very  uncertain.  The 
decline  had  no  effect  on  the  New  York 
trade,  but  the  situation  is  being  watched 
very  closely.  The  situation  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  rather  indicates  the  fact  that 
xVe  have  reached  the  peak  in  cheese 
prices.  This  is  purely  a  matter  of  con¬ 
jecture.  However,  when  we  consider  the 
fact  that  cold  storage  holdings  in  New 
York  city  are  practically  double  what 
they  were  a  year  ago,  and  that  the  hold¬ 
ings  in  the  public  warehouses  in  the  ten 
cities  making  daily  reports  are  about  3,- 
000,000  pounds  in  excess  of  a  year  ago,  it 
does  not  seem  reasonable  that  the  price 
can  go  much  beyond  a  certain  level. 

Egg  Market  Unable  to  Gain 


Wholesale  dealer  and  shipper 
of  second  hand  egg  cases. 
Car  lots  a  specialty. 

LOUIS  OLOFSKY,  68S  Greene  Av.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


EGG  CASES 


NEARBY  WHITE 

Sept.  26 

Sept.  19 

Sept.  28, 

Hennery 

1927 

Selected  Extras  .. 

54-59 

54-59 

62-66 

Average  Extras  .... 

48-52 

49-52 

58-61 

Extra  Firsts  . 

38-45 

38-46 

47-55 

Firsts  . 

33-35 

33-35 

39-45 

Gathered  . 

31-43 

31-43 

36-52 

Pullets  . 

32-36 

32-36 

37-40 

Pewees  . 

29-30 

29-30 

27-32 

BROWNS 

Hennery  . 

43-50 

44-50 

50-60 

Gathered  . 

33-42 

33-43 

36-49 

The  egg  market  has 

been  unable  to 

make  any  gain 

during  the  past  week.  In 

fact  for  awhile 

it  was  almost  impossible 

to  move  eggs 

except  in 

a  very 

limited 

way.  The  top  quotation  given  above  was 

extreme  and  can  not  be 

taken  as 

repre- 

sentative  of  the  market. 

A  few  slightly 

choice  marks  brought  a 

slight  premium 

above  the,  above  price,  but  the  volume 
of  trade  at  that  level  was  very  limited. 

For  some  time  local  jobbers  have  been 
working  on  their  own  storage  stocks  in 
every  possible  way.  The  present  market 
has  warranted  a  free  selling  policy  on 
their  part.  The  best  of  these  storage 
stocks  have  been  readily  accepted  by  the 
trade  because  they  are  still  of  good 
flavor.  Naturally  these  have  replaced 
fresh  receipts  to  a  large  extent  and  have 
kept  the  market  soft  on  nearbys  both  of 
intermediate  and  high  quality.  At  this 
writing,  September  27th  there  is  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  some  improvement  in  the  near¬ 
by  market,  although  prices  as  yet  have 
not  been  effected.  The  movement  and 
undertone  are  better.  It  was  expected 
that  the  cooler  weather  that  prevailed 
during  the  last  week  of  September  would 
materially  improve  the  market.  How¬ 
ever,  this  failed  to  materialize. 

Live  Fowls  Hold  Firm 

» 

Sept.  26  Sept.  19  Sept.  29, 
FOWLS  1927 

Colored  .  33-35  29-34  28-30 

Leghorn  .  27-28  22-27  20-22 

CHICKENS 

Colored  .  30-35  *  28-35  26-28 

Leghorn  .  22-29  25-28  16-22 

DUCKS,  Nearby  .  27-30  26-30  20-30 

The  live  fowl  market  holds  firm  over 
the  gain  it  made  since  last  week.  Enough 
of  a  shortage  exists  at  this  writing  to 
hold  the  market  solid.  Colored  fowls 

hold  the  center  of  the  stage,  leghorns 
selling  only  fairly  well.  In  contrast  to 
the  fowl  market,  chickens  are  experienc¬ 
ing  a  quiet  time  of  it.  They  have  been 
inclined  to  drag,  and  the  fowl  market 
has  been  used  to  aid  in  the  movement 
of  the  younger  birds.  Some  capons  have 
been  received  (only  a  coop  or  two)  and 
they  sold  at  40  cents.  We  still  urge  near¬ 
by  shippers  to  exercise  care  in  grading 
birds  so  crates  contain  uniform  lots  of 
birds. 


Meats  and  Live  Stock 

Sept.  19 


LIVE  CALVES  (per 

I’rime  . . .  19.00 

Medium  .  1 3.50 

Culls  .  9.00 


Sept.  26 
100  lb) 
19.50 
18.75 
13.00 


STEERS  (per  100  lb) 

Best  .  15.00-15.25 

Medium  . 12.50-14.75 

Common  .  9.00-12.00 

BULLS  (per  100  lb.) 


18.50- 19.00 
13.00-18.25 
9.00-12.00 

15.00-15.75 

12.50- 14.75 
10.00-12.00 


Sept.  28, 
1927 

18.00-18.50 

13.50- 17.75 
9.00-12.00 

12.75-13.25 

1 1.50- 12.50 
9.00-11.25 


Best  heavy . . 

9.25-9.75 

9.25-9.75 

7.00-7.25 

Medium  . 

8.50-9.25 

8.50-9.25 

5.25-6.75 

Common  light . 

7.50-8.00 

7.50-8.00 

4.00-5.00 

COWS  (per  100  lb.) 

Best  heavy . 

10.00-10.50 

10.00-10.50 

6.75-7.25 

Medium  . 

7.00-  9.50 

7.00-  9.50 

5,00-6.50 

Cutters  . 

4.50-  7.00 

4.50-  7.00 

2.50-4.50 

Keactors  . 

5.00-10.00 

5.00-10.00 

3.50-6.50 

LAMBS  (per  100  lb.) 

I’rime  . 

14.50-15.25 

14.00-14.75 

15.00-15.25 

Medium  _ 

12.00-14.25 

12.00-13.50 

11.00-14.75 

Culls  . . . 

8.00-11.00 

8.00-10.50 

8.00-10.00 

HOGS  (per  100  lb.) 

Up  to  130  lbs . 

11.50-12.00 

11.50-12.00 

11.75-12.25 

130-160  lbs . 

12.00-12.75 

12.00-12.50 

11.25-11.75 

Av.  200  lbs . 

13.00-13.25 

13.00-13.60 

-11.25 

BABBITS  (per  lb.) 

.18-  .22 

.24-  .28 

.20 

VEAL  CALVES  (per  lb.) 

Country  dressed 

.14-  .25 

.16-  .25 

.12-  .26 

Feeds  and  Grains 

FUTURES 

Sept.  26 

Sept.  19 

Sept.  28, 

(At  Chicago) 

1927 

Corn  (Sept.) . 

1.14% 

1.09% 

1.29 

Wheat  (Sept.)... 

.96% 

1.01% 

.92% 

Oats  (Sept.) . 

.41% 

.42 

.48% 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red  1.64% 

1.61% 

1.42 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel. 

1.17% 

1.21% 

1.18% 

Oats,  No.  2 . 

.53% 

.53 

.61 

FEEDS 

Sept.  21, 

(At  Buffalo) 

Sept.  22 

Sept.  15 

1927 

Grade  Oats  . 

37.50 

36.50 

37.00 

Spring  Bran  . 

30.00 

29.00 

28.50 

Hard  Bran  . 

32.00 

31.00 

32.00 

Standard  Mids  ... 

32.00 

29.50 

29.75 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 

39.00 

37.00 

41.00 

Flour  Mids  . 

39.00 

37.00 

39.50 

Red  Dog  . 

45.00 

44.00 

46.00 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

39.00 

40.00 

42.00 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

38.50 

39.50 

41.50 

Corn  Meal  . 

45.50 

45.50 

39.50 

Gluten  Feed  _ -  43.75 

43.75 

39.00 

Gluten  Meal  . 

50.25 

50.25 

48.00 

36%  C.  S.  Meal 

41.00 

41.00 

39.50 

41%  C.  S.  Meal 

44.00 

44.00 

42.50 

43%  C.  S.  Meal 

46.00 

46.00 

44.00 

34%  0.  P.  Linseed 

Meal  . 

50.00 

48.00 

47.00 

The  above  Quotations  are  those  of  the  local  Buffalo 

market  and  are  F. 

0.  B.  They  are  reported  m  tne 

weekly  letter  of  the  N.  Y. 

State  Department  of 

of  Maines  in  sacks  show  some  improve¬ 
ment.  Bulk  stock  has  not  changed.  The 
potato  market  is  certainly  sick,  and  it  is 
taking  a  long  time  to  get  any  improve¬ 
ment.  Certainly  the  price  level  has  hit 
bottom.  No  small  element  in  the  trade 
realizes  it,  and  there  are  some  who  are 
stocking  up  at  present  prices.  Those  who 
have  storage  facilities  certainly  can  af- 


Little  Change  to  Potato  Market 

There  has  been  only  a  slight  change 
to  the  potato  market  since  last  .  week.  In 
some  spots  there  have  been  slight  re¬ 
ductions,  while  in  others  there  have  been 
slight  gains.  As  the  result  the  average 
is  about  unchanged.  Long  Islands  and 
Jerseys  still  maintain  outside  quotations. 
The  inside  quotations  are  a  little  easier. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  better  selections 


Market  Reports  Daily  by  Radio 


Up-to-the  minate  market  information 
and  prices  are  broadcast  daily  for  your 
benefit  by  American  Agricaltarist  co¬ 
operating  with  the  New  York  State  and 
Federal  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
through  station  WEAF.  The  reports 
are  broadcast  at  11:30  standard  time 
(12:30  daylight  saving  time)  daily  ex¬ 
cept  Saturday, 


ford  to  hold  on  until  the  present  flood 
during  the  end  of  the  digging  season  is 
relieved.  Incidentally  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  per  capita  consumption  is 
somewhat  on  the  decrease.  It  would  ap¬ 
pear  so  in  the  New  York  market  at  least. 

Hay  Shows  No  Change 

The  hay  market  shows  no  change  since 
last  week.  Receipts  have  been  just  about 
moderate  and  Timothy  No.  1,  which  has 
been  in  good  demand  is  more  or  less 
scarce.  This  has  been  selling  from  $26.00 
to  $27.00  a  ton  for  Number  One  grade, 
with  mixtures  and  lower  grades  selling 
from  $15.00  up. 


Grape  Prices 

The  following  letter  has  just  been 
received  on  the  grape  situation  in 
the  Chautauqua  belt. 

“We  expect  to  begin  next  week  about 
Wednesday,  (October  3)  on  the  gravel 
soils.  The  picking  will  be  done  mostly 
for  grape  juice  manufacturers.  The 
Chautauqua  and  Erie  Grape  Association 
is  shipping  all  grapes  with  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  inspection.  Forty-six  inspectors 
will  be  in  the  belt  located  at  each  ship¬ 
ping  point  as  well  as  at  the  grape  juice 
plants. 

“The  quality  is  very  fine  this  year  and 
the  crop  about  normal.  California  ship¬ 
ments  are  coming  in  heavy  and  selling 
slow  which  may  have  some  effect  on  our 
markets.  Inquiry  for  Chautauqua  grapes 
is  very  good  and  it  appears  now  that  the 
trade  will  turn  again  to  the  Concord 
grape  for  juice.  No  price  has  been  es¬ 
tablished  as  yet.’’ 

A  telegram  from  Schuyler  County 
states  that  buyers  are  offering  $60  per 
ton  for  Concords  while  reports  from 
Dutchess  County  state  that  bids  are 
from  $45  to  $60.  Watch  next  week’s 
issue  for  further  information. 


Onion  Crop  Short 

{Continued  from,  Page  6) 
stota  area  blight  hurt  the  crop  which 
ripened  prematurely  and  was  harvest¬ 
ed  with  very  light  yields  and  small 
sizes.  Only  about  35%  of  the  Orange 
County  onion  acreage  survived  the 
June  floods  to  harvest  and  on  this  the 
average  yield  per  acre  is  about  75 
bushels.  The  total  crop  is  estimated 
at  1,519,000  bushels  compared  with 
3,352,000  bushels  last  year,  according 
to  a  state-federal  report  issued  frorh 
the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets. 

Domestic  cabbage,  now  being  mar¬ 
keted  and  cut  for  kraut,  is  likewise 
very  light,  with  the  upstate  New  York 
crop  estimated  at  84,200  tons  com¬ 
pared  with  157,200  tons  last  year, 
while  the  United  States  crop  is  fore¬ 
cast  at  only  87  per  cent  of  last  year. 
Danish,  or  late  storage  cabbage,  with 
several  weeks  to  grow  now  promises 
only  183,800  tons  in  this  state,  com¬ 
pared  with  247,800  tons  last  season, 
while  the  United  States  crop  is  only 
81  per  cent  of  last  year. 

Late  carrots  now  appear  to  be  only 
69  per  cent  as  abundant  as  last  year 
in  New  York  state,  with  prospects  of 
922,000  bushels  compared  with  1,338,- 
000  bushels  last  year. 


Real  news  for  your  >^11,000  feet/ 


TANDARD  accident  insurance  policies 


set  the 

value  of  a  pair  of  feet  at  from  $7500  to  $15,000— 
an  average  of  $11,250.  Take  care  of  your  feet!  Healthy, 
comfortable  feet  are  as  necessary  to  farm  profits  as 
tools  and  fertilizer  and  sunshine. 

Bedding  down  cattle,  building  fences  or  working  in 
the  woodlot  are  hard  enough  jobs  even  when  your  feet 
are  warm  and  dry.  To  keep  out  wet  and  cold  we  are 
now  making  you  better  boots  and  overshoes  than  you 
ever  had  before. 

You’ll  know  it  the  minute  you  get  a  pair  of  today’s 
“U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Boots  on  your  feet. 

We  say,  “You  are  sure  to  get  more  wear,”  because 
we  know  the  standards  to  which  this  new  footwear  is 
made.  We  know  how  the  rubber  is  selected  and  com¬ 
pounded.  We  know  the  12  tests  that  Blue  Ribbon 
Boots  pass  before  being  offered  to  you.  We  make  Blue 
Ribbon  merchandise  to  outwear  other  rubber  foot¬ 
wear  under  similar  conditions  of  service. 


United  States  Rubber  Company 


Blue  Ribbon  Boots 

Red  or  black  uppers.  Gray 
soles.  Three  lengths — knee, 
medium,  hip.  Any  judge  of 
footwear  can  recognize  the 
super-quality  the  instant  he 
sees  and  handles  these  boots. 
You’ll  notice  the  liveness  of 
the  uppers,  the  tough,  over¬ 
size  soles.  And  every  point 
where  wear  is  greatest  is 
heavily  reinforced  by  from  4 
to  1 1  layers  of  Blue  Ribbon 
fabric  and  rubber. 


Make  this  test 
yourself 

Twist  a  “U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon 
boot.  Then  let  go  and  watch 
it  snap  back!  It’s  as  live  and 
elastic  as  a  rubber  band. 
You  can  stretch  a  strip  cut 
from  the  upper  more  than 
five  times  its  own  length! 
Where  constant  bending 
cracks  inferior  footwear  this 
rubber  stands  up/ 


Will  your  boots  stand  this.^ 

Think  of  the  punishment  your  boots  must  take 
— scuffing  over  concrete  feeding  floors,  scraping 
through  ice  and  mud! 

In  the  Blue  Ribbon  testing  laboratories  a 
machine  presses  rubber  against  swiftly  revolving 
emery — very  much  like  holding  a  boot  against  a 
grinding  wheel.  The  rubber  in  some  footwear 
chafes  away  at  the  rate  of  %"  per  hour.  The 
standard  for  “U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Rubber  is  Vs" 
per  hour.  iVo  wonder  they  outwear  others! 


The  300-farmer  test 


All  told.  Blue  Ribbon  footwear  must  pass  12 
laboratory  tests.  On  top  of  that  300  farm  workers 
help  us  check  up  Blue  Ribbon  wear  in  the  hard 
grind  of  actual  service.  They  wear  cross-mated 
boots — a  “U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Boot  on  one  foot 
.and  a  competing  boot  on  the  other.  The  boots  are 
worn  until  they  are  completely  worn  out.  By 
watching  these  results  we  make  certain  that  Blue 
Ribbon  Boots  outwear  others!  There  is  no  guess¬ 
work.  It’s  a  proven  fact! 


"U.  S.”  Rubbers 

Whatever  type  you  prefer— you’ll  find  it  in 
U.  S.”  Rubbers — a  style  for  every  shoe. 


*'U.  S.”  Gaytees 

The  newest  popular  vogue  in  women’s  dress 
overshoes.  Has  adjustable  strap  fasteners  that 
oiways  work — never  get  out  of  order.  Beauti¬ 
fully  designed.  New  styles,  new  patterns,  new 
fabrics.  Smart  as  a  Paris  slipper.  See  them! 

Also  a  complete  line  of  overshoes  with 
Kwik-glide  fasteners. 

Of  course,  for  women’s  use  around  the  farm, 
nothing  will  ever  beat  the  trim  “U.  S.”  cloth 
fop,  buckle  galosh.  Look  for  the  “U.  S.” 
trade-mark. 


FREE  BOOK!  The  Care  of  Farmers^  Feet 

Every  farmer  who  wants  comfortable,  healthy  feet  should  get  this  free  book. 
Written  by  Dr.  Joseph  Lelyveld,  Podiatrist,  Executive  Director  of  the  National 
Association  for  Foot  Health,  it  discusses  such  problems  as  bunions,  corns,  ingrown 
nails,  chilblains,  callouses,  fallen  arches,  how  to  care  for  itching  feet,  and  many 
precautions  that  lead  to  health  and  comfort  for  those  $11,000  feet  of  yours. 

It  also  tells  how  to  greatly  increase  the  life  of  your  rubber  footwear  by  following 
a  few  simple  rules.  Write  for  “The  Care  of  Farmers’  Feet.’*  Address  your  request 
to  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  Dept.  110,  1790  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


BLUE  RIBBON 

heavy  footwear 


"U.  S.”  Portland 

You’ll  be  glad  to  wear  this  sturdy,  good- 
looking  arctic  anywhere.  It  has  a  long  wear¬ 
ing  gray  or  red  sole  and  the  finest  quality 
cashmerette  upper.  Fleece  lining  for  extra 
warmth.  4-  and  5-buckle  heights. 


S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Walrus 

(all-rubber  arctic) 

Red  upper.  Gray  sole.  Four  or  five  buckles. 
The  most  useful  shoe  on  the  farm.  Slips 
right  over  your  leather  shoes.  Kicks  off  in 
a  jiffy.  Washes  clean  like  a  boot.  Made  of  the 
“U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  rubber,  it  is  built  to 
give  you  the  longest  wear  you  ever  got  from 
an  overshoe. 


Big  Reasons 
tvhy  Chevrolet  is 

Choice 

of  the  Nation 

yorI928 


WITH  a  million  new  Chevrolets  on  the  road  since 
January  1st— gaining  thousands  upon  thousands  of  new 
owners  every  week— today’s  Chevrolet,  by  a  tremendous 
margin,  is  first  choice  of  the  nation  for  1928! 

And  no  group  of  buyers  have  shown  a  more  decided  prefer¬ 
ence  for  this  sensational  car  than  those  living  in  the  rural 
communities  of  America  — for  here  is  provided,  to  a  remark¬ 
able  degree,  those  basic  factors  so  essential  in  an  automobile 
for  use  on  the  farm. 

Visit  your  Chevrolet  dealer  today  and  see  the  car  that  has 
won  such  nationwide  popularity.  Satisfy  yourself  that  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  Chevrolet  assures  you  more  automobile  and  more 
all-round  satisfaction  than  you  ever  thought  possible  at  prices 
so  amazingly  low ! 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Division  of  General  Alotors  Corporation 


QUALITY 


A  T 


LOW 


COST 


Jor  Economical  Transportation 


1.  DESIGN 

For  fourteen  years  Chevrolet  has  followed  a 
policy  of  constant  progress  in  engineering,  with 
the  result  that  today’s  Chevrolet  is  modern  in 
every  detail  of  design. 

2.  APPEARANCE 

Today’s  Chevrolet  provides  beauty  of  design  to 
an  exceptional  degree  because  Chevrolet  has  at 
its  disposal  the  unmatched  facilities  of  the  Fisher 
Body  Corporation. 

3.  FEATURES 

Because  the  Chevrolet  Motor  Company  has  both 
the  desire  and  the  ability  to  provide  quality 
features  typical  of  the  finest  cars,  today’s  Chev¬ 
rolet  is  everywhere  regarded  as  the  world’s  most 
luxurious  low-priced  car. 

4.  PERFORMANCE 

Chevrolet’s  amazing  performance  is  the  result 
of  a  valve-in-head  motor  whose  power  is  a  matter 
of  worldwide  fame  and  whose  snap  and  smooth¬ 
ness  are  assured  by  alloy  invar-strut  pistons, 
large  valves  with  mushroom  type  tappets, 
accurately  counter-balanced  reciprocating  parts, 
and  an  extremely  efficient  fuel  carburetion  and 
distribution  system. 

5.  COMFORT 

Chevrolet  is  built  on  a  107"  wheelbase,  equipped 
with  four  long  semi-elliptic  springs  set  parallel 
to  the  frame.  The  seat  cushions  are  provided 
with  deep,  resilient  springs.  This  is  a  comfort 
combination  unmatched  in  any  other  car  at  such 
low  prices. 

6.  HANDLING  EASE 

For  ease  of  control  Chevrolet  incorporates  a  full 
ball  bearing  steering  gear,  smooth-shifting  trans¬ 
mission,  light  pedal  action  clutch  and  big  non¬ 
locking  four-wheel  brakes. 

7.  ECONOMY 

Chevrolet  owners  enjoy  true  economy  of  opera¬ 
tion  because  of  such  modern  features  as  pump 
circulation  of  oil  and  water,  oil  filter,  air  cleaner, 
ultra-efficient  carburetion,  crankcase  breathing 
system  and  thermostatically  controlled  cooling. 

8.  MAINTENANCE 

Chevrolet  enjoys  a  worldwide  reputation  for  low 
maintenance  costs  because  it  is  rugged  in  con¬ 
struction,  built  of  the  finest  materials  and 
embodies  the  results  of  millions  of  miles  of  testing 
at  the  General  Motors  Proving  Ground. 

9.  RESALE  VALUE 

Chevrolet’s  resale  value  is  high  because  Chev¬ 
rolet’s  rugged  construction  assures  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  of  dependable  transpox-tation 
while  Chevrolet’s  style  is  so  advanced  tha^  it 
maintains  its  good  appearance  for  years. 

10.  PRICE 

As  a  result  of  worldwide  popularity  and  tre¬ 
mendous  production,  Chevrolet  is  able  to  offer 
these  beautiful  modern  cars  at  these  amazing 
low  prices: 


The  Touring 
■  or  Roadster .  . 

$495 

The  Convertible 

Sriou. . *695 

I  The 

:  Coach . 

®585 

The  Imperial  C 

Landau . ' 

!  The 

j  Coupe . 

«595 

Utility  Truck  $  e  t  n 
{Chassis  Only)  J 

The  4-Door 
Sedan . 

*675 

Light  Delivery  $  i  7  C 
{Chassis  Only)  -A  1  ^ 

All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Flint,  Michigan 

Check  Chevrolet  Delivered  Prices 

They  include  the  lowest  handling  and  financing 
charges  available. 
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Radiol  A  16  is  the  leader  in  its  class 
and  one  of  the  bi22est  values  in  radio 


Radiola  16  was  specially  designed 
^  to  provide  high  quality  broad¬ 
cast  reception  for  homes  not  served 
by  central  station  electricity. 

It  is  the  product  of  the  famous  radio 
research  laboratories  of  General 
Electric,  Westinghouse  and  the  Radio 
Corporation  of  America. 

Sturdily  built  of  the  finest  materials, 
with  the  special  RCA  tuned-radio- 
frequency  circuit,  Radiola  16  is  a 
compact,  dependable  instrument  of 
remarkably  fine  performance. 

For  the  “wired  home,”  Radiola  18 
is,  of  course,  the  most  popular  re¬ 
ceiver,  because  of  the  extreme  sim¬ 
plicity  of  its  operation  direct  from 
the  electric  light  circuit. 


RCA  RADIOLA  16  —  Very  compact,  sturdy,  battery-oper¬ 
ated,  6-tube  receiver.  Single  dial  control.  Perfected  RCA 
tuned-radio-frequency  circuit.  Mahogany  finished  cabinet. 

$82.75  (with  Radiotrons) 


Either  of  these  expertly  designed 
instruments  will  provide  thousands 
of  hours  of  enjoyment  for  all  the 
family.  A  good  radio  set  is  a  neces¬ 
sity  In  the  well-equipped  home. 

RCA  sets  may  readily  be  purchased 
from  RCA  Radiola  Dealers  on  the  RCA 
'Time  Payment  Plan. 


RCA  RADIOLA  18 — For  direct  operation  from  A.C.  house 
current  (110  volt,  60  cycle).  Employs  special  A.  C.  tubes  and 
rectifier.  Electrically  lighted  dial.  Finest  set  of  its  kind. 

$  1 1 5  (less  Radiotrons) 

The  best  reproducer  to  get  the  full  tone  qualities  of  the  ‘  T  6” 
or  the  ”18”  is  the  RCA  LOUDSPEAKER  lOOA  — $29. 


Buy  "With  confidence 


idiola 
I  Dealer 


The  New  RCA 
EDUCATIONAL  HOUR 
Season  of  1928-29 

From  Oct.  26  to  May  10  Walter  Dam- 
rosch  will  conduct  a  series  of  educational 
concerts  for  schools,  Friday  mornings  at 
11  (Eastern  Standard  Time)  through  27 
broadcasting  stations. 


rv 
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FADIO  CO  IMPORTATION 
OF  AMEIMICA 


I\CA“" Radiol  a 


NEW  YCIMK  '  CHICAGO 
SAN  i'lMANClSCO 


MADE  •  BY  •  THE  •  MAKE  IMS  •  OF  -  THE  •  KADIOTIMON 


t^sk  your  Goodyear  Dealer  to  make  this  demonstration  for  you. 


For  address  of  your  most  convenient  dealer  write  Goodyear,  Akron  or  Los  Angeles 


A  child  can  see 

the  difference 


You  see  here  two  machines  devised  for  testing  the  cords 
in  tire  fabric. 

On  each  machine  is  a  strand  of  SUPERTWIST  cord  and 
of  ordinary  cord. 

On  the  machine  in  the  background  the  ordinary  cord 
is  broken,  while  the  SUPERTWIST  cord  is  intact. 

Yet  both  cords  were  of  equal  length,  and  both  cords 
were  stretched  in  equal  measure. 

On  the  machine  in  the  foreground  the  ordinary  cord 
is  lax,  while  the  SUPERTWIST  cord  is  taut. 

Both  these  cords  also  were  of  the  same  length;  both 
were  equally  stretched. 


When  the  tension  was  relaxed  the 
Supertwist  cord  sprang  back  to 
its  original  dimension,  recovering 
like  a  rubber  band. 

But  the  ordinary  cord  lost  its 
spring,  and  now  hangs  slack  and 
distended. 

By  this  simple  demonstration  a 
child  can  see  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  SUPERTWIST  cord  and  or¬ 
dinary  cord. 

This  difference  is  important,  as 
one  cause  of  the  great  superiority 
of  Goodyear  Tires  over  ordinary 
tires. 

Built  with  SUPERTWIST  cord, 
Goodyear  Tires  stretch  and  recover 
underthe  shocks  of  the  road  with¬ 
out  damage. 


Tires  made  of  ordinary  cord  lack 
this  ability  and  under  road-shock 
suffer  precisely  the  results  you  see 
here. 

SUPERTWIST  cord  is  Goodyear- 
developed  and  Goodyear-pat¬ 
ented,  and  is  used  only  in  Good¬ 
year  tires. 

Its  elasticity  and  durability  have 
reduced  blowouts  and  similar  trou¬ 
bles  to  the  vanishing  point. 

SUPERTWIST  is  one  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  why  the  present  Goodyear 
Balloon  with  the  tractive  All- 
Weather  Tread  is  called  "the 
world’s  greatest  tire.” 

It  is  one  of  the  reasons  also  why 
you  should  insist  on  Goodyear 
Tires  and  refuse  anything  else. 


Copyright  I'JtiS,  by  Tile  Goodyear  Tire  &  Kubber  Co.,  Inc. 
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Modem  methods  increase 
farm  profits 


JUST  as  progressive  farmers  have  demonstrated  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  adopting  modern  agricultural  machinery,  so  New 
York  Central  is  constantly  installing  the  latest  improvements 
in  equipment  and  devices. 

On  up-to-date  farms  power  machines  have  lessened  labor, 
cut  down  costs  and  increased  productiveness.  While  farm 
machinery  sometimes  requires  a  large  investment  and  stands 
idle  much  of  the  time,  it  pays  for  itself  in  the  profits  it  brings 
in  year  after  year. 

Modern  railroad  equipment  also  calls  for  a  large  investment, 
and  it  is  not  continuously  in  use.  But  sufficient  cars  must 
be  kept  available  when  the  crops  begin  to  move. 

Farmers  who  live  along  New  York  Central  Lines  have  a 
great  advantage  in  their  nearness  to  the  big  city  markets.  To 
study  the  farmers’  needs  and  provide  them  with  prompt, 
efficient  transportation  as  and  when  they  need  it  is 
New  York  Central’s  task.  In  no  small  degree  the 
high  character  of  this  service  is  due  to  the  close 
cooperation  between  the  shippers  and  the  railroad. 

New  York  Central  Lines 

Boston  &  Albany — Michigan  Central — Big  Four — Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 
and  the  New  York  Central  and  Subsidiary  Lines 

Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 
New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  68  East  Gay  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

La  Salle  St.  Station,  Chicago,  Ill.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 

466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  902  Majestic  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


WITH  the  sun  “crossing  the  line”  yes¬ 
terday,  and  no  killing  frost  in  the 
North  Country  as  yet,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  isolated  localities  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks.  Nature  has  been  doing  all  that 
she  can  to  bring  crops  still  in  the  fields 
to  a  successful  con¬ 
clusion.  Taking  it 
all  in  all  we  have  had 
a  normally  successful 
year,  despite  the 
catchy  weather  that 
has  persisted  through 
both  haying  and  har¬ 
vesting,  for  what  has 
been  lost  in  one  in¬ 
stance  has  been 
made  up  in  others. 
Gardens  and  road¬ 
sides  are  still  beauti¬ 
ful  with  flowers,  and 
one  hates  almost  to 
think  that  winter  is  creeping  so  closely 
upon  us. 

Perhaps  it  is  a  fancy,  but  it  has  seemed 
to  me  that  this  year  one  has  seen  more 
flowers  than  ever  in  the  farm  gardens 
as  we  passed  from  place  to  place  during 
the  summer.  There  seems  too,  to  be  a  de- 
'  cided  tendency  toward  more  of  the  old 
fashioned  favorites  and  especially  toward 
the  perennials.  In  driving  from  Syra¬ 
cuse  west  as  far  as  Buffalo  recently,  we 
were  impressed  with  the  frequency  of 
the  beautiful  and  impressive  flower 
groups.  It  certainly  adds  much  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  home  and  its  sur¬ 
roundings. 

St.  Lawrence  County  Celebrates 
Anniversary 

St.  Lawrence  County  is  celebrating  its 
100th  anniversary  this  year  according  to 
Charles  M.  Tait,  county  treasurer,  dur¬ 
ing  an  address  given  before  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  Pomona.  It  now  has  a  population 
of  about  94,000,  of  which  over  88,000  are 
native  born,  a  record  that  few  others 
can  duplicate.  Granges  that,  can  send 
delegates  to  the  State  Grange  this  year 
were  named  as  follows :  Potsdam,  Gouv- 
erneur,  Crarys  Mills,  Pitcairn,  Winthrop, 
Silas  Wright,  Hammond,  Macomb,  Mad¬ 
rid,  Waddington,  Depeyster,  Russell, 
Fort  Jackson,  and  West  Parishville. 

Plans  were  also  laid  for  participation 
in  the  farmers’  picnic  for  1929.  Harry 
M.  Knox,  Mark  Hanna  and  Roy  Gibbs 
were  appointed  as  a  committee  to  work 
with  representatives  from  the  other  farm 
organizations.  An  interesting  feature 
of  the  meeting  was  the  nature  of  the 
reports  given  by  each  grange.  The  dele¬ 
gates  gave  some  outstanding  activity  of 
their  home  grange  in  addition  to  the  fig¬ 
ures  always  required. 

Jefferson  County  Fair  Has 
Turkey  Show 

The  Cape  Vincent  fair  for  this  year  is 
p  affair  of  the  past,  and  whether  or  not 
it  will  open  again  another  year  is  an 
open  question.  Started  as  a  town  fair, 
the  “Cape  Fair”  has  been  going  for  44 
years.  Due  to  unfavorable  weather  and 
other  conditions  it  has  been  difficult  the 
past  few  years  to  make  the  fair  pay  its 
operating  expenses,  hence  the  indecision 
as  to  the  future. 

One  of  the  new  features  of  the  Jeffer¬ 
son  county  fair  at  Watertown  was  a  tur¬ 
key  show.  There  were  31  entries  in  all. 
This  was  sponsored  by  the  turkey  branch 
of  the  Jefferson  County  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion  of  which  E.  E.  Chamberlain  of 
Watertown  is  president,  and  Rex  Adams 
of  Dexter  is  secretary.  The  branch  is 
holding  a  picnic  at  Boulton’s  Beach  near 
Sacketts  Harbor,  celebrating  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  first  year’s  activities. 

The  cup  offered  for  competition  each 
year  by  the  Poultry  Association  until 
won  three  times  by  some  one  exhibitor, 
was  won  for  the  second  consecutive  time 
by  Harold  Langworthy  of  Adams  Center, 
having  the  best  individual  exhibit.  The 
other  exhibitors  say  that  Harold  will 
have  to  get  up  before  breakfast  if  he 
gets  it  next  year,  and  he  allows  that  the 
fellow  who  beats  him  will  have  to  begin 
to  get  ready  right  now.  At  any  rate  the 
work  being  done  by  the  Poultry  associa¬ 
tion  is  showing  its  effect  in  the  quality 
of  birds  being  shown  in  the  production 
classes. 


Central  New  York  Farm 
Notes 

ILO  filling  is  a  social  event.  But  it 
is  a  social  event  that  is  accompanied 
tt'ith  a  lot  of  good  hard  work.  There  is 
a  real  compensation  for  the  work  in  the 
opportunity  to  spend  a  few  days  around 
amongst  the  neighbors  talking  about 
everything  from  pancakes  to  politics, 


between  forkfuls,  either  in  the  field  or 
at  the  dining  table. 

The  silo  filling  that  has  started  and 
will  continue  around  here  for  two  or 
three  weeks  is  much  less  laborious  than 
the  silo  filling  of  twenty-five  years  ago, 
when  the  corn  was  cut  with  a  sickle 
and  laid  down  in  bundles  between  the 
rows.  When  it  was  fed  into  the  old 
cutting  boxes  without  traveling  tables, 
it  was  a  tough  job  and  required  a  strong 
arm.  There  was  always  a  considerable 
fuss  about  getting  the  heavy  old  chain 
carrier  up  in  place  and  keeping  the  chain 
on  the  sprockett  wheels. 

On  a  rainy  day  it  was  a  messy  job  to 
handle  armfuls  of  loose  corn  stalks  and 
hoist  them  up  onto  the  wagon  rack. 
Pitching  bundles  is  more  agreeable  but 
met  with  considerable  opposition  when 
corn  binders  first  came  around. 

Cabbage  Crop  Light 

Danish  cabbage,  which  is  the  principal 
part  of  the  cabbage  crop  in  central  New 
York,  is  estimated  at  about  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  last  year’s  crop.  It  is  still  too 
early,  however,  to  be  sure  of  the  final 
harvest.  The  outlook  was  very  bad  last 
year  at  this  time,  but  excellent  growing 
weather  in  October  made  a  surprising 
improvement  in  the  crop  and  this  year’s 
yield  still  has  time  to  be  greatly  improved 
or  damaged  before  cutting. 

The  hunting  season  is  approaching  and 
licenses  are  being  taken  out  in  consid¬ 
erable  numbers  by  those  who  did  not 
take  out  licenses  in  time  for  fishing  be¬ 
cause  they  feared  the  opinion  of  folks 
who  claim  that  fishing  is  a  sign  of  old 
age.  The  principal  interest  in  hunting 
around  this  part  of  the  state  centers 
around  pheasants.  There  is  not  much 
else  to  hunt,  but  farmers  who  have  fed 
flocks  of  pheasants  all  summer  threaten 
to  make  the  best  of  the  few  days  oT 
open  season. 

The  usual  huge  flocks  of  blackbirds 
have  for  some  time  been  gathering  'pre¬ 
paratory  to  migrating  to  South  Carolina 
and  other  southern  states.  They  are  suf¬ 
ficiently  destructive  in  fields  of  buck¬ 
wheat  and  late  harvested  oats,  but  in 
Waverly  they  became  a  particular  nuis¬ 
ance  by  setting  up  camp  in  the  trees  on 
the  school  grounds.  An  organized  of¬ 
ficial  campaign  by  hired  mercenaries 
was  resorted  to  by  the  village  fathers 
which  resulted  in  complete  evacuation 
and  casualties  amounting  to  several  thou¬ 
sand  killed  birds  and  shattered  tail- 
feathers. — C.  T. 


New  York  County  Notes 

Chautauqua  County  — Our  drought  is 
at  last  broken  with  a  good  soaking  rain. 
The  dry  fall  has  seriously  damaged  the 
buckwheat  crop.  Farmers  are  disap¬ 
pointed  in  the  yield  of  oats,  lots  of  straw 
but  only  from  fifteen  to  thirty  bushels 
per  acre.  One  farmer  had  eleven  bushels 
per  acre  and  another  forty,  but  the  yield 
is  generally  around  twenty  to  twenty- 
five.  There  will  be  no  bumper  crop  of 
potatoes.  Generally  the  crop  is  light  and 
the  tubers  small.  Some  farmers  will  be 
obliged  to  buy  potatoes  for  their  own  use. 
A  few  have  fine  crops.  The  one  crop  that 
farmers  are  long  on  is  hay. — A.  J.  N. 

Cattaraugus  County  — Threshing  i  s 
done  and  corn  is  in  the  silo  or  cut  and 
shocked  in  the  fields.  Farmers  are  dig¬ 
ging  potatoes ;  some  rot  from  blight. 
There  are  scarcely  apples  enough  for 
home  consumption.  Dairy  cows  are  en¬ 
joying  the  after-feed,  which  is  good. 
Henry  Putt’s  heavy  grey  team  of  Alle¬ 
gany  again  won  the  pulling  contest  at 
the  County  Fair  at  Little  Valley.  They 
held  the  State  record  last  year  and  did 
even  better  this  year  in  front  of  the 
grandstand  before  several  thousand 
spectators. — M.  M.  S. 

Wyoming  County  — We  have  had  light 
showers  but  no  frost.  The  corn  is  nearly 
all  cut  and  silo  filling  is  in  progress.  The 
buckwheat  is  about  all  cut  and  a  good 
crop.  Some  threshing  has  to  be  done. 
Oats  are  a  light  crop.  Potatoes  are  light 
in  some  fields  and  very  good  in  others. 
Some  kinds  show  blight  while  others  do 
not.  There  are  not  many  apples.  Pears 
and  plums  are  fair  crops.  Eggs — 44  cents 
and  potatoes — ^75  cents  to  $1.00  in  Buffalo. 
Some  fall  plowing  has  been  done  and  the 
farmers  are  well  up  with  their  work. 
Light  snow  falling. — O.  F.  R. 

Allegany  County  — ^  refreshing  rain 
on  September  17  broke  the  drought  of 
nearly  four  weeks.  It  came  too  late  to 
help  many  crops.  Beans  are  nearly  all 
pulled  with  fine  weather  to  cure  them. 
Silos  are  being  filled  and  some  buck¬ 
wheat  is  cut.  Most  of  the  winter  wheat 
acreage  is  sown.  This  has  been  greatly 
hindered  by  the  dry  weather,  making 


plowing  difficult.  Two  more  arrests  have 
been  made  in  the  campaign  against  cattle, 
thieves  in  this  county.  Five  more  head 
were  recovered  at  Lewiston,  Penn., 
nearly  two  hundred  miles  from  where 
they  were  stolen.  Farmers  have  become 
alarmed  and  there  is  talk  of  forming  a 
vigilance  committee.  Apples — $1.00  per 
bushel ;  peaches — 70  cents  per  basket ;  to¬ 
matoes — 60  cents  per  basket.  Milk  pro¬ 
duction  has  fallen  considerably  during 
the  dry  spell  and  most  farmers  have  been 
herding  for  some  time. — Mrs.  O.  H. 

Genesee  County  — Farmers  are  sow¬ 
ing  wheat  again,  hoping  to  harvest  a 
bigger  crop  next  year.  Elba  farmers 
are  busy  harvesting  onions  which  are 
bringing  a  good  price  this  year.  Lettuce 
is  better  quality  and  bringing  a  fair 
price. — Mrs.  R.  E.  G. 

Sullivan  County  — Frost  has  been  re¬ 
ported  in  some  sections  of  Sullivan 
County.  While  days  are  quite  warm, 
nights  are  very  cold.  Farmers  are  busy 
cutting  corn  and  filling  their  silos.  Many 
new  silos  have  been  built  this  fall.  The 
town  of  Neversink  decided  by  the  vote 
of  the  people  to  bond  the  town  for  $25,000 
to  help  a  bit  on  the  roads  and  bridges 
that  the  recent  flood  destroyed.  Old 
hens  a,re  very  hard  to  sell  and  only  20 
cents  a  pound.  Pullets  are  scarce  and 
co\’^s  are  bringing  very  good  prices.  Milk 
remains  about  the  same.  Some  farmers 
are  cutting  their  second  crop  of  hay 
while  others  haven’t  finished  their  first 
crop. — P.  E. 

School  began  here  Tuesday,  Septem¬ 
ber  4.  Blackberries  and  huckleberries 
are  plentiful.  Brown  eggs  are  selling  for 


65  and  70  cents  per  dozen.  White  eggs 
for  75  cents  per  dozen.  Farm  help  is 
very  hard  to  get  and  they  ask  $4.00  per 
day.  Apples  are  plentiful  and  selling 
from  $4.00  to  $6.50  per  bushel.— E.  M.  W. 

Delaware  County  — The  past  week 
and  a  half  of  nice  weather  has  given  the 
farmers  a  chance  to  get  at  the  harvest¬ 
ing  and  threshing,  corn  cutting  and  silo 
filling.  Some  have  been  cleaning  up  the 
hay  left  in  the  swampy  or  low  places. 
The  cauliflower  crop  is  far  below  last 
year  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  Smith 
Hughes  of  the  Little  Delaware  had  the 
finest  corn  in  this  section.  William  Hoag 
of  Hamden  won  first  prize  at  State  fair 
on  cauliflower  and  Green  Mountain  po¬ 
tatoes.— Mrs.  E.  M.  N. 

Columbia  County  — Several  days  of 
fair  weather  have  enabled  some  of  the 
farmers  to  finish  haying,  though  others 
have  meadows  to  cut  yet.  R.  I.  Green¬ 
ings — $1.50  per  bushel  for  No.  1,  larger 
$2.25  per  bushel.  Wolf  River — $1.25,  va¬ 
rious  varieties — $2.00  per  barrel.  Twelve 
baskets  of  grapes  in  crate — $2.25  for 
Moore’s  Early;  Bartlett  Pears — $2.00  per 
bushel.  Calves— 19  cents  per  pound,  coun¬ 
try  dressed.  Eggs — 52  cents  per  dozen. 
A  new  site  is  proposed  for  village  school 
house  in  Kinderhook.  It  is  suggested 
that  Gray  Swan  Inn  property  and  other 
adjoining  property  be  purchased.  A  com¬ 
mittee  is  to  be  appointed  to  look  into  the 
matter.  The  Doll  Exhibit  in  the  Health 
Tent  at  Chatham  Fair  was  very  instruc¬ 
tive.  A  Tom  Thumb  wedding  was  held 
at  Hillsdale  Grange  Hall  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Home  Economics  Committee 
of  the  Grange  recently. — Mrs.  C.  V.  H. 


W.  /.  Roe 
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BUY  THE  FEEDS  IN  STRIPED  SACKS 


What  a  Master  Farmer 
thinks  of  Mixing  your  Own' 


American  Agriculturist,  October  6, 1928 


With  the  A.  A. 

Poultry  Farmer 


Selling  Eggs  By  Parcel  Post 


Read  the  letter  from  John 
Schrope,  M.  F.,  and  ask  your¬ 
self:  "Can  I  afford  to  overlook  such 
an  important  factor  in  Poultry 
success  as  the  line  of  Quaker  Ful- 
0-Pep  Feeds?” 

Profit-making  flocks  the  country 
over  are  daily  proving  the  value 
of  this  line  of  scientifically  correct 
feeds.  Made  to  the  proved  formu¬ 
las  of  experts,  made  in  the  clean, 
modern  mills  of  The  Quaker  Oats 
Company,  made  from  the  best  in¬ 
gredients  to  be  had  in  all  the  world, 
Quaker  Ful-O-Pep  Feeds  do  the 
work,  and  do  it  at  a  profit! 

Put  Your  Hens  on 
Quaker  Ful-O-Pep  Egg  Mash 
This  Winter 

Now  is  the  time  to  put  your  layers 
on  Quaker  Ful-O-Pep  Egg  Mash, 
the  mixture  that  keeps  hens  busy 
through  the  short,  chill  days.  Eggs 
produced  from  this  mash  are  large, 
uniform,  and  bring  best  prices.  It 
will  assure  you  finest  quality  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  next  Spring. 

Ful-O-Pep  Egg  Mash  is  a  scientif¬ 
ically  balanced  mixture  of  just  the 
things  a  hen  needs  to  make  eggs.  It 
is  thoroughly  mixed,  so  that  at 
every  mouthful  the  bird  gets  some 
of  every  ingredient.  The  base  of 
this  feed  is  fresh,  pure  oatmeal.  To 


this  are  added  essential  minerals, 
proteins,  molasses,  and  cod  liver 
meal. 

Cod  liver  meal  keeps  hens  in  good 
condition.  Keeps  them  active  and 
eager-to-lay.  Start  now — a  Quaker 
dealer  in  your  neighborhood  is 
waiting  to  serve  you. 


White  Leghorn  Egg  Farm 

JOHN  SCHROPE,  Prop. 

Hegins,  Schuylkill  Co.,  Pa. 

Aug.  1,  1928 

The  Quaker  Oats  Company, 

Chicago,  Ill. 

My  dear  Sirs: 

I  have  been  using  Ful-O-Pep  feed  for 
three  years  with  very  good  results. 

Before  that  time  I  mixed  my  own  feed. 
The  principal  reasons  that  I  changed  to 
commercial  mixed  feed  and  selected  Ful- 
O-Pep  were:  to  save  time;  to  eliminate 
danger  of  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  home 
mixture;  and  to  make  certain  of  pure  oat¬ 
meal  base;  also,  I  wanted  a  feed  contain¬ 
ing  Cod  Liver  Meal. 

I  am  no  dealer  in  poultry  equipment 
and  feed  and  therefore  have  no  interest 
except  in  the  merits  of  the  feed  and  the 
results  I  am  getting. 

A  few  of  my  pullets  commenced  to  lay 
when  four  months  old.  I  am  well  satisfied 
with  the  results  that  I  am  getting,  and 
have  no  reason  to  change. 

Yours  very  truly. 


Furnishing  eggs  to  private  custo¬ 
mers  through  the  mails  is  growing 
to  be  an  important  branch  of  the  task. 
Of  course,  it  is  hardly  practicable  for 
the  big  breeder,  owing  to  the  time  re¬ 
quired  in  packing  and  handling  ship¬ 
ments,  but  for  the-  farmer’s  wife  or 
children  or  any  one  else  keeping  a  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  layers  it  affords  them 
an  excellent  chance  to  get  extra  prices 
for  their  eggs  or  usually  from  five  to 
fifteen  cents  more  per  dozen  than  could 
be  obtained  in  the  home  market. 

One  should  usually  look  to  residents 
of  the  city  for  customers  as  they  are 
used  to  paying  high  prices  for  what 
often  proves  to  be  questionable  eggs 
and  will  appreciate  having  a  strictly 
fresh  article  dropped  right  at  their  door 
as  needed.  However,  summer  campers 
offer  a  good  field.  In  fact  some  of  our 
city  customers  have  our  eggs  follow 
them  on  their  vacations  to  the  country. 
And  vice  versa  the  customer  one  may 
pick  up  while  on  a  visit  to  the  country 
may  continue  his  patronage  after  re¬ 
turning  to  his  city  home. 

Small  though  the  business,  one  must 
rigidly  adhere  to  certain  rules  and  prin¬ 
ciples  if  he  expects  success.  First  of 
all,  eggs  must  be  positively  fresh.  Then 
they  should  be  of  good  size,  clean  and 
carefully  packed. 

Wrap  Carefully 

Some  of  those  putting  out  a  good 
shipping  box  make  the  mistake  of  pro¬ 
viding  insufficient  wrappings.  A  few 
square  inches  extra  of  paper  will  rarely 
add  more  than  a  cent  postage  per  box, 
which  is  saved  many  times  over  in  de¬ 
creased  breakage.  We  have  found  or¬ 
dinary  print  paper,  a  little  thinner  than 
newspaper,  to  answer  better  than  tis¬ 
sue.  A  piece  at  least  six  inches  square 
should  be  allowed  for  each  egg.  Lay 
the  egg  across  one  corner  of  the  square 
and  enfold  by  rolling  diagonally,  twist¬ 
ing  to  form  a  cushion  at  each  end. 
Eggs  should  be  packed  point  down¬ 
ward  unless  “snouty”  at  the  point,  then 
reverse  putting  butt  down. 

Do  not  make  your  prices  too  low. 
What  with  the  time  and  trouble  of 
packing  and  the  selection  of  good-sized 
eggs,  only  through  an  extra  price  can 
it  be  made  profitable. 

On  the  other  hand  do  not  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  customers  when  eggs  are 
scarce  and  high.  In  fact,  use  your  pa¬ 
trons  a  little  better  than  you  would  if 
doing  business  with  them  direct  and 
they  will  be  apt  to  do  the  same  by  you. 
— J.  L.  W. 


Hens  Have  Cholera 

'  Can  you  tell  us  -what  -we  can  do  for 
chicken  cholera?  All  of  our  hens,  chick¬ 
ens,  ducks  and  geese  have  it. — R.  D.,  New 
York. 

OU  do  not  give  us  the  symptoms 
of  the  trouble  your  hens  are  having 
so  we  can  only  assume  that  you  are 
correct  in  your  diagnosis  that  they  are 
suffering  from  cholera.  This  is  a  high¬ 


ly  infectious  disease  which  spreads  rap¬ 
idly  among  all  fowls  and  is  incurable. 
In  some  cases  there  are  no  noticeable 
symptoms  and  in  other  cases  there  is 
a  yellowish  or  greenish  diarrhea,  the 
comb  turns  purple  and  the  hen  loses 
its  appetite,  breathes  heavily  and  has 
a  foamy  discharge  from  the  beak  and 
nostrils.  Post  mortem  examination 
shows  small  red  spots  on  the  heart, 
lungs,  and  the  small  intestine  and  an 
enlarged  liver  and  spleen. 

The  treatment  consists  of  removing 
the  sick  birds  from  the  flock  as  soon 
as  possible.  It  is  usually  advisable  to 
kill  them  as  they  are  usually  incurable. 
All  birds  that  die  or  are  killed  should 
be  burned  or  buried  to  avoid  infection. 
The  healthy  birds  should  be  moved  to 
a  new  location,  if  possible  and  one-third 
teaspoonful  of  potassium  permanganate 
should  be  added  to  each  gallon  of  drink¬ 
ing  water.  Houses  and  yards  should 
be  cleaned  and  disinfected  frequently 
and  dropping  boards  should  be  cleaned 
daily. 


Standings  in  the  Farming- 
dale  Egg  Laying  Contest 

URING  the  46th  week  (ending 
Sept.  17)  of  the  Sixth  Farmingdale 
Contest  the  1000  birds  laid  a  total  of 
2674  eggs  or  33.1%.  This  is  a  decrease 
of  231  eggs  or  3.3%  from  last  week’s 
production.  Total  production  to  date 
since  November  1st,  1927,  is  142,283 
eggs. 

High  Pens  in  Each  Breed  to  Date 


White  Leghorns 

Warren’s  ’  Farm . 2090 

E.  C.  Foreman . 1982 

Meadow  Lawn  Poultry  Farm . 1954 

Barnes  Hollywood  Strain  Leghorn 

Farm  . 1935 

Kerr  Chickeries . 1916 

Kilbourn  Poultry  Farm . 1895 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

Charlescote  Farm . 1914 

Joseph  P.  Moynahan . 1834 

Pinecrest  Orchards . 1746 

Foster  D.  Jameson . 1580 

White  Wyandottes 

Byron  Pepper . 1266 

Harvey  Byerly . 1065 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Robert  C.  Cobb . 1737 

Kerr  Chickeries  Inc . 1516 

Poultry  Dept.  0-  A.  C . 1473 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

E.  A.  Hirt . 1693 

C.  M.  Christian . 1429 


Atlantic  Coast  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation  Discontinues 
Business 

HE  Atlantic  Coast  Poultry  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Association,  co-operative 
organization  of  New  Jersey  producers, 
with  offices  and  salesroom  at  349 
Greenwich  Street,  has  suspended  op¬ 
erations.  A  letter  to  that  effect  was 
mailed  to  the  members  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  on  August  30.  It  is  understood 
that  very  little  money  is  owed  to  ship- 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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American  Agriculturist,  October  6,  1928 
(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
pers  by  the  organization  and  that  there 
are  no  outstanding  accounts  on  the 
local  trade. 

The  organization  was  first  formed  in 
1921  under  the  name  of  the  N.  J.  Poul¬ 
try  Producers’  Association.  The  plan 
was  to  standardize  the  quality  and 
pack,  build  up  a  more  direct  outlet  and 
carry  over  surplus  production  for  later 
marketing.  To  help  meet  the  over¬ 
head  the  Association  decided  to  extend 
its  territory  in  an  effort  to  draw  larg¬ 
er  supplies  and  the  name  was  changed 
to  the  Atlantic  Coast  Poultry  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Co-Operative.  The  expansion 
proved  to  be  more  or  less  of  a  failure 
from  a  financial  standpoint.  Because 
of  the  overhead  of  the  New  York 
grading  plant  and  the  lack  of  support 
on  the  part  of  shippers,  due  to  high 
returns  offered  by  private  buyers,  the 
business  did  not  respond  to  the  efforts 
being  made  by  those  in  charge  and  it 
was  decided  to  discontinue  operations. 


Our  Changing  Fertilizer 
Industry 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
of  course,  by  lime  and  whatever  may 
be  needed  of  the  other  plant  foods. 
This  development  has  been  most 
marked  in  England,  where  on  a  com¬ 
mercial  scale  and  through  the  means 
of  the  humble  grass  crop  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  are  now  translating  low-priced  ni¬ 
trogen  fertilizers  into  high-value  plant 
protein.  That  American  pastures,  par- 
ticularly  those  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  the  country,  badly  need  nitrogen 
has  long  been  known.  Usually  it  has 
been  assumed — and  with  almost  no  ex¬ 
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HOTEL 

Tallest  in  the  World 
46  Stories  High 


The  SHorrison,  when  completed, 
will  be  the  largest  and  tallest  hotel  in 
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perimental  evidence — that  nitrogen 
could  not  be  profitably  used  for  pas¬ 
tures.  The  rising  price  of  milk  and 
the  decreasing  price  of  nitrogen  are 
reversing  the  economic  basis  for  this 
assumption. 

Since  the  new  sources  of  nitrogen 
could  not  be  discussed  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  use  of  more  concentrated 
fertilizers  and  fertilizer  materials,  this 
latter  subject  had  a  prominent  place 
on  the  program. 

When  is  a  Fertilizer 
“Goneentrated”  ? 

One  of  the  speakers  pointed  out  that 
the  time  had  come  for  a  new  definition 
of  high  analysis  versus  concentrated 
fertilizers.  It  was  only  a  decade  ago 
that  the  Soil  Improvement  Committee 
of  the  National  Fertilizer  Association 
brought  out  its  program  for  putting 
sales  effort  in  selling  high  analysis 
grades,  and  accepting  a  definition  of 
14  per  cent  total  ammonia,  available 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash  as  the  di¬ 
viding  line  between  the  low  and  the 
high.  To-day,  however,  a  14  per  cent 
mixed  fertilizer  is  really  low  in 
analysis.  Where  is  the  dividing  line 
now? 

Some  States  by  law  limit  the  use  of 
the  term  “high  analysis’’  to  those  con¬ 
taining  16  per  cent  or  more  total  plant- 
food.  In  the  northeast  the  use  of 
double  strength  grades,  such  as  8-16-8 
to  replace  4-8-4,  and  10-16-14  to  re¬ 
place  the  former  5-8-7  are  increasing 
rapidly,  and  fertilizers  as  high  as  15 
per  cent  nitrogen,  10  per  cent  available 
phosphoric  acid  and  15  per  cent  potash 
are  successfully  used. 

The  speaker,  therefore,  recommend¬ 
ed  that  the  term  “concentrated”  be 
confined  to  those  grades  having  a  total 
of  30  per  cent  or  more  of  nitrogen 
(instead  of  ammonia),  available  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash;  and  that  high 
analysis  be  considered  as  ranging  from 
16,  or  18,  up  to  30  per  cent  total  plant- 
!  food. 

More  Experimental  Data  Needed 

Another  most  stimulating  topic  cov¬ 
ered  in  the  general  meeting  of  the  sec¬ 
tion  “Fertilizer  Chemistry”  was  the 
manufacture  of  phosphoric  acid  direct¬ 
ly  from  phosphatic  rock  without  the 
use  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  array  of 
possible  by-products  from  this  process 
was  startling  in  its  significance  and 
showed  that  fertilizer  consuming  farm¬ 
ers  may  one  of  these  days  have  a  list 
of  phosphate  fertilizer  materials  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  new  nitrogen  materials  now 
coming  on  the  market  in  quantities. 
The  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations 
face  the  problem  of  studying  and  test¬ 
ing  these  new  products  before  they  be¬ 
come  a  factor  in  the  market.  More 
experimental  evidence  is  necessary  in 
order  to  give  farmers  intelligent  ad¬ 
vice  about  their  use. 

Experts  Present  Progressive 
Ideas 

Dr.  Firman  E.  Bear  of  the  Ohio  Stat/j 
University  presented  a  plan  for  a  more 
logical  system  of  mixed  fertilizer  grades. 
This  plan,  as  it  happens,  has  already  been 
accepted  by  the  fertilizer  manufacturers 
and  agronomists  of  New  England,  and 
likewise  of  the  Middle  West. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Beaumont  of  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College  dealt  with  the  com¬ 
position  of  no-filler  fertilizer  mixtures, 
this  giving  recognition  to  the  attempts  of 
certain  co-operative  organizations  to  give 
the  farmer  a  complete  statement  of  all 
the  materials  going  into  their  mixed 
fertilizers. 

The  problems  of  using  concentrated  fer¬ 
tilizers  in  the  field,  on  the  basis  of  many 
experiments  made  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  was  presented  by  Dr.  O.  Schrei¬ 
ner,  Dr.  B.  E.  Brown  and  J.  J.  Skinner 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture;  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Blair  of  the  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station;  and  by  W.  S. 
Landis  and  S.  B.  Haskell  and  A.  C. 
Strauss  of  the  fertilizer  industry. 

.  All  told,  the  meeting  was  exceedingly 
stimulating.  Perhaps  the  best  summary 
is  contained  in  the  following  impression: 
namely,  the  agronomists  of  this  country, 
the  manufacturers  of  commercial  fertili¬ 
zers  and  the  editors  of  farm  papers  have 
before  them  the  opportunity  and  obliga¬ 
tion  of  keeping  their  clientele  abreast  the 
rapid  and  dramatic  progress  being  made 
in  chemical  fertilizer  manufacture.  This 
task  is  not  a  small  one  but  agriculture  is 
facing  a  new  era  of  nitrogen  plenty. 
Both,  progress  and  profit  demand  the  best 
efforts  of  all  agencies  to  help  farmers. 
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SUNLIGHT  Starvation  is  the  cause  of  most 
poultry  ailments.  That’s  why  chicken 
mortality  is  higher  and  egg  production 
is  lower  in  winter  than  in  summer.  But  now 
you  can  bring  pure  outdoor  sunshine,  with 
the  ultra-violet  rays  left  in,  to  your  chickens 
all  winter  through  Cel-O-Glass. 

Ultra-Violet  Rays  through 
Cel-0- Glass  Keep  Poultry  Healthy 

Only  the  biologically  active  portion  of  the 
ultra-violet  rays  are  the  health  rays.  These 
rays  pass  freely  through  Cel-O-Glass,  but 
cannot  penetrate  glass,  wood  or  soiled  cloth 
curtains.  They  kill  bacteria  instantly  and 
prevent  the  spread  of  diseases.  They  insure 
better  assimilation  of  minerals,  increase  egg 
production  and  hatchability  and  produce 
better  shell  texture. 

Make  Your  Poultry  Houses 
Health  Houses 

More  than  a  half  million  farmers  and  poultrymen  are 
bringing  health  to  40  million  birds  through  Cel-O- 
Glass.  Your  chickens  need  ultra-violet  light  to  keep 
them  healthy  through  the  indoor  months.  Provide  nt 
for  them  through  Cel-O-Glass,  the  durable  material 
made  on  a  tough  wire  mesh  base.  For  best  results 
and  longest  service,  install  Cel-O-Glass  in  a  vertical 
position  in  the  entire  south  side  of  your  houses. 

Send  Coupon  for  Valuable  Book 

There  are  many  uses  for  Cel-O-Glass  on  the  farm.  It 
prevents  stiff  legs  in  swine  and  brings  the  disinfecting 
qualities  of  pure  sunlight  into  dairy  bams  and  other 
farm  buildings.  A  valuable  book,  “Health  on  the 
Farm,”  brings  you  authentic  information.  Mall  cou¬ 
pon  for  your  copy.  If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  Cel-O- 
Glass,  write  for  name  of  nearest  dealer  who  does. 
Acetol Products,  Inc.,  21  Spruce  Street,  New  York,N.  Y. 

_  REo,  U  S  t>AT.  orr. 
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Acetol  Products,  Inc.,  21  Spruce  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen :  Please  send  me  book  “Healthon  theFarm,  ’  ’  postpa-'d  andfreeof  charge. 

A\1 

T^ame  - 


Street  or  R.F.D. 
‘Town - 


State. 


“Better  quality — more  for  money — go  farther” — says  Spring- 
brook  Poultry  Farm,  South  Wethersfield,  Coim.  “10,000  layers — 
Beacon  only  commercial  egg  mash  used”— says  Martin  Schubkegel, 
Lakewood,  N.  J.,  after  years  of  testing.  Others  write,  “Even 
mixtures  all  the  time.”  “Honest,  dependable  feeds  under  all 
conditions,”  etc. 

Beacon  is  a  high  powered  Egg  Mash — 21%  Animal  protein, 
palatable,  pure  soluble  minerals.  Baker’s  grade  milk  only,  Pecos 
Valley  (Irrigated)  Alfalfa  LEAF  Meal — NO  GREEN  FEED 
NEEDED  —  no  production  slumps.  Clean,  honest  nutritive  feeds 
— remarkable  digestant  Protozyme  insures  utmost  assimilation — 
uniform  consistent  long-time  high  production  without  loss  of  weight 
or  vitality,  body  building  without  forcing. 


BEACON  MILLING  CO.,  Inc.,  CAYUGA,  N.  Y. 


I  «|¥|«|Tfi  hatched  by  the  best  system  of 

Daby 

»  bred-to-lay  stock.  Barred, 

White  Bocks.  Beds,  $11.00  per  100;  White  W’yan- 
dottes.  $12.00  per  100;  Heavy  Broilers,  $9.00  per 
100.  Add  25o  on  orders  for  less  than  100.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 


NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Desk  H,  Nunda,  N.  Y. 

Jlember  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


Quality  Baby  Chicks,  $10.  per  100  up 

Reduced  prices.  Better  order  now.  Thousands  hatching 
daily.  Acti\e,  husky,  pure  bred  chicks.  12  varieties.  We 
hatch  all  year  around.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postage 
prepaid.  Send  for  price  list.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCH¬ 
ERY,  335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604  or  337 


SPECIAL  FALL 


prices  for  breeding  Turkeys, 
Geese,  Ducks,  and  Guineas. 


Write  your  wants  and  for  mailing  list.  PIONEER 
STOCK  FARM,  TELFORD,  PA. 


FREE  TO  FARMERS 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company,  Iligganum.  Connecticut, 
are  sending  free  to  farmers,  two  well-known  books. 
“The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage”  and  the  Clark  “Cutaway” 
Catalog  of  disk  harrows  and  plows.  The  first  book  con¬ 
tains  much  valuable  information  about  modern  fanning 
methods;  it  tells  how  to  get  bigger  and  better  crops 
with  less  time,  labor  and  money. 

The  Clark  “Cutaway”  Catalog  describes  the  “Cut¬ 
away”  line  of  disk  harrows  from  the  Baby  Cultivator 
and  One-Horse  Harrow  to  the  Double  Action  Tractor 
Harrows.  It  tells  about  sirecial  machines  for  special 
work  such  as  the  Bush  &  Bog  J’low  and  Harrow.  Or¬ 
chard  Plows,  Single  Action  Extension  Harrows,  Smooth¬ 
ing  Harrows,  and  others.  Tlie  catalog  also  explains 
why  disks  with  edges  FORGED  sharp,  a  featurs  found 
only  on  genuine  Clark  “Cutaway”  harrows,  STAY 
sharp  and  do  not  crack,  bend  or  chip. 

Send  for  these  two  books  today.  A  postal  will  do. 
Address  THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY,  67 
Main  Street,  Higganum,  Conn. 

When  writing  Advertisers 
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Here*s  the  Most  Rugged 
Standard 


TIRE! 

We  mean  iti  Compare 
Oldfields  for  stamina, 
toughness  and  strength 
— put  them  against  any 
tire  for  mileage — test 
them  for  traction  in  ruts 
and  mud  on  country 
roads— then  compare  the 
price  with  any  other 
standard  tire  and  you’ll 
say  that  here  is  the  great* 
est  tire  value  ever  offered 


30x3M 


29  X  4.40/21 

$MI80 


31  X  5.25/21 

$*^90 
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Priced  Below 
the  Market 


Here  are  tremendous  sav¬ 
ings  for  small  car  owners. 
Firestone  concentrates  on 
two  sizes  of  Airway  Tires, 
making  these  amazingly 
low  prices  possible. 

30x31/2 . $4*20 

29x4.40/21  .  .  $S.2S 


Guaranteed  Sor  LiSe 

against  any  and  att  defects 

You  take  no  chance  when  you  buy  Oldfields.  Every 
one  is  sold  with  a  lifetime  guarantee.  No  limit  on 
time.  No  limit  on  mileage.  Every  Oldfield  Tire  is 
guaranteed  perfect  in  material  and  perfect  in  work¬ 
manship — or  you  get  a  new  tire,  with  no  charge 
except  for  the  perfect  mileage  run. 

Buy  Oldfields  now — protect  your  car  for  fall  and 
winter  driving  at  the  lowest  prices  ever  offered  for 
standard  tires.  Oldfield  Tires  are  double  bargains — 
motorists  formerly  paid  more  for  Oldfields  than  for 
any  other  tire — today  you  get  Oldfield  quality  at  prices 
below  the  market,  because  they  are  built  in  Firestone 
factories  and  sold  with  the  tremendous  economy 
of  direct  distribution  through  Firestone  dealers. 


Made  extra  size  to  give 
you  a  stronger,  tougher, 
longer- wearing  tire  for  the 
money.  Firestone  builds 
every  one — that’s  why  they 
are  the  leaders  of  the  me¬ 
dium  price  field. 

30x31/2 . $5.5$ 

29x4.40/21  .  .  $6.70 
31x5.25/21  .  $10.9S 


Ttre^fone  Deoler$ 

SAVE  YOU  MONEY  AND  SERVE  YOU  BETTER 


Auto 'Itactor  Men 
item  Big  Money 


He  One  in  6  Short  Weeks 


It’s  easy!  Only  8  weeks  traininE  in  my  famous 
auto  and  tractor  school  fits  you  for  any  job  in 
either  field,  paying  $50  to  $100  a  week. 
Hundreds  have  done  it.  You  can,  too — you 
don’t  need  experience  or  education. 


Learn  in  My  Big  Shops 

You  learn  autos  and  tractors  inside  out  by  working 
with  real  tools  on  actual  machines.  No  theory — ali 
practical  work.  I  guarantee  satisfaction  and 


I  PAY  YOUR  R.  R.  FARE  TO  CLEVELAND 

Bush  name  and  address  for  FREE  BOOK,  details  of  em¬ 
ployment  service,  and  FREE  RAILROAD  FARE  OFFER. 

CLEVELAND  AUTO  SCHOOL,  Dept.  B-13.  Cleveland,  0. 


RUSSIAN  SPRINGFIELD  SPORTING  RIFLE 

910.4S - - 


Ssm  osIn?  the  tJ.  S.  Anny  ealih«r 
SOJ^od.  19aS  cartridgesw  Weisdit,  S 
pounds.  Length, 421a  inches:  barrel, 22  inches.  Turned 
down  bolt  bandle.Spccial  price, $10.45. Ball  cartridges 
hard  nose,  $3.60  per  100.  Web  carti  Belt,  40  cents. 
330-page  illustrated  catalog,'with  history  of  American 
arms  and  other  Army  and  Navy  equipment  for  SOc. 
Special  circular  for  2c  stamp.  EetablUhed  tSS5. 
Francis  Bannarman  SonciSOl  B’way,  N.  Y.  City 


WITTE  FAMandKANCH  ENGINES 
atNewLowPrices  -  fosh  orEasyTerms 


lyrYThrottlingGovemorEnginesfurnish  smooth, 
steady  power,  and  1  make  a  type  and  size  for  every 
farm  and  ranch  need.  Built  of  alloy-steel,  to  increase 
strength  and  reduce  weight.  WITTE  all-fuel  carburetor 
successfully  burns  low  grades  of  distillate  or  kerosene. 
WICO  Magneto  with  retard  lever  assures  quick  and 
safe  starting  regardless  of  weather  conditions.  Life¬ 
time  Guarantee  for  your  protection. 

Cash  or 
Your 

Own  Terms 

No  interest  to  pay.  Yes, 
I  will  give  you  a  full  year 
to  pay  for  your  WITTE 
Engine  or  Outfit.  I  want 
it  to  pay  its  own  way  while 
yon  pay  me.  It’s  so  much 
cheaper  to  have  your  work 
done  with  a  WITTE  than 
it  is  to  hire  help. 


FREE/ 

Catalog* 

describing  WITTE  Types 
“F”  and  “H”  and  Heavy 
Duty  Engines  and  all  im¬ 
provements,  also  labor  sav¬ 
ing  power  outfits— log  and 
buzz  saws,  pumper  outfits, 
etc. — all  at  direct  factory- 
to-you  new  low  cash  or 
easy  terra  prices.  Send  to¬ 
day  for  your  copy. 

ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pres., 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 


1807  Oakland  Avenue, 
1807  Liberty  Street, 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Puts  This 
WITTE  To 
Work  for  You 

WITTE  Type  “F”  on  Wood  Skids,  2  to  6 

H-P.— Euns  milking  machines,  feed  grinders, 
cream  separators,  pumps  water  for  home  and 
stock,  irrigating,  etc.  Easily  and  quickly  taken 
wherever  power  is  needed.  Send  for  catalog. 

A  Size  For  Every  Need! 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
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MECHANIC 


Make  a  Cylinder  Head  Lifter 


Did  you  ever  have  this  happen  to 
you?  A  few  months  ago  I  drove 
my  car  into  a  garage  to  have  the 
valves  ground,  in  a  town  where  this 
make  of  car  was  not  represented. 
Since  the  cylinder  head  had  not  been 
off  for  some  time,  it  stuck  and  after 
vainly  trying  to  loosen  it  by  pounding 
it  with  a  lead  hammer,  the  mechanic 
finally  loosened  it  by  deliberately  driv¬ 
ing  a  screw  driver  between  head  and 
block.  I  remonstrated  that  he  would 
ruin  the  gasket,  but  his  reply  was  that 
the  gaskets  usually  were  in  bad  con¬ 
dition  and  they  always  put  in  a  new 
gasket  on  every  valve  grinding  job. 
As  I  had  ground  the  valves  several 
times  on  two  different  cars  without 
putting  on  new  gaskets  and  had  never 
had  any  trouble  from  lost  compression 
or  water  leakage  through  the  cylinder 
head  gasket,  I  was  at  least  dubious  of 
this  mechanic’s  mentality  and  especial¬ 
ly  so  when  I  forced  him  to  admit  that 
they  had  no  replacement  gasket  and  it 


ft 
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5park  p/ug  packing  nuf. 


L 


oi/er. 


was  doubtful  if  we  could  find  one  in 
town,  since  my  car  was  of  a  discon¬ 
tinued  model.  By  pure  luck  he  did 
find  one  at  a  neighboring  dealer,  but 
it  cost  me  a  good  stiff  price  besides 
the  mechanic’s  time  spent  in  finding  it. 

All  of  this  trouble  in  removing  the 
cylinder  head  and  spoiling  the  gasket 
was  entirely  unnecessary,  if  the  me¬ 
chanic  had  used  a  penny’s  worth  of 
brains  and  a  simple  cylinder  head  lift¬ 
er  which  can  be  made  in  fifteen  min¬ 
utes  from  a  discarded  two-piece  spark 
plug,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying 
diagram  (D-664). 

A  5-16  inch  rod  about  eight  or  ten 
inches  long  is  bent  over  at  one  end  to 
form  a  handhold  and  the  other  end 
threaded  for  a  short  distance.  A  5-16 
hexagonal  nut  is  screwed  on  to  the 
threaded  end  and  the  end  riveted  over 
so  it  cannot  come  off.  The  nut  end 
is  then  pushed  down  into  the  shell  of 
the  spark  plug,  the  packing  nut  then 
put  on  and  drawn  down  tightly,  as  in¬ 
dicated  in  the  diagram.  When  this 
is  screwed  into  one  of  the  spark  plug 
openings  and  rocked  slightly  back  and 
forth,  the  most  obstinate  cylinder  head 
can  easily  be  loosened  and  lifted  off, 
especially  if  tapped  a  little  with  the 
lead  hammer  at  the  same  time.  Every 
repair  shop  should  have  a  complete  set 
of  these  both  for  automobile  and  trac¬ 
tor  heads,  but  each  car  owner  should 
always  try  to  carry  one  right  with  the 
car,  to  he  on  the  safe  side.  Such  a 
lifter  can  also  be  made  from  a  single 
piece  plug  by  breaking  out  the  insu¬ 
lator,  threading  the  rod  for  a  longer 
distance,  putting  a  nut  both  above  and 
below  the  plug  and  then  tightening;  the 
upper  nut  down  tight. — 1.  W.  D, 
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An  Ideal  Radio  Aerial 

Reception  of  nearby  stations  can 
be  accomplished  with  entire  satis¬ 
faction  on  almost  any  kind  of  aerial. 
The  listener  who  wants  to  tune  in  dis 
tant  stations  or  who  is  located  out  in 
the  country  and  must  therefore  re¬ 
ceive  over  a  hundred  miles  or  more 
for  regular  entertainment  should  en¬ 
deavor  to  have  the  best  in  the  way 
of  an  aerial. 

The  most  important  factor  about  the 
aerial  is  HEIGHT.  A  wire  straight 
up  in  the  air  would  be  the  best  ar¬ 
rangement,  but  unfortunately,  we  can’t 
have  balloons  anchored  over  our  houses 
for  such  a  purpose  and  we  must  effect 
a  compromise  betvfeen  a  vertical  wire 
and  one  lying  flat  on  the  ground. 

Height  Desired  to  Length 
We  run  the  wire  vertically  part  of 
the  way  and  then  have  the  rest  hori¬ 
zontal.  The  ideal  aerial  is  the  one 
which  has  the  greatest  height  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  overall  length.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  an  aerial  60  feet  high  and  a 
20  foot  flat-top  portion  would  be  much 
superior  to  an  aerial  30  feet  high  and 
50  feet  in  flat-top  length.  In  either 
case,  the  length  of  wire,  counting  from 
the  ground,  would  be  80  feet. 

The  pole  should  be  put  up  with  a 
pulley  at  top  and  strong  rope  like 
sash-cord  to  permit  raising  and  lower¬ 
ing  the  aerial.  If  the  rope  is  tarred 
or  soaked  in  oil  it  will  stand  the  weath¬ 
er  better. 

Pole  in  Tree 

A  pole  can  be  put  up  a  large  tree 
successfully  if  care  is  used  in  guying  it. 
The  pole  can  be  lashed  to  one  of  the 
higher  vertical  branches.  Guy-wires 
must  be  attached  in  the  same  tree — to 
allow  for  swaying.  The  pulley  and 
rope  should  be  provided  as  before.  One 
end  of  the  rope  is  attached  to  the 
aerial  insulator  and  the  other  end  fas¬ 
tened  to  a  weight.  As  the  tree  sways 
in  the  wind  the  aerial  will  be  kept 
tight,  as  the  weight  will  keep  it  so, 
the  rope  playing  through  the  pulley  as 
the  tree  moves.  Or,  the  lower  end  of 
the  rope  can  be  fastened  to  a  long  i 
spiral  door-spring  which  is  attached  to 
some  point  on  the  tree. 

Spacing  An  Important  Factor 
Now  as  for  the  item  “spacing”.  The 
aerial  picks  up  energy  best  when  it  is 
not  close  to  any  other  object,  such  as 
a  tree,  building,  other  wires,  etc.  For 
this  reason,  allow  the  end  of  the  aerial 
to  come  only  within  15  or  20  feet  of  a 
tree  when  the  tree  is  used  for  fasten¬ 
ing  the  farther  end. 

The  lead-in  part  of  the  aerial  should  j 
not  come  close  to  the  house  on  the 
way  down.  Apartment  dwellers  can 
hardly  avoid  this  and  must  usually 
bring  the  lead-in  down  on  insulators 
fastened  into  the  brick  wall.  How¬ 
ever,  those  in  private  houses  can  usu¬ 
ally  avoid  this.  Let  the  lead-in  swing 
in  gradually  toward  the  house  and  only 
come  close  as  it  approaches  the  window 
which  it  enters. 

:)!  S: 

Q.  Would  it  be  all  right  to  use  a  trickle 
charger  to  charge  a  battery  in  my  auto¬ 
mobile?  Is  it  necessary  to  disconnect 
the  wires  on  the  battery  already  before 
attaching  the  charger  clips? 

IT  can  be  used  all  right,  but  will  of 
course  take  a  long,  long  while  to  bring 
the  auto  battery  up  to  charge.  How¬ 
ever,  you  can  do  it  if  you  repeat  the 
charging  for  a  number  of  nights.  It 
will  not  be  necessary  to  take  the  reg¬ 
ular  auto  wires  off  the  battery — simply 
hook  on  the  clips  of  the  charger  and 
plug  the  charger  cord  into  the  socket. 
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TlieCrosleyRadioCorporation 

llEUTROOVfjf 


AMPLIFICATION 

Neutrodynel0*10*10d,000 

Other  systeins5*5’‘5"125 
Crosley  Radios  tune 

sensitive  and  selective.  Distant  sta¬ 
tions  are  easily  found.  Local  sta¬ 
tions  tune  without  sauealing. 


Crosley  Radios  are 

h  io  1/1 0/1  Each  element  shielded 
each  other  pro¬ 
vides  maximum  selectivity  and  ta 
featured  in  the  most  expensive  sets. 


6tubeGEMBOX$65 

AC  Electric 

Self-contained  AC  electric  receiver; 
It  utilizes  two  radio,  datector*  two 
audio  and  a  rectifier  tube— 1 7 1  power 
output  tube.  Operates  from  110 
volts  60  cycle  AC  house  lightins 
current. 


8  tube  SHOWBOX  $80 

AC  Electric 

Genuine  Neutrodyne,  3  stages  radio 
amplification,  detector,  3  stages 
audio  (last  two  being  171  push-pul! 
power  tubes)  and  280  rectifier  tube; 


8lubeJEWELBOX$95 

AC  Electric 

Gentiine  Neutrodyne  3  stages  radio 
amplification — 227  detector  tube,  3 
stages  audio  frequency,  and  280  rec¬ 
tifier.  Shielded  coils,  modern  illum- 
nated  dial  and  highly  selective; 


DYNACONE  $25 

Dynamic  Speaker 
The  Dynaconeis  a  new  revolutionary 
speaker  at  a  price  less  than  many 
good  magnetic  speakers.  The  first 
minute  you  hear  this  new  reproducer, 
i  t  will  thrill  you  to  a  new  conception 
of  what  radio  broadcast  reception 
should  be. 


1928  Features 

JFew  radios  AT  ANY  PRICE  com¬ 
bine  ALL  these  features  which  are 
essential  to  today’s  radio  reception^ 


Battery  type 

6  tube  ^ 

BANDBOX 

GenuineNeutrodyne 


This  is  the  new  type  of  set  that  brought  finest 
radio  reception  to  everybody’s  home 
at  a  low  price. 

Its  performance  is  identical  to  the  amazing  new  Crosley  AC 
electric  sets  that  have  set  the  country  talking  from  coast  to 
coast.  Selective.  Sensitive  to  the  weakest  signals.  Power¬ 
ful  in  amplification.  It  builds  the  weakest  signal  up  to  life 
size  proportion  without  distorting  a  single  note. 

This  is  1928-29  advanced’  radio  for  battery  operation.  Every 
modern  idea  is  incorporated  in  it.  Complete  shielding.  Neu¬ 
trodyne  balancing.  Illuminated  dial.  Acumlnators  for  hair 
line  tuning.  Adaptability  to  any  cabinet  installation.  Beautiful 
metal  gold  highlighted  case. 

See  it!  Hear  it!  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  wonder  receivers  are 
giving  pleasure  and  joy  to  radio  fans  the  world  over. 

With  it  is  pictured  the  MUSICONE 
leading  magnetic  type  loud  speaker  $15 

THE  CROSLEY  RADIO  CORPORATION 

Powel  Crosley,  Jr.,  Pres.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Crosley  Radio  ■prices  do  not  include  tubes 

The  5  tube 
BANDBOX  JR. 

Dry  Cell  Operated 


511  upe 

$35 


Especially  designed  for 
places  where  no  electric 
current  is  available  for 
AC  operation  or  recharg¬ 
ing  of  storage  battery  on 
battery  type  sets.  It 
operates  MUSICONE 
loud  speaker.  Battery 
consumption  economical. 


Crosley  Radios  are 

co1of*tlA)0  crowded  districts 
where  many  local  sta¬ 
tions  fill  the  air  you  find  means  of 
listening  to  ONE  at  a  time. 


Crosley  Radios  have 

Volume  may  be  in- 
VUtUirtiS  creased  to  tremend- 


Crosley  Radios  can  be 
softened  to  a  whisper 

A  positive  volume  control  enables 
operator  to  cu  t  any  program  down  to 
faint  and  scarcely  audible  reception. 


Crosley  Radios  fit  any 
kind  of  furniture 

Outside  cases  are  easily  removable 
and  chassis  aro  Quickly  fitted  into 
any  type  of  shape  console  cabinet. 


\  When  the  pennant 
winners 


Please  let  me  try 

receiver  and  proper  / 

speaker,  I  have  checked,  in 

my  own  home  without  obligation 

for  5  days. 

JEWELBOX  □  SHOWBOX  □ 

GEMBOX  □  BANDBOX  □  BANDBO 


CROSLEY  RADIO  CORP.,  Cincinnati.  O.  Dept.  65 
Your  Name- 


Address. 

Mail  this  coupon  to  the 
factory.  Nearest 
dealer  will  bring 
you  receiver 
checked. 


Insure  Before  You  Tour 

FREE  :  Send  for  Road  Map  of  New  York  State 
Large  scale,  shows  all  good  roads  and 

1  routes.  Also  tells  how  you  can  save 
i&V  1.  $4.00  to  $10.00  on  your  Automobile 

SECURITY  Irisurance.  25,000  Farmers  now  insure 
SECURITY  Company. 

SAVING  merchants  mutual  casualty  company 

Several  agents  in  each  county;  if  yoa  do  not  know  one,  write  as  at 

SERVICE  268  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads,  say 

saw  your  ad  in  American  Agriculturist” 


511  Rats  Killed 


At  One  Baiting — Not  a  Poison 


“First  night  I  put  out  the  new  Rat 
Killer,  I  counted  282  dead  rats,”  writes 
Pat  Sneed  of  Oklahoma.  “In  three 
days’  time  I  had  picked  up  511  dead 
ones.  A  pile  of  rats  from  one  baiting.” 


Greedily  eaten  on 
liait.  Affects  Brown 
Hats.  Mice  and 
Gophers  only.  Harm¬ 
less  to  other  animals, 
poultry  or  humans. 
I’ests  dio  outside, 
away  from  buildings. 


So  confident  are  the  distributors  that  Imperial 
Rat  Killer  will  do  as  well  for  you,  that  they  offer 
to  send  a  large  $2.00  bottle  (Farm  Size),  for  only 
one  dollar,  on  10-Days'  Trial. 


Send  no  money — just  your  name  and  address  to 
Imperial  Laboratories,  2009  Coca  Cola  building.  Kansas 
City,  iUo.,  and  the  shipment  will  be  made  at  once, 
by  C.O.D.  mail.  If  it  does  not  Quickly  kill  these 
jiesis,  your  dollar  will  be  eheerfuily  refimded.  So 
W'liiu  loday. 
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The  Store  in  your 
town  will  gladly 
show  you 
ANDES  Ranges 

NEW  YORK  STATE 

NIAGARA  COUNTY 
Wm.  Whyatt.  Middleport 

C.  B.  Foster,  Ransomville 
Ruhlmann  Bros.  Udwe.  Co., 

Lockport 

Niagara  Roofing  Co.,  Lockport 
ONEIDA  COUNTY 

H.  D.  Morehouse  &  Son,  Utica 
Russel  &  Waller,  Rome 
W.  H.  Dorrance  &  Son,  Camden 

ONOND.\GA  COUNTY 

Brace  Hdwe.  Co.,  Jordan 
Tucker  Hdwe.  Co.,  Skaneateles 
Brewerton  Hdwe.  Co.,  Brewerton 
H.  E.  Hessler  Co.,  Syracuse 
Fern  Furniture  Co.,  Syracuse 
N.  R.  Hall,  Fabius 

ONTARIO  COUNTY 
A.  J.  Allart,  Victor 

Dorchester  &  Rose  Hdwe.  Co.,  Geneva 
H,  E.  Barber,  Canandaigua 

R.  A.  Reynolds,  Phelps 

J.  A.  Banks,  Clifton  Springs 

ORANGE  COUNTY 

H.  E.  Williams,  Walden 

S.  R.  Whitten  &  Son,  Pine  Bush 
Brown  Bros.,  Montgomery 
Crawford  Furn.  Co.,  Middletown 
Frank  House,  Unionvllle 

D.  H.  Howell,  Bullville 

ORLEANS  COUNTY 
Chase  &  Breed,  Medina 

Achilles  Coal  &  Hdwe.  Co.,  Knowlesville 
Payne  &  Trimble,  Holley 

E.  N.  Parons,  Lyndonville 

OSWEGO  COUNTY 
Reid  &  Co.,  Oswego 

OTSEGO  COUNTY 

C.  E.  Morrell,  Otsego 
Beardsley  Hdwe.,  Worcester 

C.  W.  Hopkins  Co.,  Edmeston 
Buchanan  Hdwe.  Co.,  Richfield  Springs 
Frank  Lamb,  So.  New  Berlin 

PUTNAM  COUNTY 
Clayton  L.  Bassett,  Lake  Mahopac 
Charles  P.  Cole,  Carmel 

H.  H.  Bloch  &  Son,  Patterson 

RENSSELAER  COUNTY 

Goold  &  Cranston,  Stephentown 
Hoosick  Supply  Co.,  Hoosick  Falls 
Union  Furn.  Co.,  Troy 

E.  C.  Waterman,  Berlin 

SARATOGA  COUNTY 
Farmers  Hdwe.  Co.,  Saratoga  Springs 
W.  J.  Curtis,  Stillwater 
S.  H.  Ralph  &  Sons,  Corinth 
Thos.  J.  Tracy’s  Son,  Ballston  Spa 

SCHENECTADY  COUNTY 
Wm.  W.  Enders,  Delanson,  N.  Y. 

Wallace  Co.,  Schenectady 
Breslaw  Bros.,  Schenectady 
Fern  Furn.  Co.,  Schenectadj* 

SCHOHARIE  COUNTY 

I.  Van  Vorls  &  Sons,  Cobleskill 

F.  A.  Sullivan,  Middleburgh 
M.  J.  Hubbard,  Jefferson 

SCHUYLER  COUNTY 
Woodward  &  Stouffer,  Watkins 
Houser  &  Washburn,  Odessa 

SENECA  COUNTY 
Pinckney  &  Hadley,  Seneca  Falls 

J.  Dougherty,  Waterloo 
H.  L.  Harris,  Lodi 

ST.  LAWRENCE  COUNTY 
Chas.  P.  Howe,  Canton 

STEUBEN  COUNTY 

R.  W.  Lander,  Atlanta 
Shults  Bros.,  Cohocton 
F.  H.  Matthews.  Bath 
A.  F.  Williams,  Corning 

E.  H.  Austin,  Troupsburg 
Plaisted  &  Lewis,  Green  Lake 

SULLIVAN  COUNTY 
A.  G.  Staunton,  Monticello 
J.  M.  Schmidt  &  Sons,  No.  Branch 
Anderson  Bros.,  No.  White  Lake 

TIOGA  COUNTY 

R.  M.  Hayes  &  Son,  Ovvego,  N.  Y. 

H.  H.  Fisher,  Spencer 

D.  L.  LaGrange,  Candor 

TOMKINS  COUNTY 

Frank  M.  Kellam,  Groton 

C.  J.  Rumsey  &  Co.,  Ithaca 
Arthur  Spicer,  Trumansburg 
Reynolds  Dept.  Store,  Trumansburg 

ULSTER  COUNTY 
P.  C.  Smith  &  Son,  Saugerties 

D.  H.  Kurtz,  Highland 
Terwilliger  Bros.,  Kerhenkson 
Wleber  &  Walter,  Kingston 

WARREN  COUNTY 

Roscoe  Stone,  Warrensburg 
Rochester  Furn.  Co.,  Glens  Falls 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY 

Arthur  Wayman,  Salem 
Falls  &  Annable,  Whitehall 

S.  Weinberg,  Granville 

F.  T.  Lewry,  Middle  Granville 

WAYNE  COUNTY 

Alton  Supply  Co.,  Alton 
Marshall-Barrick  Co.,  Lyons 
Butts,  Danford  &  Co.,  Sodus 
White  &  Shippers,  Marlon 
Palmyra  Hdwe.  Co.,  Palmyra 
C.  Spurr  &  Son,  Red  Creek 
J.  P.  Storto,  Clyde 
W.  B.  Roche  &  Son,  Newark 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY 
Kelloggs  &  Lawrence,  Inc.,  Katonah 
WYOMING  COUNTY 

W.  T.  Olin  &  Son,  Perry 
Lucas  &  Wheeler,  Castile 
A.  Porteous,  Hillsdale 


is  co-operating  in  this  great  sales  event  f 

— to  give  you  the  most  outstanding 

Coal  Range  of  the  century  at  greatly 

% 

Reduced  Prices 


101  Models 

for  your  choice 


Note — 

This  is  ANDES 
Coal  Range 
24'93 


See  your  local  Store  NOW! 


This  popular  event  is  MORE 
than  a  Sale — it  is  a  real  celebra¬ 
tion  of  our  60th  successful  busi¬ 
ness  year.  We  can  think  of  no 
more  fitting  way  to  show  you 
our  sincere  appreciation  than  by 
offering  you  our  newest,  latest 
Ranges  at  SENS  AT  I O  N  A  L 
PRICE  REDUCTIONS.  Never 
before  have  ANDES  Ranges  been 
offered  like  this — never  before 
have  ANDES  Ranges  been  so  at¬ 
tractive  in  design,  in  finish  and 
particularly  in  baking  results. 


There  is  an  ANDES  Range  de¬ 
signed  especially  for  every  size 
and  type  of  home.  Finished  in 
Black,  in  Enamel  and  in  new  Col¬ 
ored  Enamels,  the  new  ANDES 
Ranges  bring  a  decided  tone  of 
beauty  into  the  kitchen.  Go  to 
your  nearest  store  and  SEE  for 
yourself  how  very  attractive  this 
great  Co-operative  Sales  Event 
really  is.  Whether  you  wish  to 
buy  now  or  later,  make  it  a  point 
to  inspect  ANDES  Ranges  some 
time  during  October  7th  to  20th. 


Remember  2  Weeks  Only 


RANGE  AND  FURN  ; 

Head  Office  and  T: 

GENEVA,  N. 


CORP. 


ANDES  Coal 
Ranges  may  be 
purchased  on 
payment  terms 

NEW  YORK  STATE 


YATES  COUNTY 
Est.  of  A.  Middaugh,  Rushville 
C.  J.  Bigelow  &  Co.,  Dundee 
Horton-Vann  Hdwe.,  Penn  Yan 

ALBANY  COUNTY 
Grover  C.  Gedney,  Ravcna 
Fern  Furn.  Co.,  Albany 
W.  W.  Enders,  Delanson 

ALLEGANY  COl’NTY 
Boyce  Hdwe.  Co.,  Mellsville 


BROOME  COUNTY 
Ed.  Hartz  &  Son,  Deposit 
Olver  &  Willis,  Union 
Daniel  G.  Carver,  Bingbamton 

R.  W.  Taft,  Whitney  Point 

CAYUGA  COUNTY 
C.  N.  Dietel,  Fair  Haven 
Fred  Small  &  Son,  Moravia 
P.  M.  Herron  Hdwe.  Co.,  .\uburn 

CHAUTAUQUA  COUNTY 
M.  H.  Crofoot,  Sinclair.^viUe 
Ross  Goldsmith,  Brocton 
Lakewood  Hdwe.,  Lakewood 

CHEMUNG  COUNTY 
Thos.  Hibbard  Co.,  Florseheads 
C.  W.  Young  &  Son,  Elmira 

CHENANGO  COUNTY 
Ira  L.  Sherman.  So.  Otselic 

T.  H.  Hoxie,  Sherburne 
Hotchkiss  &  Driscoll.  Greene 
Smyrna  Hdwe.  Co.,  Smyrna 
A.  S.  Burchard  &  Co.,  Oxford 

CLINTON  COUNTY 
J.  A.  Freeman,  Flattsburg 

COLUMBIA  COINTY 
P.  G.  Miller  &  Son,  Ancram 
A.  Porteous,  Hillsdale 

L.  B.  Richmond  &  Son,  New  Lebanon 

Center 

Geo.  M.  Dunham,  Valatie 
Ward  L.  Marcy,  Chatham 
Geo.  M.  Dunham,  Kinderhook 

CORTLAND  COUNTY 
Thompson  &  Son,  Cortland 
Swifts  Sons  &  Courtney,  Marathon 
Corning  &  Haskins,  Cincinnatus 

DELAWARE  COUNTY 

S.  N.  Wheeler  &  Son,  Hancock 
Scott  &  Hiller,  Franklin 

DUTCHESS  COUNTY 

E.  D.  Baxter,  Wappingers  Falls 
Reardon  Briggs  Co.,  Millbrook 
Louis  Rosenkranz,  Rhineteck 
Jos.  O'Grady,  Beacon 

Strain  &  Sutton,  Poughkeepsie 
J.  A.  Curtis,  Red  Hook 
Amenia  Plbg.  Co.,  Amenia 

M.  P.  Drad}’,  Dover  Plains 
Samuel  Dueil,  Pine  Plains 

ESSEX  [COUNTY 
Ouinn  &  Clifford,  Keeseville 
H.  Smith  Co.,  Ausable  Forks 
Lake  Placid  Hdwe.,  Lake  I  lacid 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY 
Farquhar  Bros.,  Fort  Covington 
Walton  &  Tousley  Co.,  Saranac  Lake 

FULTON  COUNTY 
Alton  Miles,  Johnstown 
John  T.  Coojier,  Gloversville 

GENESEE  COUNTY 

C.  R.  Gillett,  South  Byron 

F.  A.  Hackley,  Oakfield 
Steele  &  Torrance,  Batavia 
Palmer  Hdwe.  Co.,  Corfu 
LeRoy  Hdwe.  Co.,  LeKoy 

GREENE  COUNTY 
J.  T.  Winfield,  West  (  oxsackie 
Jesse  Roe,  West  Coxsackie 
W.  A.  Layman,  Prattsville 
Deere  &  Overbaugh,  (.atskill 

HERKIMER  COUNTY 

G.  I.  Eysaman,  Little  Falls 
Pelton  Bros.,  Herkimer 

J.  B.  Sanders,  Ilion 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY 
Strickland  Hdwe.  Co.,  Carthage 
A.  D.  Wagoner,  Adams 
Dexter  Hdwe.  Co.,  Dexter 
George  Bros.,  Chaumont 
Household  Outfitting  Co.,  Watertown 
Ainsworth  &  Ryder,  Cape  \  incent 

LEWIS  COUNTY 
Frank  Doyle,  Lyons  Falls 
Frank  Doyle,  Port  Leyden 
Fowler  Sons,  Lowvllle 
Karcher  Bros.,  Castorland 

LIVINGSTON  COUNTY 

N.  K.  Marvin,  Caledonia 
Marshall  &  Durkee,  Avon 

MADISON  COUNTY 
Earlvllle  Hdwe.  Co.,  Earlville 
Aver.v  Hdwe.  Co.,  Earlvllle 
F'arr  Bros.,  Canastota 

H.  P.  Aikman,  Cazenovla 
Louis  Fuess,  Madison 
Thos.  B.  Bell,  Hamilton 

E.  N.  Dexter  Co.,  Morrisville 
Ceigler  &  Staudt,  Inc.,  Oneida 

MONROE  ICOUNTY 
Jos.  Inghain,  Hilton 

E.  J.  Felts,  Hamlin 

H.  Sieberts'  Sons,  Rochester 

F.  \V.  Spencer  Dst.,  Spencerport 

MONTGOMERY  COUNT^ 
Amsterdam  Hdwe.  Co.,  Amsterdam 
H.  S.  Billington,  Canajoharie 
W.  H.  Lenz,  wSt.  Johnsville 
Stewart  &  Bergen  Co.,  Fort  Plain 

NIAGARA  ICOUNTY 
A.  L.  Pearce,  Sanborn 
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Complete  Water  Service 


C  ^  Q  Never  bought  such  a 
Suction  Plant  value. 
Simple,  durable  and 
smooth  in  action.  No  belts  to 
cause  trouble.  Completely  auto¬ 
matic  in  operation.  Capacity  300 
gallons  per  hour.  Simply  open 
the  faucet  and  the  water  runs. 


We  can  furnish  a  complete  line 
of  other  styles  and  sizes  of  water 
systems,  septic  tanks,  water  soft¬ 
eners,  drinking  cups  for  stock. 
Write  for  complete  literature. 

MILWAUKEE  AIR  POWER  PUMP  CO. 
17  Keefe  Avenue  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


NEW  CATALOG  OF 

ARMY  GOODS  BARGAINS 

Shirts,  Pants,  BootsJ  , 
Shoes,  Blankets,  TentsJ  ’ 

,  Guns,Harness,TooIs,Etc. 
Government’s  sacrifice  saves ' 

you  money.  Write  for  copy. 


.  COPvfQSlil' 

DejU  126 


Coming  to 
NEW  YORK 


GOOD 

NEWS 

for  OLD 

FRIENDS 

'y'HE  many  thousands  of  guests 
-A-  who  have  enjoyed  McAIpin 
hospitality  in  the  past  will  be  in¬ 
terested  to  know  that - 

Inside  and  out,  this  world- 
famous  hotel  is  now  undergoing 
complete  restoration. 

It  is  costing  the  McAIpin 

*2,000,000 

to  effect  these  startling  improve¬ 
ments — but  the  hotel  will  be  en¬ 
tirely  NEW !  NEW  management, 
luxurius  NEW  furnishings  through¬ 
out — carpets,  draperies,  furniture, 
tiled  baths — eleven  NEW  high-speed 
self-leveling  elevators — s  p  ac  i  o  us, 
cheerful  IMMACULATE  rooms  col¬ 
orfully  decorated. 

Yet  all  the  changes  will  be 

made— W  I  T  H  O  U  T  INTERRUP¬ 
TION  OF  SERVICE— another  trib¬ 
ute  to  McAIpin  Efficiency. 

When  in  New  York,  visit  the 
McAIpin — inspect  the  new  accom¬ 
modations  and  enjoy  the  new  type 
of  service  rendered  under  the 
direction  of 

FRANK  A.  DUGGAN 
President  and  Managing  Director 

HOTEL 

M(^ALPIN 

ONE  block  from  PENNSYLVANIA  STATION 

B’WAY  at  34th  ST. 


Aunt  Janet’s  Corner 

T/ze  Human  Body  Has  Its  Limits  of  Endurance 


Dear  Aunt  Janet — I  just  read  the 
article  on  Giving  Your  Baby  the  Right 
Start,  Article  2,  and  that  of  Farmer’s 
Wife.  I  went  through  all  she  did  and 
more  as  I  have  raised  14  children 
and  had  to  help  with  all  outside  work 
until  three  years  ago  when  my 
children  would  not  allow  me  to  do  it 
any  longer  after  I  had  a  good  long 
spell  of  sickness.  Still,  my  husband 
expected  me  to  continue,  but  the  boys 
and  girls  stuck  up  for  me  and  would 
not  let  me. 

The  boys  come  and  help  -Dad  with 
all  hard  outside  work  although  the  big 
ones  work  away  from  home.  Then 
there  are  4  boys  at  home  all  the  time 
to  help;  ages  from  9  to  18  years.  The 
girls  come  home  to  help  me  with  the 
work  in  busy  times  too.  I  have  three 
girls  home  all  the  time,  all  of  them 
going  to  school  of  course.  Tfiie  girls’ 
ages  are  from  7  to  15.  So  it  is  lots 
easier  for  me  but  I  am  broken  down 
now  and  could  not  do  what  I  have 
done. 

Then  the  article  on  Giving  the  Baby 
the  Right  Start  is  much  like  what  my 
daughter  has  gone  through,  too.  Hard 


Fashionable  Hem-Line 


hemline,  subtle  side  drape  and  snug  hip 
effect  has  the  most  outstanding  style 
features  all-in-one.  The  new  printed  vel¬ 
vets,  georgettes  and  flat  crepes  are  well 
suited  to  this  graceful  and  becoming 
style.  The  pattern  cuts  in  sizes  16,  18 
years,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  For  the  36-inch  size  it  requires  3% 
yards  of  iO-inch  material  with  2%  yards 
of  binding.  Price  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  correct  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although 
coin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c  for 
the  Fall  Fashion  Catalog  and  send  to 
Pattern  Department,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  461-4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


work  outside  when  she  was  at  home. 
Now  she’s  married  and  her  husband’s 
mother  being  a  large  mannish  built 
woman  and  working  outside  expects 
her  to  do  the  same.  My  daughter  has 
already  made  one  great  sacrifice;  near¬ 
ly  lost  her  life  over  it  too.  So  as  soon 
as  I  read  your  note  I  at  once  decided 
to ’send  for  the  booklet.  I  am  sure  it 


For  Sports  or  Mornings 


Pattern  No.  2565  has  a  most  unique  col¬ 
lar  effect  which  is  very  becoming  to  most 
figures.  Yet  the  dress  is  exceedingly 
easy  to  construct.  Made  in  gingham,  cot¬ 
ton  print,  or  dimity,  this  design  makes  a 
good  housedress  while  the  light  weight 
tweeds,  wool  jersey  or  rayon  novelty 
crepe  would  make  a  very  useful  sports 
frock.  The  pattern  cuts  in  sizes  16,  18 
years,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inches  bust 
measure.  For  the  36-inch  size  it  requires 
2%  yards  of  M)-inch  material  with  %  yard 
of  32-inch  contrasting  and  3%  yards  of 
binding.  Price  13c. 


will  be  of  great  help.  Please  send  me 
6  of  those  booklets  if  you  can.  I’d 
love  to  have  them  to  give  to  that  many 
prospective  mothers.  We  all  read  the 
A. A.  from  cover  to  cover  as  soon  as  it 
comes. — Broken  Down. 


To  Sweeten  Whipped  Cream 
Maple  syrup  makes  fine  sweetening 
for  a  bowl  of  whipped  cream.  You  can 
easily  add  enough  to  stiffly  whipped 
cream  to  sweeten  it  sufflciently  and  it 
does  give  a  fine  flavor. — “Betty”. 

si:  * 

To  Please  the  Children 
It  isn’t  much  trouble  to  bake  a  few 
loaves  of  bread  in  round  coffee  tins  and 
the  tall  square  cocoa  tins  but  it  sure 
delights  the  kiddies  to  find  their  sand¬ 
wiches  made  from  these  loaves. — “Bet¬ 
ty”. 


When  hot  water’s  scarce 

Washing  or  cleaning  to  be  done  and  only 
a  limited  supply  of  hot  water.  Never 
mind ! — for  Fels-Naptha  works  well  in 
water  of  any  temperature!  There’s  plenty 
of  naptha,  the  dirt-loosener,  and  good 
golden  soap,  the  dirt-remover,  in  every 
clean-smellingbar.  You  get  two  helpers 
instead  of  one,  and,  working  together, 
they  give  extra  help  that  makes  clothes 
sweet  and  clean  without  hard  rubbing 
— even  in  cool  water.  That’s  one  reason 
why  millions  say  .... 

Nothing  can  take  the  place  of 
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Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come  '^By  John  Fox  Jr. 
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The  Little 

<airATCH  out  thar,”  shouted  old 

W  Joel,  “you’re  goin’  to  ‘bow’!’’ 
Dolph  and  Rube  were  slashing  the  stern 
oar  forward  and  back  through  the  swift 
water,  but  straight  the  huge  craft  made 
for  that  deadly  point.  Every  man 
had  hold  of  an  oar  and  was  tussling 
in  silence  for  life.  Every  man  on  shore 
was  yelling  directions  and  warning, 
while  the  women  shrank  back  with 
frightened  faces.  Chad  scarcely  knew 
what  the  matter  was,  but  he  gripped 
his  rifle  and  squeezed  Jack  closer  to 
him.  He  heard  Tom  roar  a  last  warn¬ 
ing  as  the  craft  struck,  quivered  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  the  stern  swept  around.  The 
craft  had  “bowed.” 

“Watch  out — jump,  boys,  jump! 
Watch  when  she  humps!  Watch  yo’ 
legs!”  These  were  the  cries  from  the 
shore,  and  still  Chad  did  not  under¬ 
stand.  He  saw  Tom  leap  from  the 
bow,  and,  as  the  stern  swung  to  the 
other  shore,  Dolph,  too,  leaped.  Then 
the  stern  struck.  The  raft  humped  in 
the  middle  like  a  bucking  horse — the 
logs  ground  savagely  together.  Chad 
heard  a  cry  of  pain  from  Jack  and  saw 
the  dog  fly  up  in  the  air  and  drop  in 
the  water.  He  and  his  gun  had  gone 
up,  too,  but  he  came  back  on  the  raft 
with  one  leg  in  between  two  logs  and 
he  drew  it  up  in  time  to  keep  the  limb 
from  being  smashed  to  a  pulp  as  the 
logs  crashed  together  again,  but  not 
quickly  enough  to  save  the  foot  from 
a  painful  squeeze.  Then  he  saw  Tom 
and  Dolph  leap  back  again,  the  raft 
whirled  on  and  steadied  in  its  course, 
and  behind  him  he  saw  Jack  swimming 
feebly  for  the  shore — fighting  the 
waves  for  his  life,  for  the  dog  was  hurt. 
Twice  he  turned  his  eyes  despairingly 
toward  Chad,  and  the  boy  would  have 
leaped  in  the  water  to  save  him  if  Tom 
had  not  caught  him  by  the  arm. 

“Tell  him  to  git  to  shore,”  he  said 
quickly,  and  Chad  motioned,  when  Jack 
looked  again,  and  the  dog  obediently 
made  for  land.  Old  Joel  was  calling 
tenderly : 

“Come  on,  Jack;  come  on,  ole  feller!” 

Chad  watched  with  a  thumping 
heart.  Once  Jack  went  under,  but  gave 
no  sound.  Again  he  disappeared,  and 
when  he  came  up  he  gave  a  cry  for 
help,  but  when  he  heard  Chad’s  an¬ 
swering  cry  he  fought  on  stroke  by 
stroke  until  Chad  saw  old  Joel  reach 
out  from  the  bushes  and  pull  him  in. 
And  Chad  could  see  that  one  of  his 
hind  legs  hung  limp.  Then  the  raft 
swung  around  the  curve  out  of  sight. 

Behind,  the  whole  crowd  rushed 
down  to  the  water’s  edge.  Jack  tried 
to  get  away  from  old  Joel  and  scram¬ 
ble  after  Chad  on  his  broken  leg,  but 
old  Joel  held  him,  soothing  him,  and 
cai-ried  him  back  to  the  house,  where 
the  old  “yarb  doctor”  put  splints  on 
the  leg  and  bound  it  up  tightly,  just 
as  though  it  had  been  the  leg  of  a 
child.  Melissa  was  crying  and  the  old 
man  put  his  hand  on  her  head. 

“He’ll  be  all  right,  honey.  That  leg’ll 
be  as  good  as  the  other  one  in  two  or 
three  weeks.  It’s  all  right,  little  gal.” 

Melissa  stopped  weeping  with  a  sud¬ 
den  gulp.  But  when  Jack  was  lying 
in  the  kitchen  by  the  fire  alone,  she 
slipped  in  and  put  her  arm  around  the 
dog’s  head,  and,  when  Jack  began  to 
lick  her  face,  she  bent  her  own  head 
down  and  sobbed. 

V 

OUT  OF  THE  WILDERNESS 

ON  the  way  to  God’s  Country  at  last! 

Already  Chad  had  schooled  him¬ 
self  for  the  parting  with  Jack,  and  but 
for  this  he  must — little  man  that  he 
was — have  burst  into  tears.  As  it  was, 
the  lump  in  his  throat  stayed  there  a 
long  while,  but  it  passed  in  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  that  mad  race  down  the 


river.  The  old  Squire  had  never 
known  such  a  tide. 

“Boys,”  he  said,  gleefully,  “we’re 
goin’  to  make  a  record  on  this  trip — 
you  jus’  see  if  we  don’t.  That  is,  if 
we  ever  git  thar  alive.” 

All  the  time  the  old  man  stood  in 
the  middle  of  the  raft  yelling  orders. 
Ahead  was  the  Dillon  raft,  and  the  twin 
brothers — the  giants,  one  mild,  the 
other  sour-faced — were  gesticulating 
angrily  at  each  other  from  bow  and 
stern.  As  usual,  they  were  quarrelling. 
On  the  Turner  raft,  Dolph  was  at  the 
bow,  the  school-master  at  the  stern, 
while  Rube — who  was  cook — and  Chad, 
in  spite  of  a  stinging  pain  in  one  foot. 


built  an  oven  of  stones,  where  coffee 
could  be  boiled  and  bacon  broiled,  and 
started  a  fire,  for  the  air  was  chill  on 
the  river,  especially  when  they  were 
running  between  the  hills  and  no  sun 
could  strike  them. 

When  the  fire  blazed  up,  Chad  sat 
by  it  watching  Tall  Tom  and  the 
school-master  at  the  stern  oar  and 
Rube  at  the  bow.  When  the  turn  was 
sharp,  how  they  lashed  the  huge  white 
blades  through  the  yellow  water — with 
the  handle  across  their  broad  chests, 
catching  with  their  toes  in  the  little 
notches  that  had  been  chipped  along 
the  logs  and  tossing  the  oars  down  and 
up  with  a  mighty  swing  that  made  the 
blades  quiver  and  bend  like  the  tops 
of  pliant  saplings!  Then,  on  a  run, 
they  would  rush  back  to  start  the 
stroke  again,  while  the  old  Squire 
yelled : 

“Hit  her  up  thar  now — easy — easy! 
Now!  Hit  her  up!  Hit  her  up — Now!” 

Now  they  passed  between  upright, 
wooded,  gray  mountain-sides,  threaded 
with  faint  lines  of  the  coming  green; 
now  between  gray  walls  of  rock  streak¬ 
ed  white  with  water-falls,  and  now 
past  narrow  little  valleys  which  were 
just  beginning  to  sprout  with  corn.  At 
the  mouth  of  the  creeks  they  saw  other 
rafts  making  ready  and,  now  and  then, 
a  raft  would  shoot  out  in  the  river 
from  some  creek  ahead  or  behind  them. 
In  an  hour,  they  struck  a  smooth  run 
of  several  hundred  yards  where  the 
men  at  the  oars  could  sit  still  and  rest, 
while  the  raft  shot  lightly  forward  in 
the  middle  of  the  stream ;  and  down  the 
river  they  could  see  the  big  Dillons 
making  the  next  sharp  turn  and,  even 
that  far  away,  they  could  hear  Jerry 
yelling  and  swearing  at  his  patient 
brother. 

“Some  o’  these  days,”  said  the  old 
Squire,  “that  fool  Jake’s  a-goin’  to  pick 
up  somethin’  an’  knock  that  mean 
Jerry’s  head  off.  I  wonder  he  hain’t 
done  it  afore.  Hit’s  funny  how  broth¬ 
ers  can  hate  when  they  do  git  to 
hatin’.” 

That  night,  they  tied  up  at  Jackson 
— to  be  famous  long  after  the  war  as 
the  seat  of  a  bitter  mountain-feud.  At 
noon,  the  next  day,  they  struck  “the 
Nahrrers”  (Narrows),  where  the  river 


ran  like  a  torrent  between  high  steep 
walls  of  rock,  and  where  the  men  stood 
to  the  oars  watchfully  and  the  old 
Squire  stood  upright,  watching  every 
movement  of  the  raft;  for  “bowing” 
there  would  have  meant  destruction  to 
the  raft  and  the  death  of  them  all. 
That  night  they  were  in  Beattyville, 
whence  they  floated  next  day,  along 
lower  hills  and,  now  and  then,  past  a 
broad  valley.  Once  Chad  looked  at  the 
school-master — he  wondered  if  they 
were  approaching  the  Bluegrass — but 
Caleb  Hazel  smiled  and  shook  his  head. 
And  had  Chad  waited  another  half 
hour,  he  would  not  have  asked  the 
question,  even  with  his  eyes,  for  they 


swept  between  high  cliffs  again — high¬ 
er  than  he  had  yet  seen. 

That  night  they  ran  from  dark  to 
dawn,  for  the  river  was  broader  and  a 
brilliant  moon  was  high;  and,  all  night, 
Chad  could  hear  the  swish  of  the  oars, 
as  they  floated  in  mysterious  silence 
past  the  trees  and  the  hills  and  the 
moonlit  cliffs,  and  he  lay  on  his  back, 
looking  up  at  the  moon  and  the  stars, 
and  thinking  about  the  land  to  which 
he  was  going  and  of  Jack  back  in  the 
land  he  had  left;  and  of  little  Melissa. 
She  had  behaved  very  strangely  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  few  days  before  the  boy 
had  left.  She  had  not  been  sharp  with 
him,  even  in  play.  She  had  been  very 
quiet — indeed,  she  scarcely  spoke  a 
word  to  him,  but  she  did  little  things 
for  him  that  she  had  never  done  before, 
and  she  was  unusually  kind  to  Jack. 
Once,  Chad  found  her  crying  behind 
the  barn,  and  then  she  was  very  sharp 
with  him,  and  told  him  to  go  away 
and  cried  more  than  ever.  Her  little 
face  looked  very  white,  as  she  stood 
on  the  bank,  and,  somehow,  Chad  saw 
it  all  that  night  in  the  river  and  among 
the  trees  and  up  among  the  stars,  but 
he  little  knew  what  it  all  meant  to 
him  or  to  her.  He  thought  of  the 
Turners  back  at  home,  and  he  could 
see  them  sitting  around  the  big  fire — 
Joel  with  his  pipe,  the  old  mother 
spinning  flax.  Jack  asleep  on  the 
hearth,  and  Melissa’s  big  solemn  eyes 
shining  from  the  dark  corner  where  she 
lay  wide-awake  in  bed  and,  when  he 
went  to  sleep,  her  eyes  followed  him 
in  his  dreams. 

When  he  awoke,  the  day  was  just 
glimmering  over  the  hills,  and  the  chill 
air  made  him  shiver,  as  he  built  up 
the  fire  and  began  to  get  breakfast 
ready.  At  noon,  that  day,  though  the 
cliffs  were  still  high,  the  raft  swung 
out  into  a  broader  current,  where  the 
water  ran  smoothly  and,  once,  the  hills 
parted  and,  looking  past  a  log-cabin 
on  the  bank  of  the  river,  Chad  saw  a 
stone  house — relic  of  pioneer  days — 
and,  farther  out,  through  a  gap  in  the 
hills,  a  huge  house  with  great  pillars 
around  it  and,  on  the  hill-side,  many 
sheep  and  fat  cattle  and  a  great  barn. 
There  dwelt  one  of  the  lords  of  the 
Bluegrass  land,  and  again  Chad  looked 


to  the  school-master  and,  this  time,  the 
school-master  smiled  and  nodded  as 
though  to  say: 

“We’re  getting  close  now,  Chad.”  Sq 
Chad  rose  to  his  feet  thrilled,  and 
watched  the  scene  until  the  hills  shut 
it  off  again.  One  more  night  and  one 
more  dawn,  and,  before  the  sun  rose, 
the  hills  had  grown  smaller  and  smaller 
and  the  glimpses  between  them  more 
frequent  and,  at  last,  far  down  the 
river,  Chad  saw  a  column  of  smoke 
and  all  the  men  on  the  raft  took  off 
their  hats  and  shouted.  The  end  of 
the  trip  'was  near,  for  that  black  col¬ 
umn  meant  the  capital! 

Chad  trembled  on  his  feet  and  his 
heart  rose  into  his  throat,  while  Caleb 
Hazel  seemed  hardly  less  moved.  His 
hat  was  off  and  he  stood  montionless, 
with  his  face  uplifted,  and  his  gray  eyes 
fastened  on  that  dark  column  as 
though  it  rose  from  the  pillar  of  fire 
that  was  leading  him  to  some  promised 
land. 

As  they  rounded  the  next  curve,  some 
monster  swept  out  of  the  low  hills  on 
the  right,  with  a  shriek  that  startled 
the  boy  almost  into  terror  and,  with 
a  mighty  puffing  and  rumblying,  shot 
out  of  sight  again.  The  school-master 
shouted  to  Chad,  and  the  Turner 
brothers  grinned  at  him  delightedly: 

“Steam-cars!”  they  cried,  and  Chad 
nodded  back  gravely,  trying  to  hold 
in  his  wonder. 

Sweeping  around  the  next  curve,  an¬ 
other  monster  hove  in  sight  with  the 
same  puffing  and  a  long  “h-o-o-t!”  A 
monster  on  the  river  and  moving  up 
stream  steadily,  with  no  oar  and  no 
man  in  sight,  and  the  Turners  and  the 
school-master  shouted  again.  Chad’s 
eyes  grew  big  with  wonder  and  he  ran 
forward  to  see  the  rickety  little  steam¬ 
boat  approach  and,  with  wide  eyes,  de¬ 
voured  it,  as  it  wheezed  and  labore( 
up-stream  past  them — ^watched  the 
thundering  stern-wheel  threshing  the 
water  into  a  wake  of  foam  far  behin( 
it  and  flashing  its  blades,  water-drip¬ 
ping  in  the  sun — ^watched  it  till  it 
puffed  and  wheezed  and  labored  on  out 
of  sight.  Great  Heavens!  to  think 
that  he — Chad — ^was  seeing  all  that! 

About  the  next  bend,  more  but  thin¬ 
ner  columns  of  smoke  were  visible, 
Soon  the  very  hills  over  the  capital 
could  be  seen,  with  little  green  wheat- 
fields  dotting  them  and,  as  the  raft 
drew  a  little  closer,  Chad  could  see 
houses  on  the  hills — more  strange 
houses  of  wood  and  stone,  and  porches, 
and  queer  towers  on  them  from  which 
glistened  shining  points. 

“What’s  them?”  he  asked. 

“Lightnin’-rods,”  said  Tom,  and  Chad 
understood,  for  the  school-master  had 
told  him  about  them  back  in  the  moun¬ 
tains.  Was  there  anything  that  Caleb 
Hazel  had  not  told  him  ?  The  haze 
over  the  town  was  now  visible,  and 
soon  they  swept  past  tall  chimneys 
puffing  out  smoke,  great  ware-houses 
covered  on  the  outside  with  weather- 
brown  tin,  and,  straight  ahead— 
Heavens,  what  a  bridge! — arching 
clear  over  the  river  and  covered  like  a 
house,  from  which  people  were  looking 
down  on  them  as  they  swept  under. 
There  were  the  houses,  in  two  rows  on 
the  streets,  jammed  up  against  each 
other  and  without  any  yards.  And 
people!  Where  had  so  many  people 
come  from?  Close  to  the  river  and 
beyond  the  bridge  was  another  great 
mansion,  with  tall  pillars;  about  it  was 
a  green  yard,  as  smooth  as  a  floor,  and 
negroes  and  children  were  standing  on 
the  outskirting  stone  wall  and  looking 
down  at  them  as  they  floated  by.  And 
another  great  house  still,  and  a  big 
garden  with  little  paths  running 
through  it  and  more  patches  of  that 
strange  green  grass.  Was  that  blue" 
(Continued  on  Page  26) 


The  Story  Thus  Far 

CHAD  plans  to  leave  “Lonesome”  with  his  dog,  “Jack.”  His  foster 
parents  are  both  dead  from  the  plague  and  plans  have  been  laid  to 
bind  Chad  out  to  a  hard  fisted  neighbor.  After  the  funeral,  Chad  col¬ 
lects  a  rifle,  some  powder,  and  shot  and  a  haversack  and  with  “Jack” 
by  his  side,  starts  out  for  unknown  parts.  They  sleep  on  thte  mountain, 
and  late  the  next  day,  with  ammunition  almost  exhausted,  Chad  decides 
that  it  is  necessary  to  start  down  the  other  side  of  the  mountain.  Along 
toward  evening  he  meets  the  sons  of  Joel  Turner,  who  take  him  home. 
The  Turners  take  Chad  and  Jack  “in”,  and  they  in  turn  endear  them¬ 
selves  to  the  Turners,  who  send  Chad  to  school.  Chad’s  cleverness  in 
school  attracts  Caleb  Hazel,  the  schoolmaster  to  him.  They  become 
close  friends.  Hazel  tells  Chad  of  the  country  beyond  the  hills.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  Chad  and  Jack  make  themselves  indispensable  about 
the  Turner  place.  With  the  coming  of  the  spring  “tide”,  the  boys  leave 
to  float  their  logs  down  stream.  Chad  accompanies  them. 
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DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


Classified  Ads 

A  Place  to  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 


COIJjIE  puppies  and  mature  dogs,  cow  driving 
line,  full  pedigree.  C.  PAINE,  South  Royalton.  Vt. 


200  BROKE  HUNTING  HOUNDS— Trial  allowed. 
Stamp  for  catalog.  “OCO”  KENNELS.  Oconee.  Ill. 
20  Years  in  business. 

PARROTS — DOGS — FERRETS.  Pigeons,  hares,  poul¬ 
try,  white  mice.  Lowest  prices.  Descriirtive  60  page 
book  20c.  3.  A.  BERGEY,  Telford,  I’a. 


WHY  WAIT” — now  is  the  time  to  order  an  English 
or  Wel.sh  Shepherd,  never  before  such  value.  GEO. 
BOORM.1VN,  JIarathon,  N.  Y. 


HUNDRED  HUNTING  HOUNDS— Cheap.  SuppHes. 
Catalog.  KASKENNELS,  IIC  45,  Herrick,  Hi. 


FREE  DOG  BOOK,  Polk  lliller’s  famous  dog  hook 
on  diseases  of  dogs.  Instructions  on  feeding  care  and 
breeding  with  symptom  chart.  POLK  MILLER, 
PRODUCT  CORP..  1021  W.  Broad  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 


Rabbits 

RABBITS  FOR  SALE.  Pedigreed  New  Zealand 
Ked.s.  MRS.  HOWARD  ZOLLER,  Fort  Plain.  N.  Y'. 

LIVE  STOCK 

Cattle 

1  ENTIRE  DAIRY  of  17  head  fresh  and  close  spring¬ 
ers,  $125  each.  One  carload  selected  all  close  springers 
S175  each.  10  senior  yearling  registered  Holstein  heifers. 

5  regi.stered  bulls  ready  for  service  $100  up.  all  T.B. 
tested.  SPOT  FARM,  J.  C.  Reagan,  Prop..  Tully,  N.  Y'. 

FOR  SALE:  Large  breeders  accredited  herd  offers 
some  choice  surplus  registered  and  grade  cows  and 
heifers.  BELLE  ELLEN  STOCK  FARMS.  Branch- 
rille,  N.  J. 

Goats 

REGISTERED  PURBBREED  NUBIAN  Buck  valued 
at  $100,  reasonable.  Bargains  in  Toggenburgs  and 
Saanans,  heavy  milkers,  soon  fresh.  GOLDBOROUGHS 
GOATERY’'.  Mohnton,  Pa.  . 

Sheep 

REGISTERED  DELAINE  RAMS — Ewes  and  ewe 
Iambs,  guaranteed.  J.  C.  WEATIIERBY',  Ithaca, 

N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  RAMS— YearUngs, 
iambs.  Few  bred  yearling  ewes,  also  registered  Jersey 
bull.  CHARLES  E.  HASLETT,  Hall,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Good  registered  Southdown  rams. 

Farmers  prices,  A.  C.  BENTLEY,  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  DELAINE  MERINO  yearling  rams, 
bred  for  size  and  (luality  of  wool.  BURTON  I’INE, 
Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y'. 

AGAIN  AVE  ARE  OFFERING  a  fine  bunch  of  rams. 
Same  breeds  and  same  quality,  write  your  wants.  THE 
TOWNSENDS,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 

SHROPSHIRE  RAMS,  EWES  and  lambs  imported 
and  home  bred.  High  quality.  Low  price.  E.  W. 
WILCOX,  Crosby,  Pa. 

Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Classified  ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a  word.’  The  minimum 
charge  per  insertion  is  $1.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and 
whole  number,  including  name  and  address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main 
St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven  words. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired. 
Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low 
rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany 
your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references 


FOR  SALE— 3  one  year  old  purebred  Shropshire 
rams,  not  registered,  $18  each.  H.  C.  COLLNER.  St. 
Petersburg,  Pa. 


Swine 

PURE  BRED  BIG  TYPE  0.  I.  C.’s.  world’s  grand 
champion  strain,  service  boars  250  lbs.  at  $35:  125 
lbs.  boars,  $25.  Sows  bred  for  fall  litter.s,  250  to  350 
ibs.,  $35  to  $45.  70  to  80  lbs.  shoats,  either  sex, 

$20.  Extra  fine  lot.  Y'ERNON  LAFLEK,  JHddlesex, 

N.  Y. 

POULTRY 

WE  ARE  OFFERING  a  Hmited  number  of  White 
Leghorn  hens  for  sale.  Write  for  prices.  ALTOONA 
FARM,  R.  Neal  Jlarshali,  Ilonesdale,  Pa. 

500  APRIL  HATCHED  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  pullets— 
Barron  strain,  from  imported,  trapnested  and  blood 
tested  stock,  large,  thrifty,  free  range  birds,  will  soon 
lay,  they  are  a  great  laying  strain,  price  $2.00.  VER¬ 
NON  LAFLEB,  Middlesex,  N.  Y. 

TURKEYS— DUGKS—GEESE 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY'S— Toms  $10-$12. 
Y'earUng  hens  $8.  Y'oung  hens  $6-$8.  MRS.  WARD 
JENKINS.  Halcott  Center,  N.  Y. 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS  from  our  first  prize 
New  Y'ork  State  Fair  tom.  Five  Iiatched  July  29th, 
$16.50.  Four  hatched  Aug.  lOtli.  $12.  Ten  hatched 
Sept.  1st,  $20.  Nine  hatched  Sept.  8th,  $12.  Third 
prize  old  iien  Columbian  Wyandottes,  $15.  Y'earUng 
Males  $3.50.  hens  $2.00.  MRS.  C.  J.  DOXTATER. 
Evans  Mills.  N.  Y'. 

TURKEY'S  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  for  breeding.  Bird 
Bros.,  strain,  free  from  disease.  April  hatched,  choice 
of  300,  ready  for  shipment.  Canned  clilcken  a  special¬ 
ty.  MRS.  LEON  WOOD.  Copenhagen.  N.  Y. 

TURKEY'S— Eight  Purebred  Wliite  Holland  tiukeys, 
hatched  July  4th  from  prize  winning  stock.  $3.00 
each.  MRS.  HOWARD  STEINHILBER,  Evans  Mills, 

N.  Y. 

FARM  EQUIPMENT 

Stanchions 

CRUMB’S  STANCHIONS  are  guaranteed  to  please 
the  purchaser.  They  are  shipped  subject  to  trial  in 
the  buyers’  stable.  They  are  right.  Also  steel  partitions,' 
stalls  and  stanchions.  Water  bowls.  Litter  and  Feed 
Carriers,  and  other  barn  equipment.  Send  for  booklet. 
WALLACE  B.  CRUMB.  Box  A,  Forrestville.  Conn. 

MANURE  SI’READERS  $114  and  $119  and  Packers, 
$77.50  direct  from  factory  to  farmer.  Write  BOX  287, 
Liberty,  Indiana. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE 

FOR  SALE — 105  acre  farm,  poultry  dairy  and  fruit. 
Buildings  in  good  condition,  good  roads,  markets, 
schools  and  churches.  Good  land.  JOHN  DARFLER, 
East  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 

PUREBRED  SHROPSHIRE  ram  lambs  ready  for 
;rvice  this  Fall,  also  two  yearling  rams  and  ewe 
imbs.  GEO.  A.  CUTHBERT,  Hammond,  N.  Y. 


FARM — $6200  eciuipment.  crops,  cows,  horses,  hens, 
pigs,  $1000  down,  balance  pay  35  per  cent  of  milk 
checks.  MR.  DOUGLAS,  Herkimer,  N.  Y. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


DEL-MAR-VA— THE  MARKPiT  BASKET  OF  THE 
EAST. — Tliree  to  ten  hours  by  motor  truck  to  New 
Y'ork,  Philadelpliia,  Baltimore  and  Washington  mar¬ 
kets.  Pennsylvania  Railroad  permeates  Peninsula. 
Splendid  low-priced  productive  land,  farms,  town  and 
waterfront  homes.  No  snow.  Little  freezing.  Hand¬ 
some  descriptive  booklet,  F'REE.  Address  149  DEL- 
iMAR-VA  BUILDING,  Salisbury,  Md. 


FOB  SALE  F'ARM,  50  acres  nearly  all  tillable,  good 
soil  for  potatoes,  grain,  vegetables,  berries,  good  water. 
10  room  house,  barn,  ice  house,  granary,  compressed 
air  water  .system,  line  scenery,  half  mile  from  state 
road.  Four  miles  from  Loon  Lake  Hotel,  7  miles 
from  station.  Information  of  fowls,  pigs.  Jerseys. 
GB-ANT  COCHRAN,  Loon  Lake,  N.  Y'. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


A  I’AYING  POSITION  OPEN  to  representative  of 
character.  Take  orders  shoes — hosiery  direct  to  wearer. 
Good  income.  I’eamanent.  Write  now  for  free  book 
“Getting  Ahead.”  T.ANNERS  SHOE  MFG.,  CO., 
30010  C.  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

HELP  WANTED 


SINGLE  MAN  WANTED  ON  FARM— Must  be  30 
to  45  years' of  age,  first  class  milker  and  quick  and 
willing  worker,  $50  per  month  and  board,  .steady 
position  for  a  good  man.  No  old  men  or  boys  wanted. 
State  age  and  nationality.  CHESTER  SMITH,  Cold- 
Spring-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


LEGAL 


NOTICE  TO  CREDITORS  OF  PURITAS  FARMS, 
INC.,  TO  PRESENT  CLAIMS.  Any  person  having  a 
claim  against  Puritas  Farms,  Inc.,  for  milk  or  cream 
of  his  own  production  sold  to  said  Puritas  Farms,  Inc., 
is  hereby  required  to  file  with  the  undersigned  com¬ 
missioner,  at  122  State  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y'.  a  veri¬ 
fied  statement  of  s»ch  claim  on  or  before  October  10, 
1928.  Dated.  Albany,  N.  Y'.,  August  25,  1928.  BERNE 
A.  PY’RKE,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Markets. 

LUMBER— BUILDING 
SUPPLIES 

ROOFING  PAPER,  3-ply,  $1.35  per  roll,  100  sq-ft. 
Prepaid.  AsiJialt  shingles,  roofcoating,  paint.  Send  for 
price  list.  WINIKEB  BROS.,  MiUis.  Mass. 

FOR  SALE— 12x24  spruce  stave  silo,  $207.80,  com¬ 
plete  with  roof.  Other  sizes  at  proportionate  prices. 
Prompt  shipments.  WHII’PLE  BROS.,  INC.,  Lacey- 
ville.  Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


USED  CIVIL  WAR  ENVELOPES  with  flags,  de¬ 
signs.  etc.,  $1  to  $15  paid.  Other  stamps  on  en¬ 
velopes  before  1871  bought.  W.  RICHMOND.  Cold 
Spring,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

WANTED  TO  BUY  old  bags.  We  pay  excellent 
prices.  Write  for  prices.  Wo  pay  freight.  OWASCO 
BAG  CO..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

CONSIGN  YOUR  HAY  and  straw.  Write  for  weekly 
market  letter.  GEORGE  E.  VAN  VOBST,  INC.,  601 
West  33rd  St.,  New  Y'ork,  N.  Y. 

HAVE  Y'OU  fiVER  considered  weaving  rugs  at  homo 
to  make  money?  An  enjoyable  business,  now  more 
profitable  than  ever.  Otir  new  catalog  will  interest  you. 
Write  for  it  today.  UNION  IX)OM  WORKS,  332  Fac¬ 
tory  St.,  Boonville,  N.  Y'. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 


250  BUSINESS  ENVELOPES  printed,  postpaid  $1.00. 
25  Trap  Tags,  30c  postpaid.  Samples  free.  WALTER 
G.  COLLINS,  Cohocton,  N.  YL 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

PEACH  AND  APPLE  TREES  $5;  $7.50  per  100  and 
up.  Complete  assortment  fruits,  berries,  vines,  orna-- 
mental  trees,  vines,  shrubs,  evergreens.  Catalog  in 
colors  free.  TENNESSEE  NURSERY  COMl’ikNY.  Box 
102,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 


PEACH  AND  APPLE  TREES  $5  per  100  and  up. 
Fruits,  ornamental  trees,  vines.  TENNESSEE  NURS¬ 
ERY  CO.,  Box  202,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 


STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY,  BLACKBERRY. 
Grape,  Wineberry,  Loganberry,  A.sparagus  plants  for 
September  and  October  planting.  Catalogue  free. 
HARRY  E.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


OLD-FASHIONED  HARDY  FLOWER  plants  for 
September  and  October  planting.  235  varieties  of 
Hollyhocks,  Dclplilniums,  Bleeding  Hearts,  Phloxes, 
Irises,  Columbines,  Lupines,  Oriental  Poppies,  Ane¬ 
mones,  MertAsias,  Hardy  Lilies  and  other  Hardy 
i’erennials  that  hve  outdoors  during  winter  and  will 
bloom  next  summer  and  every  summer  for  many 
years.  Also  Roses,  Pansies,  Hedge  plants.  Shrubs, 
Vines.  Catalogue  free.  HARRY  E.  SQUIRES.  Hamp¬ 
ton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


TOBACCO 


FALL  SPECIAL:  Guaranteed  Chewing  or  smoking 
5  lbs.  $1.00.  Cigars  50-$1.75;  or  100-$3.25.  Pay  when 
received.  Pipe  free.  TOBACCO  EXCHANGE,  West 
I’aducah,  Ky. 


HOMESI’UN  TOBACCO;  Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.25. 
Smoh-lng,  5  lbs.  $1.00.  Box  50  Cigars.  $1.75.  Pay 
when  received.  Pipe  free.  FARMERS  UNION,  A6, 
Paducah,  Ky. 


GUARANTEED  HOMESPUN  TOBACCO— Chewing,  5 
pounds,  $1.26;  10 — $2.00;  smoldng  10— $1.50;  pipe 
free;  pay  postman.  UNITED  FARMERS,  BardweU.  Ky. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 

GENUINE  SWASEY  BEANI’OTS  and  covers— 2,  3, 
and  4  quart  sizes.  Delivered  parcel  post  $1.00  each. 
Approved  by  Good  Housekeeping  Institute.  E. 
SWASEY  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine. 
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ANDY  ANDY  Says  '‘Here’s  How” 


To  Prevent  Loss  from  Fire 
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Poultry  Profits 
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i  1 1  /  /  The  Charles  William  Stores  /ne?  \ 

Y  y  /  NEW  YORK  CITY  '  \§ti 

\  /  New  York’s  Foremost  General  \ 
y  Mail  Order  House  -  We  Will  ^ 
/  Get  You  The  Highest  Market 
/  Prices  -  A  New  FREE  Service 


\\l^  WewillsellyourrawfursinNew^  ;  /  | 

York,  America’s  largest  market.  '|k|  aJ 
We  guarantee  not  only  honest 
grading  and  prompt  payment,  but  m  fuiyi 
also  to  obtain  for  you  highest  market 
r- ' prices.  aigjBi 

'  §  This  service  is  absolutely  free.  We  believe 
rdf  '’^ill  meet  a  long  recognized  need  for  a  \ 

//  quick,  reliable  sales  outlet  for  your  raw  furs.  %  I 
/  For  full  details  and  shipping  instructions  write  'iy - 
p  for  our  free  “Outdoor  Man’s  Bargain  Book.’*  m 
:  For  your  protection,  we  have  prepared  special 
free  shipping  tags.  All  fur  shipments  must  bear 
these  tags. 

Fill  out  coupon  below  for  a  supply  of  tags  and  mail  it  today. 


The  Charles  William  Stores,  Inc. 

(  Stores  Building,  New  York  City 
Please  send  me  at  once  a  supply  of  free  shipping  tags  for  raw  furs, 

Name _ _ _ 

Address _ _ 


Charles  William  Stores 


NEW  YORK  CITY  Ir 

Tune  in  on  our  Radio  “Trappers  Hour,”  Station  WGY,  Schenectady, 
Thursday  dVening  from  6s30  to  7s 00;  Eastern  Standard  Time. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  sam  that  you  saw  it  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


A  Visit  with  the  Editor 

{Continued  from  Page  5) 

I  know  at  pressing  time  in  fall, 

We  drink  sweet  cider,  worms  and  all, 
But  other  times  I  hate  like  sin 
To  bite  in  where  a  worm  has  been. 

Yea,  I  am  wrought  up  even  more 
To  find  the  worm  still  in  the  bore, 

And  most  particularly  blue 
Whene’er  I  bite  him  square  in  two. 

Yet  often  now  in  city  streets. 

Amid  the  dust  and  noise  and  heats, 

A  vision  rises  in  my  soul, 

I  see  cool,  shaded  pastures  roll, 

And  fain  would  check  my  hurrying  pace, 
Chase  off  some  cow  and  take  her  place, 
To  doze  on  grass  that  tree  shade  dapples 
And  eat  a  lot  of  wormy  apples. 

There  are  few  American  pieces  that 
have  been  recited  or  quoted  more  than 
Whittier’s  “The  Huskers”.  I  wish  this 
could  be  read  in  every  farm  home  at 
least  once  a  year.  There  is  not  room 
to  give  more  than  a  verse  or  two — just 
to  show  you  the  beautiful  description: 

It  was  late  in  mild  October,  and  the 
long  autumnal  rain 

Had  left  the  summer  harvest-fields  all 
green  w’ith  grass  again; 

The  first  sharp  frosts  had  fallen,  leaving 
all  the  woodlands  gay 

With  the  hues  of  summer’s  rainbow,  or 
the  meadow-flowers  of  May. 
Through  a  thin,  dry  mist,  that  morning, 
the  sun  rose  broad  and  red. 

At  first  a  rayless  disc  of  fire,  he 
brightened  as  he  sped ; 

Yet,  even  his  noontide  glory  fell  chasten¬ 
ed  and  subdued. 

On  the  corn-fields  and  the  orchards, 
and  softly-pictured  wood. 

And  all  that  quiet  afternoon,  slow  sloping 
to  the  night. 

He  wove  with  golden  shuttle  the  haze 
with  yellow  light; 

Slanting  through  the  painted  beeches,  he 
glorified  the  hill ; 

And,  beneath  it,  pond  and  meadow  lay 
brighter,  greener  still.  *  *  * 

The  summer  grains  were  harvested;  the 
stubble-fields  lay  dry, 

Where  June  winds  rolled,  in  light  and 
shade,  the  pale-green  waves  of  rye ; 
But  still,  on  gentle  hill-slopes,  in  valleys 
fringed  with  wood, 

Ungathered,  bleaching  in  the  sun,  the 
heavy  corn  crop  stood. 

Bent  low,  by  autumn’s  wind  and  rain, 
through  husks  that,  dry  and  sere, 

Unfolded  from  their  ripened  charge, 
shone  out  the  yellow  ear; 

Beneath,  the  turnip  lay  concealed,  in 
many  a  verdant  fold, 

And  glistened  in  the  slanting  light  the 
pumpkin’s  sphere  of  gold.  *  *  * 

It  is  of  course  true  that  memory  al¬ 
ways  paints  the  past  better  and  pleas¬ 
anter  than  it  really  was.  Still  I  cannot 
help  wondering-  sometimes  as  I  read 
these  old  poems  descriptive  of  our  earl¬ 
ier  farm  life  in  this  country  if  our  fore¬ 
fathers  did  not  have  a  serenity  of  spirit 
which  helped  them  to  get  more  real 
happiness  out  of  life  than  we  of  this 
troubled,  hurrying  age  now  get.  Also, 
did  they  not  have  more  appreciation  of 
the  fine  but  simple  compensations  that 
the  country  has  for  those  who  love  it? 

I  do  not  know.  What  do  you  think? 
Perhaps  being  able  to  see  and  ap¬ 
preciate  all  the  privileges  and  joys  that 
surround  us  is  a  matter  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  instead  of  time  or  place.  Some 
will  be  happy  under  any  circumstances; 
others  never  see  anything-  but  the 
gloomy  side. 

The  Little  Shepherd  of 
Kingdom  Gome 

( Continued  from  Page  2^.) 
grass?  It  was,  but  it  didn’t  look  blue 
and  it  didn’t  look  like  any  other  grass 
Chad  had  ever  seen.  Below  this  bridge 
was  another  bridge,  but  not  so  high,  and, 
while  Chad  looked,  another  black  mon¬ 
ster  on  wheels  went  crashing  over  it. 

Tom  and  the  school-master  were  work¬ 
ing  the  raft  slowly  to  the  shore  now,  and, 
a  little  farther  down,  Chad  could  see 
more  rafts  tied  up — rafts,  rafts,  nothing 
but  rafts  on  the  river,  everywhere!  Up 
the  bank  a  mighty  buzzing  was  going 
on,  amid  a  cloud  of  dust,  and  little  cars 
with  logs  on  them  were  shooting  about 
amid  the  gleammgs  of  many  saws,  and, 
now  and  then,  a  log  would  leap  from  the 
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THC  W0RID>  LARG65T  FUR  MARKCT, 

Offers  Free  To  Trappers 

CATALOG  OF  MONEY  SAVING  SUPPLIES: 
UP-TO-DATE  RELIABLE  MARKET  REPORTS; 
SUCCESSFUL  ANIMAL  SETS;  GAME  LAWs[ 
j  GUARANTEED  PRICE  LISTS;  SHIPPING  TACs! 
WHERE  TO  SHIP  FURS  FOR  HIGHEST  PRICES^ 


For  over  forty  years  HERSKOV'ITS  ha.s  served  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  .successful  fur  trappers.  This  year  HERSKOVITS 
is  prepared  for  one  of  the  liiccest  and  best  paying  fur  years. 
This  is  your  opportunity  to  make  BIG  FUR  PROFITS  by 
writing  for  our  fur  literature  sent  to  trappers  only.  Ao  trapp(r 
can  be  succesiful  without  this  valuable  information,  Retncmbc/ 
it’s  FREE.  WRITE  for  it  right  NOW. 


W.  IRVING  HERSKOVITS  FUR  CO, 

44  West  XStb  Street  Dept.  A  New  York,  N.  T, 


New  York 


is  not  an  expensive  city 
when  its  visitors  sensibly 
select  the  Martinique  as 
their  hotel.  The  rates  start  at 


$2.50  per  day 

and  all  service  as  well  as 
restaurant  prices  are  coti- 
sistent  with  Martinique 
economy.  For  genuine 


Comfort  and 
Convenience 

visit  the  Martinique  on  your 
next  New  York  trip — learn 
how  to  live  right  at  the  right 
price  and  enjoy  “the  best 
without  extravagance.” 

A.  E.  SINGLETON,  Mgr. 


Hotel  I  OOP  *Rooms\ 

MARTINIQUE 

AFFILIATED  WITH  HOTEL  M^ALPIH 

STREETS 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


river  and  start  up  toward  that  dust- 
cloud  with  two  glistening  iron  teeth  sunk 
in  one  end  and  a  long  iron  chain  stretch¬ 
ing  up  along  a  groove  built  of  boards— - 
and  Heaven  only  knew  what  was  pulling 
it  up.  On  the  bank  was  a  stout,  jolly¬ 
looking  man,  whose  red,  kind  face  lookec 
familiar  to  Chad,  as  he  ran  down  shout¬ 
ing  a  welcome  to  the  Squire.  Then  the 
raft  slipped  along  another  raft,  Tom 
sprang  aboard  it  with  the  grape-vine 
cable,  and  the  school-master  leapec 
aboard  with  another  cable  from  the 
stern. 

“Why,  boy,”  cried  the  stout  man. 
“Where’s  yo’  dog?”  Then  Chad  recog¬ 
nized  him,  for  he  was  none  other  than  the 
cattle-dealer  who  had  given  him  Jack. 

“I  left  him  at  home.” 

“Is  he  all  right?” 

“Yes — I  reckon.” 

“Then  I’d  like  to  have  him  back 
again.” 

Chad  smiled  and  shook  his  head. 

“Not  much.” 

“Well,  he’s  the  best  sheep-dog  on 
earth.” 

The  raft  slowed  up,  creaking — slower 
— straining  and  creaking,  and  stopped. 
The  trip  w^as  over,  and  the  Squire  hac 
made  his  “?-ecord,”  for  the  red-faced  man 
whistled  incredulously  when  the  old  man 
told  him  what  day  he  had  left  Kingdom 
Come.  {Continued  Next  Week.) 

■  ■■■'-  .  .sTr.;  ■  -  ^ 
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MacMillan 
and 

His  Crew 
Wear 

The 
Old  Reliable 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

Browns  Beach  Jacket 

They  have  found  the  jacket  “so  entire¬ 
ly  satisfactory  and  comfortably  warm” 
that  they  experience  real  pleasure  in 
wearing  it  in  the  Arctic  regions.  Just 
the  cold  prevention  for  the  outdoor 
man.  Made  of  strong,  windproof  knit 
cloth  with  knit-in  wool  fleece  lining, 
and  is  cut  to  fit  snugly  without  bind¬ 
ing.  Three  styles — coat  with  or  with- 
I  out  collar,  and  vest. 

Ash  Your  Dealer 

BROWN’S  BEACH  JACKET  CO., 
Worcester,  Massachusetts 


EDWUiDS  ROOFINC 


BICC  EST  VALU  E '  LOWEST  COST 


Buy  your  metal  roofing,  shingles,  Spanish  tile, 
sidings,  etc.,  DIRECT  from  the  world’s  largest 
manufacturer  of  sheet  metal  building  materials,  at 
BIG  SAVINGS.  Thousands  of  satisfied  users. 
We  own  OUT  own  rolling  mills.  Enormous  output 
insures  lowest  production  costs.  Factory-to-con- 
sumer  plan  makesprices  rock  bottom.  You  get  the 
benefit.  Many  varieties.  Edwards  metal  roofs  last 
longer,  look  better.  Resist  rust,  fire  and  lightning. 
Roofing,  shingles,  etc.,  of  COPPER  BEARING 
STEEL  at  special  prices.  This  steel  stands  the 
acid  test.  Outlasts  the  building  to  which  applied. 

Ready  Made  Garages  and  Buildings 

Low  in  cost.  Easily  erected.  Permanent.  Good 
looking.  All  types  and  sizes  to  suit  your  purse  and 
purpose.  Now’s  the  time  for  action.  Write  for  Roof- 
mm  VRITir  mmm  Material  Book  No. 

and  for  Garage  Book. 

EDWMIDS  MFG.  CO. 

BOOKS  1012-1062  Butler  St., 

ESTIMATES  Cincinnati^  Ohio 


LUMBER 

$12  Per  1000  Ft. 

Biggest  wrecking  sale  of  1928  now  going  on  at  our 
Camp  Meade  Branch. 

Excellent  second  hand  lumber  consisting  of  second 
hand  Yellow  Pine  Flooring,  second  hand  Sneathing, 
all  nails  drawn  out,  at  $12.00  per  1000  board  feet. 
Also  Y'ellow  Pine  2x4 — 2x6 — 2x8  and  2x10,  lengths 
8  to  18  feet.  Like  new  at  $22.00  per  1000  feet. 
Hundreds  of  other  bargains  in  doors,  windows, 
roofing,  millwork,  etc. 

Call  in  person  at  our  branch  the  Camp  Meade 
Salvage  Co.,  at  Camp  Meade,  Md.,  or  send  list  for 
freight  prepaid  prices.  Ask  for  Catalog  No.  AA32. 

FRANK  HARRIS  SONS  CO.,  INC. 

6TH  AND  JACKSON  STREETS,  CAMDEN,  N.  J. 


BERMUDA 


It  is  lovely  now 


f 


Bermuda,  with  its  wonderful 
climate,  beckons  you  now. 
Get  another  taste  of  summer  in  a 
delightful  little  foreign  isle  where 
everything  is  at  its  best  for  rest 
or  for  recreation. 

Low  Summer  Rates 
Still  Apply 

8-day  inclusive  tours  $102.  (up) 

Magnificent  new  quadruple-screxv 
M.S.  “BERMUDA”  (20,000  tons)  un¬ 
surpassed  in  luxury  by  any  ship 
afloat,  alternates  m  semi-weekly 
service  with  twin-screw  S.S.  “FORT 
VICTORIA”  (14,000  tons). 

FURNESS 

Bermuda  Line 

34  Whitehall  Street,  or  uptown  office.  565  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  or  any  authorized  agent. 


The  Service  Bureau 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


The  Holstein  Registry  Association  Again 


WE  recently  received  several  in¬ 
quiries  concerning  the  Holstein 
Registry  Association  of  Harrisburg, 
Pa.  This  has  been  commented  on  be¬ 
fore  in  American  Agriculturist  but 
we  are  again  repeating  the  information 
for  the  benefit  of  our  subscribers.  We 
understand  that  the  Harrisburg  Hol¬ 
stein  Association  was  started  by  a 
group  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
operation  of  the  old  association.  While 
we  have  no  quarrel  with  the  men  who 
started  this  association,  it  has  been 
our  opinion  that  Holstein  breeders  will 
be  better  served  by  remaining  with  the 
old  association.  Our  reasons  for  this 
are: 

1.  Several  states,  including  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Michi¬ 
gan,  have  ruled  that  certificates  of 
registration  with  this  association  will 
not  be  accepted  to  certify  that  the  ani¬ 
mal  is  pure  bred  when  paying  TB 
indemnities. 

2.  It  is  believed  in  many  quarters 
that  the  new  association  will  have 
difficulty  in  building  up  the  number 
of  animals  registered  to  a  point  where 
it  will  figure  in  the  picture  to  any  ap¬ 
preciable  extent.  We  are  giving  this 
information  to  guide  Holstein  breeders 
in  their  decision  as  to  which  associa¬ 
tion  to  use. 


are  absolutely  sure  of  the  integrity  of 
the  firm  you  are  dealing  with.  The 
Service  Bureau  stands  ready  at  any 
time  to  be  of  assistance  to  you  and 
even  though  it  may  be  a  little  extra 
work  to  obtain  a  report  from  us,  it  is 
better  to  be  sure  than  sorry. 


Hosiery  Company  Did  Not 
Make  Good 

“An  agent  of  the  Certified  Hosiery 
Company  of  Newark,  N.  J.  came  around 
offering  six  pairs  of  stockings  for  36.40. 
Myself  and  several  neighbors  gave  him 
orders  and  later  we  received  only  four 
pairs  for  the  same  price.  We  wrote  to 
the  company  about  it  and  they  said  the 
salesman  was  new  and  had  made  a  mis¬ 
take.  We  think  we  are  entitled  to  these 
extra  stockings  inasmuch  as  our  order 
calls  for  this  amount.” 

After  taking  up  this  complaint 
with  the  Certified  Hosiery  Com¬ 
pany  they  promised  to  send  the  addi¬ 
tional  number  of  stockings  if  we 
would  send  them  the  receipts  from  the 
customers  showing  that  they  were 
promised  this  amount.  The  receipts 
being  the  only  proof  our  subscribers 
had,  we  naturally  did  not  comply  with 
this  request,  but  we  did  send  exact 
duplicates  of  the  receipts  in  our  pos¬ 
session. 

We  are  sorry  to  say  that  the  Cer- 
.tified  Hosiery  Company  has  made  no 
effort  whatever  to  make  good  their 
promise.  Again  we  warn  our  readers 
against  signing  any  contract  or  agree¬ 
ment,  or  paying  any  money  unless  you 


Egg  Case  Dealer  Fails  to 
Keep  Promises 

“On  March  5th  myself  and  eight  neigh¬ 
bors  sent  a  combined  order  for  500  egg 
cases  to  Mr.  C.  W.  Naval,  260  N.  Clinton 
Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  We  sent  our  check 
for  360  with  the  order  and  up  to  the 
present  time  nothing  further  has  been 
heard  although  the  check  has  been 
cashed  by  Mr.  Naval.  Will  you  kindly 
advise  me  what  to  do.” 

After  writing  several  letters  to  Mr. 

Naval  without  receiving  a  reply,  we 
requested  the  co-operation  of  the  Buf¬ 
falo  Better  Business  Bureau.  They 
personally  visited  Mr.  Naval  who  gave 
various  excuses  for  not  being  able  to 
complete  the  order.  He  promised  that 
the  order  would  go  forward  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  date  but  that  date  came  and  went 
and  still  no  egg  cases  were  received. 

We  have  received  promise  after 
promise  hut  they  have  never  been  ful¬ 
filled  and  we  are  now  of  the  opinion 
that  our  subscribers  will  never  receive 
their  orders.  This  is  just  a  warning 
to  other  subscribers  who  may  be  in 
need  of  egg  cases  and  who  may  con¬ 
template  doing  business  with  Mr. 
Naval.  From  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  treated  the  above-mentioned  sub¬ 
scribers,  he  certainly  would  not  be  a 
safe  man  to  deal  with  in  the  future. 


Carbide  Orders  Not  Filled 

IN  a  recent  issue  we  gave  the  facts 
of  several  claims  we  had  received 
from  subscribers  who  had  sent  money 
to  Charles  A.  Brown  of  Mannsville, 
N.  Y.  for  orders  of  carbide.  These  or¬ 
ders  were  received  by  Mr.  Brown  but 
so  far  have  never  been  filled  nor  their 
money  refunded. 

Mr.  Brown  asked  for  an  extension  of 
time  until  he  could  straighten  out  his 
affairs  but  promised  to  make  good  on 
every  claim  several  months  ago.  Let¬ 
ters  addressed  to  him  of  late  remain 
unanswered  and  we  doubt  very  much 
if  we  will  be  successful  in  getting  the 
money  due  our  subscribers. 


“A  timid  person  would  rather  remain 
miserable  than  do  anything  unusual.” 
— Bertrand  Russell. 


Cumberland  County,  N,  J.,  Man  Gets  Chicken  Thief  Reward 


IT  paid  George  Bates  of  Bridgeton, 
N.  J.,  to  act  on  his  suspicions  where 
chicken  thieving  was  concerned.  It 
was  the  means  of  his  receiving  the 
twenty-five  dollar  reward  given  by 
Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  publisher  of 
AMERICAN  Agriculturist  for  giving 
evidence  which  led  to  the  arrest,  con¬ 
viction  and  imprisonment  of  Frank 
Westcott  and  Stella  Steelman  for 
stealing  chickens. 

Mr.  Bates  heard  that  a  man  had 
bought  118  chickens  for  the  very  low 
price  of  $25.  Realizing  that  this  was 


far  below  market  price,  he  notified  the 
State  Police  at  Shiloh.  They  acted  on 
this  clue  and  arrested  Frank  Westcott 
and  Stella  Steelman  who  confessed  to 
about  15  chicken  thefts.  Both  were 
tried  and  received  a  four-year  sentence 
in  state  prison  at  Trenton. 

After  the  usual  checking  up  to  see 
that  the  conditions  governing  the  re¬ 
ward  had  been  met,  Mr.  Morgenthau 
awarded  the  twenty-five  dollars  to  Mr. 
Bates.  It  is  hoped  that  these  arrests 
will  clear  up  a  lot  of  chicken  stealing 
which  had  been  going  on  in  Cumber¬ 
land  County  for  at  least  three  months. 


Y, 


RED  HEAD, 

BRAND  -  r.  ^ 

Hunting  Clodie$ 

for  guar^teed 

protecj^n 


7 


Hunters 

and  fanners. 
Both  out  in  all 
kinds  of  weather. 
Rain  —  Storm — 
Snow.  Hunters 
wear  waterproof 
hunting  clothes.  So 
do  farmers!  Thou¬ 
sands  of  them  are  now 
wearing  a  RED  HEAD 
BRAND  Hunting  Coat 
every  day. 

Here’s  a  coat  that  will 
keep  you  warm  and  dry 
in  the  stifiest  raizu  You 
will  like  it  because  it’s 
comfortable,  too.  Large 
and  roomy.  Plenty  of 
handy  pockets.  And  a 
bear  for  wear— will  out¬ 
last  two  or  three  ordi¬ 
nary  coats  or  overalls. 
SiAsk  your  sporting 
goods  or  hardware 
dealer  to  show  you  a 
RED  HEAD  BRAND 
Hunting  Coat.  The 
price  is  low. 


Write  today  for  free  circular  describ¬ 
ing  complete  line  of  RED  HEAD 
BRAND  Hunting  Clothes,  Guri  Cases, 
and  canvas  and  leather  equipment. 

Ask  for  circular  No.  A 

ALWARD-ANDERSON-SOUTHARD  CO. 

Inc.  1915 

925-29  W.  Chicago  Avenue 
Chicago,  III. 

RED  HEAD  WILL  RAIN  SHED 


TRADE 


MARK 


Insist  on  the 

White  Carton 

Note  package  at 
right — pictureof  one 
horse  only :  Just  2worda 
— Caustic  Balsam. 

Now  Made  in  U.S.A. 
Penetrating,  soothing 
and  healing — an  unex¬ 
celled  liniment,  coun¬ 
ter-irritant  or  blister, 
for  veterinary  and 
human  ailments. 

Large  bottle  (Lasts  long 
time) — $2.00. 

All  druffpists  or  direct. 
Lawrence- WilliamsCo. 

Sole  proprietors 
and  distributors 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


BALSAM 


4  RtiiaU*  ^ 

UNIMEX  ^ 

OR  BLISTER 
BOfTOrhU***  *^**i°3 


PRICE  c-ess--- 


CAUSTIC 

BALSAM 


KGMOIIEY 


^PVLUNG 

STUMPS 


Send  today  for  Big  Free  illustrated  book  aod 
special  cut  price  offer  on  Hercules  Stump  Puh 
lers.  Learn  how  you  can  clear  your  Ir-*'" 

"  Quickly  and  cheaply,  then  make 
biff  money  pultfnff  stumpa 
for  neiffhbors.  K>p-\ 
loffle  of  Iowa  made  ' 

$10,000  in  sparetime*  < 

It’s  easy.  Write  Qaick 
HERCULES  MFG.  CO., 

1 423 -29th  St.,  Centerville.  Iowa 


CDCC  rflTAI  nn 

■  vn  I  riLUU  save  money  on  Farm 

Trucks,  Wagons  and  Trailers,  also 
Wheels  —  steel 
or  wood — to 
fit  any  run-i 
ning  gear,  ori 
Trailer.  Send” 
for  it  today. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  2  Elm  St.,  Quincy,  Ilk 


■  COOPERATIVE  ■  ■  ■' 

GRANGE  LEAGUE  FEDERATION  EXCHANGE,  INC. 

ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


To  Patrons  and  Friends  of  the  G.L.F.: 

Since  it  was  incorporated  in  1920,  the  volume  of 
purchasing  through  the  G.L.F.  has  grown  from  less  than 
13,000,000,  during  the  first  year  of  its  operation,  to  over 
120,000,000  per  annxirn  at  the  present  time. 

During  this  period,  there  has  been  practically  no 
additional  stock  Issued.  After  getting  away  to  a  bad  start 
and  losing  some  money,  the  G.L.F.  is  now  firmly  established 
on  a  dividend-paying  basis  and  is  carrying  a  surplus  of 
better  than  over  the  $772»000  that  has  been  paid 

in  for  stock.  This,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  has  con¬ 
stantly  delivered  to  its  patrons  supplies  of  the  highest 
quality  at  very  considerable  price  savings. 

Growing  demands  for  G.L.F.  Service,  with  conse¬ 
quent  increased  needs  for  working  capital,  make  it  seem 
prudent  -  even  if  not  absolutely  necessary  at  this  time  - 
to  issue  the  balance  of  the  authorized  stock  of  the  corpor¬ 
ation.  This  amounts  to  around  40,000  shares  at  $5 

During  the  last  half  of  September,  these  40,000 
shares  were  divided  among  nearly  6OO  G.L.F.  Agent-Buyers 
with  the  request  that  they  arrange  for  their  sale  in  the 

communities  they  serve. 

•  \ 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  good  investment,  for  one 
that  promotes  the  interests  of  your  own  business,  and  for 
one  based  on  a  proven  system  of  purchasing  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  farm  supplies,  I  suggest  that  you  see  your  G.L.F.  Agent 
and  get  a  few  shares  of  this  stock. 

The  same  dividend  will  be  paid  on  it  next  June 
50th  as  on  stock  now  issued. 


Respectfully  yours 


October  1,  192S 


GENERAL  MANAGER 


$1.00  Per  Year 


October  13,  1928.^-^^^^ 

' 'sk  V* 


A  Visit  to  Aroost 

Steuben  Growers  Mix  Pleasure  and  Business  in  Old  New  England 


Editors^  Note — Here  is  another  one  of  the 
travel  stories,  zvhich  are  making  American 
Agricelturist  famous  for  its  interesting 
reading  as  zvell  as  its  valuable  helps  to  its 
readers. 

This  article  tells  of  a  visit  of  Nezju  York 
potato  grozvers  to  the  famous  Aroostook  po¬ 
tato  section  of  Maine — hut  you  do  not  have 
to  be  a  potato  grozvcr  to  enjoy  reading  it. 
Mr.  Stempfle,  the  Steuben  County  Agricul¬ 
tural  Agent,  has  been  especially  interested  for 
years  in  organizing  marketing  trips  of  various 
kinds  for  the  farmers  of  his  county  that  the'v 
may  see  first  hand  actual  conditions  in  the 
markets  and  in  other  sections,  and  thereby 
learn  best  hozv  to  meet  those  conditions. 

TO  potato  growers  a  region  that  pro¬ 
duces  a  fifty  million  dollar  crop  annual¬ 
ly  of  such  superior  quality  as  to  com¬ 
mand  a  premium  in  the  markets  is 
worth  going  a  thousand  miles  to  see.  And  so 
not  a  great  deal  of  persuasion  was  required 
to  organize  the  party  of  twenty-one  Steuben 
County  growers  who  left  home  early  in  the 
morning  of  September  qth  with  Aroostook 
County,  Maine,  as  their  destination.  For  the 
purpose  we  had  chartered  a  six  ton  Mack  bus 
that  operates  daily  between  Hath  and  Corning, 
The  route  was  to  Syracuse,  down  the  Cherry 
Valley  Turnpike  to  Albany  and  over  the 
i\Iohawk  Trail  -  to  Boston,  north  along  the 
coast  through  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  and  Port¬ 
land,  Me.  to  Bangor.  We  stopped  in  Albany 
just  long  enough  to  see  the  Capitol  building 


By  WILLIAM  STEMPFLE 

and  saw  the  sights  of  Boston  the  afternoon 
of  the  second  day. 

One  of  the  prettiest  views  of  the  entire  trip 
was  the  panorama  from  the  Customs  House 
Tower  in  Boston.  New  England  is  always 
interesting  with  its  neat  villages  and  the  ram¬ 
bling  farm  buildings  with  the  house  and  barn 
connected,  the  stone  fences  and  odd  one  horse 
wagons.  Folks  who  live  inland  always  enjoy 
the  ocean,  that  is  to  look  at  it,  and  a  pari 
of  the  route  is  along  the  seashore.  Maine  is 
a  vast  expanse  of  wooded  hills  and  valleys. 
The  landscape  is  bordered  with  a  rim  of  high 
hills  and  mountains  and  dotted  with  lakes.  On 
several  small  farms  in  this  rugged  region 
threshing  was  being  done  with  machines  that 
must  have  been  in  use  for  a  half  century.  We 
saw  several  yoke  of  oxen.  In  many  particu¬ 
lars  this  region  seemed  primitive. 

The  hills  of  the  Aroostook  section  are  low 
and  the  land  gently  rolling.  In  all  directions 
the  landscape  is  bordered  by  the 
timber-covered  hills  and  mountains, 
which  at  thirty  to  fifty  miles  distant, 
appear  a  beautiful  blue.  The  land¬ 
scape  is  dotted  with  an  occasional 
patch  of  woods,  but  all  of  the  cleared 
land  is  in  crop  and  the  large  fields  of 
potatoes,  hay  and  grain  give  a  beau¬ 
tiful  patchwork  appearance.  The 
soil  is  loamy,  more  silt  than  gravel. 

It  is  apparently  well  drained.  We 
were  told  that  the  top  soil  ranges  in 


depth  from  two  to  twenty  feet.  The  rotation 
is  potatoes,  oats  and  hay,  a  three-year  rotation 
and  one  which  is  changing  from  timothy  to 
clover.  It  is  common  practice  to  apply  a  ton 
of  high  analysis  fertilizer  to  the  acre.  The 
5-8-7  mixture  seems  to  be  in  favor.  Seed  is 
treated  by  the  cold  corrosive  sublimate  treat¬ 
ment.  The  job  is  done  quickly  by  using  a 
.battery  of  about  20  barrels  and  on  this  scale 
three  men  will  handle  one  hundred  barrels  of 
seed  in  a  day.  Planting  starts  around  the 
loth  of  May,  about  twenty  bushels  to  the 
acre,  rows  34  inches  apart  and  hills  spaced 
about  13  inches.  Maine  practices  high  ridg¬ 
ing  and  the  plants  are  twice  covered  with  a 
big  two-row  shovel.  Spraying  is  more  com¬ 
mon  than  dusting.  Strange  to  say,  they  use 
.two  nozzles  to  the  row  and  spray  only  four 
or  five  times.  At  the  experiment  station  we 
were  told  that  spraying  and  dusting  retards 
growth  and  is  recommended  only  as  a  means 
of  killing  insects  and  controlling  blight.  So 
{Continued  on  Page  8) 


(Above) — A  low  down  wagon 
commonly  used  for  drawing  pota¬ 
toes  in  Aroostook  County, 


(Left) — Left  to  right:  Earl 
Coye,  Frank  Krug,  N.  R.  Miller, 
Fred  Osborne,  Lee  Edwards,  Clar¬ 
ence  Landers,  A.  L.  Hanks,  Walter 
Sturdevant,  Aaron  Putnam,  John 
Sick,  Markus  Cook,  Joe  Kuhm, 
George  Wallace,  Murray  Barnes, 
Ray  Fairbrother,  Sam  Newman, 
George  Van  Warmer,  William 
Stempfle,  Rocky  Gabriel,  T.  M. 
Acker,  H.  L.  Hadnett,  Fayette 
Van  Wormes, 


Turn  to  Page  5  for  Pictures  of  the  Farm  Museum  at  Syracuse 
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Toughest.  Strong,est 
Boot  you  can  find! 

..and  feds  good  on  the  foot 


The  boot  that  ^'stands  the  gaff” 
because  made  in  one-piece  by  a 
patented  vulcanizing  process. 
Not  a  weak  spot  from  toe  to  top! 


Top  Notch 
Buddy  Boot 


Special  gum-driven  fabric  vamp 
and  leg  prevent  snagging  and 
cutting.  The  famous  ribs  or 
muscles,  another  exclusive  Top 
Notch  feature,  prevent  cracking. 


Extra  thick  soles  and  heels  of 
toughest  rubber  —  10-ply  tire- 
construction  back  stay — add 
months  to  the  wear. 


Get  your  money’s  worth.  Insist 
on  Top  Notch  Boots,  Arctics 
and  Rubbers. 


BEACON  FALLS  RUBBER  SHOE  CO. 
BEACON  FALLS  CONNECTICUT 


Atop/i 

A  GUARANTEE  pOTcm  OF  SERVICE 


BACKED  BY  28  YEARS  OF  MAKING  GOOD 


After 
FREE  TRIAL 

This  special  FREE  TRIAL  of¬ 
fer  is  good  only  until  we  have 
Wiict  Whool  It  In  agent  or  salesman  in  your 

•lllal  *¥  locality.  So  don’t  wait.  Here’s  your  chance 

Sinfl  Millcinfif  to  save  money  and  find  out  what  this  amaz- 

I’ll  put  this  4-Cow  Milker  m  fKEE  TRIAL. 

your  barn  on  FREE  TRIAL.  Youpaynothingdown.Thenifyouwanttokeepthe 
You  can  use  it — test  It-^  try  it  on  Page  Milker,  you  pay  only  $5  after  the  FKEE  TRIAL 
yourowncowsatourrisk before  and  the  balance  on  easy  monthly  terms.  Send  the 
vou  oav  US  a  cent.  Nothing  to  coupon  below  for  our  FREE  TRIAL  Offer  and  our 
in<;tall-— no  nine  lines  no  pul-  FREE  Milker  Catalog  today.  Catalog  shows  our 
install— no  pipe  lines  no  pui  entire  line  of  Gas  Engine,  Electric  and  Hand  pow- 
sator  valves  or  vacuum  tanks.  milkers  in  sizes  for  herds  of  6  cows  and  up. 

Iks  4  cows  all  together  or  separately.  Ibe 
test  and  best  milker  ever  invented  yet  ■ 

■  cheapest  to  buy  and  the  most  economical  n  KUttlUJii  r  AlxJii 

3wn.  ■  Dept.105  537  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 

‘VXIa.StA  Rnnk  g  piease  send  me  your  FREE  BOOK  containing  the  facts  O' 

iVrilC  lor  ISOOli.  ■  milking  machines  and  full  details  of  your  free  trial,  easy 

b  can’t  begin  to  tell  you  its  many  wonderful  5  payment  offer  on  the  Portable  Page  Milkers, 
nts  here — how  it  runs  6  hours  on  a  quart  of  _ 

i,  how  easy  it  is  to  clean — how  it  milks  as  _  ffame - - - - 

h  as  20  cows  in  a  half  hour.  So  send  today 

'  our  FREE  Milker  Catalog  that  tells  all  ^Address _ _ _ 

Dut  it.  Get  all  the  facts— the  whole  story  ■ 

3ut  this  new  wonder  PORTABLE  Milker.  ■  Dq  you  want  our  cream  separator  offer? - - 

ad  the  Courion  today.  5 

Would  you  like  to  be  a  USER  AGENT? 


Xt0*» 


Faster 
Better 
Cheaper 
Easier 
to  Clean 
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Reforest  Abandoned  Land 


Adirondacks  Tour  Emphasizes  Need  of  Trees 


A  FOUR-DAY  tour  of  the  state  and 
private  reforestation  plantations  in 
the  Adirondacks  was  made  September 
21-24  by  over  100  farm  bureau  mem¬ 
bers,  county  supervisors,  and  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  state  conservation  de¬ 
partment  and  the  colleges  of  forestry 
at  Cornell  and  Syracuse. 

The  tour  is  an  annual  affair  arrang¬ 
ed  by  the  farm  bureaus  and  the  con¬ 
servation  department  to  stimulate  in¬ 
terest  in  reforesting  abandoned  farm 
land  and  other  waste  areas  in  the 
state. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Amadon,  supervisor  of  re¬ 
forestation,  directed  the  tour.  Among 
those  -who  made  the  trip  were  E.  V. 
Underwood,  secretary  of  the  New  York 
State  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  W.  J. 
Howard,  supervisor  of  lands  and  for¬ 
ests;  the  county  supervisors  of  Essex, 
St.  Law’rence,  Lewis,  Otsego,  Chenan¬ 
go,  Wyoming,  Erie  and  Madison  coun¬ 
ties;  and  farm  bureau  members  and 
directors  from  Columbia,  Erie,  Chen¬ 
ango,  Otsego,  Wyoming,  St.  Lawrence, 
Washington,  and  Oswego  counties. 

The  itinerary  included  the  chief  state 
and  private  plantations  in  the  Adiron¬ 
dacks,  beginning  at  the  State  Tree 
Nursery  in  Saratoga  (said  to  he  the 
largest  in  the  world)  and  ending  up 
at  the  2000  acre  tract  between  Tupper 
Lake  and  White  Creek. 

High  Points  in  the  Tour 

In  Saratoga  county  the  tour  halted 
at  the  Luther  Preserve — 8000  acres  of 
land  abandoned  for  50  years  until  it 
was  reforested  by  T.  C.  Luther  and 
his  sons,  mainly  with  two-year  old 
seedlings  of  Scotch,  White  and  Red 
pine. 

At  Glens  Falls,  the  city  plantations 
on  watersheds  were  visited.  Since  1910 
over  2,200,000  trees  have  been  planted, 
the  biggest  watershed  planting  of  any 
city  in  the  state  outside  of  New  York 
City.  The  next  stop  was  the  Warren 
County  plantation  of  white  pine,  set 
out  six  years  ago. 

At  the  Pack  Demonstration  Forest, 

I  north  of  Warrensburg,  was  one  of  the 
most  impressive  sights  of  the  tour — 
an  acre  of  trees  250  years  old — 33  feet 
:n  circumference,  rising  160  feet  high, 
.his  single  acre  has  110,000  board  feet. 

Near  Chestertown  the  visitors  halted 
at  Remington  Lot,  a  splendid  example 
of  natural  pine  seeding,  after  60  years 
of  the  best  growing  conditions,  with  an 
acreage  per  acre  of  33,000  board  feet. 
Near  Loon  Lake  a  roadside  demonstra¬ 
tion  was  given  where  control  methods 
on  blister  rust,  costing  only  50  cents 
per  acre,  were  explained. 

At  Chapel  Pond  Notch  the  terrible 
destruction  caused  by  forest  fires  was 
observed.  The  fdrest  here  was  ravaged 
liy  a  bad  fire  in  1913  which  burned 


nearly  two  months  and  took  several 
hundred  men  to  get  it  under  control. 

While  the  splendid  work  of  the  rang¬ 
ers  is  now  reducing  the  burned  area 
each  year,  the  number  of  fires  increas¬ 
es,  ninety  per  cent  of  them  caused  by 
carelessness.  The  fire  loss,  however, 
is  one-tenth  of  the  loss  before  the  pres¬ 
ent  system  was  put  into  effect  20  years 
ago. 

At  the  Lake  Clear  Nursery  a  seed 
extracting  plant,  maintained  by  the 
state,  was  inspected.  This  plant  has  a 
capacity  of  3000  bushels  of  cones  and 
has  reduced  seed  costs  about  50  per 
cent. 

Near  Paul  Smith’s  the  tour  halted 
to  place  a  wreath  on  the  grave  of 
Clifford  R.  Pettis,  25  years  in  state  for¬ 
estry  service,  and  superintendent  of 
state  forests  from  1910  to  1927.  It 
was  through  his  efforts  chiefly  that  the 
state  now  furnishes  seedlings  to  farm¬ 
ers  at  a  nominal  cost. 


Short  Course  Graduates  In¬ 
crease  Farming  Returns 

NE  of  the  quickest  and  best  ways 
to  get  practical  training  in  the 
science  of  farming  is  through  the 
short  winter  courses  at  Cornell.  These 
courses  have  been  conducted  for  many 
years  and  there  are  many  farmers  in 
New  York  State  who  are  graduates 
of  the  Cornell  winter  courses  and  are 
successful  farmers  on  their  own  farms, 
A  study  of  records  of  many  of  these 
men  shows  that,  on  the  average,  the 
man  with  a  winter  course  training 
makes  a  net  income  for  his  work  of 
approximately  fifty  per  cent  more  than 
the  men  do  who  have  not  had  this 
training. 

The  winter  short  course  in  agricul¬ 
ture  will  begin  this  year  on  November 
7,  and  continue  for  twelve  weeks.  Tui¬ 
tion  is  free  to  any  resident  of  New 
York  State.  Any  one  can  take  the 
short  course  who  is  18  years  old  and 
who  has  completed  the  eighth  grade 
or  its  equivalent. 

Winter  course  students  may  take  a 
wide  range  of  subjects  including;  farm 
mechanics ;  the  feeding  and  breeding  of 
all  kinds  of  farm  animals;  soils  and 
farm  crops ;  control  of  insects  and  plant 
diseases;  floriculture;  farm  forestry; 
the  weather;  plant  breeding;  fruit 
growing;  vegetable  growing;  veterin¬ 
ary  medicine;  farm  management,  and 
marketing. 

There  are  five  professional  courses 
including:  poultry  keeping;  milk  plant 
operation;  fruit  growing;  flower  grow¬ 
ing;  and  vegetable  gardening.  There 
is  also  a  course  in  general  farming 
and  in  addition  to  these,  the  college 
has  added  two  new  courses,  one  in 
power  machinery  and  farm  mechanics, 
and  the  other  a  course  in  handling  and 
marketing  cabbage  and  potatoes. 


A  red  pine  grove  planted  in  1910  as  a  part  of  the  Gloversville  Municipal 
forest.  The  picture  was  taken  in  1925,  (Courtesy  New  York  State  Con¬ 
servation  Department). 
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When  Will  the  Long  Lane  Turn? 

Some  Reflections  On  the  Hard  Times  On  the  Farm 
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By  JARED  VAN  WAGENEN,  JR. 


The  Great  Agricultural  Depression  which 
every  body  talks  about  is  now  more  than 
eight  years  old.  It  was  early  summer  of  millions  of  honest  and  industrious  men  would 

1920  when  very  suddenly  the  bottom  fell  voice  an  insistent  demand  that  Government  do 
out  of  the  agricultural  price  structure  and  just  a  something  in  their  behalf. 

few  months  later  industry  as  a  whole  exper-  I  have  at  this  time  no  remote  wish  to  add  to 
ienced  the  unpleasant  happen-  the  millions  of  words  that  have  been  written 


and  must  be  sold  at  a  price  which  puts  us  below 
the  economic  level  of  the  rest  of  the  couniry. 
We  shall  get  farm  relief  when  it  comes  by  the 
operation  of  the  well  known  law  of  the  Survival 
of  the  Fittest  and  that  when  enough  lazy  farmers 
and  inefficient  farmers  and  farmers  on  poor  land 
and  farmers  whose  heart  is  not  really  in  the  job 
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mgs  which  went  with  the  post-  concerning  the  various  demands  and  measures  are  crowded  out  then  we  men  who  have  grit 
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war  deflation.  Let 
us  not  forget  that 
the  farmer  did  not 
suffer  alone  but 
that  during  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  1920 
and  much  of  the 
following  year 
business  in  general 

Ured  Van  Wagenen,  Jr.  troubks  of  itS 

own.  That  industrial  collapse  seems 
to  have  been  pretty  well  forgotten 
but  what  mystifies  and  discourages 
and  perhaps  sometimes  embitters  the 
farmer  is  this :  that  whereas  most 
industry  after  a  sharp  panic  present¬ 
ly  got  on  its  feet  again  and  has  now  - 

behind  it  a  long  period  of  almost 
jubilant  progress  and  prosperity,  the  agricultural 
depression  still  lingers  and  while  the  farmer  as 
always  looks  hopefully  into  the  future  he  cannot 
always  feel  certain  that  the  eagerly  awaited  new 
day  has  really  dawned. 

What  our  economists  politely  call  the  “Neces¬ 
sary  agricultural  readjustment”  has  proved  a 
painful  and  surely  a  surprisingly  long-drawn- 
out  process.  I  doubt  if  in  1920  the  most  pessi¬ 
mistic  prophet  of  gloom  would  have  ventured 
the  prediction  that  after  eight  years,  agricultural 
relief  would  be  a  burning  political  issue  and  that 


Change  Has  Been  Busy 

Here  L  a  different  kind  of  article  from  Mr.  Van  Wagenen’s  pen 
than  you  have  been  reading,  but  it  is  just  as  good,  and  it  will 
make  you  think.  We  believe  he  has  named  many  of  the  causes 
of  farmers  hard  times.  They  can  all  be  summed  up  in  one  word, 
“change”.  Never  in  all  the  world’s  history  have  there  been  so  many 
and  such  radical  changes  in  every  line  and  especially  in  farming  as 
there  have  been  in  the  last  twenty-five  to  fifty  years.  These 
changes  are  going  to  continue  to  come,  and  the  only  man  in  farming 
or  any  other  industry  who  can  succeed  will  be  the  one  who  is  quick 
enough  and  progressive  enough  to  change  his  policies  and  his  practices 
to  meet  the  constantly  changing  conditions.  It  is  obvious,  for  example, 
that  the  farmer  who  continues  to  grow  hay  in  large  quantities  when 

there  is  no  longer  any  market  for  hay  will  soon  be  out  of  business _ 

The  Editors. 


that  vex  Congress  and  bring  premature  gray  hair 
to  the  gentlemen  with  political  ambitions  but  will 
you  let  me  say  in  passing  that  I  have  a  personal 
philosophy  of  this  question  which  is  delightfully 
simple  and  at  the  same  time  satisfying — to  me. 
Stripped  of  all  unnecessary  verbosity  it  is  just 
this :  We  have  an  agricultural  depression  for 
the  very  good  reason  that  in  America  we  have 
so  many  farmers  and  such  efficient  farmers  and 
so  many  hundred  thousand  square  miles  of  agri¬ 
cultural  land  that  food  is  raised  in  such  amounts 
that  it  is  the  cheapest  commodity  in  the  world 


enough  to  hang  on — we  shall  come 
to  our  own.  I  don’t  know  when 
this  millenial  period  will  arrive  but 
I  am  sure  it  is  on  the  way.  There 
are  certain  signs  that  it  may  be  al¬ 
most  due.  But  while  we  are  wait¬ 
ing  for  this  devoutly-to-be-wished 
consummation  to  take  place,  it  will 
do  no  hurt  to  examine  a  few  of  the 
special  factors  which  seem  to  be 
holding  back  our  deliverance. 

Let  me  say  in  advance  that  the 
things  of  which  I  shall  speak  are 
matters  that  we  can  do  very  little 
about.  They  are  simply  changes 
which  are  a  part  of  the  restless  age 
—  in  which  we  live. 

The  most  evident  depressing  in¬ 
fluence  in  agriculture  is  the  coming  of  the  Gaso¬ 
line  Age.  I  am  not  thinking  primarily  of  the 
increased  area  of  land  which  has  been  brought 
under  cultivation  because  of  tfie  tractor.  Prob¬ 
ably  we  tend  to  over-emphasize  the  importance 
of  this.  _  It  is  on  the  other  hand  hard  to  ex¬ 
aggerate  the  importance  of  the  results  that  flow 
from  the  elimination  of  our  great  army  of 
horses.  Already  w'e  find  it  hard  to  remember 
what  a  host  they  made  in  every  big  city  and 
how  universal  they  were  in  every  small  town. 
{Continued  on  Page  24) 


A  Whole  Dairy  From  One  Cow 

What  Careful  Records,  Breeding  and  Care  Did  For  This  Dairyman 

By  LYLE  E.  WELLS 


The  keener  the  competition  in  any  field 
the  more  interested  every  one  is  in  the 
leading  man  (only  this  happens  to  be 
cows).  That  is  why  all  wide-awake  dairymen 
in  the  country  are  particularly  interested  just 
now  in  the  herd  of  Holstein-Friesians  at  Trulea 
Stock  Farm  owned  and  managed  by  George  I.. 
True  of  Adams  Basin,  N.  Y.  This  herd  has  led 
the  state  in  both  average  milk  and  also  fat  pro¬ 
duction  for  December,  1927,  and  the  first  seven 
months  of  the  year  1928;  a  record  which  no 
other  herd  has  accomplished  in  the  history  of 
dairy  improvement  work — a  record  of  high 
standings  in  which  over  thirteen  hundred  herds 
are  competing  for  first  place.  This  achievement 
is  the  result  of  years  of  careful  breeding,  careful 
testing  and  careful  feeding,  bringing  a  steadily 
increasing  production  of  both  milk  and  fat.  The 
following  table  will  show  briefly 
this  increase  during  the  past  five 
years  with  no  attempt  to  compare 
Trulea  Farm  herd  with  other  herds. 

Average  Production  Per  Cow 

Testing  Year  Lbs.  of  Milk  Lbs.  of  Fat 

1923-1924  10812  ‘  382.8 

1924-1925  12421  442.2 

1925-1926  12814  486.4 

1926-1927  15957  591.7 

^  1927-1928  *15099  549.0 

^ffote;  The  slight  drop  in  milk  and  fat  production 
's  due  to  the  changing  of  some  cows  from  spring 
fall  freshening. 

At  present  the  herd  numberb 
t'venty-two  head  while  eleven  years 
it  consisted  of  one  “good  look- 
calf,  officially  known  as  Aagie 
Pietertje  of  Livonia  Star  but  com- 
monly  spoken  of,  and  hereinafter  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  “Star”.  Mr.  True 
bought  Star  when  she  was  two 
jeeeks  old  from  Ashley  Price  of 
Livonia,  N.  Y.  She  is  the  daughter 
a  30  lb.  bull  of  King  of  the 


Pontiacs  and  Hengervald  DeKol  breeding  and 
out  of  an  untested  dam.  Now'  90  per  cent  of 
the  entire  herd  is  descended  from  Star.  The 
main  point  in  breeding  from  the  beginning  has 
been  to  increase  not  only  milk  production  but 
also  the  percent  of  butter  fat.  In  the  main  this 
was  accomplished  by  using  only  sires  from  dams 
having  thirty  pound  or  equivalent  heifer  records 
with  a  high  percent  of  fat. 

The  first  sire  used  was  Sir  Veeman  Rex 
Pontiac  Valdessa  son  of  Yates  Farm’s  King  Val- 
dessa  Korndyke,  a  bull  whose  dam  made  a  record 
of  38  lbs.  of  butter  in  seven  days  with  a  5.4  per 
cent  fat  test.  Rex’s  dam  at  27  months  made  a 
25.64  pound  record  with  a  4.5  per  cent  test  of 
fat.  The  next  sire  was  Sir  Cornicopia  Posch 


“Star"  nearly  ready  to  start  her  tenth  lactation  period  with  a  grand  total 
of  106,344  lbs.  milk  and  4408.03  lbs.  fat  for  the  previous  nine. 


Butter  Boy  son  of  Korndyke  Butter  Boy  and 
grandson  of  DeKol  2nd  Butter  Boy  3rd.  The 
dam  had  a  33  lb.  A.  R.  record  with  a  4.5  per 
cent  test,  and  was  of  the  same  line  of  breedinu' 
as  Ormsby  Korndyke  Lad.  The  third,  and  one 
of  the  present  herd  sires  is  King  Echo  Posch 
Pontiac,  grandson  of  Avon  Pontiac  Echo  who 
was  a  son  of  May  Echo  Sylvia,  the  world’s 
champion  milk  producer  from  7  to  120  da3^s. 
King  Echo  Posch  Pontiac’s  dam  made  a  record 
of  323/<  lbs.  of  butter  with  a  3.8  per  cent  test, 
and  an  A.  R.  O.  record  for  365  da^'S  at  five 
years,  of  1008  lbs.  of  butter  and  21528  lbs.  of 
milk.  The  first  sire.  Sir  Veeman  Rex  Pontiac 
Valdessa,  is  being  retained  in  the  herd  to  be 
bred  to  the  daughters  of  King  Echo  I’osch 
Pontiac. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  points  in 
the  management  of  this  herd  has 
been  careful  feeding  in  all  lines,  i.  c. 
grain,  hay,  ensilage  and  pasture. 
The  governing  theory  in  grain  feed¬ 
ing  has  been  to  keep  the  ratio  of 
grain  fed  to  milk  produced  in  the 
relation  of  one  to  three,  with  a  slight 
but  consistent  tendency  toward  de¬ 
crease  in  the  protein  content  of  the 
ration.  In  the  year  of  1923-1924, 
the  protein  content  of  the  grain  fed 
averaged  22  per  cent  while  in  1927- 
1928,  it  averaged  only  18  per  cent. 

Right  here  it  might  be  of  interest 
to  note  the  change  in  cost  of  Trulea 
Farm  milk  production,  which  was 
achieved  through  careful  study  and 
analysis  of  the  results  obtained  by 
the  cow  testing  association.  In 
i9'^3-i924.  for  every  dollar 
^Continued  on  Page  10), 
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Thought  for  the  Week: 

Oh  the  years  of  life  that  have  drifted  by, 
And  the  good  we  might  have  done 
Lost  without  a  sigh, 

Love  that  we  might  have  saved,  with  but 
A  single  word. 

Thoughts  conceived  but  never  penned. 
Perishing  unheard. 

Take  this  proverb  to  thine  heart.  Oh 
Take  and  hold  it  fast. 

The  mill  will  never  grind  again  with 
The  water  that  has  past. 

— Sarah  Doudney. 


What  Are  Farmers  Going  to  Do 
for  Doctors? 

HE  other  day  we  sat  in  a  little  conference  of 
district  superintendents  of  schools,  and  heard 
one  of  them  tell  of  visiting  a  small  district 
back  in  the  hills  where  the  people  for  the  most 
part  were  very  poor.  He  arrived  at  the  school- 
house  at  the  same  time  as  a  doctor  who  was 
there  to  make  the  annual  medical  examination 
of  the  pupils.  The  doctor  told  the  superintend¬ 
ent  after  this  examination  that  out  of  eighteen 
or  twenty  pupils  in  the  school  at  least  twelve 
of  them  were  in  crying  need  of  immediate  medi¬ 
cal  attention  for  their  tonsils  and  adenoids. 

“But,”  said  the  doctor,  “few  of  these  children 
will  ever  get  this  attention  because  their  parents 
are  too  poor  to  have  the  work  done  and  in  the 
country  there  is  no  free  hospital  service  to  take 
care  of  such  cases.  So  some  of  these  twelve 
children  will  die  as  a  result  of  ill  health,  and 
will  be  more  liable  to  other  serious  diseases ; 
some  of  them  will  have  their  intelligence  im¬ 
paired  by  the  large  tonsils,  and  all  will  be  af¬ 
flicted  with  colds  and  more  or  less  ill  health  all 
of  their  lives.” 

This  story  of  this  particular  situation  by  the 
district  superintendent  led  to  a  general  discus¬ 
sion  in  the  group  of  the  whole  question  of  medi¬ 
cal  service  in  the  country.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  where  there  used  to  be  three  or  four  prac¬ 
ticing  physicians  there  are  now  none,  or  one  or 
two  old  men.  When  these  old  country  doctors 
are  gone,  there  is  no  one  to  take  their  place. 

Possibly  not  quite  so  many  are  needed  as  be¬ 
fore  the  days  of  the  automobile,  but  what  about 
the  mother  in  childbirth,  or  sudden  and  terrible 
sickness  of  any  kind  way  back  in  the  hills,  from 
ten  to  twenty  miles  from  the  nearest  doctor,  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  with  a  blizzard  howling 
and  the  roads  drifted  full?  This  is  not  an  ex¬ 
aggerated  picture,  but  such  cases  have  occurred 


in  American  Agriculturist  territory  many 
times  every  winter  in  recent  years. 

What  is  the  answer? 

The  State  is  making  the  qualifications  of  the 
doctors  so  difficult  that  it  takes  from  eight  to 
ten  years  before  a  doctor  can  begin  to  practice, 
and  an  investment  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  his 
education.  Young  doctors,  therefore,  can  no 
longer  afford  to  settle  in  country  districts  for 
what  farm  people  can  afford  to  pay  in  medical 
fees.  These  doctors  go  to  the  cities. 

The  only  help  for  the  situation  as  we  see  it  is 
for  the  State  to  establish  adequate  hospital  fa¬ 
cilities  in  every  county,  and  also  a  State  aid  fund 
to  help  pay  the  country  doctors’  salaries. 

Maybe  these  are  not  the  real  remedies ;  they 
are  the  only  ones  we  can  see.  What  do  you 
think  about  it?  We  will  be  glad  to  have  letters 
from  our  readers  discussing  this  distressing  prob¬ 
lem  of  medical  service  in  the  country. 


Master  Farmer  Project  Emphasizes 
Importance  of  Agriculture 

EPRESENTATIVES  are  busy  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  visiting  Master  Farmer  nominees 
and  the  task  will  soon  be  completed.  The 
final  selections  made  by  the  judges  will  be  men 
who  fully  meet  the  high  standards  in  farming, 
citizenship  and  home  life  that  have  been  set  for 
this  great  movement.  It  is  encouraging  to  find 
so  many  prominent  business  and  professional 
men  throughout  America  not  farmers  who  are 
interested  in  the  Master  Farmer  movement, 
showing  that  this  project  will  make  it  possible 
to  emphasize  the  merits  of  the  great  occupation 
or  profession  of  agriculture.  The  leading  arti¬ 
cle  in  the  September  29th  issue  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  mentioned  the  Master  Farmers 
and  the  newspapers  have  had  much  to  say  about 
them.  A  farmer  can  have  no  higher  ambition 
than  to  be  recognized  sometime  as  a  Master 
Farmer,  If  he  does  not  make  the  grade  the  first 
year,  he  very  likely  will  be  able  to  make  it  in 
years  to  come. 

You  may  be  surprised  when  you  learn  the  list 
of  names  of  those  who  have  been  designated  to 
find  one  of  your  humble  neighbors  in  the  list. 
A  Master  Farmer  is  not  necessarily  the  man  who 
has  a  lot  of  money.  He  is  not  necessarily  a 
man  well  known  in  public  life.  He  may  be  either 
of  these,  but  what  we  are  more  interested  in  is 
the  man  who  has  been  quietly  successful  in  his 
own  business  and  above  all  who  has  established 
a  happy  home  and  is  well  loved  by  his 
neighbors. 


Horses  Will  Soon  Be  High 

YOU  will  be  interested,  as  we  were,  in  Mr. 
Van  Wagenen’s  comments  in  the  article  in 
this  issue  to  the  effect  that  the  disappearing 
horse  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  farmers’  hard 
times,  and  His  further  statement  that  this  decline 
in  the  number  of  horses  has  been  checked.  We 
believe  this  is  true.  At  least  some  horse  power 
is  still  absolutely  necessary  in  city  work  and  on 
the  majority  of  farms.  The  tendency  has  been 
to  cease  raising  horses  in  recent  years  so  that 
when  the  present  stock  dies  off  there  is  sure  to 
be  a  grave  shortage.  Far-sighted  farmers  and 
horse  breeders  have  taken  note  of  this  situation 
and  have  already  started  to  raise  colts  which 
are  sure  to  be  high  priced  when  they  are  grown. 
This  is  particularly  true  if  horses  of  the  heavy 
draft  type  are  raised. 

The  Percheron  Society  of  America  reports 
that  the  sales  of  Percheron  stallions  have  in¬ 
creased  II  per  cent,  stallion  registrations  14  per 
cent,  and  mare  sales  5  per  cent  in  the  period  since 
last  November  i,  as  compared  with  the  same 
period  a  year  ago.  The  tendency  toward  this 
better  and  heavier  class  of  horses  is  shown  also 
by  the  fact  that  1384  persons  have  recently 
bought  Percheron  stallions  and  mares  who  never 
owned  this  stock  before. 

We  believe  fully  in  the  use  of  modern  power 
and  machinery  wherever  it  can  be  practically 


applied  in  farm  work,  but,  in  the  enthusiasm  for 
gasoline  power,  let  us  not  forget  to  plan  for 
necessary  horse  power  also. 

When  Was  the  Best  Time  to  Live? 

FAVORITE  and  interesting  argument 
among  a  lot  of  folks  is  whether  the  old  times 
or  the  modern  times  are  better.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is,  at  what  period  in  our  history  could  one 
get  the  most  happiness  out  of  life?  Was  it  be¬ 
fore  the  American  Revolution,  in  the  old  pioneer 
days;  was  it  preceding  or  after  the  Civil  War; 
was  it  during  the  opening  of  the  great  American 
West;  or  is  it  right  now? 

In  other  words,  if  you  could  have  your  choice, 
when  would  you  have  liked  best  to  live,  and 
why? 

This  ought  to  make  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  contests  we  have  ever  held,  and  we  would 
like  to  have  letters  from  both  old  and  young. 
For  the  best  letter  we  will  pay  $5.00,  for  the 
second  best  $3.00,  and  for  all  the  others  we  can 
use  we  will  pay  $1.00  each.  Do  not  make  them 
too  long.  Letters  that  say  the  most  in  shortest 
space  will  be  given  the  most  consideration  by  the 
judges.  The  contest  closes  December  8.  Send 
your  letters  to  American  Agriculturist,  461- 
4th  Avenue,  New  York  City, 


The  Market  Pays  for  What  It  Wants 

RECENT  letter  from  a  producer  comment¬ 
ed  on  the  present  “unreasonable”  price  for 
potatoes.  The  price  is  unreasonably  low 
when  compared  to  production  costs.  It  is  al¬ 
so  too  low  from  the  angle  of  the  consumer, 
who  made  no  outcry  about  the  high  potato 
prices  last  year.  At  the  same  time,  nothing 
will  be  gained  by  blaming  the  buyer.  An  over¬ 
supply  of  any  product  always  lowers  the  price, 
especially  if  it  is  a  perishable  product,  or  is 
dumped  on  the  market  faster  than  it  can  be 
absorbed. 

Market  demands  are  changing.  There  is  lit¬ 
tle  profit,  for  example,  in  continuing  to  produce 
more  timothy  hay  than  the  city  market  needs. 
There  is  also  small  logic  in  increasing  potato 
acreage  because  the  price  was  good  the  previous 
year.  It  will  be- equally  unsatisfactory  to  in¬ 
crease  milk  prices  so  long  as  the  better  price 
increases  production. 

The  whole  marketing  situation  points  to  two 
facts ; 

1.  There  will  never  be  a  price  for  any  farm 
product  that  will  allow  everyone  to  make  a  prof¬ 
it.  The  balance  between  supply  and  demand  is 
always  such  that  a  man  must  produce  with 
efficiency  above  the  average  in  order  to  be  pros¬ 
perous. 

2.  The  producer  who  studies  the  demand  side 
of  the  market  will  profit  from  it.  There  is 
always  a  sale  for  almost  anything  at  some  price, 
but  the  market  will  pay  best  for  what  it  wants 
when  it  is  wanted. — H.  L.  C. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

LTHOUGH  the  lovers  had  known  each 
other  only  three  days,  they  had  to  part. 
“Come  along,  please !”  shouted  the  guard, 
and  the  young  couple,  lingering  on  the  edge  of 
the  platform,  started. 

“It’ll  be  beastly  without  you,”  he  observed. 

“And  I’ll  miss  you,  too,”  she  said.  “I  never 
was  so  happy,  and  all  because  we  met  three  days 
ago.”  _  „ 

“But  think  how  dreadful  it’s  going  to  oe, 
he  wailed. 

“Stand  away,  there !”  shouted  the  guard. 

“You’ll  write?”  she  called  from  the  window. 

“Every  day,”  he  answered. 

Then  suddenly  he  tore  after  the  train,  and  as 
he  almost  overbalanced  on  the  extreme  end  ot 
the  platform^,  he  made  a  trumpet  of  his  hands 
and  cried : 

“Darling!  Darling!  What  on  earth  did  yo*-* 
say  your  name  was?” 
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Ye  Olde  Time  Arts  and  Crafts 


No  skill  in  operating  modern  machinery  excels  the  fine  hand  work 
of  our  forefathers.  We  of  this  age  have  lost  something  of  the 
pride  of  workmanship  that  men  and  women  took  in  the  arts  and 
j  crafts  of  the  farm  and  home  of  long  ago.  How  many  men  are  there 
i  who  are  left  who  could  swing  a  cradle  up  through  a  field  of  grain 
cutting  a  swath  of  unvarying  width  and  laying  it  back  with  the  heads 
as  straight  as  a  string?  How  many  are  there  who  can  equal  the  skill 
of  our  fathers  in  sowing  a  field  of  small  grain  almost  as  evenly  and  as 
rapidly  as  a  modern  drill  ? 

On  this  page  are  pictures  of  workmen  skilled  in  some  of  the 
nearly  lost  arts  of  our  early  agriculture.  These  persons  worked  at 
their  trades  during  New  York  State  Fair  week  in  the  new  Farm 
Museum.  This  building  was  secured  through  the  work  of  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  and  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Society  in  order  to  preserve  for  ourselves  and  posterity 
some  of  these  fine  old  trades  and  customs. 

Only  a  few  are  left  skilled  in  the  old  trades,  and  the  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  who  saw  these  men  and  women  at  work  at  their  trade 
in  the  Farm  Museum  showed  the  great  interest  that  nearly  everyone 
has  in  the  customs,  practices  and  trades  of  a  bygone  age. 


(Above) — This  is  Burt  DuBois,  old-time 
cooper  at  work  in  the  Farm  Museum  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair.  Making  barrels  and 
casks  by  hand  was  a  real  trade  once  upon  a 
time,  and  judging  by  the  stories  of  what  took 
place  at  church  raisings  and  other  celebrations, 
there  must  have  been  a  real  demand  for  the 
cooper's  product ! 


(Left) — Here  is  an  exterior  view  of  the  Wit¬ 
ter  Agricultural  Museum,  just  completed  on  the 
State  Fair  Grounds,  secured  through  the  efforts 
of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets, 
Assemblyman  Witter  and  others. 

It  was  one  of  the  big  centers  of  interest  dur¬ 
ing  the  Fair  and  will  continue  to  grow  in  inter¬ 
est  during  the  years.  The  yards  will  later  be 
planted  with  old-fashioned  Rowers. 


(Above ) — “Oh  don’t  bother  me !  I’ve  got 
mouth  full  of  shoe  pegs  and  I  can’t  talk.’’ 
“Johnny”  Mulberry,  a  cobbler  of  the  old 
school. 


(Above  at  right) — How  many  of  you  who 
read  this  have  ever  seen  shingles  made  this 
^ay?  They  were  better  shingles  than  you  can 
l>uy  now — but  how  would  you  like  to  make 
snough  to  shingle  your  barn? 

This  is  Frank  Downing,  a  skilled  shingle 
shaver. 


(Bight) — Oh,  the  many,  many  weary  days 
«nd  evenings  the  housewife  of  olden  times  spent 
the  spinning  wheel  that  the  family  might  be 
clothed.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Eastman  and  Mrs. 
Amanda  V roman,  in  charge  of  the  spinning 
^-monstrations  at  the  Farm  Museum. 
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Economy  Life 

A  Policy  for  One  in  His  Productive  Years 
Paid  Up  in  a  Limited  Period 

Issued  by  the 

Postal  Life  Insurance  Co. 

It  is  proving  to  be 

ITS  MOST  SATISFACTORY  AND  POPULAR  POLICY. 

If  Guaranteed  Dividends  be  Used  as  Premiums,  it 
Becomes  Paid  Up  in  Seventeen  Years 
If  Contingent  Dividends  be  Left  as  Premiums, 

Paid  Up  in  a  Shorter  Period 
If  Dividends  be  Withdrawn  Each  Year, 

Paid  Up  in  a  Longer  Period,  Not  More  Than  Twenty  Years 


This  Policy  fits  the  person  of  45  equally  as  well  as  one  of  25;  in  fact, 
it  fits  one  of  any  age  up  to  50  precisely. 

It  is  designed  for  those  who  want  their  insurance  paid  up  and  out 
of  the  way  during  their  productive  years. 

This  contract  is  issued  in  units  of  $2,500  (minimum),  $5,000,  $7,500, 
)$10,000  and  up. 

For  age  25  the  gross  rate  is  $64.35  ($25.74  per  $1,000) ;  reduced  to 
$58.22  ($23.29  per  $1,000)  by  the  guaranteed  dividend. 

For  age  35  the  gross  rate  is  $79.03  ($31.61  per  $1,000)  reduced  to 
$71.53  ($28.61  per  $1,000)  by  the  guaranteed  dividend. 

For  age  45  the  gross  rate  is  $101.23  ($40.49  per  $1,000) ;  reduced  to 
$91.60  ($36.64  per  $1,000)  by  the  guaranteed  dividend. 

The  reduced  rate  at  which  the  policy  can  be  issued  is  due  to  distinct 
savings  in  expense  by  limiting  the  issues  and  dealing  direct. 

Based  on  an  experience  of  twenty-two  years,  this  Company’s  econo¬ 
mies  are  now  being  more  strikingly  shown. 

The  conditions  in  the  Company  that  have  contributed  to  low  cost  of 
insurance  will  continue,  and  improve. 

What  Sustains  and  Helps  the  Company 

standard,  Old  Line,  Legal  Reserve  Insurance,  $50,000,000,  issued. 
Income  from  Insurance  and  Investments,  Over  $2,000,000  Annually. 


Dividends  GUARAN. 
TEED  in  your  Policy 
also  Contingent  Divi¬ 
dends  Paid  as  Earned 


The  life.prolonging  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Company’s 
Health  Bureau  bene¬ 
fits  policy-holders  and 
helps  also  to  keep  in¬ 
surance  cost  down. 


Standard  Policy  Provisions  Approved  by  New  York  Insurance  Department. 

Standard  Policy  Reserves,  $13,321,972  as  per  New 
York  State  Certificate  of  Valuation. 

Record  of  Payments  to  Policy  Beneficiaries 
during  Twenty-one  Years:  Endowments,  Death 
Claims,  Maturing  Values,  Dividends,  Policy 
Loans,  $27,358,910. 

THE  LIFE-PROLONGING  SERVICE  OF  THE 
COMPANY’S  HEALTH  BUREAU. 

Operated  Under  Strict  Requirements  of 
New  York  State,  and  Subject  to  the 
United  States  Postal  Authorities  every¬ 
where. 

High  Medical  Standards  in  the  Selec¬ 
tion  of  Risks. 

Payment  of  Premiums  Monthly,  Quar¬ 
terly,  Semi-Annually,  or  Annually,  op¬ 
tional  with  the  Policy-Holder  at  any 
time. 

Dealing  directly  at  headquarters  for 
one’s  insurance. 

Selecting  one’s  Policy  voluntarily  from 
official  data. 

9^%  DIVIDENDS  GUARANTEED  IN  POLICY 

More  and  more  persons  do  not  need  to 
be  personally  conducted ;  they  act  for 
themselves.  Are  you  not  one  of  these? 
Get  the  glow  of  a  personal  satisfaction  in 
acting  for  yourself  and  saving  money.  Be 
our  own  agent. 

all  at  the  Company’s  office,  or  simply  use 
the  Coupon,  or  write  and  say,  “Mail  me 
information  as  to  ‘Economy  Life’  Policy 
mentioned  in  this  magazine  of  October 
13,’’  and  in  your  letter  be  sure  to  give 

1.  Your  full  name; 

2.  Your  occupation; 

3.  Exact  date  of  your  birth 

All  standard  forms  of  Life  and  Endowment  insurance 
are  issued  by  this  company  and  information  as  to  any 
of  them  will  be  gladly  furnished. 

When  your  inquiry  reaches  us  no  agent  will  be  sent 
to  visit  you.  We  desire  to  co-operate  with  you 
directly,  and  have  you  think  out  with  us  your 
problems,  from  documentary  matter  .submitted.  Be¬ 
cause  we  employ  no  agents  the  resultant  commission 
savings  go  to  you. 

POSTAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Wm.  R.  Malone,  President 
511  Fifth  Avenue,  Corner  43rd  Street,  New  York 

American  Agrlculturist-lO-12-lS 

Postal  Life  Insurance  Co. 

511  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Without  obligating  me  send  full  particulars  for 
my  age  as  to  "Economy  Life.” 


Name 


Address 


Occupation 


Postal  Life  Building  Owned  by  the  Company 


Exact  date  of  birth., 


A.Als  Western  New  York 

Farm  and  Home  Talk 


Cabbage  Prices  Go  Higher 


SEPTEMBER  has 
been  a  cool  dry 
month.  As  I  write  on  this  last  day 
of  the  month,  it  is  warmer,  but  for 
nearly  two  weeks  the  thermometer  has 
ranged  from  42  to  49  degrees  during 
the  day.  It  has  been 
cold  enough  for  kill¬ 
ing  frosts  but  we 
have  not  had  any  yet, 
because  of  the  cloudi¬ 
ness  and  the  light 
showers  on  those 
nights  when  a  frost 
seemed  certain.  The 
days  too,  have  been 
cloudy  most  of  the 
time.  Hardly  a  forty- 
eight  hour  period  has 
gone  by  without  a 
yet  never  enough  to 
make  the  ground  really  wet.  It  has 
been  enough  to  help  mellow  the  wheat 
ground  and  put  the  crop  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  But  although  much  of  the 
wheat  has  been  sown  for  a  week  or  ten 
days  it  has  been  too  cool  to  germinate 
the  seed  and  very  few  fields  are  up 
yet.  These  showers  have  helped  the 
cabbage  crop  some  but  not  enough  for 
the  best  yields. 


By  M.  G.  BURRITT 


M.  C.  Burritt 

dash  of  rain, 


77  cents,  potatoes 
89  cents,  hay  22 
cents,  cabbage  19  cents,  wheat  10  cents, 
The  following  crops  showed  losses  per 
hour  of  labor:  corn  for  grain  16  cents, 
buckwheat  23  cents,  beans  20  cents, 
barley  4  cents,  oats  14  cents.  In  192j 
the  return  on  apples  fell  to  37  cents 
an  hour  and  alfalfa  rose  to  101  cents, 
while  ordinary  hay  fell  to  17  cents. 
In  that  year  cabbage  returned  36  cents 
an  hour. 

“Alfalfa  is  the  only  crop  that  has 
shown  consistently  good  labor  returns. 
In  only  five  of  the  past  13  years  hai 
the  oat  crop  shown  any  returns  for 
labor.  Wheat  like  hay  was  very  prof 
itable  during  the  war  but  not  sin 
then.  Potatoes  and  cabbage  are 
speculative  crops  but  profits  have 
greatly  exceeded  losses  during  the  pas 
13  years.  In  the  last  six  years  corn 
for  grain  has  failed  to  pay  anythin 
for  the  labor  spent  on  it.” 

There  is  much  food  for  thought  in 
these  figures  which  are  reliable.  The 
study  of  them  and  the  application  of 
what  they  show  will  pay  good  labor 
returns  also. — Hilton,  N.  Y.,  Septen^ 
her  30,  1928. 


Apples  Show  Good  Golor 

I  have  never  seen  apples  color  better 
in  western  New  York,  than  this  year. 
We  have  just  finished  a  second  picking 
of  Wealthies  and  the  color  is  almost 
perfect.  Kings  are  a  deep  dark  red 
all  over  and  even  Twenty  Ounce  show 
more  color  than  usual.  And  it  is  easy 
to  see  the  Baldwin  crop  now  for  the 
red  apples  show  beautifully  against 
the  still  dark  green  foliage.  Just  why 
we  should  have  this  unusually  fine  col¬ 
oring  of  fruit  this  season  is  hard  to 
explain.  It  is  evidently  associated  with 
cool  dry  weather.  Certainly  it  is  not 
sunshine  that  has  done  it. 

Apple  picking  is  a  week  or  more 
later  than  last  year,  but  it  is  now  in 
full  swing.  Fall  and  mid-season  va¬ 
rieties  will  be  pretty  well  off  the  trees 
the  first  week  in  October  and  winter 
variety  picking  well  begun.  There  is 
not  the  usual  infiux  of  transient  labor 
for  apple  picking,  most  of  it  being  done 
with  local  help.  Prices  have  not 
changed  much  since  our  report  in  the 
September  29th  issue.  Prices  for  good 
grades  seem  to  be  holding  well  with  a 
slight  tendency  to  rise.  Much  un¬ 
sprayed  and  poor  quality  stuff  is  mov¬ 
ing  to  dryers  and  canners  at  low  prices. 
Drops  and  culls  are  selling  well  at  40 
to  60  cents  per  cwt.  for  ciders  and  60 
to  75  cents  for  dryers. 

Cabbage  prices  continue  to  rise. 
Danish  has  reached  the  high  point  of 
$38  per  ton  during  the  week.  The 
range  is  from  $28  to  $35  per  ton.  As 
the  price  rises  the  range  of  prices 
seems  to  widen  probably  because  some 
growers  are  not  well  informed  on  the 
crop  and  because  of  an  increasing 
tendency  by  buyers  to  speculate.  There 
is  no  reason  why  growers  should  sell 
cabbage  cheap  this  fall. 

The  Returns  for  an  Hour  of 
Work 

There  has  just  come  into  my  hands 
some  very  interesting  and  useful  data 
obtained  by  the  Department  of  Farm 
Economics  at  Cornell  from  its  co-op¬ 
erating  cost  account  farms.  The  data 
shows  the  relation  of  the  average  cost 
of  labor  to  returns  per  hour  of  labor 
on  hay,  alfalfa,  oats  and  wheat.  The 
average  returns  for  an  hour  of  human 
labor  for  the  five  years  from  1922  to 
1926  were:  on  apples  65  cents,  alfalfa 


Air  Mail  is  Growing  Rapidly 

JUST  as  the  automobile  wrote  a  new 
chapter  in  the  life  of  the  Americaa 
farmer,  the  airplane  is  the  new  trans¬ 
portation  factor  which  will  affect  rural 
as  well  as  city  life,  says  the  American 
Air  Transport  Association.  Next  year 
airplane  factories  will  produce  10,000 
planes  and  by  1931  there  will  be  thirty 
to  thirty-five  thousand  planes  in  com 
mercial  use. 

The  association  quotes  Irving  W 
Glover,  second  assistant  postmaster 
general  in  charge  of  air  mail,  who  says 
that  a  thousand  pounds  of  air  mail  will 
be  considered  a  load  produced  hy  a 
rural  route  and  he  predicts  that  5,000 
pounds  of  mail  will  be  carried  in  i 
single  plane  as  contrasted  with  th( 
loads  now  of  500  to  1800  pounds. 

Mr.  Glover  says:  “Just  as  the  railway 
mail  service  handles  the  bulk  of  the  inai 
between  darkness  and  dawn,  the  air  inai 
service  will  be  called  upon  to  transte 
great  quantities  of  mail  at  night.  DiS' 
tribution  will  be  performed  in  the  an 
by  air  postal  clerks,  the  same  as  is  nov 
perfor^usd  by  railway  postal  clerks.  R® 
cently,  one  of  the  largest  airplane  pro 
ducing  companies  submitted  blueprint 
with  the  request  that  we  advise  then 
just  what  will  be  our  requirements  as  re 
gards  space,  and  the  other  necessary  do 
tails  for  distribution  while  en  rout 
through  the  air.  ^ 

“Within  two  years  every  city  of  50, W 
or  more  inhabitants  will  be  located  01 
the  air  mail  lanes.” 

Mr.  Glover  stresses  the  safety  of  a 
mail  by  quoting  figures  showing  that  oni; 
.0003  of  1  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  n>ai 
carried  in  mail  planes  for  ten  years 
lost.  .  , 

“What  does  the  air  mail  carry?  ‘ 
question  often  asked  by  people  who  thi 
that  the  air  mail  is  primarily  a 
delivery  service.  Lay  by  day  a  wider 
versity  of  commodities  are  going 
air  in  mail  planes.  There  are  spare  pa 
for  a  threshing  machine  in  NebrasKa 
save  the  payroll  an  idle  crew 
ceive;  a  present  from  a  forgetful 
band  who  delayed  purchase  of  m 
wife’s  birthday  gift  until  too  late  for  ^ 
regular  mail ;  a  belated  package  fo 
traveler  about  to  board  ship  for  a  ,, 
port,  photographs  of  important  a 
events,  and  so  on  through  a  wide  ra  0 
of  shipments. 

Just  as  the  hoofbeats  of  the  Pony 
press  gave  way  to  the  train,  air_  ma 
rapidly  securing  the  business 
ways  goes  to  the  fastest  method 
portation.  Business  is  taking 
because  air  mail  makes  speed,  and  V 
makes  money. 

The  American  farmer  is  discover  6^^^ 
can  have  the  advantages  of  air  ys( 

if  not  directly  on  the  air  routes  0 
of  the  hook-up  with  the  train  serv 
The  day  of  air  transport  is  here. 


This  sturdy  Norka  comes  in 
black  with  white  or  brown 
sole.  Unrivaled  for  heavy  wear. 


These  strong,  comfortable  all- 
rubber  overshoes  come  in  all 
sizes  with  4,  5  or  6  buckles. 
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brown  Goodrich 
boot  with  white 


sole 


Sizes 


boy 


length 


knee 


to 


In  the  march  of  the 

oodrich 

each  stride  equals 
months  of  wear 


Pound!  Scrape!  Stretch!  Bend!  All  the  hard  treatment 
you  would  give  a  ruhher  boot  or  overshoe  in  many  months 
is  given  by  testing  machines  in  our  factory  in  hours— 

even  in  minutes! 


WORKING  at  terrific  speed,  one 
machine  takes  a  section  of  the 
rubber  that  makes  the  sole  and  heel 
and  rubs  it  to  and  fro  at  a  thousand 
times  the  rate  you  would  use  it  in 
hardest  wear. 

In  another  machine  is  placed  a 
strip  of  the  rubber  that  goes  into  the 
side  of  the  boot.  To  make  sure  that 
it  is  really  “rubbery” — elastic  yet 
strong — it  is  given,  in  a  few  seconds, 
harder  pulling  and  stretching  than 
you  would  put  it  to  in  months.  * 

Still  another  machine  takes  another 
kind  of  rubber,  such  as  goes  into  the 
toe  and  over  the  instep.  Twist — bend 
—twist — again  and  again!  It  strains 
the  rubber  more  in  an  hour  than  you 
woidd  in  a  year  —  just  to  prove  it 
“live,”  flexible. 

These  tests  are  truly  astonishing. 


It’s  as  if  a  “giant  farmer”  put  on  a 
pair  of  Goodrich  boots  and — like  the 
giant  who  walked  seven  leagues  at  a 
step — strode  through  a  whole  year’s 
wear  in  a  single  afternoon. 


These  tests  assure  you  of  good  value 
when  you  buy  Goodrich  footwear. 
Look  for  the  name  Goodrich.  It  is 
plainly  stamped  on  all  our  boots, 
overshoes  and  rubbers  —  the  honor 
mark  of  a  great  company. 

From  sturdy  boots,  overshoes  and 
work-rubbers  for  men  and  boys  to 
dainty  stylish  zippers  and  rubbers 
for  women  and  girls,  the  Goodrich 
line  of  tested  rubber  footwear  meets 
the  needs  of  every  member  of  your 
family.  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber 
Company^  Akron,  Ohio. 
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Eight 
Reasons 
for  Using 
Concrete 
Block 
and  Tile 


Jr; 


When  planning  your  new  farm  build¬ 
ing,  remember  Concrete  Block  and 
Concrete  Building  Tile.  They  are: 

Attractive — Permanent — Fire-safe 

Clean  and  Sanitary 

Ratproof — Rustproof —  Stormproof 

Repair-free 

True  to  size  and  shape 
Moderate  in  cost 

Free  Booklet  Explains 
Construction 

Concrete  Block  and  Tile  lay  up  easily  and 
rapidly,  saving  much  time  in  construction* 

“Plans  for  Concrete  Farm  Buildings” 
tells  more.  Your  copy  is  free. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and 
extend  the  uses  of  concrete 

2315  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia  347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

Concrete  for  Permanence 


c%lcQ  aBirds 
Eye  ¥[ew 
Your  Farm 


How  much  of  it  is  stump  land — ^how  much  swamp  land — all  a 
dead  loss,  that  should  be  paying  dividends? 

Now  is  the  time  to  act.  Sign  the  coupon  printed  below  and  get 
your  copy  of  "Hercules  Dynamite  on  the  Farm.”  Then  get  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  Hercomite  for  land  clearing,  and  50  %  or  60  %  Hercules 
Nitroglycerin  Dynamite  for  ditch  blasting  from  yonr  nearest 
dealer.  Follow  the  directions  in  this  book  and  by  this  time  next 
year  you’ll  begin  to  realize  on  your  investment. 

Send  the  coupon  today — every  day  you  wait  costs  you  money. 


HERCULES  PCfWDERjCOMPANY 

ONCOEpOKATED) 


913  Market  Street,  Wilmington,  Delaware 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  "Hercules  Dynamite  on  the 
Farm.” 


Name  and  Address 


1307 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads,  say 

“I  saw  your  ad  in  American  Agriculturist 


American  Agriculturist,  October  13,  1928 

A  Visit  to  Aroostook  County 


{Continued  fr 

much  for  the  difference  in  conditions, 
apparently  insects  are  not  as  prevalent 
in  Maine  as  they  are  in  Ne'w  York 
State  and  judging  from  what  we  were 
told  blight  has  not  been  a  serious 
menace  until  recently.  , 

The  digging  of  cobblers  was  just 
starting  September  7th  and  8th.  The 
early  crop  will  be  heavy.  We  were  in 
several  fields  that  were  expected  to 
yield  150  barrels  (11  pecks  to  the  bar¬ 
rel)  to  the  acre.  Potatoes  are  picked 
in  half-bushel  baskets  and  dumped  into 
barrels  which  are  loaded  on  large  un¬ 
derslung  platform  wagons  with  a  ca¬ 
pacity  of  about  forty  barrels.  Blight 
is  prevalent  throughout  Maine  and 
practically  all  of  the  fields  that  have 
not  been  thoroughly  sprayed  and  dust¬ 
ed  had  been  dead  for  sometime.  We 
were  told  that  it  had  been  dry  during 
the  past  week  and  that  the  potatoes 
had  gone  down  very  noticeably  in  the 
last  few  days.  Everybody  seemed  to 
think  that  the  late  crop  would  be  short. 

Equipped  to  Hold  Crop 

Every  farm  has  a  potato  cellar.  The 
basement  is  of  concrete  and  the  super¬ 
structure  of  wood  with  a  gable  roof. 
The  potatoes  are  unloaded  above  and 
dumped  into  the  cellar  by  means  of 
chutes.  When  the  crop  is  all  stored 
away  the  upstairs  floor  is  covered  with 
roofing  paper  and  two  or  three  inches 
of  sawdust.  Machinery  is  also  stored 
there.  Much  of  the  picking  is  done 
by  contract  through  employment 
agencies. 

To  visualize  the  potato  industry  in 
Aroostook  County  one  must  consider 
that  they  grow  there  each  year  about 
140,000  acres,  which  is  seven  times  the 
acreage  planted  in  Steuben,  the  largest 
producing  section  in  New  York  State 
excepting  Long  Island.  The  acreage 
per  farm  is  larger  in  about  the  same 
proportion.  One  seed  grower  is  cred¬ 
ited  with  1,500  acres,  all  of  which  is 
certified.  Another  difference  is  that 
potatoes  are  the  sole  cash  crop  of  the 
region.  Oats  and  hay  are  grown  but 
for  the  most  part  are  fed  on  the  farm 
and  to  the  horses.  You  see  no  cattle, 
sheep  or  poultry  in  that  whole  district. 
The  industry  there  is  necessarily  more 
specialized  and  potatoes  seem  to  be  the 
main  thought  and  subject  of  conver¬ 
sation  of  farmers  and  village  folks 
alike.  For  the  365  days  of  the  last 
shipping  years,  and  these  with  Sun¬ 
days  included,  one  car  every  twelve 
minutes  was  drawn,  graded  and  shipped 
out  of  Aroostook  County.  The  an¬ 
nual  crop  is  estimated  to  be  worth 
about  fifty  million  dollars. 

Seed  production  is  increasing  amaz¬ 
ingly,  from  141,600  bushels  produced 
in  1920,  to  4,000,000  bushels  in  1924. 
The  1924  crop  was  sold  in  twenty-six 
States  along  the  eastern  seaboard  to 
Florida  and  as  far  west  as  Texas.  The 
system  of  certification  is  similar  to  our 
own,  but  the  Maine  grower  sells  his 
crop  individually.  In  this  particular 
he  has  not  yet  learned  the  value  of 
co-operation.  A  good  share  of  the  seed 
is  in  the  control  of  a  few  large  growers 
and  dealers,  who,  no  doubt,  control  the 
situation. 

Potato  production  in  Aroostook 
County  had  its  beginning  in  the  starch 
factories  and  there  are  still  thirty  of 
these  in  operation.  The  one  at  Presque 
Isle  is  owned  co-operatively  by  the 
farmers  and  it  paid  last  season  fifty 
cents  a  barrel  as  compared  with  twenty 
and  twenty-five  cents  paid  by  the  in¬ 
dependents  at  other  points. 

Casual  Observations 

One  of  the  curiosities  of  the  region 
are  the  low,  underslung  wagons.  We 
were  so  much  interested  in  these  that 
a  photograph  of  one  is  printed  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  article.  Maine  grow¬ 
ers  claim  that  handling  potatoes  in 
barrels  with  these  wagons  is  much 
more  convenient  than  in  crates  and  our 
type  of  wagon.  Aroostook  County 
farmers  use  large  horses  and  are  im¬ 
mensely  proud  of  them.  They  also 
have  large  bams  and  for  the  most  part 
the  farm  buildings  are  very  well  kept. 
In  the  sections  through  which  we  trav¬ 
eled  electricity  seemed  to  be  much 
more  common  than  here.  Their  dirt 
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roads  are  kept  in  excellent  condition 
by  constant  honing  and  this  practice 
could  well  be  adapted  in  Steuben 
County,  New  York  State.  (Editor^s 
note — Yes,  and  in  every  rural  county). 

We  have  neglected  to  mention  that 
we  were  driven  about  the  county  in 
the  cars  of  Farm  Bureau  members  and 
that  our  visit  there  was  arranged  for 
through  the  County  Farm  Bureau.  In 
a  meeting  at  Presque  Isle  on  Friday 
evening  we  were  told  about  the  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  conducted  during 
the  past  season.  Twenty  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  was  contributed  by  growers  and 
shippers  and  allied  interests  for  this 
project  to  be  spent  during  the  1927- 
1928  shipping  season.  Advertisements 
were  carried  during  the  shipping  sea¬ 
son  in  the  daily  papers  of  Boston,  New 
York,  Pittsburg  and  Philadelphia. 
Radio  broadcasting  was  done  from 
Boston.  Billboard  advertising  was 
done  in  the  principal  cities.  Home 
economics  teachers  of  the  schools  in 
the  cities  which  Maine  considers  to  be 
its  markets  were  furnished  with  thou¬ 
sands  of  copies  of  recipe  books  which 
told  of  the  many  ways  of  serving 
Maine  potatoes.  This  campaign  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  The  con¬ 
sumption  of  potatoes  could  be  tremend¬ 
ously  increased  if  restaurants,  hotels, 
and  housewives  were  encouraged  to 
use  more  potatoes. 

Quaint  Quebec 

But  a  few  hours’  drive  from  the  won¬ 
derful  agricultural  region  we  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  describe,  west  through 
Aroostook  County  and  on  into  New 
Brunswick  and  Quebec,  we  passed 
through  a  region  of  high  wooded  hills, 
the  steep  sides  of  which  had  been 
cleared  years  ago,  on  a  narrow  winding 
road  which  was  fairly  well  lined  with 
small  farmsteads  of  small  weather¬ 
beaten  shacks  and  a  little  shed  of  a 
barn.  Each  little  place  had  a  cow  or 
two,  an  occasional  small  flock  of  sheep 
and  a  few  pigs,  the  most  of  which  wore 
pokes.  The  tiny  patches  of  oats  were 
still  green.  The  living  in  this  section 
must  be  gotten  mostly  from  the  woods. 
Farther  on  towards  the  St.  Lawrence, 
the  country  is  less  rugged,  the  fields 
larger,  and  we  passed  many  one-horse 
wagons  carrying  empty  milk  vats,  the 
farmers  having  apparently  been  to  the 
cheese  factories.  The  hamlets  and 
cities  of  this  whole  region  are  built 
around  huge  lumber  mills. 

An  Educational  Trip 

In  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley  between 
Quebec  and  Montreal  the  country  is 
strictly  agricultural,  but  very  quaint. 
Narrow  fields,  possibly  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  long,  stretched  down  to  the  river, 
bordered  by  old,  cedar  rail  fences,  and 
a  view  of  this  section  reminds  one  of 
a  great  stock  yard.  Apparently  the 
farms  are  small  and  the  fields  are 
necessarily  so.  The  population  is 
French  and  on  Sunday  morning  there 
were  hundreds  of  horse  carriages  going 
and  coming  from  church.  Some  of 
these  were  new  and  it  was  interesting 
to  note  that  the  styles  of  buggies  have 
changed.  The  1928  models  have  a 
rear  deck  like  an  automobile  roadster, 
and  hub  caps. 

The  trip  of  approximately  two  thou¬ 
sand  miles  was  made  in  eight  days. 
It  took  us  across  the  full  length  of 
New  York  and  Massachusetts,  into 
Connecticut  and  New  Hampshire, 
across  the  State  of  Maine  and  into 
three  provinces  of  Canada.  With  but 
a  very  few  exceptions  we  visited  all 
the  principal  cities  of  New  England, 
and  saw  the  great  ports  of  Boston, 
Quebec  and  Montreal,  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  River,  the  Berkshire  Mountains 
and  the  beautiful  lakes  and  forests  of 
Maine,  aside  from  observing  and  learn¬ 
ing  at  first  hand  a  good  deal  about  tbe 
greatest  potato  producing  region  in  the 
East. 

Winter  jobs  for  the  tractor:  grind¬ 
ing  feed;  snow  removal;  sawing  wood, 
crushing  limestone;  straw  and  hay 
baling.  Remember  that  the  more 
hours  per  year  the  tractor  is  used  the 
less  the  overhead  cost  per  hour  for 
operation. 
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The  Latest  Reports  on 
Grape  Prices 

The  total  U.  S.  grape  crop  is  fore¬ 
cast  by  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  at  2,844,764  tons 
against  2,606,712  tons  last  year.  Of 
this  quantity  California  will  produce 
2,538,400  tons  of  all  classes  of  grapes 
compared  with  2,406,000  tons  last  year. 

All  states  outside  of  California  expect 
a  combined  crop  of  306,000  tons  or  an 
increase  of  53  per  cent  over  last  year’s 
light  crop. 

Recent  reports  in  the  New  York 
market  indicate  that  the  returns  to 
California  growers  are  very  disappoint¬ 
ing  both  for  juice  grapes  and  for  table 
stock.  Attempts  to  limit  carlot  ship¬ 
ments  from  California  have  apparently 
been  rather  unsuccessful  and  during 
the  last  week  in  September  reports 
state  that  arrivals  of  juice  grapes  from 
California  averaged  160  cars  daily  to¬ 
gether  with  about  65  cars  daily  of  table 
grapes. 

In  an  attempt  to  get  the  latest  in¬ 
formation  from  producing  sections 
American  Agriculturist  sent  tele¬ 
grams  to  county  agents  and  prominent 
growers^ in  the  various  grape  produc¬ 
ing  sections  of  New  York.  The  replies 
indicate  that  it  is  a  little  early  to  tell 
definitely  what  the  market  will  be  but 
the  replies  do  give  an  indication  of 
probable  prices.  We  are  planning  to 
give  further  information  in  later  issues. 

In  the  Chautauqua  Grape  Belt 

F.  E.  Gladwin,  head  of  the  Vineyard 
Laboratory  of  the  New  York  State 
Experiment  Station  at  Fredonia,  N. 

Y.  wires: 

“As  yet  no  prices  have  been  fixed  on 
grapes  from  this  section.  The  price  asked 
will  largely  be  determined  on  the  supply 
and  quality  of  California  grapes  available 
at  that  time  as  well  as  that  from  other 
producing  sections.’’ 

P.  S.  Crossman,  County  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  manager  of  Erie  County,  Pa.: 

“Grapes  fifty  dollars  per  ton  picked  at 
farm  or  shipping  point.’’ 

K.  E.  Paine,  county  agricultural 
3gent  of  Chautauqua  County  reports 
that  Concord  grapes  are  not  moving  in 
any  quantity  but  that  early  grapes  es¬ 
pecially  from  around  Portland  are 
bringing  about  $50.  He  also  informs 
us  that  the  Federal  inspection  service 
IS  in  full  operation  with  about  30  in¬ 
spectors  in  the  field  and  that  the  ser¬ 
vice  has  been  giving  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults  so  far. 


In  the  Finger  Lakes  Region 

From  H.  S.  Fullagar,  a  prominent 
power  of  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.;  comes  the 
following  report: 

“Small  lots  of  Niagara  and  Delawares 
selling  to  truckman  for  one  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  per  ton.  Some  concerns  sold  sixty  to 
seventy  per  ton  to  truckman  at  the  vine¬ 
yards.  Not  many  moving  as  yet.” 

H.  B.  Weatherlow,  secretary  of  the 
■Naples  Grape  Growers’  Cooperative 
Association,  Inc.,  advises  as  follows: 

‘‘No  established  price  on  grapes  as  yet. 
puckers  are  paying  twelve  cents  for  two 
part  baskets.  Few  Delawares  in  bulk 
“ringing  $65  per  ton.” 

D.  M.  Dalrymple,  county  farm  bu¬ 
reau  manager  of  Seneca  County  wires : 

“Grapes  not  ripe.  No  offers  except  by 
truckers.  Forty-five  to  sixty  dollars  es¬ 
timate  of  growers.” 

Mr.  K.  B.  Lewis,  secretary  of  the 
Hudson  Valley  Fruit  Growers  Associa¬ 
tion  at  Red  Hook,  N.  Y.,  reports  as 
follows: 
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DELCO'LIGHT  ANNOUNCES: 

A  NEW  Power  and  Light  Plant 

foY  the  BIGGER  JOBS 


V our  •cylinder,  1500  watt^ 
Farm  Electric  Plant  for 
the  BIG  power  and  light 
jobs.  Develops  3  H,  P.  at 
the  pulley,  hiail  coupon 
for  all  the  facts. 


LOW 

IN 

PRICE 

^  1 

1  1  1 

General 

Motors 

EASY 

TERMS 

p 


WHAT  if  your  farm  or 
country  place  does  re¬ 
quire  surplus  electric  power 
— surplus  electric  light?  No 
matter.  The  new  super-pow¬ 
ered  Delco-Light  gives  you 
safe  electric  light  for  every 
purpose,  Amplepowerforthe 
milking  machine — the  milk 
cooler— the  Frigidaire — for 
sawing  wood  and  for  running 
all  kinds  of  farm  machinery. 

This  big,  new  Delco-Light 
brings  electric  lights,  electric 
signs,  electric  refrigeration  to 
country  hotels.  Gives  the 
modern  atmosphere  and  the 
lion’sshareoftradetocountry 
stores  and  filling  stations, 
while  increasing  real  estate 
and  rental  values.  Adds  to  the 
attractiveness  of  country 


The  new,  1500 
w_a  1 1  D  e  1  c  o 
Light  for  the 
bigger  power 
and  light  jobs. 


schools  and  churches — lodge 
halls  and  public  buildings. 

Built  like  a  fine  car 

« 

Here  is  a  4-cylinder  automo¬ 
bile  type  engine — air  cooled 
for  quick  and  certain  starting. 
Here  is  automatic  battery 
ignition — an  A.  C.  fuel  pump 
as  in  General  Motors  cars. 
Throughout,  it’s  extra  strong 
and  extra  heavy.  Few  work¬ 
ing  parts.  No  complicated 
mechanism  to  cause  trouble. 
With  this  new  plant  you  can 


%y\iore  than  300,000  Satisfied  Users 

DELCO-LIGHT 

DEPENDABLE  FARM  ELECTRICITV 


Ample  POWER 
and  LIGHT  /or 

Large  Farms 

Estates 

Hotels 

Summer  Resorts 
Stores 

Filling  Stations 
Schools 
Churches 
Tourist  Camps 
Lodge  Halls 
Public  Buildings, 
andsimilar  places 
requiring  depend¬ 
able  electric  pow¬ 
er  and  light. 

Write  for  full 
particulars 


burn  up  to  ten  25  watt  lamps 
right  from  the  battery.  Thus 
less  fuel  is  used.  Operating 
costs  are  cut. 

Free  literature — mail  coupon 

No  matter  where  you  live,  the  new 
Delco-Light  provides  power  and 
light  for  the  big  and  little  jobs — 
saves  time  and  work  and  money. 
Get  the  facts  about  it — from  the 
nearest  Delco-Light  man. 

Or  mail  the  coupon  for  new 
illustrated  literature. 

DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY 

Subsidiary  of  General  Motors  Corporation 

Dept.  J.209  Dayton,  Ohio 

•4  MAIL  THIS  la- 


Also  Manufacturers  of 


A  Products  of 

JWATER  GENERAL 
SYSTEMS  MOTORS 


DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY, 

Dept.  J-209  ,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Send  free  your  new  literature  on  the 
big,  new  Heavy  Duty  Delco-LightPiant. 

Name . . . . . 

County. . . Town . 

R.  F.  D . 


Domestic  Electric  Co.,  Inc., 
39  W.  45tli  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


J.  J.  Pocock 

810  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Suburban  Elec.  Development  Co., 

5624  Penn  Ave.,  East  End,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


“Grapes  selling  at  forty-five  to  fifty  dol- 
lars  per  ton  or  forty  cents  per  basket  for 
sound  stock.” 


New  Regulations  Affect 
Grape  Shipments 

QFFIciaL  state  grades  for  New 
'^York  grapes  have  been  established 
and  copies  of  the  regulations  are  now 
ready  for  distribution,  according  to  an 
announcement  just  made  by  Commis¬ 
sioner  Berne  A.  Pyrke,  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets. 

According  to  these  regulations,  all 
iNew  York  State  grapes  sent  to  market 
J^^osed  packages  must  be  marked 
either  “Ungraded”  or  must  be  marked 
ecording  to  the  United  States  grape 


standards  issued  by  the  Federal  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture;  U.  S.  Fancy 
Table  Grade,  U.  S.  No.  1  Table  Grade, 
U.  S.  No.  1  Juice  Grade.  The  package 
must  also  bear  the  name  of  the  packer 
or  shipper  and  must  be  marked  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  net  weight  or  contents. 

It  is  pointed  out  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Markets  that  the  law 
requires  only  that  this  marking  be  done 
“prior  to  shipment.”  It  is  therefore  not 
compulsory  to  mark  the  packages  at  the 
time  they  are  packed  in  the  vineyard, 
although  it  will  usually  be  found  desira¬ 
ble  to  do  this.  Some  shippers,  however, 
are  planning  to  have  all  grapes  inspected 
at  the  car  door  and  then  marked  with 
the  proper  grade  just  prior  to  shipment. 

Other  provisions  of  the  new  law  re¬ 
quire  that  the  shown  surface  of  the  pack¬ 
age  shall  truly  represent  the  contents. 
Misleading  marking  and  advertising  is 
also  forbidden.  The  Department  points 
out  that  these  two  provisions  apply  to  all 
grapes  offered  for  sale  or  sold  in  New 
York  State  whether  they  are  produced 
in  New  York  State  or  not.  This  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  affect,  to  some  extent,  the  sale 
of  California  and  other  grapes  within  the 
state. 


LET  U  S  T  A  N 
YOUR  HIDE 

Fox,  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat,  etc.,  dressed 
and  made  into  latest  style  Coats  (for  men  and 
women),  Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Dog  or  any  animal 
hide  tanned  with  fur  on,  made  into  Robes,  Coats, 
Rugs,  etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness  or  Sole 
Leather.  FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK  gives 
prices,  when  to  take  off  and  ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  and  HEAD  MOUNTING 

FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED. 

Estimates  gladly  furnished.  Send  us  your  furs  for 
Summer  Storage  in  Automatic  Cold  Vault. 

W«  buy  raw  skins  such  as  muskrat,  coon, 
etc.,  for  our  own  use.  Send  for  price  iist. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 

560  LYELL  AVENUE _ ^HESTER,  N.  Y. 


ee 


fBuy  direct  from  New  York  State’s  oldest 
growers  and  save  money.  Stock  GUARAN¬ 
TEED  healthy,  true-to-namc.  New  catalog 
sent  FREE.  W rite  for  your  copy  today. 

Free  delivery  to  your  door — see  catalog. 
MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 
24  Main  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Better  |jj^J||  Better 
Grain  ||j||  Corn 
Bins  Cribs 

“The  Crib  With  the  Steel  Rib” 

'THE  proper  curing  and  safe  storage  of  corr» 
and  graiti  offered  by  Metal  storage  buildings, 
means  many  dollars  extra  profit  in  your  pocket. 
Metal  Cribs  and  Bins  are  a  good  investment. 

not  all  are  alike.  Find  out  about  Buckeye 
—  built  for  lifetime  service.  Prices  tight; 
Quality  the  Best.  Terms  to  suit  your  con- 
venience.  Social  Terms  on  early  shipments. 
Bulletin  on  Better  Storage”  sent  with  catalog. 

1 137  Main  Street  London,  Ohio 


BLANKETS  $9  lo  $12  ca. 

Wool  Yarn,  standard  colors,  $1.60  l)j.  In  lots  of  10  lbs. 
or  inoro  in  onr  order  at  $1.40  lb.  I’anvl  post  free. 

MAINE  SHEEP  AND  WOOL  ASSOCIATION, 
Augusta,  Maine. 

When  writing  Advertisers 

Mention  American  Agriculturist 
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A  Whole  Dairy  from  One 


You  can  save  money  on  your  Cow 
Chow  bill  this  fall  and  winter  by  following 
this  plan — 


1 


Figure  ahead  on  how  much  Cow  Chow 
you  will  need  for  the  whole  winter. 


Figuring  ahead — that’s  the  plan  thou¬ 
sands  of  dairymen  are  using  today  in 
^ettin^  ahead. 

And  figuring  ahead  will  make  Cow  Chow 
worth  still  more  to  you. 


Cow 

{Continued  from  Page  3) 
expended  in  feed  there  was  a  return  of 
$1.81  or  in  other  words  the  feed  cost 
of  one  hundred  pounds  of  milk  was 
$2.04,  while  in  1926-1927,  a  dollar’s 
worth  of  feed  produced  a  return  of 
$2.78  or  the  feed  cost  of  one  hundred 
pounds  of  milk  was  $1.02 — just  exactly 
half  what  it  had  been  three  years  be¬ 
fore.  In  the  study  of  these  prices  it 
should  be  noted  that  all  milk  was  sold 
at  Dairymen’s  League  prices  and  mar¬ 
keted  through  the  League.  There  has 
been  a  growing  tendency  on  Mr.  True’s 
part  to  use  more  and  more  home  grown 
concentrates.  Whereas  a  few  years 
ago  home  grown  materials  formed  only 
one-fifth  of  the  concentrates  fed,  now 
these  same  products  comprise  two- 
thirds  of  the  grain  ration.  While 
there  is  a  slight  variation  from  time 
to  time,  a  typical  grain  ration  which  is 
being  fed  at  Trulea  Farm  at  present 
is  400  lbs.  of  oats,  peas  and  barley, 
100  lbs.  of  corn  gluten  feed,  50  lbs.  of 
34  per  cent  linseed  oil  meal,  50  lbs.  of 
43  per  cent  cotton  seed  meal,  and  6  lbs. 
of  salt.  Of  course,  each  cow’s  grain 
is  figured  carefully  and  divided  so  that 
she  gets  a  feeding  of  grain  at  every 
milking. 

Hay  is  Fed  Liberally 

Hay  is  fed  generously,  in  fact  each 
cow  has  all  she  will  eat.  This  aver¬ 
ages  twenty-one  to  twenty-three  pounds 
of  hay  to  the  hundred  pounds  of  milk 
produced.  It  is  the  strong  conviction 
of  both  Mr.  True  and  his  herdsman  that 
much  harm  is  sometimes  done  by  the 
feeding  of  too  little  hay  and  too  much 
ensilage.  Their  feeding  experiments 
have  proved  to  them  conclusively  that 
feeding  in  excess  of  30  lbs.  of  silage 
per  day  results  in  lowered  milk  pro¬ 
duction. 

In  herd  management  probably  the 
most  important  feature  which  leads  to 
success  is  an  infinite  attention  to  de¬ 
tail  and  without  doubt  the  thing  that 
has  produced  Trulea  Farm  records  is 
the  very  careful  and  consistent  atten¬ 
tion  which  has  been  given  to  these  de¬ 
tails  by  Mr.  True’s  herdsman,  Mr. 
Morris  L.  True.  He  has  undertaken 
both  feeding  and  milking  experiments 
which  have  proved  where  gains  could 
be  made  and  then  followed  them  up 
consistently.  He  has  watched  closely 
individual  production  and  now  adhered 
to  the  following  plan  of  milking;  A 
cow  producing  over  60  lbs.  of  milk 
daily  is  milked  four  times;  one  giving 
between  30  and  60  lbs.  is  milked  three 
times  a  day,  and  all  under  30  lbs.  only 
twice  a  day. 


2 

3 


Tell  the  checkerboard  feed  dealer.  He 
can  save  you  money  on  quantity  orders. 

Arrange  to  take  it  off  the  car  as  you 
need  it.  That  will  save  you  what  the 
dealer  would  otherwise  have  to  charge 
for  handling,  hauling  and  storage. 


Ask  the  checkerboard  feed  dealer  for  his 
quantity  prices  off  the  car. 

PURINA  MILLS,  898  Gratiot  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Eight  Busy  Mills  Located  for  Service 

Write  us  for  a  Purina  Cow  Booklet — free 


PURIN 

Cows  -  calves 
hogs  -  steers 


CHOWS 


sheep  -  horses 
poultry 


‘‘HELP  WANTED” 

“POSITIONS  WANTED” 
and 

“AGENTS  WANTED” 


Advertising 

reaches  a  large  number 
of  prospects  when  inserted 
in  the  Classified  Section  of 


AMERICAN 

AGRICULTURIST 


ALLEGANY-STEUBEN  AYRSHIRE  CLUB 

NINTH  ANNUAL  CONSIGNMENT  SALE 


60  High-class  REGISTERED  AYRSHIRES 

Mostly  fresh  cows  or  nearby  springers  and  a  few  well  bred  young  bulls  and 
heifers  T.B.  Tested.  Will  be  sold  at  10  A.  M.  Wednesday,  October  31,  1928 
at  Fairgrounds  in  Hornell,  N.  Y.  Catalogue  mailed  on _r_equest. _ 


RAY  E.  MEAD  Sale  Manager 


HORNELL,  N.  Y. 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads,  say 

“/  saw  your  ad  in  American  Agriculturist  * 


Care  Before  Freshening 

Each  cow  is  dried  off  about  six 
weeks  before  freshening  and  during 
that  time  is  fed  a  special  fitting  ration 
which  differs  from  the  regular  grain 
ration  most  particularly  in  percent  of 
protein.  In  this  feed,  which  typically 
consists  of  400  pounds  of  oats,  peas 
and  barley,  200  pounds  of  corn,  200  of 
bran,  and  100  pounds  of  34  per  cent 
linseed  oil,  the  protein  averages  only 
about  13  per  cent.  This  is  fed  till  a 
week  or  ten  days  before  freshening 
and  then  replaced  by  a  small  quantity 
of  laxative  feed  composed  of  bran  and 
oil  meal.  Three  or  four  days  after 
freshening  the  previous  fitting  ration 
is  resumed  for  a  week  during  which 
time  the  cow  is  gradually  worked  over 
on  to  the  regular  ration. 

After  freshening  the  calf  is  allowed 
to  run  with  the  cow  for  twenty-four 
hours,  then  taken  away  and  the  cow 
milked.  The  calf  is  then  fed  warm 
milk  from  the  dam,  from  a  pail  start¬ 
ing  with  four  pounds  a  day  which  is 
divided  into  two  feedings.  This  amount 
is  gradually  increased  until  at  the  end 
of  two  weeks  it  is  taking  15  pounds  a 
day.  The  calf  has  in  front  of  it  all 
the  while  either  alfalfa  or  clover  hay, 
and  also  grain  mixed  in  the  following 
ration;  100  pounds  consisting  of  one- 
third  barley,  oats  and  peas;  one-third 
bran  and  one-third  yellow  corn  meal  to 
which  quantity  is  added  one  pound  of 
steamed  hone  meal,  one  pound  of  salt 
and  one  pound  of  fine  ground  lime¬ 
stone.  This  grain  ration  is  left  in  front 
of  the  calf  till  it  eats  about  six  quarts 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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Bll  i-'emonstratinq  the 

HANPYMAN  TOOL 

This  handy  combination  tool  Is 
a  quick,  easy  seller,  $16.00  a 
day  is  easy  Some  make  $30  a 
Used  daily  on  farm.  Does 
wOrk  of  ten  men.  Low  price, bijr 
P.r°  .  experience  needed. 

Work  full  time  or  spare  time. 

Only  Tool  of  Its  Kind 

Pulls  posts,  pipes,  roots,  small 
stumps ,  jacks  up  trucks,  tractors, 
wagons;  lifts  buildings;  stretches 
fences;  splices  wire;  makes  cider 
press;  a  dandy  rira  tool,  etc.  Mon¬ 
ey  back  guarantee.  Simple  to  oper¬ 
ate.  Lifts,  pulls  or  pushes  with  8 
TON  CAPACITY. 

Start  Now — Write  Us ! 

K.  L.  McFarland,  Mont.,  sold  eight  In 
afternoon.  N.  F.  Kranz,  S.  D..  made 
$15.00  In  6  hours.  You  can  make  this 
money,  too.  Live  man  wanted  In  every 
county.  Get  our  amazing  new  sales  plan 
-  -It's  a  money-maker  for  you, 

HARRAH  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  K-lOO,  Bloomfield,  Ind. 


P  I  I  y  C  uaranteed 


With  the  A.  A, 

DAIRYMAN 


FisHKiLi  Farms 

HOLSTEINS 


A  high  producing  herd  of  pure¬ 
bred  cattle,  fully  accredited. 

Young  Bulls  for  Sale 

Fishkill  De  Meer  Hengerveld 
Born  Feb.  6,  1928 
Fishkill  Colantha  Fannie 
Born  March  19,  1928 
Fishkill  Colantha  Sir  May 
Born  April  14,  1928 
Fishkill  Colantha  Pontiac 
Born  April  14,  1928 

Heifers  and  Record  Cows 

To  make  room  in  our  barn  this 
fall,  we  are  offering  a  limited 
number  of  heifers  and  cows 
with  records.  Here  is  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  man  who  needs 
some  good  replacements. 

iF  *  * 

Dairymen's  League  Certificates 

will  be  accepted  at  FULL 
FACE  VALUE  in  payment  for 
any  animals  purchased. 

9tC  9^  4: 

For  further  particulars,  pedi¬ 
grees,  prices,  etc.,  write. 

Fishkill  Farms 

HENRY  MORGENHTHAU,  Jr.,  Owner 
461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


Jersey  Breeders  Will  Tattoo 
In  Future 

Editors'  Note — We  take  pleasure  in 
publishing  the  following  announcement 
of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
for  we  believe  that  their  new  regulation 
requiring  the  ear  to  be  tattooed  in  in¬ 
delible  ink  is  a  most  excellent  one. 

TO  establish  a  uniform  method  of 
identification  for  Jersey  cattle  the 
members  of  the  American  Jersey  Cat¬ 
tle  Club  this  year  adopted  a  By-Law 
which  requires  that  all  animals  to  be 
registered  after  January  1,  1929,  must 
be  tattooed.  The  Article  covering  this 
reads  as  follows: 

‘‘Eligibility— 1.  No  animal  shall  be 
registered  until  both  its  sire  and  dam 
are  registered;  and,  to  preserve  the 
Identity  of  registered  animals,  all 
animals  offered  for  registration  must 
be  plainly  tattooed  in  the  ear  in  in¬ 
delible  ink  with  such  letters  and  num¬ 
bers  as  the  owner  may  select,  no  two 
animals  to  have  the  same  number. 
Both  ears  may  be  used,  and  the 
marks  and  numbers  in  the  ears  must 
be  stated  on  applications  for  regis¬ 
tration. 

The  above  requirement  as  to  tattoo¬ 
ing  shall  go  into  effect  on  January 
1,  1929.” 

If  preparations  are  made  now  for 
meeting  this  requirement,  delay  in  ob¬ 
taining  registration  papers  after  the 
close  of  the  year  will  be  avoided.  Tat¬ 
too  outfits  may  be  obtained  from  mail 
order  houses,  from  dairy  supply  houses 
and  from  some  hardware  stores.  The 
procedure  followed  in  tattooing  an  ani¬ 
mal  is  quite  simple  and  painless  to  the 
animal  and  takes  but  a  few  moments. 

When  one  thinks  of  the  great  num¬ 
ber  of  Jerseys  which  answer  the  de¬ 
scription,  “solid  color,  black  tongue 
and  switch”,  or  “solid  color,  white 
tongue  and  switch”,  the  necessity  for 
a  method  of  permanent  and  positive 
identification  will  be  appreciated.  How¬ 
ever,  the  practice  is  carried  on  vol¬ 
untarily  ■  by  so  many  breeders  that  it 
is  felt  that  the  new  regulation  will 
prove  a  great  benefit  and  not  a  hard¬ 
ship  to  the  Jersey  breeder.  Agricul¬ 
tural  leaders  in  the  various  states  are 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  regulation  and 
regard  it  as  an  essential  measure  to 
protect  all  owners  and  breeders  of  Jer¬ 
sey  cattle. 


Quality  PIGS  For  Sale 

AT  A  LOW  PRICE 

not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise  a  hog? 
iliese  are  all  good  hlocky  pigs;  the  kind  that  will  prove 
800(1  hogs.  Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross,  or  Chester 
ana  Berkshire  cross  pigs,  6  to  8  weeks  old,  $3.50  each : 
J  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.00  each.  1  guarantee  them  to  be 
healthy  and  good  size  for  tlieir  age.  I  will  ship  any 
number  C.O.D.  to  you  on  approval  and  if  dissatisfied 
>n  10  days  with  tlie  pigs,  return  tliem  and  I  will  return 
money.  No  charge  for  crating.  WALTER  LUX, 
™  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Telephone  0086. 

Reliable  Pigs 

They  are  heavy  legged,  square  backed,  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  crossed,  also  Berkshire  and  Chester  crossed, 
8  to  10  weeks  old,  $3.50  each.  They  are  the  kind 
hat  make  largo  hogs.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D. 
an  approval.  Also  a  few  liigh  grade  Bcrksliiro  nigs, 
iiteeks  old.  $6.00  each.  Keep  them  ton  days  and  it 
not  satisfactory,  return  at  my  cxiiense.  No  citarge  for 
'rating.  EDWARD  COLLINS,  35  Walthem  St.,  Lex- 
uiSton,  Mass.  Telephone  0839-R  Lexington. 


PIGS— FEEDERS  OR  BREEDERS 

Chester  or  Berlcsliire  cross,  or  York.sliire  or  Cliester 
2  months  old,  $3.50  each;  3  months  old,  $4.00 
each.  I’urg  Chester  Wliites,  2  months  old.  $4.25 

I’lire  bred  Cliester  Wliites,  2  montlis  old,  $4.25  ea. 
. Hoars  or  Sows.  All  pigs  are  from  our  regis- 
all  f.  “°nrs  and  liigli  grade  Sows.  We  liave  our  pigs 
Will for  cliolera,  free  from  disease  of  any  kind, 
■'^‘'ip  C.O.D.  or  send  clieck  or  Money  Order.  Our 
— Keep  them  10  da.vs  and  if  not  satisfied,  re- 
wgs  and  your  money  will  he  returned.  State  if 
''Unit  lor  breeders,  I’airs.  no  kin.  Crates  free 


turn 

.'on 


bTnj.'aU'  lor  breeders,  I’airs,  no  kin.  Crates  free 

?=,  'jEHAIVI  PIG  FARM.  W.  J.  Talbott,  Prop..  Box  115, 
Mam  St.,  Stoneham,  Mass. 

Pigs  From  Reliable  Stock 

MU  .  duality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity.  We 
a  an  1  grade  pigs,  fast  growers,  that  will  prove 

ana  i''  investment — tlirifty  and  rugged,  having  size 
breeding.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 
vhesaer  and  Yorkshire — Berksliiro  &  Chester 

T  to  8  weeks  old . $4.00 

(,  8  to  10  weeks  old . $4.25 

hi  ,  guaranteed,  or  mone,''  refunded.  10  days 

w,  .  .^'inwed.  Crates  supplied  free.  A.  M.  LUX,  206 
"ssbington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  Wob.  1415. 


Do  Not  Confuse  the  Empire 
Cream  Separator  Sales  With 
Empire  Milking  Machine  Co. 

IN  the  interests  of  accuracy,  we’  want 
to  make  it  clear  to  our  readers  that 
the  Empire  Cream  Separator  Sales 
Company  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and 
the  Empire  Milking  Machine  Company 
of  Rochester,  New  York,  are  two  en¬ 
tirely  different  organizations  having  no 
connections  of  any  kind.  It  is  reported 
that  the  Empire  Cream  Separator 
Sales  Company  of  Louisville  went  into 
voluntary  bankruptcy  on  September  12, 
1928,  so  do  not  confuse  this  company 
with  the  Empire  Milking  Machine  Com¬ 
pany  which  is  perfectly  solvent  and  re¬ 
liable  i.n  every  way. 


STOP  Dnrigeryand  MODERNIZE  YOUR  DAIRY 


WITH  THE 

DUPLEX  VISIBLE  Electric 


MILKER 


A  SPECIAL  OFFER  NOW 

To  only  one  actual  dairyman  in 
each  community.  The  first  re¬ 
sponsible  party  who  answers  can 
profit  by  so  doing. 

SEND  COUPON  TODAY 


NO  OTHER  MILKER 
has  all  these  features.  No 
other  milker  can  have 
them. 

1st.  SQUEEZE  and 
SUCTION— like  a  ealf 
feeds — combined  with  to¬ 
tal  release  of  vacuum  be¬ 
tween  each  milking 
stroke. 

2nd.  A  MEASURED 
FLOW  from  each  cow 
separately  visible.  You 
know  just  how  fast  you 
are  milking  each  cow. 

3rd.  INSTANT  AD- 
JUSTMENT  OF  VAC- 
UUM  to  each  cow's  need. 
Over-milking  of  the  easj^ 
cow  is  unknown  with  the 
DUPLEX. 


4th.  AUTOMATIC  SHUT  OFF  OF  VACUUM  on  each 
cow  separately  when  the  milk  flow  stops.  Continued  suction  on 
an  empty  udder  is  impossible  with  DUPLEX. 

r, 


Duplex  Dairy  Equipment  Co., 
I  Bath,  N.  Y. 


I 


I  Please  send  me  (without  cost  or  obligation)  your  circular  and  your 
I  SPECIAL  OFFER,  which  I  agree  to  consider  confidential. 


I  Name 

I 


Address 


I  D.  •  •  -jj  .... .  ^ . No.  cows  milked . .  ^ 


foCrV Better  Buildings' 


Full  Weight, 
Galvanized — 
for  economy 
and  lasting  service  ! 


And  Apollo-Keystone  Copper  Steel 
RUST-RESISTING  Galvanized 

Roofing  Products 

Why  build  to  burn  ?  For  best  protection  from  fire, 
storms  and  lightning,  use  metal  roofing  and  siding. 

Apollo-Keystone  Copper  Steel  Galvanized  Sheets  (alloyed  with  copper) 
are  the  highest  quality  sheets  manufactured,  linequaled  for  Roofing,  Siding, 
Flumes,  Tanks  and  all  sheet  metal  work.  Use  Keystone  Roofing  Tin  for  resi¬ 
dences.  Look  for  the  Keystone  iaduded  in  brands.  Sold  by  leading  dealers. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  General  Offices;  Frick  BuildiBg,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


A  Whole  Dairy  from 
One  Cow 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
a  day,  then  the  grain  is  taken  away 
and  fed  at  about  that  rate  till  the  calf 
is  a  year  old.  The  whole  milk  was  fed 
for  only  about  four  weeks  and  then 
gradually  changed  to  skimmed  milk. 
This  change  is  made  by  mixing  one 
pound  of  dry  skimmed  milk  to  eight 
pounds  of  water.  Whole  milk  is  grad¬ 
ually  replaced  by  substituting  for  it 
skimmed  milk  at  the  rate  of  half  a 
pound  every  other  day,  till  the  full 
feed  becomes  skimmed  milk.  This  is 
fed  for  four  months.  At  the  age  of 
a  year  the  calf  is  fed  hay  with  a  light 
grain  ration  and  turned  out  to  pasture 
in  the  summer.  The  heifers  are  bred 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  eighteen 
months. 

Probably  the  testing  program  at 


Trulea  Farm  does  not  vary  much  from 
that  of  other  stock  farms.  Trulea 
herd  has  been  in  C.  T.  A.  work  for 
the  past  five  years.  All  cows  in  milk 
are  tested  once  a  month  for  per  cent 
of  fat  and  under  this  work  some  of 
the  high  records  are  as  follows: 

Production  in  365  Days 


Cow 

Lbs,  of 
MHk 

Lbs.  of 
Butter 

Star  . 

21402 

1008 

Star  2nd  (2  yr.  old)-. . 

16512 

772 

Star  3rd  . 

22208 

972 

T.  A.  V,  K.  (Granddaughter  of  Star) 

18891 

853 

Then  the  cows  and  heifers  that  freshen 
in  the  f^ll  and  winter  are  tested  of¬ 
ficially  in  seven  day  work.  Recent  re¬ 
sults  of  this  testing  have  shown  rather 
remarkable  progress  and  noteworthy 
records.  Four  out  of  the  seven  full 
aged  cows  in  the  herd  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing  records: 

Trulea  Farm  A.R.O.  7  Day  Test 


Lbs.  ol 

Official  Names  Milk 

Aaggie  Pietertje  of  Livonia  Star _  573.1 

Ada  Cornucopia  Korndyke  . 557.7 

Trulea  Aaggie  Valdessa  Korndyke.  675.7 

Trulea  Aaggie  Valdessa . 801.5 


Lbs.  of 
Butter 
30.41 
30.73 
32.53 
34.03 


Farmers  shouldn’t  buy  feed  at  retail 
if  they  sell  milk  at  wholesale. 


,,  Hold 
MBTHOPOIE 

CINCIKNATI.  OHIO 

] 

Offers  you  400  com¬ 
fortable  rooms, 
most  of 
them  with 
bath  or 
shower, 
elec  t  r i c 
fan,  circu¬ 
lating  ice- 
water  and 

everything  you  expect  in  a 
really  fine  hotel. 

The  location  is  convenient, — 
one  block  from  Interstate 
Bus  Terminal — post  office — 
theatres — shopping  and  busi¬ 
ness  center. 

Rates:  $2.50  with  shower; 
$3.00  to  $5.00  with  tub  and 
shower. 

Convenient  Garage  Service 

George  W.  Martin, 

Managing  Director 


Dll 

iilUi 

lY  I 

{ 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


Milk  Prices 

The  following  are  the  October 
prices  for  milk  in  the  basic  zone  of 
201-210  miles  from  New  York  City. 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on 
the  basis  of  3%. 

Dairymen’s  Sheffield 

Class  League  Producers 

1  Fli  d  Milk...  3.42  3.17 

2  Fluid  Cream  2.10 

2A  Fluid  Cream  2.26 

2B  Cond.  Milk.. 

Soft  Cheese..  2.51 

3  Evap.  Cond.  2.10 

Milk  Powder 

Hard  Cheese  2.55 

4  Butter  and  American  cheese.  Based  on  New  York 

City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  American 

cheese. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  October  1927  was 
$3.37  for  3.5%  milk,  and  Sheffield’s  $3.22  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  receited 
from  the  dealer  is  the  result  of  the  weighted  average. 

Butter  Prices  Fluctuate  in  Up 
and  Down  Market 

Sept.  26 


looked  for  advance  on  top  grades. 
The  dragginess  of  the  trade  had  driven 
sentiment  into  the  doldrums.  Street 
stocks  had  again  assumed  large  pro¬ 
portions,  and  buyers  were  slow.  How¬ 
ever,  the  fact  that  jobbers  had  been 
holding  off  so  long  eventually  forced 
them  back  into  the  trade,  and  once 
more  the  outlook  became  brighter. 
How  long  it  is  going  to  keep  up  we 
do  not  know,  the  situation  is  too  hectic 
to  hazzard  a  guess. 

Cheese  Prices  Hold  Steady 


STATE 

Oct.  3 

Sept.  26 

Oct.  5, 

FLATS 

1927 

Fresh  Fancy  . 

.  27  -28 

27  -28 

27 

-28t2 

Undergrade  .. 

24  -25 

24  -25 

Held  Fancy  . 

.  271/2-28 

271/2-28 

27 

-29 

CREAMERY 

SALTED 

Higher  than  extra. 

Extra  (92sc).. . 

84-91  score . . 

Lower  Grades . 


Oct.  3 


48%-49I/2  481/2-49 

481/2  48 

43  -47'/2  431/2-471/2 

42  -42/2  42  -43 


Oct.  5, 
1927 
491/2-50 
49 

391/2-48 
38  -39 


We  have  had  an  up  and  down  mar¬ 
ket  since  last  week  and  prices  have 
varied  widely.  On  Sept.  27  trade  was 
so  unsatisfactory  and  accumulations 
of  fresh  goods  were  piling  up  so  rap¬ 
idly  that  some  small  lots  of  creamery 
extras  were  sold  as  low  as  47%  cents. 
Following  that  low  point  the  market 
improved,  but  failed  to  go  beyond  48 
cents.  However,  the  outlook  was  a 
little  brighter.  Again  on  October  first 
the  market  developed  an  unexpected 
weakness  and  the  price  again  slipped 
to  47%  cents.  Buying  support  was 
very  weak  and  receivers  had  so  much 
stock  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  broaden  the  consumptive  demand. 

The  change  to  a  lower  price  level 
has  influenced  a  considerable  element 
of  the  trade  to  swing  back  from  stor¬ 
age  to  fresh  goods.  This  is  going  to 
relieve  the  market  of  a  burdensome 
surplus.  The  chain  stores  are  keeping 
their  retail  prices  close  to  the  whole¬ 
sale  mark  which  also  improves  con¬ 
sumptive  demand.  The  supply  of 
fresh  goods  is  so  far  ahead  of  last 
year  that  the  trade  realizes  that  it 
must  take  advantage  of  every  factor 
to  encourage  trade  to  the  fullest  ex¬ 
tent.  Production  is  running  about  ten 
to  fifteen  per  cent  heavier  than  a  year 
ago,  which  means  that  the  shortage 
in  the  cold  storage  warehouses  is  being 
reduced  quite  rapidly.  Still,  we  have 
got  to  go  some  yet  to  catch  up  to  last 
year.  On  September  28th  the  holdings 
in  the  four  largest  cities  totalled  54,- 
627,610  pounds,  compared  with  approx¬ 
imately  69,000,000  pounds  at  the  same 
time  last  year. 

On  October  3  a  flash  of  sunshine 
broke  through  the  clouds  when  the 
market  took  a  sudden  and  entirely  un- 


HelU  Average  . 

Cheese  prices  show  no  change  com¬ 
pared  with  last  week,  and  the  market 
holds  steady  on  fancy  quality,  fresh 
New  York  State  flats.  The  better 
grades  of  well  cured  cheese  are  also 
holding  steady.  State  cheese  both 
cured  and  fresh  is  relatively  scarce, 
very  little  coming  forward.  Up  state 
prices  are  reported  in  most  instances 
above  par  with  New  York.  Since  our 
last  report  there  has  been  one  or  two 
flashes  of  a  slight  easiness  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  but  that  has  all  melted  away  at 
this  writing. 

Top  Quality  Nearby  Eggs  Higher 


NEARBY  WHITE 

Oct.  3 

Sept.  26 

Oct.  5, 

Hennery 

1927 

Selected  Extras  .. 

61-65 

54-59 

63-67 

Average  Extras  .... 

54-60 

48-52 

58-62 

Extra  Firsts  . 

40-48 

38-45 

47-55 

Firsts  . 

33-35 

33-35 

39-44 

Gathered  . 

31-45 

31-43 

36-52 

Pullets  . 

33-38 

32-36 

34-38 

Pewees  . 

29-30 

29-30 

27-30 

BROWNS 

Hennery  . 

46-55 

43-50 

54-62 

Gathered  . 

33-45 

33-42 

37-52 

Last  week  we 

stated 

that  the 

indi- 

Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 
Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  roullr.v  house  in  New  York  Cit>. 
Established  1883,  olteis  you  an  unlimited  outlet 
for  ^our  live  poultij.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and 
free  holiday  calendar  folder  K  27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc.  cormtssion 

West  Washington  Market  N.  Y.  City  Merchant 


Afouf  is  the  Time  to  Ship 

LIVE  BROILERS,  CALVES,  EGGS 

We  remit  daily  at  top  market.  Write  for  coops, 
tags,  information  on  market  prices,  etc.  J.  C.  B. 
lias  satistied  thousands  of  shippers  for  over  23  years. 

Compare  our  sales  with  others 

Joseph  C.  Berman,  Inc., 


Wholesale  dealer  and  shipper 
of  second  hand  egg  cases. 
Car  lots  a  specialty. 

LOUIS  OLOFSKY,  685  Greene  Av.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


EGG  CASES 


Farmers  Supplied  with 

STEEL  WIRE  BALE  TIES 

For  Hay  and  Straw  Baling,  Etc. 

Quality  Guaranteed 
H.  P.  &  H.  F.  WILSON  CO. 

537  Greenwich  St.  New  York 


FOWLS 

Oct.  3 

Sept.  26 

Oct.  5, 
1927 

Colored  . 

32-35 

33-35 

23-25 

Leghorn  . 

CHICKENS 

25-23 

27-28 

12-14 

Colored  . 

30-36 

30-35 

23-2S 

Leghorn  . 

29-30 

22-29 

16-22 

DUCKS.  Nearby  . 

26-30 

27-30 

20-30 

poultry.  That  is  a  lot  of  chickens. 
Some  statistician  would  have  a  fine 
time  figuring  how  far  they  would  reach 
if  those  birds  were  placed  end  to  end. 
It  is  really  a  heavier  supply  than  New 
York  can  stand  and  before  the  week 
closes  we  look  for  prices  to  break. 
Even  at  this  writing  they  are  trending 
downward  and  stocks  are  accumulat¬ 
ing.  On  top  of  all  of  the  freight  poul¬ 
try  approximately  52,000  Long  Island 
Spring  ducks  came  on  the  market  on 
October  3  following  a  3,000  arrival  of 
springers  on  the  2nd.  Its  hard  to 
hold  prices  in  the  face  of  such  a  flood. 

Potato  Prices  Slightly  Better 

Oct.  3  Sept.  26  Oct.  5, 
1927 

1.50-1.75  1.50-1.75  2.60-2.85 
2.00-2.35  1.85-2.10  3.00-3.75 


3.25-3.50 


2.00-2.35  1.75-2.25  3.25-4.00 

2.50-2.76  2.25-2.50  4.25-4.75 


MAINE 

150  lb.  sack. .. 

Bulk,  180  lbs. 

PENNA. 

150  lb.  sack.  . 

LONG  ISLAND 
ISO  lb.  sack 

No.  I  . 

Bulk,  180  lbs. 

J  E  R  S  E  Y 

150  lb.  sack  ...  1.75-1.90  1.60-1.90  2.50-3.50 

Potato  prices  are  a  little  bit  better 
than  they  were  last  week,  but  it  is  a 
case  of  “the  spirit  is  willing,  but  the 
flesh  is  weak.”  Receivers  are  anxious 
to  see  the  trade  take  a  jump,  but  trad(3 
lags  with  no  life,  let  alone  snap  to  the 
demand.  We  do  not  look  for  any  im¬ 
provement  in  the  market  during  these 
beautiful  fall  days  when  digging  op¬ 
erations  both  on  Long  Island  and  in 
Maine  are  in  full  swing.  We  have  got 
to  wait  until  supplies  are  more  re¬ 
stricted.  Even  then  something  has  got 
to  be  done  to  stimulate  the  demand. 

Meats  and  Live  Stock 


cations  were  for  an  improvement  in 
the  nearby  egg  market.  The  market 
developed  as  we  expected.  The  fancier 
lines  of  both  white  and  brown  eggs 
have  advanced  quite  sharply.  There 
has  been  an  actual  scarcity  of  the  very 
choice  marks.  With  the  abrupt  ad¬ 
vance  retailers  are  beginning  to  com¬ 
plain  of  a  restricted  demand  at  the  pre¬ 
vailing  higher  prices.  This  is  to  be 
expected  for  the  advance  has  come  all 
of  a  sudden. 

The  New  York  egg  market  has  not 
been  functioning  properly  for  some 
time.  Prices  in  the  metropolitan  dis¬ 
trict  have  lagged  behind  country  costs. 
In  spite  of  that,  however,  western 
shippers  have  continued  to  consign  eggs 
to  this  market.  As  a  result  our 
supplies  have  been  heavier  than  we 
could  absorb  at  a  satisfactory  price. 
The  demand  has  been  improving  the 
last  couple  of  days  and  as  a  result  our 
receipts  have  been  clearing  more  read¬ 
ily.  All  this  improvement  is  in  the 
better  lines,  disappearing  as  soon  as  we 
get  below  the  top  grades.  Most  buy¬ 
ers  of  late  are  preferring  uniform 
fresh  qualities  that  necessitates  less 
handling  labor.  Those  poultrymen 
who  make  a  business  of  shipping  only 
the  choicest  stock  are  in  a  position  to 
meet  that  trade  requirement. 

On  September  the  28th  the  ten  cities 
making  daily  reports  had  a  total  of 
4,633,000  cases  in  cold  storage,  while 
at  the  same  time  a  year  ago  the  hold¬ 
ings  amounted  to  4,429,000  cases.  How¬ 
ever,  the  reduction  in  cold  storage 
holdings  lags  behind  that  of  a  year  ago. 

Good  Call  for  Fancy  Fowls 


Oct.  3 

Sept.  26 

Oct.  5, 

LIVE  CALVES 

(per  100  lb) 

1927 

Prime  . 

....  18.50-19.00 

19.00-19.50 

18.00-18.50 

Medium  . 

...  13.00-18.25 

13.50-18.75 

13.50-17.75 

Culls  . 

....  9.00-11.00 

9.00-13.00 

9.00-12.00 

STEERS  (i)er  100  Ib) 

Best  .  14.00-14.50 

15.00-15.25 

12.75-13.25 

Medium  . 

....  12.25-13.50 

12.50-14.75 

1 1.50-12.50 

Common  . 

9.00-12.00 

9.00-12.00 

9.00-11.25 

BULLS  (per  100  lb.) 

Best  heavy .  9.00-9.50 

9.25-9.75 

7.25-7.50 

Uedium  . 

8.50-9.00 

8.50-9.25 

5.25-7.00 

Common  light.... 

7.25-8.25 

7.50-8.00 

4.00-5.00 

COWS  (per  100 

Ib.) 

Best  heavy . 

9.25-9.50 

10.00-10.50 

7.00-7.50 

Medium  . 

7.00-9.00 

7.00-  9.50 

5.00-6.75 

Cutters  . 

4.50-6.75 

4.50-  7.00 

2.50-4.50 

Ileactors  . 

5.00-9.00 

5.00-10.00 

3.50-6.30 

LAMBS  (per  100  lb.) 

Prime  .  14.00-14.25 

14.50-15.25 

14.50-15.00 

Medium  . 

....  11.50-13.50 

12.00-14.25 

11.00-14.25 

Culls  . 

8.00-10.00 

8.00-1 1.00 

8,00-10.00 

HOGS  (per  100 
Up  to  130  lbs.... 

lb.) 

....  11.50-12.00 

11.50-12.00 

12.00-12.50 

130-100  lh.s . 

....  11.75-12.00 

(2.00-12.75 

1 1.75-12.00 

Av.  200  lbs . 

....  11.25-11.75 

13.00-13.25 

1 1.25-1 1.75 

RABBITS  (per 

lb.)  .18-  .23 

.24-  .23 

.20-  .22 

VEAL  CALVES 

Country  dressed 

(per  lb.) 

.15-  .25 

.16-  .25 

.10-  .24 

The  poultry  market  at  this  writing 
appears  to  be  in  a  satisfactory  con¬ 
dition.  However,  when  we  get  under 
the  surface  things  do  not  look  so  good. 
The  market  is  not  working  right  and 
appears  to  be  tending  to  the  buyers’ 
favor.  Fancy  fowls  are  meeting  a 
steady  call.  On  all  other  lines  the 
trade  is  becoming  very  selective  and 
critical.  Chickens  are  in  liberal  sup¬ 
ply,  not  clearing  and  the  outlook  shows 
no  improvement.  At  this  writing  Oc- 
I  tober  5  the  listings  for  the  week  total 
approximately  269  freight,  c^rs  of  liy© 

•T  j.n  i'-'-m  ^'nera' 


stocks  are  expected.  Marrows  are 
generally  quoted  at  $8.75  to  $9.50.  Ow¬ 
ing  to  lack  of  trade  it  is  impossible 
to  give  a  quotation  oh  domestic  peas 
as  well  as  red  and  white  kidneys. 

Feeds  and  Grains 


FUTURES 

(At  Chicago) 

Oct.  3 

Sept.  26 

Oct.  5, 
1927 

Corn  (Sept.) . 

1.17% 

1.14% 

l.39i/, 

Wheat  (Sept.).... 

.801/4 

.96% 

.931, i 

Oats  (Sept.) . 

.42% 

.41% 

.48'/, 

CASH  GRAINS 
(At  New  Y'ork) 

Wheat.  No.  2  Red 

1.64% 

1.64% 

1.481', 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel.. 

1.15% 

1.17% 

I.08i.'4 

Oats,  No.  2 . 

FEEDS 

.54 

.53% 

.60 

Oct,  1, 

(At  Buffalo) 

Sept.  29 

Sept.  22 

1927 

Grade  Oats  . 

37.00 

37.50 

37.50 

Spring  Bran  . 

30.00 

30.00 

29.00 

Hard  Bran  . 

32.50 

32.00 

32,50 

Standard  Mids  .... 

32.00 

32.00 

30,1)0 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 

40.00 

39.00 

41.00 

Flour  Mids  . 

40.00 

39.00 

38,00 

Red  Dog  . 

46.00 

45.00 

46,00 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

38.50 

39.00 

41.00 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

38.00 

38.50 

40,50 

Corn  Meal  . 

42.00 

45.50 

33.00 

Gluten  Feed  . 

43.75 

43.75 

39.00 

Gluten  Meal  . 

50.25 

50.25 

48.00 

36%  C.  S.  Meal 

40.50 

41.00 

40.50 

41%  C.  S.  Meal 

44.00 

44.00 

43.25 

43%  C.  S.  Meal 

48.00 

46.00 

45.00 

34%  0.  P.  Linseed 

Meal  . 

52.00 

50.00 

47,50 

The  above  quotations 

are  those 

of  the  local 

Buffalo 

tnarket  and  are  F.  0. 

B.  They 

are  reported 

in  the 

weeW.v  letter  of  the  N.  Y.  Slate  Department  ol 
Agriculture  and  Markets. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables 

We  urge  shippers  to  make  use  of  the 
daily  radio  market  reports  which  will 
keep  them  in  constant  touch  with  the 
market.  At  this  time  of  year  varia¬ 
tions  come  quickly,  and  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  anticipate  change. 

Only  the  best  large  well  graded  apples 
are  selling  freely,  others  are  meet¬ 
ing  a  slow  outlet.  The  tone  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  easier  on  green  fruit.  Following 


Market  Reports  Daily  by  Radio 


Up-to-the  minute  market  information 
and  prices  are  broadcast  daily  for  yoar 
benefit  by  American  Agriculturist  co¬ 
operating  with  the  New  York  State  and 
Federal  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
through  station  WEAF.  The  reports 
are  broadcast  at  11:30  standard  time 
(12:30  daylight  saving  time)  daily  ex¬ 
cept  Saturday. 


The  live  veal  market  is  irregular, 
prices  have  slipped  a  little  bit  since  last 
week,  and  trade  is  generally  dull  and 
listless. 

At  this  writing  steers  are  meeting 
a  good  steady  market,  but  prices  are 
sharply  lower  than  last  week.  For 
one  thing  few  of  any  of  the  arrivals 
have  shown  real  class. 

Bulls  are  about  the  same  as  steers. 
They  have  slipped  off  a  little  bit  and 
real  quality  is  lacking. 

Cows  are  sharply  lower  and  irregu¬ 
lar.  Very  few  are  able  to  bring  bet¬ 
ter  than  $9.00. 

Live  lambs  have  kept  pace  with 
other  meats  and  show  a  falling  off.  The 
demand  is  slow,  and  market  irregular. 

Hogs  of  the  heavier  weights  have 
suffered  a  severe  break.  The  heavier 
weights  coming  down  as  much  as  $1.75 
to  $2.00  a  hundred. 

Hay  Market  Holds  Steady 

The  hay  market  holds  steady.  Re¬ 
ceipts  are  comparatively  light  and  the 
demand  generally  satisfactory.  Tim¬ 
othy  that  will  grade  No.  1  is  scarce  and 
in  demand.  No.  2  straight  Timothy 
brings  $24.00  to  $25.00;  No.  3,  $22.00 
to  $23.00.  Timothy  containing  mixtures 
of  grass  or  clover  ranges  from  $18.00 
to  $26.00  depending  on  grades.  New 
rye  straw  has  advanced  a  shade  now 
bringing  from  $24.00  to  $26.00. 

Bean  Market  Slow 

There  has  been  an  exceedingly  slow 
demand  for  all  varieties  of  beans  both 
domestic  as  well  as  foreign.  The  gen¬ 
eral  tone  of  the  bean  market  is  no 
more  than  steady.  Domestic  beans 
,  ape  pretty  well,  cleaned,  up,  and  no  ney/ 


'.a'len 


>  ;i  rrr 


are  per  bushel  prices  of  the  principal 
varieties  covering  from  poor  to  fancy 
stock:  Alexander  75  cents  to  $1.50; 
Delicious  65  cents  to  $2.00;  Fall  Pippin 
$1.00  to  $2.25;  R.  I.  Greening  $1.00  to 
$2.00;  N.  W.  Greening  75  cents  to 
$1.75;  Maiden  Blush  50  cents  to  $1.75; 
McIntosh  $1.25  to  $3.50;  Twenty  Ounce 
$1.00  to  $2.50;  Wealthy  75  cents  to 
$1.50;  Wolf  River  75  cents  to  $1.50. 
One  can  generally  count  on  the  outside 
price  for  U.  S.  No.  1  grade  2%  to  2% 
inches. 

Crab  apples  from  nearby  points  arc 
generally  bringing  from  50  cents  to 
$1.00  for  twelve  quart  basket,  and 
from  $1.25  to  $2.75  per  bushel  basket. 

Cabbage  shows  much  improvement. 
At  the  railroad  yards  bulk  offerings 
have  been  jobbing  out  on  a  ton  basis 
at  $42.00,  $45.00  and  occasionally 

$47.00  for  domestic;  and  $45.00  to  $50. 
for  Danish  stock.  Jobbing  sales  of 
white  domestic  per  85  to  90  pound 
sacks  generally  $2.25,  occasionally 
higher. 

The  farm  wagon  is  the  most  used 
piece  of  farm  equipment.  When  its 
length  of  life  is  considered  it  is  one 
of  the  cheapest. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE  _ 

148  Acres,  2  Houses,  Big  Barn 
7  Cattle,  Horses,  Furniture, 

Poultry,  hORs,  impleracnts,  hay,  fodder,  corn, 
fruit,  potatoes,  etc.  included;  Rood  8-room 
house  8-rooms,  dandy  70  ft.  barn,  garage,  hen  nou  ■  ^ 
only  25  minutes  to  city  and  agricultural  .,1 

acres  loam  tillage,  estimated  2000  cords 
100,000  ft.  timber,  abundance  fruit.  Ueducecl  P  . 
$3000  mth  only  $1000  cash.  Picture  and  Uetaus  aj;- 
37  big  Ulus,  catalog,  bargains  in  20  states.  CTOJ  ‘  ' 
STllOUT  AGENCY,  255-11  4th  Ave.  at  ^Otb  ' 
N.  Y.  City.  _ ^ 

- — — — - ^  ^  iji 

For  sale— 150  acre  Poultry  and  Dairy 

level,  high  productive  soil,  2  sets  good  bki 
Most  beautiful  section  Eastern  I’enna.  Poultry  P 
alone  pay  for  farm  in  four  years.  Price  ^  ^^^'nwnet. 
acre.  Easy  terms.  Full  particulars,.  ■  Writs 
WM.  Sg4D£L,j^  Wash|flBtonvill^,  Pa. 


Comfort  tested  by 

hundreds  of  miles  of  tramping 

f^HIS  Hood  Red  Short  is  Built  to  hug  heel  atid 
A  instep — to  conform  to  the  foot  and  leg  lines  and 
so  move  with  the  foot — not  chafe  against  it. 


For  men  who  must  trudge  their  daily  miles  —  that’s 
comfort! 


THE  SYMBOL  OF  WORLD  WIDE  SERVICE 


QUALITY  RUBBER  PRODUCTS 


Heavy  duty  tire  tread  soles  for  many  seasons’  wear. 
Uppers  of  the  red  rubber  that  only  Hood  seems  to 
know  how  to  build  —  non-checking _ non-cracking. 

The  Hood  Red  Boot  is  a  man’s  boot  for  toughest 
going. 

Made  also  with  hip,  sporting  and  storm  king  tops. 

The  Red  Boot  is  built  by  the  makers  of  that  famous 
red  rubber  4  buckle — the  Kattle  King. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Made  by  HOOD  RUBBER  COMPANY 
Watertown,  Mass. 


\ou  cant  paint  a  house  nith 


CHEAP  PAIMT  ISNT 

CHEAP  AT  ALL 


JUST  because  ”cheap”paint  is  low-priced 
paint  doesn’t  mean  it  saves  you  money. 
Far  from  it.  For  as  sure  as  it  is  low-in¬ 
price,  it  is  ”low”  in  covering  capacity, 
”low”  in  wearing  ability,  even  ”low”  in 
looks  and  color. 

Any  "cheap”  paint  is  skimped  in  mak¬ 
ing.  Money  must  be  saved  by  "cheap” 
materials  and  "cheap”  manufacture.  And 
that  means  a  terribly  costly  paint  when 
you  try  to  put  it  on  the  wall. 

On  the  other  hand,  good  old  SWP 
House  Paint — the  finest  that  money  can 
buy— costs  you  less  hy  the  square  foot¬ 
less  hy  the  year— and  gives  you  a  beauti¬ 
ful,  rich-looking  joh  in  the  bargain.  Here 
is  why: — 

The  right  formula — fine 
quality  materials — and  care¬ 
ful,  expert  mixing  are  re¬ 
quired  for  fine  house  paint. 

Any  one  of  these  qualities 
alone  is  not 
enough — it  takes 
all  three. 

SWP  House 
Paint  is  far  su¬ 
perior  in  every 


^H£RWIN-WiLUAH^ 
Products 


S-W  Paint  Products 
are  sold  the  world 
over  under  this  fa¬ 
mous  trade-mark 


PAIN 


one  of  these  three.  That  is  why  this 
famous  paint  covers  more  wall  space  per 
gallon  and  gives  more  years  of  service 
and  beauty — why  it  is  the  lowest-cost  paint 
on  the  wall. 

Formula  only  one  item 

Many  have  tried  to  imitate  fine  old  SWP. 
The  formula  has  been  openly  printed  for 
years.  But  don’t  let  any  imitation  mislead 
you.  A  house  paint  is  no  better  than  the 
ingredients  in  it.  Even  a  good  formula 
can’t  make  up  for  poor  quality  materials 
and  unskilled  mixing. 

SWP  covers  nearly  half  again  as  much 
wall  space.  Seven  gallons  will  do  a  better 
job  on  an  average  house,  than 
eleven  gallons  of  "cheap” 
paint.  This  four  gallon  dif¬ 
ference  makes  SWP  and 
cheap”paint  costpractically 
the  same  at  the  very  start. 

But  wait  a  season !  The  dif¬ 
ference  in  durability  shows 
up.  The  "cheap”  paint  is 
peeling,  cracking,  fading. 
After  abrieflifeyour"cheap” 
paint  job  must  be  done  over. 


In  only  five  years  you  very  likely  pay  for 
two  or  three  repaintings. 

SWP  wears  and  wears.  It  saves  you  the 
cost  of  repainting  two,  three  or  more  times 
in  that  five  year  period.  And  that  is  the 
biggest  saving  by  far  in  painting  costs. 

The  best  paint  saves  you  money 

Before  you  do  any  painting  stop  in  at  your 
local  Sherwin-Williams  dealer,  "Paint 
Headquarters.”  He  will  give  you  an  esti¬ 
mate  on  materials  for  an  SWP  job.  Com¬ 
pare  the  cost  with  a  "cheap”  job.  Figure  in 
the  repainting  costs  you  will  need  with  the 
"cheap”  job.  Remember  that  SWP  is  the 
economical  paint. 

The  same  facts  are  true  of  aU  "cheap” 
paints  for  exteriors  or  interiors,  also  var¬ 
nishes,  lacquers  and  enamels.  They  always 
are  more  expensive  in  the  long  run. 

If  you  do  not  know  your  nearest  Sher¬ 
win-Williams  dealer,  write  us.  We  will 
gladly  send  his  name,  also  a  copy  of  Sher¬ 
win-Williams  Farm  Painting  Guide.  It 
saves  costly  mistakes  in  painting. 

The  Sherwin-W/lliams  Co. 

Largest  Paint  and  Varnish  Makers  in  the  World 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Sherwin-Williams 

P  HOUSE  PAINT 


S  H  E  S 


INSECTICIDES 

©  1928,  S-W  Co. 


enamels 


American  Agriculturist,  October  13,  1928 

Farm  News  from  New  York 

Republican  and  Democratic  Planks  on  the  State  Platforms 


Editor  s  Note:  In  accordance  with 
our  jiolicy  of  giving  both  sides  and  of 
publishing  news  of  especial  interest  to 
farmers,  we  print  below  the  agricul¬ 
tural  planks  in  both  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  platforms  for  New 
York  State. 

Republican  Farm  Planks  in  New 
York  State  Platform 

HE  Republican  Party  realizes  the 
fundamental  necessity  of  main¬ 
taining  a  sound  and  prosperous  agri¬ 
culture  in  the  State  as  a  matter  of 
vital  public  policy.  To  accomplish  this, 
it  pledges  adequate  appropriations  for 
agricultural  education,  experimenta¬ 
tion  and  administration ;  continued 
support  to  the  endeavor  of  farmers 
themselves  to  better  their  economic  po¬ 
sition  by  cooperating  in  the  more 
orderly  marketing  of  farm  products, 
a  condition  which  will  benefit  both 
producer  and  consumer;  the  enactment 
of  the  same  income  tax  classification 
for  non-profit  agricultural  operatives 
as  is  now  accorded  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  a  continuation  of  the  ap¬ 
propriations  to  adequately  indemnify 
owners  of  condemned  tubucular  cattle 
in  the  great  work  of  eradicating  this 


scourge  from  the  herds  ’of  the  State. 

We  condemn  the  attempts  of  the 
present  Democratic  State  Administra¬ 
tion  to  throw  the  Department  of  Farms 
and  Markets  into  politics. 

Democratic  Farm  Planks  in  New 
York  State  Platform 

1.  Constant  sympathetic  support  of 
agricultural  education,  including  mak¬ 
ing  available  during  the  past  year 
$1,200,000  from  bond  issue  for  the 
erection  of  a  plant  industry  building 
at  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  the  appropriation  of 
$50,000  for  a  farm  museum  building  on 
the  New  York  State  Fair  Grounds. 

2.  More  than  $20,000,000  appropri¬ 
ated  in  the  past  five  years  for  the 
eradication  of  bovine  tuberculosis. 

3.  Continued  and  constructive  aid 
to  farmers  in  their  marketing  prob¬ 
lems  by: 

A — Broadcasting  by  radio  of  dairy 
mai’ket  reports,  together  with  regular 
issuance  of  marketing  information. 

B — The  enactment  and  enforcement 
of  grading  and  packing  legislation  as 
it  applies  to  farm  products  and  other 
laws  designed  for  the  protection  of  the 
farm.er  in  the  purchase  of  his  supplies. 


C — Improvement  of  the  market  ter¬ 
minals  at  New  York  under  direction 
of  the  Port  Authority. 

D — Encouragement  of  cooperative 
marketing  associations,  of  which  there 
now  are  more  than  1,000  in  the  State, 
a  majority  of  which  are  organized 
under  the  recent  cooperative  marketing 
act  recommended  by  Governor  Smith. 

4.  An  optional  plan  for  enlarging 
the  local  unit  for  taxation  for  educa¬ 
tional  purposes,  hereby  equalizing  tax¬ 
ation  and  giving  children  in  the  farm¬ 
ing  communities  better  high  school 
facilities. 

5.  Support  of  the  nine  million  dol¬ 
lar  school  aid  law,  which  operates  to 
reduce  the  local  school  taxes  in  every 
rural  school  district. 

6.  Greatly  improved  facilities  made 
available  by  the  State  in  rural  health 
service,  by  which  the  death  rate  of 
vv^omen  in  rural  sections  from  causes 
associated  with  child  birth  has  been 
reduced  35  per  cent. 

The  increasing  problems  and  com¬ 
plexities  of  modern  farming  require 
that  the  farmer  receive  full  advantage 
of  scientific  and  up-to-date  methods. 
We  pledge  the  party  to  continued  sup¬ 
port  of  all  the  agricultural  education 
facilities  of  the  State. 


The  marketing  of  farm  products  is 
one  of  the  greatest  economic  problems 
of  the  times.  Prices  which  the  farmers 
receive  for  their  products  are  in  many 
cases  too  low,  while  many  consumer 
prices  are  too  high. 

We  pledge  our  party  to  name  a  com¬ 
mission  of  experts  to  study  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  distribution,  and  to  make 
definite  constructive  recommendations. 

We  further  pledge  careful  and  scien¬ 
tific  study  and  investigation  of  the 
farm  assessment  and  tax  situation  by 
an  impartial  body  which  will  recom¬ 
mend  a  fair  adjustment  of  the  farmers’ 
taxes. 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  continue  the 
fullest  support  of  cooperative  market¬ 
ing  associations,  to  maintain  the  pres¬ 
ent  cooperative  marketing  statutes, 
and  to  strengthen  and  enlarge  them. 

We  pledge  continued  and  increased 
efforts  in  obtaining  and  disseminating 
the  latest  market  information.  * 

We  pledge  continuance  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  policy  of  fair  and  adequate 
appropriations  in  the  fight  against 
bovine  tuberculosis.  ^ 

We  pledge  continued  support  of 
better  rural  school  facilities  and  larger 
State  aid  for  the  support  of  such 
schools. 


New  York  Health  Head 
Denies  Milk  Shed  Will 
Be  Widened 

Dr.  Shirley  Wynn,  New  York  City 
Commissioner  of  Health,  today  em¬ 
phatically  denied  that  steps  have  been 
taken  by  his  department  to  extend  the 
New  York  City  Milk  Shed,  according 
to  George  R.  Fitts,  executive  assistant 
of  the  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association,  Inc. 

Following  a  conference  with  Com¬ 
missioner  Wynn,  Mr.  Fitts  said  he  had 
been  given  assurance  that  rumors 
widely  circulated  throughout  the  Milk 
Shed  that  the  New  York  Department 
of  Health  had  or  soon  would  send  dairy 
inspectors  into  Ohio  to  open  the  way 
for  milk  or  cream  from  that  state  to 
come  into  the  metropolis  were  without 
foundation. 

Milk  Production  is  Holding  Up 

The  good  afterfeed  has  had  a  bene¬ 
ficial  effect  on  the  production  of  those 
cows  who  have  had  good  care  as  well. 
George  Weaver  of  Watertown  has  a 
purebred  Holstein  Freisian  cow  that 
has  given  about  7000  pounds  of  milk 
during  June,  July  and  August,  with 
the  prospect  of  making  it  9000  pounds 
by  the  last  of  this  month  which  comes 
tomorrow.  The  leader  in  Jefferson 
county  for  fat  is  a  Jersey  owned  by 
Frank  Collins  of  Mannsville.  She  has 
produced  76.2  pounds  of  fat  from  1190 
/ 


pounds  of  milk.  C.  R.  Langworthy 
&  Son  of  Adams  Center  lead  with  the 
highest  herd  average,  their  average 
being  1306  pounds  of  milk  and  34.4 
pounds  of  fat  with  20  cows  milking. 

New  York  Central  to  Run 
Better  Sire  Train 

The  New  York  Central  lines  are  run¬ 
ning  a  better  dairy  sire  train 
through  Pennsylvania  this  fall.  Co- 
operaCting  in  the  work  are  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  College  of  Agriculture,  State 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  various  cattle  clubs 
and  dairy  organizations.  The  schedule 
of  the  train  is  as  follows: 

Jersey  Shore,  Monday,  October  29; 
Westfield,  Tuesday,  October  30 ;  Harrison 
Valley,  Tuesday,  October  30;  Knoxville, 
Wednesday,  October  31 ;  Elkland,  Wed¬ 
nesday,  October  31;  Tioga,  Thursday,  No¬ 
vember  1;  Wellsboro,  Thursday,  Novem¬ 
ber  1;  Mill  Hall,  Friday,  November  2; 
Belief onte,  Friday,  November  2;  Clear¬ 
field,  Saturday,  November  3;  DuBois,  Sat¬ 
urday,  November  3;  Brookville,  Monday, 
November  5;  Shippenville,  Monday,  No¬ 
vember  5;  Franklin,  Tuesday,  November 
6;  Titusville,  Tuesday,  November  6,  War¬ 
ren,  Wednesday,  November  7;  Youngs- 
ville,  Wednesday,  November  7 ;  Sandy 
Lake,  Thursday,  November  8;  Greenville, 
Thursday,  November  8;  New  Castle, 
Friday,  November  9 ;  Beaver  Falls,  Fri¬ 
day,  November  9 ;  Elizabeth,  Saturday, 
November  10. 


Central  New  York  Notes 


The  official  end  of  summer  and  be¬ 
ginning  of  fall  was  accompanied  by 
the  first  killing  frost  of  the  season. 
Corn  and  other  tender  crops  were 
frozen  in  exposed  places.  Silo  filling 
is  now  in  full  progress. 

While  a  considerable  repairing  of 
farm  buildings  has  been  done  and  some 
new  houses  and  barns  have  been  con¬ 
structed  this  summer,  we  have  seen 
very  few  new  silos.  In  fact,  central 
New  York  dairy  farmers  are  pretty 
well  supplied  with  silos  now.  Very 
little  corn  is  put  up  in  shocks.  There 
is  a  good  crop  of  pumpkins. 

Buckwheat  matured  well  and  set 
fairly  heavy.  I  think  it  was  practical¬ 
ly  all  cut  before  the  frost.  The  acre¬ 
age  is  large  because  the  weather  last 
spring  ^held  ujp  the  planting  of  earlier 
crops,  miliet  ahd  buck-W-heht  served  ex- 
opllentlv  as  “catch  crops.” 


Dairy  Cows  Bring  High  Prices 

The  price  of  milk  and  of  dairy  feed, 
together  with  the  shortage  of  heifers 
on  farms  during  the  past  two  years, 
has  resulted  in  high  prices  for  milch 
cows.  Good  dairy  cows  are  selling 
around  $175.00  in  this  part  of  the  state 
and  are  scarce  at  that  price. 

Home  garden  truck  of  all  kinds  has 
been  abundant  this  fall.  Tomatoes 
•»/ere  selling  as  low  as  70  cents  a 
bushel  at  roadside  stands  until  the  kill¬ 
ing  frosts  came.  Sweet  corn,  string 
beans,  turnips,  melons,  etc.,  have  been 
correspondingly  abundant.  Edgar 
Willis,  at  Marathon,  says  he  was 
startled  to  see  a  long  green  object 
about  the  size  of  a  hay  stack  rising 
above  his  back  fence  and  was  at  a  loss 
to  explain  the  phenomenon  until  he  re¬ 
membered  that  his  brother  Frank’s  boy 
Henry,  who  belongs  to  a  4-H  Club,  had 
cucumbers  planted  there.' 


New  York  County  Notes 


Genesee  County  — Silo  filling  has  be¬ 
gun  in  this  vicinity.  Corn  made  a  rapid 
growth  in  the  warm  days  we  had. 
Pheasants  are  destroying  corn  and  black¬ 
birds  gather  in  great  fiocks  on  buckwheat 
and  newly  sown  wheat  fields.  Wheat 
acreage  will  be  considerably  less  in  this 
county  than  last  year.  Buckwheat  is 
ready  to  cut.  Recent  rains  and  high 
winds  have  lodged  it  somewhat.  Beef 
and  pork  will  bring  a  big  price  this  year. 
Eggs  are  from  42  to  50  cents  and  the 
price  still  rising.  Creamery  butter  is  52 
to  55  cents. — Mrs.  R.  E.  G. 

In  the  Hudson  Valley 

Saratoga  County  — We  had  the  first 
killing  frbst  on  the  night  of  September 
23.  There  is  .much  corn  yet  to  be  cut 
and  we  are  very  busy  at  silo  filling.  All 
gardens  are  well  supplied  with  tomatoes 
and  very  cheap.  A  number  of  people 
from  this  section  attended  the  Farm  and 
Home  Bureau  picnic  at  Saratoga  Lake 
on  September  15.  Gansevoort  Grange, 
No.  832  will  hold  their  annual  Fair  at 
their  hall  on  the  evenings  of  October  3, 
4  and  5th.  Chicken  pie  and  roast  pork 
suppers.  All  here  are  in  favor  of  keep¬ 
ing  WGY  at  Schenectady  on  the  air  for 
full  time  broadcasting. — Mrs.  L.  W.  P. 

Rensselaer  County  — Corn  is  of  good 
quality  and  the  late  frost  has  allowed  it 
to  ripen.  Storms  have  damaged  much 
fruit.  Oats  are  a  poor'  crop.  Many  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  vicinity  of  Troy  are  attend¬ 
ing  the  city  schoqls  because  of  the  ex¬ 
cellent  bus  service. — Mrs.  F.  F. 

Columbia  County  — ^During  the  thun¬ 
der  shower  of  last  week,  a  horse  at  Lo¬ 
cust  Ledge  was  struck  by  lightning. 
Farmers  are  filling  their  silos.  Several 
frosts  have  come  the  past  week.  Meadows 
looked  as  though  covered  with  snow  Tues¬ 
day  morning.  Apples,  Alexander  and  R. 
I.  Greening,  $1.25;  Twenty  Ounce,  $1.75; 
Wolf  River,  $1.50.  Peaches,  Elbertas,  $2; 
Hale,  $3.  Pears,  Bartlett,  $2.50;  Seckel, 
$2.25;  Bond,  $1.50.  Eggs,  52c  and  butter 
47c.  Ninety  graduates  of  Hudson  High 
School  are  in  colleges.  Late  potato  blight 
struck  some  of  the  fields  in  this  section. 
The  grape  crop  in  Elizaville  is  very  good. 
309  pupils  in  Valatia  schoolfe.  This  is  the 
largest  enrollment  in  history.  The  $150,000 
school  building  is  nearing  completion. — 
Mrs.  C.  V.  H. 

Ulster  County -We  had  our  first  frost 
September  25  but  it  wasn’t  very  heavy. 
Apple  picking  is  in  full  swing  now  with 
about  one  half  crop.  The  prices  are 
good,  McIntosh  are  selling  as  high  as 
$6.00  per  bbl.  A  few  farmers  are  still 
cutting  hay,  especially  old  meadows, 
which  have  been  so  wet  all  summer. 
Threshing  is  about  finished  except  some 
buckwheat.  Nearly  everyone  is  trying  to 
fill  their  silo  at  the  same  time  and  that 
makes  extra  help  scarce  but  the  corn 
crop  is  light  so  it  won’t  be  a  long  job. 
The  dairy  is  still  the  best  bet  on  the  av¬ 
erage  farm  even  though  the  price  of 
cows  is  high. — C.  D.  C. 

Sullivan  County  — Pears  are  not  so 
plentiful  but  selling  for  75  cents  to  $2.50 
per  busliel.  Live  poultry  selling  for  24 
cents  and  36  cents  per  pound.  The  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  held  their  meeting  Friday, 


September  23  at  Grange  Hall,  Liberty, 
N.  Y.— E.  M.  W. 

We  have  had  several  hard  frosts  and 
it  has  been  very  windy  with  quite  cold 
weather.  All  corn  is  cut.  Some  is  left 
in  the  fields,  while  others  have  put  it  in 
silos.  Cabbage  is  a  very  poor  crop  as  it 
fails  to  head  well.  Onions  are  very  small 
and  beets  refused  to  grow  all  summer; 
too  wet.  Corn  is  $2.45  a  hundred  and 
hen  mash  $2.85,  mids  $2.00  to  $2.10,  fiour 
is  $8.50  to  $10.00  a  barrel  and  pork  is  only 
17  and  18  cents  a  pound.  The  town  of 
Liberty  has  received  25,000  trees  from  the 
state.  They  were  spruce  and  pine.  Don¬ 
ald  Royce  was  elected  Secretary  of  Sul¬ 
livan  County  Volunteer  Firemen  at  a 
meeting  held  recently  at  White  Sulphur 
Springs. — P.  E. 

In  Central  New  York 
TRIP  north  the  length  of  Chenan¬ 
go  county  then  through  considera¬ 
ble  part  of  Madison  and  into  Onondaga 
at  about  the  first  of  October  resulted 
in  certain  pretty  definite  impressions 
of  farming  in  this  section  of  New  York 
State.  Frosts  had  occurred  over  the 
most  of  Chenango  and  a  part  of  Madi¬ 
son  although  not  heavy,  but  corn  gave 
evidence  of  some  damage.  I  would 
estimate  that  eighty  per  cent  of  the 
corn  has  been  cut  and  at  least  fifty 
per  cent  put  in  the  silo.  Further  along 
the  proportion  harvested  was  much 
less  and  generally  there  was  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  frost.  I  saw  but  one  field  of 
corn  grown  for  husking  in  the  way  we 
used  to  grow  it  and  that  was  mostly 
cut  and  set  up  in  stouts,  a  corn  “horse”  ' 
being  used  for  it,  something  I  haven’t  t 
seen  in  a  long  time. 

In  only  one  field  of  potatoes  was  the 
digging  well  advanced.  I  did  not  see 
many  fields  of  potatoes  of  much  extent 
and  still  fewer  of  cabbages.  These  did 
not  have  the  usual  good  appearance. 
There  were  a  few  apple  orchards  that 
looked  well  but  in  this  section  I  would 
expect  much  less  than  a  full  crop.  Corn 
seemed  to  present  the  best  promise.  All 
over  this  territory  there  are  evidences  of 
unused  fields  and  buildings.  There  were 
many  more  fields  of  grass  left  uncut  in 
the  south  than  in  the  north  of  this  jour¬ 
ney.  In  the  north  there  is  quite  a  bit 
of  alfalfa  to  be  cut  yet.  They  do  not 
hesitate  to  cut  alfalfa  in  October  and  I 
have  known  it  to  be  cut  later.  In  Chen¬ 
ango  county,  as  least  where  I  live,  it  is 
hardly  safe  to  cut  alfalfa  much  after  the 
first  of  September. 

It  looks  likely  that  along  the  way  there 
is  a  tendency  to  increase  the  number  of 
dairy  cows.  When  you  talk  with  dairy¬ 
men  though,  they  usually  say  that  there 
is  danger  of  an  over-production  of  milk. 
The  present  favorable  prices  for  milk 
seems  to  speak  louder  than  does  their 
own  reasoning.  The  consequence  is  a 
rather  strong  demand  for  cows  especial¬ 
ly  those  coming  fresh  this  fall.  The 
favorable  weather  conditions  for  a  full 
hay.  crop  again  this  season  adds  weight 
to  the  demand  for  cows.— H.  H.  L. 
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OOo/  more 

Lo  Jo  eggs 


from  the  Pan-a-ce-a  flock 


1000  White  Leghorn  chicks  were  divided  into  two  equal 
flocks  and  given  same  feed  and  care.  No  difference  except 
that  one  flock  had  Pan-a-ce-a  mixed  with  all  their  mash, 
the  other  did  not. 

At  eight  weeks  old  the  cockerels  were  sold  and  a  laying 
test  continued  with  the  pullets. 

Both  flocks  received  the  same  growing  mash  until  ma¬ 
turity,  then  the  same  laying  mash,  and  the  one  flock  con¬ 
tinued  to  receive  two  pounds  Pan-a-ce-a  with  each  100 
pounds  mash.  Because  of  deaths  there  were  38  more  strong, 
healthy  pullets  in  the  Pan-a-ce-a  flock. 

Laying  began  at  five  months.  By  December  1st  produc¬ 
tion  was  a  little  over  35%.  A  strict  account  now  taken 
included  cash  from  sale  of  cockerels,  cash  for  eggs,  valua¬ 
tion  of  pullets. 

On  December  1st,  when  both  flocks  were  well  started  in 
laying,  the  Pan-a-ce-a  flock  had  laid  23%  more  eggs  than 
the  non-P an-a-ce-a  flock. 

Deducting  cost  of  feed,  the  Pan-a-ce-a  flock  had  earned 
$83.70  more  profit  than  the  non-P an-a-ce-a  flock. 


A  pen  of  pullets  which  received  Pan-a-ce-a 


PAN-A-CE-A 

starts  pullets  and  moulted  hens  to  laying 

One  extra  egg  pays  for  all  the  Pan-a-ce-a  a  hen  consumes 

in  six  months 

RESEARCH  FARM— DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc.— Ashland,  O. 


“Continued  large  egg  yield  and  good  condition  of  flock”  makes 
W.  A.  Churchill,  Wrightstown,  N.  J.,  a  Beacon  Egg  Mash  booster. 
“Wherever  tested  with  other  feeds.  Beacon  sales  increase  after¬ 
ward,”  writes  Jamesbury  (N.  J.)  Coal  &  Feed  Co. 

Beacon  is  a  high  powered  Egg  Mash—  21  per  cent  protein, 
palatable,  pure  soluble  minerals.  Baker’s  grade  milk  only,  Pecos 
Valley  (Irrigated)  Alfalfa  LEAF  Meal — ^NO  GREEN  FEED 
NEEDED  —  no  production  slumps.  Clean,  honest  nutritive  f  eeds 
— remarkable  digestant  Protozyme  insures  utmost  assimilation — 
uniform  consistent  long-time  high  production  without  loss  of  weight 
or  vitality,  body  building  without  forcing. 


f^ET  WtICHT 
^OO  POUNDS 


BEMDN 


BEACON  MILLING  CO..  Inc.,  CAYUGA.  N.  V 


Air  Sprains  Bruises 

A-BSORbine  reduces  thickened, 
Wollen  tissues, soft  curbs,  fdled  tendons, 
soreness  from  bruises  or  strains-  Does 
not  blister,  remove  hair  or  lay  np  horse. 
S2.50  at  druggists,  or  postpaid.  Horse 
book  1-B  free.  Write  for  it  today. 

Read  this;  "Horse  h.id  large  swelling  jnst 
below  knee.  Nov  gone;  has  not  reappeared. 
Horse  good  as  ever.  Have  used  Absorfwuc 
for  years  with  great  snceess.” 


ABS 


^  hat  died  by  the  best  system  of 
KahV  l  nil  KS incubators  from  high  class 

Leghorns  $14.00  per  100;  Barred.  White  Bocks, 
Beds  $16.00  per  100;  White  Wyandottes  $17.00  per 
100;  Heavy  Broilers  $12.00  per  10(1;  Light  Broilers 
$10.00  per  100;  I’eldn  Ducklings  $35.00  per  100.  Add 
25c  on  orders  for  less  than  100.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed  liy  parcel  post. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Desk  Nunda,  N.  Y. 

Meinher  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS— 

Bay  for  vour  cliicks  after  arrival.  Better  order  now. 
Thbu.sand.s  liatdiing  daily.  We  hatch  all  year  around. 
Live  delivery  guaranteed.  I’o.stage  prepaid.  Send  fpr 
lirice  list.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  335  Mam 
St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604  or  337. _ 

prices  for  breeding  Turkey  s. 
Geese.  Ducks,  and  Guineas. 

mailing  list.  PIONEER 
PA. 


SPECIAL  FALL 

Write  your  wants  and  for 

STOCK  FARM,  TELFORD, 


Wit/2  the  A.  A. 

Poultry  Farmer 


About  Buying  Baby  Chicks 


During  the  past  baby  chick  season 
we  have  received  the  usual  number 
of  complaints  from  our  subscribers. 
Some  of  these  appear  to  be  justified 
while  in  other  cases  we  were  forced  to 
tell  our  subscribers  that  they  had  no 
cause  for  complaint.  We  take  this 
opportunity  to  point  out  a  few  facts 
concerning  ordering  baby  chicks. 

1.  A  firm  can  not  guarantee  de¬ 
livery  of  chicks  on  a  particular  day. 
It  is  obvious  that  conditions  are  en¬ 
tirely  different  than  they  are  where  a 
firm  is  dealing  with  a  manufactured 
product.  Orders  for  baby  chicks  are 
filled  as  they  are  received.  The 
hatcherymen  have  no  guarantee  as  to 
what  percentage  of  eggs  will  hatch. 
They  deal  on  the  law  of  averages  and 
fill  orders  in  the  order  they  are  receiv¬ 
ed.  The  earlier  the  orders  are  given 
the  more  chances  there  will  be  for  sub¬ 
scribers  to  get  chicks  when  they  want 
them.  In  several  complaints  last 
Spring  subscribers  resented  the  fact 
that  they  were  unable  to  get  chicks 
within  a  few  days  after  they  were  or¬ 
dered.  A  large  majority  of  hatcheries 
guarantee  live  delivery  of  chicks. 

Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 

2.  Several  letters  from  subscribers 
have  pointed  out  that  the  chicks  died 
within  a  few  days  after  they  were  re¬ 
ceived.  Baby  chicks  are  delicate 
things.  It  is  obvious  that  no  hatchery 
could  hope  to  guarantee  more  than  live 
delivery  and  be  able  to  keep  in  busi¬ 
ness.  Chicks  may  die  very  rapidly  due 
to  over  feeding,  improper  feeding,  over 
heating,  chilling  or  a  number  of  other 
causes.  The  logical  procedure  is  to 
order  from  a  hatchery  known  to  be 
absolutely  reliable  and  then  give  the 
chicks  the  very  best  of  care.  Even 
with  these  precautions  there  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  a  few  instances  where  the 
losses  will  be  heavy. 

3.  A  number  of  complaints  mention 
that  chicks  were  bought  from  hatch¬ 
eries  advertising  the  B.W.D.  free 
chicks.  Notwithstanding  this  fact 
heavy  losses  were  suffered  and  our 
subscribers  concluded  that  they  died 
from  white  diarrhea.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  we  would  like  to  point  out  that 
in  cases  of  this  kind  the  safe  pro¬ 
cedure  is  to  take  dead  chicks  to  a 
veterinarian  and  get  a  statement  from 
him  that  the  chicks  did  die  from  white 
diarrhea.  There  are  many  other 
chick  troubles  with  symptoms  so  much 
similar  to  this  that  it  is  perhaps  ex¬ 
pecting  too  much  that  the  hatchery 
would  accept  the  word  of  a  buyer  that 
the  chicks  died  from  this  trouble. 

4.  It  is  obviously  impossible  to  buy 
chicks  at  the  lowest  possible  price  and 
get  the  highest  quality.  Some  hatcher¬ 
ies  advertise  at  rock  bottom  prices. 
If  an  order  is  sent  to  this  kind  of 
hatchery  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 


you  will  get  about  what  you  pay  for. 

There  are  all  kifids  of  hatcheries  but 
our  experience  has  been  that  the  vast 
majority  of  them  are  trying  to  put 
out  a  reliable  product.  Our  suggestion 
is  that  the  reputation  of  the  hatchery 
be  investigated  thoroughly  before  or¬ 
dering  and  that  the  buyer  would  do 
well  to  thoroughly  understand  just 
what  the  hatchery  guarantees  to  do 
and  what  can  be  reasonably  expected 
from  them. 


The  Latest  Report  from  the 
Storrs  Contest 

The  1,400  hens  entered  in  the  egg 
laying  contest  at  Storrs  laid,  3,961 
eggs  for  the  forty-seventh  week  or  a 
yield  of  40.4  per  cent.  This  brings 
the  grand  total  to  date  to  249,478  or 
an  average  of  p,  little  over  178  eggs 
per  bird.  The  production  was  71  eggs 
less  than  last  week  and  435  eggs  less 
than  for  the  corresponding  week  last 
year. 

A  pen  of  White  L,eghorn.s  owned  by 
George  Lowry  of  West  Willington,  Conn., 
the  leading  pen  in  the  contest,  captured 
first  honors  for  the  week  with  a  lay  of 
53  eggs.  This  is  p,  decrease  of  seven  eggs 
over  last  week’s  production.  The  second 
best  pen  for  the  week  is  owned  by  Egg 
and  Apple  Farm  of  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 
This  pen  of  Leghorns  laid  50  eggs.  A 
pen  of  Rhode  Island  Reds  owned  by 
Clarence  E.  Lee  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.  took 
third  place  with  a  lay  of  49  eggs.  Tip 
Top  Farm’s  White  Leghorns  from  Waldo- 
boro,  Maine,  were  fourth  with  a  net  of 
47  eggs. 


Outstanding  Points  of  the  Contest 

On  the  24th  of  September  hen  No.  5 
owned  by  Charlescote  Farm  of  Sherborn, 
Mass.,  laid  her  300th  egg.  This  is  the 
second  bird  in  the  contest  to  pass  this 
mark.  The  other  bird  is  owned  by  George 
B.  Treadwell  of  Spencer,  Mass.  His  No. 
6  bird  laid  her  300th  egg  on  the  15th  of 
September.  Her  total  to  date  is  309 
eggs. 

The  Leading  Pens  in  Each  of  the 
Principal  Breeds 


Barred  Rocks 

R.  W.  Davis  &  Sons,  Rockland,  Me . 1997 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Frenchtown,  N.  J . 1915 

Spring  Brook  P.  Farm,  So.  Wethers¬ 
field.  Ct . 1814 


White  Rocks 

Granite  Springs  Farm,  Granite 

Springs,  N.  Y . 2056 

E.  A.  Hirt,  South  Weymouth,  Mass. -2055 

White  Wyandottes 

Fisher  Poultry  Farm,  Ayton,  Ont . 2106 

Tom  Baron,  Catforth,  Eng . 2050 

Rhode  Island  Red 

Charlescote  Farm,  Sherborn,  Mass . 2419 

Clarence  E.  Lee,  Auburn,  N.  Y . 2341 

Globus  Poultry  Farm,  Attleboro, 

Mass . ; . 2219 

Red  Mount  Farm,  Franklin,  Mass . 2204 

West  Nectt  Farm,  Huntington,  N.  Y.-2192 
White  Leghorns 

Geo.  Lowry,  West  Willington,  Conn. ..2779 
Geo.  Lowry,  West  Willington,  Conn. ..2469 

Broadview  Farm,  Winsted,  Conn . 2390 

Hollywood  Pity.  Farm,  Woodinville, 

Wash . 2388 


It  is  time  to  get  the  hens  in  winter  quarters.  If  the  hens  in  this  picture 
get  as  good  feed  and  care  as  they  do  housing,  they  should  return  a  good 
profit  to  their  owner. 
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Amelia  M.  Earhart,  first 


woman  to  fly  the  Atlantic  by  aeroplane 


Lucky  Strikes 


the  cigarettes  carried 


the  Triendship’ 
when  she  crossed  the  Atlantic.  They  were  smoked  con¬ 
tinuously  from  Trepassey  to  Wales.  I  think  nothing  else 
helped  so  much  to  lessen  the  strain  for  all  of  us.” 


No  Throat  Irritation -No  Cough 
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41  Tests 

for  every 

RADIOTRON 


Every  Radiotron  is  tested  and  inspected 
in  4l  different  ways  before  it  is  approved 
in  the  laboratories  and  factories  of  RCA, 
General  Electric  and  Westinghouse. 

RADIO  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

RCA  Radiotron 

MADE  BY  THE  MAKERS  OF  THE  RADIOLA 


HOTEL 

15  East  OfflO  STREET 

Oak  J^et  Beo^ 
jQiAeAficAufan, 

sin 

private  Bath  OrShffwef 

QUAUTYroOB 


QUICK  SERVICE' 

corrm  sho^ 


CHICAGO 


5i5mTOTi«^GARACE  ACCOMMODATIONS 


Post  Your  Farm 

AGAINST  TRESPASSERS 

Write  the 

SERVICE  BUREAU  OF 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


Wben  writing  Advertisers 

Mention  American  Agriculturist 


Ottawa  Log  Saw 


%BEArESTOFFEfr 
mnmoe 


i  purs  TH9M 

/OTTAWA 

'  rOWOPK  fOR  nfO 


,  WaIt  A  Wood  ia  valuable.  Saw  16  to 

VBOnvjTi  20  cords  a  day.  Does  mors 
than  10  men,  Ottawa  easi^  operated  by  man  or  boy. 


Falls  trees  — saws  limbs. 

30  DAYS  TRIAL.  Write  teds/  for 
■  hi 


work.  _ _ _  _ _ 

from  factory  or  nearest  of  10  branch 


be‘^4-hp.  ensrlne  for  other 

FRES  f  *  * 


:  beolu  Shipped 


OHAWA  MFC.  CO^  801  -W  Wood  Street,  Ottawa,  Kansas 


With  the  A.  A, 

FARM 

MECHANIC 

Keeping  Shallow  Pipe 
From  Freezing 

“I  wish  to  lay  about  300  feet  of  water 
pipe  in  a  location  where  a  solid  ledge  of 
granite  prevents  my  securing  a  depth 
greater  than  18  to  24  inches.  How  can 
I  prevent  the  pipe  from  freezing?  Any 
suggestions  will  be  appreciated.” — E.  S., 
New  York. 

IT  is  not  so  very  difficult  to  put  enough 
insulation  around  a  pipe  to  give  a 
great  deal  of  protection  from  freezing, 
but  this  insulation  will  lose  its  effec¬ 
tiveness  and  it  will  be  rather  difficult 
to  keep  it  dry  with  water  all  around  it. 
The  best  way  will  be  to  get  moulded 
water-proofed  pipe  insulation,  coat  the 
joints  well  with  hot  asphalt  or  coal  tar 
bind  the  sections  together  tightly  and 
cover  the  joints  with  a  strip  of  tarred 
paper,  then  give  the  outside  two  coats 
of  the  hot.  asphalt  or  tar.  Two  layers 
of  this  insulation  put  on  as  described 
ought  to  make  the  pipe  reasonably  safe 
against  freezing  even  if  not  deeper  than 
18  inches.  It  would  be  well,  however, 
to  lay  the  pipe  with  a  gentle  slope  so 
it  can  be  drained  if  desired  in  cold 
weather,  and  also  to  pile  hay  or  straw 
or  manure  along  over  the  pipe  early  in 
the  winter. — I.  W.  D. 


Removing  Rust  from  Pipes 

“Can  you  give  me  directions  for  remov¬ 
ing  rust  from  water  pipes?”  Will  quick 
silver  do  it  and  if  so,  how  much  will  be 
required  for  500  feet  of  inch-pipe?  Any 
suggestions  will  be  appreciated.” — G.  W. 
S.,  Pennsylvania. 

I  HAVE  never  heard  of  quicksilver 
being  used  for  removing  rust  from 
water  pipes,  and  doubt  if  it  would  have 
any  particular  value  for  such  a  pur¬ 
pose.  Certainly  it  would  be  entirely 
too  expensive  to  use  on  that  much  pipe. 
If  the  pipe  can  be  taken  up,  probably 
as  good  a  method  as  any  would  be  to 
hold  the  pipe  in  a  flame  until  dry  and 
hot,  then  hammer  it  well  with  a  light 
hammer,  and  blow  it  out  with  com¬ 
pressed  air  or  set  on  end  and  jar  out 
the  loose  material. 

If  the  pipe  is  to  be  left  in  position, 
the  best  treatment  is  to  drain  out  all 
water,  then  fill  with  a  solution  of  one 
part  commercial  hydrochloric  (some¬ 
times  called  muriatic)  acid  and  ten 
parts  water  and  allow  to  stand  over¬ 
night  and  then  drained.  If  by  remov¬ 
ing  end  elbows  a  wire  can  be  pushed 
through,  this  should  be  done  and  a 
wire  brush  pulled  back  and  forth 
through  the  pipe.  The  pipe  should  be 
flushed  out  thoroughly,  then  filled  with 
a  weak  solution  of  baking  soda  and 
flushed  again.  This  should  leave  the 
interior  fairly  smooth  and  clean. — 
1.  W.  D. 

Keep  Laundry  Waste  Out  of 
Septic  Tank 

“I  am  putting  in  a  septic  tank  and  now 
have  a  4-inch  sewer  pipe  carrying  daily 
about  five  barrels  of  clear  water  from 
milk  house  and  once  a  week  the  water 
frqm  the  laundry.  Would  it  be  all  right 
to  connect  up  the  bathroom  and  toilet 
and  kitchen  sink  to  this  sewer  pipe  and 
put  the  septic  tank  at  its  end,  or  should 
I  put  in  a  new  line  for  the  septic  tank?” 

I  BELIEVE  the  best  practice  is  to 
keep  your  laundry  water,  milk  house 
wash  water,  basement  flushing  water, 
and  down  spout  water  all  out  of  the 
septic  tank,  allowing  nothing  to  go  into 
it  except  the  bathroom  and  kitchen 
sewage,  the  latter  first  going  through 
a  grease  trap  to  remove  as  much  grease 
as  possible.  The  milk  house  wash 
water  would  not  be  so  bad,  as  it  comes 
at  regular  intervals;  but  as  you  say 
is  practically  clear  water  and  needs  no 
treatment.  The  laundry  water  is  often 
quite  strong  with  alkali  and  comes  all 
at  once,  both  of  which  will  interfere 
with  the  proper  bacterial  action  in  the 
first  chamber  of  the  tank. — I.  W.  D. 

A  bob-sled  is  a  handy  winter  tool 
for  odd  jobs  around  the  farm. 


CHAMPION  Spark  Plugs  out¬ 
sell  all  other  makes  through¬ 
out  the  world,  by  the  amazing 
ratio  of  two  to  one.  Champion 
is  aecepted  as  the  better  spark 
plug. 

Such  universal  acceptance  is 
the  result  of  superiorities  so 
pronounced  as  to  distinguish 
Champion  as  the  better  spark 
plug. 

Champion  owns  and  controls 
the  sillimanite  mines  from 
which  this  finest  insulating  ma¬ 
terial  known  to  ceramic  science 
is  made.  The  exclusive  silli¬ 
manite  insulator  is  impervious 
to  electrical  current,  possessed 
of  high  heat  conductivity,  re¬ 
mains  remarkably  free  from 
carbon  and  oily  deposits,  and  is 
practically  unbreakable. 

Specital  analysis  electrodes  which 
are  practically  immune  from 
pitting  and  burning,  and  a  posi¬ 
tive  compression -tight  copper 
gasket  seal,  make  Champion 
specially  adapted  for  depend¬ 
able  service  in  modern  high¬ 
speed,  high-compression  en¬ 
gines. 

A  complete  new  set  of  Cham¬ 
pion  Spark  Plugs  quickly  pay 
for  themselves  in  gas  and  oil 
saved.  They  bring  to  your  en¬ 
gine  better  and  more  complete 
combustion,  which  means  bet¬ 
ter  all  around  and  more  eco¬ 
nomical  car  performance. 
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RADIO  MAN 


Could  you  tell  me  about  how  long  a 
UX  199  tube  ought  to  last?  It  seems  to 
me  that  I  am  not  getting  much  service 
out  of  some  of  mine. 

great  deal  depends  upon  the  way- 
in  which  the  tube  is  used,  although 
it  is  perfectly  true  that  all  tubes  are 
not  manufactured  alike.  If  you  use 
a  fairly  high  “B”  voltage  and  do  not 
have  a  “C”  battery — and  if  you  run 
the  tubes  lighted  quite  brightly,  the 
life  will  not  be  long.  Some  tubes  will 
last  over  a  thousand  hours,  but  others 
much  less,  under  the  same  conditions. 
Dry  cell  tubes  do  not  last  as  long  as 
those  of  the  storage  battery  type,  nor 
do  they  run  as  uniform,  because  the 
manufacture  is  a  more  delicate  opera¬ 
tion. 

^  ^  ^ 

I  made  up  a  “B”  eliminator  but  find 
the  high  resistances  get  hot  and  do  not 
last  very  long.  I  have  bought  several 
extra  resistors  so  far. 

HE  solution  is  to  pay  a  higher  price 
and  get  resistors  that  will  pass  suffi¬ 
cient  current  without  heating  up.  If 
you  cannot  buy  a  single  resistor  of  suf¬ 
ficient  capacity  and  resistance,  get  two 
or  three  that  can  be  connected  in  se¬ 
ries,  so  their  added  resistances  will  give 
the  required  value,  you  may  not  find 
any  that  will  snap  into  the  clip  hold¬ 
ers  you  now  have,  so  that  a  different 
form  of  mounting  will  be  needed. 

*  *  ip 

I  have  a  five  tube  neutrodyne  set.  I 
am  anxious  to  make  a  single  dial  set  out 
of  it.  Is  there  any  way  I  could  con¬ 
nect  the  condensers  together  to  operate 
from  only  one  of  the  dials  or  would  I 
have  to  buy  a  combination  condenser? 

T  is  doubtful  whether  your  set  checks 
accurately  enough  on  the  three  dials 
to  permit  of  single  dial  control.  You 
could  determine  this,  of  course,  by  not¬ 
ing  whether  the  dials  read  the  same 
on  all  wavelengths,  or  at  least  if  there 
is  a  uniform  difference  between  them 
if  they  do  not  read  the  same.  Con¬ 
densers  formerly  made  for  the  neu¬ 
trodyne  sets  seldom  are  mechanically 
adapted  to  being  coupled  together  with 
a  belt,  chain  or  other  driving  method. 
Some  have  simply  passed  a  leather 
thong  around  the  middle  dial  and  over 
the  outer  two  dials  to  permit  all  being 
turned  when  one  was  moved.  Pos¬ 
sibly  the  coils  are  not  matched  ac- 
cuz'ately  enough  to  permit  of  one-dial 
tuning.  New  coils  and  a  three-gang 
condenser  would  be  the  only  satisfac¬ 
tory  way  of  solving  such  a  problem. 


New  Paltz  Celebrates 
250th  Anniversary 

t 

By  MRS.  Eliza  Keates  Young 

New  Paltz,  in  the  Wallkill  Valley, 
Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  was  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  a  noteworthy  celebration  Sep¬ 
tember  29-30  by  the  worthy  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  Huguenot  settlers. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
twelve  patentees,  led  by  Louis  DuBois 
signed  the  deed  by  which  the  Indians 
?ave  title  to  the  land,  and  the  weary 
pilgrims  who  through  tribulation  and 
martyrdom  left  France  because  of  their 
adherence  to  the  Reformation,  found 
a  place  where  they  could  worship  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  conscience. 

As  they  alighted  from  their  wagons 
m  the  year  1678,  one  of  their  number 
^ead  to  them  the  27th  Psalm,  on  the 
place  that  was  to  be  their  new  home. 
A  paternal  form  of  government  was 
|heirs  and  for  fifty  years  the  heads  of 
me  twelve  families  legislated  and  ad¬ 
ministered  the  affairs  of  Ye  Paltz.  For 
forty  years  the  records  were  written 
m  French.  An  interesting  echo  of 
those  days  in  the  exercises  of  the  day 
l^as  the  presentation  of  the  Jean  Has- 
wouck  bible,  whose  time-stained  pages 
printed  in  French.  It  was  brought 
^figinally  from  France  by  Jean  Has- 
wouck,  one  of  the  original  patentees, 
^cre  it  was  presented  on  behalf  of 
'-has.  D.  Deyo,  the  donor,  to  the  safe¬ 
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keeping  of  the  Memorial  Society  by 
the  Hon.  A.  T.  Clearwater,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Huguenot  Society  of 
America. 

The  address  of  the  day  was  given 
by  the  Hon.  G.  D.  B.  Hasbrouck,  Jus¬ 
tice  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  a  lineal 
descendant  of  Jean  Hasbrouck.  Judge 
Hasbrouck  made  a  strong  plea  for  a 
return  to  the  old-fashioned  virtues,  evi¬ 
denced  in  a  strong  religious  and  edu¬ 
cational  trend  among  the  patentees 
and  which  still  is  in  evidence  in  their 
descendants. 

Walking  down  Huguenot  street 
with  its  imposing  stone  houses,  the 
past  is  brought  vividly  to  mind,  as  we 
meet  the  women  dressed  in  the  gar¬ 
ments  of  the  by-gone  days.  The 
houses  are  hospitably  open  to  the  vis¬ 
itors  and  all  appears  as  far  as  possible 
as  it  was  two  hundred  years  ago.  The 
old  furniture  was  brought  out  and  old 
time  occupations  carried  on.  The 
Wide-mouthed  fireplaces  shed  their 


welcoming  glow  on  the  tiny  cradle, 
the  old  fashioned  pewter  and  glass  ar¬ 
ticles  that  furnish  the  table.  We  see 
the  grandmother  patiently  dipping  the 
candle  wicks  in  the  melted  tallow,  the 
mother  busy  with  the  heavy  pots  and 
pans  at  the  open  fire  cooking,  the  old 
fashioned  churn,  while  quilting  and  rug 
hooking  engage  the  younger  women. 
The  rat-tat  of  the  flail  gives  the  young 
men  of  today  an  idea  of  the  patience 
needed  to  thresh  out  the  grain,  and  the 
young  women  smile  as  they  compare 
the  clothes  of  today  in  the  making  with 
the  spinning  and  weaving  necessarily 
done  by  hand  before  the  garments 
could  be  made. 

A  Sunday  Anniversary  Service 

An  old  fashioned  supper  was  served 
in  the  church  with  the  best  of  the 
dishes  of  those  old  times. 

On  Sunday  afternoon  the  anniver¬ 
sary  service  was  held  in  the  Reformed 
Church.  The  principal  historical  ad¬ 


dress  was  given  by  Rev.  W.  H.  S.  Dem- 
arest,  D.D.,  president  of  Brunswick 
Theological  Seminary.  Short  address¬ 
es  were  delivered  by  pastors  of  neigh¬ 
boring  churches. 

It  was  a  great  time  for  New  Paltz 
lying  under  the  shadow  of  Mohonk  by 
the  Wallkill  river.  Its  life  now  is  cen¬ 
tered  in  the  fine  Normal  School  whose 
magnificent  pile  was  placed  there  by  a 
state  in  recognition  of  the  qualities  of 
a  people  whose  ambition  is  to  be  true, 
courageous  and  cultured  and  who  have 
put  religion  and  education  foremost  in 
their  community  life. 

Proud  of  their  history  they  had 
called  their  friends  to  unite  with  them 
in  celebrating  the  250th  anniversary  of 
the  settlement  of  their  village  and  as 
the  stars  and  stripes  over  the  speakers’ 
stand  stirred  gently  in  the  evening 
breeze  it  seemed  to  say  as  a  benedic¬ 
tion  to  a  day  well  spent,  “Under  this 
banner,  you  must  still  keep  the  faith  I 
represent.  Liberty  and  Justice  for  all.” 
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You  pay  for  poor  light  in  the  extra  hours  of  early  morning  and  evening 
labor.  You  pay  in  the  added  weariness  of  your  wife  when  your  kitchen  is 
poorly  lighted.  You  pay  in  the  ruined  eyes  of  your  children.  The  least  of 
these  is  more  expensive  than  Carbide  Gas. 

Carbide  Gas  light  actually  pays  for  itself  because  of  the  extra  hours 
that  you  spend  with  your  crops.  You  do  not  have  to  quit  work  before  dark 
to  milk  and  feed  up.  With  your  Carbide  Gas  barn  light  you  can  do  all  your 
odd  jobs  after  dark  as  easily  as  you  can  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

The  Carbide  Gas  light  plant  brings  you  instant,  unflickering  light 
wherever  you  want  it.  No  unsafe  oil  lamps  to  carry  from  room  to  room. 
No  matches  to  strike.  No  dirty  lamps  to  clean  and  fill. 

In  the  home  reading  with  Carbide  Gas  light  becomes  a  pleasure.  The 
children  can  get  their  lessons  with  no  danger  of  eye  strain. 

Today  more  than  600,000  farm  folks  are  enjoying  the  benefits  of  Carbide 
Gas  lights  in  their  homes — and  every  day  this  number  grows.  For  more 
than  thirty  years  Carbide  Gas  light  has  been  steadily  gaining  recognition  as 
the  best  and  most  economical  rural  light  system. 

Carbide  Gas  light  costs  little  to  install  and  surprisingly  little  to  operate. 
It  lasts  for  years.  With  it  you  can  light  your  house  and  all  your  out  build¬ 
ings.  Write  today  for  further  information. 

Carbide  Lighting  and  Equipment  Association 

176  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Keep  your  stove  looking  good 

by  using 


non¬ 
explosive 
no  dust 
no  odor 


fVR-PRUF 

and  nickei- 

^olish 


7AAOE  MARK 


cleans  the 
nickel 
parts  of 
stove  too 


Try  it  and  be  convinced 

at  all  dealers 

/ 

price  15c  per  can 

(Absolutely  Fireproof) 


Have  a  Mock  Trial  in 
Your  Grange 

Send  for  one  or  more  of  the 
following  mock  trial  outlines. 
They  will  help  you  put  on  an  en¬ 
tertaining,  instructive  program. 
Send  6  cents  to  cover  mailing 
costs. 

1 —  The  Mock  Trial  of  Johnny 
Woodchuck. 

2 —  Robbing  the  Soil. 

3 —  Mock  Trial  of  a  farmer 
for  failing  to  buy  Labor 
Saving  Devices  for  his 
wife. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

461-4th  Ave.,  New  York  City 


LUMBER 

$12  Per  1000  Ft. 

Biggest  wrecking  sale  of  1928  now  going  on  at  our 
Camp  Meade  Branch. 

Excellent  second  hand  lumber  consisting  of  .second 
liand  Yeliow  Pine  Flooring,  .second  hand  Sheathing, 
all  nails  drawn  out,  at  $12.00  per  1000  board  feet. 
.Also  Yeliow  l*ine  2x4 — 2x6 — 2x8  and  2x10,  lengtii.s 
8  to  18  feet,  like  new  at  $22.00  per  1000  feet. 
Hundreds  of  other  bargains  in  doors,  windows, 
roofing,  mlllwork,  etc. 

Call  in  person  at  our  branch  the  Camp  Jleade 
Salvage  Co.,  at  Camp  Meade,  Md.,  or  send  list  for 
freight  prepaid  prices.  Ask  for  Catalog  No.  AA32. 

FRANK  HARRIS  SONS  CO.,  INC. 

6TH  AND  JACKSON  STREETS,  CAMDEN,  N.  J. 


When  writing  Advertisers 

Mention  American  Agriculturist 
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Fun  for  Hallowe’en 

Get  Ready  for  'Phis  Witching  Season 


October  3 1st  always  brings  a 
merry  round  of  fun  with  queer  old 
customs,  and  games  that  are  joyfully 
revived  each  year.  And  though  no 
party  is  complete  without  the  old 
games  and  stunts,  we  simply  must  have 
a  few  new  ones,  too,  to  add  the  proper 
flavor  to  the  evening’s  gayety.  So  for 
your  party  this  j^ear,  why  not  try  some 
of  these : 

Hallowe’en  Superstitions 

Pass  papers  and  pencils  and  ask  your 
guests  to  write  all  the  superstitions 
that  they  know.  For  instance,  walk¬ 
ing  under  a  ladder  is  a  sign  of  bad  luck; 
picking  up  a  pin  found  lying  on  the 
floor  will  bring  good  luck.  In  count¬ 
ing  the  winners,  at  least  two  people 
in  the  party  must  have  heard  of  the 
omen  to  make  it  count.  A  small 
stuffed  black  cat  should  be  awarded 
as  the  prize  to  the  writer  of  the  long¬ 
est  list. 

Ghosts 

Make  about  a  dozen  bags  of  thin 
white  paper  and  place  a  different  ob¬ 
ject  in  each  one.  Select  things  that 
have  as  greatly  differing  and  distinct 
outlines  as  possible.  Pin  the  bags  on 
a  line  stretched  across  the  room  or  in 


a  doorway  so  that  there  is  a  strong 
light  behind  them.  Put  out  all  the 
other  lights  in  the  room  and  give  five 
or  ten  minutes  in  which  to  guess  what 
the  ghosts  are.  The  bags  must  not  be 
touched,  the  shadows  giving  the  only 
clues.  “Ghosts”  of  even  well-known 
articles  are  harder  to  guess  than  one 
would  imagine.  Turn  the  lights  on 
and  write  lists  of  the  articles.  Two 
“ghost”  handkerchiefs,  one  a  boy 
ghost  and  the  other  a  girl  ghost,  may 
be  awarded  the  winners. 

Apple  Race 

The  contestants  for  this  race  carry 
four  apples  in  a  row  on  each  out¬ 
stretched  arm  to  given  point  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  room.  They  may 
possibly  arrive  with  one  in  each  hand, 
but  the  others  are  apt  to  be  found 
anywhere  along  the  way.  The  person 
who  arrives  at  the  goal  with  the  eight 
apples  intact  certainly  deserves  a  prize. 

Talking  Pumpkin 

Make  a  large  pumpkin  of  orange 
cardboard.  Draw  eyes,  nose  and  an 
open  mouth.  Cut  out  the  mouth.  Hang 
the  pumpkin  in  a  doorway  and  a  little 
way  behind  it,  just  back  of  the  open¬ 
ing,  hang  a  small  bell. 

Let  each  guest  throw  a  bean  bag 
into  the  open  mouth.  If  the  bag  goes 
into  it,  it  counts  five,  but  should  the 


bell  ring,  it  will  count  ten.  The  game 
may  be  50  or  the  highest  score  with 
five  or  ten  turns  as  preferred. 

Witchery 

Blindfold  each  player  in  turn  and  let 
him  touch,  one  at  a  time,  three  differ¬ 
ent  objects  that  are  placed  on  a  table. 
A  witch  who  stands  beside  the  table 
will  then  tell  what  touching  the  differ¬ 
ent  objects  portends,  weaving  these 
things  together  as  seems  best  to  make 
an  interesting  story.  If  she  is  clever 
she  can  add  no  end  of  fun  by  inter¬ 
weaving  her  knowledge  of  the  various 
personal  affairs. 

A  tea  cup  means  an  old  maid  or  a 
bachelor. 

Touching  a  saucer  containing  water 
means  a  trip  abroad. 

A  dollar  bill,  a  fortune  to  be  inherited 
shortly. 

A  pack  of  cards  marks  variable  busi¬ 
ness  success. 

A  ball  of  twine  an  unfortunate  love 
tangle. 

A  toy  automobile  that  a  thrilling  ro¬ 
mance  will  be  begun  during  an  auto¬ 
mobile  trip. 

A  fountain  pen,  fame  will  come  through 
literary  efforts. 

A  ring  means  a  wedding  or  engage¬ 
ment  in  the  near  future. 

A  stone  denotes  difficulties  of  many 
kinds  but  not  insurmountable  ones. 

A  cooky  indicates  coming  success  as 
ow'ner  of  a  tea  room. 

A  saucer  containing  dried  beans  will 
indicate  the  size  of  the  future  family. 

(The  witch,  as  she  moves  the  saucers 
about  between  each  trial,  may  surrepti¬ 
tiously  add  to  or  take  away  from  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  saucer). 

A  tiny  bride  doll  indicates  a  second 
marriage.- — Dorothy  Wright. 


I  have  fastened  a  small  slate  on  the 
inside  of  my  cupboard  door  and  here 
I  can  write  down  the  things  I  need 
from  the  store  and  special  jobs  that  I 
don’t  want  to  forget  to  do.  I  can 
make  out  my  grocery  list  in  a  hurry. 
As  soon  as  I  notice  I  am  out  of 
some  article  I  write  it  on  my  slate. 
It  would  be  even  better  on  a  cabinet 
door  but  I  have  none  so  the  cupboard 
door  is  next  best.  I  keep  the  pencil 
on  the  shelf  over  the  slate.  I  find  it 
a  great  help. — MRS.  G.  S.,  N.  Y. 


Three  Boudoir  Pillows 


This  charming  trio  of  pillows  are  to 
stamped  on  peach-colored  voille,  wMe 
odd  pieces  of  lace  and  any  dainty 
terial  comes  into  use  for  the  appUQ^^ 
parts.  A  Colonial  miss  with  satin  pO'ii- 
niers  and  much  lace  holds  center  ply^’ 
adored  by  equally  elegant  swains,  iden¬ 
tical  as  twins,  on  fan-shaped  pilloios  « 
either  side.  They  are  extremely 
to  do  from  these  wax  patterns 
detailed  instructions  furnished.  1^® 
transfers  for  three  pillows  and  all  apPy'^ 
que  parts  30  cents  complete  with 
structions.  Send  orders  to  the  Enibrotd- 
ery  Department,  American  Agriculturist) 
461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City-',  ■ 
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Home  Drying  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

T^his  Little  Process  Permits  Great  Variety  in  Food  Supplies 

Drying  fruits  and  vegetables  has  beans,  tomatoes,  apples,  peaches,  ap-  Ion  of  water)  for  one  to  two  minutes 
many  points  to  recommend  the  ricots,  pears — there  is  almost  no  limit  and  spread  on  drying  trays.  They 
practice.  Dried  foods  do  not  require  to  the  variety  the  housewife  may  store  should  be  dried  until  uniformly  dry 
so  much  space  for  storage,  nor  do  they  in  dried  form.  A  cool  dark  place  free  throughout. 

involve  the  expense  of  many  jars,  from  insects  and  dust  should  be  used  Fruit  is  dry  when  pliable  and  leath- 
Drying  is  a  job  that  does  not  require  for  storing.  Glass  jars,  crockery  or  ery  but  not  hard.  When  gripped  in 
constant  supervision  and  can  proceed  paraffined  containers  are  good  for  this  the  hand,  no  moisture  should  be  visi- 
while  other  things  are  going  on.  purpose.  ble  on  the  hand  and  the  pieces  of  fruit 

In  this  climate  more  satisfactory  re-  If  the  sulphuring  process  is  not  used  should  spring  back  into  shape, 
suits  are  obtained  from  some  sort  of  for  bleaching,  then  sliced  fruits  should  ,  ,  ,  ,  . 

drying  apparatus  using  artificial  heat,  be  kept  in  water  to  prevent  discolora- 
There  are  many  contrivances  on  the  -  - 
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market  but  a  satisfactory  one  can  be 
made  at  little  expense  at  home  from 
wooden  frames  with  screen  wire 
tacked  on  them.  The  cook  stove  acts 
as  the  drying  agent.  For  small 
quantities  the  oven  may  serve,  pro¬ 
vided  it  is  easily  regulated  so  as  not 
to  cook  things. 

Only  good  foodstuffs  should  be  dried. 
Just  as  in  canning,  the  process  does 
not  glorify  a  fruit  or  vegetable  already 
past  its  pristine  freshness.  And  care 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  discolora¬ 
tion  or  shapelessness.  Carrots  cut  in 
cubes  resume  a  better  shape  when 
freshened  than  do  sliced  carrots. 
Shredded  cabbage  is  very  satisfactory. 
Turnips,  celery  leaves,  sweet  corn. 


Smartly  Serviceable 


The  Moulded  Hipline 


Pattern  No.  2558  with  its  moulded  hip- 
line,  smart  collar  and  semi-tailored  skirt 
is  admirable  for  a  general  service  frock. 
Patterned  jersey,  light  weight  tweed  or 
the  heavier  silk  crepes  would  he  the  right 
material  for  this  design  which  cuts  in 
sizes  16,  18  years,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches 
bust  measure.  For  the  36-inch  size  it  re¬ 
quires  3%  yards  of  ^6-inch  material  and  a 
leather  belt.  Price  13c. 


Dress  Pattern  No.  2563  is  truly  feminine 
with  its  rippling  jabot  and  shirred  flounce 
on  the  skirt.  The  georgettes,  chiffons, 
sheer  velvets  or  flat  crepes  shir  nicely 
and  therefore  would  he  charming  in  this 
design.  The  pattern  cuts  in  sizes  16,  18 
years,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  For  the  36-inch  size  it  requires  3% 
yards  of  iO-inch  material.  Price  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  correct  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although 
coin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c  for 
one  of  the  Fall  Fashion  Catalogs  and 
send  to  Pattern  Department,  American 
Agriculturist,  461-4th  Ave.,  New  York 
City,  - ' 


tion  before  drying  really  starts.  If  a 
large  quantity  is  being  prepared,  add 
salt  (1  teaspoon  per  quart)  to  the 
water.  The  root  crops  can  be  stored 
in  sand  so  satisfactorily  that  under 
most  circumstances  it  is  not  necessary 
to  dry  late  beets,  turnips  or  carrots. 

Cooking  apples  of  late  autumn  or 
winter  varieties  are  best  for  drying: 
these  are  the  Winesap,  Northern  Spy, 
Jonathan,  Esopus,  Grimes,  Rhode 
Island  Greening,  Yellow  Newton,  De¬ 
licious,  Roxbury  and  Golden  Russet. 
Any  apple  may  be  dried  but  not  all 
varieties  have  equally  distinctive 
flavors. 

Freestone  peaches  are  more  easily 
handled;  they  may  be  peeled  or  not. 
Dry  with  cut  side  up.  All  fruits  should 
be  turned  over  and  redistributed  sev¬ 
eral  times  during  the  drying. 

Late  green  peas  or  beans  may  be 
plunged  into  boiling  water  for  three 
minutes  and  spread  on  wire  screen  to 
let  peas  or  beans  pass  through.  Dip 
shelled  peas  or  beans  into  boiling  salt¬ 
ed  water  (2  tablespoons  salt  per  gal- 


Useful  Pamphlets 

The  following  booklets  can  be  se¬ 
cured  by  addressing  Household  Depart¬ 
ment,  American  Agriculturist,  461- 
4th  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

How  to  Entertain  on  Hallowe’en. 

How  to  Make  Crepe  Paper  Costumes 
—10c. 

How  to  Make  Crepe  Paper  Flowers 
—10c. 

How  to  Decorate  Halls,  Booths  and 
Automobiles — 10c. 

Weaving  with  Paper  Rope — 10c. 

Sealing  Wax  Craft — 10c. 

Tables  and  Favours — 10c. 

Old-fashioned  recipes  (for  2  cents 
postage). 

Helps  for  the  Home  Dressmaker 

(Ask  for  the  booklet  Illustrated 
Home  Sewing)  price  60c. 


For  high  marks  in  neatness 

Many  schools  now  give  marks  in 
personal  appearance,  as  well  as  in 
scholarship.  That  means  sweetly- 
clean  blouses  and  wash  dresses!  And 
that’s  where  Fels-Naptha  can  give 
you  extra  help.  The  special  com¬ 
bination  of  plenty  of  naptha  and 
good  golden  soap  in  every  clean¬ 
smelling  bar  makes  even  stubborn 
dirt  disappear  without  hard  rubbing. 
Colors  stay  bright  and  new-looking, 
too!  For  Fels-Naptha  gives  this  extra 
help  even  in  cool  water.  Remember... 

Nothing  can  take  the  place  of 

FELS-NAPTHAi 

BUY  IT  BY  THE  CARTON  OF  TEN  BARS 


SEIFERT  OPERA  CANARY 

AND  ROUND  BRASS  CAGE 
$12.00— Value  $18.00 

Every  bird  a  trained  songster.  Will  exchange 
within  2  weeks  if  not  satisfactory.  All  breeds 
of  pups,  parrots,  monkeys,  I’ersian  kittens.  ' 
Ship  everywhere.  Free  circular. 

MODERN  PET  SHOP, 

18  N.  9th  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


When  Your 
Nerves  Go 
♦ , ,  Yom  Go 


Mankind  rises  or  fails  on  its  nerves 
for  nerves  are  the  motivating 
power  of  the  body.  And  healthy  nerves 
require  a  healthful  bedspring. 

The  Foster  Ideal  Bedspring  does  not 
guarantee  personal  success  but  it  does 
assure  better  sleep,  because  it  is  built  to 
scientifically  support  your  spine  and  give 
your  nerves  better  rest  and  nourishment. 
The  reasons  why  are  too  many  to  explain 
here,  but  if  you  will  send  for  our  pam¬ 
phlet, “The  Common  Sense  of  Sleep”,  you 
will  find  some  facts  that  will  open  your  eyes. 

The  Foster  Ideal  is  made  of  guaranteed  tempered  springs 
and  sold  at  most  furniture  and  department  stores 


Foster  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  Utica,  N.Y. 
Western.  Factory  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Makers  of  Foster  Ideal  Metal  Beds,  Foster  Toe-Trip 
Cribs,  Foster  Day  Beds  and  Foster  Ideal  Springs— 
the  bedspring  that  supports  the  spine. 
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The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come  John  Fox, Jr. 


An  hour  later  the  big  Dillon  twins  hove 
in  sight,  just  as  the  Turner  party 
was  climbing  the  sawdust  hill  into  the 
town,  where  Dolph  and  Rube  were  for 
taking  the  middle  of  the  street  like 
other  mountaineers,  who  were  march¬ 
ing  thus  ahead  of  them,  single  file, 
but  Tom  and  the  school-master  laughed 
at  them  and  drew  them  over  to  the 
sidewalk.  Bricks  and  stones  laid 
down  for  people  to  walk  on — how  won¬ 
derful!  And  all  the  houses  were  of 
brick  or  were  weather-boarded — all 
built  together,  wall  against  wall.  And 
the  stores  with  the  big  glass  windows 
all  filled  with  wonderful  things!  Then 
a  pair  of  swinging  green  shutters 
through  which,  while  Chad  and  the 
school-master  waited  outside,  Tom  in¬ 
sisted  on  taking  Dolph  and  Rube  and 
giving  them  their  first  drink  of  Blue- 
grass  whiskey— red  liquor,  as  the  hill- 
men  call  it.  A  little  farther  on,  they 
all  stopped  still  on  a  corner  of  the 
street,  while  the  school-master  pointed 
out  to  Chad  and  Dolph  and  Rube  the 
Capitol — a  mighty  structure  of  massive 
stone,  with  majestic  stone  columns, 
where  people  went  to  the  Legislature. 
How  they  looked  with  wondering  eyes 
at  the  great  flag  floating  lazily  over 
it,  and  at  the  wonderful  fountain  toss¬ 
ing  water  in  the  air,  and  with  the 
water  three  white  balls  which  leaped 
and  danced  in  the  jet  of  shining  spray 
and  never  flew  away  from  it.  How 
did  they  stay  there?  The  school-mas¬ 
ter  laughed — Chad  had  asked  him  a 
question  at  last  that  he  couldn’t  an¬ 
swer.  And  the  tall  spiked  iron  fence 
that  ran  all  the  way  around  the  yard, 
which  was  full  of  trees — how  wonderful 
that  was,  too!  As  they  stood  looking, 
law-makers  and  visitors  poured  out 
through  the  doors— a  brave  array — 
some  of  them  in  tight  trousers,  high 
hats,  and  blue  coats  with  brass  buttons, 
and,  as  they  passed,  Caleb  Hazel  rev¬ 
erently  whispered  the  names  of  those 
he  knew — distinguished  lawyers,  states¬ 
men,  and  Mexican  veterans ;  witty  Tom 
Marshall;  Roger  Hanson,  bulky,  bril¬ 
liant;  stately  Preston,  eagle-eyed  Buck¬ 
ner,  and  Breckenridge,  the  magnificent, 
forensic  in  bearing.  Chad  was  thrilled. 

A  litlte  farther  on,  they  turned  to 
the  left,  and  the  school-master  pointed 
out  the  Governor’s  mansion,  and  there, 
close  by,  was  a  high  gray  wall — a  wall 
as  high  as  a  house,  with  a  wooden  box 
taller  than  a  man  on  each  corner,  and, 
inside,  another  big  gray  building  in 
which,  visible  above  the  walls  were 
grated  windows — the  penitentiary! 
Every  mountaineer  has  heard  that 
word,  and  another — the  “legislator’.” 

Chad  shivered  as  he  looked,  for  he 
could  recall  that  sometimes  down  in 
the  mountains  a  man  would  disappear 
for  years  and  turn  up  again  at  home, 
whitened  by  confinement;  and,  during 
his  absence,  when  anyone  asked,  about 
him,  the  answer  was — “penitentiary.” 
He  wondered  what  those  boxes  on  the 
walls  were  for,  and  he  was  about  to 
ask,  when  a  guard  stepped  from  one 
of  them  with  a  musket  and  started  to 
patrol  the  wall,  and  he  had  no  need 
to  ask.  Tom  wanted  to  go  up  on  the 
hill  and  look  at  the  Armory  and  the 
graveyard,  but  the  schoolmaster  said 
they  did  not  have  time,  and,  on  the 
moment,  the  air  was  startled  with 
whistles  far  and  near — six  o’clock!  At 
once  Caleb  Hazel  led  the  way  to  sup¬ 
per  in  the  boarding-house,  where  a 
kind-faced  old  lady  spoke  to  Chad  in 
a  motherly  way,  and  where  the  boy 
saw  his  first  hot  biscuit  and  was  al¬ 
most  afraid  to  eat  anything-  at  the 
table  for  fear  he  might  do  something 
wrong.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
too,  he  slept  on  a  mattress  without  any 
feather-bed,  and  Chad  lay  wondering, 
but  unsatisfied  still.  Not  yet  had  he 
been  out  of  sight  of  the  hills,  but  the 
master  had  told  him  that  they  would 


see  the  Bluegrass  next  day,  when  they 
were  to  start  back  to  the  mountains  by 
train  as  far  as  Lexington.  And  Chad 
went  to  sleep,  dreaming  his  old  dream 
still. 

iii  ^  ^ 

VI 

LOST  AT  THE  CAPITAL 

IT  had  been  arranged  by  the  school¬ 
master  that  they  should  all  meet  at 
the  railway  station  to  go  home,  next 
day  at  noon,  and,  as  the  Turner  boys 
had  to  help  the  Squire  with  the  logs 
at  the  river,  and  the  school-master  had 
to  attend  to  some  business  of  his  own, 
Chad  roamed  all  morning  around  the 
town.  So  engrossed  was  he  with  the 


if  he  started  out  now  on  foot,  and 
walked  all  night,  he  might  catch  them 
before  they  left  Lexington  next  morn¬ 
ing.  And  if  he  missed  the  Squire  and 
the  Turner  boys,  he  could  certainly 
find  the  school-master  there.  And  if 
not,  he  could  go  on  to  the  mountains 
alone.  Or  he  might  stay  in  the  “set- 
tlemints” — what  had  he  come  for?  He 
might — he  would — oh,  he’d  get  along 
somehow,  he  said  to  himself,  wagging 
his  head — he  always  had  and  he  al¬ 
ways  would.  He  could  always  go  back 
to  the  mountains!  If  he  only  had  Jack 
— if  he  only  had  Jack!  Nothing  would 
make  any  difference  then,  and  he 
would  never  be  lonely,  if  he  only  had 


The  Story  Thus  Far 

CHAD  plans  to  leave  “Lonesome”  with  his  dog,  “Jack.”  His  foster 
parents  are  both  dead  from  the  plague  and  plans  have  been  laid  to 
bind  Chad  out  to  a  hard  fisted  neighbor.  After  the  funeral,  Chad  col¬ 
lects  a  rifle,  some  powder,  and  shot  and  a  haversack  and  with  “Jack” 
by  his  side,  starts  out  for  unknown  parts.  They  sleep  on  the  mountain, 
and  late  the  next  day,  with  ammunition  almost  exhausted,  Chad  decides 
that  it  is  necessary  to  start  down  the  other  side  of  the  mountain.  Along 
toward  evening  he  meets  the  sons  of  Joel  Turner,  who  take  him  home. 
The  Turners  take  Chad  and  Jack  “in”,  and  they  in  turn  endear  them¬ 
selves  to  the  Turners,  who  send  Chad  to  school.  Chad’s  cleverness  in 
school  attracts  Caleb  Hazel,  the  schoolmaster  to  him.  They  become 
close  friends.  Hazel  tells  Chad  of  the  country  beyond  the  hills.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  Chad  and  Jack  make  themselves  indispensable  about 
the  Turner  place.  With  the  coming  of  the  spring  “tide”,  the  boys  leave 
to  float  their  logs  down  stream  to  the  city  in  the  bluegrass  country. 
He  is  amazed  at  the  railroad  trains,  steamboats  and  the  bustle  of 
city  life. 


the  air  chilled  again;  on,  until  the  sun 
began  to  sink  close  to  the  far-away 
haze  of  the  horizon.  Never  had  the 
horizon  looked  so  far  away.  His  foot 
began  to  hurt,  and  on  the  top  of  a  hill 
he  had  to  stop  and  sit  down  for  a 
while  in  the  road,  the  pain  was  so  keen. 
The  sun  was  setting  now  in  a  glory  of 
gold,  rose,  pink  and  crimson.  Over 
him,  the  still  clouds  caught  the  divine 
light  which  swept  swiftly  through  the 
heavens  until  the  little  pink  clouds 
over  the  east,  too,  turned  golden  pink 
and  the  whole  heavens  were  suffused 
with  green  and  gold.  In  the  west, 
cloud  was  piled  on  cloud  like  vast 
cathedrals  that  must  have  been  built 
for  worship  on  the  straight  to  the 
very  throne  of  God.  And  Chad  sat 
thrilled,  as  he  had  been  at  the  sun¬ 
rise  on  the  mountains  the  morning 
after  he  ran  away.  There  was  no 
stqrm,  but  the  same  loneliness  came 
to  him  now  and  he  wondered  what 
he  should  do.  He  could  not  get  much 
farther  that  night — his  foot  hurt  too 
badly.  He  looked  up — the  clouds  had 
turned  to  ashes  and  the  air  was  grow¬ 
ing  chill — and  he  got  to  his  feet  and 
started  on.  At  the  bottom  of  the  hill 
and  down  a  little  creek  he  saw  a  light 
and  he  turned  toward  it.  The  house 
was  small,  and  he  could  hear  the  cry¬ 
ing  of  a  child  inside  and  could  see  a 
tall  man  cutting  wood,  so  he  stopped 
at  the  bars  and  shouted: 

“Hello!” 

The  man  stopped  his  axe  in  mid-air 


people  and  the  sights  and  sounds  of 
the  little  village  that  he  came  to  him¬ 
self  with  a  start  and  trotted  back  to 
the  boarding-house  for  fear  that  he 
might  not  be  able  to  find  the  station 
alone.  The  old  lady  was  standing  in 
the  sunshine  at  the  gate. 

Chad  panted — “Where’s - ?” 

“They’re  gone.” 

“Gone!”  echoed  Chad,  with  a  sinking 
heart. 

“Yes,  they’ve  been  gone — “  But 
Chad  did  not  wait  to  listen;  he  whirled 
into  the  hall-way,  caught  up  his  rifle, 
and,  forgetting  his  injured  foot,  fled  at 
full  speed  down  the  street.  He  turned 
the  corner,  but  could  not  see  the 
station,  and  he  ran  on  about  another 
corner  and  still  another,  and,  just  when 
he  was  about  to  burst  into  tears,  he 
saw  the  low  roof  that  he  was  looking 
for,  and  hot,  panting,  and  tired,  he 
rushed  to  it,  hardly  able  to  speak. 

“Has  that  enjine  gone?”  he  asked 
breathlessly.  The  man  who  was  whirl¬ 
ing  trunks  on  their  corners  into  the 
baggage-room  did  not  answer.  Chad’s 
eyes  flashed  and  he  caught  the  man  by 
the  coat-tail. 

“Has  that  enjine  gone?”  he  cried. 

The  man  looked  over  his  shoulder. 

“Leggo  my  coat,  you  little  devil.  Yes, 
that  enjine’s  gone,”  he  added,  mimick¬ 
ing.  Then  he  saw  the  boy’s  unhappy 
face  and  he  dropped  the  trunk  and 
turned  to  him. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  he  asked, 
kindly. 

Chad  had  turned  away  with  a  sob. 

“They’ve  lef’  me — they’ve  lef’  me,” 
he  said,  and  then,  controlling  himself. 

“Is  thar  another  goin’?” 

“Not  till  to-morrow  mornin’.” 

Another  sob  came,  and  Chad  turned 
away — he  did  not  want  anybody  to  see 
him  cry.  And  this  was  no  time  for 
crying,  for  Chad’s  prayer  back  at  the 
grave  under  the  poplar  flashed  sudden¬ 
ly  back  to  him. 

“I  got  to  ack  like  a  man  now.”  And, 
sobered  at  once,  he  walked  on  up  the 
hill — thinking.  He  could  not  know 
that  the  school-master  was  back  in  the 
town,  looking  for  him.  If  he  waited 
until  the  next  morning,  the  Turners 
would  probably  have  gone  on;  whereas, 


Jack.  But,  cheered  with  his  deter¬ 
mination,  he  rubbed  the  tears  from  his 
eyes  with  his  coat-sleeve  and  climbed 
the  long  hill.  There  was  the  Armory, 
which,  years  later,  was  to  harbor  Union 
troops  in  the  great  war,  and  beyond 
it  was  the  little  city  of  the  dead  that 
sits  on  top  of  the  hill  far  above  the 
shining  river.  At  the  great  iron  gates 
he  stopped  a  moment,  peering  through. 
He  saw  a  wilderness  of  white  slabs 
and,  not  until  he  made  his  way  across 
the  thick  green  turf  and  spelled  out 
the  names  carved  on  them,  could  he 
make  out  what  they  were  for.  How 
he  wondered  when  he  saw  the  in¬ 
numerable  green  mounds,  for  he  hard¬ 
ly  knew  there  were  as  many  people 
in  the  world  living  as  he  saw  there 
must  be  in  that  place,  dead.  But  he 
had  no  time  to  spare  and  he  turned 
quickly  back  to  the  pike — saddened — 
for  his  heart  went  back,  as  his  faithful 
heart  was  always  doing,  to  the  lonely 
graves  under  the  big  poplar  back  in 
the  mountains. 

When  he  reached  the  top  of  the  slope 
he  saw  a  rolling  country  of  low  hills 
stretching  out  before  him,  greening' 
with  spring;  with  far  stretches  of  thick 
grass  and  many  woodlands  under  a 
long,  low  sky,  and  he  wondered  if  this 
was  the  Bluegrass.  But  he  “reckoned” 
not — not  yet.  And  yet  he  looked  in 
wonder  at  t^e  green  slopes,  and  the 
woods,  and  the  flashing  creek,  and  no¬ 
where  in  front  of  him — wonder  of  all 
— could  he  see  a  mountain.  It  was  as 
Caleb  Hazel  had  told  him,  only  Chad 
was  not  looking  for  any  such  mysterious 
joy  as  thrilled  his  sensitive  soul.  There 
had  been  a  light  sprinkle  of  snow — 
such  a  fall  as  may  come  even  in  early 
April — but  the  noon  sun  had  let  the 
wheat-fields  and  the  pastures  blossom 
through  it,  and  had  swept  it  from  the 
gray  moist  pike  until  now  there  were 
patches  of  white  only  in  gully  and 
along  north  hill-sides  under  little 
groups  of  pines  and  in  the  woods, 
where  the  sunlight  could  not  reach; 
and  Chad  trudged  sturdily  on  in  spite 
of  his  heavy  rifle  and  his  lame  foot, 
keenly  alive  to  the  new  sights  and 
sounds  and  smells  of  the  new  world — 
on  until  the  shadows  lengthened  and 


in  her  arms,  appeared  in  the  light  of 
the  door  with  children  crowding  about 
her. 

“Hello!”  answered  the  man. 

“I  want  to  git  to  stay  all  night.” 
The  man  hesitated. 

“We  don’t  keep  people  all  night.” 

“Not  keep  people  all  night,”  thought 
Chad  with  wonder. 

“Oh,  I  reckon  you  will,”  he  said. 
Was  there  anybody  in  the  world  who 
wouldn’t  take  in  a  stranger  for  the 
night?  From  the  doorway  the  woman 
saw  that  it  was  a  boy  who  was  asking 
shelter  and  the  trust  in  his  voice  ap¬ 
pealed  vaguely  to  her. 

“Come  in!”  she  called,  in  a  patient, 
whining  tone.  “You  can  stay,  I 
reckon.” 

But  Chad  changed  his  mind  sudden¬ 
ly.  If  they  were  in  doubt  about  want¬ 
ing  him — he  was  in  no  doubt  as  to 
what  he  would  do. 

“No,  I  reckon  I’d  better  git  on,”  he 
said  sturdily  and  he  turned  and  limped 
back  up  the  hill  to  the  road — still  won¬ 
dering,  and  he  remembered  that,  in  the 
mountains,  when  people  wanted  to  stay 
all  night,  they  usually  stopped  before 
sundown.  Travelling  after  dark  was 
suspicious  in  the  mountains,  and  per¬ 
haps  it  was  in  this  land,  too.  So, 
with  this  thought,  he  had  half  a  mind 
to  go  back  and  explain,  but  he  pushed 
on.  Half  a  mile  farther,  his  foot  was 
so  bad  that  he  stopped  with  a  cry  of 
pain  in  the  road  and,  seeing  a  barn 
close  by,  he  climbed  the  fence  and 
into  the  loft  and  burrowed  himself  un¬ 
der  the  hay.  From  under  the  shed  he 
could  see  the  stars  rising.  It  was  very 
still  and  very  lonely  and  he  was 
hungry — hungrier  and  lonelier  than  he 
had  ever  been  in  his  life,  and  a  sob 
of  Helplessness  rose  to  his  lips — if  he 
only  had  Jack — but  he  held  it  back. 

“I  got  to  ack  like  a  man  now.”  And, 
saying  this  over  and  over  to  himself, 
he  went  to  sleep. 

VII 

A  FRIEND  ON  THE  ROAD 
AIN  fell  that  night — gentle  rain 
and  warm,  for  the  south  wind  rose 
at  midnight.  At  four  o’clock  a  shower 
made  the  shingles  over  Chad  rattle 
sharply,  but  without  wakening  the  lad, 
{Continued  on  Page  24 X 
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Classified  Ads 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 

200  BROKE  HUNTING  HOUNDS— Trial  allowed. 
Stamp  for  catalog.  “OCO"  KENNELS.  Oconee.  HI. 
20  Years  in  business. 

PARROTS— DOGS— FERRETS.  Pigeons,  hares,  poul¬ 
try.  white  mice.  Lowest  prices.  Descriptive  60  page 
boob  20c.  J.  A.  BERGEA'.  Telford.  Pa. 

•'WHY  WAIT” — now  is  the  time  to  order  an  English 
or  Welsh  Shepherd,  never  before  such  value.  GEO. 
BOORMAN,  Jlarathon.  N.  A’. 

IILTNDRED  HUNTING  HOUNDS.  Fur  getters.  Free 
catalog.  BECKIIOUNDS,  OC42,  Herrick.  Ill. 

WELSH  SHEPHERDS  PUPS  and  dogs,  natural  heel 
drivers.  Shipped  on  approval.  MAPLE  GROVE 
FARMS,  I’ope  Milks,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — English  Setter,  female.  4  yrs.,  fine  on 
quail,  $76  on  trial.  JIalo  Foxhound,  started  on  rabbits 
and  fox.  2  yrs..  $25.  A'ERNON  GRAVATT.  Allen¬ 
town,  N.  J. 


Rabbits 


RABBITS  WHITE  FLEMISH  Giant  does,  $5.00. 
Blue  Flemish  Giant  buck.  ,T.  RICHARD  BROOK- 
SIAN,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 

CHINCHILLA  BUCKS  for  sale.  Two  five  months 
old,  $8  each.  One  18  months  old.  $12.  JOHN 
MARKO.  Cold  Brook.  N.  Y. 

CHECKERED  GLANTS — Black  Or  blue  breeding 
stock  of  choice  quality.  Blue  Flemish  Giant  does. 
Just  back  from  big  shows.  $12  each.  CONEWANGO 
ENTERPRISE  FARM.  Randolph.  N.  Y. 


LIVE  STOCK 


Cattle 


FOR  SALE:  Large  breeders  accredited  herd  offers 
some  choice  surplus  registered  and  grade  cows  and 
heifers.  BELLE  ELLEN  STOCK  FARMS,  Branch- 
ville,  N.  J. 


REGISTERED  COWS — Heifers  and  bulls,  grade 
cows.  T.B.  tested.  SPOT  FARM.  Tully.  N.  A'. 


T.  B.  TESTED  HOHSTEINS  and  Guernseys,  car¬ 
load  lots,  60  day  retest  guaranteed.  E.  C.  TALBOT, 
Leonardsville.  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Five  cows  and  yearling 
bull.  Cows  are  6  to  11  years  old.  All  are  good  pro¬ 
ducers  and  good  for  years  yet.  Also  calves.  AIAPLE- 
DALE  FARM.  So.  Dayton,  N.  Y. 


Horses 


FORTY  PONIES  all  ages  and  sizes  broken  for  chil¬ 
dren.  F.  B.  STEWART,  LinesviUe.  Pa. 


Sheep 


REGISTERED  DELAINE  RAAIS— Ewes  and  ewe 
Iambs,  guaranteed.  J.  C.  WEATHERBY,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  RAMS— Yearlings, 
lambs.  Few  bred  yearling  ewes,  also  registered  Jersey 
bull.  CHARLES  E.  HASLETT.  Hall.  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  DELAINE  MERINO  yearling  rams, 
bred  for  size  and  quality  of  wool.  BURTON  PINE. 
Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 

AGAIN  WE  ARE  OFFERING  a  fine  bunch  of  rams. 
Same  breeds  and  same  quality,  write  your  wants.  THE 
TOWNSENDS.  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 

PUREBRED  SHROPSHIRE  ram  lambs  ready  for 
sendee  this  Fall,  also  two  yearling  rams  and  ewe 
lambs.  GEO.  A.  CUTHBERT,  Hammond.  N.  YL 


A  Place  to  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 

Classified  Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED  ADS  ARE  INSERTED  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a  word.  The  minimum 
charge  per  insertion  is  $1.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and 
whole  number,  including  name  and  address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main 
St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven  words. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired. 
Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low 
rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany 
your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references 


Sheep 


REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  and  Dorset  rams  $20 
to  $40,  shipped  on  approval.  No  deposit  necessary. 
J.  S.  MORSE.  Levanna.  N.  Y. 

4  OR  5  PUREBRED  CHEVIOT  ram  Iambs  for  .sale. 
$20  without  papers.  $25  with.  OULEOUT  VALLEY 
FARMS,  D.  J.  Bresee,  Oneonta,  N.  Y'. 

THOROUGHBRED  RAMS  of  all  the  long  wool  and 
fine  wool  breeds,  also  Dorsets,  Tunis  and  Suffolks. 
Priced  to  sell.  Won  many  premiums.  F.  S.  LEWIS, 
Ashrille,  N.  Y. 


Swine 


PURE  BRED  BIG  TYPE  0.  I.  C.’s.  world’s  grand 
champion  strain,  service  boars  250  lbs.  at  $35:  125 
lbs.  boars.  $25.  Sows  bred  for  fall  litters.  250  to  350 
lbs.,  $35  to  $45.  70  to  80  lbs.  shoats,  either  sex, 

$20.  Extra  fine  lot.  VERNON  LAFLER,  Middlesex. 
N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  O.I.C.  PIGS,  service  boars  for  sale. 
Prices  right.  JULIUS  GORDON,  Lawyersville,  N.  Y". 

REGISTERED  O.I.C.  BOARS,  sows  and  pigs.  Prices 
right.  Dairymen’s  League  certificates  accepted.  GEO. 
N.  RUPRACHT,  Mallory,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


500  APRIL  HATCHED  S.  C.  W.  T,eghorn  pullets— 
Barron  strain,  from  imported,  trapnested  and  blood 
tested  stock,  large,  thrifty,  free  range  birds,  will  soon 
lay,  they  are  a  great  laying  strain,  price  $2.00.  V|:r- 

NON  LAFLER,  Middlesex,  N.  Y. 


I’ULLETS — 200  June  hatched  White  Leghorns  $1 
each.  CHAS.  TAYLOR.  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS— Toms  $10-$12. 
Y’earling  hens  $8.  Young  hens  $6-$8.  MRS.  W’ARD 
JENKINS,  Halcott  Center,  N,  Y. 


TURKEYS  JIAMMOTH  BRONZE  for  breeding.  Bird 
Bros.,  strain,  free  from  disease.  April  hatched,  choice 
of  300.  ready  for  shipment.  Canned  chicken  a  speciai- 
ty.  MRS.  LEON  WOOD.  Copenhagen.  N.  Y. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


Stanchions 


CRUMB’S  STANCHIONS  are  guaranteed  to  please 
the  purchaser.  They  are  shipped  subject  to  trial  in 
the  buyers’  stable.  They  are  right.  Also  steel  partitions, 
stalls  and  stanchions.  Water  bowls.  Litter  and  Feed 
Carriers,  and  other  barn  equipment.  Send  for  booklet. 
WALLACE  B.  CRUMB,  Box  A,  Forrestville.  Conn. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


FARM — $6200  equipment,  crops,  cows,  horses,  hens, 
pigs.  $1000  down,  balance  pay  35  per  cent  of  milk 
checks.  MR.  DOUGLAS.  Herkimer.  N.  Y". 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE — Rich  farm,  close  town;  good  buildings; 
$30  per  acre.  $500  handles.  EDWIN  BRICKERT, 
Delmar,  Del. 


DELM.4RVA.  F.ARJI,  128  cres.  will  make  two  nice 
farms  on  state  road  one  mile  town.  Two  dwellings, 
modern  houses  for  1800  hens,  sell  with  or  without 
hens,  stock,  tools,  tractor,  boat.  Write  BOX  113, 
Snow  Hill,  JId. 

POULTRY  FARM  on  state  road  overlooking  growing 
city  in  central  New  York.  8  acres,  fruit  and  berries, 
6  room  house.  500  tancred  bred  birds,  water,  elec¬ 
tricity  and  hot  water  in  house,  brooder  and  hen 
house.  BOX  471,  care  American  Agriculturist. 

DEL-MAR-Y’A— THE  PENINSULA  OP  PLENTY'. 
Three  to  ten  hours  by  motor  truck  to  markets  sup¬ 
plying  twenty  millions  of  people.  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  permeates  Peninsula.  Excellent  land.  Low- 
priced  farms,  town  and  waterfront  homes.  No  snow. 
Little  freezing.  Finest  concrete  highways.  Hand¬ 
some  descriptive  booklet,  FREE.  Address  149  DEL- 
MAR-VA  BUILDING.  Salisbury,  Md. 

ENJOY  FLORIDA  SUNSHINE— Furnished  homes 
$15  month  up.  Sell  $1,000  up.  Beautiful  St.  Andrews 
Bay,  library,  college.  Chautauqua,  quiet,  restful,  safe. 
CHAMBER  COMMERCE,  Lynn  Haven.  Florida. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POUTvTRYYIAN,  SINGLE — Experienced  all  branches, 
wants  position  where  results  count.  ALFRED  BO- 
GERT,  424  Avenue  E,  Bayonne.  N.  J. 


LUMBER— BUILDING 
SUPPLIES 


ROOFING  PAPER,  3-pIy,  $1.35  per  roll.  100  sq-ft. 
Prepaid.  Asphalt  shingles,  roofcoating,  paint.  Send  for 
price  list.  WINIKER  BROS.,  MiUis,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE — 12x24  spruce  stave  silo,  $207.80,  com¬ 
plete  with  roof.  Other  sizes  at  proportionate  prices. 
Prompt  shipments.  W’HIPPLE  BROS.,  INC.,  Lacey- 
ville.  Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

USED  CIVIL  WAR  IDIY^ELOPES  with  flags,  de¬ 
signs,  etc..  $1  to  $15  paid.  Other  stamps  on  en¬ 
velopes  before  1871  bought.  W.  RICHMOND,  Cold 
Spring,  N.  Y. 


CONSIGN  Y’OUR  HAY'  and  straw.  Write  for  weekly 
market  letter.  GEORGE  E.  V.AN  VORST.  INC..  601 
West  33rd  St.,  New  Y'ork,  N.  Y". 

FARMERS’  "EVERY-DAY-P.AY'-DAY-PLAN.”  You 
can  make  $30  to  $150  weekly  distributing  Whitmer 
Products  to  your  friends.  Experience  unnece.ssary. 
We  teach  you  how  free.  Earn  while  learning.  Team 
or  car  needed.  Write  today  for  Farmers’  "Every-Day- 
Pay-Day-Plan.”  THE  H.  C.  WHITYIER  CO.,  Colum¬ 
bus.  Indiana.  Farm  Dept.  12. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

WANTED  TO  BUY  old  bags.  We  pay  excellent  hi 
prices.  Write  for  prices.  We  pay  freight.  OWASCO 
B.AG  CO..  Rochester,  N.  Y'. 

SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

PEACH  AND  APPLE  TREES  $5;  $7.50  per  100  and  f 
up.  Complete  assortment  fruits,  berries,  vines,  orna¬ 
mental  trees,  vines,  shrubs,  evergreens.  Catalog  in  ' 
colors  free.  TENNESSEE  NURSERY  COJIPANY,  Box  i[j 
102,  Cleveland,  Tenn.  ,, 

_ _ _ _  ilp 

PEACH  AND  APPLE  TREES  $5  per  100  and  up. 
Fruits.  ornamental  trees,  vines.  TENNESSEE  NURS-  .  . 
ERY  CO.,  Box  202.  Cleveland.  Tenn. 


TWO  YEAR  CONCORD  GRAPE  YHNES  for  Fall  - 

planting.  $30  per  thousand.  F.  0.  B.  FRED 

SCHULTZ,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y.  " 

- .... 

STRAWBERRY,  RASJ’BERRY,  BLACKBERRY'.  ,,, 

Grape.  Wineberry,  Loganberry,  Asparagus  plants  for 
October  and  November  planting.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  E.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N  .Y. 


HIGtll  GRADE  SEED  POTATOES — Green  ilountain. 
Walter  Raleigh,  Gold  Coin,  Russets.  Carman.  Banner 
and  Cobblers.  Pure  stock.  Cheap  this  fall.  Write 
THE  KEYSTONE  POTATO  FARMS.  Richfield,  Pa. 


OLD-FASHIONED  HARDY  FLOWER  plants  for 
October  and  November  planting,  235  varieties  of  ,H 
Hollyhocks,  Delphiniums,  Bleeding  Hearts,  Phloxes,  . 
Irises,  Cohunbines.  Lupines,  Oriental  I’oppies.  Ane- 
mones,  YIertensias,  Hardy  Lilies  and  other  Hardy 
Perennials  that  Uve  outdoors  during  winter  and  will  ; 
bloom  next  summer  and  every  .summer  for  many  ’ 
years.  Also  Roses.  Pan.sles,  Hedge  plants.  Shrubs.  '/ 
Vines.  Catalogue  free.  H.4RRY  E.  SQUIRES,  Hamp¬ 
ton  Bays,  N.  Y.  ' ' 


TOBACCO 


ib 


bs.  $1.25.  jp 
1.75.  Pay 


Smoking.  5  lbs.  $1.00.  Box  50  Cigars,  $1.7o.  Pay 
when  received.  Pipe  free.  FARMERS  UNION,  A6, 
Paducah,  Ky.  i-J  j 

- -  ..J 

GUARANTEED  HOMESPUN  TOBACCO— Chewing,  5 
pounds.  $1.26;  10— $2.00;  smoking  10 — $1.50;  plpe'^’ 
free;  pay  postman.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Bardwell,  Ky.  :  . 

WOMEN’S  WANTS 

— —  _  , 

GENUINE  SWASEY  BEANPOTS  and  covers— 2.  3, 
and  4  quart  sizes.  Delivered  parcel  post  $1.00  each. 
Approved  by  Good  Housekeeping  Institute.  E-  i‘> 
SWASEY  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine. 


RUGS,  MATS  OR  PILLOW  COVERS  WOVFd^—  .'i 
Any  size  up  to  1  yd.  wide.  Braiding  also  done.  ; 
Y'ou  furnish  prepared  rags,  I  furnish  warp.  Charges  ‘ 
for  weaving  a  30x54  inch  rug  approximately  75  cents.  -G 
Y'ou  pay  transportation  both  ways.  Other  prices  in 
proportion.  For  further  details  write  MARIE  TRASK, 

Box  226,  Shushan,  N.  Y. 


a , 


LADIES’  FINE  LISLE  STOCKINGS.  3  pair  $1.  Gun- 
metal,  Grey,  Beige,  Nude,  Black.  Champagne,  sizes 
8%-10%.  Good  openings  for  agents.  A.  H.  TALBOT  L  ' 
SALES  CO.,  Norwood,  Mass. 
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Free  / 


How  to 
make 


ROSES 


Now  you  can  learn 
easily  and  quickly 
right  at  home  to 
make  lovely  roses, 
jonquils,  poppies, sweet  peas — ^more  than 
60  varieties  of  flowers.  Have  flowers  the 
year  round  to  decorate  your  home,  make 
them  for  gifts  and  to  sell.  You  can 
make  them  perfectly  of  colorful  crepe 
paper  by  the  new  Dennison  plan, 
o  *1  /Y*  Materials 

bpecial  Urrer  included 

So  that  you  may  prove  to  your  own  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction  how  easily  you  can 
make  flowers  by  this  new  method,  we 
will  send  you  absolutely/ree  instructions 
and  sample  materials  for  making  roses. 
Send  the  coupon  below. 


DENNISON’S,  Dept.  86-X 
Framingham,  Mass. 

I  am  interested  in  your  new  method  of  making 
Crepe  Paper  Flowers.  Please  send  me  free  sample 
instructions  and  materials  for  making  Roses. 

Name . . . — . - . 

Street  or  R.  F.  D. - - - - — — — 

City . State . . . 

Why  not  let  us  include  some  of  these  famous  Dennison 
books?  Check  those  you  want  and  enclose  lOo  for  each. 

_ ^Crtp§  Paper  Cosiumts  - Lamp  Shade  Packet 

_ ^Table  Decorations  . — Sealing  Wax  Craft 

_ Decorating  Halls  and  Booths  _ Weaving  Paper  Rope 

....Com^/rrs  Home  Course  in  Crepe  Paper  Flower  Mahingif 2) 
•Party  Magazines  (20e) 
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STATEMENT-  OF  THE  OWERSHIP,  MANAGE¬ 
MENT.  CIRCULATION.  ETC..  REQUIRED  BT  THE 

ACT  OP  CONGRESS  OP  AUGUST  24.  1912. 

Of  American  Agriculturist  published  weekly 
at  10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  for  October 

1.  1928. 

State  of  New-  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss. 

Before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  State  and 
county  aforesaid,  per.sonally  appeared  E.  R.  Eastman, 
who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  de¬ 
poses  and  says  that  he  Is  the  editor  of  AMERICAN 
Agriculturist,  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of 
the  owncrslup,  management  (and  if  a  dally  paper,  the 
circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the 
date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act 
of  August  24. :  1912,  embodied  in  section  411,  Postal 
Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this 
form,  to  wit:  ■ 

1.  Tliat  tile  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
editor,  . managing  editor  and  business  managers  are: 

Publisher.  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Hopewell  Junction. 
N.  Y. :  Editor.  E.  R.  Eastman,  139  Caryl  Avenue. 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. ;  Managing  Editor,  E.  R.  Eastman,  139 
Caryl  Avenue,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. ;  Business  Manager, 
Henry  Morgenthau.  .Ir.,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 

2.  That  tile  owner  Is:  (If  owned  by  a  corporation, 
its  name  and  address  must  be  stated  and  also  im¬ 
mediately  thereunder  the  names  and  addresses  of 
stockholders  owning  or  holding  one  per  cent  or  more 
of  total  amount  of  stock.  If  not  owned  by  a  cor¬ 
poration.  tile  names  and  addresses  of  the  individual 
owners  must  he  given.  If  owned  by  a  firm,  company, 
or  other  unincorporated  concern,  its  name  and  address, 
as  well  as  those  of  each  individual  member,  must 
be  given).  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  Inc.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. ;  Henry  Morgenthau.  Jr.,  Hopewell  Junc¬ 
tion,  N.  Y. ;  E.  B.  Eastman.  139  Caryl  Avenue,  Yon¬ 
kers',  N.  Y. :  Elinor  F.  Morgenthau,  Hopewell  Junction. 
N.  Y. ;  Henry  Morgenthau,  1133  5th  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

3.  That  tile  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 
other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent,  or 
more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  otlier 
securities  are:  (If  there  are  none,  so  state.)  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  tlie 
names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security  hold¬ 
ers,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders 
and  security  holders  as  they  appear  on  the  books  of 
the  company,  hut  also,  in  cases  where  tlie  stockholder 
or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  hooks  of  the  com¬ 
pany  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation  the 
name  of  the  i)erson  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two 
paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant’s  full 
knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  .stookliolders  and  security  liolders 
who  do  not  api)ear  u]Jon  the  books  of  the  comjjany  as 
trustees,  hold  stock  and  .securities  in  a  capacity  other 
than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  lias 
no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  association, 
or  corporation  lias  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in 
the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so 

Stated  by  him.  . 

That  the  average  number  of  coiiies  of  each  issue  ol 
this  pubUcation  sold  or  distributed,  through  the  mails 
or  otherwise,  to  paid  subscribers  during  the  six  month.-, 
preceding  the  date  shown  above  is  . . . .  (This  in¬ 

formation  is  required  from  daily  publications  only.) 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
29th  day  of  .September, 

(Seal)  Elizabeth  Camiibell. 

(My  commission  expires  March  30,  1929) 

E.  B.  Eastman,  , 
Editor. 
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When  Will  the  Long  Lane  Turn? 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 


Twenty  years  ago  there  used  to  occur 
traffic  snarls  of  horse  drawn  vehicles 
on  West  Street  along  the  water-front 
in  New  York  which  took  the  police 
literally  hours  to  unravel.  Today  when 
in  a  big  city  I  see  the  thousands  of 
heavy  trucks  and  light  delivery  cars 
and  only  now  and  then  a  lonely  horse, 
I  cannot  but  think  that  if  all  this  vast 
traffic  was  being  moved  by  big  draft 
horses  and  if  the  business  man  was 
driving  downtown  to  his  office  behind 
his  own  pair  of  steppers  or  riding  in 
a  hansom  cab — if  only  we  had  not  lost 
those  millions  of  horses,  it  is  a  pretty 
safe  guess  that  corn  would  not  at  this 
date  (late  August)  he  offered  at  73 
cents  and  oats  at  38  cents  for  Decem¬ 
ber  delivery  in  Chicago,  and  timothy 
hay  might  still  have  a  definite  value 
in  up  state  New  York. 

Motor  Gars  Replace  Horses 

In  theory,  Mr.  Wayne  Dinsmore,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Percheron  Society  of 
America,  is  right  when  he  appeals  to 
every  body  to  use  horses  instead  of 
trucks  as  a  means  of  helping  the  farm¬ 
er  out  of  his  difficulty.  The  trouble  is 
that  none  of  us — not  even  the  farmer 
himself — will  take  his  advice  seriously. 
Gasoline  is  with  us  and  we  might  just 
as  well  talk  about  turning  back  the 
clock  of  time  or  reversing  the  pro¬ 
cession  of  the  Equinox.  This  does  not 
alter  the  fact  that  the  coming  of  the 
gasoline  vehicle  has  wonderfully  nar¬ 
rowed  the  outlet  for  corn  and  oats  and 
hay  and  that  in  the  case  of  our  one 
time  important  timothy  hay  market  it 
has  been  nothing  less  than  a  calamity. 
There  is,  however,  at  least  one  com¬ 
fort.  This  particular  movement  has 
largely  spent  its  force  and  while  we 
shall  ultimately  still  more  closely  ap¬ 
proach  the  horseless  age  there  is  no  re¬ 
mote  probability  of  any  such  further 
reduction  of  horses  as  has  occurred 
during  the  last  dozen  years. 

Another  factor  which  figures  in  our 
agricultural  situation  is  the  changing 
food  habits  and  food  requirements  of 
our  people.  As  the  result  of  our  pros¬ 
perity  along  with  modern  transporta¬ 
tion  and  refrigerators  we  are  doubtless 
the  most  luxuriously  fed  people  the 
world  ever  saw  and  yet  this  ability  of 
millions  of  our  people  to  gratify  every 
desire  has  in  some  respects  actually 
added  to  the  farmer’s  difficulties.  In 
our  local  village  store  I  have  seen 
grapes  from  South  Africa.  Tropical 
fruits  sometimes  from  far  off  corners 
of  the  world  tend  to  crowd  out  the  hum¬ 
ble  apple,  once  our  main  dependence 
and  this  is  at  least  one  of  the  reasons 
why  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  A.  A.  Mr. 
Burritt  is  questioning  rather  anxiously 
the  future  of  the  orchard  interests  of 
Western  New  York. 

Our  Changing  Diet 

The  same  sort  of  competition  touches 
our  agriculture  in  many  ways.  We — 
I  mean  this  country  as  a  whole — dine 
so  luxuriously  on  rare  and  expensive 
viands  that  we  eat  less  bread  and  the 
per  capita  consumption  of  wheat  shows 
a  noteworthy  decrease  as  the  years 
pass.  The  same  is  true  of  the  cheap 
and  humble  staples  like  beans,  pota¬ 
toes  and  cabbage.  At  the  same  time 
the  use  of  such  luxury  foods  as  head 
lettuce,  celery  and  out-of-season  vege¬ 
table  increases  literally  by  leaps  and 
bounds. 

One  very  encouraging  feature  of  our 
changing  food  habits  is  that  (largely 
I  think  as  the  result  of  well  directed 
proproganda)  the  use  of  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts,  especially  milk  shows  a  most 
gratifying  per  capita  increase.  I  only 
hope  this  may  prove  to  be  rapid  enough 
to  keep  pace  with  our  now  expanding 
dairy  industry. 

Another  important  change  so  far  as 
public  eating  places  is  concerned  is 
the  substitution  of  the  a  la  carte  for 
the  American  plan  meal.  In  the  bye- 
gone  and  well  night  forgotten  days  be¬ 
fore  the  World  War  the  usual  hotel  ex¬ 
cept  a  few  in  the  larger  cities  served 
a  roaring  big  meal.  You  were  shown 
a  menu  card  on  which  was  printed  a 
bewildering  list  of  articles  including 
a  selection  of  meats  that  ran  from 
prime  ribs  of  beef  to  pickled  pork 


knuckles  and  you  were  invited  to  pick 
and  choose  that  which  pleased  your 
fancy.  Moreover,  it  was  perfectly 
good  form  and  common  practice  to 
order  two  kinds  of  meat  because  you 
knew  one  might  not  be  good.  In  those 
days  a  good  hotel  and  a  fastidious 
guest  could  do  a  good  deal  to  get  rid 
of  the  agricultural  surplus.  Then  the 
War  came  along  and  every  body  was 
told  that  we  ought  to  save  food  and 
the  hotels  came  to  the  rescue  in  great 
shape.  Now  that  the  necessity  is  past, 
they  still  continue  to  save.  Very  gen¬ 
erally  the  old  time  care  free  offerings 
have  been  replaced  by  the  restaurant 
plan  with  a  separate  charge  for  each 
article.  Even  where  the  American 
plan  is  still  offered,  we  almost  in¬ 
variably  find  the  phrase  ‘‘choice  of” 
standing  before  the  meats  and  very 
commonly  before  the  vegetables  and 
desserts.  Now  all  this  is  doubtless 
sound  economy  and  splendid  for  our 
digestion  but  the  old  custom  was  good 
for  the  meat  packer  and  of  course  for 
the  farmer.  On  the  average  we  cer¬ 
tainly  eat  less  hearty  food  than  our 
fathers  did  although  I  think  those  of 
us  who  are  real  farmers  do  pretty  well 
at  maintaining  old  time  standards.  The 
office  worker  may  properly  breakfast 
on  an  orange,  two  slices  of  thin  but¬ 
tered  toast  and  a  cup  of  coffee,  not  too 
strong.  But  longshoresmen  don’t 
breakfast  that  way,  neither  does  the 
man  who  expects  to  throw  on  ensilage 
corn  all  forenoon. 

The  Effect  of  Vegetarianism 

There  is  yet  another  slant  to  this 
meat  question.  There  is  a  large  and 
influential  school  of  dietitians  and  nu¬ 
trition  specialists  who  enthusiastically 
proclaim  the  doctrine  of  danger  to 
health  from  the  free  use  of  meat.  Per¬ 
haps  few  go  so  far  as  to  insist  on  real 
honest-to-goodness  vegetarianism  but 
there  is  a  large  body  of  professional 
opinion  which  says  that  he  does  well 
who  eats  meat  only  twice  a  day  but 
he  does  better  who  eats  it  only  once 
and  then  in  moderation.  I  will  con¬ 
fess  that  I  have  personally  fallen  a  lit¬ 
tle — only  a  little — under  the  influence 
of  these  people  and  that  I  do  not  eat 
meat  as  often  or  as  freely  as  I  would 
if  I  were  fully  persuaded  that  it  was 
as  harmless  as — say  spinach.  On  the 
other  hand  I  had  once  the  opportunity 
of  a  long  evening  in  conversation  with 
Steffanson,  the  Arctic  explorer  who  it 
is  said  has  spent  more  time  within  the 
Arctic  Circle  than  any  white  man  who 
ever  lived.  He  says  that  he  has  at  va¬ 
rious  times  for  many  months  at  a 
stretch  been  confined  to  meat  and  meat 
alone  and  that  he  found  such  a  diet 
perfectly  compatible  with  the  highest 
physical  and  mental  vigor.  Even  now 
after  an  experience  aggregating  a  good 
many  years  of  exclusive  meat  diet  he 
is  (as  committees  of  examining  doc¬ 
tors  have  testified)  rugged  of  heart, 
sound  of  digestion  and  fleet  of  foot. 
I  hope  he  is  right  and  that  the  anti¬ 
meat  people  are  all  wrong  because 
there  is  nothing  the  farmer  needs  as 
much  as  he  does  an  increase  in  the 
use  of  animal  foods.  The  man  who 
eats  corn  flakes  for  breakfast  even  if 
he  takes  corn  bread  for  supper  has 
done  only  an  infinitesimal  bit  toward 
relieving  the  depression  of  the  Corn 
Belt  but  the  man  whose  conscience  and 
whose  pocket  book  (the  two  must  in 
this  case  go  together)  will  permit  him 
*to  eat  ham  and  eggs  for  breakfast, 
prime  ribs  of  beef  for  dinner  and  a 
thick  T-bone  steak  for  supper — he  is 
the  man  who  comes  to  the  aid  of  the 
farmer  in  substantial  fashion.  May 
his  tribe  increase. 

The  Textile  Problem 

I  might  continue  to  write  at  great 
length  of  how  changing  customs  and 
fashion  are  profoundly  affecting  the 
welfare  of  the  farmer.  Just  one  more 
illustration  and  I  am  done. 

Take  the  textile  situation;  I  think 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  cotton  and 
woolen  business  of  New  England  is 
just  as  hard  up  and  just  as  much  in 
need  of  governmental  assistance  as  is 
agriculture.  Incidentally  when  the 


textile  trade  is  having  hard  g^ing  the 
cotton  planter  and  the  shepherd  suffer 
also.  Well:  everybody  agrees  that  the 
per  capita  consumption  of  cloth  de¬ 
creases  in  marvelous  fashion.  Per¬ 
haps  everybody  has  heard  this  current 
witticism  which  is  unfortunately  large¬ 
ly  true.  It  is  said  that  a  generation 
ago  it  required  three  sheep  working 
full  time  to  grow  wool  enough  to 
clothe  one  woman  while  now  one  silk 
worm  working  only  three  days  a  week 
can  supply  every  clothing  want  of  the 
modern  matron.  Part  of  this  change  is 
fashion  and  part  of  it  is  owing  to  the 
fact  that  steam-heated  houses  and  lux¬ 
urious  automobiles  have  almost  done 
away  with  the  necessity  of  warm  cloth¬ 
ing.  But  in  any  case,  a  lot  of  sheep 
are  out  of  a  job. 

The  Art  of  Substituting 

So  too,  the  world  rides  in  automobiles 
instead  of  wearing  out  shoe-leather. 
Then  what  shoe  soles  we  do  wear  out 
are  likely  as  not  “neolin”  or  some  other 
synthetic  substitute  that  never  knew 
the  back  of  a  cow.  If  you  feel  that 
this  is  just  fancy  without  any  real  re¬ 
lation  to  farming,  just  examine  the 
earning  statements  of  the  two  or  three 
big  tanning  corporations  for  the  last 
half  dozen  years. 

So  too,  cocoanut  oil  from  the  tropics 
by  chemical  manipulation  becomes  a 
white  solid  vegetable  fat  that  is  widely 
used  as  a  substitute  for  hog’s  lard. 
For  aught  I  know  it  is  just  as  good  or 
possibly  better  than  the  thing  it  dis¬ 
places  but  none  the  less  it  means  that 
an  honest  American  Hog  (I  have  no 
desire  to  be  facetious)  is  thereby  put 
out  of  business  by  the  pauper  labor 
of  a  far  off  cocoanut  palm  tree.  This 
was  a  thing  that  did  not  happen  when 
grandfather  farmed. 

After  all,  it  sometimes  seems  to  me 
as  if  our  boasted  modern  inventions 
and  improvements  take  the  opportunity 
to  lambast  the  farmer  as  they  go  by. 


The  Little  Shepherd  of 
Kingdom  Come 

{Continued- from  Page  22) 

and  then  the  rain  ceased;  and  when 
Chad  climbed  stiffly  from  his  loft — 
the  world  was  drenched  and  still,  and 
the  dawn  was  warm,  for  spring  had 
come  that  morning,  and  Chad  trudged 
along  the  road — unchilled.  Every  now 
and  then  he  would  see  people  getting 
breakfast  ready  in  the  farm-houses 
that  he  passed,  and,  though  his  little 
belly  was  drawn  with  pain,  he  would 
not  stop  and  ask  for  something  to  eat 
— for  he  did  not  want  to  risk  another 
rebuff.  The  sun  rose  and  the  light 
leaped  from  every  wet  blade  of  grass 
and  bursting  leaf  to  meet  it — leaped 
as  though  flashing  back  gladness  that 
the  spring  was  come.  For  a  while 
Chad  forgot  his  hunger  and  forgot  his 
foot — like  the  leaf  and  grass  blade  his 
stout  heart  answered  with  gladness, 
too,  and  he  trudged  on. 

Meanwhile,  far  behind  him,  an  old 
carriage  rolled  out  of  a  big  yard  and 
started  toward  him  and  toward  Lex¬ 
ington.  In  the  driver’s  seat  was  an 
old  gray-haired,  gray-bearded  negro 
with  knotty  hands  and  a  kindly  face; 
while,  on  the  oval-shaped  seat  behind 
the  lumbering  old  vehicle,  sat  a  little 
darky  with  his  bare  legs  dangling 
down.  In  the  carriage  sat  a  man  who 
might  have  been  a  stout  squire  straight 
from  merry  England,  except  that  there 
was  a  little  tilt  to  the  brim  of  his 
slouch  hat  that  one  never  sees  except 
on  the  head  of  a  Southerner,  and  in  his 
strong,  but  easy,  good-natured  mouth 
was  a  pipe  of  corn-cob  with  a  long 
cane  stem.  The  horses  that  drew  him 
were  a  handsome  pair  of  half  thorough¬ 
breds,  and  the  old  driver,  with  his  eyes 
half  closed,  looked  as  though,  even 
that  early  in  the  morning,  he  were 
dozing. 

(To  be  Continued  Next  Week), 
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Ihe  Service  Bureau 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Another  Home  Work  Scheme  Stopped 


WHAT  is  said  to  have  been  a  scheme 
to  induce  more  than  1,000  women 
in  rural  sections  to  part  with  $1.50 
each  for  40  cents  worth  of  merchandise 
was  halted  yesterday  when  the  Post 
Office  Department  stopped  mail  to  Lib¬ 
erty  Industries,  advertised  as  operating 
from  No.  70  Liberty  Street,  Brooklyn. 

Post  Office  inspectors  found  no  such 
number  listed,  but  discovered  such  a 
number  tacked  over  a  storm  shelter 
door  ih  a  back  yard  at  No.  237  Fulton 
Street. 

Material  sent  to  women  who  an¬ 
swered  the  ads  of  this  company,  was 
not  worth  more  than  40  cents,  it  is  as¬ 
serted,  and  sample  dresses  returned  af¬ 
ter  completion  were  almost  invariably 
rejected  with  such  notations  as  “hem 
too  wide,”  “pocket  too  small,”  “seams 
too  coarse.” 

Mail  addressed  to  the  concern  was 
stopped  on  the  ground  that  the  scheme 
constitutes  a  fraud. 


Stealing  Grapes  Lands  Dela- 
ware  Man  in  Prison 

ONE  of  the  most  daring  robberies 
ever  executed,  came  to  light  recent¬ 
ly  in  the  State  of  Delaware,  when  An¬ 
drew  Lewis,  colored,  was  held  under 
$2,000  bail  on  a  charge  of  stealing 
grapes  from  the  vineyard  of  Elwood 
Gourley  near  Dover,  Del. 

When  the  testimony  was  brought  out 
before  Magistrate  W.  D.  Burton,  it  was 
estimated  that  the  thief  had  picked  and 
stolen  about  400  baskets  of  grapes. 
Mr.  Gourley  had  been  missing  grapes 
for  several  days  and  decided  to  stay 
up  and  keep  watch.  Early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  he  heard  someone  in  the  vineyard 
picking  grapes.  He  could  see  the  light 
from  the  automobile  truck  and  hear 
the  man  loading  the  grapes  on  the 
truck.  Mr.  Gourley  took  his  shot  gun 
and  accompanied  by  a  small  boy  went 
out  to  the  vineyard  and  fired  several 
times  in  the  direction  of  the  truck. 
The  man  evidently  dropped  to  the 
ground  for  safety  when  the  shooting 
started.  After  Mr.  Gourley  had  fired 
his  last  shell,  the  man  whom  he  testi¬ 
fied  was  Lewis,  suddenly  appeared  and 
chased  him  and  the  boy  to  the  house. 

Mr.  Gourley  ran  inside  and  barri¬ 
caded  the  door.  The  negro  went  to  the 
door  and  tried  to  get  in  but  the  farmer 
refused  to  open  the  door.  In  the 
meantime  Mr.  Gourley  sent  the  boy 
out  the  back  door  to  the  home  of  a 


neighbor  to  telephone  for  the  police. 
When  the  officers  investigated,  it  is 
alleged  they  found  Lewis  near  the 
Gourley  home  with  a  double  barrel 
shot  gun  and  it  is  thought  he  was 
waiting  for  Mr.  Gourley  to  come  out 
of  his  house  to  shoot  him. 


Wants  Work  as  a  Companion 

NE  of  the  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  readers  who  describes  herself 
as  being  “middle-aged  and  of  the  old- 
fash'ioned  type  in  many  ways,  a  coun¬ 
try  woman,”  is  very  anxious  to  find  a 
home  as  a  companion  to  a  good 
Christian  woman.  This  lady  can  fur¬ 
nish  the  best  of  references  and  is  anx¬ 
ious  to  have  a  place  where  she  can  do 
light  home  work  and  be  a  kind  of  com¬ 
panion  nurse  for  an  elderly  woman. 

One  of  the  A.  A.’s  services  is  to  try 
to  help  out  in  personal  matters  of  this 
kind  where  we  can,  and  if  you  know 
of  such  a  place,  kindly  write  the  Ser¬ 
vice  Bureau  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  and  tell  us  about  it. 

Trespassers  in  New  York 
Cannot  Collect  for. Per¬ 
sonal  Damages 

Do  “No  Trespassing”  signs  cover  dan¬ 
ger  as  I  own  a  pond  and  if  anyone  gets 
hurt  can  they  collect  damages  from  me 
for  injury  if  the  above  signs  are  posted 
on  the  pond  and  farm  legally. — New 
York. 

HE  persons  who  disregard  your 
trespass  signs  and  cross  your  farm 
have  no  action  against  you  if  they  fall 
in  your  pond  and  get  all  muddy  or 
drown.  You  owe  no  duty  to  a  tres¬ 
passer  except  to  refrain  from  willfully 
injuring  him. 


May  Buy  Gasoline  in  Drums 

Will  you  please  tell  me  if  it  is  lawful 
for  me  to  buy  gasoline  by  the  drum  in 
New  York  State,  to  use  in  my  tractor 
and  stationary  engines?  Some  tell  me 
I  cannot  buy  gas  by  the  drum  for  my 
home  use. 

HERE  is  a  special  exception  to  the 
law  concerning  the  handling  of  ex¬ 
plosives  in  New  York  which  excepts 
gasoline  and  as  there  seems  to  be  no 
other  law  against  the  sale  or  purchase 
of  gasoline  in  drums  in  New  York, 
your  right  to  use  gasoline  in  this  way 
for  your  tractor  and  other  engines  is 
not  questioned. 


Ontario  County,  N.  Y.,  Man  Receives  Reward 


Evidence  furnished  by  Lynn  W. 

Sherman  of  Holcomb,  N.  Y.,  led  to 
the  arrest,  conviction  and  imprison¬ 
ment  of  Ed.  North  and  Paul  Blaisdell 
for  chicken  Stealing.  Because  of  the 
evidence  which  he  furnished,  Mr.  Sher¬ 
man  recently  received  the  $25.00  re¬ 
ward  paid  by  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr., 
publisher  of  American  Agriculturist 
to  subscribers  meeting  the  conditions 
which  govern  the  reward. 

In  this  case  Mr.  Sherman  recognized 
North’s  voice  as  belonging  to  one  of  a 
party  of  three  raiding  his  chicken 
house  one  night.  The  thieves  had  been 
there  several  times  previously  but  on 
this  occasion  Mr.  Sherman  surprised 


them  at  the  job  and  they  got  away  in 
a  hurry,  but  not  before  North’s  voice 
was  recognized.  Mr.  Sherman  took 
his  evidence  to  Justice  of  the  Peace 
Frank  Nudd  who  turned  it  over  to  the 
state  troopers.  They  followed  the  case 
through,  the  thieves  confessed  before 
they  came  to  trial  and  naw  North,  an 
older  man,  is  sentenced  indefinitely  to 
the  state  institution  at  Napanoch  while 
Blaisdell  who  is  only  17  years  of  age, 
received  a  suspended  sentence  of  two 
years  to  report  once  each  month  to  the 
probation  officer.  A  third,  a  boy  only 
15  years  of  age,  was  among  those  in 
the  raiding  party,  but,  because  of  his 
age,  no  warrant  could  be  executed. 


You  have  probably  noticed  how  hard  it  is  to  remember 
to  get  those  carpet  tacks,  that  little  wrench,  a  new 
frying  pan  or  some  other  such  farm  or  household  neces¬ 
sity  that  you  want  and  should  have.  Perhaps  it  is 
something  that  only  costs  a  few  cents  but  the  need  for 
it  is  just  as  great  as  for  some  bigger  thing,  and  because 
it  is  inexpensive  it  is  that  much  harder  to  remember. 
So,  as  a  matter  of  service,  we  are  printing  a  new  list 
similar  to  the  one  we  had  a  month  ago,  but  with  entirely 
different  items  on  it.  You  will  find  it  mighty  conveni¬ 
ent  to  check  your  needs  here  and  bring  it  to  our  store 
as  a  reminder. 


.Clothes  Pins 
..Scratch  Feed 
..Paring  Knife 
..Pipe  Wrench 
Harness  Dressing 
...Nails 
...Stove  Bolts 
...Mop  Wringer 
....Flash  Light  Batteries 
....Bed  Casters 

Paint  and  Enamel 

. Frying  Pan 

. Pocket  Knife 

. Window  Squegee 

. Food  Grinder 

Saw  Handle  and  Screws 

. Wash  Board 

. Tires 

. Stove  Grate 

. Motor  Oil 

. Cup  Grease 

. Dish  Pan 

. Evener 

Stove  Lid  Handle 
Oil  Stove  Wicks 

. Pliers 

. Carpet  Tacks 

Razor  Blades 

. Radio  Tubes 

. Picture  Wire 

. Oil  Stone 


Paint  Brush 
.Files 

.Dairy  Pails 
..Chamois  Skin 
..Copper  Rivets 
..Steel  Wool 
...Window  Glass 
...Putty 

...Pump  Leathers 
...Mail  Box 
....Spark  Plugs 
....Hair  Clippers 
....Lunch  Box 

. Horse  Brush 

. Roof  Cement 

. Auto  Tire 

....,.Corn  Popper 

. Solder  and  Paste 

. Electric  Iron 

. Mixing  Bowls 

. Carving  Knife 

. Putty  Knife 

. .Varnish 

. Shellac 

. Tin  Cups 

. Stove  Board 

. Chain  Links 

. Splitting  Wedges 

Double  Boiler 

. Folding  Rule 

. Screw  Eyes 

. Bread  Knife  ’ 

. Steel  Square 
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Your  ‘^Farm  Service"* 
Hardware  Men 


Send  ^oday  for  this  bargain  nook 

lof  the  FACTORY  PRICE 

I  Nett) Heaters'Neu) Furnaces 


% 


New  Low 
Prices 


Gas  Stoves  .  . 

Ranges  .  .  . 

Cabinet  Heaters 

Furnaces  .  .  . 


up 


Choice  of 


5  COLORS 


IN  PORCELAIN 
ENAMEL  RANGES 


Mail  the  coupon  for  this  FREE  Kalamazoo 
Book — new  from  cover  to  cover.  Lower  fac¬ 
tory  Prices.  Longer  Terms — a  year  to  pay. 
700,000  satisfied  customers.  27th  year  of 
Kalamazoo  Quality. 

Sensational  values  in  new  Cabinet  Circulat¬ 
ing  Heaters!  New  and  Beautiful  Porcelain 
Enamel  Ranges — your  choice  of  5  colors! 
New  improvements  in  Pipe  and  Direct  Heat 
Furnaces! 

Modernize  Your  Home— Write  Today 

Over  200  styles  and  sizes — Ranges,  Heaters, 
Furnaces,  Oil  Stoves,  Gas  Stoves,  Electric 
Ranges,  Brooder  Stoves.  Bigger  bargains  than 
in  20  big  stores.  Write  today !  You’ll  find  ex¬ 
actly  what  you  want  in  this  new  book.  Save 
%  to  %  !  Realize  your  dream  of  a  comforta¬ 
ble,  cozy  home,  a  cheerful,  colorful  kitchen. 

New  Cabinet  Heaters— $33ZS  Up 

You’ll  admire  the  new  Cabinet  Heaters  in 
walnut  or  mahogany.  New  and  exclusive  fea¬ 
tures.  See  the  new  Heater  with  the  cheery 
fireplace  effect.  These  parlor  furnaces  heat 
several  rooms.  So  handsome  that  they  har¬ 
monize  with  the  finest  furniture.  Such  amaz- 


24 ’Hour  Shipments 

Everything  backed  by  $100,000  bank  guarantee.  Satisfaction  or 
money  back.  21-hour  shipments  .save  you  time.  Kalamazoo  is 
near  to  you.  All  Kalamazoo  products  are  carefully  packed.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed. 

30  HAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

Tjse  whatever  you  choose  for  SO  days  in  your  own  home  FREE. 
Satisfy  yourself  on  Kalamazoo  quality  before  deciding.  300  days 
approval  test  on  everything  you  buy. 

Above  All  Else— Quality 

Kalamazoo  gives  you  better  qaality  at  a  saving  of  %  to  Vs  by 
selling  direct  from  our  13-acre  factory  to  you-  There  is  nothing  be¬ 
tween  you  and  Kalamazoo  but  the  railroad  tracks.  Kalamazoo  is 
nof  a  mail  order  hou.se  collecting  a  variety  of  merchandi.se  from 
scores  of  factories.  We  are  specialists — manufacturing  stoves, 
ranges  and  furnaces  complete  in  our  own  factory,  shipiring  direct 
to  iou.  Tremendous  buying  power  and  big  scale  production  permits 
us  to  give  you  better  quality  at  lower  prices.  Last  year  Kalamazoo 
saved  its  customers  over  $1,000,000.  Mail  the  coupon  now.  Specify 
what  you  are  interested  in. 

The  Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 

Manufacturers 

801  Rochester  Avenue 
KALAMAZOO,  MICHIGAN 


A  KaiamazDG 

ef Direct  to  You" 


Quality  Baker 

Stove  works  perfectly. 
Stoves  costing  $175  could 
not  begin  to  compare  with 
it  in  fuel  economy,  baking 
quality  and  in  heating 
performance. — Wm.  Rock, 
Rochester,  Minn. 


Good  Housekeeping 


Kalamazoo  Stoves  and  Ranges  .4pproved 
by  Good  Housekeeping  Institute 


Mail  this  Coupon  Today  for  Free  Book  of  Factory  Prices 

Coal  and  I  I  Important:  Be  sure  to  put  an  x  in  column  at  left 

Wood  Ranges  1,  I  indicate  articles  in  which  you  are  interested 

Gas  &  Combi-  I  I 

nation  Ranges  1 _ I  Kalaitiazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 

Keating  I  I  801  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Stoves  I I 

Cabinet  I — I  Dear  Sirs  :  Please  send  me  your  FREE  Catalog. 

Heaters  | _ | 

Pipe  Furnaces  j  j  Ncnil€  . 

Addresis  . 

City  . . .  State  . 


Pipeless 

Furnaces 


Oil  Stoves 


ing  values  you’ve  never  seen.  Send  for  FREE 
Factory  Book. 

Everything  Is  Color  Now 

You’ll  be  enthusiastic  about  the  new  Porcelain 
Enamel  Ranges  in  brilliant  new  colors.  Beau¬ 
tiful  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges,  Combination  Gas 
and  Coal  Ranges  in  glistening  Delft  Blue, 
l^earl  Gray,  Ivory  Tan,  Nile  Green  and  Ebony  Black,  trimmed 
in  highly  polished  nickel.  Gas  Stoves  in  white  and  colors,  too. 
As  easy  to  clean  as  a  china  dish.  Enamel  baked  on  in  our 
own  enameling  plant — no  chipping,  no  flaking.  Kalamazoo 
Quality  throughout.  Wonderful  bakers.  All  approved  by  Good 
Housekeeping  Institute. 

Furnaces  Now  $$4*9$  Up 

Reduced  prices  on  furnaces,  too.  Values — both  ripe  and 
Direct  Heat  furnaces — that  have  never  been  equaled.  Read 
about  the  exclusive  Kalamazoo  Hot-Bla.st  Fire-l’ot.  See  the 
new  ring-type  radiators,  easy  shaking  grates,  the  upriglit 
shaker — so  simple  a  child  can  u.se  it.  FREE  furnace  iilans; 
FREE  .service.  You  make  a  double  saving  by  installing  ,\our 
own  furnace  and  by  buying  at  the  factory  price.  It  is  ea.sy 
to  install  your  own  furnace.  Thousands  of  Kalamazoo  cus¬ 
tomers  have  done  it.  You  can,  too. 

Cash  or  Easy  Terms— A  Year  to  Pay 

Cash  or  Easy  Terms — as  low  as  $3  down,  $3  monthly.  Take  a 
year  to  j)ay !  The  Kalamazoo  easy  payment  plan  enables  you 
to  Imy  on  terms  so  small  that  you  scarcely  mls.s  the  money. 


(Saved  $80  to  $100 

I  put  up  the  furnace  in  a 
very  short  time.  I  saved 
from  $80  to  $100  on  what  it 
would  cost  me  here.  Am 
more  than  satisfied. 

John  Fischer,  Warren,  Pa. 
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$1.00  Per  Year 
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Published  Weekly 


Have  You  Ever  Had  the  Fun  of  Making  Apple  Butter? 


See  Page  3  for  Latest  Crop  Reports 
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Government  Tests  Prove 
Value  of  Grinding  Feed 

12  to  26  per  cent  of  Feeding  Value  Wasted 
when  Corn  or  Oats  is  Fed  Whole 


Tests  prove  that  ground 
cornmeal  fed  with  an  ap¬ 
proved  basal  ration  makes 
dairy  cows  7  per  cent  more 
productive  of  milk  and  that  the 
milk  has  a  14  per  cent  greater 
butter-fat  content.  Steers  make 
gains' of  nearly  one-half  pound 
more  per  day  than  those  fed 
on  the  usual  roughage  ration 
and  whole  grain.  Surprising 
results  have  been  secured  with 
calves,  pigs,  poultry,  and  other 
live  stock. 


Com  Shelters 

McCormick-DeeringCorn  Shell- 
ers  are  made  in  six  styles  and 
with  capacities  from  4000  bush¬ 
els  down  to  the  limited  output 
of  hand  shellers.  They  do  a 
clean  job  of  shelling  and  deliver 
the  corn  in  fine  condition  for 
seed,  feed,  or  market,  with  a 
minimum  expenditure  of  power, 
labor,  and  money. 


McCormick'  Deering 
Feed  Grinders 

Grind  Feed  with  Minimum  Power  at  Low  Cost 
—  Save  Hauling  and  Milling  Costs  by  Having  a 

Grinder  on  your  Own  Farm. 


Sold  In  three  types  for  grinding  all  kinds 
of  feed.  Double-faced  grinding  plates  fully 
adjustable  for  coarse  grinding  or  pulver¬ 
izing.  Also  a  full  line  of  elevators  and  at¬ 
tachments  for  increasing  grinder  utility. 


The  convenience,  the  sav¬ 
ing  in  time,  labor,  and 
feeding  value,  and  the  money 
saved  in  milling  and  hauling 
expense,  more  than  justify  the 
purchase  of  a  McCormick- 
Deering  Feed  Grinder. 

If  you  are  not  already 
equipped  to  grind  feed,  get  a 
McCormick -Deering  without 
delay.  Descriptive  booklet 
sent  on  request. 


International  harvester  Company 

_  ,  .  OF  iVM^ERICA  *  Til 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  (incorporated)  V-.mcagO,  111. 


DiskHaProws 


For  farm  garden  and  orchard. 
SJ»es  for  1  to  8  horses  and 
for  every  kind  of  tractor.  Also 
special  disk  plows  for  new 
land,  orchards  etc.  Write  for 
Illustrated  FREE  BOOK 
"The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage" 


THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO, 


■  MAINSTHIGGANUM.CONN. 


MAKE  MONEY 

Pulling  stumps  for  yourself 
and  others  wrth"Hercule3” 
— the  fastest,  easiest  op¬ 
erating  stump  puller  made. 
Horse  or  htmd  power.  Easy 
terms— $10  Down. 


What  Readers  Say 

Members  of  A.  A.  Family  Speak  Out 


Cheapest  Way 
to  Pull  Stumps 


riteQurekforAgent’sOffer 

Biir  profits  with  easy  work  for  you 
In  my  new  special  agent's  offer. 
Also  tret  my  new  biff  cataloff— free* 
HERCULC;S  MFQ.  CO. 
tf23-29th  St.,  Centerville^  fowa 


rrQ  OME  months  ago  my  eldest  son 

1^  who  is  not  twenty-two  yet,  was 
talking  farm  matters  over  with  me  and 
finally  he  said,  T  wish  I  might  be  a  big 
farmer.  I  mean  do  something  worth¬ 
while  so  that  the  whole  world  would 
benefit  by  it  and  sit  up  and  take 
notice.’ 

I  don’t  see  why  someone  cannot  do 
in  farming  what  Henry  Ford  has  done 
in  his  line.  We  talked  this  over  at 
great  length  and  I  too  wondered  why 
although  I  always  lived  in  the  city  un¬ 
til  I  married  but  oh,  I  love  this  great 
country  of  ours,  that  shows  us  so  much 
of  God’s  handiwork  and  brings  us 
closer  to  Him.  I  was  glad  to  find  in 
this  week’s  issue  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  that  article,  What  is  a  Mas¬ 
ter  Farmer?  Master  is  the  word  in¬ 
deed.  We  bought  a  farm  when  farms 
were  high  and  truly  it’s  a  long  strug¬ 
gle.  Our  young  folks  cannot  see  that 
we  make  a  dollar,  but  we  can  see  for 
we  are  paying  for  our  farm,  and  our 
income  is  good  but  we  have  to  keep 
paying.  We  don’t  want  to  lose  what 
we  have  put  into  it  and  yet  today  we 
could  buy  such  a  farm  for  half  the 
price.  Truly  a  Master  farmer  is  not 
the  man  who  has  the  greatest  wealth 
and  had  his  farm  left  him  and  also 
great  wealth  besides.  I  believe  the 
man  who  began  with  both  hands  empty 
and  who  had  a  determination  to  win 
even  when  prices  were  low  and  weather 
bad  for  crops,  still  he  plodded  on  and 
on,  not  willing  to  give  up. — Mrs.  F.  L., 
New  York. 

$ 

Tvyo  Hundred  Thousand 
Miles  to  Deliver  the 
Mail 

W  AS  very  much  pleased  indeed  to 
read  about  the  good  things  that 
Editor  Eastman  said  about  the  R.  F.  D. 
boys  in  the  American  Agriculturist 
sometime  ago.  Most  of  our  patrons  ap¬ 
preciate  our  efforts.  Sometimes  our 
trip  is  very  bad  and  the  thermometer 
is  twenty  below  and  the  snow  banks 
are  so  high  that  we  can  hardly  break 
through  them,  as  it  is  at  times  here  in 
Chautauqua  County. 

It  is  just  twenty-five  years  since  I 
made  my  first  trip  as  an  R.  F.  D.  car¬ 
rier  and  in  that  time  I  have  only  used 
any  sick  leave  of  absence  but  once. 
During  the  twenty-five  years  of  service 
I  have  traveled  more  than  200,000  miles, 
or  eight  times  around  the  earth,  have 
had  sixteen  different  horses  and  eight 
Ford  cars. 

When  I  commenced  in  1902,  hay  was 
$6.00  a  ton,  oats  25  cents  a  bushel,  and 
corn  35  cents,  and  a  good  grade  cow 
was  worth  $30.00.  I  attended  an 
auction  in  the  town  of  Sherman  last 
week  and  cows  brought  from  $85.00 
to  $165.00.  I  live  on  a  seventy-five 
acre  farm  so  of  course  I  take  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist.  I  am  very  much 
interested  in  Mr.  Morgenthau’s  splen¬ 


did  herd  of  purebred  Holsteins,  for  ttiy 
own  herd  is  all  registered  Holsteins, 
and  my  first  herd  sire  was  a  double 
grandson  of  Dutchland  Colantha  (Old 
Dutch)  Sir  Inka,  No.  50999,  and  my 
next  sire  was  Old  Dutch’s  own  son, 
Old  Dutch  spent  most  of  his  life  here 
in  Chautauqua  County  before  Mr.  Mor- 
genthau  bought  him  so  his  name  here 
is  as  familiar  as  household  names  and 
we  consider  him  as  the  best  bull  that 
ever  lived. 

Long  life  to  Mr.  Eastman,  American 
Agriculturist,  the  R.  F.  D.  boys,  and 
the  Holstein  cow,  the  best  animal  that 
ever  lived. — R.  D.  R.,  New  York. 

❖  ❖  ❖ 

Appreciates  Market  Facts 

I  FEEL  that  I  must  express  my  ap¬ 
preciation  of  your  sincere  effort  to 
inform  New  York  State  farmers  of 
actual  crop  prices  and  crop  conditions. 
Evidently  few  agencies  dare  do  this, 
and  it  is  an  extremely  valuable  service. 
However,  it  is  not,  evidently,  the  quant¬ 
ity  of  produce  in  the  hands  of  the 
farmers  that  wholly  governs  the  price 
of  a  crop  so  much  as  it  is  the  rate  of 
moving  crops  to  market. — M.  W.  H., 
New  York. 

V  V  ^ 

How  the  Electric  Milk 
Cooler  Pays 

I  HAVE  no  ice  house  and  was  cooling 
milk  in  water  pumped  from  the  well. 
I  was  getting  grade  B  prices  for  my 
milk.  A  salesman  came  to  my  place 
and  told  me  what  the  electric  cooler 
could  do.  I  told  him  I  would  fix  the 
milk  box  and  he  could  install  the 
cooler;  if  it  worked  I  would  pay  for  it, 
if  not,  he  could  take  it  out.  He  agreed 
to  do  so. 

I  was  away  from  home  when  they 
turned  the  current  on  and  when  I 
came  home  I  found  about  four  inches 
of  ice  on  the  coil  and  ice  around  the 
side  of  the  box.  The  next  day  I  got  a 
note  from  the  creamery  stating  the 
bacteria  test  was  18,000  (a  drop  from 
87,000  from  the  last  test)  and  that  I 
would  receive  grade  A  prices,  which 
was  a  $45  premium  the  first  month  on 
15,000  pounds  of  milk.  The  electric 
bill  from  July  4  to  August  17  was 
$5.99;  September  $5.44,  October  $5.75, 
November  $3.12,  December  $2.34  and 
January  $1.00.  I  do  not  think  it  will 
cost  over  $40  a  year  for  electricity.  In 
the  six  months  I  have  received  $234.31 
in  grade  A  premiums,  on  an  investment 
of  $340,  which  was  the  cost  of  the 
cooler  installed.  It  can  be  worked  on 
a  home  lighting  plant  all  right. 

After  adjusting  the  compresser  so  it 
works  between  38  and  44  degrees,  the 
milk  goes  out  at  40  degrees  and  there 
is  no  worrying  about  ice,  and  nothing 
to  look  after.  It  is  always  on  the  job, 
hot  or  cold. 

My  milk  box  is  concrete  and  I  lined 
(Continued  on  Page  6) 


BARGAIN  Offer 


GENUINE 


WEATHERPROOF 

UNBREAKABLE 

T.M. 

Ree. 


FLEX-O^GUSS 

3,  5  and  10  yard  Cuttings — 1  yard 


t  POSTPAID 

29"- 

yard 

on  10  yards  or  more 

(Formerly  50c  a  yard) 

wide— GUARANTEED 


Extra  egErs,  er 
chicks  saved 
pays  for  this 
scratch  shed  in 
•  law  days. 


Ideal  for  en- 
closing) 
porches, cov- 

erinsr  screen 
doors,  etc. 


Bothedsthat  Easily  nallediro 

grow  plants  for  Barn,  Poj^ 

quicker  and  ^  Houas,  EW 

Btronger  to  Honse  or  Ga- 

transpIanU  rage  Windows. 


Here’s  your  chance  to  buy  genuine  Flex-O-Glass,  the 
best,  strongest,  most  durable  Ultra-Violet  Ray  filter 
made,  for  half  its  regular  price.  Here’s  your  chance  to 
put  Flex-O-Glass  in  your  poultry  house  windows,  on 
your  screen  ijorclies  and  screen  doors  or  to  replace  glass 
windows  in  your  house,  garage  or  barn — at  a  big  saving. 
The  Flex-O-Glass  ofl'ered  at  29c  a  yard  is  fresh  and 
new,  fully  guaranteed  in  every  way.  The  only  difference 
between  this  and  the  Flex-b-Glass  sold  at  twice  the 
price.  Is  the  length.  Comes  only  in  3,  5  and  10  yard 
lengths  which  are  the  left  overs  from  longer  cuttings 
from  our  standard  rolls.  The  supply  is  limited. 
Order  today! 


Lets  In  H  ealthful  Ultra  Violet  Rays 

Gives  hens  .Tune  sunshine  full  of  egg-mahing  Ultra- 
Violet  Rays,  all  winter  long,  while  prices  are  high. 
Transforms  porch  into  a  warm,  dry,  sunlit  health-room 
in  which  to  work,  read,  rest — or  ideal  for  children’s 
winter  playroom.  .Saves  fuel  and  doctor  bills.  Approved 
by  thousands  of  users  and  all  leading  authorities.  Just 
cut  with  shears  and  nail  on  ordinary  window  frames.  < 


act  now— save  money 

Don’t  wait!  Don’t  hesitate!  Our  stock  of  these  3,  5 
and  10  yard  lengths  is  limited.  Order  now  while  the 
supply  lasts.  Enclose  check  or  money  order  for  num¬ 
ber  of  yards  wanted.  We  pay  the  postage  on  10  yards 
or  more.  If  your  order  totals  less  than  10  yards  add 
Sc  per  vd.  for  jwstage.  Your  money  back  if  not 

satisfied. '  Free  book  "Prevention  of  Poultry  Diseases” 

comes  with  your  order. 

FLEX-O-GLASS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1451  N.  Cicero  Ave.,  Dept.  681,:  Chicago,  Illinois 
This  Caarantee  Coapon  lYnta 

I  FLEX-O-GLASS  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  681,  I 

;  1451  N.  Cicero  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.  J 

I  Find  enclosed  $ .  for  which  send  me .  J 

<  yards  of  Flex-O-Glass  36  inches  wide,  by  pre-  , 

J  paid  parcel  post.  If  I  am  not  absolutely  satis-  < 

I  tied  after  using  the  Flex-O-Glass  15  days  1  , 

[  may  return  it  and  you  will  refund  my  money  j 

I  without  (luestion.  • 

I  > 

(  I 

j  Name  .  } 

•  • 

5  Address  . . . —  J 


Town  .  State 


We  publish  this  picture  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  our 
a  perfect  udder.  See  if  you  do  not  agree.  The  cow  is  Sweet  Mat 
P17869,  an  imported  Jersey  from  the  Isle  of  Jersey.  She  is  owned  by  C^orS 
Sisson  of  Potsdam. 
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Latest  Crop  and  Price  Reports 

Cabbage  Yield  Low — Beans  a  Fair  Crop — Little  Change  in  Potatoes 


$  (305 


IT  is  our  aim  during  the  fall  months  to  give 
our  readers  all  possible  information  which  may 
help  them  to  market  their  crops  in  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  manner.  This  week  we  are  printing  on 
this  page  a  number  of  letters  obtained  from 
prominent  growers  and  county  agents  which  give 
up-to-the-minute  conditions  and  prices  on  cab¬ 
bage,  beans  and  potatoes.  On  page  6  Mr.  Bur- 
ritt  discusses  crop  conditions  and  prices  on  cab¬ 
bage.  Following  are  other  letters  from  cabbage 
producing  sections. 

The  Cabbage  Situation  in  Cortland  County 

E.  N.  Reed,  Cortland  County  cabbage  grower 
writes  as  follows :  “At  present  it  is  so  dry  that 
cabbage  is  not  gaining  much  and  if  it  turns  wet 
many  heads  will  crack.  Ninety  per  cent  of  all 
cabbage  fields  were  set  when  the  ground  was  wet 
which  has  injured  them  so  that  they  will  never 
get  over  it.  Club  root  has  developed  badly  in 
many  fields  where  there  were  wet  spots.  The 
few  men  who  have  cut  have  been  disappointed 
in  the  yield.  Late  set  cabbage  never  has  the 
weight  and  most  pieces  were  set  late.  Many 
place  the  yield  at  50  per  cent  of  last  year’s  crop 
and  a  few  as  high  as  70  per  cent.  Perhaps 
a  happy  medium  of  60  per  cent  will  be  too  high 
if  dry  weather  continues.  Buyers  are  offering 
$35  for  immediate  shipments  and  about  10“  per 
cent  of  the  crop  has  already  been  harvested.” 

Mr.  H.  L.  Vaughn,  Farm  Bureau  manager  of 
Cortland  County  writes:  “Today’s  market  for 
cabbage  is  $35  a  ton.  As  far  as  I  am  able  to 
learn  not  much  is  moving  yet.  Domestic  cab 
bage  is  well  cleared  up  and  the  price  quoted  is 
for  Danish.  The  acreage  in  this  county  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  smaller  than  last  year  probably  because  of 
the  low  price  of  seed  last  year  and  because  of 


the.  very  late  spring  and  the  impossibility  of  get¬ 
ting  plants.  The  yield  in  this  locality  will  be 
good  if  it  has  a  chance  to  mature.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  heads  are  generally  small.  Practically 
none  of  the  crop  is  harvested  at  this  writing.” 

From  Monroe  County 

Mr.  Earl  D.  Merrill,  Farm  Bureau  manager  of 
Monroe  County  writes:  “In  Monroe  County 
buyers  are  paying  farmers  $28  to  $32  per  ton 
for  Danish  and  Domestic  cabbage  in  bulk.  Buy¬ 
ers,  and  1  presume  some  farmers  who  are  ship¬ 
ping  themselves,  are  getting  $36  to  $40  F.O.B. 
for  both  Danish  and  Domestic.  I  have  heard 
of  two  cases  where  buyers  have  offered  growers 
$40  for  Danish  cabbage  for  delivery  at  a  later 
date.  Both  the  acreage  and  yield  per  acre  in 
this  section  is  much  below  last  year  and  also 
much  below  a  normal  year.  Many  fields  will 
not  be  worth  harvesting,  due  to  injury  from  wet 
weather  following  planting.  Other  fields  were 
badly  damaged  due  to  wet  weather  and  weeds. 
The  exceedingly  dry  fall  has  further  cut  the 
yield.  Practically  no  Domestic  cabbage  is 
grown  in  Monroe  County  for  shipment.  The 
harvesting  of  Danish  cabbage  has  barely  started. 
Harvesting  the  major  part  of  the  crop  will  not 
start  for  another  two  weeks.” 

A  Report  from  Orleans  County 

Mr.  Ralph  Palmer,  Farm  Bureau  manager  of 
Orleans  County  writes :  “The  cabbage  deal  in 
this  section  is  most  unusual  and  puzzling.  Wet 
weather  last  spring  ruined  many  plant  beds  and 
reduced  the  number  of  plants  available.  The 
wet  weather  made  it  impossible  to  prepare  the 
fields  and  much  intended  acreage  was  abandoned. 
Many  fields  on  low  ground  were  killed  out.  The 
cabbage  we  now  have  was  planted  on  well 


drained  land  rather  late  in  the  season.  This 
year’s  acreage  will  not  run  much  over  35  pe^ 
cent  of  last  year  and  the  condition  is  exceeding  ¬ 
ly  poor.  1  would  be  surprised  if  we  get  a  yield 
averaging  more  than  5  tons  per  acre.  This  sec¬ 
tion  grows  Danish  cabbage  and  only  a  small  per 
centage  is  harvested.  Prices  are  about  $30  to 
$32  per  ton — In  some  cases  as  high  as  $35.” 

The  Condition  of  the  Bean  Crop  in 
Wyoming  County 

Mr.  S.  L.  Strivings,  past  master  of  the  New 
York  State  Grange  writes:  “The  bean  crop  is 
almost  gathered  and  in  most  cases  the  beans  are 
dry,  clean  and  plump.  Threshing  is  going  on 
now — not  rushing,  but  faster  day  by  day.  Fine 
weather  for  work.  Yield  of  beans  is  not  high, 
but  about  60  per  cent  of  last  year’s  crop.  Low 
production  and  good  condition  of  the  crop  will 
put  them  on  the  market  early  and  naturally  lower 
the  market.  Too  many  first  class  beans  will  be 
taken  off  the  market  making  seed  beans  scarce 
and  costly  later.  Price  of  Perry  marrows  is 
$9.50.  Much  of  the  bean  land  which  was  kept 
clean  is  now  sowed  to  wheat.  The  weedy  fields 
will  stand  over  for  spring  crops,  oats  especially. 
W  hile  the  bean  crop  could  not  be  said  to  be  large, 
it  is  much  better  than  last  year,  for  the  pods  are 
cleaner  and  the  beans  are  much  more  marketable. 
They  will  go  on  the  market  quickly  and  in  good 
shape.” 

From  Genesee  County 

Mr.  Gilbert  A.  Prole  of  Batavia  writes: 
“There  is  about  the  same  acreage  of  beans  plant¬ 
ed  here  as  last  year.  Some  were  injured  by  wet 
weather  last  spring  and  the  yield  of  the  remaind¬ 
er  was  fair  amounting  to  about  75  per  cent  of 
{Continued  on  Page  7) 


Electric  Wiring  Scheme  Sold  Where  No  Power  Lines  Are  Planned 

A.  A.  Service  Bureau  Turns  Searchlight  on  Alleged  Fraudulent  Practice 


High  pressure  electrical  wiring  salesmen 
have  been  gathering  a  rich  harvest  in  New 
Jersey  during  the  past  six  months.  Tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  the  rural  electrification 
movement  in  New  Jerse}^  these  salesmen  ap¬ 
proached  the  farmer  with  a  story  that  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  City  Electric  Company  is  planning  to  run  a 
line  past  his  house  and  that  he  will  be  connected 
up  just  as  soon  as  his  property  is 
wired.  These  salesmen  lead  the  ~ 

farmers  to  believe  that  they  repre¬ 
sent  the  power  company  and  thus 
gain  his  absolute  confidence.  After 
getting  the  farmer  interested  and  as¬ 
suring  him  that  at  last  his  dream  of 
light  and  power  is  about  to  be  real¬ 
ized,  he  agrees  to  have  the  work 
done.  To  gain  his  confidence  further 
they  write  into  the  contract  a  clause 
that  no  money  is  to  be  paid  until  the 
current  is  turned  on  and  the  lights 
burning.  Then  follows  a  list  of 
lights  to  be  installed  and  other  terms 
which  lead  the  farmer  to  believe 
lhat  he  has  struck  a  bargain. 

Down  near  the  bottom  of  the  con¬ 
tact  the  prospective  customer  is 
iisked  to  sign  his  name.  He  signs 
the  original  contract  and  then  signs 
^  duplicate  and  with  a  sleight  of  hand  fumbling 
®f  the  papers,  he  is  again  induced  to  sign  his 
uatne  a  third  time.  Little  does  he  realize  that 
this  last  is  his  signature  to  a  four  months  note, 
Covering  the  balance  of  the  contract. 

This  appears  innocent  enough.  The  farmer 
's  to  have  lights  in  the  house,  current  in  the  barn 
possibly  a  stove  in  the  kitchen — a  life  long 
dceam  of  needed  comforts  for  himself  and  his 
good  wife.  Little  does  the  farmer  realize  that 


By  AMOS  KIRBY 

his  signature  on  the  bottom  of  the  contract  makes 
it  a  negotiable  instrument  for  several  hundred 
dollars.  By  the  time  the  house  is  wired  the  note 
has  already  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  third 
party.  The  worst  is  yet  to  come,  not  only  has  could  have  been  written  of  forty  others  in  the 

the  finance  company  secured  a  first  lien  on  his  same  neighborhood.  Early  one  morning  a  few 

weeks  ago,  a  stranger  drove  into  the 


to  the  door  of  the  farmer  and  through  its 
straightforward  business  methods,  has  gained  the 
support  and  confidence  of  every  farmer. 

We  will  take  the  case  of  Charles  H.  Garrison, 
a  prominent  farmer  near  Elmer,  who  had  been 
induced  to  have  his  house  wired.  The  story 


We  Aim  to  Serve  You 

The  American  Agriculturist  Service  Bureau  intends  at  all  times  to 
serve  and  protect  readers  in  every  possible  way.  Consequently 
when  we  learned  of  certain  methods  used  in  south  Jersey  in  an  attempt 
to  sign  up  our  subscribers  for  electric  light  wires  and  fixtures  where 
there  is  little  probability  of  a  power  line  being  installed,  we  asked  a 
representative  to  go  there  and  get  the  facts. 

We  did  this  for  three  reasons:  first,  to  give  the  facts  to  the 
proper  authorities  so  that  they  might  act  upon  them.  (We  are  glad  to 
report  that  through  the  cooperation  given  our  representative  by  Ellis 
Parker,  a  well  known  county  detective  of  Mount  Holly,  the  prosecutor 
of  Salem  County  took  up  the  trail  and  we  believe  that  prompt  action 
will  result.)  Second,  if  it  is  at  all  possible  we  wish  to  secure  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  notes  signed  by  our  subscribers  and  others.  Third,  we  wish 
to  warn  our  readers  in  case  they  should  be  approached  on  a  similar 
proposition. 

Do  not  fail  to  read  Mr.  Kirby’s  report  of  his  findings  in  South 
Jersey. 


property  in  case  of  failure  to  pay  the  note  when 
due,  but  he  has  paid  about  three  times  the  amount 
a  local  contractor  would  have  charged  for  the 
same  job,  even  if  he  can  induce  the  power  com¬ 
pany  to  build  a  line  to  his  farm. 

They  are  now  operating  largely  in  Gloucester, 
Salem,  Cumberland  and  Atlantic  counties.  This 
is  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Atlantic  City 
Electric  Company.  This  concern  has  done  much 
work  in  rec6nt  months  to  bring  electric  service 


yard  of  Mr.  Garrison  and  stated 
that  he  represented  the  Atlantic  City 
Electric  Company  and  that  they  were 
going  to  erect  a  line  out  his  road  and 
wanted  him  to  have  his  house  wired 
as  soon  as  possible.  A  few  hours 
later  another  car  containing  two  men 
drove  into  the  same  yard  with  the 
story  that  the  power  company  was 
going  to  build  a  line  out  that  road 
in  the  next  few  weeks.  They  fur¬ 
ther  introduced  themselves  as  the 
representatives  of  an  electric  wdring 
company  and  that  they  could  have 
his  property  wired  in  a  few  days. 
They  also  stressed  the  point  that  all 
of  his  neighbors  had  signed  up  for 
power  and  he  would  tie  up  the  en- 

- -  tire  project  if  he  did  not  sign  uj) 

that  day. 

They  promised  to  write  into  the  contract  a 
clause  stating  that  no  money  was  to  be  paid  until 
the  lights  were  turned  on.  They  asked  that  fifty 
or  one  hundred  dollars  be  paid  when  the  current 
was  turned  on  and  the  balance  in  any  way  the 
farmer  preferred,  spread  over  twelve  months. 
To  pave  the  way  for  his  signature  they  claimed 
that  if  he  bought  an  electric  stove  or  a  refrigera¬ 
tor,  they  would  see  that  he  would  be  relieved  of 
^{Continued  on  Page  18) 
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Prices  of  Grade  and  Purebred  Cattle 

T  was  our  pleasure  to  attend  for  a  short  time 
the  Thirteenth  Annual  Holstein  Sale  at  Earl- 
ville,  New  York,  on  October  2nd  and  3rd.  One 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  head  of  registered  Hol¬ 
stein  cattle  were  sold  for  $33,150  or  at  an  aver¬ 
age  of  about  $200  apiece. 

The  highest  priced  animal  was  a  yearling  bull 
consigned  by  Yates  Farms  of  Orchard  Park,  New 
York,  and  purchased  by  C.  D.  Seymour  of 
Greene,  New  York,  for  $485.  This  bull’s  three 
nearest  dams  each  made  over  one  thousand 
pounds  of  butter  in  one  year.  The  sale  was  well 
attended  by  breeders  and  was  well  and  honestly 
conducted.  In  all  recent  purebred  sales  of  which 
we  have  known,  there  has  been  a  straightfor¬ 
ward  statement  of  the  facts  about  the  animals 
and  a  generally  fair  and  honest  conducting  of 
the  sale  that  are  doing  much  to  improve  the 
whole  status  of  the  purebred  industry. 

As  a  matter  of  comparison  of  prices,  we  were 
interested  to  make  inquiry  as  to  the  price  of  good 
grade  cattle.  Both  in  Chenango  County  and  in 
other  dairy  sections,  fresh  grade  cows  are  selling 
on  an  average  of  about  $150.  There  are  ex¬ 
amples  of  sales  for  $200  and  a  few  sales  at  $125, 
but  evidently  the  standard  going  price  for  a  good 
grade  animal  at  the  present  time  in  New  York 
State  is  around  $150.  This  is  what  we  found 
also  after  an  investigation  of  prices  of  dairy  cat¬ 
tle  last  winter.  Evidently  there  has  been  little 
change  during  the  year. 

When  one  is  studying  cattle  prices,  he  is  im¬ 
mediately  impressed  with  the  small  difference  be¬ 
tween  average  grade  prices  and  average  pure¬ 
bred  prices.  We  believe  that  purebred  cattle 
are  too  low  in  price  and  that  it  is  an  excellent 
time  to  get  started  with  some  foundation  pure¬ 
bred  stock.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  a  good 
grade  is  better  than  a  poor  purebred,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  possibilities  both  in  pleas¬ 
ure  and  profit  in  good  purebreds  that  can  never 
be  attained  with  grades. 

Is  It  Time  to  Buy  Dairy  Feed? 

HOULD  dairymen  buy  their  winter  feed  sup¬ 
ply  now,  or  buy  in  small  quantities  for  a  time 
with  the  hope  that  feed  will  be  cheaper?  This 
is  the  question  we  are  being  asked  constantly. 
The  most  we  can  do  in  the  way  of  an  answer 
is  to  keep  you  informed  on  our  market  page, 
in  editorials,  articles  and  advertisements  of  new 
developments  and  trends  that  mav  influence  feed 


prices.  As  you  know,  there  is  a  good  crop  of 
corn  and  wheat  in  the  West  this  year.  There¬ 
fore,  the  by-products  from  these  grains  should 
be  cheaper  and  have  an  influence  in  reducing 
the  prices  of  mixed  feeds.  However,  by-pro¬ 
ducts  of  any  corn  or  wheat  will  not  be  on  the 
market  in  time  to  have  much  effect  on  feed  dur¬ 
ing  this  fall  or  early  winter. 

It  is  true  also  that  the  demand  for  mixed  feed 
was  never  so  great  as  it  is  at  the  present  time. 
Dairymen  are  feeding  more  heavily  than  ever 
before,  but  on  the  average  we  think  they  are 
also  using  better  judgment  in  their  feeding.  This 
heavy  demand  will  therefore  tend  to  hold  up 
prices. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  some  satisfaction 
to  know  that  there  never  was  a  time  in  dairying 
when  the  feed  business  was  on  as  sound  and  fair 
and  square  basis  as  it  is  at  the  present  time. 
Competition  among  manufacturers  is  keen,  and 
there  is  a  growing  effort  to  furnish  real  service 
to  dairymen.  The  manufacturers  are  keeping 
their  profits  within  bounds  and  the  great  major¬ 
ity  of  them  are  putting  out  well  balanced  and 
W'ell  mixed  rations  that  pay  good  returns  when 
fed  to  good  cows. 

Will  Help  You  Get  Best  Prices 

HIS  week  we  come  to  you  again  with  a  lot 
of  special  information  on  the  prevailing 
prices  of  farm  crops  direct  from  the  farms. 
These  prices  enable  you  to  know  what  is  being 
offered  for  crops  and  should  prevent  you  from 
selling  too  cheaply.  We  are  determined  that  if 
you  are  not  informed  about  market  conditions 
this  fall,  it  will  be  because  you  do  not  read  the 
A.  A. 

Encourage  the  Boys  and  Girls 

EAD  the  article  on  fruit  growing  on  the  next 
page  by  Henry  Morgenthau,  3rd,  an  eleven 
year  old  boy,  and  you  will  agree  with  us  that 
his  knowledge  of  the  science  and  practice  that 
underlie  fruit  growing  exceeds  that  of  many 
growers. 

The  future  of  success  in  farming  in  this  coun¬ 
try  depends  upon  the  knowledge  and  attitude  of 
the  coming  generation  toward  agriculture.  That 
is  the  reason  why  we  like  the  fine  work  that  is 
being  done  in  the  4-H  Clubs,  the  agricultural 
high  schools  and  the  Young  Farmers’  Clubs  to 
train  boys  and  girls  in  the  knowledge  and  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  appreciation  of  farming  and  of 
country  life.  That  is  the  reason  why  we  like  to 
recognize,  when  we  can,  outstanding  ability  like 
that  shown  by  the  young  author  of  the  article 
on  the  next  page. 

Changes  in  the  Potato  Business 

HE  serious  potato  market  situation  this  fall 
emphasizes  again  the  changes  that  are  rapidly 
taking  place  in  every  line  of  farming — 
changes  all  toward  specialization. 

Thirty  years  ago  in  the  section  where  we  were 
raised,  potatoes  were  the  leading  cash  crop.  We 
always  had  a  few  acres  on  the  home  farm  and 
an  occasional  farmer  back  on  the  hills  often  made 
a  good  start  toward  paying  for  his  farm  by  rais¬ 
ing  potatoes.  The  other  day  we  stood  with  a 
friend  on  a  hill  in  another  New  York  county, 
looking  across  a  wide  area  of  hill  and  valley 
land  where  once  potatoes  were  a  crop  of  im¬ 
portance.  Today  in  both  of  these  communities, 
and  in  hundreds  of  others  where  potatoes  were 
once  grown  to  a  considerable  extent,  there  are 
very  few  raised  for  commercial  purposes. 

Successful  potato  growing  requires  special 
skill  and  expensive  equipment  where  not  so  much 
was  required  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago. 
Diseases  and  insects  are  much  more  prevalent 
now  than  formerly  and  hand  labor  is  not  to  be 
had.  Potatoes  must  be  planted,  cultivated  and 
dug  by  machinery  and  there  are  some  soils 
where  we  used  to  get  potatoes  where  machines 


like  a  potato  planter  are  not  very  practical.  Also 
there  is  need  of  certified  and  treated  seed,  special 
fertilizers,  and  the  right  soils,  etc.,  all  of  which 
make  more  or  less  of  a  specialist  out  of  the  po¬ 
tato  grower. 

The  result  is  that  more  and  more  of  the  po¬ 
tato  business  is  being  confined  to  sections,  soils 
and  to  growers  especially  fitted  for  the  business. 
Haphazard  growers  have  had  to  quit  one  by  one 
and  the  rest  will  soon  have  to  go. 

As  it  has  been  with  potatoes,  so  it  is  with  other 
kinds  of  farming.  The  future  will  see  farming 
like  almost  all  other  kinds  of  business,  a  more  or 
less  specialized  occupation. 


Look  Out  for  Typhoid 

VERY  bad  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  in 
the  small  city  of  Olean,  New  York,  again 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  bigger  cities  of 
America  are  better  protected  from  disease  than 
are  the  smaller  cities  or  country  communities. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  one  can  get  better  milk, 
purer  water,  safer  meat,  and  many  other  foods 
right  in  New  York  City  than  he  can  in  the  small 
cities  or  where  these  commodities  are  produced 
Insurance  records  and  the  war  physical  exam¬ 
inations  show  that  disease  and  mortality  are 
higher  in  the  country  than  in  the  city. 

Dr.  L.  L.  Lumsden,  senior  surgeon  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service,  recently 
said  that  typhoid  fever  is  twice  as  prevalent  in 
rural  sections  as  in  the  cities.  He  also  stated 
that  a  larger  number  of  people  suffer  from  tuber¬ 
culosis  now  in  country  districts  than  in  the  cities. 
Of  course,  natural  conditions  are  better  for 
health  in  country  than  in  city  life,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  great  care  is  taken  by  city  authorities 
in  sanitation,  and,  as  Dr.  Lumsden  says,  “The 
common  sense  application  of  the  principles  of 
sanitation  breaks  the  line  of  transference  of  dis¬ 
ease  germs  from  one  person  to  another.  A  great 
many  diseases,  of  which  typhoid  is  a  notable  ex¬ 
ample,  are  transmitted  from  one  person  to  an¬ 
other  by  means  of  human  waste.”  Therefore,  it 
becomes  very  important  to  insure  the  purity  es¬ 
pecially  of  the  milk  and  water  supply. 

“There  is  no  better  investment,”  said  Dr. 
Lumsden,  “for  a  rural  home  than  a  sanitary 
water  supply  and  sewage  disposal  system.  Wells 
should  be  equipped  with  tight  platforms  or  curbs 
which  will  prevent  contamination  from  the  top. 
Sewage  should  be  disposed  of  by  means  of  a 
septic  tank  or  some  similar  means  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  it  cannot  enter  the  water  supply  or  be 
transferred  by  flies.” 


Who  Wants  Them  Back? 

UR  good  friend,  John  Pickett,  Editor  of  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press,  a  Standard  Farm  Paper, 
thinks  most  of  us  would  get  pretty  tired  of 
the  “good  old  days”  if  they  should  come  back 
again.  Pickett  says : 

“We  have  too  many  laws,  hut  where  shall  we 
start  to  repeal  ?  Shall  we  eliminate  the  traffic  laws, 
pure  food  laws,  laws  of  property  rights,  crime  laws, 
corporation  laws,  co-operative  laws,  banking  laws, 
school  laws,  etc.?”  In  other  words,  complexity 
of  modern  civilization  has  brought  the  need  of  reg¬ 
ulation  through  laws  and  we  cannot  go  back  to  the 
“good  old  days”  when  you  could  “drive  your  horse 
down  the  left  side  of  the  street,  hitch  it  to  any 
convenient  tree,  pasture  your  cow  in  the  Commons, 
keep  your  pig  in  the  backyard,  and  die  unmolested 
of  your  neighbor’s  typhoid  water.” 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

I  HAVE  certainly  got  to  discontinue  these 
chestnuts  for  they  are  having  a  very  bad  effect 
on  some  of  my  friends !  What  do  you  think 
of  this  one : 

“Since  your  jokes  have  taken  a  turn  on  the 
weather,  I  am  constrained  to  tell  you  that  it  has 
gotten  so  dry  lately  up  here  in  Wyoming  County 
that  we  are  thinking  of  hooping  the  pigs  in  ordex 
to  make  them  hold  swill !” 
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The  Beginning  of  an  Orchard 

What  a  Boy  Has  Learned  About  Apple  Growing 


il/V  son,  Henry,  age  eleven,  during  his  summer 
vacation,  wrote  the  following  artiele.  Henry 
picked  up  this  information  going  around  the  or¬ 
chard  with  me  and  with  men  like  Professor  Hed¬ 
rick  of  the  Geneva  Station,  and  Professor 
Pcinicke  from  Cornell,  and  also  through  refer¬ 
ence  hooks.  The  work  is  entirely  his  own.  The 
only  correetions  we  made  were  in  spelling.  His 
article  interested  me  so  mueh  that  I  thought  our 
junior  suhseribers  woidd  also  enjoy  reading  it. 
— H.  M .  Jr. 

WHEN  you  set  out  an  orchard  you  usually 
put  out  more  than  one  variety  on  ac¬ 
count  of  cross  pollination.  There  are 
two  different  wa3’’S  of  planting  an  or¬ 
chard  ;  one,  is  to  put  out  a  permanent  orchard 
and  the  other  way  is  to  put  out  fillers.  When 
you  plant  a  permanent  orchard  it  is  best  to  plant 
your  trees  about  forty^-three  feet  apart  and  you 
plant  your  orchard  in  a  dia¬ 
mond  shape  because  it  makes 
each  one  of  the  four  trees  in 
the  diamond  an  equal  distance 
apart,  and  when  in  the  form 
of  a  square  they  are  not  equal 
distances  apart. 

The  hllers  that  you  plant 
are  usually  bearing  trees  that 
bear  before  the  permanent 
trees.  When  the  permanent 
trees  get  their  full  growth  you 
dispose  with  the  fillers  so  that 
the  permanent  trees  get  plenty'  of  sun  and  air. 

The  actual  planting  of  the  trees  is  done  by 
blowing  out  the  holes  with  dynamite  and  planting 
the  one  or  two  year  old  trees  which  you  pur¬ 
chase  from  some  nursery'. 

When  yam  plant  an  orchard  you  never  know 
Vvhat  variety  of  apple  will  be  popular  when  your 
apple  trees  bear,  so  sometimes  after 
you  have  set  out  an  orchard  of  Bald¬ 
wins,  for  instance,  and  then  when 
your  orchard  is  about  ready-  to  bear 
the  Baldwins  are  not  wanted  a  bit, 
so  you  have  to  graft  your  orcfiard. 

The  word  graft  means  “pencil”  in 
old  Greek,  as  when  you  graft  your 
orchard  y’ou  get  small  twigs  from  the 
variety  of  tree  that  y'ou  want  y'our 
trees  to  be  (and  these  twigs  are 
pointed  at  the  end  like  a  pencil)  then 
you  cut  off  the  top  of  each  branch 
with  the  exception  of  one,  and  in 
each  of  these  branches  you  make  a 
little  hole,  then  y-ou  put  in  the  twig 
and  bind  them  with  tape  and  put  hot 
melted  wax  around  the  tape.  The 
reason  that  ymu  leave  one  branch  on 
the  tree  is  because  the  tree  needs 
some  leaves  to  absorb  oxy'gen.  The 
next  y'ear  the  new  twigs  will  have 
leaves  on  them  so  y'ou  cut  off  that 
one  branch  so  that  no  fruit  will  come 
out  there.  You  also  keep  all  little 
shoots  from  springing  out  from  the 
trunk  of  the  tree.  This  form  of 
grafting  is  called  “Top  Working.” 

Another  kind  of  grafting  is  called 
bud  Grafting”  which  we  do  not  use 
in  our  orchard. 

When  all  trees  are  young  it  is 
necessary^  that  their  bark  should  not 
he  destroyed,  because  the  bark  car- 
J'les  the  sap  up  the  tree  and  a  tree 
Would  not  live  if  its  sap  did  not  flow 
treely.  Rabbits,  woodchucks  and 
other  such  animals  love  to  eat  the 
tender  young  bark  of  an  apple  tree 
so  the  only'  way'  to  stop  them  is  to 
put  wire  mesh  around  the  trunk  of 
the  tree  about  eighteen  inches  high, 

U'hich  is  enough  to  keep  the  rabbits 
away'. 

Sometimes  when  the  tree  is  young 
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the  grub  worms  will  get  in  some  of  your  trees. 
They  start  from  the  ground  and  work  up  some 
five  to  ten  inches.  If  there  are  more  than  about 
three  they  are  very'  harmful  as  they  eat  a  hole 
up  in  the  tree.  If  there  are  enough  of  them 
they  will  encircle  the  tree  and  the  sap  will  not 
be  able  to  pass  up  and  down,  and  the  tree  will 
die.  The  way  you  can  tell  if  there  are  any  grub 
worms  in  your  tree  is  that  the  bark  is  eaten  off' 
around  the  bottom  of  the  tree  and  if  you  see 
that  there  are  worms  in  your  tree  you  put  a  long 
wire  up  the  hole  till  you  reach  the  grub  worm, 
and  if  there  is  one,  it  will  come  out.  It  is  best 
to  do  this  every  year  if  you  can. 

Pruning  of  Greatest  Importance 

One  of  the  most  important  things  in  the  growth 
of  a  tree  is  pruning.  When  the  tree  is  young 
you  cut  off  all  the  smaller  branches  and  leave  a 
few  main  ones.  There  are  two  theories  of 
pruning ;  one,  is  to  cut  out  all  the  branches  in 
the  center  so  that  the  light  and  air  can  get  in  that 
way.  This  is  used  to  get  high  color.  The  other 
way  is  called  a  central  leader.  You  leave  a  few 
main  branches  well  balanced  around  the  trunk 
to  increase  central  growth.  After  you  have 
pruned,  y'ou  keep  down  all  the  suckers  below 
the  main  branches  so  the  branches  have  a  better 
chance  to  grow. 

During  the  winter,  fall  and  spring,  you  do  all 
the  pruning  on  the  older  trees,  as  there  are  no 
blossoms,  leaves  or  fruit  that  might  be  spoiled. 

Some  trees,  by'  their  natural  growth,  have  a  lot 
of  small  twigs  which  are  too  small  to  bear  any 
fruit,  so  you  cut  them  off.  Other  trees  grow 
long  and  straggly,  so  you  cut  them  off  and  try 
and  make  them  more  bushy. 


“After  all  the  only  idea  of  apple  trees  is  the  apple’* 


After  all  the  only  idea  of  apple  trees  is  the 
apples  and  of  course  everyl)ody  tries  to  have  as 
many  apples  out  of  their  trees  as  they  can. 

In  May  just  before  the  blossoms  there  is  a 
method  of  ringing  the  tree.  The  way  to  do  it  is 
to  make  a  ring  around  each  tree  with  a  knife. 
The  reason  for  doing  this  is  that  when  you  cut 
this  ring  around  the  tree  you  cut  sap  veins  which 
carry  the  sap  from  the  leaves  down  to  the  roots. 
While  the  sap  is  up  in  the  tree  and  can’t  get 
down,  it  makes  more  little  fruit  buds,  not  for  the 
coming  bud  but  for  the  buds  of  the  following 
year.  This  cut  heals  in  about  a  week,  but  if  it 
didn’t  the  roots  would  die  from  lack  of  sap. 

In  May  the  blossoms  begin  to  open  up.  Froin 
then  on  all  possible  care  must  be  taken  against 
insects.  As  for  one,  there  is  the  calyx  fly  which 
enters  the  blossom  and  lays  eggs.  The  codling- 
moth  is  very  injurious  to  apples  and  attacks  them 
in  different  ways.  The  codling-moth  first  lays 
eggs  which  hatch  into  pinkish  caterpillars.  The 
latter  turn  into  moths  which  lay  more  eggs.  The 
first  brood  (of  caterpillars)  usually  enters 
through  the  blossom  and  comes  out  through  the 
side.  The  second  brood  is  hatched  on  the 
branches  of  a  tree  and  the  worms  make  holes  in 
the  side  of  the  apple  and  come  out  the  way  thev 
entered.  Then  they  go  down  into  the  ground 
to  come  out  the  following  year  as  a  codling-moth 
to  lay  more  eggs.  The  apple  maggot  is  small 
and  white  and  makes  a  winding  hole  through  the 
apple  close  to  the  skin. 

Hosts  of  Other  Insects 

Everybody  has  heard  of  the  “Tent  Caterpillar” 
which  is  destructive  to  apple  trees  in  the  same 
way'  that  it  is  to  all  other  trees. 

The  San  Jose  scale  is  almost  round  and  about 
the  size  of  a  pin  head.  When  there  are  a  great 
number  of  them  they  cause  small  red 
spots  on  the  fruit. 

The  only  remaining  insect  that  is 
very  destructive  in  our  orchard  is 
the  rosy  and  green  aphis.  They  arc 
a  kind  of  lice  which  come  in  clusters 
and  make  the  leaves  curl  so  as  to 
stunt  the  growth  of  the  trees. 

There  are  other  insects  besides 
those  I  have  mentioned,  but  we  do 
not  find  them  in  our  orchard  and 
they ,  are  not  very'  common  around 
this  part  of  the  country'. 

The  killing  of  these  insects  is  done 
by  dusting  and  spraying.  It  is  best 
to  dust  and  spray  in  the  spring  and 
early  summer  because  it  is  then  tliat 
the  insects  are  y'oung.  It  is  easier 
to  kill  insects  when  they'  are  young, 
and  also  when  they'  are  older  they 
begin  to  breed  rapidly. 

We  dust  and  spray'  nine  or  ten 
times  during  the  season  as  it  is  most 
necessary  that  as  many'  as  possible 
bugs  are  killed  before  they  can  injure 
the  fruit,  but  even  as  many  times  as 
one  sprays  and  dusts  and  spray's 
there  are  always  some  bugs. 

One  thing  that  is  apt  to  ruin  y'our 
crop  of  apples  is  scab.  The  scab  is 
caused  by'  fungus.  The  scab  makes 
round,  hard  and  brown  marks  on 
the  apple.  The  fungus  gets  between 
the  skin  and  the  apple  causing  the 
skin  to  dry  up  and  turn  to  brenvn 
spots.  These  apples  are  just  as  good 
as  the  ones  without  the  scab.  The 
only  reason  that  we  try  to  stop  it  is 
because  it  spoils  the  appeai'ance  of 
the  apj)le  and  although  the  apples 
with  the  scab  might  happen  to  have 
a  better  flavor  it  is  natural  that  y'ou 
would  choose  the  best  looking  apple 
as  that  is  one’s  only'  way'  of  judging. 
{Continued  on  Page  18) 
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1367.000  TONS 

of  Cottonseed  Meal 

were  fed  to  livestock  last  year 


Maximum  milk  production 
from  thousands  of  fine 
(dairy  herds ;  rapid  and  more 
economical  gains  for  Beef 
Cattle  and  Hogs;  better 
^ool  clips  and  lamb  crops 
ifrom  millions  of  sheep;  in- 
icreased  egg  production 
^rom  countless  poultry 
iflocks  — and  better  finish 
£oe  all  classes  of  livestock 
Jand  poultry,  for  show  and 
exhibition  purposes;  is  the 
jdirect  profitable  achieve¬ 
ment  of  farmers  and  feed¬ 
ers  who  last  year  fed  this 
gigantic  total  of  1,967,000 
tons  of  COTTONSEED 
MEAL  to  their  livestock 
and  poultry.  COTTON¬ 
SEED  MEAL  is  the  world’s 
greatest  source  of  protein 


supplement.  Per  dollar  in¬ 
vested  there  are  more  di¬ 
gestible  nutrients  in  100 
pounds  of  COTTONSEED 
MEAL  than  in  any  other 
concentrate.  The  Educa¬ 
tional  Service  of  the  Cot¬ 
tonseed  Products  Associa¬ 
tion,  working  with  col¬ 
leges  and  universities,  prac¬ 
tical  farmers  and  feeders, 
have  worked  out  proven, 
practical  rations  combining 
Cottonseed  Meal  with  all 
types  of  home  grown  grain 
to  be  fed  profitably  to  live¬ 
stock  and  poultry.  This 
information  is  available  on 
request.  Simply  sign  and 
mail  coupon  below.  No 
obligation  on  your  part. 
Information  is  FREE. 


A.  L.  Ward,  Director  Educational  Service,  Dept.  A6 
Cottonseed  Products  Association, 

915  Santa  Fe  Bldg.,  Dallas,  Texas  809  Palmetto  Bldg.,  Columbia,  S.  C. 
Please  send  me  the  booklets  checked  below, without  cost  tome. 


Name- 


Address.. 
P.O _ 


_ _ County. 

_ State _ 


n  Feeding  Dairy  Cows  for  Profit  □  Feeding  Poultry  for  Profit  □  Feeding  Sheep  for  Profit 

□  Feeding  Beef  Cattle  for  Profit  □  Feeding  Livestock  for  Profits  □  Feeding  Hogs  for  Profit 


44  St  Hotel 

Recently  completed 

East  of  Broadway 
and  Times  Square 

New  York  City 

350  Rooms-350  Baths 
$2.50--$3--$4--$5  per  day 

For  2  Persons — $1.00  Extra 

Attractive  Weekly  Rates 

In  the  Heart  of  Amusements, 
Business  and  Shopping 
Centers 


John  McGlynn 


WITTE  EVRH^ndKANCH  ENGINES 
atNewLowPrices-CashorEasyTenns 


BURNS 

CHEAP 

FUELS 


Puts  This 
WiTTE  To 
Work  For  You 

WITTE  Typo  “F”  on  Wood  Skids,  2  to  6  h.  p.— 

Runs  milking  machines,  feed  grinders,  cream  separa¬ 
tors,  washing  machines,  pumps  water  for  home  and 
stock, irrigating, etc.  Smooth  even  flow  of  powe^no 
jerks— no  vibration.  Easily  and  quickly  taken  where- 
ever  power  is  needed.  Ultlime  Cuanniee  lor  your  prataction. 

Cash  or 
Your 
Own  Terms 


NO  INTEREST  To  Pay. 
Yes,  I  will  give  you  a 
f ullVear  to  pay  for  your 
WITTE  Engine  or  Out¬ 
fit.  I  wantit  to  pay  its 
own  way  while  you  pay 
me.  It’s  so  much  cheaper 
to  have  your  work  done 
with  a  WITTE 
is  to  hire  help. 


than  it 


FREE/ 

Catalog 


describing  WITTE  Throt¬ 
tling  Governor  Types  “F” 
and  "H”  and  Heavy  Duty 
Engines,  2-30  H.  P.  and  all 
Improvements,  also  labor 
saving  power  outfits — log 
and  buzz  saws,  pumper 
outfits,  etc.— all  at  direct 
factory  -  to  -  you  new  low 
cash  or  easy  term  prices. 
.  Send  today  for  your  copy. 
ED.  H.  WITTE,  President 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

Engine  Builders  Since  1870 
4807  Oakland  Ave.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

4807  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA 
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The  Latest  on  the  Cabbage  Situation 


By  M.  C.  BURRITT 


M.  C.  Bnrritt 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


IN  AMERICAN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURIST  of  Octo¬ 
ber  6,  I  reviewed  the  general  cabbage 
outlook  and  commented  on  total  yields. 
Now  the  editor  wants  further  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  local  yields  and  prices. 

I  regard  it  as  un- 
usually  important 
that  growers  of  cab¬ 
bage  keep  themselves 
well  informed  as  to 
markets,  crops  and 
prices  this  fall  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  year 
when  speculation  will 
be  rife  and  prices  will 
vary  greatly.  Every 
grower  with  a  car¬ 
load  or  more  should 
be  receiving  these 
Government-State  reports:  (1)  daily 
vegetable  report  which  gives  total 
state  shipments  with  destinations  for 
that  day  and  price  conditions  both  at 
loading  stations  and  in  principal  ter¬ 
minal  markets,  (2)  weekly  summary 
of  carlot  shipments  with  cumulative 
totals  by  states  to  date,  and  (3)  the 
weekly  review  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 
All  are  free  for  the  asking.  Write 
your  nearest  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets  office.  Ours  is 
Rochester. 

Crop  Will  Be  Small 
We  have  already  pointed  out  that 
the  total  domestic  crop  is  only  about 
half  as  large  as  in  1927  and  that  the 
Danish  crop  is  about  three-fourths  as 
large.  New  York  is  below  this  gen¬ 
eral  average  for  the  country.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  low  acreage  and  poor  stands, 
yields  will  be  generally  low  for  two 
reasons.  It  has  been  rather  dry  dur¬ 
ing  September  and  this  fact  has  slowed 
up  growth.  Most  fields  are  late.  Heads 
will  be  small.  On  inquiry  the  average 
cabbage  grower  will  tell  you  that  he 
has  about  half  a  crop.  Yields  will 
probably  average  about  from  five  to 
eight  or  ten  tons  per  acre  instead  of 
the  usual  ten  to  twelve  and  fifteen  tons 
per  acre.  Of  course,  there  are  occa¬ 
sional  fields  planted  early  under  more 
favorable  conditions  which  will  give  al¬ 
most  a  normal  yield.  But  these  are 
the  exception  and  they  are  balanced 
by  fields  that  are  so  late  that  with  an 
unfavorable  October  and  November 
they  may  give  no  yield  at  all. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  some 
factors  that  may  tend  to  depress  pres¬ 
ent  prices.  With  plenty  of  rainfall  and 
sunshine  in  October  and  a  late  Novem¬ 
ber  freeze-up,  total  yields  will  be  ma¬ 
terially  increased  even  on  present  low 
acreage  and  poor  stands.  If  there  is 
too  big  a  rush  to  sell  as  soon  as  the 
cabbage  is  ready  to  ship  because  pres¬ 
ent  prices  are  good,  prices  will  be  de¬ 
pressed.  Moderate  amounts  of  cab¬ 
bage  should  be  stored  as  usual.  It  is 
my  own  intention  to  market  about 
half  and  store  about  half  of  my  crop. 
There  is  a  possibility  too  of  importa¬ 
tions,  particularly  from  Holland.  I  do 
not  know  about  this. 

Carlot  Shipments  Less  Than 
Last  Year 

New  York  points  are  loading  less 
than  half  as  much  cabbage  per  week 
as  last  year.  The  last  week  in  Sep¬ 
tember  shipments  were  685  cars  in 
1927  and  280  cars  in  1928.  Total 
shipments  to  date  from  New  York 
points  are  2614  cars  in  1927  and  1185 
cars  in  1928.  Wisconsin,  which  has  a 
large  crop  of  Domestic  cabbage  has 


shipped  1177  cars 
"this  season  as  com¬ 
pared  to  653  cars  in  1927.  Total  ship- 
ments  this  year  from  all  states  includ¬ 
ing  the  early  southern  crop,  exceed  last 
year  by  more  than  1500  carloads. 

Prices  vary.  Dealers  of  course  try  to 
buy  as  cheaply  as  competition  and  the 
lack  of  information  by  growers  will 
permit.  Early  or  Domestic  cabbage  is 
selling  at  from  $25  to  $32  per  ton  ac¬ 
cording  to  grade,  quantity  and  location. 
At  our  own  local  loading  station  sev¬ 
eral  small  lots  of  early  cabbage  were 
sold  this  last  week  for  $25.  At  another 
point  one  car  was  bought  for  $32.  Good 
medium  early  cabbage  is  worth  at  least 
$30  per  ton.  Danish  cabbage  is  of 
course  worth  more.  Comparatively 
little  is  being  loaded  yet  as  the  late 
crop  is  just  beginning  to  move.  1 
know  of  one  car  of  four  to  six  pound 
Danish  cabbage  that  was  loaded  at  $35 
P.O.B.  last  week.  Cars  of  Danish  have 
been  reported  as  high  as  $38  per  ton. 
Markets  have  been  firm  and  strong  all 
the  past  week  with  a  slight  tendency 
to  rise.  A  fair  conservative  summary 
of  cabbage  values  F.O.B.  shipping 
points  at  the  close  of  the  first  week  in 
October  is  $30  per  ton  for  Domestic 
and  $35  per  ton  for  Danish.— M.  C. 
BuRRiTT,  October  7, 


National  Apple  Week 
Coming 

SPEAKING  of  apples,  National  Apple 
Week  this  year  will  be  held  from 
October  31  to  November  6,  inclusive. 
All  persons  and  agencies  interested  in 
the  success  of  apple  producing  and 
marketing  are  urged  to  emphasize 
Apple  Week  with  a  view  to  increasing 
the  consumption  of  this  healthy  and 
tasty  fruit. 


Will  Judge  Vegetables  at 
National  Contest 

CLAYTON  Reddout  of  Baldwins- 
ville,  Onondaga  County,  who  was 
proclaimed  the  New  York  champion 
4-H  vegetable  judge  at  the  recent  con¬ 
test  in  Syracuse  is  to  try  his  skill  at 
the  national  contest  at  South  Bend, 
Indiana.  This  national  vegetable  judg¬ 
ing  contest  is  a  regular  feature  of  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Vege¬ 
table  Growers  Association.  Young 
Reddout’ s  trip  was  made  possible  large¬ 
ly  through  the  generosity  of  the  Joseph 
Harris  Seed  Company.  Clayton  s 
brother  Franklin  won  the  National 
contest  in  1926. 


What  Readers  Say 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 
it  inside  with  two  inches  of  cork,  and 
inside  of  that  two  more  inches  of  con¬ 
crete,  with  a  tight  cover  lined  with 
cork. 

I  think  I  have  given  you  about  ah 
the  details  you  ask  for.  I  will  give 
anyone  any  information  I  can  or  show 
the  cooler  to  anyone  who  cares  to  look 
at  it.— W.  S.  Miller,  New  Hampton, 
N.  Y. 

^  N- 

Crop  “Dope”  Helps 

Every  issue  like  the  last  two,  and 
you  will  have  a  real  farm  service 
paper.  You  cannot  realize  how  such 
crop  “dope”  helps.  , 

In  a  rush  of  fall  work  I  was  tempteo 
not  to  say  anything.  Then  it  occurre 
to  me  that  probably  hundreds  of 
were  in  the  same  boat  and  a  word  o^ 
cheer  was  called  for.  You  knov/  farff^ 
ers  are  not  letter  writers,  and  you  mis¬ 
judge  their  feelings  when  they  do  no 
scribble  you  letters.  Anyhow  her 
one. — J.  M.  G..  New  York. 
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Latest  Crop  and  Price 
Reports 

{Continued  from  Page  3) 
the  normal  crop.  Most  of  the  beans 
grown  here  are  pea  beans  which  are 
selling  from  7  to  ly^  cents  per  pound.” 

Ontario  County 

R.  W.  Pease,  County  Agent  of  On¬ 
tario  County  writes:  “Pea  beans  are 
selling  for  7  cents  per  pound  but  I 
have  heard  of  no  prices  on  red  kidneys. 

The  crop  is  being  harvested  in  excell¬ 
ent  condition  although  some  are  late 
due  to  the  wet  spring.  The  acreage 
here  is  probably  larger  than  last  year, 
also  the  yield.  The  pick  is  smaller  than 
it  has  been  for  some  years. 

From  Livingston  County 

Charles  H.  Fogg,  County  Agent  of 
Livingston  County  writes:  “The  con¬ 
dition  of  the  bean  crop  was  in  most 
cases  good.  The  fact  that  we  escaped 
frost  and  are  now  having  a  week  of 
especialiy  good  weather  has  caused 
beans,  which  were  planted  late,  to  ma- 
mre.  A  number  of  growers  especially 
in  the  towns  of  Conesus,  Livonia, 
Groveland,  Sparta,  etc.,  are  getting 
I  their  beans  in  now.  Beans  in  Cale¬ 
donia  were  all  harvested  sometime  ago 
and  a  good  crop  was  reported.  Here 
in  the  southern  end  of  the  county  on 
heavier  ground  and  where  a  wet  spring 
delayed  planting,  beans  did  not  ripen 
as  evenly.  However,  the  last  two  weeks 
have  made  a  big  change  and  good 
crops  are  expected  in  most  cases.  Sev¬ 
eral  fields  were  injured  by  wet  weather 
in  the  spring.  The  acreage  this  year 
is  somewhat  less.  Wet  weather  pre¬ 
vented  many  from  getting  the  beans 
planted.  The  yield  will  probably  be 
slightly  less  because  of  some  poor 
stands.  Buyers  are  paying  seven  to 
eight  cents.” 

Seneca  County 

Daniel  Dalrymple,  Farm  Bureau 
Manager  of  Seneca  County  writes: 

“Both  acreage  and  yield  per  acre  here 
have  increased  over  last  year.  Buyers 
are  offering  7  cents  per  pound.  The 
condition  of  the  crop  is  good  although 
some  growers  report  uneven  ripening.” 

H.  S.  Fullager,  of  Penn  Yan  writes: 

The  acreage  planted  this  year  was 
about  75  per  cent  of  the  average  for 
the  past  10  years.  About  15  per  cent 
of  this  was  destroyed  by  wet  weather 
last  year  and  inability  to  cultivate  has 
also  reduced  the  yield.  What  remains 
produced  a  fair  crop  of  fine  quality 
beans,  especially  yellow  eyes  and  mar¬ 
row.  Very  few  have  threshed  but  the 
crop  was  harvested  in  fine  condition. 

Prices  in  Penn  Yan  yesterday  were  $8 
white  marrows,  $7  for  red  kidneys, 

?o.50  for  yellow  eyes.” 

Little  Change  in  Potatoes 

A  number  of  letters  from  county 
agents  and  growers  on  the  potato  sit¬ 
uation  indicate  that  there  has  been  lit¬ 
he  change  since  our  last  report. 

J.  C.  Corwith  of  Water  Mill,  Long 
island  writes  that  about  50  per  cent  of 
the  crop  is  dug,  that  there  is  a  very 
Slight  loss  from  rot,  that  buyers  have 

Ps^ying  60  to  65  cents  per  bushel 
and  that  the  yield  of  Green  Mountains 
's  estimated  at  60  per  cent  of  last 
year’s  crop. 

Nassau  County 

H.  H.  Campbell,  Farm  Bureau  Man¬ 
ager  of  Nassau  County  reports  that 
J'&gmg  is  well  along  and  that  the  late 

is  being  stored  wherever  facilities 
permit.  The  yield  on  Cobblers  was 
•ghtly  better  than  last  year  while 
reen  Mountains  are  yielding  about 
uf  a  crop  with  little  loss  from  rot. 
prices  on  farmers  market  in  New  York 
barrel^^*^  been  about  ?2  to  $2.50  per 

Tioga  County 

.  ^^hiel  Dean  of  Nichols,  N.  Y.,  re- 
hio  ^  '^hn.t  no  cars  have  been  loaded  in 
section  but  that  stores  are  paying 
cents  to  one  dollar  per  bushel.  Dig- 
6  ng  in  this  vicinity  is  about  10  to  20 
lev  completed.  In  his  section  val- 
are  yielding  good  but  yields 
the  hills  were  less  than  last  year. 

(Continued  on  Page  10)  1 
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chance  is 

Miminated 

the  body  is  by  FISHER 


Every  Fisher  Body  is  equally  good  because 
Fisher  has  standardized  its  materials,  its 
construction,  its  inspection.  Each  piece  of  wood 
or  metal  in  a  Fisher  Body  is  sound;  each  measure¬ 
ment  is  accurate.  Every  completed  Fisher  Body 
is  a  superior  body,  made  so  not  by  accident,  but 
by  definite  control  of  factory  operations.  Inspec¬ 
tion  in  the  great  Fisher  plants  is  not  a  superficial 
looking-over — it  is  a  constant,  ever-present process, 
every  step  of  the  way.  It  includes  every  material 
used,  and  every  structural  operation  employed. 
It  commences  with  the  raw  material  and  ends 
only  with  the  finely  finished  body.  Select  any  car 
equipped  with  a  Body  by  Fisher  with  confidence 
in  its  all-around  value  and  ability — and  with 
assurance  of  the  fact  that  that  body  will  stand 
up,  with  ordinary  care,  in  the  hardest  service. 

Cadillac  -  La  Salle  -  Buick  -  Oakland  -  Oldsmobile  -  Pontiac  -  Chevrolet. 
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Pure  Water 
Makes  Bigger 
Milk  Profits 


A  PLENTIFUL  supply  of  pure 
water  keeps  milk  production 
at  its  highest  point  and  brings  bigger 
milk  profits  to  you.  NeyWater  Bowls 
bring  a  supply  of  water  right  to  the 
cow  in  the  stall.  NeyWater  Bowls 
operate  with  easy  pressure  which  means  easy  flow  of  water.  No  splashing 
— no  overflow.  Full  brass  valve. 

Ney  Dairy  Barn  Equipment  like  NeyWater  Bowls  is  simplified  in  design, 
free  of  complicated  mechanical  parts  and  sturdily  built  of  heavier  materials. 
This  equipment  like  Ney  Haying  Tools  is  the  result  of  over  50  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  manufactunng  labor  saving,  time  saving  and  money  saving 
equipment  for  the  farmer.  Your  dealer  can  show  you  the  complete  Ney 
Line,  or  we  will  send  you  illustrated  Ney  Catalog,  No,  180  >  and  the  name 
of  the  Ney  dealer  in  your  vicinity, 

Ney  Dairy  Barn  Equipment  is  easy  to  install. 

The  Ney  Manufacturing  Company  -  Camon,  Ohio 

Established  1S79  ♦  Minneapolis,  Minn.  •  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 


The  complete  Ney  Line  includes  stalls,  stanchions,  water  bowls. 
Pens,  litter  carriers,  haying  tools  including  hay  carriers,  hay 
forks,  hay  knives,  pulleys  and  hardware  specialties. 


Exclusive 
Distrib¬ 
utors  for 
Genuine 
KING 
Syphon 
System 

Ventila- 


WHY  not  insure  the  profits  of  your  care¬ 
ful  breeding  and  feeding  with  equip¬ 
ment  that  keeps  your  cows  safe,  clean, 
comfortable  and  healthy  — that  prevents  dirt, 
dampness,  dead  air  pockets,  trampled  udders 
and  other  accidents  and  diseases  that  cut 
down  milk  production  and  eat  into  your  profits. 
Make  your  cows  pay  better  by  providing 
abundant  light,  air  and  fresh  water  whenever 
they  want  it.  Save  costly  feed  time  and  labor. 


Let  Us  Help  You  Make  Your  Barn 
New  or  Old —  a  Real  Money  Maker 


Let  us  show  you  why  Starline  Equipment  is 
so  easy  to  install,  lasts  so  long,  is  so  safe,  so 
easy  to  work  and  so  comfortable  for  your 
cows — at  a  reasonable  price. 


me 
Dealer  who 
Displays 
This  Sign 
Can  Tell 
You  All 
About 
Good  Barn 
Equipment 


Send  For  this  Big  19 2 -Page  Book 

It  describes  the  new  Star  Rust  Shield 
that  prevents  stall  partitions  rustinj 
off  at  the  floor  line  and  dozens  oi 
other  features  that  count  so  big  in 
the  every  day  use  of  Starline 
Stalls,  Water  Bowls,  Litter  Carriers, 

Hay  Carriers  and  Ventilation  Equipment 


Hunt-Helra-Ferris  &  Co.,  Inc.  Dept,  a-o 

Albany  HARVARD  San  Francisco 

N.  Y.  ILLINOIS  Calif. 

Please  sencf  Star  Line  Book.  I  expect  to 
□Build  DBarn  About  when 

□Remodel  GHog  House 
□Equip  GHen  House  _ _ 


Address . 

Send  floor  sketch  for 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

free  blue-prints 


Barn  Equipment 

Means  More  Milk 
and  Less  Work 


With  the  A.  A. 

DAIRYMAN 


Regulations  Controlling  the 
Importation  of  Cattle 

Can  you  give  me  some  information 
about  the  import  duty  on  cattle  for  breed¬ 
ing  stock  brought  into  this  state  from 
Canada.  I  would  like  to  know  just  what 
the  regulations  are  concerning  the  TB 
test  as  it  applies  to  cattle  brought  into 
New  York  state  from  Canada. — A.  L.  H., 
New  York. 

HE  laws,  rules  and  regulations  gov¬ 
erning  the  importation  of  cattle 
from  Canada  are  United  States  gov¬ 
ernment  laws,  rules  and  regulations. 
It  is  our  understanding  that  registered 
pure  bred  cattle  are  admitted  to  the 
United  States  duty  free.  Detailed  in¬ 
formation  on  this  subject  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  writing  to  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Regarding  the  subject  of  New  York 
State  laws  and  regulations  which  apply 
to  tuberculin  test  of  cattle  imported 
from  Canada,  in  this  connection  we 
wish  to  state  that  Federal  regulations 
prohibit  importation  of  such  cattle  into 
the  United  States,  except  upon  a  tuber¬ 
culin  test  chart  satisfactory  to  Federal 
officials.  New  York  State  accepts  test 
certificate  approved  by  United  States 
officials.  After  the  animals  arrive  in 
the  United  States  they  may  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  re-test.  However,  it  is  the 
usual  practice  to  allow  this  re-test  to 
wait  until  the  herd  into  which  they  are 
introduced  is  due  for  a  regular  re-test. 
If  the  Canadian  animals  originate  in 
a  herd  under  official  supervision  in 
Canada,  which  is  fully  accredited,  or 
which  passed  one  clean  test  within  a 
year  previous  to  the  importation  of  the 
animals.  State  and  Federal  indemnity 
may  be  paid,  should  any  of  the  animals 
re-act  to  an  official  test.  In  case  the 
animals  did  not  originate  in  a  herd  un¬ 
der  official  supervision,  as  above  men¬ 
tioned,  then  there  is  no  indemnity  pay¬ 
able  unless  said  animals  have  been 
within  the  State  of  New  York  for  three 
months  previous  to  the  date  when  order 
of  slaughter  is  issued. 


Important  Cattle  Feeding 
Test  Starts  November  1 

NNOUNCEMENT  was  made  last 
spring  that  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture  would  undertake 
an  extensive  experiment  to  determine 
the  most  profitable  percent  of  protein 
for  the  dairy  ration.  This  experiment 
will  start  November  1st.  The  college 
has  rented  a  farm  near  the  campus 
and  will  keep  36  pure  bred  and  grade 
cows  there  for  two  years. 

About  75  per  cent  of  the  dairymen 
of  the  New  York  Milk  Shed  use  a  grain 
mixture  containing  24  per  cent  of  total 
protein.  The  surveys  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  agricultural  economics  and 
farm  management  of  the  New  York 
state  college  of  agriculture  indicate 
that  the  more  protein  there  is  in  the 
grain  mixture  the  more  milk  cows  will 
give  and  the  more  money  farmers  will 
make  from  their  dairy  operations. 
Other  experiment  stations  advocate 
less  protein  and  the  object  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  experiment  is  to  determine  as  ac¬ 
curately  as  possible  just  what  is  the 
correct  proportion.  Protein  is  the 
most  expensive  part  of  the  feed,  so  if 
it  can  be  found  that  cows  get  along 
just  as  well  with  less  than  24  per  cent 
farmers  will  save  money  for  not  only 
will  they  have  to  buy  less  protein  but 
in  addition  this  will  lessen  the  demand 
and  consequently  cut  the  price. 

Thirty-six  purebred  and  grade  Hol- 
steins  have  been  selected  for  the  test. 
These  cows  are  all  tuberculin  tested, 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


Its  an  easy 
way  to  win 

dairy 
dollars. 


There  ’S  a  new  way  — a 

money-making  plan — of  conduct¬ 
ing  the  venter  dairy.  Its  results 
are  amazingly  apparent  to  anyone 
keeping  close  records  of  milk  pro¬ 
duction. 


Instead  of  leaving  to  chance  the 
health  and  efficiency  of  barn-fed 
cows,  a  simple,  inexpensive  course 
of  conditioning — particularly  of 
backward  milkers — is  found  to 
bring  big  gains  in  the  profits  of  the 
herd. 

Kow-Kare,  the  concentrated  in- 
vigorator,  is  the  medium  now  used 
in  thousands  of  winning  dairies  to 
step  up  winter  milk  yield  and  ward 
off  breakdowns.  This  scientific  for¬ 
mula  is  composed  of  Iron,  the  great 
builder  and  blood  purifier,  plus 
potent  medicinal  herbs  and  roots. 
The  direct  supporting  action  on 
appetite,  assimilation  and  digestion 
are  attested  by  the  extra  quarts 
of  milk  that  result. — And  the 
ADDED  quarts  of  milk  are  ALL 
profit! 

For  cows  at  calving  time,  before 
and  after,  Kow-Kare  is  widely  used 
and  enthusiastically  praised  by  cow 
owners.  For  thirty  years  it  has  been 
in  ever-growing  demand. 

Feed  dealers,  general  stores,  hard¬ 
ware  stores,  druggists  have  Kow- 
Kare;  $1.25  and  65c  sizes.  We  will 
mail  postpaid  if  dealer  is  not  supplied. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 

Lyndonville,  Vermont 


FREE  BOOK 

on  dairying, 
"More  Milk 
the  Cows 
Have”  sent 
on  request. 


\ 


IPs  Concentrated 


STANCHIONS, 

Stalls,  Pens,  Water  Bowls,  Litter  and 
Feed  Carriers,  Feed  Trucks. 

Hay  Carriers,  Hay  Forks,  Hay  Track, 

'  and  supplies 

Rochester  Barn  Equipment  Co. 
185  N.  Water  St.  Rochester,  N. 


PATENTS 


Booklet  free.  Highest  ri 
ences.  Best  results.  1 
ness  assured. 


WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer 
724  9th  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

When  writing  Advertisers 

Mention  American  Agriculturist 
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(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
and  were  all  negative  to  the  Bang 
abortion  reaction  at  the  time  of  their 
purchase.  Each  of  these  cows  has  a 
cow-testing  association  or  other  record 
of  8,000  pounds  of  milk  or  more  per 
year,  and  each  will  freshen  before  No¬ 
vember  1.  The  lactation  now  begin¬ 
ning  will  be  the  third,  fourth,  or  fifth 
for  each  cow. 

All  the  cows  will  be  fed  the  same 
kind  of  hay  and  silage  but  the  grain 
mixtures  will  be  different.  Twelve  cows 
will  be  fed  a  20  per  cent  protein  grain 
mixture,  twelve  a  16  per  cent,  and 
twelve  a  24  per  cent.  Each  cow  will 
be  weighed  once  a  week,  and  the  milk 
will  be  weighed  after  each  milking. 

Worthy  of  Every  Dairyman’s 
Attention 

The  efficiency  of  the  different  rations 
will  be  determined  by  the  difference  in 
the  total  milk  and  fat  production  from 
each  group,  the  liveweight  changes  in 
the  cows,  and  the  condition  of  the 
cows  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end 
of  the  feeding  experiment  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  three  judges.  Every  item  of 
cost  will  be  known  all  the  way  through 
and  from  this  something  may  be 
brought  out  as  to  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  under  such  a  set  of  conditions. 

Professor  Savage  says  that  it  is 
hoped  that  a  great  many  farmers  will 
interest  themselves  in  the  details  of 
the  experiment  as  it  goes  along,  and 
recommends  that  every  farmer  watch 
the  progress  of  the  experiment.  What 
ever  the  results,  he  says,  they  are 
bound  to  be  interesting  and  directly 
applicable  to  the  practice  of  feeding  for 
milk  production  in  the  New  York  Milk 
Shed. 

The  Dairymen’s  League  and  the  G. 
L.  F.  are  co-operating  in  the  experi¬ 
ment. 


The  Value  of  Pea  Vine 
Silage 

How  does  pea  vine  silage  compare  in 
value  with  corn  silage? — B.  W.,  New  York 

Director  F.  B.  Morrison  of  the 
Geneva  Experiment  Station  is  au¬ 
thority  for  the  statement  that  good  pea 
silage  is  worth  fully  as  much  as  corn 
silage.  It  is  much  richer  in  crude  pro¬ 
tein  than  corn  silage  although  the  total 
amount  of  digestible  nutrients  is  higher 
in  corn  silage. 


with  Tonic 
made  $103.87 

more  profit 

rThis  is  a  competitive  test  between 
two  groups  of  Guernsey  cows  to 
determine  the  effect  of  Dr.  Hess 
Improved  Stock  Tonic  on  milk 
production.  Test  continued  nine 
months. 

The  six  cows  shown  all  freshened  in  September 
and  all  were  of  same  type  and  condition  and  had 
same  feed  and  care  up  to  beginning  of  test. 

October,  the  first  month  after  freshening,  was 
observation  month,  and  was  not  included  in  test. 
But  a  strict  account  of  feed  and  production  was 
kept  on  all  cows. 

During  October,  three  of  the  cows  consumed 
$30.52  worth  of  feed  and  made  an  average  profit 
of  $27.27  per  cow.  The  other  three  consumed 
$30.11  worth  of  feed  and  made  an  average  profit 
of  $24.39  per  cow. 

Starting  the  test  November  1st,  the  three  low¬ 
est  producers  had  Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock 
Tonic  added  to  their  feed.  The  three  highest 
producers  did  not  receive  the  Tonic.  Otherwise, 
there  was  no  difference  in  feed  or  care  of  the 
two  groups. 


These  cows  did  not 


Both  groups  were  fed  a  grain  ration  of  6  parts 
ground  corn,  6  parts  ground  oats,  2  parts  wheat 
bran,  and  1  part  linseed  oil  meal.  Roughage  con¬ 
sisted  of  mixed  hay  (clover  and  timothy)  and 
corn  silage. 


Monthly  Profit  Records  Compared 


With  Tonic  added 
to  their  feed  the 
poorer  cows  be¬ 
come  the  larger 
producers  every 
month  for  nine 
months,. 


Non-Tonic 


November  ... 

Tonic  Cows 

....  $57.39 

Cows 

$55.97 

December  .. 

....  61.80 

46.61 

January  . 

....  55.48 

39.04 

February  .... 

....  44.39 

35.76 

March . 

....  48.08 

33.61 

April  . 

....  49.21 

35.16 

May  . 

37.03 

June  . 

53.25 

44.84 

July  . 

....  45.27 

34.69 

Totals . 

$362.71 

Improved  Stock  Tonic  Did  It 


The  Tonic  enabled  the  low  producers  in  October  to 
produce  up  to  capacity,  and  to  lead  the  other  cows 
every  single  month  of  the  test. 

It  put  and  kept  these  three  cows  in  milking  trim. 
They  were  right  up  on  their  appetites — bowels  open, 
no  clogging  of  the  system,  every  organ  functioning 
properly. 

These  three  cows  getting  Tonic  consumed  in  the  nine 


months  $299.89  worth  of  feed  and  produced  $766.47 
worth  of  milk.  The  other  cows,  which  were  better  to 
start  with,  consumed  $283,28  worth  of  feed,  but  pro¬ 
duced  only  $645.99  worth  of  milk. 

The  Tonic  cows  in  the  nine  months  produced  $103.87 
more  profit  than  the  non-Tonic  cows.  The  Tonic  con¬ 
sumed  cost  $13.50  and  returned  an  extra  profit  of  nearly 
$8  for  every  dollar  invested. 


Alfalfa  Not  a  Concentrate 

I  have  heard  the  claim  made  that  al¬ 
falfa  hay  is  as  valuable  as  wheat  bran. 
Is  this  true? 

Alfalfa  is  a  wonderful  roughage 
but  we  believe  it  is  saying  too 
much  for  it  to  try  to  make  a  concen¬ 
trate  of  it.  It  is  true  that  the  protein 
content  of  alfalfa  approximates  that  of 
bran  but  the  fibre  content  is  much 
higher.  Alfalfa  leaves,  excluding 
stalks,  doubtless  have  a  feeding  value 
close  to  bran. 

At  the  New  Jersey  College  a  ration 
of  corn  silage,  alfalfa  and  nine  pounds 
of  a  fairly  good  concentrate  produced 
20  per  cent  more  milk  than  alfalfa 
hay  and  silage  alone. 


Trouble  with  Ropy  Milk 

“We  are  having  trouble  with  ropy  milk 
and  seem  to  be  unable  to  remedy  it.  Can 
you  give  us  some  suggestions?” 

Ropy  mllk  is  caused  by  the  growth 
of  one  of  several  types  of  bacteria 
that  grow  at  relatively  low  tempera¬ 
tures.  This  trouble  is  a  difficult  one  to 
control  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
bacteria  are  easily  killed  by  boiling 
Water  or  steam.  The  difficulty  lies  in 
the  fact  that  every  utensil  that  comes 
m  contact  with  the  milk  must  be  ster¬ 
ilized.  Neglect  of  one  utensil  is  sure 
to  cause  trouble.  The  bacteria  grow 
best  between  the  temperatures  of  55 
3nd  60  degrees  F.  Holding  the  milk 
^-t  a  temperature  of  50  degrees  F.  after 
cooling  will  help  the  situation. 


Do  not  cut  or  graze  alfalfa  too  close 
this  fall.  Six  to  eight  inches  of  growth 
IS  needed  to  give  winter  protection. 


Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic 

APPETIZER— REGULATOR— MINERAL  BALANCE— aZZ  combined  in  one  product 

Adopt  our  plan  of  continuous  feeding  of  this  Tonic  for  at  least  90  days  and  see  what  it  will  mean  to 
you  in  increased  production  and  profits.  It  costs  but  50c  per  cow  per  month.  See  your  local  Dr.  Hess 
dealer  and  get  your  90  days’  supply  now.  Figure  15  pounds  for  each  cow. 


RESEARCH  FARM  —  DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Incorporated  —  ASHLAND,  OHIO 


.HOLSTEINS 
for  Profit 


Holsteins  are 
profitable  because  they  lead  in 
milk  and  butterfat  production, 
calve  regularly,  adapt  themselves 
quickly  to  all  climates  and  fit  profi 
itably  into  the  farming  program. 

Write  for  literature 
Ijctension  Servkt 

HOLSTEI  NI^FRIESIAN 

Association  ^  Amemca 
230  East  Ohio  Street  ChicagOt 


PIGS— FEEDERS  OR  BREEDERS 

Chester  or  Berksliire  cross,  or  Yorkshire  or  Chester 
cross,  2  months  old.  $3.50  each;  3  months  old.  $4.00 
each.  Pure  bred  Chester  Whites,  2  montns  oid.  $4.25 
ea.  Pure_  bred  Chester  Whites.  2  months  oid,  $‘..25  ea. 
Barrows.  Boars  or  Sows.  All  pigs  are  from  our  regis¬ 
tered  Boars  and  high  grade  Sows.  We  have  our  pigs 
all  treated  for  cholera,  free  from  disease  of  any  kind. 
Will  ship  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  Money  Order.  Our 
guarantee — Keep  them  10  days  and  if  not  satisfied,  re¬ 
turn  pigs  and  your  money  will  be  returned.  State  if 
you  want  for  breeders.  Pairs,  no  kin.  Orates  free. 
STONEHAM  PIG  FARM,  W.  J.  Talbott,  Prop.,  Box  1 15, 
151  Main  St.,  Stoneham,  Mass. 


When  writing  Advertisers 

Mention  American  Agriculturist 


Quality  PIGS  For  Sale 

AT  A  LOW  PRICE 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise  a  hog? 
These  are  all  good  blocky  pigs:  the  kind  that  will  prove 
good  hogs.  Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross,  or  Clioster 
and  Berkshire  cross  pigs.  6  to  8  weeks  old,  $3.50  each; 
8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.00  each.  1  guarantee  them  to  be 
healthy  and  good  size  for  their  age.  I  will  ship  any 
number  C.O.D.  to  you  on  approval  and  if  dissatisfied 
in  10  days  with  the  pigs,  return  them  and  I  will  return 
your  money.  No  charge  for  crating.  WALTER  LUX, 
388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Telephone  0086. 


Reliable  Pigs 

They  are  heavy  legged,  square  backed.  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  crossed,  also  Berkshire  and  Chester  crossed, 
8  to  10  weeks  old,  $3.50  each.  They  are  the  kind 
that  make  large  hogs.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D. 
on  approval.  Also  a  few  high  grade  Berkshire  pigs, 
8  weeks  old.  $6.00  each.  Keep  them  ten  days  and  if 
not  satisfactory,  return  at  my  expense.  No  charge  for 
crating.  EDWARD  COLLINS,  35  Walthem  St.,  Lex¬ 
ington,  Mass.  Telephone  0839-R  Lexington. 


Pigs  From  Reliable  Stock 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity.  We 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs,  fast  growers,  that  will  prove 
a  good  investment— thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size 
and  breeding.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 

Chester  and  York.shire — Berkshire  &  Chester 


7  to  8  weeks  old . $4.00 

8  to  10  weeks  old . $4.25 


Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  money  refunded.  10  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free.  A.  M.  LUX.  206 
Washington  St.,  Woburn.  Mass.  Tel.  Wob.  1413. 


Chinese  Auction 

of 

Fishkill  Sir  May  Colantha 

Born  Feb.  21,  1927 

*45022 

THIS  YOUNG  BULL  is  from  a  21  lb.  two  year 
old  daughter  of  a  nearly  2.3  lb.  three  year  old. 
whose  dam  made  nearly  25  lbs.  of  butter  in 
7  da.vs. 

Ilis  sire  is  from  a  nearly  900  lb.  yearly  record 
four  year  old.  that  gave  close  to  20,000  lbs.  of 
milk  in  a  year.  He  traces  twice  to  Dutchland 
Colantha  Sir  Inka,  and  twice  to  King  Segis 
Pontiac,  a  nearly  double  century  son  of  King 
Segis. 

The  selling  price  of  this  bull  will  be 
reduced  $50  the  first  of  every 
month  until  sold 

Dairymen’s  League  Certificates 
will  be  accepted  at  face  value 
in  payment  for  this  animal. 

For  further  particulars ,  pedigrees, 
prices  etc.,  write 


312)  10 

The  Cigar 

SENS  A  TION 

of  the  Day 

Because  there’s  no  better  smoke  to 
be  had  at  anywheres  near  the  price 

100  for  only  $1.95 

Test  them  FREE 

JtrST  think  of  it!  100  Imported,  Long  Filler^  Hand 
made,  5-inch,  Corona  Size  Cigars  for  .only  $1.95, 
plus  postage.  It’s  le.ss  than  jobbers  have  to  pay  tor 
like  size  and  quality. 

How  can  we  afford  it,  is  a  natural  question— but 
it’s  .simple  when  you  know 
the  facts. 

Pacihco  Coronas 

are  ’made  of  tobaccos  grown 
in  the  celebrated  Cagayan 
Valley.  They  are  made  in 
Manila,  the  largest  cigar¬ 
importing  center  in  the 
world,  where  living  expenses 
are  about  one-third  of 
American  costs. 

There  is  no  import  duty. 
We  import  direct  and  re¬ 
ceive  every  two  weeks,  fresh 
stock — in  air  tight  boxes 
and  cases — from  one  of  the 
largest,  up-to-date  factories 
in  the  Philippines. 

We  are  under  contract  to 
sell  several  millions  a  year. 
To  do  it.  we  must  first  intro¬ 
duce  to  smokers,  direct,  at 
factory  cost,  plus  importers’ 
small  profits. 

Not  onb  do  we  buy  ‘‘Paci- 
ficos”  at  about  %  the  price 
we  would  have  to  pay  else¬ 
where  for  like  size  and  qual¬ 
ity,  but  by  buying  by  the  100. 
direct  from  us,  you  save  an¬ 
other  50%,  the  profits  whicli 
jobbers  and  retailers  would 
have  to  make  if  sold  at  retail 


for  this  10  cent  quality  cigar 
is  unbeatable  and  can’t  be 
duplicated. 

Pacificos 

are  released  by  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Government  to  retail 
at  5  cents  straight.  If  made 
in  America  of  like  grade 
stock — 10  to  15  cents  would 
be  the  retail  price. 

■While  we  lose  money  on 
every  first  order,  our  aim 
is  to  obtain  100,000  regular, 
repeating  customers.  When 
we  do— and  which  we  wili — 
OUT  customers  as  well  as  ourselves  will  be  happy. 

Smoke  10  Pacifico  Coronas 

at  our  expense.  If  you  are  not  delighted,  return  the 
others  and  we  will  cheerfully  send  back  the  $1.95 
paid  us. 

Return  This  Coupon  Today 


NATIONAL  CIGAR  CO.  1020  ic 

969  Broadway,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  100  Pacifico  Cigars.  I  will  pay  Postman 
$1.95,  plus  postage.  It  is  agreed  that  if  the  first  10 
cigars  are  not  satisfactory,  1  can  return  the  others 
and  get  back  my  money. 

NOTE;  If  you  will  send  check  or  M.  0.  you  will  pre¬ 
vent  delays  and  save  12  cents  C..O.D.  charges.  If  you 
are  East  of  Pittsburgh  remit  $2.20  ($1.95  plus  $25c 
postage).  It  West  of  Pittsburg  remit  $2.35. 


Name 


Address 


Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 
Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  in  New  York  City. 
Established  1883.  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet 
for  your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and 
free  holiday  calendar  folder  l<  27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc.  corm‘'i*ssion 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  City  Merchant 


EGG  PRODUCERS 

Get  Best  Net  Results 

by  shipping  their  eggs  to  a  house  making  a  special¬ 
ty  of  Fancy  Quality  White  and  Brown  Eggs.  Our 
25  Years  experience  in  the  business  will  be  of 
some  benefit  to  you  if  you  ship  high  quality. 

ESCHENBRENNER  &  CO.,  INC. 

Cor.  Keade  &  Hudson  Sts.,  New  York 


EGG  CASES 


Wholesale  dealer  and  shipper 
of  second  hand  egg  cases. 
Car  lots  a  specialty. 


LOUIS  OLOFSKY,  685  Greene  Av.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


American  Agriculturist,  October  20,  1928 

Reviewing  the  Latest  Markets 


Milk  Prices 

The  following  are  the  October 
prices  for  milk  in  the  basic  zone  of 
201-210  miles  from  New  York  City. 
Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 


on  milk  testing  3.5%. 

Shefideld  on 

the  basis  of  3%. 

Dairymen’s 

Sheffield 

Class 

League 

Producers 

1  Fluid  Milk.... 

3.42 

3.17 

2  Fluid  Cream 

2.10 

2A  Fluid  Cream 

2.26 

2B  Cond.  Milk.. 

Soft  Cheese.. 

2.51 

3  Evap.  Cond. 

2.10 

Milk  Powder 

Hard  Cheese 

2.55 

4  Butter  and  American  cheese.  Based  on  New  York 
City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  American 
cheese. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  October  1927  was 
$3.37  for  3.5%  milk,  and  Sheffield’s  $3.22  for  3%. 

The  above  jirices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received 
from  the  dealer  Is  the  result  of  the  weighted  average. 

September  Prices  Announced 
The  Dairymen’s  League  announces 
the  following  pool  prices  for  September 


for  3.5%  milk. 

Gross . $2.84 

Expenses  . 06 

Net  Pool  .  2.78 

Certificates  of  Indebtedness . 10 

Net  Cash  Price  to  Farmers . $2.68 

Sept.  1927,  Net  CASH  Price,  3.5%  milk . $2.65 

Sept.  1927,  Net  POOL  Price.  3.5%  milk .  2.57 

Sept.  1926,  Net  CASH  Price,  3.5%  milk .  2.46 

Sept.  1926,  Net  POOL  Price,  3.5%  milk .  2.36 


The  price  of  3.5%  milk  is  20c  higher  than  3.0%  milk. 

The  Sheffield  Producers  announce  the 
cash  price  to  producers  for  3%  milk 
in  the  201-210  mile  zone,  as  $2.74  per 
hundred,  ($2.94  for  3.5%  milk).  This 
is  the  highest  price  for  August  milk 
since  1923. 

Sept.  1927  price  to  producer,  3%  milk,  2.73;  3.5%,  2.93 
Sept.  1926  price  to  producer,  3%  milk,  2.53:  3.5%,  2.73 

Butter  Market  Still  Unsettled 


CREAMERY  Oct.  9  Oct.  3  Oct.  II, 

SALTED  1927 

Higher  than  extra..,.  48  -48'/2  48%-49</2  481/2-49 

Extra  (92sc) .  471/2  48 

84-91  score .  43  -47  43  -47/2  40  -47 

Lower  Grades .  42  -421/2  ‘'2  -4214  3814-3914 


The  butter  market  cannot  seem  to 
get  down  to  earth.  For  a  few  days  it 
appeared  that  a  little  sunshine  was 
ahead  of  us,  but  on  October  6th 
clouds  again  appeared  on  the  horizon, 
when  there  was  a  distinct  lack  of  buy¬ 
ing  support,  more  so  than  is  the  rule 
on  a  Saturday  when  trade  is  quiet.  On 
Monday,  October  8th,  nothing  develop¬ 
ed  to  relieve  the  weakness  and  prices 
eased  off  a  half  a  cent. 

The  butter  trade  is  not  working  right 
yet.  Too  many  of  the  buyers  lack  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  position  of  the  market. 
This  lack  of  confidence  is  based  upon 
the  extremely  slow  reduction  of  cold 
storage  holdings  and  upon  good  fall 
production.  On  Tuesday  the  9th  the 
situation  had  not  changed.  The  mar¬ 
ket  was  heavy  and  a  loss  of  one  cent 
at  Chicago  served  to  intensify  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  uncertainty. 

Cheese  a  Shade  Higher 


STATE  Oct.  9  Oct.  3  Oct.  II, 

FLATS  1927 

Fresh  Fancy  . — .  2714-2814  27  -28  27  -2814 

Undergrade  ....  24  -25  24  -25 

Held  Fancy  .  28  -2814  2714-28  27  -29 

Held  Average  . 


The  cheese  market  has  advanced  an¬ 
other  notch.  Some  jobbing  sales  of 
June  specials  of  New  York  state  fiats 
have  brought  from  28  to  28%  cents. 
Scarcely  any  fresh  cheese  is  arriving 
from  up  state.  Wisconsin  cheese  is 
quiet.  It  is  reported  that  some  cars 
are  being  offered  at  a  shade  discount. 
The  first  week  of  October  closed  on  the 
6th  with  prices  as  quoted  above.  New 
York  state  cheese  is  in  very  light  sup¬ 
ply,  which  keeps  that  line  of  goods 
firm. 


Egg  Prices  Unchanged 


NEARBY  WHITE 

Oct.  9 

Oct.  3 

Oct.  II, 

Hennery 

Selected  Extras  .. 

61-65 

61-65 

1927 

63-67 

Average  Extras  .... 

54-60 

54-60 

58-62 

Extra  Firsts  . 

40-48 

40-48 

47-55 

Firsts  . 

33-36 

33-33 

39-44 

Gathered  . 

31-45 

31-45 

36-52 

Pullets  . 

33-38 

33-38 

32-36 

Pewees  . 

29-30 

29-30 

27-28 

BROWNS 

Hennery  . 

46-55 

46-55 

54-64 

Gathered  . 

33-45 

33-45 

37-52 

The  egg  market  is  practically  the 
same  as  it  was  a  week  ago.  Fancy, 
full,  fresh  large  nearbys  hold  firm. 
However,  the  buyers  are  critical  and 
any  lots  showing  mixtures  containing 
shrunken  yolks  or  eggs  otherwise  off 


in  quality  are  difficult  to  sell.  In 
other  words,  intermediate  grades  and 
lower  grades  are  not  moving  freely. 
These  intermediate  grades  are  running 
into  heavy  competition  with  cold  stor¬ 
age  goods.  Cold  storage  eggs  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  give  their  owners  a  little 
concern.  Just  as  soon  as  the  market 
begins  to  show  any  life  at  all  they  are 
eager  to  move  these  holdings  and  get 
cash  in  hand.  Consequently  until  we 
are  able  to  eat  into  these  cold  storage 
holdings,  intermediate  grades  are  go¬ 
ing  to  have  a  tough  time  of  it  trying 
to  get  a  satisfactory  price.  That  is 
why  we  have  been  harping  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  close  selection  in  order  to  hit 
the  higher  classifications  where  the 
going  isn’t  so  heavy. 

Live  Poultry  Market  in  Poor 
Shape 


Oct.  3 


26-29 

18-22 

21-28 

20-28 

16-30 


32-35 

25- 23 

30-36 

29-30 

26- 30 


Oct.  13. 
1927 
23-27 
14-17 


24-25 

17-22 

20-30 


Oct.  9 

FOWLS 

Colored  . 

Leghorn  . 

CHICKENS 

Colored  . . 

Leghorn  . 

DUCKS.  Nearby  . 

Last  week  the  live  poultry  market, 
we  reported,  showed  an  under-the- 
surface  condition  that  was  not  highly 
desirable  for  shippers.  This  week  the 
market  is  practically  demoralized. 
Fancy  fowls  are  fairly  steady,  but 
other  than  that  the  buyers  have  prac¬ 
tically  full  sway.  Freight  arrivals 
have  been  unusually  heavy  and  these 
have  made  it  very  miserable  for  ex¬ 
press  shippers.  Chickens  have  slump- 

Vi4:yoTTilTr  i'VlA  ■full 


the  entire  United  States  compared 
with  406,964,000  bushels  a  year  ago, 
The  following  is  a  tabulation  of  esti¬ 
mated  production  in  the  more  import¬ 
ant  potato  producing  states. 

1928  1927 

Maine  . 38,046,000  37,288,000 

Penn . 31,531,000  26,400,000.... 

Michigan  ....35,740,000  23,120,000 

Wisconsin  ..32,460,000  23,920,000 

Minn . 36,904,000  33,128,000 

Fruits,  Vegetables  and  Other 
Products 

The  CABBAGE  market  as  a  whole 
is  about  steady.  Values  show  little 
change.  On  the  9th  State  Domestie 
was  quoted  from  $42.00  to  $45.00  per 
ton  in  bulk;  state  Danish  $45.00  to 
$48.00. 

The  APPLE  market  is  quiet.  There 
is  a  little  easier  undertone  in  the  face 
of  liberal  supplies  and  a  somewhat 
diminishing  demand  on  anything  but 
the  choicest  marks. 

DRIED  APPLES  from  up  state  have 
been  bringing  from  16  to  17  cents  a 
pound  for  the  best  marks. 

We  urge  shippers  to  get  daily  re¬ 
ports  via  RADIO  on  apples,  cabbage, 
potatoes,  onions,  celery,  carrots,  etc. 

State  CELERY  has  been  meeting  a 
steady  market.  State  rough  bringing, 
as  high  as  $2.75  per  two  thirds  crate, 
poorer  down  to  $1.25. 

The  best  Catskill  and  Long  Island 
CAULIFLOWER  has  been  bringing 
from  $4.50  to  $5.00.  Poorer  lots  from 
$1.00  up. 


ply  and  leghorn  fowls  are  largely  in 
the  buyer’s  favor.  Accordingly,  it  is 
5advisable  to  those  who  are  contem¬ 
plating  shipping  birds  to  pay  close  at- 
attention  to  the  quality  of  the  birds. 
We  have  advised  this  ail  along. 


Meats  and  Live  Stock 


Oct.  9 

Oct.  3 

Oct.  II, 

LIVE  CALVES 

(per  100  lb) 

1927 

I’rime  . 

...  17.50-18.00 

18.50-19.00 

18.00-18.50 

Medium  . 

...  12.00-17.00 

13.00-18.25 

13.50-17.75 

Culls  . 

...  9.00-11.00 

9.00-11.00 

9.00-12.00 

STEERS  (per  100  lb) 

Best  . 

14.00-14.50 

13.00-13.50 

Medium  . 

...  12.00-13.25 

12.25-13.50 

11.50-12.75 

Common  . 

...  8.50-11.75 

9.00-12.00 

9.00-11.25 

BULLS  (per  100  lb.) 

Best  heavy . 

9.00-9.50 

9.00-9.50 

7.25-7.50 

Medium  . 

„  8.50-9.00 

8.50-9.00 

5.25-7.00 

Common  light . 

7.00-8.25 

7.25-8.25 

4.00-5.00 

COWS  (per  100 

lb.) 

Best  heavy . 

8.75-9.00 

9.25-9.50 

7.00-7.50 

Medium  . 

6.50-8.25 

7.00-9.00 

5.00-6.75 

Cutters  . .*.... 

4.50-6.25 

4.50-6.75 

2.50-4.50 

Reactors  . 

5.00-8.50 

5.00-9.00 

3.50-6.50 

LAMBS  (per  100  lb.) 

I’rlme  . 

....  14.00-14.25 

14.00-14.25 

14.75-15.25 

Sledium  _ 

11.50-13.50 

11.50-13.50 

11.00-14.50 

Culls  _ 

8.00-10.00 

8.00-10.00 

8.00-10.00 

HOGS  (per  100 

lb.) 

1 

Gp  to  130  lbs . 

...  11.00-11.50 

11.50-12.00 

11.75-12.25 

130-160  lbs . 

...  11.25-11.75 

11.75-12.00 

11.50-11.75 

Av.  200  Ihs . 

...  10.50-11.25 

11.25-11.75 

11.00-11.50 

RABBITS  (per  lb.)  .18-  .23 

.18-  .23 

.18-  .22 

VEAL  CALVES 

(per  lb.) 

Country  dressed 

.14-  .26 

.15-  .25 

.10-  .24 

Feeds  and  Grains 


Late  Crop  and  Price  Reports 

{Continued  from  Page  7) 

He  reports  little  loss  from  rot  but  that 
dry  weather  has  cut  yields  consider¬ 
ably. 

William  Stempfle,  Farm  Bureau  Man¬ 
ager  of  Steuben  County  says  that  dig¬ 
ging  has  just  begun  there.  At  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Farm  Bureau  potato 
committee  recently  it  was  the  concen¬ 
sus  of  opinion  that  the  crop  is  25  per 
cent  under  last  year.  The  Steuben 
County  crop  is  of  excellent  quality 
with  little  rot.  The  tendency  in  Steu¬ 
ben  County  is  to  put  the  bulk  of  the 
crop  into  storage.  The  market  ranges 
from  40  to  60  cents. 

Mr.  G.  Herbert  Foss  of  Fort  Fair- 
field,  Maine,  writes  that  digging  is 
about  four-fifths  completed,  that  the 
yields  vary  greatly  and  that  there  is 
practically  no  loss  from  blight  in  his 
locality. 

C.  W.  Radway,  Farm  Bureau  Man¬ 
ager  of  Franklin  County  reports  that 
buyers  are  offering  from  40  to  50 
cents  per  bushel.  Digging  in  Frank¬ 
lin  County  is  about  25  per  cent  com¬ 
pleted,  resulting  in  a  crop  about  50 
per  cent  smaller  than  last  year.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Radway  there  is  about 


FUTURES 


Oct.  9 


Oct.  3  Oct.  II,  a  20  per  cent  loss  from  rot. 


(At  Chicago) 

Wheat  (Dec.)  . 

I.I8'/4 

1.17% 

1927 

1.30% 

Corn  (Dec.)  . 

.81% 

.80% 

.903/e 

Oats  (Dec.)  . 

.43% 

.42% 

.47% 

CASH  GRAINS 
(At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red 

I.65'/4 

1.643/8 

1.483/8 

1.08% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel.. 

1.21% 

1.153/4 

.60 

Oats,  No.  2 . 

.54% 

.54 

FEEDS 
(At  Buffalo) 

Oct.  6 

Sept.  29 

Oct.  8, 
1927 

Grade  Oats  . 

37.50 

37.00 

37.50 

Spring  Bran  . 

30.50 

30.00 

29.00 

Hard  Bran  . 

33.00 

32.50 

32.50 

Standard  Mids  .... 

32.00 

32.00 

30.00 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 

39.00 

40.00 

41.00 

Flour  Mids  . 

40.00 

40.00 

38.00 

Red  Dog  . 

46.00 

46.00 

44.00 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

37.50 

38.50 

40.50 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

37.50 

38.00 

40.00 

Corn  Meal  . 

44.00 

42.00 

38.00 

Gluten  Feed  . 

43.50 

43.75 

39.00 

Gluten  Meal  . 

51.75 

50.25 

48.00 

36%  C.  S.  Meal 

46.00 

40.50 

40.50 

41%  C.  S.  Meal 

52.00 

44.00 

44.50 

43%  C.  S.  Meal 

52.50 

48.00 

45.50 

34%  0.  P.  Linseed 
Meal  . 

49.00 

52.00 

47.00 

The  above  quotations  are  those  of  the  local  Buffalo 
Aiarket  and  aro  F.  O.  B.  They  are  reported  in  the 
weekly  letter  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets. 

Potato  Market  Quiet 


LIVE  POULTRY  SHIPPERS 

Why  Wait  Until  Prices  Drop? 

Ship  your  live  poultry  NOW,  any  day  but  Sat¬ 
urday.  Ship  RABBITS  when  weather  is  colder. 
Prompt  returns  on  TOP  prices  and  accurate 
weiglits.  Write  for  information,  tags,  coops,  etc. 

BAEDECKER  &  WILLIAMS,  INC. 

W.  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 


Now  is  the  rime  to  Ship 

LIVE  BROILERS,  CALVES,  EGGS 

We  remit  daily  at  top  market.  Write  for  coois, 
tags,  information  on  market  prices,  etc.  J.  C.  h. 
has  satisfied  thousands  of  shippers  for  over  23  year  . 


Compare  oar  sales  with  others 

Joseph  C.  Berman,  Inc.,  Market 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


There  has  been  no  change  in  the  po¬ 
tato  market  since  last  week. 

On  page  13  is  a  special  report  on 
the  potato  situation  from  Mr.  R.  L. 
Gillette  of  the  New  York  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets. 
The  October  1st  report  shows  an  esti¬ 
mated  crop  of  463,722,000  bushels  for 


$1000  Gets  Wonderful  Farm 
175  Acres,  14  Cows,  3  Horses. 

Bull,  young  stock,  hog,  hens,  ducks,  tractor, 
gine,  ensilage  cutter,  binder,  full  line  machmerj. 
etc.  included:  good  9-room  house,  running 
lightful  views,  good  65  ft.  cemented  basement 
hen  houses,  ice  house,  granary,  garage:  mar- 

crop  land.  40-cow  pasture,  lots  wood  and 
kets  and  advantages  nearby.  At  $7150  you  cani 
it.  and  only  $1000  required.  A.  K.  Williams,  oia 
AGENCY,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


American  Agriculturist,  October  20,  1928 


Farm  News  from  New  York 


Silo  Filling  is  Well  Under  Way --County  Notes 


Everyone  has  been  so  busy  getting 
the  corn  into  the  silos  this  week 
that  no  news  of  any  great  moment  has 
had  opportunity  to  get  under  way. 
The  ordinary  everyday  tasks  of  fall  are 
well  under  way,  and  plowing  has 
started  too.  Some 
sections  are  a  little 
dry  yet,  while  others 
are  too  wet,  but 
this  will  be  evened 
up  shortly  in  all 
probability.  This  is 
one  of  the  prettiest 
times  of  the  whole 
jLj  year — the  coloring 

vegetation 

'  and  of  the  sky  being 

inimitable — and  it 
seems  as  though  this  fall,  with  the  lack 
of  killing  frost,  the  colors  of  the  leaves 
are  more  gorgeous  than  ever. 

Apple  picking  is  going  on,  but  the  crop 
is  short,  many  having  almost  no  fruit  at 
all.  Of  course  up  here  we  do  not  have 
many  commercial  orchards,  most  of  the 
apples  being  grown  in  the  smaller  farm 
orchards.  Harrington  Bros.,  near  Water- 
town,  have  the  largest  until  one  gets 
down  to  Oswego,  or  around  toward  the 
Champlain  region,  going  north.  Some 
dust,  others  spray,  and  some  use  a  com¬ 
bination  of  both,  according  to  season  and 
kind  of  spray  required.  One  of  the  draw¬ 
backs  to  apple  raising  in  the  past,  has 
been  the  difficulty  in  securing  varieties 
that  will  live  through  some  of  our  cold 
winters.  Only  a  few  years  ago,  large 
numbers  of  Tallman  and  Baldwin  as  well 
as  some  others  were  killed  by  a  30  below 
zero  temperature  following  a  few  days  of 
warmer  weather.  As  these  were  in  the 
old  bearing  orchards  as  well  as  the 
younger,  it  made  some  serious  vacancies. 
Nowhere  in  this  North  Country  does  one 
see  many  young  apple  trees,  and  it  would 
appear  that  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time 
before  the  apples  must  come  to  us  entirely 
from  the  apple  bearing  sections  of  west¬ 
ern  New  York,  Champlain  Valley,  and 
the  Hudson  River.  I  was  almost  tempt¬ 
ed  to  mention  the  far  west — Washington, 
etc. — too,  as  we  see  many  apples  come 
into  this  section  every  year  packed  in 
boxes  and  bearing  the  trade  mark  of 
some  western  association  or  firm.  This 
last  year,  however,  the  quality  of  the 
New  York  state  apples  sent  in  was  very 
much  better  than  that  of  former  years, 
and  if  it  can  be  kept  up  will  do  much  to 
increase  the  consumption  of  apples  in 
Northern  New  York.  The  quality  of  the 
apples  available  when  local  grown  stuff 
was  used  up,  did  not  tempt  anyone,  with 
the  result  that  other  fruits  have  beexi 
used  almost  exclusively. 

Fred  J.  Freestone,  master  of  the  New 
York  State  Grange,  has  been  visiting 


some  North  Country  Granges,  creating 
more  enthusiasm  in  grange  work,  and 
telling  of  the  accomplishments  of  the 
past  year.  According  to  some  of  the  poli¬ 
ticians,  one  would  be  led  to  believe  that 
all  the  good  things  that  have  been 
achieved,  are  the  result  of  one  party  or 
the  other,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the 
work  of  the  grange  has  made  an  im¬ 
pression  on  farm  life  that  can  never  be 
estimated.  The  Lowville  grange  has  in¬ 
itiated  young  members  night,  and  from 
time  to  time  the  officers  vacate  their 
chairs  and  let  the  younger  people  conduct 
the  meeting.  This  would  seem  to  be  a 
very  good  way  indeed  to  increase  the  in¬ 
terest  and  to  build  for  better  granges  for 
the  future. — W.  I.  Roe^  10-6-28 


New  York  County  Notes 

Cattaraugus  County —roultry  farming 
is  _going  strong  in  the  county,  judging 
frorn  the  large  flocks  visited  on  the  tour 
conducted  by  Farm  Bureau  Manager,  C. 
W.  Abbey.  Several  thousand  birds  were 
seen  in  some  flocks.  All  were  of  the 
White  Leghorn  variety  except  one  flock 
of  Buff  Leghorns.  One  place  visited  had 
some  sick  birds  and  Prof.  Ogle  of  Cor¬ 
nell  who  lectured  at  each  place  visited 
made  a  post-mortem  examination  of  one 
chick  and  found  internal  parasites  of 
three  different  kinds.  Eva  May  Duthie 
of  Cornell  held  a  school  of  Dramatics 
at  Gowanda  this  week.  The  next  school 
will  be  on  Wednesday,  October  31. — 
M.  M.  S. 

Cayuga  County  — Silo  filling  is  pro¬ 
gressing  rapidly.  Corn  is  in  fine  shape 
with  no  frost.  Some  fields  are  too  ma¬ 
ture  and  thousands  of  bushels  of  these 
big  ears  will  be  snapped  off  for  other 
feeding.  Wheat  is  practically  all  in. 
The  ground  is  rather  dry  but  fitted  in 
fair  shape.  Cows  are  holding  up  well. 
Poultry  and  egg  prices  are  advancing. 
Butter — 50  cents  and  eggs — 50  to  55  cents. 
There  is  a  good  demand  for  pullets.  Cab¬ 
bage,  carrots  and  onions  bring  good 
prices  and  peaches  are  plentiful  but  still 
bringing  $1.50  a  bushel.  There  is  some 
alfalfa  yet  to  be  cut  while  thousands  of 
acres  of  timothy  stand  ripened  and  neg¬ 
lected.  This  may  heip  to  balance  pro¬ 
duction  and  consumption  and  make  a 
market  next  spring  for  those  who  did 
cut.— A.  D.  B. 

Sullivan  County —Most  poultry  rais¬ 
ers  have  put  their  pullets  in  their  pen^ 
for  the  winter.  A  few  have  started  to 
lay.  Old  hens  are  selling  for  20  cents  a 
pound  and  not  much  call  for  them  at 
that.  We  are  having  fine  weather  for 
farmers  to  do  their  fall  work.  Most  po¬ 
tatoes  are  dug  but  not  a  very  good  crop. 
There  has  been  much  rot.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Burgoyne  Knight  of  Grahamsville  recent¬ 
ly  celebrated  their  71st  wedding  anniver¬ 
sary.  He  is  91  and  his  wife  is  90  years. 
The  Grange  is  planning  on  a  basket, 


Central  New  York  Notes 


SILO  filling  is  nearly  done  in  this 
section  and  threshing  is  mostly  fin¬ 
ished  except  for  buckwheat.  Some 
farmers  have  got  a  good  start  with  po¬ 
tato  digging  and  many  are  moving  po¬ 
tatoes  into  the  market  as  fast  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  avoid  rotting  in  storage  as  a 
result  of  blight  infection.  Not  much 
rot  has  appeared  in  digging,  probably 
on  account  of  the  extremely  dry 
weather  during  September. 

The  ground  is  very  dry  for  this  time 
of  year.  Cabbage  continues  to  suffer 
from  lack  of  moisture  and  pastures 
are  practically  worthless  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  in  most  of  central  New  York, 
except  in  the  counties  just  west  of  the 
Catskills  where  the  rainfall  was  heavy 
in  August,  amounting  to  6  or  8  inches 
as  compared  with  about  3  inches  of 
rain  during  August  in  the  counties 
farther  West. 

Fall  plowing  for  wheat  had  to  be 
abandoned  in  some  places  in  the  west¬ 
ern  central  part  of  New  York  State 
because  the  ground  was  so  dry.  Where 
wheat  got  planted  seasonably  it  is  com¬ 
ing  up  nicely. 

There  is  a  considerable  increase  in 
interest  in  the  winter  short  courses  at 
the  college  of  agriculture  at  Ithaca.  A 
statement  recently  issued  by  the  col¬ 
lege  states  that  more  than  eight  thou¬ 


sand  have  attended  the  short  courses 
during  the  thirty-five  years  since  the 
short  courses  were  started.  We  know 
many  men  who  took  the  short  courses 
who  are  now  successful  farmers  and 
speak  very  favorably  of  what  they 
learned  at  the  college  and  especially  of 
the  advantage  that  the  short  course 
gives  in  forming  acquaintances  with 
the  college  staff  and  the  various  de¬ 
partments. 

The  farm  bureaus  are  holding  meet¬ 
ings  of  committeemen  in  all  the  com¬ 
munities  to  plan  for  programs  for  this 
winter.  Conferences  of  county  farm 
bureau  directors,  and  county  meetings 
are  also  being  held  to  arrange  for  the 
annual  membership  canvass.  Most  of 
the  counties  have  more  memberships 
than  they  have  had  at  any  time  for 
several  years.  I  attended  a  meeting 
of  county  chairmen  at  Elmira  the 
other  night  and  they  agreed  that  the 
annual  membership  renewal  is  the 
best  indication  of  the  desire  of  farm¬ 
ers  to  have  the  farm  bureau  in  the 
county. 

A  report  recently  issued  by  the 
Weather  Bureau  shows  that  the  mean 
temperature  for  New  York  State  dur¬ 
ing  August  was  70.8  degrees.  It  was 
the  hottest  August  in  28  years. — C.  T. 


picnic  to  be  held  at  the  Graham  monu¬ 
ment  in  the  near  future.— P.  E. 

Tioga  County-Corn  where  the  leaves 
were  shredded  into  ribbons  an^  the  stalks 
flattened  to  the  ground  has  surely  taken 
a  new  lease  on  life.  It  has  straightened 
up  and  grown  wonderfully  so  that  silos 
in  the  hail  stricken  area  can  and  are 
being  filled  and  those  farmers  who  were 
so  depressed  can  and  will  retain  their 
herds  of  cows.  One  farmer  especially 
was  almost  down  and  out.  A  few  years 
ago  his  entire  herd  of  cows  was  tested 
out.  He  has  with  much  painstaking  built 
up  a  new  herd  and  now  has  around  30 
head  of  stock  and  the  thought  of  nothing 
to  keep  them  on  naturally  caused  much 
depression.  However,  the  hail  swept 
his  fields  clear  of  buckwheat.  They  were 
as  barren  as  the  center  of  a  highway 
and  remained  so.  In  the  oat  fields  in 
that  section  where  hail  cut  off  the  heads, 
a  very  few  were  left  and  it  was  thought 
that  possibly  they  might  get  back  their 
seed.  Corn  has  made  a  most  wonderful 
growth  throughout  the  county,  notwith¬ 
standing  being  torn  and  flattened. 

The  yields  of  fruits  seem  far  better 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  es¬ 
pecially  apples,  though  occasionally  a 
tree  seems  to  be  well  filled.  Peach  trees, 
mostly,  are  well  laden,  grapes — fair  yield, 
and  potatoes  are  in  many  cases  afflicted 
with  blight  and  are  small.  But  take  it 
all  in  all,  although  the  season  has  been 
an  unprecedented  one,  farmers  will  not 
starve,  though  they  may  be  unable  to 
meet  all  the  payments  due.  It  has  surely 
proven  to  be  a  much  better  proposition 
than  was  supposed  possible  at  one  time. 
— Mrs.  D.  B. 

Madison  County  — September  23  and 
no  sign  of  frost !  Farmers  are  cutting 
buckwheat  and  corn.  Sweet  corn  has 
been  an  unusually  fine  crop  this  year. 
We  have  had  some  strong  wind  but  not 
much  rain  this  month.  Tomatoes  are  a 
bumper  crop.  Potatoes  are  fine.  Pump¬ 
kins  a  plenty.  As  a  rule  this  has  been 
a  good  year  for  farmers  in  this  section. 
—Mrs.  C.  a.  P. 

Along  the  Southern  Tier 

IN  Broome  County  we  have  had  our 
first  sheep  case  on  appeal,  so  far  as 
the  knowledge  of  your  correspondent 
goes,  in  history  of  southern  New  York. 
Farmer  Light’s  sheep  were  injured  by 
dogs.  Certain  ewes  and  lambs,  as  he 
asserts,  were  killed  or  so  damaged  that 
they  died.  He  had  the  inspectors  and 
they  appraised  the  damage.  The  amount 
was  not  satisfactory  to  the  farmer  and 
he  appealed  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 
The  case  was  brought  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Agriculture  of  the  Board  and 
evidence  heard.  The  Committee  reserv¬ 
ed  judgment. 

We  have  had  a  number  of  hard  storms 
damaging  crops  here  and  there  to  some 
extent,  but  we  are  thankful  that  we  have 
not  suffered  as  have  our  fellow  farmers 
in  some  parts  of  the  country. 

Charles  N.  Hotchkiss  a  prominent 
farmer  on  House’s  Hill  south  of  Bing¬ 
hamton  died  recently.  Mr.  Hotchkiss  for 
a  number  of  years  kept  a  fine  herd  of 
cows  and  furnished  milk  for  Binghamton. 

More  than  usual  interest  is  being  taken 
in  the  coming  election  and  more  attention 
is  being  given  to  getting  out  the  vote 
than  ever  in  the  past.  Women  voters 
are  especially  interested. 

There  is  a  general  complaint  of  blight 
in  thfe  potato  fields  of  this  part  of  the 
country.  Only  where  spraying  was  done 
is  there  a  full  crop.  Spraying  rings  are 
doing  good  work  in  some  sections.  The 
present  price  of  potatoes  is  about  75 
cents  to  $1.00  a  bushel. 

Supervisor  Buck  of  Conklin  had  six 
acres  of  sweet  corn  this  year  which 
netted  him  a  handsome  sum. 

Few  farm  real  estate  sales  are  noted. 
Never  were  so  many  farms  advertised 
for  sale  for  taxes. — E.  L.  V. 


Pennsylvania  County  Notes 

Potter  County  — There  have  been  hur¬ 
ries  of  snow  in  the  air  but  no  killing 
frosts  yet.  Farmers  are  threshing  grain. 
Light  yields  of  oats  are  reported.  Many 
grasshoppers  attract  large  flocks  of 
crows.  Unsprayed  potato  fields  yield  few 
potatoes.  Pastures  are  still  green.  Prices : 
Pigs,  $3.00  to  $3.50;  eggs,  40  and  44  cents; 
butter,  50  cents. 

Crawford  County  — It  is  quite  warm 
to-day  but  we  have  had  a  little  snow  and 
only  a  little  frost.  Buckwheat  is  all  cut 
and  not  a  very  good  crop.  Silos  are  near¬ 
ly  all  filled  or  as  many  full  where  there 
has  been  corn  enough  to  fill  them.  Wheat 
is  all  sown  but  not  a  large  acreage.  Po¬ 
tatoes  are  not  a  very  good  yield — $1.00 
per  bushel.  Eggs,  45  cents ;  butter,  50 
cents ;  wheat,  $1.35  a  bushel.  Cows  are 
high.  There  are  very  few  winter  apples. 
— J.  F.  S. 
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COLUMBIA 

UNIVERSITY 

Offers  Courses  for 
Home  Study  in  the 
Following  Subjects 


FARM  MANAGEMENT 
AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 
FIELD  CROPS 
SOIL  MANAGEMENT 


and  also 


Accounting 

Algebra 

American  Government 
American  History 
American  literature 
Applied  Grammar 
Astronomy 
Hanking 

Hiblical  Literature 
Biology 
Botany 
Boy  Scouting 
Business  Administration 
Busines.s  English 
Business  Law 
Business  Organization 
Ohemistry 
Child  Bsythology 
Composition 
Dramatic 
English 

Various  Languages 
lAric  I’oetry 
Contemporary  Novel 
Drafting 
Drama 

Drawing  and  fainting 
English 

Economic  Geography- 
Economics 


English  Literature 

I'lssay  Writing 

European  History 

Eire  Insurance 

French 

Geometry 

German 

Government 

Grammar 

Greek 

Harmony 

1  listory 

Italian 

Juveniie  Story  Writing 

Latin 

Literature 

Magazine  Article  Writing 

Marketing 

Mathematics 

Personnel  Administration 
Philosophy 

Photoiilay  Composition 

Physics 

Psychology- 

Public  Speaking 

Religion 

Secretarial  .Studies 
Short  Story  Writing 
Sociology 

Siianlsh,  etc.,  etc. 


These  courses  have  been  preparea 
by  our  instructors  to  meet  the 
special  requirements  of  study  at 
home  by  individuals  or  groups.  While 
all  basic  material  essential  to  the  full 
understanding  of  each  subject  is  fully 
covered,  sufficient  elasticity  is  allowed 
to  permit  adaptation  to  the  individual 
needs  of  each  student.  Everyone  who 
enrolls  for  a  Columbia  course  is  per¬ 
sonally  instructed  by  a  member  of  the 
University  teaching  staff. 

The  University  will  send  on  request 
full  information  about  these  home 
study  courses.  A  coupon  is  printed 
below  for  your  convenience.  If  you 
care  to  write  a  letter  briefly  outlining 
your  educational  interests  our  instruct¬ 
ors  may  be  able  to  offer  helpful  sug¬ 
gestions.  Mention  subjects  which  are 
of  interest  to  you,  even  if  they  are  not 
listed  above  because  additions  to  the 
courses  offered  are  made  from  time  to 
time. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE 
PREPARATORY  COURSES 

COLUMBIA  University  Home  Study 
Department  has  prepared  courses 
covering  the  equivalent  of  four  years  of 
High  School  study.  This  complete 
High  School  or  College  Preparatory 
training  is  available  to  those  who  can¬ 
not  conveniently  undertake  class  room 
work.  We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you 
our  special  bulletin. 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY, 
University  Extension — Home  Study 
Department,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  full  information 
about  Columbia  University  Home 
Study  Courses.  I  am  interested  in 
the  following  subject: 

•\mer.  Ag.  10-20-28 


Name  . 

Street  and  Number . 

City .  State . 

Occupation  . 

1280 


(314)  12 
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UNDERC/WEAR 

In  25%,  50%  and  100%  Virgin  Wool 
— ^styled  and  si2;ed  accurately  for  men 
and  boys.  Knit  on  spring  needle  machines, 
giving  it  that  comfortable  “springy”  tex' 
ture.-  Cold'defying,  health'protecting. 
Also  Springtex  Cotton  Ribbed  unions  and  two  piece  garments  in 
light  and  heavy  weights  for  every  member  of  the  family. 


FREE 


_ BODYGARD  Thermometer — handsome,  practi¬ 
cal  and  accurate.  Suitable  for  inside  or  outside 
use.  Send  us  the  name  of  your  local  underwear 
dealer,  sign  your  own  name  and  address  clearly,  and 
we  will  send  you  this  useful  gift  absolutely  free  and 
postpaid.  Write  today. 

UTICA  KNITTING  COMPANY 

350  Broadway  New  York  City 


“Better  quality — more  for  money — go  farther” — says  Spring- 
brook  Poultry  Farm,  South  Wethersfield,  Conn.  “10,000  layers — 
Beacon  only  commercial  egg  mash  used” — says  Martin  Schubkegel, 
Lakewood,  N.  J.,  after  years  of  testing.  Others  write,  “Even 
mixtures  all  the  time.”  “Honest,  dependable  feeds  under  all 
conditions,”  etc. 

Beacon  is  a  high  powered  Egg  Mash —  21  per  cent  protein, 
palatable,  pure  soluble  minerals.  Baker’s  grace  milk  only,  Pecos 
Valley  (Irrigated)  Alfalfa  LEAJF  Meal — NO  GREEN  FEED 
NEEDED  —  no  production  slumps.  Clean,  honest  nutritive  feeds 
— remarkable  digestant  Protozyme  insures  utmost  assimilation — 
uniform  consistent  long-time  high  production  without  loss  of  weight  t  % 


or  vitality,  body  building  without  forcing. 


NfTWnCHT 
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BEACON 
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BEACON  MILLING  CO..  Inc.,  CAYUGA,  .V.  V 


Insure  Before  You  Tour 

FREE  :  Send  for  Road  Map  of  New  York  State 
Large  scale,  shows  all  good  roads  and 
routes.  Also  tells  how  you  can  save 
$4.00  to  $10.00  on  your  Automobile 
Insurance.  25,000  Farmers  now  insure 
in  this  Company. 


SECUIIITY 

SECURITY 

SAVING 

SERVICE 


MERCHANTS  MUTUAL  CASUALTY  COMPANY 

Several  agents  in  each  coanty;  if  you  do  not  know  one,  write  us  at 

268  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

Fox,  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat,  etc.,  dressed 
and  made  into  latest  style  Coats  (for -men  and 
women).  Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  other 
Garments.  Horse.  Cow,  Bear,  Dog  or  any  animal 
hide  tanned  with  fur  on,  made  into  Robes,  Coats, 
Rugs,  etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness  or  Sole 
Leather.  FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK  gives 
prices,  when  to  take  off  and  ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  and  HEAD  MOUNTING 

i  FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED. 
Estimates  gladly  furnished.  Send  us  yonr  furs  for 
Summer  Storage  in  Automatic  Cold  Vault.  ^ 

Ws  buy  raw  skins  such  as  muskrat,  coon, 
etc.,  for  our  own  use.  Send  for  price  list. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 


560  LYELL  AVENUE 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


"Be  a  Big  Pay 
Auto  flMrf 
Tractor 
Mechanic 

It's  easy!  Only  8  weeks  training  in  my  famous  school  fits 
you  for  any  job  in  auto  or  tractor  field,  paying  $50.00 
to  $100.00  a  week.  Hundreds  have  done  it.  You  can  too. 
You  don’t  need  experience  or  education. 

FREE  BOOK  Wwfe  A/e Abw 

Write  for  free  copy  of  BIG  ILLUSTRATED  AUTO  iWD 
TRACTOR  BOOK.  It  tells  how  you  can  learn  on  actual 
machines  with  real  tools.  No  books;  no  lectures.  Ask 
for  amazing  tuition  offer  and  Free  Railroad  Fare  offer. 

H  Praff  .PreSty 

CLEVELAND  AUTO  S(:H00L.  Dept.  AB-U,  CleveUad.O. 


BIG  FUR 

ROFITS 

iHERSKOVnrS 

TH€  LAR6€5T  R|RRCC6IVIN6  House  IH 


TH€  WORLDS  URC€ST  FUR  M ARKCT. 

lOfters  Free  To  Trappers 

CATALOG  OF  MONEY  SAVING  SUPPLIES; 
UP-TO-DATE  RELIABLE  MARKET  REPORTS; 
j  SUCCESSFUL  ANIMAL  SETS;  GAME  LAWS 
GUARANTEED  PRICE  LISTS;  SHIPPING  TAGS 
WHERE  TO  SHIP  FURS  FOR  HIGHEST  PRICES. 


For  over  lorry  years  HfvRSKOVlTS  has  serv'ed  hundreds  of 
thousands  ol  successful  lur  trappers.  This  year  HERSKOVITS 
is  prepared  lor  one  ol  the  bitjgest  and  best  paying  lur  years. 
This  is  jour  opportuniry  to  make  BIG  FUR  PROFITS  by 
writing  for  our  fur  literature  sent  to  trappers  only.  No  trapp<r 
can  he  successful  without  this  valuable  information,  Retnctnbcr 
it’s  FREE.  WRITE  lor  it  right  NOW. 

W.  IRVING  HERSKOVITS  FUR  CO. 

44  West  Mth  Street  Dept.  A  New  York,  N.  T. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS— 

J‘a%  for  vour  chicks  after  arrival.  Better  order  now. 
Thousands  hatching  daily.  Wo  hatch  all  year  around. 
Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postage  preiiatd.  Send  for 
price  list.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  335  Main 
St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604  or  337. 


prices  for  breeding  Turkeys, 
Geese,  Ducks,  and  Guinea.s. 
Write  vour  wants  and  for  mailing  list.  PIONEER 
STOCK  FARM,  TELFORD,  PA. 


SPECIAL  FALL 


Are  the  New  Egg  Grading 
Regulations  Satisfactory? 

IT  frequently  happens  that  rules  and 
regulations  do  not  work  out  exactly 
as  planned  when  they  are  laid  down. 
From  the  experience  of  some  of  our 
readers  this  appears  to  be  the  case  I 
with  the  retail  egg  grades  recently  put 
into  operation  in  New  York  State. 

Theoretically,  they  should  not  affect 
the  producer,  except  by  making  it  eas¬ 
ier  for  him  to  get  a  price  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  quality  of  the  product 
he  sells.  The  grades  are  retail  grades 
and  the  producer  is  not  supposed  to  be 
concerned  with  them  so  long  as  he  sells 
only  his  own  eggs.  As  it  works  out  in 
practice  it  makes  it  difficult  to  sell 
eggs  locally  since  the  storekeeper  pre¬ 
fers  to  buy  eggs  already  graded  rather 
than  to  take  the  responsibility  of  grad¬ 
ing  them  himself  . 

This  hurts  the  small  producer  most 
— the  man  or  woman  who  keeps  a  few 
hens  to  help  out  with  the  grocery  bill, 
but  whose  flock  does  not  produce 
enough  to  make  it  worth  while  to  ship. 

The  local  market  is  often  the  best 
market  and  producers  who  find  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  hold  it  are  not  impressed  with 
the  advantages  of  the  regulations. 

Perhaps  producers  should  interest 
themselves  in  the  grading  rules  and 
deliver  a  product  to  the  local  market 
already  graded  to  conform  to  the  law. 
We  believe  that  the  problem  is  one  that 
needs  discussing  and  we  will  be  glad 
to  hear  from  our  readers,  both  pro¬ 
ducers  and  retailers,  concerning  their 
experiences  with  it. 


Poultry  Breeders  Meet  at 
Ithaca 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Cooperative  Poultry  Certifi¬ 
cation  Association,  Inc.,  held  at  Ithaca, 
it  was  decided  to  change  the  name  to 
the  New  York  State  Cooperative  Of¬ 
ficial  Poultry  Breeders,  Inc.  The 
change  in  name  does  not  in  the  least 
affect  the  activities  or  programs  of  the 
former  organization.  At  the  election 
for  three  new  directors,  F,  W.  Wardle, 
F.  C.  Plinston  and  M.  C.  Porter  were 
elected  to  serve  for  a  term  of  three 
years. 

Following  the  decision  of  the  poultry 
club  to  change  its  name,  it  has  applied 
for  membership  in  the  National  Poul¬ 
try  Council,  Another  important  matter 
to  receive  attention  was  the  adoption 
of  a  motion  to  have  a  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  to  study  a  definite  sales  policy 
to  sell  chicks,  eggs  and  stock  of  its 
members  on  a  cooperative  basis. 

Following  this  action,  the  association 
has  sent  to  its  members  a  questionnaire 
covering  the  more  important  phases  of 
selling  chicks  and  eggs.  From  the  an¬ 
swers  given  to  the  questions,  the  asso¬ 
ciation  will  be  able  to  map  out  pro¬ 
grams  for  another  year. 


Overcrowding  Causes 
Poultry  Troubles 

PART  of  the  sickness  in  poultry 
flocks  during  the  last  few  winters 
has  probably  been  due  to  an  increase 
in  size  of  flocks  without  a  correspond¬ 
ing  increase  in  size  of  houses.  Damp¬ 
ness  on  the  sidewalls  and  roof  is  often 
the  result  of  overcrowding.  This  damp¬ 
ness  lowers  the  vitality  of  the  flock, 
encourages  disease,  and  decreases  egg 
production. 

Each  hen  needs  from  three  and  one- 
half  to  four  square  feet  of  floor  space. 
A  hundred  birds  may  be  comfortably 
housed  in  a  house  twenty  feet  square. 


See  that  all  poultry  is  free  from 
worms  before  placing  in  winter 
quarters. 


r - N 

Another 
Triumph 
For 

The 

Old  Reliable 


Reg.  U.S.Pat.Off. 

Brown’s  Beach  Jacket 

Commander  Byrd  has  outfitted  his 
crew  for  the  hardships  of  the  Antarc¬ 
tic  with  Brown’s  Beach  Jackets  and 
Vests.  They  are  made  to  fit  snugly 
without  binding,  wear  like  iron,  will 
not  rip,  ravel  or  tear,  and  the  warm 
knit-in  wool  fleece  lining  gives  ample 
protection  on  the  coldest  days.  Three 
styles — coat  with  or  without  collar, 
and  vest. 

Ash  your  dealer 

Brown’s  Beach  Jacket  Company 
^  Worcester,  Massachusetts  ^ 


Baby 


Latched  by  the  best  system  of 
LHILKN  Incubators  from  high  class 
bred-to-lay  stock.  S.C.  White 
Leghorns  $14.00  per  100;  Barred.  White  Hocks, 
Heds  $16.00  per  100;  Wliito  Wyandottes  $17.00  per 
100;  Heavy  Broilers  $12.00  per  100;  Llglit  Broilers 
$10.00  per  100;  I’ekin  Ducklings  $35.00  per  100.  Add 
25c  on  orders  for  less  than  100.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Desk  H,  Nunda,  N.  Y, 

Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


Hotel  Ansonia 

Broadway,  73rd  to  74th  Streets 
New  York  City 


12  minutes  from  Pennsylvania  and 
Grand  Central  Stations,  5  minutes 
to  theatres  and  Shopping 
District 


1260  ROOMS 

(All  outside) 

New  York’s  most  complete  hotel. 
Everything  for  comfort  and 
convenience  of  our 
guests. 

TWO  RESTAURANTS 

Open  from  6:30  A.  M.  until  midnight 

Music 

— 2  Radio  Orchestras — 
Dancing 

Ladies’  Turkish  Bath, 
Beauty  Parlor, 

Drug  Store,  Barber  Shop, 
Stock  Broker’s  Office 

All  in  the  Ansonia  Hotel 


TRANSIENT  RATES 

300  Rooms  and  Bath . .$3.50  per  day 

Large  double  Rooms,  Iwin 

beds,  Bath . $6.00  per  day 

Parlor,  Bedroom  and  Bath, 

2  persons . $7.00  per  day 

Special  Weekly  and  Monthly  Rates 


A  restful  hotel — away  from  all  the 
noise  and  “dirt”  of  the  “Roaring 
Forties.”  No  coal  smoke,  our  steam 
plant  equipped  with  oil  fuel.  Cool¬ 
est  Hotel  in  New  York  in  Summer. 


Hotel  Ansonia 


In  Conjunction  with  the  Hotels 
Marseilles,  Anderson,  Richmond 
and  Cosmopolitan 


When  writing  Advertisers 

Mention  American  Agriculturist 
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High  Quality  Potatoes,  Beans 
in  Prospect  in  New  York 

(Special  to  American  Agriculturist) 

The  dry  weather  in  September  in  New 
York  State  has  made  for  high  quality 
in  these  products  this  year,  according  to 
the  state-federal  crop  report  for  October 
issued  from  the  New  York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets.  With 
splendid  growing  weather  during  the 
early  part  of  the  season,  the  potato  vines 
took  on  very  thrifty  growth  and  made 
good  size  but  this  same  weather  was  also 
favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  blight  fun¬ 
gus  which  became  quite  prevalent  in  the 
unsprayed  fields.  Soon  after  this  started, 
however,  the  weather  became  dryer 
throughout  the  intensive  potato  sections 
of  Western  New  York  and  Long  Island 
and  the  potato  blight  was  checked  before 
it  had  reached  the  tubers  to  cause  rot. 
This  killing  of  the  vines  early  prevented 
the  tubers  from  making  the  large  size 
which  they  otherwise  would  and  conse¬ 
quently  lowered  the  yields.  In  those  un¬ 
sprayed  fields  where  the  rains  continued, 
rot  is  proving  a  serious  loss.  This  is  es¬ 
pecially  true  in  some  of  the  potato  sec¬ 
tions  from  Syracuse  eastward  and  south¬ 
ward. 

On  Long  Island,  the  potato  vines  were 
more  nearly  mature  when  blight  became 
prevalent  so  very  little  rot  has  been  ex¬ 
perienced  although  the  yield  has  been  cut. 

Over  the  entire  state  well  sprayed  fields 
have  remained  green  until  late  in  the  sea¬ 
son  and  continued  their  growth. 

Considering  the  condition  of  all  of  the 
potatoes  as  it  stood  on  October  1st  this 
year’s  production  is  forecast  at  32,821,000 
bushels  compared  with  28,620,000  bushels 
last  year.  Potato  production  promises  to 
be  generally  greater  throughout  the  late 
potato  states  from  New  York  to  Minne¬ 
sota,  although  Maine  is  about  the  same 
as  last  year  in  total  crop. 

Bean  Prospects  Promising 

The  field  beans  of  the  state  also  made 
growth  until  they  were  injured  by  fungus 
diseases  which,  in  most  cases  damaged 
the  crop  by  merely  cutting  short  the  yield 
but  did  not,  in  most  cases,  damage  the 
seed.  This,  with  generally  good  harvest¬ 
ing  weather  has  given  a  good  quality 
crop.  Production  is  now  estimated  at 
1,260,000  bushels  compared  with  1,066,000 
bushels  last  year.  In  Michigan  the  crop 
was  injured  by  wet  weather  followed  by 
extremely  hot  weather.  In  Colorado  hail 
and  drought  have  injured  it  considerably. 
The  entire  field  bean  crop  of  the  country, 
including  dry  limas,  is  now  placed  at 
15,896,000  bushels  compared  with  16,891,000 
bushels  harvested  last  year. 


Slight  Decrease  in  Apples 

A  slight  decrease  from  earlier  estimates 
is  indicated,  with  picking  well  under  way. 
Apples  in  the  commercial  sections  have 
generally  sized  well  and  have  taken  on 
good  color.  Scab  control  was  difiicult. 
and  unsprayed  or  poorly  sprayed  orchards 
have  low-grade  fruit.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  orchards  where  control  was  good, 
there  is  much  excellent  fruit.  Early  va¬ 
rieties  were  generally  fair  to  excellent, 
while  Baldwin,  Northern  Spy  and  McIn¬ 
tosh  are  light.  Ben  Davis  is  excellent 
and  Greenings  are  very  much  better  than 
a  year  ago,  when  the  crop  was  nearly 
a  failure.  The  decreases  from  1927  are  ap¬ 
parently  mostly  in  the  upper  Hudson 
Valley,  in  the  Lake  Champlain  section 
and  on  Long  Island,  while  the  largest  in¬ 
creases  are  in  the  counties  south  of  the 
four  main  fruit  counties  of  western  New 
York.  The  important  commercial  sections 
of  the  lower  Hudson  Valley  and  Lake 
Ontario  regions  have  considerably  larger 
volume  than  last  year.  Should  about  the 
same  proportion  of  the  crop  be  trucked 
and  used  for  by-products,  canning  and 
evaporating  in  the  shipping  territory,  as 
last  year,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  ex¬ 
pect  carlot  shipments  totalling  13,000  to 
14,000  cars  from  this  season’s  crop,  com¬ 
pared  with  10,020  cars  last  season.  The 
October  forecast  of  19,842,000  bushels  to¬ 
tal  crop  compares  with  13,600,000  bushels 
last  year.  The  commercial  forecast  is 
3,836,000  barrels  compared  with  2,721,- 
barrels  last  year.  The  state  crop  is 
substantially  below  average. — R.  L.  G. 


New  Mechanical 
Excellences  Jor  a 
Popular  ^Priced  Six 

t  f  f 

NewChrysIer-designed  “Silver- 
Dome”  high-compression  en¬ 
gine,  using  any  grade  gasoline. 

New -type  ruhher  insulation 
of  engine  to  wipe  out  the  last 
vestige  of  torque  and  vibration. 


Pioneer  of  New  Value 
In  the  Field  of  Low 
Priced  Sixes 

Instantly  successful  be¬ 
cause  it  bears  the  hall-mark 


New-type  iso-therm-invar-, 
strut  pistons  with  piston  rings 
of  new  tongue  and  groove  con¬ 
struction* 

New -type  4 -wheel  hydraulic 
internal-expanding  brakes, 
with  squeakless  moulded 
brake  lining* 

New  riding  qualities,  long  re¬ 
silient  springs  and  hydraulic 
shock  absorbers  front  and  rear. 

Ride  in  the  New  DeSoto  Six 
and  acquaint  yourself  with 
the  new  degree  of  quality  and 
the  new  kind  of  performance 
which  Chrysler  has  engineered 
into  this  leading  popular- 
priced  Six. 


^^(Soto 
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of  Chrysler  genius  in  engi¬ 
neering,  in  beauty  of  de¬ 
sign,  in  supremacy  of  per¬ 
formance— and  sells  at  far 
lower  prices  than  any 
previous  Chrysler-built  Six. 

Seven  Models 

*845 

. .  and  up9  at  the  factory 

« 

DESOTO  MOTOR  CORPORATION 

{Division  of  Chrysler  Corporation) 
Detroit,  Michigan 


ThinKJ) 

Your\ 

next/ 
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waiting  until  the  last  minute 
to  put  your  heating  equipment 
in  first-class  condition  for  the 
cold  days  coming.  You  can 
never  tell  exactly  when  the 
weather  will  change  and  it  is 
a  pleasant  feeling  to  know 
that  your  home  can  quickly 
be  made  comfortable. 

Bring  your  heating  prob¬ 
lems  to  our  “Farm  Service” 
Hardware  Stores.  Our  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  heating 
equipment  and  the  best  meth¬ 
ods  of  utilizing  it  are  worth 
a  lot  to  you.  Whether  you 
want  a  new  way  to  heat  the 
whole  house  or  just  provide 
extra  warmth  for  one  room, 
come  to  us  so  that  we  may 
give  you  the  benefit  of  our 
experience.  It  is  easy  to  find 
a  “Farm  Service”  store,  for 
the  identifying  “tag”  is  on 
the  front  window. 

Yout  “Farm  Service”  Hardware  Men 


Hardware 
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The  Aluminum  Wedding 


The  Old  Gives  Way  to  the  New  Even  in  Wedding  Anniversaries 


A  CONGENIAL  group  of  friends 
gathered  to  offer  congratulations 
to  a  couple  who  celebrated  their  tenth 
anniversary.  As  refreshments  were 
being  enjoyed,  there  came  a  knock  at 
the  door  and  an  old-fashioned  tin  ped¬ 
dler  entered,  aluminum  ware  of  va¬ 
rious  kinds  slung  about  his  neck  and 
held  in  his  hands.  He  handed  a  card 
to  the  hostess  and  she  read  as  follows : 
"Ten  happy  years  have  you  been 
wed, 

That  sterns  a  long,  long  while. 

We  bring  no  gift  of  tin,  instead. 
Aluminum’s  the  style. 

So  with  the  peddler’s  ware  you’ll 
find. 

No  end  of  cordial  wishes  kind!” 
Needless  to  say  the  “peddler”  was 
a  friend  disguised  in  broad-brimmed 
hat,  overalls,  flannel  shirt. — Elsie 
Duncan  Yale. 


“Different”  Pumpkin 

To  those  who  may  still  be  paring 
and  stewing  pumpkins  I  suggest 
my  way,  which  is  surprisingly  quick, 
and  you  will  And  the  pumpkin  much 

<  I 


richer  and  drier.  Wash,  halve,  scrape 
out  seeds  and  fibres,  slice  into  con¬ 
venient  strips  and  place  in  a  flat  col¬ 
ander  or  coarse  strainer  in  a  covered 
baking  pan  (or  roasting  pan.)  Bake 
in  a  moderate  oven  about  an  hour^ — 
remove  cover  of  pan  as  quickly  as 
pumpkin  is  tender — steam  so  a  few 
minutes  and-  remove  at  once.  The 
strainer  will  allow  the  juice  to  drain 
off  as  it  cooks  and  the  pumpkin  is  de¬ 
lightfully  dry.  Scrape  the  pulp  off 
the  skins  at  once,  do  not  leave  it  stand, 
and  press  through  a  sieve.  It  is  then 
all  ready  for  pies. 

The  following  is  a  good  variation  of 
the  regular  pumpkin  pie,  and\  will  be 
liked  by  lovers  of  chocolate. 


I  cup  pumpkin 
I '4  cup  scalded  milk 
5  level  tablespoonfuls 
cocoa 

I  tabicspoonful  butter 
I  tablespoonful  cornstarch 


I  egg 

Vi  tcaspoonful  salt 
Va  teaspoonful  mace 
'/2  teaspoonful  cinnamon 
I  teaspoonful  vanilla 


Mix  all  the  dry  ingredients,  add  to 
these,  beating  thoroughly  the  beaten 
egg,  pumpkin  and  milk,  in  which  the 
butter  has  been  melted. — E.  M.  Y., 
New  York. 


Our  testing  kitchen  advises  adding 


at  least  one  cup  of  sugar  to  the 
amount  of  mixture  given  in  this  recipe. 
The  texture  of  this  pie  is  that  of  the 
usual  pumpkin,  although  the  pumpkin 
flavor  is  masked  by  the  cocoa. 


Useful  Pamphlets 

The  following  booklets  can  be  se¬ 
cured  by  addressing  Household  Depart¬ 
ment,  American  Agriculturist,  461- 
4th  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

How  to  Make  Crepe  Paper  Costumes 
—10c. 

How  to  Make  Crepe  Paper  Flowers 
—10c. 

How  to  Decorate  Halls,  Booths  and 
Automobiles— 10c. 

Weaving  with  Paper  Rope — 10c. 

Sealing  Wax  Craft — 10c. 

Tables  and  Favours — 10c. 

Old-fashioned  recipes  (for  2  cents 
postage) . 

Helps  for  the  Home  Dressmaker 

(Ask  for  the  booklet  Illustrated 
Home  Sewing)  price  60c. 

A  collar  of  soft  material  is  more  be¬ 
coming  to  most  older  women  than  a 
stiff  tailored  one. 


New  Selection  of  Packaged  Embroidery  Articles 


Now  is  the  time  when  women  like 
to  keep  on  hand  something  which 
may  be  decorated  easily  for  gifts  or 
to  beautify  one’s  own  home.  The  col¬ 
lection  shbwn  here  offers  a  wide  choice 
of  materials,  ideas,  and  prices.  These 
are  neatly  packaged  with  sufficient 
thread  for  working.  The  instruction 
sheets  are  enclosed.  The  complete 
bedroom  set  stamped  on  imported  corn 
color  organdie  is  priced  as  follows: 

No.  100,  Boudoir  pillow.  90c. 

No.  101.  Scarf,  20x45  inchet.  $1.50. 


No.  102.  Vanity  set,  3  pieces,  80c. 

No.  103,  Full  length  curtains  with  valance,  $3.25. 

No.  104,  Full  size  bedspread  and  bolster,  $4.50. 

*  *  * 

The  linen  articles  are  stamped  on 
best  quality  Irish  oyster  bleach  linen 
crash,  hand  tinted.  This  matching  set 
is  priced  as  follows: 

No.  125,  Scarf.  $1.55. 

No.  126.  Centerpiece,  36x36  inches,  $2.25. 

No.  127.  Buffet  set.  3  pieces.  $1.40. 

No.  128.  Vanity  set,  3  pieces.  $1.00. 

No.  129.  Lunch  set  consisting  of  one  SS-incli 
cloth  and  four  napkins,  $2.80. 


The  other  pillow  and  scarf  are  hand 
tinted  sheer  white  lawn,  priced  as 
follows : 

No.  115,  Boudoir  pillow,  90c, 

No.  116,  Scarf,  $1.15. 

*  C  * 

The  laundry  bag.  No.  165,  is  tangen 
ine  Glen  cloth  trimmed  in  black  sateen. 
Price  $1.50. 

Order  by  number,  enclose  correct 
remittance  and  send  to  Embroider)' 
Department,  Aaierican  Agriculturist 
461-4th  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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I  Stubborn  Cough 
Quickly  Ended  by 
Famous  Recipe  | 

11  n— .if—ii—ii— n*— w  n»J 

Here  is  the  famous  old  recipe  which 
millions  of  housewives  have  found  to  be 
the  most  dependable  means  of  breaking  up 
a  stubborn,  lingering  cough.  It  takes  but 
a  moment  to  prepare  and  costs  little,  but 
it  gives  real  relief  even  for  those  dreaded 
coughs  that  usually  follow  the  “flu.” 

E'rbm  any  druggist,  get  2%  ounces  of 
Pinex,  pour  it  into  a  pint  bottle  and  fill 
the  bottle  with  plain  granulated  sugar 
syrup  or  strained  honey.  Thus  you'  make 
'a  full  pint  of  better  remedy  than  you  could 
buy  ready-made  for  three  times  the  cost. 
It'  never  spoils  and  tastes  so  good  that 
even  children  like  it. 

Not  only  does  this  simple  mixture 
soothe  and  heal  the  inflamed  throat  mem¬ 
branes  with  surprising  ease,  but  also  it  is 
absorbed  into  the  blood,  and  acts  directly 
upon  the  bronchial  tubes,  thus  aiding  the 
whole  system  in  throwing  off  the  cough. 
It  loosens  the  germ-laden  phlegm  and 
eases  chest  soreness  in  a  way  that  is 
really  astonishing. 

Pinex  is  a  highly  concentrated  com¬ 
pound  of  genuine  Norway  Pine,  contain¬ 
ing  the  active  agent  of  creosote,  in  a  re¬ 
fined,  palatable  form.  Nothing  known  in 
medicine  is  more  helpful  in  cases  of  severe 
coughs,  chest  colds  and  bronchial  troubles. 

)Do  not  accept  a  substitute  for  Pinex. 
It  is  guaranteed  to  give  prompt  relief  or 
money  refunded. 


All  Catalog  Prices 
Reduced  1 0% 

Readers  of  this  paper  have  so  heartily  endorsed 
the  sale  we  have  run  for  the  past  two  months 
that  through  volume  business  we  are  enabled 
to  continue  the  sale  for  another  month. 
DEDUCT  10%  FROM  THE  CAT.VTXIG  PRICE 
YOURSELF. 


Our  ‘*RoyaV 

Modern  Bathroom 


Includes  Bathtub.  Porcelain  Toilet  and  enamel¬ 
ed  Wash  Basin.  Complete 
with  all  Fittings  and  Five- 
Year  Guaranteed  Materials. 


Was  $58.50.  Now 


let  ana  enamel- 

$52.j5 


Was  $175 
"  NOW 

nS7-M 


Heating  Plant 

Complete  for  6  Rooms 
6  Radiators,  Large  Steam 
Boiler,  Pipe  Fittings,  Air 
\falves  and  Asbestos  Ce¬ 
ment. 

WE  PAY 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  20 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 

254  West  34th  Street,  New  York 


The  Freight 
on  Everything 


Have  a  Mock  Trial  in 
Your  Grange 

Send  for  one  or  more  of  the 
folio-wing  mock  trial  outlines. 
They  will  help  you  put  on  an  en¬ 
tertaining,  instructive  program. 
Send  6  cents  to  cover  mailing 
costs. 

l^The  Mock  Trial  of  Johnny 
Woodchuck. 

2 —  Robbing  the  Soil. 

3 —  Mock  Trial  of  a  farmer 
for  failing  to  buy  Labor 
Saving  Devices  for  his 
wife. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

461-4th  Ave.,  New  York  City 


Aunt  Janet’s  Corner 

Beauty  Is  Everywhere  to  T^hose  Who  See  It 


When  writing  Advertisers 

Mention  American  Agriculturist 


The  poet  who  would  buy  a  hyacinth 
to  feed  his  soul  even  though  his 
stomach  cried  for  bread  had  extreme 
appreciation  for  beauty  which  might 
well  be  divided  a  little  more  among  us 
all.  The  flower  committee  wbo  faith¬ 
fully  filled  the  church  pulpit  with 
flowers  gave  most  of  the  congregation 
soul  satisfaction  with  their  beauty.  But 
the  church  janitor  saw  only  the  muss 
the  flowers  made. 

People  sometimes  climb  for  weary 
hours  to  get  the  sublime  view  from  a 
mountain  top  or  work  for  days,  weeks 
or  even  years  to  achieve  the  harmony 
they  wish  in  a  cherished  flower  garden. 
“The  eye  to  see”  is  a  gift  that  lifts  us 
above  mere  soil  outdoors  or  the  muss 
made  by  the  flowers  inside.  The  bleak 
and  the  sordid  things  are  everywhere, 
but  the  soul  rises  above  those  and  sees 
the  beauties  that  are  always  there  for 
the  appreciative  eye. 

The  shrubs  planted  around  the 
church  give  a  glorifying  touch  to  the 
house  of  worship  that  it  never  had 
worn  in  its  more  than  a  hundred  years 
of  existence.  The  grass  planted  on  the 
district  school  yard  which  had  always 
lain  bare,  unattractive,  muddy,  digni¬ 
fies  that  institution  of  learning  to  a 
position  of  real  standing  in  its  com¬ 
munity.  True,  the  shrubs  have  to  be 
clipped  and  the  grass  mowed,  but  these 


Graceful — Simple 


Pattern  2586  with  its  flat  hipline  and 
low-placed  circular  fullness  makes  it  a 
very  interesting  design  for  the  pretty 
printed  velvets  or  silk  crepes.  For  the 
more  practical  purposes,  wool  crepe 
could  he  used.  The  pattern  cuts  in  sizes 
16,  18  years,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust 
measure.  Size  36  requires  3^,4  yards  of 
‘iO-inch  material  with  1  yard  of  36-inch 
contrasting.  Price  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  correct  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although 
coin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c  for 
one  of  the  Fashion  Catalogs  and  send 
to  Pattern  Department,  American 
Agriculturist,  461-Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 


centers  of  community  life  are  now 
sonaething  better  than  mere  shelter. 

Some  there  are,  no  doubt,  who  .  think 
it  a  waste  of  time  and  money  to  put 
on  these  beautifying  touches,  but  those 
with  eyes  to  see  the  “soul”  to  en¬ 
joy  them  will  continue  to  bless  the 
world  in  spite  of  the  “unseeing”  ones. 
— Aunt  Janet. 


Mrs.  George  C.  Sick  Wins 

Mrs.  George  C.  Sick  of  Arkport, 
Steuben  County,  is  the  fortunate 
winner  in  the  Completed  Kitchen  Con¬ 
test.  The  prize  is  in  the  form  of  $25 
given  by  the  New  York  State  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Home  Bureaus  towards  a  trip 
to  their  annual  meeting  at  Syracuse, 
November  7,  8,  9.  There  were  entries 
from  Steuben,  Herkimer  and  Schuyler 
counties  for  the  Completed  Kitchen 
Contest. 

This  prize  awarded  by  the  Federation 
was  offered  as  a  special  inducement 
towards  finishing  kitchens  by  those 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  letter  con¬ 
tests  of  the  previous  years  in  which 
the  Federation  and  the  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist  co-operated.  Miss  Eliza¬ 
beth  McDonald  of  Delhi,  N.  Y.,  was 
chairman  of  the  judging  committee  of 
the  completed  kitchens. 

Hallowe’en  Entertaining 

A  BOOK  especially  useful  for  those 
planning  to  celebrate  Hallowe’en  is 
“How  to  Entertain  on  Hallowe’en”.  It 
contains  fine  suggestions  for  decora¬ 
tions  and  for  games.  Send  10  cents 
to  the  Household  Department,  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  461-4th  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


K.eep  colors  fresh!  Not  difficult, if 
you  wash  with  Fels-Naptha.Naptha, 
you  know,  is  what  "dry  cleaners”  use 
to  cleanse  and  freshen  delicate  colors. 
And  Fels-Naptha  is  good  golden  soap 
combined  with  plenty  of  naptha  by 
our  exclusive  process.  So  you  get  two 
safe,  thorough  cleaners  working  to¬ 
gether — washing  clean,  even  in  the 
cool  or  lukewarm  water  that  is  best 
for  colored  clothes.  For  the  whole 
wash,  too,  experience  proves  that . . . 

Nothing  takes  the  place  of 

FELS-NAPTHA 

ORDER  FROM  YOUR  GROCER  TODAY 


IV tty  tolerate  Pimples 
BJackheads  an,d,  JDandraiTl 

Ciiticnra  8oap 

and  Ciiticura  Ointment 

will  quickly  and  economically  purify  and 

*  ha  ‘ 


preserve  your  skin  and  hair 


blankets  $9  to  $12  ea. 

Wool  Yarn,  standard  colors,  $1.60  lb.  In  lots  of  10  Ib.s. 
or  more  in  one  order  at  $(  40  lb.  I’arcel  post  free. 

MAINE  SHEEP  AND  VOOL  ASSOCIATION. 
Augusta.  Maine. 


Choice  of  5  Colors 

in  Beautiful  Porcelain 
Enamel  Ranges^Bright, 
Cheerful,  Colorful 


.."v 
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New  Cabinet  Heaters 
$33*7S  up.  New  Furnaces 

Yours  .  .  .  this  FREE  book  of  lower  factory  prices 
— just  out.  New  features,  new  ideas  I  Porcelain  enamel 
coal  and  wood  ranges  in  5  colors — gray,  blue,  tan,  green 
and  black.  Lovely  new  combination  coal  and  gas  ranges 
— the  latest  Bungalow  type  —  smaller  in  size.  Cabinet 
heaters  from  $33.75  up.  Handsome  rich  mahogany  or 
walnut.  So  handsome  they  harmonize  with  finest  furniture. 
Heat  several  rooms.  Exclusive  features. 

New  Furnaces 

A  complete  new  line  of  furnaces,  pipe  and  pipeless.  New 
electric  ranges.  Snowy  white  gas  stoves.  New  Kala¬ 
mazoo  brooder  stoves  with  15  great  improvements.  Oil 
stoves.  Stoves  of  every  style  and  size — 200  of  them. 

Mail  Coupon  Today 

Send  for  your  book  now.  REDUCED  FACTORY 
PRICES  save  you  Vs  to  V4-  30  days  FREE  trial.  360 
day  approval  test.  24-hour  shipments.  Cash  or  easy 
terms — as  low  as  $3  down,  $3  monthly.  This  book  proves 
how  Kalamazoo  gives  you  better  quality  at  lower  prices 
by  selling  direct  from  our  big  13  acre  factory  to  you. 
27  years  in  business.  700,000  satisfied  customers.  5-year 
guarantee.  Send  today  for  this  new  book. 

PRICES 

Gas  Stoves  ------ 

Cabinet  Heaters  -  -  -  -  - 
Ranges 
Furnaces 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO., 

801  Rochester  Ave. 


$2S.80  up 
$33.75  up 
$37.75  up 
$54.95  up 

Mtrs. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Mail  this  Coupon  Today  for  Free  Book 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 

801  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  me  immediately  FREE  catalog 
of  stoves,  ranges  and  furnaces. 


AKalaraazQG 

Registered  Direct  to Yott” 
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The  Little 

An  hour  later,  the  pike  ran  through 
an  old  wooden-covered  bridge,  to 
one  side  of  which  a  road  led  down  to  the 
water,  and  the  old  negro  turned  the 
carriage  to  the  creek  to  let  his  horses 
drink.  The  carriage  stood  still  in  the 
middle  of  the  stream  and  presently  the 
old  driver  turned  his  head: 

“Mars  Cal!”  he  called  in  a  low  voice. 
The  Major  raised  his  head.  The  old 
negro  was  pointing  with  his  whip 
ahead  and  the  Major  saw  something 
sitting  on  the  stone  fence,  some  twenty 
yards  beyond,  which  stirred  him  sharp¬ 
ly  from  his  mood  of  contemplation. 

“Shades  of  Dan’l  Boone!”  he  said, 
softly.  It  was  a  miniature  pioneer — 
the  little  still  figure  watching  him  sol¬ 
emnly  and  silently.  Across  the  boy’s 
lap  lay  a  long  rifie — the  Major  could 
see  that  it  had  flintlock — and  on  his 
tangled  hair  was  a  coonskin  cap — the 
scalp  above  his  steady  dark  eyes  and 
the  tail  hanging  down  the  lad’s  neck. 
And  on  his  feet  were — moccasins !  The 
carriage  moved  out  of  the  stream  and 
the  old  driver  got  down  to  hook  the 
check-reins  over  the  shining  bit  of 
metal  that  curved  back  over  the  little 
saddles  to  which  the  boy’s  eyes  had 
swiftly  strayed.  Then  they  came  back 
to  the  Major. 

“Howdye!”  said  Chad. 
“Good-mornin’,  little  man,”  said  the 
&ajor  pleasantly,  and  Chad  knew 
straightway  that  he  had  found  a  friend. 
But  there  was  silence.  Chad  scanned 
the  horses  and  the  strange  vehicle  and 
the  old  driver  and  the  little  pickaninny 
who,  hearing  the  boy’s  voice,  had  stood 
up  on  his  seat  and  was  grinning  over 
one  of  the  hind  wheels,  and  then  his 
eyes  rested  on  the  Major  with  a  simple 
confidence  and  unconscious  appeal  that 
touched  the  Major  at  once. 

“Are  you  goin’  my  way?”  The 
Major’s  nature  was  too  mellow  and 
easy-going  to  pay  any  attention  to 
final  g’s.  Chad  lifted  his  old  gun  and 
pointed  up  the  road. 

“I’m  a-goin’  thataway.” 

“Well,  don’t  you  want  to  ride?” 
“Yes,”  he  said  simply. 

“Climb  right  in,  my  boy.” 

So  Chad  climbed  in,  and,  holding  the 
old  rifie  upright  between  his  knees,  he 
looked  straight  forward,  in  silence, 
while  the  Major  studied  him  with  a 
quiet  smile. 

“Where  are  you  from,  little  man?” 
“I  come  from  the  mountains.” 

“The  mountains?”  said  the  Major. 

The  Major  had  fished  and  hunted  in 
the  mountains,  and  somewhere  in  that 
unknown  region  he  owned  a  kingdom 
of  wild  mountain-land,  but  he  knew  as 
little  about  the  people  as  he  knew 
about  the  Hottentots,  and  cared  hardly 
more. 

“What  are  you  doin’  up  here?” 

“I’m  goin’  home,”  said  Chad. 

“How  did  you  happen  to  come 
away?” 

“Oh,  I  been  wantin’  to  see  the  set- 
tleniints.” 

“The  settlemints/’  echoed  the  Major, 
and  then  he  understood.  He  recalled 
having  heard  the  mountaineers  call  the 
Bluegrass  region  the  “settlemints”  be¬ 
fore. 

“I  come  down  on  a  raft  with  Dolph 
and  Tom  and  Rube  and  the  Squire  and 
the  school-teacher,  an’  I  got  lost  in 
Frankfort.  They’ve  gone  on,  I  reckon, 
an’  I’m  tryin’  to  ketch  ’em.” 

“What  will  you  do  if  you  don’t?” 
“Foller  ’em”  said  Chad,  sturdily. 
“Does  your  father  live  down  in  the 
mountains?” 

“No,”  said  Chad,  shortly. 

The  Major  looked  at  the  lad  gravely. 
“Don’t  little  boys  down  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  ever  say  ‘sir’  to  their  elders?” 
“No,”  said  Chad.  “No,  sir,”  he  add¬ 
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ed  gravely,  and  the  Major  broke  into  a 
pleased  laugh — the  boy  was  quick  as 
lightning. 

“I  ain’t  got  no  daddy.  An’  no  mam¬ 
my — I  ain’t  got — nothin’.”  It  was 
said  quite  simply,  as  though  his  pur¬ 
pose  merely  was  not  to  sail  under  false 
colors,  and  the  Major’s  answer  was 
quick  and  apologetic : 

“Oh!”  he  said,  and  for  a  moment 
there  was  silence  again.  Chad  watched 
the  woods,  the  fields,  and  the  cattle, 
the  strange  grain  growing  about  him, 
and  the  birds  and  the  trees.  Not  a 
thing  escaped  his  keen  eye,  and,  now 
and  then,  he  would  ask  a  question 
which  the  Major  would  answer  with 


some  surprise  and  wonder.  His  art¬ 
less  ways  pleased  the  old  fellow. 

“You  haven’t  told  me  your  name.” 

“You  hain’t  axed  me.” 

“Well,  I  axe  you  now,”  laughed  the 
Major,  but  Chad  saw  nothing  to  laugh 
at. 

“Chad,”  he  said. 

“Chad  what?” 

Now  it  had  always  been  enough  in 
the  mountains,  when  anybody  asked 
his  name,  for  him  to  answer  simply — 
Chad.  He  hesitated  now  and  his  brow 
wrinkled  as  though  he  were  thinking 
hard. 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  Chad. 

“What?  Don’t  know  your  own 
name?”  The  boy  looked  up  into  the 
Major’s  face  with  eyes  that  were  so 
frank  and  unashamed  and  at  the  same 
time  so  vaguely  troubled  that  the 
Major  was  abashed. 

“Of  course  not,”  he  said  kindly,  as 
though  it  were  the  most  natural  thing 
in  the  world  that  a  boy  should  not 
know  his  own  name.  Presently  the 
Major  said,  reflectively: 

“Chadwick.” 

“Chad,”  corrected  the  boy. 

“Yes,  I  know”;  and  the  Major  went 
on  thinking  that  Chadwick  happened 
to  be  an  ancestral  name  in  his  own 
family. 

Chad’s  brow  was  still  wrinkled — he 
was  trying  to  think  what  old  Nathan 
Cherry  used  to  call  him. 

“I  reckon  I  hain’t  thought  o’  my  name 
since  I  left  old  Nathan,”  he  said.  .Then 
he  told  briefly  about  the  old  man,  and 
lifting  his  lame  foot  suddenly,  he  said: 
“Ouch!”  The  Major  looked  around 
and  Chad  explained: 

“I  hurt  my  foot  cornin’  down  the 
river  an’  hit  got  wuss  walkin’  so 
much.”  The  Major  noticed  then  that 
the  boy’s  face  was  pale,  and  that  there 
were  dark  hollows  under  his  eyes,  but 
it  never  occurred  to  him  that  the  lad 
was  hungry,  for,  in  the  Major’s  land, 
nobody  ever  went  hungry  for  long.  But 
Chad  was  suffering  now  and  he  leaned 
back  in  his  seat  and  neither  talked  nor 
looked  at  the  passing  fields.  By  and 
by,  he  spied  a  crossroads  store. 

“I  wonder  if  I  can’t  git  somethin’  to 
eat  in  that  store.” 

The  Major  laughed:  “You  ain’t 
gettin’  hungry  so  soon,  are  you?  You 


must  have  eaten  breakfast  pretty 
early.” 

“I  ain’t  had  no  breakfast — an’  I 
didn’t  hev  no  supper  last  night.” 

“What?”  shouted  the  Major. 

Chad  stated  the  fact  with  grave  un¬ 
concern,  but  his  lip  quivered  slightly 
— he  was  weak. 

“Well,  I  reckon  we’ll  get  something 
to  eat  there,  whether  they’ve  got  any¬ 
thing  or  not.!’ 

And  then  Chad  explained,  telling  the 
story  of  his  walk  from  Frankfort.  The 
Major  was  amazed  that  anybody  could 
have  denied  the  boy  food  and  lodging. 

“Who  were  they,  Tom?”  he  asked. 

The  old  driver  turned: 


“They  wus  some  po’  white  trash 
down  on  Cane  Creek,  I  reckon,  suh. 
Must  ’a’  been.”  There  was  a  slight 
contempt  in  the  negro’s  words  that 
made  Chad  think  of  hearing  the  Tur¬ 
ners  call  the  Dillons  white  trash — 
though  they  never  said  “po’  white 
trash.” 

“Oh!”  said  the  Major.  So  the  car¬ 
riage  stopped,  and  when  a  man  in  a 
black  slouch  hat  came  out,  the  Major 
called : 

“Jim,  here’s  a  boy  who  ain’t  had 
anything  to  eat  for  twenty-four  hours. 
Get  him  a .  cup  of  coffee  right  awa5% 
and  I  reckon  you’ve  got  some  cold  ham 
handy.” 

“Yes,  indeed.  Major,”  said  Jim,  and 
he  yelled  to  a  negro  girl  who  was 
standing  on  the  porch  of  his  house  be¬ 
hind  the  store. 

Chad  ate  ravenously  and  the  Major 
watched  him  with  genuine  pleasure. 
When  the  boy  was  through,  he  reached 
in  his  pocket  and  brought  out  his  old- 
five-dollar  bill,  and  the  Major  laughed 
aloud  and  patted  him  on  the  head. 

“You  can’t  pay  for  anything  while 
you  are  with  me,  Chad.” 

The  whole  earth  wore  a  smile  when 
they  started  out  again.  The  swelling 
hills  had  stretched  out  into  gentler 
slopes.  The  sun  was  warm,  the  clouds 
were  still,  and  the  air  was  almost 
drowsy.  The  Major's  eyes  closed  and 
everything  lapsed  into  silence.  That 
was  a  wonderful  ride  for  Chad.  It  was 
all  true,  just  as  the  school-master  had 
told  him;  the  big,  beautiful  houses  he 
saw  now  and  then  up  avenues  of  blos¬ 
soming  locusts;  the  endless  stone 
fences,  the  whitewashed  barns,  the 
woodlands  and  pastures;  the  meadow¬ 
larks  flitting  in  the  sunlight  and  sing¬ 
ing  everywhere;  fluting,  chattering 
blackbirds,  and  a  strange  new  black 
bird  with  red  wings,  at  whicn  Chad 
wondered  very  much,  as  he  watched 
it  balancing  itself  against  the  wind  and 
singing  as  it  poised.  Everything  seemed 
to  sing  in  that  wonderful  land.  And 
the  seas  of  bluegrass  stretching  away 
on  every  side,  with  the  shadows  of 
clouds  passing  in  rapid  succession  over 
them,  like  mystic  floating  islands— and 
never  a  mountain  in  sight.  What  a 
strange  country  it  was. 

“Maybe  some  of  your  friends  are 


looking  for  you  in  Frankfort,”  said  the 
Major. 

“No,  sir,  I  reckon  not,”  said  Chad— 
for  the  man  at  the  station  had  told 
him  that  the  men  who  had  asked  about 
him  were  gone. 

“All  of  them?”  asked  the  Major. 

Of  course,  the  man  at  the  station 
could  not  tell  whether  all  of  them  had 
gone,  and  perhaps  the  school-master 
had  stayed  behind — it  was  Caleb  Hazel 
if  anybody. 

“Well,  now,  I  wonder,”  said  Chad — 
“the  school-teacher  might  ’a’  stayed.” 

Again  the  two  lapsed  into  silence— 
Chad  thinking  very  hard.  He  might 
yet  catch  the  school-master  in  Lexing¬ 
ton,  and  he  grew  very  cheerful  at  the 
thought. 

“You  ain’t  told  me  yo’  name,”  he  said 
presently.  The  Major’s  lips  smiled 
under  the  brim  of  his  hat. 

“You  hain’t  axed  me.” 

“Well,  I  axe  you  now.”  Chad,  too, 
was  smiling. 

“Cal,”  said  the  Major. 

“Cal  what?” 

“I  don’t  know.” 

“Oh,  yes,  you  do,  now — you  foolin’ 
me” — the  boy  lifted  one  finger  at  the 
Major. 

“Buford — Calvin  Buford.” 

“Buford — Buford — Buford,”  repeated 
the  boy,  each  time  with  his  forehead 
wrinkled  as  though  he  were  trying  to 
recall  something. 

“What  is  it,  Chad?” 

“Nothin’ — nothin’.” 

And  then  he  looked  up  with  bewil¬ 
dered  face  at  the  Major  and  broke  into 
the  quavering  voice  of  an  old  man. 

“Chad  Buford,  you  little  devil,  come 
hyeh  this  minute  or  I’ll  beat  the  life 
outen  you!” 

“What — what!”  said  the  Major  ex¬ 
citedly.  The  boy’s  face  was  as  honest 
as  the  sky  above  him.  “Well,  that’s 
funny — very  funny.” 

“Well,  that’s  it,”  said  Chad,  “that’s 
what  ole  Nathan  used  to  call  me.  I 
reckon  I  hain’t  nuver  thought  o’  my 
name  again  tell  you  axed  me.”  The 
Major  looked  at  the  lad  keenly  and 
then  dropped  back  in  his  seat  rumi¬ 
nating. 

Away  back  in  1778  a  linchpin  had 
slipped  in  a  wagon  on  the  Wilderness 
Road  and  his  grandfather’s  only 
brother,  Chadwick  Buford,  had  con¬ 
cluded  to  stop  there  for  a  while  and 
hunt  and  come  on  later — thus  ran  an 
old  letter  that  the  Major  had  in  his 
strong  box  at  home — and  that  brother 
had  never  turned  up  again  and  the 
supposition  was  that  he  had  been 
killed  by  Indians.  Now  it  would  he 
strange  if  he  had  wandered  up  in  the 
mountains  and  settled  there  and  if  this 
boy  were  a  descendant  of  his.  It 
w'ould  be  very,  very  strange,  and  then 
the  Major  almost  laughed  at  the  ab¬ 
surdity  of  the  idea.  The  name  Buford 
was  all  over  the  State.  The  boy  had 
said,  with  amazing  frankness  and  with¬ 
out  a  particle  of  shame,  that  he  was  a 
waif — a  “woodscolt,”  he  said,  with 
paralyzing  candor.  And  so  the  Major 
dropped  the  matter  out  of  his  mind, 
except  in  so  far  that  it  was  a  peculiar 
coincidence — again  saying,  half  to  him¬ 
self  : 

“It  certainly  is  very  odd.” 

VIII 

HOME  WITH  THE  MAJOR 
HEAD  of  them,  it  was  Court  Day 
in  Lexington.  From  the  town,  as 
a  centre,  white  turnpikes  radiated  in 
every  direction  like  the  strands  of  a 
spider’s  web.  Along  them,  on  the  day 
before,  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  had 
made  their  slow  way.  Since  dawtt 
that  morning,  the  fine  dust  had  been 
rising  under  hoof  and  wheel  on  every 
one  of  them,  for  Court  Day  is  yet  the 
great  day  of  every  month  throughout 
the  Bluegrass.  The  crowd  had  gone 
{Continued  on  Page  18) 


The  Story  Thus  Far 

CHAD  plans  to  leave  “Lonesome”  with  his  dog,  “Jack,”  His  foster 
parents  are  both  dead  from  the  plague  and  plans  have  been  laid  to 
bind  Chad  out  to  a  hard  fisted  neighbor.  After  the  funeral,  Chad  col¬ 
lects  a  rifle,  some  powder,  and  shot  and  a  haversack  and  with  “Jack” 
by  his  side,  starts  out  for  unknown  parts.  They  sleep  on  the  mountain, 
and  late  the  next  day,  with  ammunition  almost  exhausted,  Chad  decides 
that  it  is  necessary  to  start  down  the  other  side  of  the  mountain.  Along 
toward  evening  he  meets  the  sons  of  Joel  Turner,  who  take  him  home. 
The  Turners  take  Chad  and  Jack  “in”,  and  they  in  turn  endear  them¬ 
selves  to  the  Turners,  who  send  Chad  to  school.  Chad’s  cleverness  in 
school  attracts  Caleb  Hazel,  the  schoolmaster  to  him.  They  become 
close  friends.  Hazel  tells  Chad  of  the  country  beyond  the  hills.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  Chad  and  Jack  make  themselves  indispensable  about 
the  Turner  place.  With  the  coming  of  the  spring  “tide”,  the  boys  leave 
to  float  their  logs  down  stream  to  the  city  in  the  bluegrass  country. 
He  is  amazed  at  the  railroad  trains,  steamboats  and  the  bustle  of 
city  life.  Chad  gets  lost  and  starts  home  on  foot. 
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Classified  Ads 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


200  BROKE  HUNTING  HOUNDS — Trial  allowed 
Stamp  for  catalog.  “OCO”  KENNELS,  Oconee,  Ill 
20  Years  in  business. 


HUNDRED  HUNTING  HOUNDS.  Fur  getters.  Free 
catalog.  BECKHOUNDS,  OC42.  Herrick,  Ill. 


WELSH  SHEPHERDS  PUPS  and  dogs,  natural  heel 
drivers.  Shipped  on  approval.  MAPLE  GROVE 
FARMS,  Pope  Mills,  N.  Y. 


RAT  TERRIER  PUPS— Bred  for  ratters.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  CRUSADERS  KENNELS,  Stafford, 
Kansas. 


COON,  FOX,  RABBIT  hounds — guaranteed  Al,  $30. 
To.v  spaniels,  cute,  smart,  $10.  Good  single  harness 
and  English  riding  saddle  $8.  DAWSON,  Tuckerton. 
K.  J. 


LIVE  STOCK 


Cattle 


REGISTERED  COWS — Heifers  and  bulls,  grade 
cows,  T.B.  tested.  SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


T.  B.  TESTED  HOLSTEINS  and  Guernseys,  car¬ 
load  lots.  60  day  retest  guaranteed.  E.  C.  TALBOT, 
Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS— FINEST  QUALITY,  high  grade  yearl¬ 
ings  and  two  year  olds  at  lowest  prices.  E.  HOWEY, 
1092  James  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

FOUR  PURE  BRED  JERSEY  BULLS,  one  year  and 
under.  A  few  heifers;  bull  and  heifer  calves.  Herd 
accredited.  WILLIAJI  ELWELL,  Worcester,  N.  Y. 


MAPLEGROAHI  STOCK  FARM  offers  a  few  regis¬ 
tered  Holstein  cows  and  calves  well  bred  and  good 
individuals.  Herd  under  State  and  Federal  super- 
rision.  WILLIS  VAN  DEW'ALKER,  R  2,  Rome,  N.  Y. 


75  COWS— WILL  SELL  AT  PRIVATE  SALE,  fresh 
and  close  up  springers  also  heifers,  15  to  20  months 
old.  All  federal  and  state  tested.  Delivered  by  truck. 
Home  only  bj  appointment.  Ix)cated  12  miles  ea.st  of 
Hudson.  Phone  6F5.  E.  CLAUDE  JONES,  Crary- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


Sheep 


REGISTERED  DELAINI'l  RAMS — Ewes  and  ewe 
lambs,  guaranteed.  J.  C.  WEATIIERBY,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  RAMS— Yearlings, 
lambs.  Few  bred  yearling  ewes,  also  registered  Jersey 
bull.  CHARLES  E.  HASLETT.  Hall,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  DELAINE  MERINO  yearling  rams, 
bred  for  size  and  (luality  of  wool.  BURTON  PINE, 
Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y'. 

PUREBRED  SHROI'SIIIRE  ram  lambs  ready  for 
service  this  Fall,  also  two  yearling  rams  and  ewe 
lambs.  GEO.  A.  CUTHBERT,  Hammond.  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  and  Dorset  rams  $2C 
to  $-10,  shipped  on  approval.  No  deposit  necessary. 
J.  S.  MORSE,  Levanna,  N.  Y. 


4  OR  5  PUREBRED  CHEVIOT  ram  lambs  for  sale. 
$20  without  papers.  $25  with.  OULEOUT  VALLEY 
FARMS,  D.  J.  Bresee,  Oneonta,  N,  Y. 

THOROUGHBRED  RAMS  of  all  the  long  wool  and 
fine  wool  breeds,  also  Dorsets,  Tunis  and  Suffolks. 
Priced  to  sell.  Won  many  premiums.  F.  S.  liEWlS, 
Ashville.  N.  Y". 


FOR  SALE — Registered  Tunis,  Sojithdown,  Ramboull- 
let  and  Delaine-Merino  rams  and  ewes.  Hampshire 
and  Y’orkshire  boars,  sows  and  pigs.  Golden  Wyandotte 
cockerels.  Write  your  wants.  ELM  DALE  FARM, 
Davenport,  N.  Y. 


A  Place  to  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 

Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Classified  ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a  word.  The  minimum 
insertion  is  $1.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and 
whole  number,  including  name  and  address.  Thus  "J.  B.  Jones.  44  B  Main 
St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  y!”  counts  as  eleven  words. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 
City,  not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired. 
Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low 
rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accomvanv 
your  order.  ^  " 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references 


Swine 


REGISTERED  O.I.C.  PIGS,  service  boars  for  sale. 
Prices  right.  JULIUS  GORDON,  Lawyersville,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  O.I.C.  BOARS,  sows  and  pigs.  Prices 
right.  Dairymen’s  I,eague  certificates  accepted.  GEO. 
N.  RUPRACHT.  Mallory,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


PULIjETS — 200  June  hatched  White  Leghorns  $1 
each.  CHAS.  TAYLOR,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


SILVER  L.ACED  WYANDOTTE  cockerels  of  good 
duality,  $2.50  each.  WILLIAM  IL  McKENRICK. 
Grampian,  Pa. 


TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS— Toms  $10-$12. 
Y'earling  hens  $8.  Young  hens  $6-$8.  JIRS.  WARD 
JENKINS,  Halcott  Center,  N.  Y. 


TURKEY’S  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  for  breeding.  Bird 
Bros.,  strain,  free  from  disease.  April  hatched,  choice 
of  300,  ready  for  shipment.  Canned  chicken  a  special¬ 
ty.  MRS.  LEON  W’OOD,  Copenhagen.  N.  Y. 

PUREBRED  COLORED  MUSCOVY  DUCKS— Pair  $5. 
Trio  $7.  JESSIE  REY’NOLDS,  Petersburg,  N.  Y. 


JfAMMOUTH  TOULOUSE  GEESE— Black  and  blue 
Museovys,  W’liite  Crested,  ilallard  ducks  from  blue 
ribbon  stock.  FLANDERS  FAR.M,  Milford.  N.  J. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


I’LL  I’UT  YOU  IN  THE  SHOE  and  hosiery  busi¬ 
ness.  Permanent  income,  protected  territory,  full  com¬ 
mission  on  repeats.  Experience  not  necessary.  Hand¬ 
some  sample  outfit,  literature — everything  you  need  to 
become  a  successful  shoe  merchant.  Send  for  free 
booklet  "Getting  Ahead.”  Wm.  J.  Mishel,  TANNERS 
SHOE  MFG.  CO.,  M  30010  C.  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 


AUCTIONEERS 


LEARN  AUCTIONEERING  AT  HOME— Every  student 
successful.  SCHOOL.  Box  707,  Davenport,  Iowa. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


DELMARVA  FARM,  128  acres,  will  make  two  nice 
farms  on  state  road  one  miie  town.  Two  dwellings, 
modern  houses  for  1800  hens,  sell  with  or  without 
hens,  stock,  tools,  tractor,  boat.  Write  BOX  113, 
Snow  Hill,  Md. 


POULTRY  F.4RM  on  state  road  overlooking  growing 
city  in  central  New  Y'ork,  8  acres,  fruit  and  berries, 
ti  room  house,  500  tancred  bred  birds,  water,  elec¬ 
tricity  and  hot  water  in  house,  brooder  and  hen 
house.  BOX  471,  care  American  Agriculturist. 


FARSI — $6200  etiuipment,  crops,  cows,  horses,  hens, 
pigs.  $1000  down,  balance  pay  35  per  cent  of  milk 
checks.  SIR.  DOUGLAS,  Herkimer.  N.  Y. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


ENJOY  FLORIDA  SUNSHINE— Furnished  homes 
$15  month  up.  Sell  $1,000  up.  Beautiful  St.  Andrews 
Bay,  libiary,  cohege,  CnautamiUa.  quiet,  re.stful,  safe. 
CHAMBER  COM.HERCjs,  Lynn  Haven,  Florida. 


DAIRY  FARM  FOR  SALE — I’roductive,  keeps  35 
cows.  mile  from  town  and  state  road,  church,  school 
and  creamery.  Good  buildings;  large  9  room  house; 
overshot  barn  37  ft.  x  84  ft.,  with  built-in  silo  and 
concrete  floor;  garage;  saphouse.  Running  water  at 
house  and  barn.  Large  wood  lots.  Apples,  cherries, 
pears  and  plums.  Reason  for  selling.  Jack  of  help. 
Roy  ORDEN,  Bovina  Center,  New  Y'ork. 


DEL-MAR-VA— 6,090  SQUARE  MILES  FINEST 
AGRICULTURAL  LAND  IN  AMERICA.  Three  to  ten 
hours  by  motor  over  splendid  concrete  highways  to 
New  York,  I’hiladelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington 
markets.  Pennsylvania  Railroad  System  permeates 
I’eninsula.  Mild,  equable  climate.  No  snow.  Little 
freezing.  Farms,  town  and  waterfront  homes,  low- 
priced.  Handsome  descriptive  booklet.  FREE.  Ad¬ 
dress  149  DEL-MAR-VA  BUILDING,  Salisbury,  Md. 


POULTRY  F'ARYI  FOR  SALE— Laurelton  Farms, 
near  Lakewood.  N.  J.,  having  considerably  reduced 
its  acreage,  now  offers  for  sale  fifty  acres  of  choice 
land,  the  original  farm,  fronting  on  State  Highway  No. 
4  leading  from  Lakewood  to  Point  I’leasant,  N.  J.  in¬ 
cluding  the  original  buildings  and  equipment.  Build¬ 
ings  consist  of  main  dwelling,  barns,  incubator  cellar, 
office  and  packing  house,  laying  hou.ses  and  other 
necessary  buildings.  Equipment  consists  of  Hall  Mam¬ 
moth  incubators,  brooder  house  stoves,  motors,  pump, 
feed  mixer,  etc.  To  the  right  party  an  interesting  pro¬ 
position  with  respect  to  price,  terms,  and  advantageous 
market  for  products  will  be  outlined.  To  receive  fav¬ 
orable  attention  intiuiries  must  indicate  experience  and 
financial  resources  available.  LAURELTON  FARMS, 
INC.,  225  Fifth  Ave,,  New  York  City. _ 

MISCELLANEOUS 

USED  CIY’IL  WAR  ENVELOPES  with  flags,  de- 
.signs,  etc.,  $1  to  $15  paid.  Other  stamps  on  en¬ 
velopes  before  1871  bought.  W.  RICHMOND,  Cotd 
Spring,  N.  Y. 


CONSIGN  YOUR  HAY  and  straw.  Write  for  weekly 
market  letter.  GEORGE  E.  VAN  VORST,  INC.,  601 
West  33rd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

FARMERS’  "EVERY'-DAY’-PAY’-DAY-PL.\N.”  You 
can  make  $30  to  $150  weekly  distributing  Whitmer 
Products  to  your  friends.  Experience  unnecessary. 
We  teach  you  how  free.  Earn  while  learning.  Team 
or  car  needed.  Write  today  for  Farmers’  "Every-Day- 
Pay-Day-PIan.”  THE  H.  C.  WHITMER  CO.,  Coium- 
bus,  Indiana.  Farm  Dept.  12. 

WANTED  TO  BUY  old  bags.  We  pay  excellent 
prices.  Write  for  prices.  We  pay  freight.  OWASCO 
BAG  CO..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

I’URE  CLOVER  HONEY — Send  $1.25  and  receive  a 
5  lb.  pall.  G.  A.  PARSHALL,  818  Park  Ave.,  UUca. 
N.  Y. 

CAN  BOARD  and  lodge  a  few  deer  hunters.  Good 
deer  hunting  section.  Guide  furnished.  DAVID  WOOD, 
Stony  Creek,  N.  Y. 


LUMBER— BUILDING 
SUPPLIES 


ROOFING  PAPER,  3-ply,  $1.35  per  roll,  100  sq-ft. 
Prepaid.  Asphalt  shingles,  roofcoating,  paint.  Send  for 
price  Ust.  WINIKER  BROS..  MiUis,  Mass. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 


EVERYTHING  PRINTED  I  FRANKLINPRESS,  B-28, 
Milford,  New  Hampshire. 


lOO  ENVELOl’ES,  160  NOTEHEADS.  printed  $1.60. 
50  wedding  announcements.  $4.75.  NEWS-HERALD 
CO.,  Ravena,  N.  Y. 

250  BUSINES.S  ENVELOPES  printed,  postpaid  $1.00 
25  Trap  tags  30c.  Samples  free.  WALTER  O.  COL¬ 
LINS.  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

PEACH  AND  APPLE  TREES  $5;  $7.50  per  100  and 
up.  Complete  assortment  fruits,  berries,  vines,  orna¬ 
mental  trees,  vines,  shrubs,  evergreens.  Catalog  in 
colors  free.  TENNESSEE  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Box 
102,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 


PEACH  AND  APPLE  TREES  $5  per  100  and  up. 
Fruits,  ornamental  trees,  vines.  TENNESSEE  NUBS- 
ExtY  CO.,  Box  202,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 


HIGH  GRADE  SEED  POTATOES— Green  Mountain. 
Walter  Raleigh,  Gold  Coin,  Russets,  Carman.  Banner 
and  Cobblers.  Pure  stock.  Cheap  this  fall.  Write 
THE  KEYSTONE  POTATO  FARMS,  Richfield,  Pa. 


TOBACCO 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.25. 
Smoking,  5  lbs.  $1.00.  Box  50  Cigars,  $1.75.  Pay 
when  received.  Pipe  free.  FARMERS  UNION,  A6, 
Paducah,  Ky. 


GUARANTEED  HOMESPUN  TOBACCO— Chewing,  5 
pounds,  $1.26;  10— $2.00;  smoking  10— $1.50;  pipe 
free;  pay  postman.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Bardwell,  Ky. 


GUARANTEED  CHEWING  or  SMOKING  tobacco— 
5  lbs.  $1.25,  10-$2.00;  50  cigars  $1.75;  pipe  free,  pay 
when  received.  TOBACCO  EXCHANGE,  West  Paducah. 
Ky. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


GENUINE  SWASEY  BEANPOTS  and  covers— 2.  3. 
and  4  quart  sizes.  Delivered  parcel  post  $1.00  each. 
Approved  by  Good  Housekeeping  Institute.  E. 
SWASEY  &  CO..  Portland,  Maine. 


“HELP  WANTED” 

“POSITIONS  WANTED” 

and 

“AGENTS  WANTED” 
reaches  a  large  number 
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HANDY  ANDY  Says  "Here^s  How” 


To  Make  Soy  Bean  Hay 
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'With  Mower.  AMO 

LET  BEAN5  STAND 
.IN  swath  UNtli- 


THIS  IS  AN  INGENIOUf  DEVICE 
FOR  OETECTINC'THOROOCHLY 
WILTED  SOYBEANS"  IT  CON¬ 
SISTS  OF  A  SET  OF  FOGHORNS 
attached  to  a  Box  containing 
A  generator  WORWNG 
THROUeH4CIANT  TRIPL&- 
TRANSFORMERST-O  as  IDE 
ORDER  OF  SHOESTRING  POTATOES, 
AND  AN  electric  REFRlQ  - 
ERATOR'OPERATING  OFF 
THE  CAMSHAFT  OF  A 
SPIKE -TOOTH  HARROW. 
qi  WHEN  THE  OPERATOR 
FINOS  A  SOYBEAN  HE 
GETS  everything 
ALL  SET  AND  SAYS, 
‘ARt  YOU  A  WILTED 
SOYilAHr'- AFTER 
A  PAUSE  OF  35 
MINUTES  WB 
REPEATS  THe 
QOESTlOf^AND 
UPON  GETTINGNO 
^  RESPONSE  THROWS 
THE  DEVICE  INTO 
ANEAR9Y  CRlCKj 
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By  Ray  Inman 
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Any  Mi  race  Set 
or  complete  out¬ 
fit  sent  on 


III  SCIII  ^ 
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GetOurSINDNONOPyEY 

9"’ Anniversary  Offer 


jt^NEW  ILOW^  f.,w 

Powerful^  New 


IFACIOIRY IPIRIICB 


I  SAVE  soil 

Choice  of  Cabinets 
AC  or  Battery  Sets 


Gncefal  Spinet 
coneole,  seou* 
ine  wslont. 
Cbolceof  speak¬ 
ers.  Also  comes 
Id  Radio*  Phono* 
srapb  Comb*D. 


A  La*Boy  Con¬ 
sole  that  costs 
little.  Dynamic 
Power  Speaker. 


Popular  fnezpeo* 
■Ive  eombina- 
tioD.  Set  oo  table 
speaker. 


New  *  type  arm¬ 
chair  console  of 
renoine  walnut— 
latest  speakers. 


Cathedral  Toned.  Super  Selective.  Long  Distance  Getters 

Battery  or  Electric  AC  Sets 


Uitra^ 

49ss 


Electric 

AC-8 

$7150 


TpNJOY  any  Miraco  30  days  in  your 
X-ihome,  Return  everything,  our  expense, 
unless  delighted  YOUR  VERDICT 
FINAL.  Send  for  latest  catalog  and 
Amazing  Special  Wholesale  Price  Offer. 

America’s  big,  old,  reliable  Radio  Cor¬ 
poration  springs  its  9th  annual  sensation! 

Latest  shield^  1-dial,  Super-powered, 
hum-free  Electric  AC  and  newest  battery 
sets  of  finest  construction  and  costliest 
features  at  astounding  low  factory  prices. 

Compare  with  radios  at  2  to  4  times  the  price— 
unless  your  Miraco  proves  itself  the  MOST  SELEC¬ 
TIVE.  RICHEST.  CLEAREST  TONED  and 
MOST  POWERFUL  DISTANCE  GETTER.dpn’t 
buy!  Miracoshave  phonograph  pick-up  connection. 

Delighted  thousands  report  programs  from  Coast 
to  Coast.  Canada.  Cuba,  Mexico,  with  magnificent 
clear,  cathedral  tone.  3  year  guarantee  on  each  set. 

Choice  of  beautiful  consoles,  metal  or  wood  table 
cabinets,  latest  dynamic  power  speakers,  radio- 
phonograoh  combinations. , 

Insure  complete  satisfaction,  save  or  make  much 
money — deal  direct  with  a  big  old  maker  of  fine 
radios — 9th  successful  year.  Get  amazing  offer! 

MIDWEST  RADIO  CXMRFN.  454-TO  Miraco  Bldg..€incinnatl,0. 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG.  AMAZING  SPECIAL  FACTORY  OFFER, 

_  TESTIMONY  OF  NEARBY  USERS-AI.I  the  proof  you  w»nt-of  ^ 

honesty,  faimese,  eiae.  fin.ncial  Integrity,  r»dio  ex^rience  >nd  ^e 
SSfll  performance  of  our  seta— includm*  Amazin*  Factory  Offer--eent  With 
catalog. 


Electric 

AC-9 

$8325 


Big 

Discounts 

and 

ExcIuaiTe  Ter¬ 
ritory  to  User- 
AffeDta  on  Bat- 
teryorAC  Elec- 
bric  OutAta 


5  ^fT6€  MmWEST  RADIO  CORP’N 

9th  Successful  Year 
454-TO  Miraco  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

WITHOUT  OBLIGATION,  send  free  eatalos,  Amuina 


THIS  COUPON 
IS  NOT 
AN  ORDER 


p  Special  Factory  Offer.  teiUmony  of  DMrby  OMr.,  etc.  □User  □As*ot  Q  PemlM 

■  NAME 

■  ADDRESS 
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;l  Imm******^ 


LIGHT^^^NITLY 

Agents  Wanted 


Make  your  home  bright  and  cheerful,  saving  one-half  on  oil. 
Government  and  leading  University  tests  prove  this  wonderful 
new  Aladdin  nearly  five  times  as  efficient  as  best  round  wick 
open-fiame  lamps.  Bums  SO  hours  on  one  gallon  common 
kerosene  (coal  oil).  No  odor,  smoke  or  noise,  no  pumping  up, 
easy  to  operate,  won’t  explode.  WON  GOLD  MEDAL.  GUAR- 
I ANTEED.  Prove  for  yourself,  without  risk,  by 

Ten  Nights  Free  Trial 

I  that  Aladdin  has  no  equal  as  a  white  light.  H  not  satisfied,  return 
I  at  our  expense.  $1,000  given  anyone  showing  us  an  oil  lamp 
I  equal  in  every  way  to  this  New  Instant-Light  Aladdin. 

lyafTT  b/#lSIPO  rDfgrWewant  one  user  in  each 
I  rbmCC  locality  to  whom  custom- 

lers  can  be  referred.  In  that  way  you  may  get  your  own  with- 
I  out  cost.  Be  the  fortunate  one  to  write  first  for  10  DAY  FREE 
TRIAL  OFFER  and  learn  bow  to  get  one  FREE. 

MANTLE  LAMP  CO,,  348  Aladdin  Bldg.,  Phi  la. 

LARGEST  KEROSENE  (COal  oil)  MANTLE  LAMP  HOUSE  IN  THE  WORLD 

Make  big  money  emre  or  fall  time.  Oar  easy  selling  plan  makes  experi¬ 
ence  unnecessary.  We  start  you  without  money.  Sample  sent  for  10  days 
I  trial  and  GIVEN  FREE  when  you  become  a  distributor. 


POST  YOUR  FARM-KEEP  TRESPASSERS  OFF 


NEW 


Designed  to  cover  legal  requirements  in 
YORK,  NEW  JERSEY  and  PENNSYLVANIA 


have  had  a  new  supply  of  trespass  signs  made  up.  This  time  they 
are  of  extra  heavy  linen  on  which  the  lettering  is  printed  directly. 
There  is  no  card  facing  to  be  water-soaked  by  the  rain  and  blown  away 
by  the  wind.  We  have  had  these  new  signs  made  up  of  extra  heavy  ma¬ 
terial  because  severe  storms  will  tear  and  otherwise  make  useless  a 
lighter  constructed  material.  We  unreservedly  advise  farmers  to  post 
their  land  and  the  notices  we  have  prepared  comply  in  all  respects  with 
the  law.  The  price  to  subscribers  is  95  cents  a  dozen,  the  same  rate 
applying  to  larger  quantities. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  461  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads,  say 

"/  saw  your  ad  in  American  Agriculturist* 


American  Agriculturist,  October  20,  1928 

Electric  Wiring  Scheme  Sold 

Where  No  Power  Lines  Are  Planned 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 


any  cost  for  line  construction.  This 
latter  clause  was  also  written  into  the 
contract.  Most  farmers  who  signed 
these  contracts  thought  they  were 
striking  a  clever  bargain  in  getting  a 
contract  that  specified  no  cost  for  pole 
construction. 

Before  the  contract  could  he  signed, 
the  first  stranger  returned  and  in  a 
matter  of  fact  way  would  sit  in  his  car 
as  if  waiting  an  opportunity  to  see  the 
farmer.  At  the  proper  time  he  was 
recognized  by  the  wiring  salesman  who 
displayed  considerable  surprise  at  see¬ 
ing  the  representative  of  the  Atlantic 
City  Electric  Company.  He  was  in¬ 
vited  to  join  them  as  they  were  dis¬ 
cussing  electricity  for  this  farm.  The 
salesman  turned  to  the  farmer  and  in¬ 
troduced  the  stranger  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  power  company.  By 
this  line  of  talk  he  led  the  farmer  to 
believe  that  his  company  was  planning 
to  build  the  line  in  a  few  weeks  and 
that  they  should  have  service  not  later 
than  the  first  week  in  November. 

With  this  additional  assurance  that 
the  power  company  was  going  to  build 
the  line,  the  farmer  was  in  the  proper 
frame  of  mind  to  sign  the  contract.  In 
offering  the  contract  to  the  farmer  to 
sign,  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that 
they  were  not  made  out  in  duplicate. 
Each  was  filled  out  separately.  With 
three  or  four  salesmen  around  talking, 
the  papers  were  quickly  handed  to  the 
farmer  and  he  was  asked  to  sign  the 
original  and  then  the  duplicate.  With 
some  apology,  the  original  contract 
would  be  handed  to  him  again  for  a 
signature  in  another  place. 

The  Job  is  Rushed  Through 

The  salesmen  soon  afterwards  drove 
away.  The  next  day  the  employees 
of  the  wiring  company  descended  on 
the  farm  yard  and  in  a  few  hours  the 
work  was  completed.  A  few  days  later 
the  farmer  receives  a  letter  from  a 
finance  company  stating  that  they  had 
bought  his  note  for  so  many  hundred 
dollars.  Before  paying  the  wiring 
company  in  full,  they  asked  for  his 
signature  to  another  form  stating  that 
the  house  had  been  wired  and  every¬ 
thing  was  satisfactory. 

This  letter  mentioning  the  note 
brought  our  friend,  Mr.  Garrison,  to 
the  ground  in  an  instant.  He  immed¬ 
iately  wrote  the  finance  company  that 
he  had  not  signed  a  note  to  his  knowl¬ 
edge  for  having  his  house  wired  and 
did  not  know  how  it  was  secured.  In 
a  friendly  letter  the  finance  company 
expressed  surprise  that  he  did  not  un¬ 
derstand  from  the  salesman  that  he 
had  signed  a  deferred  payment  note. 
To  accommodate  Mr.  Garrison,  they 
sent  him  a  copy  of  the  note  calling  for 
the  payment  of  $171.00  on  December 
31,  1928. 

At  this  point  inquiry  made  to  the 
district  office  of  the  power  company  re¬ 
vealed  the  fact  that  they  were  not 
planning  to  run  any  line  out  this  road 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  They  told 
the  American  Agriculturist  repre¬ 
sentative  that  no  lines  had  ever  been 
planned  for  this  road  and  most  cer¬ 
tainly  none  would  be  built  this  year. 
Later  investigation  showed  that  this 
firm  was  signing  up  farmers  from  the 
Delaware  River  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
They  have  worked  in  North  and  Cen¬ 
tral  Jersey  as  well  as  South  Jersey. 
It  is  always  the  same  old  story.  They 
sell  wiring  jobs  and  give  no  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  farmer  or  make  any  effort 
to  secure  the  extension  of  lines  after 
the  property  has  been  wired. 

Workmanship  Inferior;  Prices 
Exhorbitant 

So  greedy  have  they  proven  for  busi¬ 
ness  that  they  have  preyed  on  the  poor 
as  well  as  the  more  fortunate  people. 
One  instance  was  found  where  they 
bound  over  a  poor  woman  whose  only 
means  of  support  was  the  wash  tub. 
She  was  compelled  to  support  an  in¬ 
valid  husband  on  her  meagre  earnings 
by  doing  the  family  wash  for  nearby 
neighbors. 

Thus  runs  the  story  of  the  path  of 
this  firm  of  wiring  contractors  that 
have  fleeced  scores  of  farmers  out  of 


sums  ranging  from  $200  tO  $600.  When 
we  say  fleecing,  we  qualify  it  by  stat¬ 
ing  that  the  quality  of  the  work  is  so 
poor  that  it  represents  profits  running 
into  the  hundreds  on  each  farm.  Where 
the  average  local  cost  of  wiring  runs 
about  $3.50  per  outlet,  this  firm  has 
charged  from  $10  to  $20  per  outlet. 

Farms  located  three  miles  from  the 
nearest  line  have  been  wired  and  the 
owners  assured  of  service  in  a  f  ew 
weeks.  Instances  are  found  where 
there  is  not  one  chance  in  a  thousand 
that  the  lines  will  ever  be  built  unless 
the  farmer  puts  up  a  thousand  or  more 
dollars  as  a  guarantee. 

In  view  of  the  alleged  intent  to  de¬ 
fraud  the  farmers  and  the  evidence 
that  money  and  notes  have  been  se¬ 
cured  under  false  pretense,  the  prose¬ 
cutor  has  started  an  investigation  and 
warrants  have  been  issued  to  bring 
the  guilty  parties  into  court.  The  full 
cooperation  of  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  is  extended  to  them  in  their  efforts. 

We  hope  any  one  who  has  had  an 
experience  similar  to  Mr.  Garrison  will 
write  to  us  giving  all  the  details.  Fur¬ 
ther  developments  will  be  published  in 
coming  issues  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist. 


The  Beginning  of  an  Orchard 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

The  only  way  to  stop  the  scab  is  by 
dusting  and  spraying  just  before  the 
buds  open  as  this  will  kill  the  fungus. 
After  the  fruit  is  formed  it  is  best  to 
spray  again  to  make  sure  that  the 
fungus  is  killed. 

When  your  apples  are  ready  to  he 
picked  you  have  to  sell  your  apples  to 
some  person  who  keeps  them  and  sells 
them  as  they  are  needed  or  keep  them 
in  your  own  cold  storage  plant.  There 
are  also  different  ways  of  packing 
apples.  In  a  good  year  we  usually 
pack  our  apples  in  fancy  bushel  bas¬ 
kets  and  grade  all  the  apples.  By  a 
good  year  I  mean  ^a  heavy  crop  and 
not  much  scab.  In  a  poorer  year  when 
there  are  lots  of  scabs  and  not  much 
of  a  crop  you  don’t  have  to  be  so  care¬ 
ful  about  grading  and  such  things  be¬ 
cause  the  market  is  in  great  demand 
for  them  and  are  willing  to  take  prac¬ 
tically  everything. 

After  all  our  picking  has  been  done 
we  send  someone  around  to  pick  up  all 
the  apples  that  have  dropped.  We  send 
these  apples  to  the  cider  mill. 


The  Little  Shepherd  of 
Kingdom  Gome 

(Continued  from  Page  16) 
ahead  of  the  Major  and  Chad.  Only 
now  and  then  would  a  laggard  buggy 
or  carriage  turn  into  the  pike  from  a 
pasture-road  or  locust-bordered  avenue. 
Only  men  were  occupants,  for  the 
ladies  rarely  go  to  town  on  court  days 
— and  probably  none  would  go  on  that 
day.  Trouble  was  expected.  An  abo¬ 
litionist,  one  Brutus  Dean — not  from 
the  North,  but  a  Kentuckian,  a  slave¬ 
holder  and  a  gentleman — would  proba¬ 
bly  start  a  paper  in  Lexington  to  ex¬ 
ploit  his  views  in  the  heart  of  the  Blue- 
grass;  and  his  quondam  friends  would 
shatter  his  press  and  tear  his  office  to 
pieces.  So  the  Major  told  Chad,  and 
he  pointed  out  some  “hands”  at  work 
in  a  field. 

“An’,  mark  my  words,  some  day 
there’s  goin’  to  be  the  damnedest  fight 
the  world  ever  saw  over  these  very 
niggers.  An’  the  day  ain’t  so  far 
away.” 

l!t  was  noon  before  they  reached  the 
big  cemetery  on  the  edge  of  Lexington. 
Through  a  rift  in  the  trees  the  Major 
pointed  out  the  grave  of  Henry  Clay- 
Chad  knew  all  about  him.  He  had 
heard  Caleb  Hazel  read  the  great  man’s 
speeches  aloud  by  the  hour — had  heard 
him  intoning  them  to  himself  as  he 
walked  the  woods  to  and  fro  from 
school.  Would  wonders  never  cease? 

(To  be  Continued  Next  Weeh) 
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19  .321): 


Ihe  Service  Bureau 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


at;riDer  mat  ne  consult  a  reuaoie  pny- 
sician  and  follow  his  advice. 


Tailoring  Company  Finally  Makes  Refund 


^  rE  have  commented  in  recent  issues 
VV  regarding  the  operations  of  the 
Universal  Tailoring  Company  of  New 
York  City,  also  known  as  the  Danbury 
Clothes  Company.  The  party  operating 
this  firm  is  Charles  Bond,  whose 
brother  Cecil  is  head  of  the  National 
Style-kraft  Tailoring  Company.  Both 
brothers  apparently  have  a  peculiar 
habit  of  adopting  new  names  every 
once  in  a  while. 

As  reported  in  the  August  25th  issue 
the  Service  Bureau  had  a  complaint 
against  these  people.  We  were  un¬ 
able  to  locate  them  and  asked  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reau  of  New  York  City.  We  are 
pleased  to  report  that  through  their 
kind  efforts  in  behalf  of  our  subscriber' 
a  check  was  finally  received  in  com¬ 
plete  settlement. 

Once  more  we  add  a  word  of  caution 
about  dealing  with  agents  representing 
clothing  firms  unless  you  are  absolute¬ 
ly  sure  that  the  firm  is  a  reliable  one. 


Advance  Listing  Fee  Again 

‘T  am  enclosing  some  advertising  which 
I  recently  received  from  The  Farm 
Buyers  Guide  Company  of  Olney,  Ill.  and 
I  would  like  to  have  your  opinion  of 
them.” 

TO  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the 
contents  of  the  literature  received 
from  this  Company,  we  will  quote  their 
form  letter  in  part.  It  reads; 

“WHY  WE  MUST  CHARGE  A  LIST¬ 
ING  FEE.  If  we  did  not  charge  a  listing 
fee,  thousands  would  list  their  farms  at 
extremely  high  prices,  prices  which 
would  be  out  of  all  reason,  and  impos¬ 
sible  to  sell.  By  charging  a  listing  fee, 
it  assures  our  purchasers  that  you  really 
have  a  farm  for  sale,  that  the  price  is 
right  and  title  good,  otherwise  you  would 
not  waste  money  in  advertising  it.  As 
newspapers  and  magazines  charge  a  pay¬ 
ment  in  advance,  is  it  right  to  expect  us 
not  to  do  the  same  in  view  of  all  the 
service  we  render?  Remember  this,  we 
are  really  sincere  in  wanting  to  help  you 
sell  your  property,  if  you  are  as  sincere 
in  wanting  to  sell  send  us  your  listing 
with  the  small  listing  fee  of  $7.50,  and 
let  us  get  started  at  once.” 

After  investigating  V similar  proposi¬ 
tions,  we  find  that  similar  real  estate 
agencies  made  little  effort  whatever  to 
sell  the  property.  Their  main  interest 
was  in  getting  the  initial  listing  fee. 
At  any  rate,  from  our  experience  we 
again  warn  our  subscribers  against 
listing  property  for  sale  with  any 
agency  asking  an  advance  listing  fee. 


The  Law  on  School  Age  of 
Pupils 

“I  would  like  to  know  what  the  school 
law  is  in  New  York  State  about  the  age 
that  children  must  go  to  school.  I  have 
three  children;  one  fourteen  years,  five 
months;  one  fifteen  years,  ten  months; 
and  another  nearly  eighteen.  I  need  them 
once  in  a  while  to  help  at  home  but  the 
teacher  and  principal  say  there  is  a  new 
law  for  this  year  that  all  children  be¬ 
tween  six  and  eighteen  must  go  to  school 
every  day  unless  they  are  sick.  One  of 
the  trustees  says  there  is  no  such  law.” 

The  compulsory  school  age  under 
present  law  is  from  seven  to  six¬ 
teen  years  of  age.  All  children  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen 
must  attend  school  regularly  whenever 
school  is  in  session.  Those  who  have 
reached  the  age  of  fourteen  may  leave 
school  for  employment  if  they  have 
completed  the  eight  elementary  grades. 
Such  children,  however,  must  obtain 
employment  certificates  to  be  entitled 
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to  leave  school  for  work.  You  should 
consult  with  your  district  superintend¬ 
ent  of  schools  who  can  give  you  full 
information  on  the  subject. 


Who  Makes  Stone  Ground 
Flour 

ONE  of  our  readers  has  asked 
whether  any  one  can  give  infor¬ 
mation  with  reference  to  old  fash¬ 
ioned  stone  ground  fioor.  In  case  any 
of  our  subscribers  know  where  this  is 
manufactured  we  will  be  very  glad  to 
pass  this  information  on  to  our  sub¬ 
scriber. 


Company  Makes  Refund  to 
Subscriber 

‘T  am  having  difficulty  with  the  - 

Candy  Company.  I  sent  them  an  order 
for  some  goods  which  I  was  to  sell  with¬ 
in  thirty  days.  I  could  return  them  with¬ 
in  that  time  if  I  could  not  sell  them.  I 
did  return  the  merchandise  and  have  not 
heard  from  them.” 

WE  immediately  sent  the  facts  to 
the  Company  and  found  that 
through  an  oversight  a  refund  had  not 
been  sent  to  our  subscriber.  We  were 
glad  to  report  to  our  subscriber  that  a 
check  was  going  forward  to  him  for 
the  full  amount  originally  sent  for  the 
goods. 


Consult  a  Physician 

“Do  you  recommend  the  Radio  Active 
Pad  which  is  advertised  to  cure  rheu¬ 
matism?” 

The  fact  that  radium  has  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  used  by  doctors  has  ap¬ 
parently  opened  a  fertile  field  for 
quacks.  We  recommended  to  our  sub- 


All  Pedigrees  Not  Equally 
Valuable 

“Can  you  give  any  information  regard¬ 
ing  the  International  Consolidated  Record 
Association  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.” 

WE  understand  that  this  Association 
is  run  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Jones  and  that 
they  register  animals  from  a  large 
number  of  breeds.  We  learn  that 
some,  at  least,  of  the  breed  associa¬ 
tions  do  not  recognize  registration 
papers  issued  by  the  International  Con¬ 
solidated  Record  Association  in  making 
out  pedigrees.  This  would  lead  us  to 
question  the  value  of  registration 
papers  given  by  this  Association. 


Money  Paid  to  A.  A.  Subscribers  During  Sept.,  1928 

Insurance  Indemnities 

Paid  to  September  1st . $I0S,095S4 

Paid  during  September .  3,129.26 


John  R.  Grtta,  Holcofflb,  N.  Y. . . $  10.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — sprains 

Tracy  Walker,  Ruihvilla,  Pa.. .  14.28 

Thrown  from  wagon— fractured  rib 

Mri.  Lela  Tiedeman,  MilUrtoa,  N.  Y. _  30.00 

Auto  skidded — fractured  ribs 

John  W.  Allnutt,  Gaitheriburg,  Md. _  14.28 

Thrown  from  wagon— injured  ankle 

Irving  Wasbbnrn,  Prattiburgb,  N.  Y. _  40.00 

Truck  overturned — fractured  ribs 

Lizzie  M.  Jone>,  Rummerfield,  Pa. _  20.00 

Auto  accident — bruised  hand 

Florence  K.  Allday,  Clymer,  N,  Y. _ 20.10 

Auto  collision — sprained  ankle 

Belle  M.  Allday,  Clymer,  N.  Y. _  14.28 

Auto  collision — bruised  leg 

Emil  J.  Koehler,  Rockville,  Conn. . .  20.00 

Auto  collision — scalp  wound  and  injuries 

Kti.  Nettie  M.  Baker,  Albion,  N.  Y .  22.80 

Auto  collision — scalp  wound  and  injuries 

JH.  M.  Baker,  Albion,  N.  Y. _  22.86 

Auto  accident — contused  body 

Geo.  M.  Dickhart,  Theresa,  N.  Y .  60.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — dislocated  shoulder 

Earl  M.  Rising,  Bridgewater,  N.  Y. _  100.09 

Auto  collision — fractured  scalp,  contusions 

Charles  E.  Severage,  Easton,  Md .  10.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — fractured  ribs 

Thomas  French,  Ellicott  City,  Md .  10.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — sprained  shoulder 

Joseph  M.  Burns,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. _  21.43 

Auto  collision — scalp  wound  and  cut  knee 

Melvin  D.  Kane,  Fly  Creek,  N.  Y. .  30.60 

Thrown  from  wagon — contused  muscles 

Solon  Russell,  Poland,  N.  Y... .  27.14 

Thrown  from  load  of  hay — fractured  radius 

Raymond  Scharf,  Candor,  N.  Y. _ _ _  20.00 

Auto  accident — cut  face  and  scalp 

Frank  L.  Flenny,  Burke,  N.  Y,.„. .  28.57 

Auto  collision — fractures  and  contusions 

John  J.  Farley,  Keene,  N.  Y . .  30.00 

Car  struck  auto — fractured  rib. 

Edward  C.  Smith,  Hurleyville,  N.  Y. .  10.71 

Struck  by  tractor — contusions 


$108,224.80 

Ava  E.  Pruden,  Beaver  Dam,  N.  Y .  40.00 

Auto  accident — sprained  ankle,  cut  lip 

Elsie  B.  Cook,  Mt.  Vision,  N.  Y. .  10.00 

Auto  accident — contused  body 

Leona  George,  N.  Java,  N.  Y .  10.00 

Auto  accident — injured  head,  back 

Margaret  George,  N.  Java,  N.  Y. . .  10.00 

Car  skidded — bruises  and  abrasions 

Donald  F.  Hillis,  Schenectady,  N.  Y . .  4.28 

Car  struck  by  trolley — cut  eyebrow 

Frederick  B.  Vail,  Bethel,  Conn. _  7.14 

Steering,  wheel  broke — bruised  leg 

Julias  Herman  Est.,  Corfu,  N.  Y. _  1,000.00 

Car  struck — mortuary 

Caroline  Gosell,  Meridale,  N.  Y. _  40.00 

Car  struck  truck— cut  tendon  of  leg 

Clarence  Lawson,  Ravena,  N.  Y. _  60.00 

Auto  wreck — arm  broken 

Lillian  Z.  Sbraccia,  New  York,  N.  Y. _  60.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — injured  knee 

Edwin  Wakefield,  Edmoston,  N.  Y. . . .  30.00 

Thrown  from  load  of  hay — sprained  elbow 

Roy  J.  Beemer,  Sussex,  N.  J . .  20.90 

Auto  overturned— lacerated  thigh 

D.  K.  Cutler,  Moravia,  N.  Y. . .  12.86 

Thrown  from  truck — contusions — sprains 

Willis  J.  Marsh,  Jasper,  N.  Y .  30.00 

Thrown  from  wagon— cut  eyelid,  bruises 

Donald  P.  Collins,  Troy,  N.  Y. _  45.71 

Bus  overturned — dislocated  arm 

Lawrence  F.  Dewey,  Candor,  N.  Y. _  60.00 

Auto  overturned — lacerated  legs 

Berry  Musiek,  Union  City,  Pa . .  42.86 

Thrown  from  load  of  hay — fractured  clavicle 

Ida  M.  Torrell,  N.  Albany,  Pa. _  20.00 

Auto  accident — contusions 

Miriam  Bilhy,  Deposit,  N.  Y. _  1,600.00 

Car  struck  sedan — mortuary 

Grover  Dellinger,  Frankfort,  N.  Y. _  30.00 

Struck  by  car — sprained  ankle 

H.  C.  Churchill,  Akron,  N.  Y. _ _  20.00 

Auto  collision — fractured  ribs 


$3,129.26 


Service  Bureau  Claims  Settled 


W.  B.  Hill,  Westford,  N.  Y, . . 

(Refund  from  mail  order  house) 

Mrs.  H.  G.  Andrews,  Gillet,  Pa. _ 

(Refund  on  merchandise) 

L.  A.  Damon,  New  Woodstock,  N.  Y.- 
( Returns  for  live  stock  sold) 

Isaac  Boise,  Marion,  N.  Y.. 


2.98 

2.95 

20.00 


109.00 


(Returns  for  berry  baskets  sold) 

Howard  Bliss,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. _  20.00 

(Debt  owed  by  town) 

Mrs.  George  W.  Loveall,  Pennsboro,  W.  Va.  7.50 

(Refund  on  unsatisfactory  merchandise) 

Mrs.  George  W.  Lovelal,  Pennsboro,  W.  Va.  7.50 

(Adjustment  on  dead  chicks) 

J.  A.  Guthrie,  Bristolville,  Ohio .  12.40 

(Refund  on  unsatisfactory  oil  burner) 


M.  C.  Hnnsinger,  Greene,  N.  Y. . . .  8.78 

(Returns  for  eggs  sold) 

Lester  D.  Pickett,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y . .  12.40 

(Refund  on  unsatisfactory  merchandise) 

M.  S.  Chase,  Rexville,  N.  Y. . .  S.OO 

(Returns  on  merchandise  sold) 

C.  S.  Wolford,  Port  Byron,  N.  Y.. _ _  7.82 

(Refund  on  returned  merchandise) 

Mrs.  David  Flynn,  Eagle  Bridge,  N.  Y _  35.83 

(Refund  on  unsatisfactory  merchandise) 

Mrs.  Eugene  Welch,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. _  100.00 

(Refund  on  unfilled  chick  order) 


$347.66 


General  Claims  Where  There  is  No  Money  Involved 


Collins  Bros.,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

(Registration  papers  on  heifer) 

W.  L.  Abbott,  Buskirk,  N.  Y. 

(Lighting  plant  repaired) 


Mrs.  B.  E.  Morrell,  Stanhope,  N.  Y. 

(Unsatisfactory  merchandise  replaced) 

E.  H.  Dunham,  Eaton,  N.  Y. 

(Egg  crates  returned  by  commission  merchant) 


Chicken  Thief  Rewards  Paid  During  September 

Joseph  Schiller,  27th  and  Federal  Sts.,  Camden,  N.  J.  -  $25.00 
Walter  Lohnes,  Hoosick  Falls,  N,  Y.  -  -  -  -  -  $25.00 


Total  $50.00 


Total  Paid  to  Subscribers  $3,526.92 


You  can  make  the  winter 
farm  chores  easier  to  do 
if  you  provide  good  bright 
lights  for  yourself.  There 
is  nothing  like  a  gas  lan¬ 
tern  to  throw  a  brilliant 
glow  of  light  in  dark  com¬ 
ers,  out  in  the  fields  or 
around  the  yard.  They 
are  convenient  to  use,  safe, 
last  for  many  years  and 
cost  practically  nothing  to 
operate.  Most  all  farmers 
now  have  one  of  them,  but 
you  should  have  another 
for  emergency  use. 

Come  to  a  “Farm  Service” 
store  and  ask  to  see  our 
gas  lanterns;  also  other 
lanterns  and  electric  sup¬ 
plies  of  all  kinds.  It  is 
the  place  to  buy  the  best 
in  lighting  equipment,  for 
you  will  be  sure  that  your 
money  will  bring  you  its 
utmost  in  value. 

There  is  one  of  our  stores 
near  you. 

Your  “Farm  Service”  Hardware  Men 


Oil  facts  for  farmers 


(No.  7) 


90%  of  the  tractor  manufacturers  relied 
on  Mobiloil  in  Nebraska  tractor  tests 


HERE  is  convincing  proof  of  Mobiloil 
superiority. 

Before  any  manufacturer  can  sell  trac¬ 
tors  in  Nebraska,  the  state  law  provides 
that  he  must  submit  a  stock  model  to 
the  Agricultural  Department  of  the 
State  University  for  a  series  of  exhaus¬ 
tive  tests. 

On  the  outcome  of  these  tests  rests 
more  than  permission  to  sell  tractors  in 
the  State  of  Nebraska.  The  results  are 
accepted  as  standards  of  tractor  perform¬ 
ance  throughout  the  United  States  and 
all  over  the  world. 

Naturally  the  manufacturers  take  every 
precaution  to  prevent  unnecessary  wear 
and  repairs.  Fuel  and  oil  consumption 
must  be  kept  at  a  minimum. 

And  for  these  tests — 90%  of  the  tractor 
manufacturers  relied  on  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil.  No  better  proof  of  Mobiloil 
quality  and  economy  could  be  asked. 


Actually  cheaper  to  use 

Mobiloil  may  cost  a  few  cents  more  per 
gallon.  But  farmers  frequently  find  that 
it  reduces  oil  consumption  from  15% 
to  50%. 

You  also  save  money  because  less  time 
is  lost  through  overheating  and  break¬ 
downs.  You  have  less  carbon  and  fewer 
repairs.  One  small  repair  resulting  from 
the  use  of  cheap  oil  may  cost  you  more 
than  a  whole  year’s  supply  of  Mobiloil. 

Substantial  discount 

For  a  season’s  supply  it  is  much  cheaper 
to  buy  in  the  5 5 -gallon  and  30-gallon, 
drums  with  convenient  faucets.  On  these 
large  containers  your  Mobiloil  dealer 
will  give  you  a  substantial  discount. 

Your  dealer  has  the  complete  Mobiloil 
Chart  which  tells  the  correct  grade  of 
Mobiloil  for  your  car,  tractor  and  truck. 
You  are  always  sure  with 


The  World’s  QuaUty  Oil 


Make  this  chart  your  guid< 

The  correct  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  for  engine 
lubrication  of  prominent  passenger  ears,  motor 
trucks  and  tractors  are  specified  below. 

The  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  are  indicated  by  the 
letters  shown  below.  “Arc.”  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
Arctic. 

Follow  winter  recommendations  when  temperatures 
from  32®  F.  (freezing)  to  0*  F.  (zero)  prevail.  Below 
zero  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic  (except  Ford,  Model  | 
T,  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “  E”). 

If  your  car  is  not  listed  here,  see  the  complete  Chart  at  ^  f 
your  dealer’s. 
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Allis  Chalmers  12-20. 

1  . 
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B 

A 
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A 

BB 
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BB 

A 

BE 

A 
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A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A  j 
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BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BE 

A 

BE 
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Caterpillar  Combine 

BE 

A 

**  {other  models] 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A  1 

Cletrac . 

BI 

A 

BE 

A 

BE 

A 

BE 

A 

E  B  . 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A  ; 
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BB 

A 

BE 

A 

BE 

A 

BE 

A  1 

Han  Parr . 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A  1 

BF 

A 

BE 

A 

BI 

1  A 

BI 

1  A  ' 

l^lcCormick  Deering 

BE 

A 

BE 

A 

BE 

A 

BE 

A 

Oil  Pull  . 

R 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A  •! 

Twin  City  12-20, 

t 

20-3 

BI 

5  A 

BI 

}  A  1 

{ether  models 

BE 

A 

BE 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A  b 

■  Wallis 

BE 

A 

BE 

A 

BI 

3  A 

BI 
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For  their  correct  lubrication,  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "C’ , 
“CC”,  or  Mobilubricant  as  recommended  by  complete 
I  Chart  available  at  all  dealers’. 


VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 


Mobiloil 


Look  for  the  red  Gargoyle  trade-mark 
on  the  Mobiloil  container 
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I  Visit  an  Historic  Home 

The  Story  of  the  Duanes  of  Duanesburg 


lared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr. 


I  SUPPOSE  our  stories  and  novels  of 
ante-bellum  days  are  responsible  for  the 
popular  conception  that  only  in  the  Old 
South  can  be  found  examples  of  a  wealthy, 
storied,  romantic  life  based  upon  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  land.  Personally  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  great  pillared  white  mansion 
and  the  beautiful  women  and  the  soft  footed, 

obsequious  black  retainers 
and  all  the  rest  of  the 
stage  property  stuff  which 
goes  with  the  convention¬ 
al  Southern  romance  has 
been  rather  overdone. 
This  is  not  to  deny  that 
“in  the  good  old  days  be¬ 
fore  the  War,  Sah,”  there 
were  certain  Southern 
families  who  owned  far 
stretching  acres  tilled  by 
docile  black  folk  and  big 
white  houses  at  the  end  of  tree  arched  avenues 
wherein  was  to  be  found  a  leisurely,  cultured 
life  and  where  hospitality  and  the  fine  art  of 
pleasant  living  found  its  most  perfect  ex¬ 
pression. 

But  this  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  here  in 
eastern  New  York  from  the  very  earliest 
Colonial  days  and  coming  down  until  a  period 
within  the  memory  of  living 
men  we  had  certain  great, 
hereditary  families  who  rec¬ 
koned  their  land  by  square 
miles  instead  of  acres  and 
who  in  their  Manor  Houses 
maintained  an  Old  World 
baronial  life,  founded  not 
on  negro  slavery  but  upon  a 
feudal  system  of  tenantry, 
which  was  as  impressive  as 
any  thing  that  could  be 
found  in  Old  Virginia  or 
the  Carolinas. 

This  feudal  system  of  land 
tenure  in  New  York  goes 
back  to  the  very  beginnings 
of  the  Dutch  occupancy  of 
the  Hudson  Valley.  Else¬ 
where  I  have  written  of  the 
great  baronies  which  were 
created  on  both  sides  of  the 
River — the  Mauritius  River 
as  it  was  at  first  called. 

Greatest  of  all  the  Pa- 
troon  families  were  the  van 
Rensselaers.  The  first  of 
the  name  in  this  country  was 
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Kiliaen  van  Rensselaer  and  in  his  lifetime  (as 
early  as  1637)  he  held  in  fee  simple  a  veritable 
principality.  Forty  eight  miles  it  ran  from 
east  to  west  and  twenty  four  miles  from  north 
to  south  and  with  in  its  bounds  were  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres.  It  com¬ 
prised  the  larger  part  of  what  is,  now  the 
counties  of  Albany  and  Rensselaer  and  until 
1686  even  the  land  on  which  the  thriving  town 
of  Albany  was  growing  up -belonged  to  the 
Patroon.^  To  the  north  lay  the  great  Schuy¬ 
ler  holdings  while  not  far  south  was  the  des- 
maine  of  the  Livingstons,  second  only  to  the 
van  Rensselaers  in  extent.  Scattered  along 
the  valley  and  running  out  on  Long  Island 
were  a  score  or  more  of  other  Manors.  Some 
historian  has  said  that  just  at  the  time  when 
the  feudal  system  in  Europe  was  about  to  fall, 
it  was  being  recreated  in  America. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  these  great 
landed  proprietors  were  more  than  mere  own¬ 
ers  of  vast  tracts  of  land.  In  addition  they 
were  possessed  of  certain  feudal  rights  and 
privileges.  The  Patroon  was  not  only  the 
owner  of  his  land  but  in  Colonial  days  he  was 
also  the  sovereign  of  his  tenantry.  By  virtue 
of  his  position  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  was 


“  .  .  .  Here  in  eastern  New  York  .  .  .  we  had  certain  great  hereditary  families  who 
reckoned  their  land  by  square  miles  and  who  in  their  manor  houses  maintained  an  old 
world  Baronial  life  as  impressive  as  anything  that  could  be  found  in  old  Virginia  or 
the  Carolinas.'* 


also  a  Judge  and  might  at  his  pleasure  hold 
“Court  Leet”  and  “Court  Barony.”  More¬ 
over  by  hereditary  right  (not  by  electioil)  he 
was  entitled  to  sit  in  the  Provincial  Legisla¬ 
tive  Assembly.  The  whole  system  was  the 
furthest  possible  removed  from  our  ideas  of 
Democracy. 

Surrounded  by  hundreds  of  tenantry  who 
were  always  poor  and  frequently  of  low  de¬ 
gree  socially,  these  great  families  kept  the 
state  of  kings.  They  represented  the  very 
summit  of  the  social  system  and  were  sepa¬ 
rated  from  their  tenants  by  an  unspeakable 
gulf.  With  the  instinctive  spirit  of  their  caste 
they  intermarried  mainly  among  themselves 
and  this  together  with  the  law  of  primogeni¬ 
ture  aided  them  in  keeping  intact  their  vast 
properties  through  the  generations. 

Nevertheless  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  on 
the  whole  they  were  neither  sluggards  nor 
spendthrifts.  As  a  matter  of  fact  out  of  all 
proportion  to  their  number  they  made  a  most 
astonishing  contribution  as  soldiers,  statesmen, 
scholars  and  men  of  affairs  throughout  the 
history  of  our  state  and  even  until  the  present 
time.  Of  the  four  men  who  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  in  behalf  of  the 
Colony  of  New  York  two  (Livingston  and 
Morris)  belonged  directly  to  this  privileged 
class  while  a  third  (Floyd) 
was  a  large  land  owner  or 
as  we  sometimes  say — a 
“Country  Gentleman.”  Some 
historian  with  a  taste  for 
epigram  has  declared  that 
the  two  most  distinguished 
families  of  America  are  the 
Livingstons  of  New  York 
and  the  Lees  of  Virginia — 
although  there  might  very 
easily  be  an  honest  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  when  it 
came  to  choosing  among  so 
many. 

From  the  old  (but  no 
longer  “sleepy”)  hamlet  of 
Duanesburg  eastward  to¬ 
ward  Albany  stretches  an 
undulating  ribbon  of  gray 
concrete  highway.  It  is  a 
part  of  that  imperial  road 
The  Great  Western  Turn¬ 
pike  which  has  been  a  much 
trodden  trail  since  Revolu¬ 
tionary  days.  In  these 
{Continued  on  Page  8) 
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HERE  YOUR  CLOTHES  COST  SO  MUCH  LESS 


You’d  better  be  thinking  of  a  new 
overcoat  this  year.  The  lines  have 
changed  so  much  that  last  year’s 
coat  looks  out-of-date.  Study  the 
lapels  on  the  double-breasted  style 
at  the  left,  above.  Distinctly 
different  from  former  models,  isn’t 
it?  And  the  single-breasted  box- 
overcoat  at  the  right — has  a 
smartness  and  snap  that  is  new! 
Some  mighty  fine  fabrics  in  these 
carefully  tailored  overcoats.  You’ll 
have  no  trouble  finding  a  pleasing 
pattern  and  color  in  the  many 
Coats  shown  you  at  a  J  C.  Penney 
Company  store.  And  you  can 


It’s  certainly  a  pleasure  to  buy  a  suit  at  a  J.  C.  Penney  Company 
store.  There’s  a  variety  to  choose  from — and  each  suit  seems  to 
have  character  to  it.  Look  at  that  one  illustrated  above,  at  the 
left — makes  a  man  look  well-dressed  and  in  style,  but  nothing 
“extreme”  about  it! 

In  the  center,  is  a  conservative  style,  for  the  solid  citizen.  Notice 
that  though  plain  it  has  gentlemanly  lines  and  looks  distinctive. 

On  the  right,  above,  is  a  suit  with  peak  lapels  for  the  young  man, 
— a  suit  with  mcfiVfcfua/ify.  Some  suits  are  priced  $19.75,  extra 
pants  $4.98;  some  are  $24.75,  extra  pants  $5.90;  others,  for  the 
younger  chap,  are  $14.75,  extra  pants  $3.98  and  $16.75,  extra 
pants,  $4.98, 


you  can  buy  a  hat  or  shoes 
yet  spend  no  more . . . 


at  the  J.  C.  Penney  Co.  store  nearest  you 


YOU’LL  be  surprised  when 
you  try  on  a  Fall  suit  or 
overcoat  at  a  J.  C.  Penney  Com¬ 
pany  store.  You’ll  ask,  “how 
can  this  store  sell  such  substan¬ 
tial,  good-looking  clothing  at  such 
low  prices?  ” 

It  is  because  we  purchase  men’s 
apparel  for  over  1000  stores. 
Their  combined  orders  obtain 
lower  prices. 

And  we  require  a  much  higher 
grade  of  clothing  than  you  are 


accustomed  to  find  at  our  prices. 

Also,  we  practice  the 
Golden  Rule 

All  the  savings  due  to  large-scale 
purchasing  power,  are  passed 
on  to  you!  That  is  how  we  have 
become  in  25  years,  the  largest 
group  of  department  stores  in  the 
world.  We  never  hold  a  “sale” 
— but  day  in  and  day  out,  you 
will  find  extra  fine  quality,  extra 
big  values  in  everything  we  sell. 


You  get  a  thrill  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  when  you  wear  a  hat 
like  this  ...  especially  when 
you’ve  saved  the  price  of 
the  hat  ($4.98)  in  the  value 
of  the  suit  you’ve  bought. 


There  is  something  about  a  double-breasted 
suit  that  seems  especially  smart.  Have  you 
ever  tried  one  on?  You  have  several  dark 
fabrics  to  choose  from  for  Fall, — plains,  di¬ 
agonals  and  shadow  stripes.  Some  are  priced 
$19.75,  others  $24.75, 


THE  GOLDEN  RULE 


— how  it  works  in  Business 


It  was  25  years  ago  that  I 
opened  the  first  of  our  stores. 
It  was  an  humble  little  shop  in  a 
small  Wyoming  town.  But  it 
grew  from  the  start  because  we 
did  unto  others  according  to  the 
Golden  Rule. 

We  gave  our  customers  con¬ 
sistently  better  merchandise.  Our 
business  prospered.  We  opened 
another  store — and  another. 

Today  we  are  the  largest  group 
of  department  stores  in  the 
world.  And  still  today,  when 
you  walk  into  a  J.  C.  Penney 
Company  store,  you  will  find 
the  same  eagerness  to  be  of 
service,  the  same  extra  good 
quality,  the  same  extra  big 
values.  Our  whole  success  has 
been  founded  on  the  principle  of 
growing  by  giving. 

(Signed) 


easily  suit  your  pocketbook  as  to 
price.  Three  price  groups — $14.75, 
$19.75  and  $24.75. 


Anywhere  in  the  United  States,  you  are  near  a 
J.  C.  Penney  Company  store 


New  York 

Amsterdam 

Auburn 

Corning 

Cortland 

Dunkirk 

Elmira 

Geneva 

Hornell 

Ithaca 

Kingston 

Little  Falls 


Massena 

Newark 

Newburgh 

Clean 

Oneonta 

Rome 

Watertown 

Pennsylvania 

Ambridge 
Beaver  Falls 
Bloomsburg 
Braddock 


Bradford 

Carlisle 

Chambersburg 

Clarion 

Coates  ville 

Donora 

Du  Bois 

Ephrata 

Franklin 

Greensburg 

Grove  City 

Hanover 

Indiana 


Jeannette 
Lancaster 
Lebanon 
Lock  Haven 
McKeesport 
Meadville 
Monessen 
Mount  Carmel 
Mount  Pleasant 
New  Kensington 
Oil  City 
Pittston 
Pottstown 


Punxsutawney 

Shamokin 

Sharon 

Shenandoah 

Somerset 

Stroudsburg 

Titusville 

Uniontown 

Warren 

Washington 

Waynesboro 

Williamsport 


J.  C.  PENNEY  COMPANY,  INC. 

Centralized  buying  for  over  1000  stores  enables  us  to  ojjer^you  the  opportunity  for  thrift. 
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Arrests  Follow  Exposure  of  Wiring  Scheme 

A.  A.  Service  Bureau  Representative  Helps  Uncover  Alleged  Fraud 


y  1*1^ KINGS  have  been  moving  rapidly  since 
I  the  American  Agriculturist  exposed 
^  X  the  methods  followed  by  electrical  wiring 
‘  contractors  in  signing  up  farmers  in  New 
ersey.  Since  the  first  article  was  written  one 
eek  ago,  the  president  of  the  Strand  Electrical 
firing  Company  of  Newark,  New  Jersey  has 
een  twice  arrested  on  the  charges  of  obtaining 
[oney  under  false  pretenses,  he  has 
jrfeited  $i,ooo  and  is  now  out  on 
ail  a  second  time — now  being  held 
iider  a  $2,000  bond. 

The  story  on  page  three  of  last 
eek’s  issue  of  the  American  Agri- 
ltturist  told  of  the  methods  fol- 
)\ved  by  the  Strand  Electric  Com- 
any.  It  was  largely  on  the  evidence 
nearthed  by  the  representative  of 
lis  paper  that  the  Salem  County  au- 
lorities  ordered  warrants  issued  for 
le  arrest  of  members  of  this  wiring 
rm.  Within  a  few  hours  after  the 
arrants  were  turned  over  to  the 
tate  police,  the  president  of  the 
ompany,  Solomon  Halpern  was  arrested  on  the 
treets  of  Pitman,  New  Jersey  by  Trooper  Lewis 
,  Borman  of  the  Malaga  Barracks.  He  was 
nmediately  given  a  hearing  in  the  small  cause 
iiurt  of  Justice  of  the  Peace,  William  Steele,  of 
;imer  and  held  under  $1,000  bail.  Not  being 
ble  to  raise  the  necessary  funds,  Halpern  stayed 
ithe  Salem  jail  for  nearly  two  days  until  a  bail 
ond  was  posted  by  his  counsel  Orvyl  Schalick, 
local  lawyer. 

The  hearing  was  set  for  Monday  evening, 
Ictober  15  at  eight  o’clock.  A  crowd  of  over 
ne  hundred  farmers,  many  of  whom  had  signed 
otes  unknowingly,  gathered  at  the  court  room 
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at  Pole  Tavern  to  testify  against  Solomon  Hal¬ 
pern.  It  was  not  until  ten  thirty  o’clock  that 
Lawyer  Schalick  and  his  client  put  in  their  ap¬ 
pearance  at  the  court  room.  In  the  meantime 
many  of  the  witnesses  had  gone  home  in  disgust 
at  this  apparent  lack  of  respect  of  the  court. 
After  waiting  one  and  a  half  hours  for  the  ap¬ 


pearance  of  the  prisoner.  Justice  Steele  called 
the  court  and  in  the  absence  of  Halpern,  de¬ 
clared  him  a  fugitive  Trom  Justice  and  ordered 
his  bail  forfeited.  In  the  course  of  the  prepar¬ 
ation  of  the  new  warrant  charging  Halpern  on 
another  offense,  they  put  in  their  appearance. 
Halpern  was  immediately  arrested  by  Trooper 
Borman  and  later  held  under  $2,000  bail  await¬ 
ing  a  later  hearing.  As  the  matter  now  stands 
Halpern  will  undoubtedly  be  handed  over  to  the 
Salem  County  Grand  Jury  for  indictment  at  the 
December  term  of  court. 

Since  the  American  Agriculturist  has  taken 
up  the  case  of  the  farmers  they  have  uncovered 


a  number  of  startling  facts  about  the  Strand 
Electric  Company.  We  find  they  have  signed 
up  approximately  $200,000  of  business  in  New 
Jersey  during  the  past  few  months.  It  is  alleged 
that  this  work,  while  of  only  fair  quality  has  cost 
the  farmer  about  three  times  its  real  worth. 
Farmers  in  isolated  places  have  been  signed  up 
where  there  is  not  a  chance  in  years  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  power  lines.  As  a  bait 
to  secure  the  business  it  is  alleged 
that  they  have  represented  them¬ 
selves  as  officials  of  the  power  com¬ 
pany. 

Information  uncovered  in  Burling¬ 
ton  County  showed  that  they  did  a 
lot  of  business  around  Moorestown, 
Mt.  Holly  and  other  towns  last 
spring.  It  was  also  learned  that 
through  the  prompt  action  of  the 
Burlington  County  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  working  in  cooperation  with 
County  Detective  Ellis  Parker,  the 
return  of  $12,000  of  notes  was  se¬ 
cured.  The  Burlington  County 
farmers  became  suspicious  and  refused  to  have 
the  houses  wired  after  signing  the  notes. 

Following  the  complaint  received  from  Charles 
PI.  Garrison  at  Elmer,  one  of  the  victims  of  the 
Strand  Electrical  Company,  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  made  a  searching  investigation  at 
their  offices  and  those  of  the  Mutual  Discount 
Corporation,  both  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  it 
was  learned  that  the  Strand  company  has  been 
doing  business  in  every  section  of  the  state.  It 
appears  that  this  company  has  been  skipping 
from  one  section  of  the  state  to  another,  securing 
contracts  from  unsuspecting  farmers  regardless 
{Continued  on  Page  12) 


Service  Bureau  Again  Proves  Worth 

The  American  Agriculturist  Service  Bureau  has  again  proven  its 
worth  in  the  exposure  of  the  unethical  methods  employed  by  the 
Strand  Electrical  Wiring  Company.  The  article  on  this  page  tells  the 
results  of  an  exposure  made  in  last  week’s  issue.  Mr.  Kirby  spent  a 
week  in  investigating  conditions  in  South  Jersey  and  in  cooperating  in 
every  possible  way  with  the  authorities  there. 

American  Agriculturist  has  not  only  investigated  this  scheme  hut  is 
prepared  to  stand  the  expense  of  legal  counsel  to  carry  this  case  to  a 
finish.  We  plan  to  keep  you  informed  of  its  developments.  This  is 
another  instance  of  the  need  of  carefully  reading  any  contract  or  agree, 
ment  before  affixing  your  signature. 


New  England  Markets  for  New  England  Farmers 

How  the  New  Selling  Plan  Works  for  Local  Producers 


Farmers  of  the  northeastern  states  have 
demonstrated  again  the  truth  of  the  old 
saying,  “Necessity  is  the  mother  of  in¬ 
vention.”  For  generations  these  farmers 
ave  traveled  along  on  the  principle  that  to  the 
^ew  England  farmers  belong  the  New  England 
larkets.  Then  came  modern  rapid  transporta- 
on  and  refrigeration,  and  New  England  pro- 
ucers  suddenly  awoke  to  find  their  markets 
coded  with  products  from  all  over  the  world, 
erishable  products,  too,  those  which  they  had 
onsidered  as  their  especial  monopoly.  More- 
ver,  these  outside  commodities,  while  no  better 
I  quality  than  the  home  grown  products,  were 
tiiformly  graded  and  packed  in  attractive 
rates  and  packages  so  that  con- 
umers  bought  them  in  preference  to 
)cal  stuff. 

Exactly  the  same  thing  is  happen- 
ng  in  all  of  our  eastern  states.  Out- 
iders  are  taking  the  markets  right 
ut  from  under  the  noses  of  eastern 
armers  because  they  are  grading 
lid  packing  and  labelling  their  stuff 
etter  than  we  are.  For  example, 
list  try  to  buy  an  eastern  apple  in 
e\v  York  City.  . 

But  farmers  in  New  England 
'Ore  wise  enough  to  realize  that 
langing  conditions  had  forced  them 
0  ‘‘fish  or  cut  bait.”  They  decided 
lat  while  fishing  was  all  right  for 
un,  they  preferred  to  stay  in  the 
arm  business,  and  that  to  do  so 
ley  must  act  to  save  their  markets. 

"hey  acted.  Here  is  what  they'  did. 

For  several  years  there  has  been 
I  New  England  an  organization 
'iiown  as  the  New  England  Council 


made  up  of  representatives  of  all  the  industries 
of  New  England,  including  farming,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  helping  her  maintain  her  supremacy  as 
a  great  agricultural  and  industrial  section.  The 
Council  has  been  an  active  leader  in  some  of  the 
most  progressive  movements  in  New  England  in 
recent  years,  as,  for  example,  its  support  of  the 
great  exposition  at  Springfield;  its  support  of 
the  farmers’  co-operative  purchasing  and  mar¬ 
keting  organizations;  and  its  help  of  the  4-H 
Clubs  and  other  boys’  and  girls’  work. 

It  was  to  this  Council,  therefore,  that  those 
turned  who  realized  that  something  more  must 
be  done  to  save  the  markets  for  New  England 
farmers.  We  suspect  that  the  one  who  was 


Harry  Lewis,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Rhode  Island,  and  Fred 
Waugh,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Markets  of  Massachusetts,  holding  a  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  new  marketing  seal  which  was  adopted  recently  at  a  con¬ 
vention  in  Boston, 


just  about  the  most  active  in  calling  attention 
to  this  problem  was  Massachusetts’  efficient  and 
beloved  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Dr.  Ar¬ 
thur  W.  Gilbert.  But  the  Commissioners  of 
Agriculture  in  the  other  New  England  states  and 
other  leaders  were  enthusiastic  and  helpful  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  plan.  The  New  England  Council 
was  quick  to  see  the  need  of  help  and  organized 
the  New  England  Marketing  Committee,  which 
was  to  work  through  the  State  Departments  of 
Agriculture  and  co-operative  agencies  and  studv 
the  whole  question  of  marketing  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  products,  and,  with  the  several  states,  agree 
upon  marketing  grades  and  standards  that  would 
be  identical  throughout  New  England. 

Commissioner  Gilbert,  in  answer 
to  our  question  about  this  new  mar¬ 
keting  plan,  writes : 

“After  a  detailed  study  for  several 
years  of  the  food  products  supplying 
our  JMassachusetts  markets,  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  outstanding  problem  in  market¬ 
ing  for  the  New  England  farmers 
to  solve  was  that  of  meeting  the 
competition  from  other  sections. 
(July  recentl}',  however,  has  it  been 
considered  a  serious  problem.  As 
long  as  crops  sold  readily  at  profita¬ 
ble  prices,  there  was  no  good  reason 
for  concern.  But  with  the  growth 
of  refrigeration,  competition  has  in¬ 
creased.  Between  1920  and  1925 
the  supply  of  vegetables  furnished 
by  Massachusetts  growers  in  several 
lines  fell  off  considerably.  Espec¬ 
ially  was  this  true  of  lettuce,  onions 
{Continued  on  Page  7) 
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Just  a  Little  Farm  Gossip 

WE  have  just  returned  from  a  1500  mile 
trip,  mostly  by  automobile,  in  the  heart  of 
the  A,  A.  country  in  New  York  and  Ver¬ 
mont.  Everywhere  the  fine  weather  has  aided 
farmers  to  get  the  fall  work  well  along.  About 
the  only  crops  left  are  apples,  potatoes,  cabbage, 
and  some  buckwheat  in  the  shock. 

You  have  all  heard  it  said  that  a  man  who 
cannot  grow  anything  else  always  turns  to  buck¬ 
wheat.  AVe  do  not  believe  this  is  quite  just,  and 
anyway  it  certainly  gives  us  a  comfortable, 
homey  feeling,  with  dreams  of  buckwheat  cakes, 
sausage  and  maple  sirup  yet  to  come,  to  see  a 
fine  old  field  of  buckwheat  in  the  shock  at  this 
time  of  year. 

Potato  digging  is  well  along.  There  is  a  heavy 
crop,  but  as  American  Agriculturist  has 
pointed  out  several  times  lately,  it  is  not  as 
heavy  as  was  at  first  predicted.  Prices  on  the 
farm,  where  there  is  any  sale  at  all,  range  from 
60  to  75  cents  a  bushel. 

The  man  with  cabbage  this  year  is  in  luck; 
$35  a  ton  is  commonly  offered  and  we  found 
some  examples  where  growers  were  being  of¬ 
fered  and  paid  $40  a  ton.  Prices  of  cauliflower 
also  are  very  high.  If  this  happened  every  year 
we  would  all  grow  these  products.  Probably 
everyone  who  can  will  next  year,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  the  prevailing  prices  might  be  about 
$5  a  ton. 

■  Not  in  years  has  it  been  as  dry  as  it  is  in  most 
sections  at  the  present  time.  This  makes  it  hard 
to  dig  potatoes  or  to  plow.  There  is  not  very 
much  fall  plowing  done  yet,  but  there  ought  to 
'be  plenty  of  time  for  it  between  now  and  the 
end  of  the  season. 

Pastures  are  showing  the  effect  of  the  dry 
weather  also  but  many  dairymen  are  offsetting 
this  by  pasturing  the  splendid  clover  after-feed 
in  the  meadows.  In  spite  of  this  good  meadow 
feed,  however,  it  seems  to  be  impossible  even 
with  a  liberal  use  of  a  good  grain  ration  to  keep 
the  cows  from  shrinking  in  production  when 
they  are  first  kept  in  the  barns  at  night. 

So  much  for  farm  conditions.  • 

We  cannot  close  these  observations  without 
saying  something  about  the  beauty  of  the  coun¬ 
try  at  this  time  of  the  year.  On  this  trip,  we 
traveled  extensively  in  Cayuga  and  Oswego 


Counties  and  then  through  part  of  Vermont  and 
across  old  Lake  Champlain  into  the  Adiron- 
dacks.  We  doubt  if  there  is  any  finer  or  more 
beautiful  combination  of  good  farm  lands  and 
mountain  scenery  in  the  world  than  in  this  east¬ 
ern  farm  country.  The  forests,  the  farms  and 
the  roadsides  are  radiant  with  all  the  multiple 
and  varying  colors  of  the  spectrum.  What  a 
privilege  to  be  alive  and  well  and  to  travel  or, 
better  still,  to  live  in  such  a  glorious  land! 


One  Solution  of  the  Trespass  Problem 

The  hunting  season  is  with  us  again,  and 
with  it  comes  all  of  the  problems  of  loss  and 
irritation  from  irresponsible  trespassers.  We 
have  just  returned  from  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  New  York  State  Conservation  Association, 
most  of  whose  members  are  fishermen  and  hunt¬ 
ers,  and  we  are  very  much  pleased  with  the  atti¬ 
tude  shown  by  this  sportsmen’s  organization 
toward  the  farmers  and  their  recognition  of  the 
farmers’  rights. 

As  a  usual  thing,  the  hunter  or  the  fisherman 
is  a  wholesome,  decent  gentleman,  intending  to  do 
the  right  thing.  The  fact  that  he  likes  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  hunting  or  fishing  in  the  great  outdoors 
is  an  indication  of  his  character.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly,  however,  there  is  a  small  minority  who  are 
not  real  sportsmen  who  cause  nearly  all  of  the 
trouble  and  put  all  hunters  and  fishers  in  a  bad 
light  with  farmers. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  large  number  of  farm¬ 
ers  themselves  like  to  hunt  and  to  fish.  They 
want  to  see  a  reasonable  amount  of  game  pre¬ 
served,  and  such  legislation  as  will  permit  walk¬ 
ing  and  hunting  across  lands  by  hunters  and 
fishermen  who  appreciate  the  privilege  enough 
to  be  careful  about  destroying  fences  or  crops, 
or  careless  shooting. 

We  have  suggested  to  the  sportsmen  the  need 
of  their  cooperating  in  helping  to  reprimand 
those  trespassers  who  violate  their  rights  and 
privileges,  and  this  suggestion  was  cordially  and 
even  enthusiastically  received  by  the  sportsmen. 
As  in  a  good  many  other  things,  better  results 
can  be  had  between  farmers  and  good  sports¬ 
men  than  by  legislation.  It  is  not  always  pos¬ 
sible  to  have  an  officer  around  to  enforce  the 
law.  There  is  a  much  better  chance  that  an  hon¬ 
est  sportsman  may  have  the  opportunity  to  pre¬ 
vent  damage  by  some  of  his  careless  fellows. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  need  for  farmers 
to  separate  the  sheep  from  the  goats  and  meet 
cooperation  and  good  intentions  half  way  by 
being  courteous  and  hospitable  to  the  better  class 
of  hunters  and  fishermen  who  show  by  their  acts 
that  they  appreciate  that  it  is  a  real  privilege  to 
be  on  the  farmers’  land. 


The  Sign  of  Protection 

EAD  Mr.  Kirby’s  stor}^  on  Page  3  showing 
how  American  Agriculturist  Service. 
Bureau  went  after  the  wiring  contractors  in 
New  Jersey,  and  then  you  will  see  why  we  say 
that  the  Service  Bureau  sign  is  the  “Sign  of 
Protection.” 

The  Privilege  of  Voting 

N  looking  over  the  reports  of  more  than  150 
farmers  who  have  been  nominated  for  the 
honor  of  Master  Farmer,  we  were,  interested 
to  note  that  practically  every  one  of  these  out¬ 
standing  farmers  and  citizens  had  not  failed  in 
many  years  to  vote  at  the  public  elections. 

Sometime  when  you  hear  some  individual  com¬ 
plaining  bitterly  about  conditions  in  general  and 
the  government  in  particular,  just  ask  him  if  he 
voted  at  the  last  election.  You  may  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  those  who  complain  the  loud¬ 
est  are  the  ones  who  usually  do  not  bother  to 
make  the  effort  to  vote. 

Often,  too,  we  hear  someone  say,  “Well  it  does 
not  make  any  difference  if  I  vote  or  not,  for  one 
vote  does  not  count.”  Suppose  all  of  us  acted 


on  the  same  assumption,  and  neglected  our  in¬ 
dividual  responsibility. 

Making  the  effort  to  vote  is  a  measure  of  our 
patriotism  and  of  our  appreciation  of  all  the 
struggles  and  sacrifices  that  have  been  made  bv 
our  forefathers  that  we  might  have  political  lib- 
erty.  Of  course  it  is  true  that  no  human  insti¬ 
tution  is  perfect ;  it  is  true  that  there  is  much 
to  condemn ;  of  course  there  is  much  inefficiency 
and  some  dishonesty  in  our  public  institutions. 
Nevertheless,  let  us  not  forget  that  with  all  of 
its  failings  our  system  of  government  is  the  best 
in  the  world  and  America  is  the  best  country  in 
which  to  live. 

Doing  our  duty  at  the  polls  is  the  least,  there¬ 
fore,  that  we  can  do  in  appreciation  of  our 
American  institutions  and  of  the  men  and  women 
who  made  them  possible. 

A  Modern  Columbus 

S  this  is  being  written,  Washington  and  New 
York  are  greatly  excited  over  the  arrival  of 
the  giant  dirigible,  the  Graf  Zeppelin  from 
Germany.  This  great  airship  is  778  feet  long. 
It  left  Germany  Dll  Thursday,  October  ii,  and 
arrived  at  Lakehurst  on  Monday,  October  15, 
making  the  roundabout  trip  across  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  of  6,300  miles  in  iii  hours  and  38 
minutes.  This  is  the  record  for  endurance  flight 
by  a  dirigible.  The  Graf  carried  a  crew  of  39 
and  19  passengers. 

Many  persons  believe  that  this  marks  another 
era  in  the  progress  of  flying.  We  doubt  it. 
Lighter  than  air  crafts  have  never  been  success¬ 
ful.  They  have  been  responsible  for  some  of 
the  greatest  tragedies  of  the  air  like  the  wreck 
of  the  Shenandoah  and  the  more  recent  exper¬ 
ience  of  General  Nobile  in  the  Arctic. 

Nevertheless,  this  should  not  detract  from  the 
daring  and  glory  of  the  passengers  and  crew 
who  have  just  sailed  6,300  miles  to  cross  from 
the  Old  World  to  the  New.  How  rapidly  the 
world  grows  smaller ! 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

HO  says  the  ladies  have  no  sense  of 
humor?  In  fact,  some  of  them  can  tell 
just  as  “big  ones”  as  the  next  one.  One 
of  them  writes  me  as  follows: 

“Your  chestnuts  amuse  me  very  much  each 
week  and  I  was  particularly  pleased  with  one 
of  your  last  ones.  It  made  me  think  of  some 
of  the  yarns  my  father  used  to  tell  us  girls 
when  we  were  small.  This  one  used  to  be  our 
favorite : 

“An  Irishman  fresh  from  the  old  country 
was  walking  along  a  dusty  road  when  he  saw 
a  farmer  hauling  pumpkins  with  a  team  of 
mules.  The  Irishman  had  never  seen  a  pump¬ 
kin  before  and  stopped  beside  the  fence  to  in¬ 
quire  what  they  were.  The  farmer  saw  that 
he  was  green,  so  he  said:  ‘Why,  them  things 
is  mule’s  eggs.’ 

“So  the  Irishman  asked  him  if  he  would  hatch 
him  a  young  mule  so  that  he  would  have  some¬ 
thing  to  ride. 

“  ‘Waal,’  said  the  farmer,  T  ain’t  got  much 
time,  but  I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ll  do.  I’ll  give 
you  one  of  the  eggs  and  you  can  take  it  over 
on  yonder  hill  and  hatch  it  yourself.’ 

“So  the  Irishman  took  the  pumpkin  to  the  top 
of  a  hill  and  sat  on  it.  He  sat  for  several 
days  and  finally,  becoming  tired  of  just  sitting, 
he  thought  he  would  have  a  smoke.  He  took 
out  his  pipe  and  lifted  his  leg  to  scratch  his 
match  on  his  overalls.  In  so  doing,  the  pump¬ 
kin  slipped  out  from  under  him  and  rolled  down 
the  hill  crashing  into  a  brush  pile  at  the  foot 
The  brush  heap  contained  a  stake  which  spht 
open  the  pumpkin  and  at  the  same  time  scared 
a  poor  little  rabbit  who  had  been  hiding  there. 
The  poor  Irishman  looked  down  and  saw  the 
rabbit  making  off  across  the  field  at  top  speed 
and  thinking  his  colt  wms  getting  away  fro^' 
him,  he  tried  to  whinny  like  a  horse  and  yelled- 

“  ‘Here,  coltie,  here’s  your  mama  I’  ” 
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Give  the  Farm  Boys  and  Girls 

Country  Life  Can  Be  Made  Fuller  for  the  Nation  s 


A  SQUARE  deal  for  farm  boys  and 
girls  is  simply  giving  them  an  equal 
chance  with  children  in  the  cities ;  an 
equal  chance  to  play,  to  read ;  an  equal 
diance  for  music,  for  health  and  for  religion ; 
a  chance  to  have  their  own  organizations  or 
clubs. 

Every  father  or  mother  living  on  a  farm  is 
ready  to  debate  with  all  who  come  that  the  coun¬ 
try  is  a  better  place  in  which  to  raise  children 
than  the  city, 

A  farm  lad  in  Ohio  had  some  pet  pigeons. 
His  father  became  angry  one  day,  took  the  old 
shot  gun  and  killed  all  of  the  boy’s  pets,  the 
next  day  the  boy  ran  away  from  home.  No 
doubt  this  father  thinks  his  was  a  wayward  son. 
The  mother  may  be  singing  “Oh,  where  is  my 
wandering  boy  tonight?”  But  let  me  ask  you, 
was  this  particular  Ohio  farm  a  good  place  to 
raise  children  ?  A  better  place  than  the  city  ? 

A  Four  Year  Old  Partner 

Riding  along  the  road  in  Michigan  one  day 
saw  the  name  of  a  farm  painted  on  a  big  red 
barn.  Underneath  the  name  were  the  words. 
"Jas.  Robb  and  Son,  Proprietors”.  I  supposed 
of  course  that  old  man  Robb  had  retired  out 
there  on  his  farm  instead  of  moving  into  town 
and  spending  his  closing  years  whittling  up  dry- 
goods  boxes.  But  no,  1  learned  to  my  surprise 
that  he  was  scarcely^  thirty.  His  son  was  only 
four. 

“Why  did  you  paint  that  sign  up  there,  Mr. 
Robb?”,  I  asked. 

“Well,  perhaps  I  shouldn’t  have  done  that”, 
he  began  apologetically,  “but  1  thought  as  my 
boy  grew  up  and  looked  at  that  sign  each  day  1 
just  wanted  him  to  know  that  he  was  a  partner 
with  me  on  this  farm.” 

Do  you  think  this  Michigan  farm  is  a  good 
place  to  raise  children  ?  It  all  depends  upon  who 
lives  on  the  farm,  doesn’t  it?  Not  upon  whether 
a  child  grows  up  in  the  country  or  in  the  city. 

There  are  certain  things  that  every  farm  home 
and  every  country  community  should  have  in  or¬ 
der  to  give  the  farm  boys  and  girls  an  equal 
chance,  a  square  deal.  One  of  the  first  of  these 
is  a  school  playground. 

More  for  Cemeteries  Than  Playgrounds? 

I  was  in  a  community^  recently  where  the 
school  patrons  said  they  couldn’t  afford  to  buy  a 
swing.  No,  they  just  could  not  afford  to  build 
a  school  playground.  Nearby 
was  a  large  well-kept,  beauti¬ 
ful  cemetery.  Could  they  be 
more  concerned  for  the  dead 
than  for  the  living!  This 
sounds  strange.,  yet  does  not 
the  average  rural  community 
give  more  space  to  cemeteries 
than  to  playgrounds? 

A  three-swing  outfit  ten 
feet  high  made  of  steel  pipe, 
with  ball  bearing  swings  only 
costs  fifty  dollars  and  will  last 
fifty  years.  It  is  fool-proof, 
accident-proof,  r  u  s  t-proof, 
hut  more  than  this,  it  will  pro¬ 
vide  good  healthful  exercise 
for  the  children  and  these 
children’s  children.  Any  dis¬ 
trict  school  trustee  can  spend 
fifty  dollars  for  such  equip¬ 
ment  without  any  special  vote 
of  the  district.  As  a  rule  he 
is  willing  to  do  this,  if  tie 
knows  the  school  patrons  want 
it.  So  tell  him  you  want  it. 

A  good  strong  two-board 
see-saw  with  pipe  frame  cati 
he  bought  for  thirty  dollars, 
only  the  pi 
automobile 
giving 
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entire  rural  school  long  after  the  automobile  has 
been  in  the  junk  pile. 

Another  thing  that  small  children  need  is  a 
play  room  or  a  play  corner.  Most  farm  houses 
are  large — too  large.  We  used  to  show  off  by 
building  big  houses,  now  we  do  it  by  buying  big 
automobiles.  At  any  rate  most  farm  houses 
have  an  extra  room  that  could  be  fitted  up  for 
a  play  room.  In  the  winter  a  corner  in  the 
warm  living  room  could  be  set  aside  for  the  ex¬ 
clusive  use  of  the  small  children.  Why  shouldn’t 
farm  homes  have  as  many  play  rooms  for  chil¬ 
dren  as  guest  rooms  for  company? 

One  mother  who  seemed  anxious  and  troubled 
most  of  the  time  about  her  furniture  once  made 
the  remark,  “I  often  wish  I  just  had  an  electric 
sign  that  would  flash  on  and  off  the  words, 
‘Don’t  do  that’  or  ‘Keep  your  feet  off  that  couch’. 
I’m  sure  I  say  that  to  the  children  a  hundred 
times  a  day.” 

What  we  take  care  of  we  keep.  If  mother 
cares  for  her  furniture,  she  will  keep  it  a  long 
time.  If  we  care  for  the  children’s  play,  on  the 
other  hand,  they’ll  love  their  home  and  stay  by  it. 
We  won’t  need  so  many  speeches  on  “How  to 
keep  boys  on  the  farm.”  Let’s  provide  a  play 
room  in  the  house  for  the  children. 

A  Library  on  Wheels 

Another  way  to  give  farm  boys  and  girls  a 
square  deal  is  to  provide  a  rural  or  travelling  li¬ 
brary.  New  York  City  has  nearly  three  million 
volumes.  There  is  not  a  child  in  the  Bronx  but 
has  adequate  library  facilities.  Buffalo  has  hall 
a  million  books.  Counties  having  large  cities 
have  libraries  every  where.  Only  13  per  cent  of 
the  population  of  Erie  County,  where  Buffalo  is 
located,  is  without  library  facilities.  Seventy 
five  per  cent  of  Albany  County  has  free  access 
to  libraries.  Yet  when  one  gets  to  the  rural 
counties  it  is  a  different  story.  Look  at  some 
of  the  rural  counties  in  New  York  State  and  see 
the  large  percentage  of  the  population  that  is 
without  library  service. 

The  solution  to  this  problem  is  the  book  truck, 
the  county  library  on  wheels.  Monroe  County 
has  a  large  truck  of  this  kind  fitted  up  with 
shelves  full  of  books.  It  goes  to  every  rural 
community  as  efficiently  as  the  rural  mail  car- 
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riers  go.  The  county  library  is  simply  the  rural 
free  delivery  of  books.  It  is  the  most  efficient 
method  of  giving  farm  boys  and  girls  an  equal 
opportunity  to  read  the  world’s  best  literature. 

Chemung  County,  where  Elmira  is  located,  has 
a  county  library  and  last  year  distributed  39,000 
books  to  country  homes.  Tompkins  County  has 
recently  organized  its  county  library  for  its  rural 
people.  The  cost  to  the  county  is  only  seven 
cents  per  person  to  operate  this  book  truck  and 
pay  this  trained  librarian.  Why  should  not 
every  county  give  every  rural  boy  and  girl  free 
access  to  good  books?  Let  us  move  forward  in 
organizing  county  libraries. 

Equal  Opportunity  for  Health 

In  the  matter  of  health,  we  have  always 
believed  that  the  country  was  far  ahead  of  the 
city.  Yet  our  health  authorities  tell  us  that  the 
death  rate  in  the  city  is  steadily  declining  while 
in  the  country  it  is  remaining  stationary.  It  is 
only  fair  to  say  that  health  measures  are  being 
given  attention  everywhere,  now  as  never  before. 
The  common  drinking  cup  and  the  older  roller 
towel,  disease  spreaders  of  many  a  rural  school, 
are  now  giving  place  to  the  drinking  fountain  or 
to  individual  cups  and  paper  towels.  School 
houses  are  being  remodelled  and  properly  lighted. 
Elome  bureau  units  and  school  superintendents 
have  been  promoting  the  hot  school  lunch.  County 
and  school  nurses  are  making  great  improve¬ 
ments  in  health  education.  The  Red  Cross  of 
Broome  County  ernploys  two  trained  workers 
who  give  all  of  their  time  to  the  teaching  of 
nutrition  in  the  rural  schools.  We  can  be  en¬ 
couraged  in  our  progress  in  rural  health. 

Not  Forgetting  Religious  Education 

A  rural  boy  or  girl  should  have  an  equal  op¬ 
portunity  with  city  children,  not  only  in  play, 
in  reading,  in  music  and  in  health  education,  but 
likewise  in  the  field  of  religious  education.  Most 
cities  now-a-days  have  classes  in  religion  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  public  schools.  This  move¬ 
ment  of  week-day  religious  instruction  began  in 
Gary,  Indiana,  back  in  1914  had  a  mar¬ 

velous  growth  all  over  the  United  States.  Day- 
ton,  Ohio,  last  year  had  13,000  pupils  excused 
for  one  hour  a  week  from  the  public  schools  for 
classes  in  religion.  Rochester  was  the  first  New 
York  city  to  start  such  a  program.  Justice 
Staley’s  decision  as  of  April  26,  1928  gave  great 
impetus  to  the  movement  in  New  York  State. 

Practically  every  city  now 
has  such  classes  regularly. 
But  what  about  the  farm 
youth  ? 

The  average  child  who  at¬ 
tends  his  Sunday  School  reg¬ 
ularly  still  gives  about  four¬ 
teen  times  as  much  of  his  time 
to  a  subject  like  arithmetic  or 
geography  as  he  gives  to  the 
Bible  or  religion.  It  may  be 
that  arithmetic  or  geography 
is  fourteen  times  as  important 
as  religion  or  the  Bible,  but 
most  of  us  would  not  admit 
it.  If  they  are  equally  im¬ 
portant,  more  time  certainly 
should  be  given  to  religious 
education.  This  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  excusing  tlie  chil¬ 
dren  for  one  hour  a  week  on 
school  time  to  go  to  a  nearby 
church  or  home  for  this  re¬ 
ligious  instruction. 

Each  boy  and  girl  should 
have  a  chance  to  belong  to 
something,  to  some  organiza¬ 
tion  all  his  own,  with  officers, 
a  president,  a  vice-president, 
and  someone  to  record  the 
minutes  and  collect  the  dues. 
(Continued  on  Page  6) 


tires.  It  will  be 
j  oy  and  health  to  an 


Winners  in  a  recent  hand  mowing  contest  at  the  University  of  New  Hampshire. 
From  left  to  right  their  names  are  John  Perley,  Goffstown,  N.  H.  who  won  fir^ 

Louis  Morrell,  Canterbury,  N.  H.,  second;  Miss  Helen  Barnaby  of  North  Danville, 
N.  H.,  third;  and  George  Mores,  who  received  honorable  mention  because  of  hts  age, 
84  years.  Hand  work  on  the  farm  of  yesterday  was  monotonous,  tiring  and  uninter¬ 
esting,  but  how  they  could  walk  through  a  field  of  heavy  grass,  l<^y\ng  an  even  swat  i 
behind  them.  There  are  few  left  with  the  old  hand  mowing  skill  and  fewer  yet 
are  the  good  scythes  with  just  the  right  “hang.” 
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Build,Equip, 
Ventilate  a 
Barn,  Hog 
Poultry  House 


N 


Labor'savlziff  <Salr7  barns 


FORTHESE  BOOKS 
AND  SAVE  MONEY 


If  you  want  to  save  money 
when  you  build  or  remodel. 
If  you  want  to  cut  lumber  and 
building  costs.  If  you  want  to 
get  the  most  convenient  and 
practical  farm  buildings.  If 
you  want  the  kind  of  build¬ 
ings  you  have  longed  for  (with¬ 
out  mistakes)  then  send  the 
coupon  below.  Don’t  build, 
remodel,  equip  or  ventilate  any  Barn,  Hog  or  Poultry 
House  on  your  farm  imtil  you  get  our  FREE  Books. 


Time-saviDir  mone7<mak!nff  boar  booses 
—poultry  bouses 


These  Free  Books  also  tell  all  about  Jamesway  Stan¬ 
chions,  Drinking  Cups,  Litter  Carriers,  etc.,  for  Cow 
Barns;  Pens,  Troughs  and  Ventilation  for  Hog  Houses; 
Feeders,  Nests,  Waterers,  Incubators,  Brooders  and 
Complete  Poultry  Houses.  A  full  line  of  labor-saving, 
cost-cutting  equipment  for  the  cow,  sow  or  hen. 


Mail  Coupon  Today  £■■■■ 


It  has  taken  Jamesway  Engineers  20  years  to 
learn  how  to  make  these  short  cuts  to  give  you 
the  best  farm  buildings  and  equipment  for  the 
least  cost.  With  these  2  Books  in  30  minutes 
you  can  get  the  benefit  of  what  it  has  taken  us 
20  years  to  develop.  Fill  out  and  mail  the  cou¬ 
pon  to  our  office  nearest  you.  Do  it  now. 


,,  uept.  .  , 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.  Elmira,  N.  Y.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Please  send  me  your  New  Jamesway  BOOK.  I  am 
interested  in 


□  BnildingDRemodelingDEquippingD  Ventilating 

□  Cow  Bam  □  Horse  Bam 

□  Hog  House  □  Poultry  House 


James  Manufacturing  Co. 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Elmira,  N.  Y.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Name . . 

Post  Office . . . . . . 

R.  F.  D . State . 


HERCOMITE  WILL  HELP  YOU  TO  MAKE 

MORE  MONEY. 


an  unprofitable  farm  has  been  made  into  a  paying 
property  by  the  use  of  Hercomite. 

No  land  can  work  for  you  properly  if  it  is  covered  with  rocks 
and  stumps,  strangled  with  a  hard  subsoil  or  soggy  with  un¬ 
drained  swamps. 

All  your  land  will  work  for  you  twenty-four  hours  a  day  if  yon 
give  it  a  chance.  Clear  it  and  keep  it  in  healthy  condition  with 
the  help  of  Hercomite. 

Sign  and  mail  the  coupon  printed  below  and  we  will  send  you 
free,  a  copy  of  "Hercules  Dynamite  on  the  Farm.”  This  book  will 
tell  you  about  the  many  uses  of  dynamite  on  the  farm  and  in  the 
orchard.  You  should  have  this  book — you  can’t  get  it  too  soon. 

Sign  and  mail  the  coupon  today. 


miiCULES  PCmDERjCOMPANY 

(iNCOtiFOI^ATED) 


913  Market  Street,  Wilmington,  Delaware 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  "Hercules  Dynamite  on  the 
Farm.” 


and  Addreas 


1801 


FOR  SALE 


Accredited  pure  bred  Holstein  herd  of  forty-five  head, 
negative  to  the  blood  test  for  abortion.  There  are 
twenty-seven  milking  cows  and  fifteen  head  of  young 
stock.  Herd  aw-arded  fourth  place  for  butterfat  pro¬ 
duction  in  a  state  wide  conte.st  among  1,300  dairy  herds. 
For  further  particulars  address 


Schoharie 


W.  S.  DUNN, 


N.  Y. 


CORN  HUSKERS 


that  vrill  husk  a  bushel  a  minute.  Send  for  literature. 

CHICOPEE  CORN  HU5KER  CO.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


OTt AWA  Log  Saw 


“CBEArESTOffEir 

eVER  MADE 


,  RVTS  THfS 

/OTTAWA 

'  TowQfticfoti  roo 


Mafr  A  Wood  is  yalnable.  Saw  15  to 

IfMmCjr  ♦  20  cords  a  day.  Does  more 


\  than  10  men.  Ottawa  easily  operated  by  man  or  boy, 

Of  - ' - 


Palls  trees  — saws  limbs.  Ose  4-ho,  engrine  for  other 
vrork.  30  DAYS  TRIAL. .  Write  today  for  FREE  book.  Sbipp^ 


- - - - - ly  1^.  . 

from  factory  or  nearest  of  10  branch  nooses. 


OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.,  801  -W  Wood  Street,  Ottawa,  Kansas 
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Farm  and  Home  Talk 


Long  Evenings  Are  Here  Again 


M.  C.  Barritt 


IT  is  mid-October 
and  our  early  and 
fall  fruit,  which  was  our  main  crop 
this  year,  is  all  harvested  and  the  or¬ 
chards  cleaned  up.  Our  late  and  win¬ 
ter  fruit  is  very  light  this  year  and 
will  not  take  long  to 
harvest.  On  this  ac¬ 
count  and  because 
cabbage  is  late,  we 
do  not  seem  to  be  in 
the  usual  rush  to  get 
the  work  done  before 
snow  flies.  Last  week 
the  weather  was 
warm— too  warm  for 
comfort.  This  warm 
wave  however,  has 
now  resulted  in  good 
rains  and  cooler  weather  with  a  touch 
of  frost. 

This  tang  of  fall  and  winter  in  the 
air  together  with  the  shorter  days  and 
long  evenings,  make  the  open  fireplace 
attractive  again.  There  is  something 
about  the  snap  and  glow  as  well  as 
the  thrown  out  heat  of  the  old  apple 
wood  that  makes  a  fireplace  more  than 
a  means  of  warmth.  It  is  not  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  furnace  except  in  early 
fall  and  late  spring  when  a  roaring 
fire  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  until  the  sun  warms  up  the  air 
does  relieve  the  coal  bin  a  bit.  Neither 
are  the  furnace  nor  the  kitchen  stove 
substitutes  for  the  fireplace.  They 
lack  the  lively  snap,  the  cheery  glow, 
the  active  warmth  that  seems  to  reach 
out  to  one.  And  what  a  consumer  of 
old  apple  trees  this  fireplace  is! 

As  I  watch  the  logs  melt  away,  I 
think  of  the  record  of  production  of 
these  old  trees.  My  father’s  books  and 
mine  show  that  we  have  sold  apples 
from  these  trees  every  year  since  1849. 
But  they  have  served  their  time — a 
double  usefulness — and  I  have  no  re¬ 
grets  to  see  them  melt  away  to  white 
ashes,  which  by  the  way  will  go  on  the 
cabbage  seed  bed  next  spring — another 
use. 

Time  for  Reading 

This  time  of  year  too,  always  brings 
hack  the  old  love  for  reading  books. 
The  long  evenings  afford  the  oppor¬ 
tunity.  The  shorter  days  of  work  and 
the  approaching  end  of  the  season 
leave  one  less  weary  and  with  more 
of  a  desire  to  read  and  the  fireplace 
is  not  completely  enjoyed  without  the 
big  chair  and  the  books  and  magazines. 
I  often  wonder  how  many  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  subscribers  are 
readers  of  books  and  have  special  read¬ 
ing  interests  from  time  to  time.  Some 
people  read  chiefly  or  only  what  comes 
to  hand,  newspapers  with  their  fleeting 
and  often  unimportant  news,  story 
magazines  and  special  articles  which 
arouse  an  interest,  or  novels  to  pass 
away  the  time.  Others  have  a  special 
subject  of  current  interest  which  they 
follow  through. 

During  the  summer  I  have  been 
reading  a  number  of  books  on  modern 
Russia  and  I  am  sure  that  I  have  ac¬ 
quired  a  much  better  understanding  of 
that  amazing  country  and  the  great 
experiment  in  living,  industry  and  gov¬ 
ernment  now  going  on  there.  And  now 
I  am  beginning  to  read  again  all  I  can 
find  on  the  early  history  of  New  York, 
especially  of  western  and  central  New 
York.  I  am  led  to  this  reading  of 
course,  by  the  coming  anniversary 
celebration  of  the  Sullivan  Expedition 
against  the  Iroquois  which  opened  up 
this  great  region. 

In  this  connection  I  must  again  men- 
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tion  Monroe  County’s 
traveling  library  and  | 
how  much  we  appreciate  it.  Every 
county  should  have  one.  This  Wg 
book  truck  comes  to  us  once  in  about 
six  or  seven  weeks  bringing  all  the 
book  facilities  of  a  great  city  to  our 
doors.  Last  Monday  when  it  made  its 
regular  call  at  this  farm,  which  is  the 
neighborhood  stopping  point  for  the 
truck,  six  families  returned  more  than 
thirty  books  and  took  as  many  away 
for  another  month’s  reading.  By  writ¬ 
ing  in  advance  we  can  order  and  have 
delivered  on  the  next  trip  almost  any¬ 
thing  we  might  want.  It  certainly  is 
a  wonderful  service. 

Apple  prices  have  been  well  main 
tained  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  this 
fruit  is  picking  rather  better  than  an 
ticipated.  The  market  is  steady  and 
fairly  strong  at  moderately  good  prices. 
Drop  apples  are  bringing  about  75 
cents  per  hundred-weight.  There  is 
comparatively  little  A  grade  fruit  being 
packed.  Probably  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  whole  crop  has  been  sold  to  can- 
ners  and  dryers.  Of  the  remainder 
nearly  two-thirds  is  being  packed  un¬ 
classified. 


Cabbage  Price  Slumps 


Cabbage  prices  on  the  other  hand 
have  suffered  a  slump.  A  week  ago 
prices  rose  to  $35  and  even  $40  per 
ton.  This  resulted  in  such  heavy  load¬ 
ings  that  along  with  warm  weather, 
the  price  slumped  almost  ten  dollars 
per  ton.  In  fact,  local  quotations  are 
now  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  dollars 
per  ton.  I  think  this  is  temporary 
however.  Wisconsin  cabbage  has  been 
selling  for  ten  to  fifteen  dollars  less 
than  New  York  cabbage  and  shipments 
from  the  west  have  with  their  lower 
prices  limited  the  distribution  of  New 
York  Domestic  cabbage  to  eastern  mar 
kets.  The  Wisconsin  crop  of  Danish  is 
light  as  well  as  New  York’s  crop  and 
with  the  cleaning  up  of  Domestic  cab¬ 
bage,  the  more  orderly  loading  and 
normal  storage  prices  should  at  least 
come  back  to  the  former  high  point.— 
Hilton,  N.  Y.,  October  14,  1928. 


Give  Farm  Boys  and  Girls  a 
Square  Deal 

{Continued  from  Page  5) 


City  youths  have  such  clubs  every¬ 
where.  Scouts  are  well  cared  for  in 
every  city,  but  not  so  in  the  country. 
In  one  survey  of  farm  youth  in  a  New 
York  State  county  it  was  found  that 
only  14  per  cent  of  the  girls  were  scouts 
and  only  7  per  cent  of  the  boys.  Junior 
church  organizations  are  seldom  found 
in  the  country.  This  same  survey  re¬ 
vealed  only  one  per  cent  belonging  to 
the  Junior  Christian  Endeavor.  The 
Four-H  Clubs  fill  a  great  need  in  the 
lives  of  farm  youth.  They  provide  the 
desired  club  and  also  satisfy  that  ini' 
portant  desire  for  creative  activity.  Yet 
only  one-third  of  our  New  York  coun¬ 
ties  have  Four-H  Club  agents.  The 
other  two-thirds  are  denying  the  farm 
boys  and  girls  “a  square  deal.” 

If  these  things — play,  health,  books, 
religion,  organizations — are  provided, 
how  satisfying  for  boys  and  girls  farm 
life  is!  Here  they  find  space  to  grow, 
to  work  and  to  play.  Here  is  Nature, 
to  explore  and  to  love.  Here  is  work, 
to  share  with  the  united  family.  Here 
is  life,  country  life,  that  builds  strong 
character.  Let  us  give  our  farm  hoys 
and  girls  a  square  deal,  for  they  are  the 
real  aristocracy  of  the  nation. 


When  housing  the  pullets  separate 
them  according  to  their  development. 
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llVew  England  Markets  For 
New  England  Farmers 

{Continued  from  Page  3) 

I  and  strawberries.  The  shipments  of 
produce  from  other  sections  came  in 
well  graded  and  packed  attractively. 

Our  competitors  studied  the  market 
and  gave  consumers  a  product  that 
[satisfied  them. 

Uniform  Label  Adopted 

“Since  1926  all  states  but  New 
[Hampshire  have  passed  the  necessary 
legislation  and  established  grades  on  a 
number  of  products.  It  is  expected 
that  New  Hampshire  will  soon  pass  the 
required  legislation.  To  identify  these 
products,  the  states  are  combining  on 
label  which  will  be  used  throughout 
[New  England  and  will  advertise  these 
products.  At  present  the  combined 
orders  for  the  labels  amount  to  about 
1 2,000,000. 

"To  us  this  work  has  been  tremend¬ 
ously  important,  and  we  believe  the 
results  will  be  far-reaching.” 

The  label  pictured  on  Page  3  has 
been  used  by  a  very  large  number  of 
j  producers  throughout  New  England 
this  year  and  is  now  a  common  sight 
in  all  the  larger  New  England  markets. 

I  Vermont  producers,  famous  the  world 
over  for  the  production  of  maple  pro¬ 
ducts,  have  adopted  this  official  label 
in  large  quantities  for  maple  sirup  and 
sugar.  Also,  in  Vermont  standards  are 
under  consideration  for  eggs,  potatoes 
and  apples. 

Producers  Present  a  Unified 
Front 

In  Maine,  the  apple  law  has  been 
brought  into  harmony  with  the  official 
United  States  grades  and  standards  for 
eggs  and  will  probably  be  promulgated 
soon.  In  Rhode  Island,  grades  have 
been  established  for  apples  and  eggs, 
and  are  being  framed  for  bunched 
radishes,  bunched  beets,  bunched  car¬ 
rots,  arid  bunched  turnips.  In  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  asparagus,  carrots,  beets,  tur¬ 
nips,  radishes,  celery,  strawberries  and 
eggs,  and  several  other  products  have 
been  standardized. 

In  other  words.  New  England  pro¬ 
ducers,  under  the  splendid  leadership 
of  the  different  Departments  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  marketing  organizations 
are  getting  their  products  in  shape  so 
that  their  high  quality  can  be  recog¬ 
nized  at  a  glance  in  any  market.  The 
rules  and  regulations  are  such  that  the 
New  England  market  label  denoting 
quality  and  pack  cannot  be  applied  un¬ 
til  the  product  has  met  all  of  the  ex¬ 
acting  conditions. 

Other  Steps  in.  the  Program 

The  establishment  of  the  marketing 
label  is  only  part  of  the  New  England 
Council  Agricultural  Committee’s  Farm 
Marketing  Program.  There  are  six 
steps  in  this  program.  The  first  four 
had  to  do  with  the  securing  of  legis¬ 
lation  permitting  the  Commissioners  of 
Agriculture  to  establish,  promulgate, 
supervise  and  police  official  grades  and 
the  use  of  the  New  England  label. 

The  Committee  is  now  engaged  in 
the  fifth  step  of  getting  out  information 
about  the  grades  and  standards  among 
New  England  farmers,  with  a  view  to 
securing  speedy  adoption  of  the  grades 
and  the  label  by  the  producers  them¬ 
selves.  Granges,  agricultural  colleges, 
extension  services,  farm  bureaus  and 
many  other  organizations  and  individ¬ 
uals  are  all  cooperating. 

The  sixth  step  in  the  program  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  thorough  survey  of  the 
economics  of  New  England  farm  mar- 
keting  especially  with  reference  to  the 
lypes  of  organization  best  suited  to  the 
development  of  co-operative  efforts 
?unong  New  England  farmers  in  meet- 

their  marketing  problems. 

Commissioner  Gilbert  says  that  con¬ 
sumers  are  demanding  standard  packs 
and  grades  of  guaranteed  quality,  and 
^ke  New  England  grading  program 
'vill  give  the  consumers  what  they 
^unt,  and  at  the  same  time  enable  the 
New  England  producers  to  sell  their 
quality  products  to  the  best  advantage. 

American  Agriculturist  believes 
Wat  this  is  one  of  the  most  practical 
uud  sensible  plans  for  the  relief  of  farm 
Marketing  conditions  that  has  been  ad- 
vanced  by  any  state  or  community  any- 
^here.  it  fits  in  well  with  cooperative 
wU'fketing  and  with  all  other  agencies 
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HERE  was  an  old 


car  that  developed 
a  knock,  but  now  it 
can  beat  any  car 
by  a  block. 


SDCQNY 


SPECIAL 

GASOLINE 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 


that  are  trying  to  solve  the  farm  mar¬ 
keting  problem. 

Why  not  extend  the  New  England 
plan  to  other  eastern  states? 


Topdressing  with  Lime  in 
the  Fall 

I  have  an  alfalfa  field  sown  last  spring 
and  a  very  good  stand.  Owing  to  wet 
weather  I  did  not  lime  the  land.  Would 
it  be  advicabie  to  sow  lime  on  top  this 
fall.— F.  S.  G.,  New  York. 

YOU  will  not  get  as  good  results 
from  broadcasting  lime  as  you 
would  from  working  it  into  the  soil  but 
if  the  land  needs  lime  we  would  cer¬ 
tainly  advise  broadcasting  it  this  fall. 

Your  farm  bureau  manager  or  the 
Agronomy  Department  of  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
will  be  able  to  tell  you  whether  your 
soil  needs  lime  or  not. 


*BrfterCornCrib^ 

*‘The  Crib  With  the  Steel  Rib'* 

■^EGLECTED  storage  of  Com  and  Grain 
^  '  crops  is  a  plain  throwing  away  of  dollars. 
Only  Galvanized  Metal  Cribs  and  Bins  can 
save  the  Profits  you  have  worked  for;  and  not 
all  of  these  are  alike.  Write  for 
BUCKEYE  catalog  and  “Bet- 
ter  Storage”  Bulletin. 
SPECIAL  TERMS  on 

»  early  shipments. 

We  help  you  finance. 

THE  THOMAS  & 
ARMSTRONG  CO. 

'IS'  137  Main  street  , 
m  LONDON,  OHIO;  > 


When  writing  Advertisers 

Mention  American  Agriculturist 


Post  Your  Farm 

And  Keep  Trespassers  Off 

We  have  had  some  new  signs 
made  up  of  extra  heavy  material 
because  severe  storms  will  tear  and 
otherwise  make  useless  a  lighter 
constructed  material.  We  unre¬ 
servedly  advise  farmers  to  post 
their  land  and  the  notices  we  have 
prepared  comply  in  all  respects  with 
the  laws  of  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania.  The  price  to 
subscribers  is  95  cents  a  dozen,  the 
same  rate  applying  to  larger  quan¬ 
tities.  Cash  must  accompany  order. 

American  Agriculturist 


461  Fourth  Avenue. 


New  York 
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PRIZE  HERDS 

Yai^Milker 


Electric  or  Gas  Engine 


Herds  milked  by  Fords  Milkers  are  leading  in_  Cow 
Testing  Associations  all  over  the  country.  Cows  like  its 
gentle,  soothing  action.  Saves  hours  of  drudgery.  Easy 
to  operate  and  keep  clean.  Guaranteed  to  milk  as  ef¬ 
fectively  as  any  milker,  regardless  of  price.  Finest  con¬ 
struction.  Thousands  in  use.  Sales  doubling  yearly. 
Many  styles  and  sizes. 

Send  for  instructive  booklet  No,  48  FREE 
Distributors  Wanted— Fine  opportunity  for  mer¬ 
chants  and  farmers.  Ask  for  detaOs. 

MYERS-SHERMAN  COMPANY 
213  N.  Desplaines  St.  Chicago,  Illinois 


>&rSwollenTendons 

AbsorbinewiII  reduce  inflamed, 
strained,  swollen  tendons,  or  muscles. 
Stops  the  lameness  and  pain  from  a  splint 
or  soft  curb.  No  blister,  no  hair  gone,  and 
horse  can  be  used.  $2.50  at  druggists,  or 
postpaid.  Describe  your  case  for  special 
instructions.  Interesting  hor$e-book2-B 
free. 

'  From  a  race  horse  otcnc.r:  Absorb^ 

Ine  on  a  yearling  pacer  with  strained  leij^ 
don.  Colt  all  over  lameness^  though  for 
time  couldn't  take  a  step.  Great  ^ 


ABSORBINE 


|WJJfOUNG^nc5^9JL^nianSt^Sgi^^ 

: . . . . .  ^ 

Fishkill  Farms 

HOLSTEINS 

A  high  producing  herd  of  pure¬ 
bred  cattle,  fully  accredited. 

Young  Bulls  for  Sale 

Fishkill  De  Meer  Hengerveld 
Born  Feb.  6,  1928 
Fishkill  Colantha  Fannie 
Born  March  19,  1928 
Fishkill  Colantha  Sir  May 
Born  April  14,  1928 
Fishkill  Colantha  Pontiac 
Born  April  14,  1928 

Heifers  and  Record  Cows 

To  make  room  in  our  barn  this 
fall,  we  are  offering  a  limited 
number  of  heifers  and  cows 
with  records.  Here  is  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  man  who  needs 
some  good  replacements. 

if  iF  * 

Dairymen’s  League  Certificates 

will  be  accepted  at  FULL 
FACE  VALUE  in  payment  for 
any  animals  purchased. 

*  ♦  * 

For  further  particulars,  pedi¬ 
grees,  prices,  etc.,  write. 

Fishkill  Farms 


HENRY  MORGENHTHAU,  Jr.,  Owner 
461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


N. 
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I  Visit  an  Historic  Home 


years  the  road  is  always  busy  while  in 
summer  it  is  one  long  kaleidoscopic 
panorama  of  all  the  types  of  gasoline 
vehicles  under  the  sun  but  of  the  thou¬ 
sands  that  pass  daily,  very  few  remem¬ 
ber,  fewer  still  pause  to  'moralize  upon 
the  fact  that  close  at  hand  is  the  seat 
of  one  of  the  great  Manorial  families 
of  our  state. 

Just  a  little  east  of  the  village,  if 
you  do  not  drive  too  fast  and  keep  a 
sharp  lookout,  you  will  see  a  dirt  road 
that  is  hardly  more  than  a  farm  yard 
lane,  turn  off  from  the  main  highway, 
cross  a  grassy  meadow  and  lose  itself 
in  the  nearby  woodland.  If  it  is  sum¬ 
mer  you  can  see  nothing  beyond  but 
when  the  trees  are  bare  and  if  you 
know  where  to  look,  you  can  see  rather 
indistinctly  the  outlines  of  a  big  square 
white  old  time  mansion — the  Manor 
House  of  the  Duanes. 

Gone  and  almost  forgotten  are  the 
lordly  traditions  of  the  old  days.  It  is 
many  a  long  year  since  the  Duane 
tenantry  came  by  hundreds  bearing  the 
dole  of  rent.  The  barony  once  almost 
an  hundred  square  miles  in  extent  has 
shrunken  until  just  82  acres  remain. 
To  the  present  generation  the  Duanes 
are  only  a  name — perhaps  hardly  that. 

But  the  stately  old  Manor  House 
still  stands  and  a  great  grandson  of 
the  founder — a  man  of  training  and 
culture,  a  worthy  representative  of  an 
illustrious  line — still  keeps  the  hearth. 
It  is  a  house  of  old  books,  old  portraits 
and  old  memories.  Sitting  on  the  pil¬ 
lared  veranda  in  the  mellow  sunshine 
of  a  late  August  afternoon  and  looking 
out  across  the  far  flung  panorama  of 
hill  and  dale  which  once  his  forebears 
held  he  told  me  the  stories  of  the 
halcyon  days. 

*  *  * 

The  founder  of  the  Manor  was  James 
Duane  born  in  1732.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  British  naval  officer  but  he  became 
a  noteworthy  citizen  of  America  and  a 
man  on  whom  his  fellow  citizens  be¬ 
stowed  most  extraordinary  honors. 
He  was  the  first  Mayor  of  the  City  of 
New  York  and  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Continental  Congress  throughout 
the  entire  existence  of  that  body.  After 
the  successful  conclusion  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  he  was  appointed  a  Judge  for 
the  Federal  District  of  New  York — a 
place  that  he  held  until  his  death. 

Partly  by  purchase  and  partly  by  in¬ 
heritance  he  had  become  owner  of  some 
sixty  thousand  acres  comprising  the 
present  township  of  Duanesburg.  In¬ 
cidentally  he  also  owned  some  thirty 
thousand  acres  in  Vermont.  About 
1765  he  began  to  develop  his  Duanes¬ 
burg  holdings  by  encouraging  colonists 
to  settle  on  his  lands.  The  leases  he 
gave  were  based  on  the  quaint  old 
feudal  tenure  commonly  employed  by 
all  the  Hudson  River  proprietors.  The 
Duane  Manor  was  divided  into  farms 
of  about  115  acres — nominally  100  but 
with  the  extra  15  thrown  in  for  allow¬ 
ance  or  good  measure.  The  Lord  of 


{Continued  from  Page  1) 

not  in  perpetuity  but  during  “three  princely  gift  made  to  a  lonely  country 
lives  in  being”,  the  tenant  having  the  church  a  century  ago. 


right  to  nominate  any  three  persons- 
babes  in  the  cradle  if  he  wished — and 
then  his  lease  was  to  run  until  the  last 
of  the  three  was  dead.  The  ^'entals 
were  rather  nominal  in  amount.  When 
men  owned  land  by  the  square  mile 
they  were  hardly  apt  to  drive  a  hard 
bargain  for  rent. 

The  usual  lease  of  a  farm  of  around 
one  hundred  acres  stipulated  an  annual 
delivery  of  12 — sometimes  14 — bushels 
of  “sound,  sweet,  merchantable  winter 
wheat”  and  in  addition  “four  fat 
fowls.”  Evidently  the  Landlord  did 
not  intend  to  run  out  of  the  makings 
of  a  chicken  dinner  on  Sunday.  Some 
of  the  leases  further  stipulated  that  if 
called  upon  the  tenant  must  perform 
each  year  two  days  labor  with  his  team 
at  any  task  which  his  Patron  might 
direct.  The  very  modest  payments 
seem  to  us  not  so  much  a  real  rental 
but  rather  an  acknowledgment  of 
overLordship. 

Later  with  changing  conditions  these 
rentals  “in  kind”  were  “commuted”  for 
small  sums  in  cash  and  eventually  with 
the  breaking  up  of  the  system,  the 
proprietor  deeded  the  farm  in  fee  sim¬ 
ple  in  consideration  of  a  very  few 
dollars. 

The  Final  Blow 

In  1846  the  State  of  New  York 
amended  the  Constitution  so  that  agri¬ 
cultural  lands  might  not  be  leased  for 
periods  longer  than  12  years  and  this 
proved  the  final  blow  to  the  Manorial 
holdings.  Even  so — there  is  much  of 
the  Duane  Manor  that  was  never  for¬ 
mally  released  and  tnere  are  farms 
which  the  men  who  occupy  them  have 
long  deemed  as  wholly  their  own  which, 
in  theory  at  least,  are  still  the  property 
of  a  woman  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
I  may  add,  however,  that  there  is  not 
the  slightest  probability  that  she  or 
her  heirs  will  ever  try  to  assert  their 
ancient  claim. 

In  the  end  the  history  of  all  the 
great  land  owners  who  adopted  the 
leasehold  system  comes  to  this.  As  the 
result  of  various  forces — the  public 
sentiment  against  what  was  regarded 
as  an  aristocratic  and  un-American 
practice — the  anti-rent  War  (1839- 
1846)  and  the  Amendment  to  the  State 
Constitution,  the  vast  holding  rapidly 
fell  apart  and  disintergrated  and  the 
amount  finally  received  by  their  owners 
was  a  most  insignificant  fraction 
(much  less  than  5%)  of  their  theo¬ 
retical  value.  It  is  pleasant  to  add 
that  owing  to  wiser  and  more  diplo¬ 
matic  dealings  with  their  tenants  the 
Duanes  almost  wholly  escaped  the  dis¬ 
turbances  of  the  “Helderburg  War.” 

About  1790  James  Duane  built  an 
Episcopal  Church  for  the  use  of  his 
family  and  his  tenants  and  in  1793 
Bishop  Provost  dedicated  it  with  all 
the  elaborate  ritual  of  his  faith.  I 
doubt  if  in  all  our  state  there  is  an- 


In  1812  the  Duanes  built  a  new 
Manor  House — a  substantial  structure 
about  70  feet  square  with  eight  tall 
columns  supporting  the  portico  after 
the  classic  model.  Opening  on  this  ver¬ 
anda  are  tall  so  called  “French”  win¬ 
dows  with  the  window  sill  at  the  level 
of  the  floor — a  now  almost  never  seen 
construction  but  at  that  time  deemed 
the  height  of  elegance.  All  the  mason 
material  and  the  wood  for  the  house 
came  from  the  estate  except  the  ma¬ 
hogany  panels  for  the  beautiful  birds- 
eye  maple  doors.  Crowning  a  level 
hilltop  and  sheltered — almost  hidden— 
among  splendid  old  trees  the  place 
wonderfully  suggests  Monticello,  home 
of  Thomas  Jefferson  although  the 
house  is  less  pretentious  . 

Hosts  to  Men  of  Prominence 

Here  in  the  halcyon  days  was  a  gay 
and  cultured  social  life.  Many  of  the 
most  prominent  men  of  that  period 
came  hither  as  guests  and  the  finest 
and  most  lavish  traditions  of  hospital¬ 
ity  were  maintained.  Within  easy 
driving  distance  were  two  other  homes 
connected  by  ties  of  social  life  and 
marriage.  One  was  the  home  of  Gen¬ 
eral  North,  a  well  known  figure  of  the 
Revolution  and  later  a  Canal  Commis¬ 
sioner,  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  and 
United  States  Senator.  He  married 
Mary,  a  daughter  of  the  first  Duane. 
She  died  while  yet  a  young  wife  and 
she  and  her  illustrious  husband  find 
sepulcre  beneath  the  church  and  on  the 
walls  a  monument  recites  her  beauty 
and  her  virtues. 

Then  five  miles  away  high  on  the 
Mariarville  hills  was  the  home  of  Hon. 
George  W.  Featherstonhaugh,  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  of  wealth  and  position  who 
came  to  America  and  built  him  a  great 
white  wooden  mansion.  It  must  have 
been  of  huge  size  for  its  frontage  was 
140  feet.  Like  so  many  other  historic 
landmarks  this  great  house  with  its 
stories  and  its  traditions  went  up  in  a 
red  flare  at  midnight  and  today  they 
will  tell  you  that  a  later  house  uses  its 
wine  cellar  for  foundations. 

Communication  in  the  Early  Days 

These  three  families  made  the  ex¬ 
clusive  society  of  the  Barony.  This 
was  long  before  the  days  when  one 
could  casually  take  down  the  receiver 
and  ring  up  his  friends  but  they  had 
means  of  speedy  communication  none 
the  less.  There  was  a  prearranged 
signal  code  and  when  guests  arrived 
at  the  Manor  or  the  Mansion,  the 
house-flag  would  be  run  up  on  the  staff 
and  presently  the  four  horse  coach 
would  come  swinging  up  the  drive  and 
the  footman  would  slip  down  from  the 
box  to  hold  open  the  carriage  door  and 
then  there  would  be  laughter  and  feast¬ 
ing  and  music.  Even  today  you  may 
see  within  the  house  a  very  beautiful 
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the  Manor  leased  his  land  “in  perpet-  .oWs  so  much  of  interest  to  the.  his^ 


uity”,  the  tenant  in  the  language  of  an 
ancient  lease  which  I  have  copied  “to 
Have  and  to  Hold  Forever”  but  the  pro¬ 
prietor  “saving  and  reserving  all  mill- 
seats  with  two  acres  of  land  adjoining 
the  same  and  the  exclusive  rights  of 
erecting  mills  and  dams  thereon  and 
all  mines,  minerals  and  ores.” 

In  some  cases  the  lease  was  made, 


holds  so  much  of  interest  to  the  his¬ 
torian  and  the  dreamer.  In  the  vault 
beneath  it  the  Duanes  buried  their 
dead  and  within  the  walls  above  they 
set  tablets  with  inscriptions  couched 
in  what  seems  to  us  the  stilted  and 
pompous  phrases  of  that  time. 


once  touched  its  strings  into  melody 
has  been  dust  these  many  years. 

All  in  all,  it  was  a  romantic,  proud 
and  palmy  life  but  it  is  gone  forever. 
It  is  better  so.  The  Lords  of  the 
Manor  were  just  and  kindly  men  who 
felt  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  the 


yoemen  whose  overlords  the/ were  yet 


Beacon  Dairy  Ration  supplies 
every  necessity  for  maximum  milk 
production  and  body  maintenance — 
but  nothing  else !  No  filler  of  any  kind. 
No  waste  products  of  other  milling.  Beacon 
is  Quality-Built.  Every  item  has  a  definite 
feed  value  for  a  definite  need.  It  isn’t  built  to 
meet  a  price  market.  Its  unusual  purity  makes 
it  the  “Most  Economical  Dairy  Peed  You  Can 
Buy”  as  claimed  by  Beacon  users.  24%  protein,  6%  fat, 
not  over  10%  fibre.  It  actually  does  get  results. 


BEACON  MILLING  CO.,  Inc.,  CAYUGA,  N.  Y. 


hopes  of  its  builder  is  thus  set  forth. 

IN  HONOR  OP  CHRIST 
AND  TO  THE  WELLFAIIE  OP  THE  PEOPLE 
OP  DUANESBURG 
THIS  CHURCH  WAS  ERECTED 
BY  THE  HON.  JAMES  DUANE,  ESQ. 
WHERE  HIS  REMAINS  REST  UNTIL  THAT  DAY 
WHICH  SHALL 

GIVE  TO  THE  PATRIOT,  THE  MAN  OP  VIRTUE 
THE  CHRISTIAN 
THE  PLAUDIT  OP  A  GOD 
EMINENT  AT  THE  BAR,  ENLIGHTED  AND 
IMPARTIAL 
AS  A  JUDGE, 

TO  THE  KNOWLEDGE  OP  A  STATESMAN 
THE  MANNERS  OF  A  GENTLEMAN  WERE  JOINED 
WITH  ALL  THE  DOMESTIC  VIRTUES 
THE  SOCIAL  AFFECTIONS  WERE  HIS 

PLANTCED  IN  THE  WILDERNESS  BY  HIS  HAND 
I’EOPLE  OP  DUANESBURG 
YOU  WERE  HIS  CHILDREN  IMITATE  HIS 
VIRTUES. 

ADORE  THE  DEITY.  LOVE  YOUR  COUNTRY, 
LOVE  ONE  ANOTHER 

The  family  later  gave  the  church  a 
rectory  together  with  one  hundred 
acres  of  land  and  an  endowment  of 
some  forty  thousand  dollars — a  truly 


one  cannot  but  be  glad  that  hundreds 
of  farmers  who  own  their  acres  in  fee 
simple  have  replaced  the  great  Duane 
Barony. 


I 


Who  Wrote  This  Song? 

GREATLY  enjoyed  the  “Visit  with 
the  Editor”  which  discussed  old 
songs.  Those  songs  are'  all  favorites 
with  me.  I  give  you  another  one— 
don’t  know  who  wrote  it : 

Sing  me  a  song  of  the  sunny  South, 
Something  of  bygone  days; 

Sing  me  a  song  of  Dixieland, 

That  I  may  be  happy  again. 

Sing  me  a  sweet  southern  melody, 

Song  of  a  sweet  refrain; 

Sing  me  a  song  of  my  old  Virginia  home, 
Sing  me  a  song  of  the  South. 

— V.  K.  F.,  Pennsylvania- 
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With  the  A.  A. ' 

Dairyman 


How  Milk  Production  Varise 


ONE  of  the  most 

important  facts  Statistician,^  N 

in  the  dairy  industry  in  New  York  is 
the  seasonality  of  production.  Deliv- 
ries  of  milk  at  plants  is  much  more 
uniform  throughout  the  year  in  those 
regions  which  have  been  developed  over 
a  long  period  to  supply  the  cities  with 
fluid  milk,  than  in  the  regions  which 
have  been  primarily  interested  in  man¬ 
ufacturing  such  products  as  butter, 
cheese  and  condensed  or  evaporated 
milk.  In  recent  years,  the  fluid  milk 
territory  has  expanded  and  with  this 
expansion  the  summer  dairy  regions 
ere  gradually  being  brought  into  the 
fluid  milk  markets.  On  the  demand 
side,  the  consumption  of  fluid  milk  and 
cream  does  not  vary  so  greatly  as  be¬ 
tween  winter  and  summer  as  does  pro¬ 
duction.  This  means  that  in  the  late 
Fall  and  early  Winter  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  the  milk  produced  is  sold 
in  fluid  form  than  is  the  case  in  Sum¬ 
mer.  Hence,  in  the  summer  there  is  a 
greater  “surplus”  to  be  used  for  man¬ 
ufactured  products  than  in  the  winter. 
Were  the  distribution  of  this  “surplus” 
uniform  over  the  state,  or  were  it  se¬ 
gregated  in  definite  areas,  the  market¬ 
ing  problems  would  be  greatly  simpli¬ 
fied.  As  it  is,  however,  there  are 
regions  near  market  which  have  their 
production  closely  adjusted  to  consumer 
demand  at  all  seasons.  Other  regions 
and  even  individual  farmers  in  the  ad¬ 
justed  regions  have  extreme  seasonal 
swings,  from  very  light  production  in 
the  Fall  and  Winter  to  heavy  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  Summer. 

The  following  table  shows  the 
amount  of  milk  and  cream  received  at 
plants  from  New  York  farmers,  show¬ 
ing  seasonal  variation.  The  last  col¬ 
umn  gives  the  number  of  farmers  de¬ 
livering  milk  or  cream  on  the  last  day 
of  each  month  in  1927. 


Milk  and  Cream  Received  Shelving 


Seasonal  Variation. 
(Thousands  of  Pounds) 

Farmers 

({clfDering 

MILK 

CREAM 

last  day 

1927 

1926 

1927 

1926 

ot  mo. 

Jan.  . 

. 298,238 

290,297 

1,536 

1,412 

59,924 

Feb.  , 

.  286,826 

273,302 

1,408 

1,294 

59.091 

Mar.  , 

.  366,126 

349,340 

1,656 

1,697 

61,308 

Apr.  .. 

.  429,687 

413,927 

2,353 

2,234 

65,451 

May. 

.  548.852 

517,124 

3.650 

3,214 

69.659 

June  . 

.  602,506 

603,056 

4,816 

4,644 

71,197 

luly  .. 

.  514,655 

529,933 

3,422 

4,709 

70,521 

Aug. 

.  429,470 

427,700 

2,895 

3,81 1 

69,904 

Sept. 

.  376,553 

383,092 

2,435 

3,309 

69,599 

Oct.  .. 

.  350,982 

347,560 

2,119 

2,340 

69,214 

Nov.  .. 

.  295,541 

278,631 

1,400 

1,661 

67,101 

Dec.  .. 

.  31 1,063 

279,212 

1,269 

1,354 

64,654 

Total 

....4,810,499 

4,693,174 

28,959 

31,679 

There  is  much  less  seasonal  variation 
in  the  quantity  of  milk  sold  by  plant 
for  fluid  use  than  in  the  quantity  of 
milk  received  from  farmers.  The  cream 
reported  below  is  mostly  separated  in 
plants,  since  cream  received  from 
farmers  is  most  generally  made  into 
butter. 


Gillett  sociation  at  Bran- 

ew  York  State  don,  Vermont.  Wor- 

onoake  Anna  outproduced  her  stable- 
mates  with  a  yield  of  1787  pounds  of 
milk,  68.98  pounds  of  butterfat;  Fair- 
holm  Lady  being  her  closest  competitor 
with  1775  pounds  of  milk,  66.74  pounds 
of  butterfat. 

The  eight  cow  herd  at  Barclay 
Farms,  Rosemont,  Pennsylvania,  is 
making  a  very  good  showing,  having 
been  among  the  leaders  most  every 
month  during  the  past  year.  In  August 
the  herd  average  was  729  pounds  of 
4.39  per  cent  milk,  31.99  pounds  of 
butterfat. 

F.  C.  Sheldon,  Granville,  New  York, 
has  brought  together  a  very  profitable 
herd  of  Ayrshires.  The  average  of  his 
seventeen  cows  in  August  of  685  pounds 
of  4.47  per  cent  milk,  30.65  pounds 
of  butterfat,  was  the  fourth  highest 
recorded  in  the  country. 

A.  H.  Grant  &  Sons,  Melhurst  Farm, 
Melrose,  Connecticut,  has  successfully 
combined  the  growing  of  tobacco  and 
the  raising  of  a  very  fine  herd  of  Ayr¬ 
shire  cattle.  Starting  very  modestly  a 
few  years  ago  “the  Grants”  have  as¬ 
sembled  and  bred  cows  that  are  making 
excellent  records  for  the  Ayrshire  Herd 
Test.  In  August  the  twenty-three  cows 
averaged  720  pounds  of  4.12  per  cent 
milk,  29.63  pounds  of  butterfat,  on 
twice  a  day  milking.  Lady  Wait  of 
South  Farm,  a  four  year  old  in  the  herd 
gave  1366  pounds  of  milk,  58.06  pounds 
of  butterfat;  however,  the  outstanding 
individual  is  Netherton  Crystal  4th,  a 
thirteen  year  old  that  produced  1330 
pounds  of  milk,  51  pounds  of  butterfat. 


Accredited  Herd  Owners  Re¬ 
test  at  Own  Expense 

I  would  like  to  get  the  following  in¬ 
formation  on  the  T.B.  law.  My  grade 
herd  has  been  tested  twice  with  no  re¬ 
actors  and  I  have  a  certificate  of  an 
accredited  herd.  When  I  have  them 
tested  again  at  my  own  expense  and  if 
I  should  have  any  reactors,  what  will  I 
have  to  do  with  them?  If  they  are 
shipped  away,  who  stands  the  expense? 
How  often  do  cattle  have  to  be  tested 
after  an  accredited  certificate  has  been 
issued? 

HERE  seems  to  be  some  misunder¬ 
standing  among  our  readers  re¬ 
garding  the  exact  procedure  to  follow 
after  an  accredited  herd  certificate  has 
been  received.  This  does  not  affect 
the  payment  of  indemnity  but  it  does 
affect  the  payment  for  the  work  of  re¬ 
testing  the  cows. 

An  accredited  herd  must  be  retested 
yearly  at  the  owner’s  expense  except 
that  in  some  modified  accredited  areas 
where  the  reaction  is  very  low,  pro¬ 
vision  is  made  for  retesting  once  in 


Milk  and  Cream  Shipped  or  Sold  for 
Fluid  Use  by  Plants 
(Thousands  of  Pounds) 

MILK  CREAM 


1927 

1926 

1927 

1926 

Jan . 

.  214,554 

202,593 

5,728 

4,749 

Teb. 

.  198,820 

183,133 

5,921 

5,054 

Mar . 

.  225,800 

209,824 

8,261 

7,349 

Apr . 

.  228,615 

210,040 

9,409 

10.246 

Mav 

.  245,074 

230,892 

12,271 

12,820 

June  . 

.  248,483 

234,383 

13,066 

13,987 

July  . 

.  256,057 

254,637 

10,149 

11,342 

Aug.  . 

.  237,390 

236,241 

8,394 

8,732 

Sept . 

.  231.058 

225,510 

6,907 

8,015 

Oct. 

.  233,977 

219,326 

6,167 

7,082 

Nov. 

.  218,037 

201,734 

4,362 

5,568 

Dec. 

.  220,758 

205,535 

5,443 

5,192 

Total 

. 2,758,713 

2,613,848 

96.078 

100,028 

three  years. 

We  suggest  that  you  write  to  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  giving  them 
the  name  of  the  veterinarian  you  would 
like  to  have  do  the  work  and  get  their 
approval  of  him.  Following  that,  all 
you  will  have  to  do  is  to  pay  for  the 
testing,  asking  the  veterinarian  to 
make  a  report  to  the  department  for 
the  indemnity. 

In  a  few  counties,  the  county  T.B. 
eradication  committee  has  arranged 
for  handling  the  retesting  of  accredit- 


Ayrshires  Make  Good  Show¬ 
ing  in  Herd  Test 

The  Ayrshire  herd  of  fourteen  cows 
owned  by  Winthrop  Taylor,  Deep- 
wells  Farm,  St.  James,  Long  Island,  N. 
Y.,  in  August  averaged  891  pounds  of 
4.07  per  cent  milk,  36.29  pounds  of  but¬ 
terfat,  leading  all  other  herds  tested  for 
the  Ayrshire  Herd  Test,  according  to 
Advanced  Registry  Superintendent  W. 
A.  Kyle  of  the  National  Ayrshire  As- 


ed  herds  without  cost  to  the  herd  own¬ 
er  but  this  is  a  matter  entirely  up  to 
the  counties  and  we  suggest  that  you 
ask  your  Farm  Bureau  Manager 
whether  such  provision  has  been  made 
in  your  county. 


A  covered  manure  pit  will  soon  pay 
for  itself  by  the  saving  of  plant  food 
in  the  manure.  For  the  production  of 
a  high  grade  milk  the  manure  pit 
should  be  at  least  50  ft.  from  the  barn. 


“Boss, 

I’m  Beeling 
Rotten  Tod  ay. 

And  its  YOUR  Faukr 


Many  a  time  “Old  Red”  or  some  other  cow  in 
your  herd  feels  like  telling  you  that  she  is  feel¬ 
ing  rotten  —  that  she  isn’t  in  milking  condition. 
But  she  can’t  talk,  consequently  you  wonder  why 
slje  is  in  such  a  slump. 

If  you  only  knew  she  had  indigestion,  you  could 
foresee  the  coming  slump  in  milk  production  and 
by  careful  attention  and  proper  feeding,  avoid  it  and 
the  loss  in  profits  that  always  follows. 

**Cheap**  Feeds  g-  Common 
Cause  of  Trouble 

Unable  to  warn  against  impending  danger,  your 
cows  and  the  profits  they  bring  you  can  only  be 
safeguarded  by  feeding  a  quality  ration.  An  unwise 
combination  of  feeds — off-grade  or  improper  ingre¬ 
dients — changing  formulas,  frequently  cause  off-feed 
conditions  and  sickness  in  your  herd  which  costs 
you  heavily. 

For  sixteen  years  Larro  Dairy  Feed  has  been  putting 
cows  into  the  best  of  milking  condition  and  keeping 
them  there — it  has  everything  in  it  to  build  and  keep 
health,  plus  just  the  right  ingredients  properly  com¬ 
bined  to  turn  that  health  into  peak  production. 
Thousands  upon  thousands  of  dairymen — some  who 
feed  alfalfa,  others  who  feed  clover,  still  others  who 
feed  timothy — have  found,  through  years  of  experi¬ 
ence,  that  Larro  is  the  one  ration  that  keeps  cows  in 
the  best  of  health,  in  the  pink  of  milking  coridition, 
and  leaves  more  money  after  feed  bills  are  paid  than 
any  other  ration. 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 
Detroit  -  Michigan 


FEEDS  THAT  DO  NOT  VARY 

FOR  COWS  V  HOGS  v  POULTRY 


For  16  Years  A  Builder  Of  Health  And  Greater  Dairy  Profits 


Reliable  Pigs 

They  are  heavy  legged,  square  hacked.  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  crossed,  also  Berkshire  and  Chester  crossed, 
8  to  10  weeks  old,  $3.50  each.  They  are  the  kind 
that  make  large  hogs.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D. 
on  approval.  Also  a  few  high  grade  Berkshire  pigs, 
8  weeks  old,  $6.00  each.  Keep  them  ten  days  and  if 
not  satisfactory,  return  at  my  expense.  No  charge  for 
crating.  EDWARD  COLLINS,  35  Walthem  St„  Lex¬ 
ington,  Mass.  Telephone  0839-R  Lexington. 


Pigs  From  Reliable  Stock 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity.  We 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs,  fast  growers,  that  will  prove 
a  good  investment — thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size 
and  breeding.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  &  Chester 


7  to  8  weeks  old . $4.00 

8  to  10  weeks  old . $4.25 


Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  money  refunded.  10  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free.  A.  M.  LUX,  206 
Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  Wob.  1415. 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


Milk  Prices 

The  following  are  the  October 
prices  for  milk  in  the  basic  zone  of 
201-210  miles  from  New  York  City. 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on 
the  basis  of  3%. 

Dairymen’s 
League 
3.42 


Class 

1  Fluid  Milk.... 

2  Fluid  Cream 
2A  Fluid  Cream 
2B  Cond.  Milk.. 

Soft  Cheese.. 

3  Evap.  Cond. 
Milk  Powder 
Hard  Cheese 


2.26 

2.51 


2.55 


Sheffield 

Producers 

3.17 

2.10 


2.10 


4  Butter  and  American  cheese.  Based  on  New  York 
City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  American 
cheese. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  October  1927  was 
$3.37  for  3.5%  milk,  and  Sheffield’s  $3.22  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  iu  eacli  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received 
from  the  dealer  is  the  result  of  the  weighted  average. 

Heavy  Receipts  and  Warm. 
Weather  Depress  the  Butter 
Market 


CREAMERY  Oct.  17 

SALTED 

Higher  than  extra....  47'/2-48 

Extra  (92sc) .  47 

84-91  score .  42!/2-46'/2 

Lower  Grades .  41  -42 


Oct.  9 


48 


481/2 
47'/2 
43  -47 
42% 


42 


Oct.  19, 
1927 
49% -50 
49 

40%-48 
39  -40 


The  butter  market  is  still  very  much 
in  the  doldrums.  No  appreciable  im¬ 
provement  has  taken  place.  In  fact, 
there  is  a  slight  undertone  of  disap¬ 
pointment  with  the  way  things  are 
going  which  has  given  rise  to  consid¬ 
erable  bearish  talk.  This  is  not  good 
for  the  trade.  In  the  first  place  our 
fresh  receipts  are  running  considerably 
ahead  of  last  year.  Weather  con¬ 
ditions  in  most  of  the  producing  areas 
have  been  quite  ideal  with  the  result 
that  pastures  have  kept  up  and  pro¬ 
duction  apace. 

Another  factor  that  has  had  a  great 
deal  of  influence  has  to  do  with  th« 
use  of  storage  butter.  A  great  many 
jobbers  have  swung  their  trade  over  to 
the  storage  goods.  Many  have  dis¬ 
continued  and  are  now  going  back  on 
fresh  stock.  This  will  undoubtedly  help 
the  situation  but  we  must  remember 
that  production  this  year,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  supply  of  fresh  butter,  is 
considerably  above  that  of  last  year. 
At  the  same  time,  prospects  are  for 
full  production  this  fall  and  winter. 

The  unseasonably  warm  weather  has 
also  had  an  effect  upon  the  market. 
Receivers  are  not  inclined  to  carry 
heavy  floor  stocks  under  the  conditions 
and  there  is  an  increasing  pressure  to 
sell. 

Our  cold  storage  holdings  show  a 
sharp  change  since  the  first  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  On  October  1,  1928  the  U.  S. 
Dept,  of  Agriculture  report  states  that 
we  had  in  storage  128,193,000  pounds. 
This  is  19,203,000  pounds  less  than  the 
holdings  on  October  1,  1927.  On  Sep¬ 
tember  1  of  this  year  our  cold  storage 
holdings  were  27,526,000  lbs.  short  of  a 


Farmers  Supplied  with 

STEEL  WIRE  BALE  TIES 

For  Hay  and  Straw  Baling,  Etc. 
Quality  Guaranteed 
H.  P.  &  H.  F.  WILSON  CO. 

537  Greenwich  St.  New  York 


dealer  and  shipper 

EGG  CASES 

LOUIS  OLOFSKY,  685  Grttne  Av..  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


year  ago.  In  other  words  the  shortage 
in  cold  storage  holdings  compared  with 
a  year  ago  has  been  reduced  8,323,000 
lbs.  during  the  month  of  September. 

Right  now  the  outlook  in  the  butter 
market  is  not  near  as  rosy  as  it  was 
a  month  ago.  Weather  conditions  have 
invariably  been  the  major  factor  in 
the  change.  We  still  look  for  a  good 
year,  but  this  break  has  had  a  rather 
dampening  effect,  and  is  going  to  cut 
into  the  averages. 

Fresh  State  Cheese  Scarce 


Oct.  17 


Oct.  9 


27%. 28% 
24  -25 
28  -28% 


Oct.  19, 
1927 
27% -29 

27% -29% 


STATE 
FLATS 

Fresh  Fancy  . .  27%-28 

Undergrade  _  24  -25 

Held  Fancy  .  28  -28% 

Held  Average  . 

Fresh  New  York  state  whole  milk 
flats  are  practically  off  the  New  York 
market.  We  give  the  quotation  above 
on  fresh  cheese  which  prevailed  on 
Monday  the  15th.  That  was  the  last 
day  on  which  sufficient  business  was 
done  to  warrant  quotations. 

The  demand  has  been  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  for  the  higher  grades  of  cured 
cheese.  However,  trading  in  fresh 
Daisies  and  fresh  young  Americas  from 
Wisconsin  show  an  easier  tendency. 
The  movement  of  fresh  Wisconsin 
cheese  is  slightly  more  restricted,  and 
close  buyers  have  had  no  difficulty  in 
picking  up  desirable  lots  at  a  half  cent 
to  a  full  cent  below  general  quotations. 

The  October  1  government  report 
states  that  on  October  1  stocks  totaled 
81,682,000  pounds  compared  with  65,- 
453,000  pounds  a  year  ago,  or  an  in¬ 
crease  this  year  over  last  year  of 
16,229,000  pounds. 

Eggs  Again  Higher 


NEARBY  WHITE 
Hennery 

Oct.  17 

Oct.  9 

Oct.  19, 
1927 

Selected  Extras  .. 

65-69 

61-65 

66-70 

Average  Extras  .... 

55-64 

54-60 

62-65 

Extra  Firsts  . 

40-50 

40-48 

54-60 

Firsts  . 

33-38 

33-36 

45-50 

Gathered  . 

31-45 

31-45 

37-57 

Pullets  . 

33-38 

33-38 

34-39 

Pewees  . 

BROWNS 

29-30 

29-30 

30-33 

Hennery  . 

48-57 

46-55 

60-65 

Gathered  . 

33-47 

33-45 

40-58 

Fresh  nearby  eggs  of  fancy  quality 
have  again  advanced,  this  time  ap¬ 
proaching  within  one  cent  of  last  year’s 
figures.  Last  week  we  were  two  cents 
away.  The  supply  of  nearby  whites 
of  the  higher  classifications  is  very 
light.  The  bulk  of  the  arrivals  show 
mixed  quality  and  these  are  turning 
slowly.  The  trend  of  the  market  can 
be  obtained  by  examining  this  week’s 
prices.  They  show  no  improvement. 
Neither  do  pullets  or  pewees.  Even 
firsts  show  comparatively  no  change. 
Only  in  the  better  lots  do  we  see  the 
material  improvement.  Therefore,  we 
again  admonish  shippers  to  use  every 
precaution  in  handling  their  eggs  in 
order  to  get  them  on  to  the  market 
fn  the  best  possible  condition. 

The  unseasonably  warm  weather  that 
prevailed  during  the  week  ending  Octo¬ 
ber  20th  had  an  undesirable  effect  on 
the  egg  market  for  it  materially  af¬ 
fected  quality.  The  cold  storage  deal 
got  a  black  eye  because  of  the  .weather 
conditions  which  materially  interfered 
with  the  movement  of  held  goods. 

The  October  1  report  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  states  that 
on  that  day  our  cold  storage  holdings 
totaled  8,541,000  cases  compared  with 
7,960,000  cases  on  October  1,  1927.  In 
other  words  this  yea:r  we  are  holding 
approximately  a  half  a  million  cases 
more  than  a  year  ago.  On  October  1 
frozen  egg  holdings  were  about  11,000,- 
000  pounds  greater  than  a  year  ago. 

Live  Poultry  Market  Irregular 

Oct.  19, 
1927 
26-30 
17-20 


FOWLS 

Colored  . 

Leghorn  . 

CHICKENS 

Colored  _ 

Leghorn  . 

BROILERS 

Colored  ... 
Leghorn  ... 

CAPONS  . 

DUCKS.  Nearby 


Oct.  17 

23-31 

20-23 

28-32 

20-26 

30-40 

20-36 

32 

22-28 


Oct.  9 

26-29 

18-22 

21-28 

20-28 


( 


16-30 


against  them,  it  being  so  unseasonably 
warm.  Fancy  fowls  have  had  ready 
outlet  but  anything  that  showed  a 
trace  of  off  grade  met  slow  trade  with 
no  regularity  to  the  prices  whatsoever. 
Express  fowls  have  experienced  more 
ready  sale  than  the  freight  stock. 
Fancy  fat  fowls  by  express  have  had 
quick  sale  and  leghorns  would  bring 
a  little  more,  if  fancy,  were  there  any. 
Most  of  the  chickens  arriving  by  ex¬ 
press  are  running  too  large  and  coarse, 
especially  leghorns.  Broilers  are  more 
in  demand,  and  pullets  are  also  selling 
well  bringing  from  30  to  33  cents  for 
colored,  and  20  cents  and  up  for  leg¬ 
horns. 

As  we  approach  the  Thanksgiving 
and  Christmas  holidays  we  begin  to 
give  thoughts  to  early  reports  of  the 
annual  turkey  crop.  Advices  from  va¬ 
rious  sections  indicate  a  light  crop  of 
turkeys  from  most  of  the  states.  Texas, 
a  big  shipper,  reports  the  turkey  crop 
considerably  short  of  a  year  ago.  This 
is  also  true  in  Missouri,  Kansas  and 
Ohio.  Iowa,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ten¬ 
nessee  and  Kentucky  also  report  that 
at  present  appearances  there  will  be 
fewer  turkeys  than  last  year.  Other 
southern  states  such  as  Mississippi, 
Alabama  and  Virginia  look  for  no  in¬ 
crease  and  possibly  a  few  less.  Most 
of  the  eastern  states  report  not  much 
change  from  last  year,  although  there 
will  be  no  gain  and  possibly  some  less. 
On  the  foregoing  basis,  it  appears, 
prices  will  be  full  up  to  a  year  ago 
and  perhaps  a  shade  higher. 


Meats  and  Live  Stock 


Oct.  17 

LIVE  CALVES  (per  100  lb) 

Crime  .  17.50-18.00 

Medium  .  12.00-17.00 

Culls  .  9.00-11.00 

STEERS  (per  100  lb) 

Best  .  13.50-13.75 

Medium  .  11.75-13.00 

Common  .  8.50-11.50 

BULLS  (per  100  lb.) 

Best  heavy . .  9.50-9.75 

Medium  .  8.50-9.25 

Common  light .  7.00-8.00 

COWS  (per  100  lb.) 

Best  heavy...„ .  8.50-8.75 

Medium  . 6.50-8.25 

Cutters  .  4.00-6.00 

Reactors  . 5.00-8.75 

LAMBS  (per  100  lb.) 

Prime  .  13.75-14.00 

Medium  . 12.00-13.50 

Culls  . 8.00-10.50 

HOGS  (per  100  lb.) 

Up  to  130  lbs .  10.50-11.00 

130-160  lbs .  10.75-11.00 

Av.  200  lbs .  10.25-10.75 

RABBITS  (per  11?  )  .20-  .24 

VEAL  CALVES  (per  lb.) 
Country  dressed  .13-  .24 


Oct.  9 

17.50-18.00 

12.00-17.00 

9.00-11.00 


Oct.  19, 
1927 
18.00-18.50 
13.50-17.75 
9.00-12.00 


13.75-14.00  13.50-13.75 
12.00-13.25  11.50-13.25 
8.50-11.75  9.00-11.25 

9.00-9.50  7.25-7.50 

8.50- 9.00  5.25-7.00 

7.00-8.25  4.00-5.00 

8.75-9.00  7.00-7.50 

6.50- 8.25  5.00-6.75 

4.50- 6.25  2.50-4.50 

5.00-8.50  3.S0-6.50 

14.00-14.25  14.50-15.00 

11.50- 13.50  11.00-14.25 

8.00-10.00  8.00-  9.50 

11.00-11.50  11.75-12.25 
11.25-11.75  11.50-11.75 

10.50- 11.25  11.00-11.50 
.18-  .23  .18-  .22 

.14-  .26  .10-  .25 


Potatoes  Show  No  Improvement 


MAINE 

Oct.  17 

Oct.  9 

Oct.  19, 
1927 

ISO  lb.  sack.... 

l.50>l.75 

I.50-I.75 

3.10-3.50 

Bulk,  180  lbs. 
PENNA. 

ISO  lb.  sack.... 
LONG  ISLAND 
150  lb.  sack 

1.90-2.15 

2.00-2.25 

3.75-4.10 

No.  1  . 

1.75-2.25 

2.00-2.25 

3.75-4.00 

Bulk.  180  lbs. 
JERSEY 

2.35-2.65 

2.40-2.65 

4.25-4.75 

ISO  lb.  sack.... 

1.35-1.75 

1.60-1.75 

24-36 

15-25 


22-30 


The  live  poultry  market  was  quite 
irregular  during  the  week  ending  Octo¬ 
ber  20.  Fowls  particularly  were  not 
meeting  the  outlet  they  should.  For 
one  thing,  the  weather  was  working 


Potatoes  show  no  improvement  com¬ 
pared  with  last  week.  The  demand 
for  Long  Islands  in  sacks  is  very  quiet, 
desirable  lines  bringing  from  $2.00  to 
$2.25.  Maines  also  show  no  improve¬ 
ment.  Another  two  weeks,  we  believe, 
will  show  a  change  for  the  better.  A 
great  deal,  however,  depends  upon  the 
weather.  If  it  continues  as  it  is  now, 
we  do  not  look  for  any  great  improve¬ 
ment,  at  least  not  until  things  tighten 
up  a  little  bit. 

New  England  and  North  Atlantic 
States  show  an  increase  of  about  ten 
million  bushels  over  a  year  ago  when 
the  crop  of  109,795,000  bushels  was 
harvested.  The  North  central  group 
estimates  a  crop  of  190,233,000  bushels 
compared  with  149,274,000  bushels  last 
year. 

Briefs  on  the  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Market 

The  New  York  market  has  been  well 
supplied  with  both  barrels  and  baskets 
of  apples.  The  muggy  warm  weather 
has  slowed  up  the  trade  considerably 
except  on  very  choice  lines.  The  high¬ 
est  grades  of  McIntosh  have  reached 
$3.25  per  bushel,  other  grades  range 
from  75  cents  to  $1.75.  Fall  Pippins 
and  Rhode  Island  Greenings  a  quarter 


better.  McIntosh  in  barrels  are  selling 
from  $3.50  to  $10.00  and  R.  I.  Green¬ 
ings  $3.00  to  $6.00.  Anything  else 
fails  to  bring  better  than  $5.00. 

The  cabbage  market  has  softened  a 
little  this  week,  and  the  trend  is  slight¬ 
ly  easier.  Domestic  in  bulk  brought 
$36.00  to  $38.00  on  the  17th;  while 
Danish  brought  $40.00  to  $43.00. 

The  carrot  market  is  a  little  easier 
on  both  state  washed  and  rough. 
Washed  quoted  at  $1.25  to  $1.75  per 
basket,  rough  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

The  cauliflower  market  is  a  little 
easier.  The  best  Long  Island  bringing 
from  $2.75  to  $3.25.  Catskill  $1.50  to 
$3.00  and  easier. 

State  lettuce  has  been  in  light  sup¬ 
ply,  but  the  quality  of  most  of  the  of¬ 
ferings  is  poor  to  ordinary.  $2.00  is 
realized  for  the  best. 

Celery  is  showing  up  a  little  stronger 
on  state  rough,  with  $3.00  for  the  best. 

The  squash  market  as  well  as  the 
pumpkin  market  is  holding  firm.  Near¬ 
by  Marrows  have  been  bringing  from 
$1.50  to  $2.00  a  barrel,  with  nearby 
Hubbards  from  $2.25  to  $3.00.  Pump¬ 
kins  generally  from  $2.00  to  $2.50  a 
barrel. 

Feeds  and  Grains 


FUTURES 

Oct.  17 

Oct.  9 

Oct.  19, 

(At  Chicago) 

1927 

Wheat  fDen.)  . 

1.153/4 

1.18% 

1.263/4 

Corn  (Dec.) 

.803/4 

.813% 

.84% 

Oats  (Deo.)  . 

.43% 

.43% 

.46% 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  New  Y'ork) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red 

1.623/4 

1.65% 

1.47% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel.. 

1.15% 

1.21% 

1.03% 

Oats,  No.  2 . 

.54 

.54% 

.59% 

FEEDS 

Oct.  15, 

(At  Buffalo) 

Oct.  13 

Oct.  6 

1927 

Grade  Oats  . 

36.00 

37.50 

36.00 

Spring  Bran  . 

32.50 

30.50 

29.00 

Hard  Bran  . 

34.00 

33.00 

32.00 

Standard  Mids  .... 

33.00 

32.00 

30.00 

.  Soft  W.  Mids  . 

41.00 

39.00 

40.00 

Flour  Mids  . 

39.00 

40.00 

37.00 

Red  Dog  . 

46.00 

46.00 

43.50 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

37.00 

37.50 

38.50 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

37.00 

37.50 

37.00 

Corn  Meal  . 

42.00 

44.00 

37.00 

Gluten  Feed  . . 

43.50 

43.50 

39.00 

Gluten  Meal  . 

51.75 

51.75 

48.00 

36%  C.  S.  Meal 

48.00 

46.00 

40.00 

41%  C.  S.  Meal 

51.00 

52.00 

44.00 

43%  C.  S.  Meal 

54.00 

52.50 

45.50 

34%  0.  P.  Unseed 

Meal  . 

55.00 

49.00 

46.00 

The  above  quotations 

are  those 

of  the  local 

Buffalo 

market  and  are  F.  0. 

B.  They 

are  reported 

in  the 

weekly  letter  of  the  N.  Y.  Slate  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets. 


No  Change  in  Hay 

There  has  been  no  material  change 
in  the  hay  market  for  some  time.  There 
has  been  a  continued  shortage  of  No.  1 
timothy  which  has  readily  brought 
from  $26.00  to  $27.00  per  ton,  the 
larger  bales  bringing  the  premium. 
There  is  a  little  improvement  in  tim¬ 
othy  containing  a  light  mixture  of 
clover,  large  bales  selling  up  to  $26.00. 
Timothy  with  grass  mixtures  runs 
about  a  dollar  less.  All  No.  2  grades 
are  generally  two  dollars  below  Num¬ 
ber  1. 


Hotel  ^ 
METCOPOIE 

CINCIKNAn.  OHIO 


Offers  you  400  com¬ 
fortable  rooms, 
most  of 
them  with  \ 
bath  or  K 
shower, 
electric  sj 
fan,  circu-  '  ( 
lating  ice- 
water  and 
everything  you  expect  in  a 
really  fine  hotel. 

The  location  is  convenient, — 
one  block  from  Interstate 
Bus  Terminal — post  office- 
theatres — shopping  and  busi¬ 
ness  center. 

Rates:  $2.50  with  shower; 
$3.00  to  $5.00  with  tub  and 
shower. 

Conoenient  Garage  Service 

George  W.  Martin, 

Managing  Director 


}\ 
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Professors  Hedrick  and  Morrison  Advanced  to  New  Posts— County  Notes 


Dr.  U.  P.  Hedrick  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  director  of  the  New  York  state 
agricultural  experiment  station  at 
Geneva,  New  York,  and  Dr.  F.  B.  Mor¬ 
rison,  who  has  been  director  there  for 
the  past  year,  has  been  appointed  pro¬ 
fessor  of  animal  husbandry  at  Cornell 
University  and  head  of  the  animal  hus¬ 
bandry  department. 

Dr.  Hedrick  has  been  connected  with 
the  Geneva  station  for  several  years, 
and  has  written  many  books  and  arti¬ 
cles  on  horticultural  subjects.  He  is 
the  author  of  a  series  of  handsome 
monographs  on  New  York  fruits  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  state.  These  volumes  are 
both  comprehensive  and  authoritative, 
and  contain  colored  illustrations  and 
minute  descriptions  of  New  York  fruit. 

Dr.  Morrison,  whose  place  Dr.  Hed¬ 
rick  will  take,  succeeds  Professor  H.  H. 
Wing  in  the  animal  husbandry  depart¬ 
ment.  Professor  Wing  was  head  of 
the  department  for  forty  years,  and  re¬ 
tired  in  June  with  the  rank  of  pro¬ 
fessor  emeritus.  Dr.  Morrison,  who 
came  from  the  University  of  Minnesota 
has  been  at  Geneva  for  the  past  year. 
He  is  the  author  of  a  standard  book 
on  feeds  and  feeding,  and  an  authority 
in  that  field.  The  change,  according 
to  the  Cornell  trustees,  means  a  pro¬ 
motion  for  both  men. 

Dean  A.  R.  Mann,  head  of  the  New 
York  state  college  of  agriculture  at 
Cornell  University  now  combines  with 
his  duties  ' and  title  of  Dean,  those  of 
the  directorship  of  the  Cornell  Univers¬ 
ity  Agricultural  Experiment  station. 
Dean  Mann  has  been  dean  of  the  col¬ 
lege  of  agriculture  for  ten  years  and 
has  recently  spent  two  years  in  Europe 
studying  questions  in  relation  to  agri¬ 
cultural  education  there. 


New  York  County  Notes 

Oswego  County  ■ — We  have  had  a  few 
days  of  'nice  weather.  On  September  27 
snow  fell.On  October  4  it  was  hot,  the 
thermometer  registered  85  degrees,  as 
well  as  on  the  11th.  We  had  a  killing 
frost  on  October  8.  Most  corn  is  in  silos. 
Potatoes  are  rotting,  some  selling  around 
$1  per  bushel,  apples  $1.50  to  $2,  grapes 
$1.50  per  bushel.  Most  oats  were  light. 
Carrots  $1  'to  $1.50  per  bushel,  squash  2 
to  3  cents  per  pound,  cauliflower  $2.0o 
per  dozen,  peppers  one  to  $3.00  per  bushel, 
eggs  60  cents  a  dozen,  butter  55  cents 
per  pound.  No  hay  moving,  most  of  poor 
quality  on  account  of  the  rain. — ^J.  S,  M. 

Columbia  County  —September  26  was 
the  coldest  ever  recorded  for  that  date  in 


this  section.  The  mercury  registered  43. 
Nearly  all  corn  hit  by  the  heavy  frost. 
Silos  are  about  all  filled  and  corn  cut  in 
this  place.  Apple  pickers  are  busy. 
Fruit  falling  fast  owing  to  high  winds 
and  rains.  Apples  per  barrel,  McIntosh 
fancy  $10.00,  Fall  Pippins  per  bushel 
$1.75,  Rhode  Island  Greenings  $1.50. 
Other  varieties  $1.25.  Bartlett  Pears  are 
$2  per  bushel,  Seckels  $1.50,  potatoes  per 
180  pounds  $2.00.  Cider  pressers  are  busy. 
A  large  new  one  is  being  built  at  Ger¬ 
mantown.  Martin  C.  Van  Alstyne,  the 
Stuyvesant  Falls  village  milk  dealer  has 
had  his  place  modernly  equipped  for  the 
sanitary  bottling  of  milk.  Kinderhook 
has  raised  $800  for  relief  fund  for  hurri¬ 
cane  sufferers.  Dr.  Garnsey  was  elected 
president  of  Columbia  County  Medical 
Association. — Mrs.  C.  V.  H. 

Delaware  County  — One  week  of  cold 
disagreeable  weather  has  been  followed 
by  several  nice  days  giving  farmers  a 
chance  at  the  plowing  and  other  fall 
work.  T.B.  testing  has  been  going  on  in 
the  towns  of  Colchester  and  Delhi  the 
past  two  weeks.  Several  dairies  in  the 
vicinity  of  Delhi,  including  those  belong¬ 
ing  to  Frank  Dickson,  Smith  Hughes  and 
Frank  Thomson  of  the  Little  Delaware 
were  condemned.  Fall  cows  are  around 
$150  and  said  to  be  going  higher  before 
spring. — E.  M.  N. 

In  the  North  Country 

The  old  saying,  ‘when  the  frost  is  on 
the  pumpkin’  and  the  corn  is  in  the 
shock,”  it  is  time  to  bank  the  house  for 
winter  holds  good  to  date,  but  pumpkins 
are  rather  of  a  minus  quantity  this  year; 
that  is  at  least  ripe  ones  are,  and  a 
large  amount  of  ensilage  corn,  got  nipped 
in  the  stalk  on  Sept.  24th  and  even  now 
the  first  week  in  October  there’s  an  oc¬ 
casional  field  still  uncut  and  at  a  distance 
it  quite  resembles  a  field  of  grain  in  color, 
though  of  course  not  in  quality. 

The  sound  of  black  diamonds,  jingling 
merrily  down  the  coal,  chute  into  an 
empty  coal  bin,  is  rather  of  a  gentle  re¬ 
minder  of  what  will  turn  up  later  on  and 
at  $14  per,  coupled  with  high  taxes, 
makes  it  diflicult  to  wear  the  smile  that 
won’t  come  off,  but  even  so  we’re  in  no 
great  hurry  to  shuffle  off  this  mortal 
coil  and  would  like  to  tarry  a  while 
longer. 

But  the  farmers  in  this  fertile,  old 
Black  River  valley,  have  a  lot  to  be 
thankful  for;  they’re  now  at  the  tail-end 
of  one  of  the  most  successful  seasons  in  ' 
years;  with  barns  fairly  bursting  forth 
with  a  bumper  crop  of  hay  and  grain  and 
a  good  substantial  increase  in  the  price 
of  fluid  milk  for  the  months  of  Septem¬ 
ber  and  October  they  can  give  the  long 
distance  weather  prophet  a  pretty  fair 
line  of  back  talk.  I’ll  say,  as  to  whether 
1928  has  a  season  without  a  summer  or 


not :  it  sure  has  been  one  without  a  hur¬ 
ricane  and  when  one  thinks  of  the  deva¬ 
station  that  followed  in  the  wake  of  the 
one  in  southern  Florida,  one’s  own 
troubles  are  apt  to  melt  into  thin  air. 

And  when  one  notes  the  multitude  of 
motor  cars,  parked  at  the  street  curb 
of  our  little  town  of  a  Saturday  evening, 
it  don’t  look  much  like  the  rural  resident 
is  poverty  stricken,  or  that  the  bank¬ 
ruptcy  courts  would  be  very  busy  hand¬ 
ling  country  cases  for  quite  some  time 
in  the  future. 

With  silo  corn  for  the  most  part  pretty 
well  taken  care  of  the  farmers  are  busy 
digging  potatoes  and  getting  their  fall 
plowing  under  way,  as  the  frequent  rains 
of  September  has  left  the  ground  in 
splendid  condition  for  the  work  and  al¬ 
though  potatoes  are  giving  forth  a  good 
yield,  there  seems  to  be  much  complaint 
of  rot  among  early  varieties;  but  with  a 
couple  of  weeks  of  nice  fall  weather  to 
finish  up  the  harvest,  believe  the  late 
ones  will  come  through  in  pretty  fair 
shape. 

The  bulk  of  the  fall  threshing  is  over, 
because  so  many  found  it  necessary  to 
thresh  from  the  field  and  with  the  catchy 
weather,  much  of  the  straw  was  about 
ruined,  being  unfit  for  anything  but  use 
as  bedding;  how  different  the  threshing 
days,  though  as  compared  to  the  early 
90’s;  then  it  was  done  with  the  two  and 
three  horse  tread  mill:  it  used  to  make 
the  hired  men  swear  some,  for  we 
changed  works  with  the  neighbors  of 
course  and  kept  them  quite  busy  chang¬ 
ing  their  clothes  and  then  there  was  that 
darned  old  yoke  of  oxen;  it  seems  they 
were  created  mostly  to  put  one’s  temper 
to  the  test  and  I  never  knew  one  of  the 
hired  men  to  enter  the  ministry,  so  think 
it  couldn’t  have  been  much  of  a  job  for 
a  sky  pilot  anyway. 

It  looks  as  if  there’d  be  the  usual 
amount  of  shifting  among  the  farm  ten¬ 
ants  on  November  1st  and  there  seems 
to  be  a  dire  scarcity  of  good  milch  cows : 
we  paid  nearly  $100  per  head  for  a  bunch 
of  eight  heifers  in  late  August  and  at  the 
present  writing  $125  per  head  seems  to 
be  the  ruling  figure. — C.  L.  S. 

Clinton  County  — Filling  silos  seems 
to  be  the  main  business  now.  Corn  was 
a  fairly  good  crop.  Buckwheat  nearly  a 
failure.  Potatoes  are  not  turning  as  good 
as  expected  earlier  in  the  season.  Not 
much  plowing  done  yet,  too  dry  in  most 
places.  Potatoes  are  $1.00  per  bushel, 
eggs  50  cents  to  60  per  dozen,  veal  12 
cents,  live  22  cents,  dressed  pork  16  to  18 
cents.  We  had  several  hard  frosts  in 
September  but  October  so  far  has  been 
a  fine  real  Indian  summer — R.  J.  M. 


New  York  Boys  Attend 
National  Dairy  Show 


have  practiced  judging  the  merits  of 
the  cattle.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  to  ship  23  head  of  4-H  dairy  cat¬ 
tle  to  the  national  dairy  show.  Mr. 
Willman  will  accompany  the  boys  to 
the  meeting. 


Pennsylvania  Farm  Notes 

Oliver  D.  Schock 

PRODUCING  over  400  bushels  of  pota¬ 
toes  per  acre  instead  of  being  a  rare 
occurrence  has  become  in  verity  a  fad 
among  the  many  growers  located  in  the 
great  eastern  Pennsylvania  potato  grow¬ 
ing  belt.  The  list  of  members  of  these 
inspiring  clubs  has  been  largely  increased 
by  reason  of  the  improved  methods  in 
culture  and  continuous  favorable  cli¬ 
matic  conditions.  The  Russet  varieties 
again  predominate,  as  they  did  in  the 
preceding  season.  The  display  of  pota¬ 
toes  at  the  Allentown  fair  was  a  revel¬ 
ation  even  to  growers. 

With  the  advent  of  the  de-luxe  omni¬ 
buses,  operating  from  coast  to  coast  and 
a  most  liberal  supply  of  locally  operated 
buses,  our  farmers  are  realizing  what 
only  two  years  ago  appeared  a  vague 
dream.  Improved  highways,  increased 
facilities,  fast  express  time  and  the  grow¬ 
ing  desire  to  see  the  country  and  moun¬ 
tain  districts  at  their  best,  in  the  au¬ 
tumn's  most  beautiful  weather  by  the  city 
people,  accounts  for  a  remarkable  in¬ 
crease  in  travel  through  the  farming 
sections  of  Pennsylvania. 

One  of  our  leading  country  agricultural 
fairs  had  a  modern  and  most  attractive 
exhibit  constructed  to  show  and  to  im¬ 
press  patrons  with  a  clear  idea  as  to  how 
so-called  ‘‘roadside  farm  markets”  should 
be  erected  and  how  products  can  be  dis¬ 
played  to  the  best  advantage.  It  is  the 
observant  eye  that  leads  to  the  neat,  at¬ 
tractive  and  clean  little  market-house 
along  the  pike. 

Pennsylvania  boasts  of  being  the  lead¬ 
ing  state  in  the  percentage  of  bearing 
apple  trees  and  last  year  ranked  fourth 
in  total  quantity  of  production.  In  1927 
the  yield  was  6,300,000  bushels  valued  at 
$8,820,000.  Washington,  New  York  and 
California  ranked  in  preceding  the  Key¬ 
stone  state.  The  peach  crop  has  also 
become  a  vast  factor  in  our  horticultural 
development.  The  county  of  Berks  has 
the  largest  peach  orchards  in  the  state 
and  appears  to  be  especially  adapted  to 
the  growth  and  longevity  of  the  peach 
tree.  Many  carloads  of  peaches  are 
shipped  by  the  grower  direct  to  the  Bos¬ 
ton  and  eastern  markets  annually.  The 
county  of  York  will  export  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  bushels  of  York  Imperial  ap¬ 
ples  to  England  where  this  apple  is 
favorably  known. 


Central  New  York  Notes 


OP  to  the  middle  of  October,  this 
fall  has  proved  the  pleasantest 
weather  in  recent  years.  As  far  as 
the  weather  is  concerned  everyone  has 
had  a  chance  to  get  the  fall’s  work 
done  that  is  quite  in  contrast  with  the 
two  last  falls. 

We  have  never  in  recent  years  known 
streams  and  ponds  and  wells  to  be  as 
dry  as  they  are  this  fall  in  central  New 
York.  The  Marl  Ponds  near  Cortland 
are  practically  dry  for  the  first  time 
in  45  years.  Cayuga  Lake  is  a  good 
three  feet  below  its  normal  level.  Au¬ 
tomobiles  are  driven  out  onto  the  bath¬ 
ing  beach  at  Ithaca  to  a  distance  of 
500  feet  from  the  usual  shore  line,  on 
dry  sand.  Seneca  Lake  is  also  very 
low.  Walter  Shepard  went  out  on  the 
dry  lake  bed  at  Watkins  the  other  day 
looking  for  his  false  teeth  that  he  lost 
While  bathing  the  4th  of  July  1925  and 
found  them  firmly  clamped  to  a  briar 
pipe  that  he  lost  near  there  two  years 
before  that. 

The  price  of  potatoes  is  too  low. 
Some  have  sold  for  as  low  as  fifty  cents 
n  bushel,  which  is  about  two-thirds  of 
what  it  costs  most  people  to  raise  po¬ 
tatoes  at  present  prices.  The  dry 
Weather  during  September  and  the  first 
part  of  October  has  checked  most  of 
the  rot  which  would  normally  have  de¬ 
veloped  from  so  extensive  late  blight 
as  we  had  this  year.  Those  who  dig 
potatoes  late,  after  we  have  had  ex¬ 
tensive  rains,  and  store  them,  will  prob¬ 
ably  suffer  from  rot  in  storage. 

Cabbage  continues  to  stand  still  up  to 
the  15th  of  October.  There  seems  lit¬ 


tle  chance  that  any  amount  of  rain 
can  make  a  full  crop  after  this  date. 

After-growth  in  meadows  has  yielded 
very  little  cow  feed  this  fall  and  this, 
together  with  very  dry  pastures,  has 
made  it  necessary  to  feed  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  green  fodder,  corn, 
millet  and  grain. 

Allen  Johnson  says  this  is  a  dry 
country  regardless  of  how  election  goes 
and  that  the  present  time  there  seems 
to  be  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  whom  it  is  better  to  elect  for 
president  to  get  or  keep  the  desired 
conditions;  but  as  for  himself,  he  ex¬ 
pects  to  vote  for  Bryan,  as  usual. — C.T. 


Three  of  the  four  boys  who  won 
the  dairy  judging  contest  at  the 
New  York  state  fair  are  leaving  soon 
for  the  national  dairy  show  at*  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tennessee,  October  13-20.  At 
the  state  fair  each  boy  won  $75  which 
he  will  use  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  trip.  These  four  boys,  members  of 
4-H  dairy  clubs  are  Millard  Blakeslee 
of  Baldwinsville,  Warren  Hill  of 
Brockport,  Lloyd  Curtis  of  Watertown, 
and  James  Harkness  of  South  Kort- 
right.  With  J.  P.  Willman  of  the 
New  York  state  college  of  agriculture 
they  have  been  making  visits  at  va¬ 
rious  farms  where  Guernseys,  Jerseys, 
Holsteins,  and  Ayrshires  are  kept,  and 


A  Summary  of  the  October  1st  Crop  Report 

New  York  Pennsylvania  United  States 


1928 

1927 

1928 

1927 

1928 

1927 

Potatoes,  (bu.).... 

32,821,000 

28,620,000 

31,513,000 

26,400,000 

463,722,000 

406,964,000 

Corn,  (bu.) . 

54,107,000 

50,165,000  2,903,272.000  2,773.708.000 

Sp.  Wheat,  (bu.) 

209,000 

222,000 

325,266,000 

319,307,000 

W.  Wheat,  (bu.).. 

20,165,000 

578,599,000 

553,288,000 

Oats,  (bu.) . 

33,966,000 

35,000,000 

34.144,000 

39,600,000  1,452,966,000  1.184,146,000 

Barley,  (bu.) . 

6,048,000 

5,432,000 

350,593,000 

264,392,000 

Buckwheat,  (bu.) 

4,264,000 

4,473,000 

4,446,000 

4,935,000 

14,804,000 

16,029,000 

Hay,  (tons) . 

6,665,000 

7,311,000 

4,738,000 

5,063,000 

92,688,000 

106,464,000 

Pield  Beans,  (bu.) 

1,260,000 

1,066,000 

15,896,000 

16,891,000 

Cabbage,  (tons) 

’^domestic  ........ 

62,720 

157,200 

Danish 

165,200 

247,800 

Apples, 

(tot.  crop,  bu.) 

19,842,000 

13,600,000 

8,280,000 

6,300,000 

177,560,000 

123,455,000 

Pears,  (bu.)........ 

1,800,000 

1,872,000 

612,000 

400,000 

23,304,000 

18,072,000 

Grapes,  (tons).... 

88,800 

51,800 

21,600 

14,850 

’^Not  including  Long  Island. 

Pennsylvania  will  again  harvest  a 
phenomenally  large  crop  of  corn.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  spring  planting  and  its  early 
growing  period  the  outlook  was  discour¬ 
aging  for  a  heavy  yield,  but  wizard-like, 
a  sudden  transition  occurred  through  im¬ 
proved  weather  conditions.  The  Lancas¬ 
ter  Sure-crop,  Improved  Learning  Yellow 
Dent  and  Ninety-day  varieties  are  again 
leading  in  production  and  acreage  grown. 
The  White  Dent  and  Flint  varieties  have 
been  supplanted  in  a  large  degree  by 
yellow  corn.  Very  little  corn  was  injured 
by  frost.  Silage  corn  was  never  stored 
in  a  better  condition. 


Crawford  County  —A  big  fall  event 
was  the  4th  annual  county  cattle  show 
and  fair  held  at  Conheaut  Lake’s  old  fair 
grounds.  Pine  exhibits  in  all  kinds  of 
stock  and  women’s  features  were  present, 
also  school  exhibits.  A  big  banquet  was 
given  about  lOO  farmers  by  Meadville 
clubmen  and  State  College  men.  Dr.  C. 
G.  Jordan,  state  secretary  of  agriculture 
and  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Public  In¬ 
struction  gave  excellent  addresses  after 
the  supper.  This  fair  has  been  under 
new  management  the  last  four  years  and 
it  is  a  great  improvement  over  the  old 
with  its  side  shows  and  cheap  jewelry 
stands,  etc.  Clean,  educational,  and  free 
entrance  speak  well  for  its  promoters 
and  Crawford  County — ^Mrs.  C.  B.  L. 


Tioga  County — N  early  all  farmers 
have  their  silos  filled.  The  corn  on  the 
lowlands  was  a  fine  crop  but  poor  on  the 
hill  farms.  Many  are  now  busy  thresh¬ 
ing  and  digging  potatoes.  The  potato 
crop  above  average  is  big  and  of  good 
quality.  There  was  a  large  acreage  of 
Buckwheat  but  the  crop  was  badly  hurt 
by  hot  dry  weather.  Cattle  buyers  are 
buying  and  selling  cows.  The  price  is 
high.  Apples  are  a  rather  poor  crop  in 
quantitjf  and  guality.—MBfl.  W*  On  fSk»' 
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An  Egg  in  the  Fall  is  Worth  Two  in  the  Spring 

Poultry  experts  everywhere  have  proved  that  well  lighted  poultry 
houses  increase  egg  production  during  fall  and  winter  months.  It  just 
gives  the  hens  enough  light  during  the  shorter  days  so  that  they  can  get 
in  a  full  shift  of  feeding  and  exercise. 

The  only  question  is  what  kind  of  light.  Obviously,  daylight  best  pro¬ 
motes  the  physiological  activity  of  the  pullet.  Next  best  is  Carbide  Gas  light 
—“artificial  daylight” — the  light  with  practically  the  same  spectrum  as 
daylight. 

Absolute  regularity  in  poultry  house  lighting  is  essential.  Carbide  Gas 
light  in  the  farmers’  hands  and  under  farm  conditions  is  dependable,  safe 
and  sturdy.  Spray  liquids,  whitewash,  dusts  or  accidental  blows — all,  cannot 
hurt  the  piping  or  unexpectedly  extinguish  the  light.  Nor  can  Carbide  Gas 
harm  the  fowls. 

Carbide  Gas  on  the  modern  farm  also  has  other  advantages  for  poultry 
raisers.  It  permits  safe  and  convenient  warming  of  drinking  water.  Its 
residue  is  a  ready-to-use  whitewash,  ideal  for  spray  application. 

Poultry  lighting  must  be  economical.  Under  farm  conditions  Carbide 
Gas  light  gives  more  candle-power-hours  per  dollar.  Carbide  Gas  poultry 
lighting  combined  with  other  farm  lighting  and  cooking  needs  of  the  home, 
is  indeed  the  ideal,  all-around  installation  for  the  farm 

Write  today  for  further  interesting  information. 

Carbide  Lighting  and  Equipment  Association 

176  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Over  600,000  farm  folks  are  enjoying  the  benefits  of  Carbide  Gas  lights  in  their  homes. 


A 


WITTE  TREE  AND 
LOG  SAW  OUTFIT 


CASH  OR  YOUR  OWN  TERMS 

A  Full  Year  To  Pay  —  No  Interest. 

My  Lifetime  Guarantee  protects  you. 

Write  for  Special  Tree  and  Log 
Saw  Folder*  and  new,  low,  factory- 
to-you  price  list.  Save  26  to  40  per  cent. 

Over  260,000  WITTE  Sawing  Out¬ 
fits,  Engines  and  Pumps  in  use. 

ED.  H.  WITTE.  Pres. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

ENGINE  BUILDERS  SINCE  1870. 

7807  Oakland  Avenue*  Kansas  City*  Mo* 
7807  Liberty  Street*  Pittsburgh*  Pa* 


Now  you  can  get  my  latest 
improved  tree  and  log  sawing 
outfit  for  a  small,  factory-to- 
you,  down  payment  of  $26.00. 

^  MAKE  MONEY  THIS  WINTER  clearing  land, 
sawing  wood,  cross  ties,  fence  posts, 
shingle  butts  and  other  kinds  of  timber. 
CUTS  15  TO  40  CORDS  A  DAY  on  a  little 
cheap  fuel.  Easy  to  start  in  all  kinds 
of  weather.  Pleniy  of  steady,  low-eost  power. 
Use  the  engine  for  feed  grinding, 
com  shelling  and  other  power  jobs. 


¥ 


in  3  Minutes 

Saws  them  down  level 
to  the  ground. 


PIGS— FEEDERS  OR  BREEDERS 

Chester  or  Berkshire  cross,  or  Yorkshire  or  Cliester 
cross,  2  months  old,  $3.50  each:  3  months  old,  $4.00 
each.  Pure  bred  Chester  Whites,  2  months  old,  $4.25 
ea.  Pure  bred  Chester  Whites,  2  months  old,  $4.25  ea. 
Barrows.  Boars  or  Sows.  All  pigs  are  from  our  regis¬ 
tered  Boars  and  high  grade  Sows.  We  have  our  iiigs 
all  treated  for  cholera,  free  from  disease  of  any  kind. 
Will  ship  C.O.D.  or  send  cheek  or  Money  Order.  Our 
guarantee — Keep  them  10  days_  and  if  not  satisfied,  re- 
turn  pigs  and  j'our  money  will  be  returned,  fetate  ir 
vou  want  for  breeders.  Pairs,  no  kin.  Crates  free. 
STONEHAM  PIG  FARM,  W.  J.  Talbott,  Prop.,  Box  115, 
151  Main  St.,  Stoneham,  Mass. 


Quality  PIGS  For  Sale 

AT  A  LOW  PRICE 

why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise  a  hog  ? 
These  are  ail  good  blocky  pigs;  the  kind  that  will  prove 
good  hogs.  Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross,  or  Chester 
and  Berkshire  cross  pigs,  6  to  8  weeks  old,  $3.50  each; 
8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.00  each.  I  guarantee  them  to  be 
healthy  and  good  size  for  their  age.  I  will  ship  any 
number  C.O.D.  to  you  on  approval  and  if  dissatisfied 
in  10  days  with  the  pigs,  return  them  and  1^11  return 
your  money.  No  charge  for  crating.  WALTER  LUX* 
388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Telephone  0086. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
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The  Question  Box 


Traps  Must  Be  Tagged  With 
Owner’s  Name 

Do  people  who  want  to  set  traps  have 
to  send  to  Albany  for  the  name  tags  or 
can  they  make  them. — W.  J. 

ECTION  207  of  the  Conservation 
Law  reads  as  follows: 

“All  traps  set  or  used  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  taking  any  wild  animal  shall 
be  stamped  with  the  name  of  the  own¬ 
er  in  such  manner  that  the  same  shall 
be  legible  at  all  times. 

“All  traps  set  or  used  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  taking  any  wild  animal  must 
be  visited  by  the  person  setting  or 
owning  the  same  at  least  once  in  each 
twenty-four  hours,  except  that  the  in¬ 
spection  of  traps  shall  not  apply  to 
those  set  in  the  Adirondack  and  Cats- 
kill  parks.” 

The  Conservation  Department  con¬ 
strues  that  the  owner  of  a  trap  may 
attach  a  tag  made  of  some  material 
that  will  not  rust,  bearing  his  name 
to  the  traps  that  he  might  set.  This 
Department  does  not  furnish  the  tags. 
A  person  may  make  them  themselves 
or  they  may  get  them  from  some  man¬ 
ufacturer. 


Iron  Pyrites  Have  Little 
Value 

While  digging  a  hole  in  the  ground  on 
my  farm  to  install  a  gasoline  tank,  I 
found  several  soft  stones  which  had 
shiny  gold  colored  flakes  all  through 
them.  I  am  sending  you  a  small  sample. 
I  was  wondering  if  you  could  tell  me 
what  these  flakes  are. — C.  B.,  New  York. 

F  course,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  with 
certainty  what  a  mineral  may  be 
without  making  a  chemical  analysis 
of  it. 

However,  we  are  practically  positive 
that  the  mineral  enclosed  in  your  let¬ 
ter  is  what  is  called  iron  pyrite.  This 
is  a  rather  interesting  mineral  as  it 
has  fooled  many  people  into  thinking 
that  it  was  gold.  There  are  reports 
that  some  of  the  first  colonists  that 
came  here  sent  a  whole  boat-load  back 
to  England,  at  the  same  time  neglect¬ 
ing  to  grow  the  crops  which  they  later 
found  to  be  much  more  important.  For 


this  reason  iron  pyrites  are  often 
known  as  “fools’  gold.”  This  mineral 
is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  where  found  in  sufficient 
quantities  and  favorable  locations  it  is 
mined  for  this  purpose. 


Fat  Content  of  Milk  Affects 
Yield  of  Cheese 

Can  you  tell  us  what  effect  the  fat  con¬ 
tent  of  milk  has  on  the  amount  of  cheese 
that  can  be  made  from  100  pounds  of 
milk?  Does  the  butter  fat  test  affect  the 
quality  of  the  cheese? 

ILK  testing  3  per  cent  will  make 
about  eight  pounds  of  cheese  per 
100  pounds,  while  4  per  cent  milk  will 
yield  a  little  better  than  ten  pounds 
of  cheese  and  5  per  cent  about  13 
pounds.  Reliable  authorities  state  that 
milk  with  a  high  test  makes  as  good 
cheese  as  milk  with  a  low  test. 


Plowing  Under  a  Second 
Crop  of  Clover 

I  have  a  field  of  second  crop  clover  that 
I  do  not  plan  to  cut  for  hay,  but  would 
like  to  leave  it  on  the  ground  for  next 
season’s  potato  crop.  Would  you  advise 
me  to  cut  the  closer  and  then  plow  it  un¬ 
der  this  fall  or  would  you  leave  it  on  the 
ground  until  next  spring.  If  I  should 
plow  it  this  fall  would  you  advise  turning 
it  under  four  inches  and  then  plowing 
again  previous  to  planting  about  eight 
inches  deep. — D.  L.  G.,  Pennsylvania. 

WE  believe  you  would  save  a  lot  of 
time  if  you  left  the  clover  on  the 
ground  and  do  not  cut  it.  You  will 
find  that  it  will  plow  under  much  bet¬ 
ter  if  it  is  not  cut.  Regarding  the  fall 
plowing,  we  hesitate  to  make  a  definite 
recommendation  without  knowing  the 
soil  and  the  lay  of  the  land.  If  you 
have  an  extremely  heavy  mat  of  clover 
it  might  be  best  to  turn  it  under  this 
fall  and  give  it  a  chance  to  rot  during 
the  winter.  However,  if  the  land  is 
subject  to  washing  during  the  winter 
we  believe  you  will  have  satisfactory 
results  if  you  wait  until  spring  and 
plow  the  field  just  before  planting  time. 
Should  you  follow  the  spring  plowing 
it  would  be  advisable  to  thoroughly  disc 
the  field  before  turning  under  the  heavy 
mat  of  humus.  We  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  one  plowing,  plus  thorough 
fitting,  is  enough. 


Arrests  Follow  Exposure  of  Wiring  Scheme 

{Continued  from  Page  3) 


of  the  availability  of  the  electrical  cur¬ 
rent. 

The  success  of  the  scheme  that  they 
are  working  depends  entirely  on  selling 
these  contracts  to  the  Mutual  Discount 
Corporation.  In  an  interview  with  the 
finance  company  they  showed  the 
American  agriculturist  representa¬ 
tive  file  after  file  of  contracts  they  had 
received  from  the  Strand  Company.  In 
addition  to  handling  wiring  contracts, 
this  firm  is  doing  a  big  business  in  fi¬ 
nancing  radio,  furniture  and  other 
household  appliances.  In  stating  their 
methods  of  doing  business  they  assured 
us  that  they  always  looked  to  the  wir¬ 
ing  company  to  make  good  on  these 
contracts.  They  assured  us  that  they 
had  never  sued  a  property  owner  on  a 
wiring  contract.  They  further  stated 
that  if  the  contract  proved  to  he  worth¬ 
less,  they  always  forced  the  wiring 
company  to  buy  back.  To  prove  this 
point,  they  showed  numerous  accounts 
where  the  Strand  Concern  was  paying 
them  on  the  monthly  basis.  It  is  of 
interest  to  American  Agriculturist 
readers  and  friends  who  have  signed 
Strand  Wiring  Contracts,  that  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Discount  Corporation  offered  to 
sign  a  waiver  on  any  or  all  contracts 
releasing  the  maker  of  the  note  from 
all  payments  until  after  the  current 
was  turned  on  and  the  lights  burning. 
They  assured  us  that  they  would  make 
this  binding  even  if  our  readers  should 
not  secure  current  for  a  matter  of  ten 
I  years  or  more.  This  leaves  the  ques¬ 


tion  of  collection  of  the  notes  entirely 
up  to  the  wiring  company. 

The  action  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  in  exposing  the  high  pres¬ 
sure  methods  followed  by  these  sales¬ 
men  apparently  has  been  appreciated 
by  the  Atlantic  City  Electrical  Com¬ 
pany.  Following  our  call  at  the  Bridge- 
ton  office  of  the  electrical  com¬ 
pany,  the  general  manager,  Mr.  C.  H. 
Howell  of  Atlantic  City,  sent  their  Mr. 
W.  H.  Meyer  to  tell  us  that  they  were 
willing  to  cooperate  with  the  American 
agriculturist  in  every  way  possible  to 
expose  the  methods  followed  by  this 
concern.  This  position  taken  by  the 
power  company  has  been  an  important 
factor  in  securing  the  cooperation  of 
the  farmers  and  the  prosecutor  in 
bringing  this  matter  to  a  prompt  settle¬ 
ment.  In  addition  much  valuable  ser¬ 
vice  and  help  has  been  given  this  cause 
by  the  assistance  of  W.  C.  Kreuger,  the 
rural  electrification  expert  from  the 
New  Jersey  State  College  of  Agriculture 
at  New  Brunswick.  Mr.  Kreuger  has 
carefully  followed  the  course  pursued 
by  the  American  agriculturist  and 
has  expressed  a  keen  interest  in  pro¬ 
tecting  the  farmers’  interests  on  the 
matter  of  rural  line  extensions.  At 
this  point  we  might  state  that  the 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  a  group  of  farmers  is  shar¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  hiring  a  leading  South 
Jersey  lawyer  to  represent  their  inter¬ 
ests  in  securing  justice  on  these  wiring 
contracts. 


i 
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With  the  A,  A. 

Poultry  Farmer 


Fall  House  Cleaning 


L.  H.  Hiscock 


IT  seems  to  me  as 
if  nothing  is  more 
important  than  this  particular  job.  I 
do  not  think  a.ny  bunch  of  pullets  can 
come  into  a  dirty  house  and  do  their 
best,  but  this  is  only  prejudice,  for 
there  are  real  rea¬ 
sons  why  a  house 
should  be  cleaned 
out  thoroughly.  In 
the  first  place  there 
may  have  been  some 
disease  in  the  old 
hens  which  you 
want  to  wipe  out.  In 
the  second  place, 
the  house  may  be 
over-run  with  lice 
and  mites,  and  in  the 
third,  place,  if  your 
old  birds  had  worms  of  various  kinds, 
the  surest  way  to  pass  it  along  is  not 
to  clean  house. 

Of  course,  I  am  at  a  disadvantage: 

I  do  not  know  what  your  house  is,  but 
I  do  know  that  you  can  do  a  first 
rate  job  when  it  comes  to  cleaning  it. 
The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  get  out  all 
the  old  floor  litter,  dump  out  the  nests, 
and  clean  the  roosting  boards.  After 
that  scrape  the  floor  down  clean  with 
a  scraper.  A  hoe,  bent  for  cutting  cab¬ 
bage,  makes  a  fine  tool  for  this  pur¬ 
pose. 

Kerosene  a  Good  Disinfectant 
When  the  floor  has  been  scraped, 
and  the  material  it  is  composed  of  is 
wood  or  concrete,  it  is  a  pretty  good 
idea  to  soak  it  off  with  water,  and 
then  sprinkle  it  down  with  kerosene. 
The  latter  is  a  good  germ  destroyer, 
and  will  hit  any  vermin  in  this  quarter. 
If  your  floor  is  dirt,  the  process  is 
more  difficult.  About  all  you  can  do  is 
scrape  it  down  the  best  you  can,  sprin¬ 
kle  it  good  with  kerosene,  and  then  put 
in  a  fresh  covering  of  earth,  ashes,  or 
whatever  you  may  use  to  fill  up  holes, 
etc. 

The  nests,  roosts,  and  dropping  boards 
should  receive  special  attention,  for  it 
is  here  that  mites  will  be  found  in  all 
probability.  It  is  not  a  hard  job  to 
find  mites  if  you  really  have  them. 
Examine  any  crack  or  crevice  in  the 
roosts.  If  mites  are  there  you  will  find 
a  gray,  silvery  place  in  and  about  the 
crack.  The  best  way  to  get  rid  of 
them  is  to  soak  every  roost,  top  and 
bottom,  crack  and  crevice  with  kero¬ 
sene  to  which  you  have  added  a  good 
commercial  germ  destroyer.  It  is  not 
safe,  however,  to  rely  on  one  applica¬ 
tion.  Repeat  the  process  in  five  days 
because  if  you  miss  one  you  will  soon 
have  a  million  more.  I  should  apply 
this  same  treatment  to  the  nests  and 
dropping  boards.  Mites  are  blood 
suckers;  they  are  dangerous,  and  they 


By  L.  H.  HISCOCK 


can  raise  havoc  with 
a  bunch  of  pullets. 
Even  after  these  birds  come  in,  it  will 
pay  you  to  watch  for  this  pest;  the 
pullets  may  bring  in  one  or  two,  and 
it  doesn’t  pay  to  take  a  chance. 

The  Women  Plan — The  Men  Do 
the  Heavy  Work 
If  you  are  still  ambitious  after  all 
this,  a  nice  coat  of  white  wash  will 
finish  the  job  up  great.  It  means  a  lot 
of  work,  but  it  means  a  dandy  clean 
house,  and  if  you  expect  to  use  lights 
on  your  birds  it  will  do  much  to 
brighten  the  pen  up. 

If  the  women  ever  read  this  article, 
heaven  help  you  men  on  the  next 
rainy  day! 


Farmingdale  Contest  Nears 
Final  Week 

During  the  49th  week  of  the  Sixth 
Farmingdale  Contest  the  1,000  birds 
laid  a  total  of  1938  eggs,  or  27.7  per 
cent.  This  is  a  decrease  of  248'  eggs, 
or  3.5  per  cent  from  last  week’s  pro¬ 
duction.  Total  production  to  date  since 
November  1st,  1927,  is  148,805  eggs. 

High  Pens  for  the  Week 

White  Leghorns,  Meadow  Lawn 

Poultry  Farm . ,♦ . 41 

White  Leghorns,  Hillcrest  Poultry 

Farm  . 40 

White  Leghorns,  Sunnyside  Poultry 

Farm  . 39 

White  Leghorns, Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley, 

Mich.  R.  O.  P . « . 38 

R.  I.  Reds,  Joseph  P.  Moynihan . 38 

R.  I.  Reds,  Pinecrest  Orchards . 37 

High  Pens  in  Each  Variety  to 
Date 

White  Leghorns 

Warrens’  Farm,  Webster  Groves,  Mo. ..2194 
Meadow  Lawn  Poultry  Farm, 

Dayton,  O . 2093 

E.  C.  Foreman,  Lowell,  Mich . 2043 

Barnes  Hollywood  Strain  Leghorn 

Farm,  Malone,  N.  Y . 2040 

Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley,  Grand  Rapids, 

Mich . 2001 

Kilbourn  Poultry  Farm,  Flint,  Mich . 1988 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

Charlescote  Farm,  Sherborn,  Mass . 2025 

Joseph  P.  Moynihan,  S.  Hadley 

Falls,  Mass . 1932 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Groton,  Mass . 1869 

Foster  D.  Jameson,  Waldboro,  Me . 1606 

White  Wyandottes 

Byron  Pepper,  Georgetown,  Del . 1310 

Harvey  Byerly,  Sharpsville,  Pa . 1111 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Robt.  C.  Cobb,  Littleton,  Mass . 1847 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  Trenton,  N.  J...1598 
Poultry  Dept.  O.  A.  C.,  Guelph,  Ont . 1545 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

E.  A.  Hirt,  S.  Weymouth,  Mass . 1784 

William  R.  Speck,  Utica,  N.  Y . 1506 


Geese  should  not  be  used  for  breed¬ 
ing  purposes  until  they  are  two  years 
old.  A  gander  may  be  used  the  first 
season. 


Housewife  (sleepily) — Is  that  you,  Fidot 
Burglar — Lick  •’er  hand.  Bill. — Judge 


A  Half  Million  K^efrand 
Poultiy  Raiseis^^Mg  Health 
to  Their  Boulhi^illH 


.  N  OW  you  can  profit  by 
the  experience  of  a  half  million  suc¬ 
cessful  farmers  and  poultrymen  who 
are  using  Cel-O-Glass  to  keep  their 
chickens  healthy  and  to  increase  their 
earnings  during  fall  and  winter. 

The  One  Material 
That  Authorities  Approve 

Scientific  tests  have  proved  that  the 
biologically  active  portion  of  the  ul¬ 
tra-violet  rays  of  the  sun  through  Cel- 
O-Glass  keep  poultry  healthy.  These 
rays  prevent  rickets,  insure  proper 
food  absorption  and  make  chickens 
lay  more  eggs  with  better  shell  tex¬ 
ture.  They  kill  bacteria  instantly  and 
when  brought  into  your  poultry  house 
will  disinfect  it  every  two  minutes. 
These  rays  cannot  penetrate  glass, 
wood  or  soiled  cloth  curtains. 


Where  to  use  CEL-O-GLASS 

Use  Cel-O-Glass  on  the  whole  south  side  of 
your  houses  for  best  results.  Install  in  a  verti¬ 
cal  position  for  longest  service.  And  be  sure 
you  get  Cel-O-Glass,  the  material  with  a  wire 
base.  It  is  easy  and  economical  to  use.  Itpays 
for  itself  over  and  over  by  reducing  the  mor¬ 
tality  of  your  birds  and  increasing  your  poul¬ 
try  profits.  Cel-O-Glass  is  not  a  cloth,  but  a 
durable,  flexible  and  highly  translucent  ma¬ 
terial. 

TWe  are  many  other  uses  for  Cel-O-GIass 
on  the  farm.  It  prevents  stiff  legs  in  swine. 
Brings  the  disinfecting  qualities  of  sunlight 
into  dairy  barns  and  other  farm  buildings.  A 
valuable  book  “Health  on  the  Farm”  tells 
you  how  to  overcome  your  poultry  problems, 
how  to  keep  your  birds  healthy,  how  and 
where  to  use  Cel-O-Glass,  and  many  other 
helpful  things. 

’The  coupon  below  will  bring  you  a  copy 
free.  Fill  in  and  mall  coupon  NOW.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  carry  Cel-O-Glass  write  us  for 
the  name  of  one  near  you  who  does.  Acetol 
Products,  Inc.,  21  Spruce  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


RECi  O  S  PAT.  OFF. 


CEtO«IASS 

US  PATENT  1.580,187 

Acetol  Products,  lac.,  21  Spruce  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  Please  sendme  your  book  “HealthonthcFarm.”postpaidandfrccofchafge, 

AA-2 


Street  or  R.F.D . 


State- 


“Continued  large  egg  yield  and  good  condition  of  flock”  makes 
W.  A.  Churchill,  Wrightstown,  IT.  J.,  a  Beacon  Egg  Mash  booster. 
“Wherever  tested  with  other  feeds.  Beacon  sales  increase  after¬ 
ward,”  writes  Jamesbury  (IT.  J.)  Coal  &  Feed  Co. 

Beacon  is  a  high  powered  Egg  Mash —  21  per  cent  protein, 
palatable,  pure  soluble  minerals.  Baker’s  grade  milk  only,  Pecos 
Valley  (Irrigated)  Alfalfa  LEAF  Meal— NO  GREEN  FEED 
NEEDED  —  no  production  slumps.  Clean,  honest  nutritive  f  eeds 
— remarkable  digestant  Protozyme  insures  utmost  assimilation — 
imiform  consistent  long-time  high  production  without  loss  of  weight 
or  vitality,  body  building  without  forcing. 


NET  WEIGHT 
mo  POUNDS 

s\n  EinH 

tea 


BEACON  MILLING  CO.,  Inc.,  CAYUGA,  V.  Y. 


U  I  /T|j|p|rri  hatched  by  the  best  system  of 

D3DV  Mgh  class 

V  ''"^bred-to-Iay  stock.  S.C.  White 
Leghorns  $(4.00  per  100;  Barred,  White  Rocks, 
Reds  $16.00  per  100;  White  Wyandottes  $17.00  per 
100;  Heavy  Broilers  $12.00  per  100;  Light  Broilers 
$10.00  per  100;  Pekin  Ducklings  $35.00  per  100.  Add 
25c  on  orders  for  less  than  100,  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Desk  H,  Nunda,  N.  Y. 

Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS— "S':  d." 

I’ay  for  your  chicks  after  arrival.  Better  order  now 
Tliousands  liatching  daily.  We  hatch  all  year  around' 
Live  delivery  guaranteed.  I’ostage  prepaid.  Send  for 
price  list.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  335  Main 
St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604  or  337. 


S P  E Cl  A I  F  A I  I  prices  for  breeding  Turkeys, 
“  ,  ^  Guineas! 

Write  your  wants  and  for  maiUn*  list.  PIONEER 
STOCK  FARM,  TELFORD,  PA.  riuwtLfl 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

Fox,  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat,  etc.,  dressed 
and  made  into  latest  style  Coats  (for  men  and 
women).  Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Dog  or  any  animal 
hide  tanned  with  fur  on,  made  into  Robes,  Coats, 
Rugs,  etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness  or  Sole 
Leather.  FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK  gives 
prices,  when  to  take  off  and  ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  and  HEAD  MOUNTING 

FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED. 

Estimates  gladly  furnished.  Send  us  your  furs  for 
Summer  Storage  in  Automatic  Cold  Vault. 

W«  buy  raw  skins  such  as  muskrat,  coon, 
ate.,  for  our  own  use.  Send  for  price  list. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 

560  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


"When  writing  Advertisers 
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Smart  Clothes  of  T oday 

Shops  Are  Showing  Colors  and  Styles  Suited  to  All  Types 
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The  coming  of  cold  days 
reminds  you  that  now  is  the 
time  to  get  your  automobile 
fixed  up  for  winter  driving. 
Slippery  days  ahead  call  for 
tire  chains  and  perhaps  new 
tires,  for  it  is  no  fun  to  get 
out  on  cold  and  raw  days 
and  fuss  with  an  old  casing 
that  should  have  been  re¬ 
placed  by  a  new  one  in  the 
protection  of  the  home  garage. 

Check  up  on  your  windshield 
wiper,  get  lighter  oil  for  your 
motor,  new  grease  in  your 
transmission  and  running 
gear.  If  you  drive  or  are  out 
a  great  deal  during  the  winter 
months,  there  is  nothing  that 
brings  so  much  comfbrt  as  a 
heater.  They  are  easy  to 
install  and  as  long  as  the 
heat  is  there  anyway,  why 
not  utilize  it  for  your  own 
benefit  instead  of  wasting  it? 
Manufacturers  say  that  you 
should  change  spark  plugs 
in  the  fall,  too,  to  be  sure  of 
easier  starting  and  greater 
pulling  power  when  driving 
conditions  are  none  too  good. 

You  will  find  there  is  no  place 
like  our  “Farm  Service”  Hard¬ 
ware  Stores  to  buy  auto 
supplies.  A  “tag”  store  is 
easy  to  find. 

Your  “Farm  Service"  Hardware  Men 


Before  applying  the  “first  aid” 
treatment  to  your  last  year’s  clothes 
and  deciding  on  the  new  purchases 
to  make,  it  is  well  to  take  an  inventory 
of  the  season’s  new  styles.  Each  sea¬ 
son  I  wonder  just  how  designers  can 
make  the  clothes  more  beautiful.  This 
year  they  are  lovelier  than  ever.  There 
are  stunning  fabrics,  interesting  colors 
and  lines,  and  so  many  smart  style  de¬ 
tails  which  make  clothes  appear  in¬ 
dividual. 

There  is  a  graceful  flare  to  every 
new  dress  which  appears  in  side 
drapes,  sashes,  panels  which  tend  to 
increase  the  length  of  skirts,  circular 
flared  inserts,  peplums,  ripply  tiers 
and  pleated  sections.  With  the  addi¬ 
tional  fullness  the  slender  silhouette 


dress  but  the  velveteen  suit  makes 
more  of  an  “all  occasion”  costume. 

Trimmings  are  rnost  important. 
Tweeds  are  combined  with  cotton  or 
silk  pique,  leather  belts  and  machine 
stitching  for  smartness. 

Velvets  are  self  trimmed,  combined 
with  lace  or  fur. 

Tweed  and  velveteen  suits  that  fea¬ 
ture  a  blouse  of  jersey  show  the  suit 
fabrics  cleverly  applied  to  the  blouse 
in  band  or  applique  effects. 

The  clothes  illustrated  here  portray 
many  of  the  season’s  new  style  points. 

The  “Strut  About”  suit  is  lovely  in 
color.  It  consists  of  a  dress  of  English 
tie  print  in  shades  of  tan  and  a  seven- 
eighth  length  coat  of  dark  brown  vel¬ 
veteen  which  is  lined  with  the  tie  print 


ties.  They  come  in  the  softest  tans 
and  dull  reds  in  old  fashioned  calico 
patterns. 

A  Practical  Dress  for  School 

Misses’  wool  dress  in  natural  colored 
jersey  is  practical  for  school  and  ser¬ 
vice  wear.  It  is  a  one-piece  style  with 
back  and  front  yoke  trimmed  with 
rows  of  machine  stitching  in  matching 
thread.  The  yoke  forms  a  bib  effect  in 
front  which  fastens  down  center  with 
dark  brown  bone  buttons.  Inverted 
tucks  add  fullness  to  each  side  of  front 
and  center  back  at  lower  edge  of  yoke, 
Round  neck  is  faced  with  self  material. 

The  rather  loose-fitting  sleeves  are 
gathered  into  cuffs  which  are  trimmed 
with  rows  of  stitching  to  match  the 
yoke.  They  are  fastened  with  brown 
bone  buttons. 

Skirt  is  knife  pleated  and  pleats  are 
held  in  place  at  the  top  with  rows  of 
machine  stitching.  A  very  narrow 
brown  kid  belt  fastens  with  modernis¬ 
tic  buckle  and  ornaments. 

I  saw  so  many  attractive  afternoon 
dresses  of  transparent  velvet,  that  I 
found  it  rather  difficult  to  choose  one 
which  many  of  you  can  wear. 

An  Afternoon  Frock  of  Blue 

I  particularly  like  the  one  shown 
here,  in  the  new  Davy  Jones  blue  which 
is  a  deep  rich  blue  that  is  becoming 
to  so  many.  The  new  side  front  pep¬ 
lums  and  side  inserts  in  skirt  which 
follow  the  same  flared  lines  add  ful¬ 
ness  and  rhythm  to  the  frock.  The 
waist  blouses  slightly.  The  belt  is  of 
stitched  velvet  which  is  buckled  with  a 
dull  gold  buckle  set  with  matching 
blue  stones. 

Real  lace  and  chiffon  trimmed  with 
rows  of  chain  stitchery  in  ecru  silk 
make  the  rich  looking  collar  and  tie 
and  elbow  length  cuffs,  which  add  in¬ 
dividuality  to  the  dress.  Velvets  go  in 
for  lace  and  soft  georgette  trims.  They 
are  most  flattering  both  to  the  miss 
and  the  matron. 

A  matching  blue  velvet  hat  with 
long  side  and  back  brim  and  front 
folded  back  to  give  the  off-the-face  ef¬ 
fect  seemed  perfect  to  wear  with  this 
dress.  A  rhinestone  ornament  on  the 
band  of  hat  adds  interest. 

Matronly  Styles  Attractive 

There  are  lovely  dresses  for  matrons 
in  satin  crepes,  georgettes,  transparent 
velvets,  wool  crepes,  wool  georgettes 
and  sheer  woolens. 

The  black  crepe  satin  dress  shown 
here  is  a  straight  line  style  with  an 
added  first  fiare  treatment  of  the  dull 
side  of  the  crepe.  Bands  of  reverse 
side  of  material  add  style  to  the 
sleeves. 

Ecru  lace  is  hand  appliqued  to  neck 
and  a  lace  jabot  of  the  same  lace  is 
held  in  place  with  a  pearl  pin  which 
matches  the  pearl  buckle  used  on  nar¬ 
row  belt  of  reverse  crepe. 

Groups  of  inverted  tucks  at  the 
shoulder  add  fullness  to  waist.  Lower 
edge  of  skirt  is  bound  with  bias  fold 
of  satin  crepe. 

To  go  with  this  dress  I  found  the 
stunning  coat  of  soft  black  tweed  with 
black  caracul  shawl  collar  and  stole. 
Black  tweed  is  unusual  and  very  smart. 
A  new  detail  is  the  crescent  shaped 
pocket  on  the  right  side  and  the  sleeves 
seamed  to  simulate  cuffs. 

A  two-toned  hat  of  velvet  with  nar¬ 
row  brim  adds  the  finishing  touch  to 
the  ensemble.  The  crown  knots  itself 
in  the  center  front  and  the  fullness  is 
arranged  in  soft  folds. — Leonore  DUN- 
NIGAN. 

A  good  furniture  polish  is  made  of 
equal  parts  of  vinegar,  turpentine  and 
boiled  linseed  oil  mixed  thoroughly. 


Left  to  Right:  Coat  of  Black  Tweed  with  Black  Caracul  Collar  and  Stole; 
Misses’  Ensemble  of  Tan  English  Tie  Print  Silk  and  Brown  Velveteen;  Natural 
Colored  Jersey  Sport  Dress  with  Machine-stitched  Yoke;  Black  Satin  is  com¬ 
bined  with  Ecru  Lace  in  Becoming  Afternoon  Dress  for  Matron;  Davy  Jones 
Blue  Transparent  Velvet  with  Ecru  Lace. 


is  retained  and  the  tightly  swathed 
hipline  is  never  lost. 

Fabrics  are  soft,  fine  of  weave  and 
velvety  to  the  touch.  Velvets  and  their 
family,  including  the  new  printed  pat¬ 
terns,  Scotch  plaids  and  velveteens  are 
the  “fabrics  of  the  hour.” 

Bottle  green  and  Chanel’s  new  red, 
a  shade  between  garnet  and  maroon, 
are  the  smart  shades  for  fall  and  win¬ 
ter.  Ensembles  in  these  colors  are 
stunning,  especially  when  the  hats  and 
shoes  match.  Shoe  dealers  are  offer¬ 
ing  new  models  in  navy,  brown,  bottle 
green  and  the  new  red  in  both  suede 
and  kid  at  popular  prices  so  that  it  is 
possible  to  carry  out  a  complete  en¬ 
semble  in  one  color. 

Navy,  brown  and  black  are  also 
shown  for  fall  and  winter.  Brown, 
which  is  usually  the  popular  shade  for 
fall,  this  year  bows  its  head  to  red. 

Suits  and  coats  in  the  new  red,  green 
and  other  fall  shades  are  in  soft  wool¬ 
ens  with  long  hair  fur  trims  such  as 
natural  lynx,  fox,  or  raccoon.  The 
new  suit  coats  are  three-quarter  length 
and  the  skirt  is  a  wrap-around  style 
with  a  simple  silk  blouse  for  dress  and 
a  jersey  blouse  for  sports. 

Velveteen  suits  feature  a  short  jacket 
and  a  skirt  with  a  clever  yoke,  kick 
pleats  which  add  fullness  in  front  and 
a  belted  top  that  is  worn  with  a  “tuck 
in”  blouse  of  silk  or  jersey. 

Tweed  suits  are  exceedingly  popular. 
They  come  plain  or  trimmed  with  the 
flat  furs  such  as  caracul  or  krimmer 
in  the  browns,  tans  and  greys. 

Some  little  jacket  suits  of  transpar¬ 
ent  velvet  are  shown.  They  consist 
of  a  short  coat  and  skirt  with  satin 
or  crepe  blouse.  They  are  lovely  for 


silk  to  match  the  dress.  Worn  with 
this  costume  is  a  kerchief  of  the 
printed  silk  and  a  dark  brown  felt  beret 
with  band  of  hatter’s  plush. 

These  new  ensembles  are  suitable 
for  so  many  occasions.  Although  they 
are  made  in  sports  styles  the  accom¬ 
panying  coat  of  velvet  or  duvetyn 
makes  them  appear  particularly  dressy. 

The  suit  illustrated  shows  a  one- 
piece  dress  with  side  box  pleated  in¬ 
serts  in  the  skirt.  Neck  is  V  shaped 
with  a  band  trim  of  brown  velveteen 
to  match  the  coat.  A  bow  knot  of  vel¬ 
vet  is  appliqued  to  the  front  of  blouse. 
The  dress  is  belted  in  brown  suede 
which  fastens  in  front  with  a  rather 
large  gold  button.  The  loose  fitting 
sleeves  are  fastened  at  the  wrist  with 
small  self-covered  buttons  and  loops. 

The  “flappy”  patch  pocket  is  the  dis¬ 
tinguishing  feature  of  both  the  dress 
and  coat.  The  pocket  consists  of  a 
large  square  of  self  material  which  is 
lined  with  silk.  A  bound  buttonhole 
in  the  center  at  the  top  buttons  to  a 
brown  bohe  button.  The  pocket  is 
stitched  in  place  with  three  rows  of 
machine  stitching  one  and  one  half 
inches  from  the  pocket  edge. 

The  same  pocket  trim  is  used  on  the 
coat.  The  coat  pockets  are  lined  with 
tie  print  silk.  Three  rows  of  machine 
stitching  one  and  one  half  inches  from 
the  edge  of  the  facing  and  collar  add 
a  smart  trim  to  the  coat. 

The  kerchief  of  tie  print  silk,  and 
by  the  way,  kerchiefs  are  decidedly 
popular,  knots  itself  about  the  neck  in 
a  jaunty  style. 

The  silk  prints  used  for  making 
these  ensemble  suits  are  the  same  ma¬ 
terials  that  are  used  for  making  men’s 
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Barn  Party  for  Hallowe’en 

Informal,  Wholesome  Fun  Just  Fits  Into  Such  a  Celebration 
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Your  bam  is  the  best  place  to  hold 
your  Hallowe’en  party.  Shocks  of 
cornstalks,  autumn  leaves,  squashes 
and  cabbages,  a  moon  shining  from  the 
rafters,  skeletons  and  rope  webs  hung 
with  hideous  spiders  supply  the  deco¬ 
rations.  Across  the  door  hangs  a 
poster,  lighted  by  two  huge  pumpkin 
heads,  with  blue  glass  eyes  and  mouths. 
Have  crossed  rifles  and  underneath 
them  draw  a  skull  and  crossbones  angl 
print  a  bloody  hand. 

An  apple  race  will  be  a  hilarious  test 
for  any  age  you  may  entertain.  Ar- 

New  Sports  Type 


“The  rocks  of  adver- 
opposite  side  have 


Pattern  2597  is  cleverly  designed  to 
break  the  width  of  stout  figures.  The 
seaming  at  either  side  of  the  bodice  gives 
extra  fit  without  fullness  while  the  side 
pleats  in  the  skirt  give  ease  in  walking. 
The  sheer  woolens  are  ideal  for  such  a 
pattern.  It  cuts  in  sises  16,  18  years,  36, 
38,  40,  42,  44  and  46  inches  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  3%  yards  of  40-inch  ma¬ 
terial  with  %  yard  of  22-inch  contrasting. 
Price  13c. 


range  twelve  apples  in  two  rows  of  six 
each,  placing  the  apples  about  a  foot 
apart.  Give  each  contestant  a  table¬ 
spoon,  and  see  who  can  first  deposit 
all  six  in  a  basket  at  the  opposite  side 
of  the  room. 

Tie  raisins  or  pieces  of  candy  to  a 
string,  the  same  length  at  each  end. 
Have  a  boy  at  one  end  of  the  string, 
a  girl  at  the  other,  and  see  who  can 
eat  to  the  center  first. 

Another  good  game  is  “Sweeping 
with  the  witches’  broom.’’  Place  a 
small  ball  on  the  floor,  give  a  broom 
to  a  blindfolded  player,  turn  him 
around  three  times,  and  then  tell  him 
to  sweep  the  ball  out  of  the  room.  If 
he  can  do  so  he  will  have  good  luck 
the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Hallowe’en  without  fortune  telling 
Would  be  a  hollow  affair.  Try  this  new 
Daethod.  Crack  English  walnuts  and 
take  out  the  meats.  Write  out  a  droll 
fortune,  and  place  in  the  nut,  glue  or 
tie  together  again,  and  pass  to  each 
?uest.  Have  one  plateful  appropriate 
for  men  and  one  for  women. 

Another  good  fortune-telling  method, 
is  a  wash  tub  filled  with  water  and 
placed  on  a  table.  Have  one  side 
Marked  off  in  sections,  a  little  flag  fly- 
%  above  each  designating  them  as 
The  harbor  of  matrimony”,  “The  cove 
signal  blessedness,”  “The  bay  of 

•n^uojoiij  lif-icim  ti,j  i  r  -  .-.i't 


good  fortune”, 
sity.”  On  the 
guests  launch  a  tiny  craft  made  from 
a  walnut  shell  with  a  bit  of  sealing 
wax  on  the  bottom,  to  make  it  sail 
steady,  and  make  a  mast  out  of  a  tiny 
piece  of  paper,  fastened  on  with  a  good- 
sized  pin.  One  of  these  gently  wafted 
by  the  breath  will  reach  some  point, 
at  the  opposite  side  of  the  tub,  which 
will  tell  your  luck  for  the  coming  year. 

For  refreshments  be 
sure  you  use  Hallowe’en 
napkins,  and  on  each 
plate  place  a  good  sized 
sandwich — your  favorite 
make,  a  pickle,  an  apple 
and  nut  salad,  a  slice  of 
gingerbread  with 
whipped  cream  on  the 
top,  and  a  cup  of  hot 
chocolate,  with  a  marsh¬ 
mallow  in  each  cup.  If 
you  can  make  faces  on 
the  top  with  chocolate 
it  will  make  them  more  attractive. 

Just  as  the  guests  are  leaving  tell 
them  they  are  to  have  their  pictures. 
Give  to  each  what  looks  like  a  blank 
piece  of  paper,  and  see  who  will  first 
think  that  when  you  hold  it  to  a  warm 
electric  light  bulb  they  will  find  a  pic¬ 
ture  will  develop.  Pictures  of  all  kinds 
may  be  drawn  on  paper  by  using  a 
clean  fresh  pen  point,  and  a  strong 
solution  of  baking  soda  dissolved  in 
water. 

The  guests  must  not  be  allowed  to 
leave  without  a  protecting  light,  for 
who  can  tell  what  may  happen  on  Hal¬ 
lowe’en  night?  So,  as  each  couple 
starts  away,  provide  them  with  a  tiny 


lantern  which  may  be  made  of  a  small 
pumpkin  or  weird  Japanese  lanterns. — 
M.  F.  M.,  Ark. 


Toys  the  Children  Like 

CUT  a  12-inch  section  of  white 
stocking  splitting  one  end  for  about 
4  inches  at  center  to  form  legs.  Cut 
two  three-inch  sections  of  stockings 
for  arms.  Round  oif  top  to  shape  the 
head.  Now  sew  up  on  wrong  side  leav- 


Youngsters  will  get  dirty— but 
Fels-Naptha  gives  you  extra  help  that 
gets  their  clothes  clean  more  easily ! 
Plenty  of  naptha  to  loosen  grease  and 
dirt— good  golden  soap  to  wash  them 
away  -  both  combined  in  Fels-Napthai 
by  our  exclusive  process.  So  you  get 
two  effective  cleaners  instead  of  one. 
Extra  help  to  do  the  hard  rubbing 
for  you.  A  cleaner,  fresher  wash  all 
the  way  through.  No  wonder  millions 
of  women  say  . . . 

Nothing  takes  the  place  of 


FELS-NAPTHA 


ORDER  FROM  YOUR  GROCER  TODAY 


Ideal  for  Classroom 


ing  opening  for  stuffing  with  cotton. 
When  the  doll  has  been  stuffed  and  the 
opening  sewed  up,  tie  a  thread  around 
the  top  section  for  head  of  desired  size. 
Fasten  stuffed  arms  in  position.  Now 
draw  two  circles  for  eyes  with  a  spool, 
and  a  heart  shape  for  the  mouth.  You 
may  cut  the  features  of  colored  cloth, 
felt  or  oilcloth  and  applique  them  or 
you  may  paint  them  with  water  or  oil 
colors.  In  any  case  cheeks  should  be 
tinted  pink  with  red  ink  or  rouge.  The 
hair  may  be  painted  or — take  the  foot 
of  a  brown  stocking,  fit  to  the  head, 
cap  shape,  and  long  enough  for  a  bob, 
and  ravel  half  way  up.  The  dress  is  a 
simple  kimono  style  trimmed  with  bias 
binding.  The  bonnet  has  a  straight 
piece  curved  on  the  sides,  for  brim, 
and  a  bonnet  shaped  piece  for  crown. 
The  bloomers,  are  a  straight  piece  of 
cloth  folded  in  the  middle  lengthwise, 
and  sliced  through  the  fold  leaving 
enough  uncut  in  the  center  for  the 
seat.  The  bottom  edges  are  bound. 

Oilcloth  Cat 

The  cat  is  made  of  oilcloth  and  the 
features  are  two  round  circles  of  green 
felt,  the  mouth  a  triangle  of  pink  felt, 
and  the  whiskers  embroidered  in  black 
floss  using  running  stitch.  Edges  may 
be  stitched  on  right  side  or  may  be 
blanketstitched.  Romper  suit  may  be 
of  any  bright  goods  and  finished  with 
bias  binding  or  running  stitches  of  con¬ 
trasting  color.  Patterns  for  cat,  romp¬ 
ers,  doll’s  dress  and  bonnet  may  be  had 
for  twenty-five  cents.  Address  Em¬ 
broidery  Department,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  461-4th  Avenue,  New  York 
City. — Floyd  West. 


New  FREE 
book  Quotes 
duced  Factory  Ptiees. 
Lower  terms— year  to  say* 
Choice  of  6  colors  In  New 
Porcelsin  Ensmel  Raoaes* 
New  Girculatinff  Heaters— 
938.76  200  styles  and 

sises.  Cash  or  easy  terms. 
24 'hour  shipments.  30 -day 
free  trial.  860 -day  test. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  ^ 
years  in  business.  700,000  cus¬ 
tomers.  Write  today  for  FREE 
book. 

Kalamazoo  Stovo  Co* 
SOI  Rochester  Ave. 

Kalamazoo*  Mich. 


A  KalartvaizQiL 

'  Direct  to  You” 


Knocks  Instantly 


CORNS 


Cat  apiece  of  this  marveloos  medicated 


.  ^owth  safely,  painlessly.  Money  Back 
;  Guarantee  protects  you  fully.  Send  f  1 
for  large  spool  of  80  inches.  If  not  de- 
lighted  after  trying,  get  full  refund. 

[ComfltapaLab.  A  Buriincton,  Vt. 


WANTED 

OLD  ADDRESS 

When  sending  in  change  of 
address  on  your  subscription 
please  give  the  old  address 
as  well  as  the  new. 

This  insures  prompt  change. 


Pattern  2596  with  its  Peter  Pan  collar, 
shoulder  tucks  and  flared  skirt  is  charm¬ 
ing  for  the  girl  of  school  age.  Velveteen, 
cashmere,  sheer  tweed  or  wool  crepe 
would  do  excellently  for  this  design  which 
cuts  in  sizes  10,  12,  14  and  16  years.  Size 
12  requires  2%  yards  of  40-inch  material 
with  %  yard  of  20-inch  material  and  1% 
yards  of  binding.  Price  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  correct  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although 
coin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c  for 
one  of  the  Fashion  Catalogs  and  send 
to  Pattern  Department,  American 
Agriculturist,  461-Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 


FYR-PRUF  polishes  both 

the  Stove  and  its  Nickel  Parts 


Gives  a  beautiful  luster 
Easily  applied — Lasts  long 
Does  not  stain  the  hands 


Evrpruf 

NlCKe*- 

fOUSH 


15c 


at  all  dealers 


PER  GAN 

(Absolutely  Fireproof ) 

No  dust  No  odor 

Non-explosive 


A  TRIAL  WILL  CONVINCE  YOU 


! 
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The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come  ^By  John  Fox,  Jr. 


There  seemed  to  be  no  end  to  the 
houses  and  streets  and  people  in  this 
big  town,  and  Chad  wondered  why 
everybody  turned  to  look  at  him  and 
smiled,  and,  later  in  the  day,  he  came 
near  getting  into  a  fight  with  another 
boy  who  seemed  to  be  making  fun  of 
him  to  his  companions.  He  wondered 
at  that,  too,  until  it  suddenly  struck 
him  that  he  saw  nobody  else  carrying 
a  rifie  and  wearing  a  coonskin  cap — 
perhaps  it  was  his  cap  and  his  gun. 
The  Major  was  amused  and  pleased, 
and  he  took  a  certain  pride  in  the  boy’s 
calm  indifference  to  the  attention  he 
was  drawing  to  himself.  And  he  en¬ 
joyed  the  little  mystery  which  he  and 
his  queer  little  companion  seemed  to 
create  as  they  drove  through  the 
streets. 

At  once,  the  Major  took  the  boy  to 
an  old  inn  and  gave  him  a  hearty 
meal;  and  while  the  Major  attended  to 
some  business,  Chad  roamed  the 
streets. 

Naturally,  the  lad  drifted  where  the 
crowd  was  thickest — to  Cheapside. 
Cheapside — at  once  the  market-place 
and  the  forum  of  the  Bluegrass  from 
pioneer  days  to  the  present  hour — the 
platform  that  knew  Clay,  Crittenden, 
Marshall,  Breckenridge,  as  it  knows 
the  lesser  men  of  to-day,  who  resem¬ 
ble  those  giants  of  old  as  the  wood¬ 
lands  of  the  Bluegrass  to-day  resemble 
the  primeval  forests  from  which  they 
sprang. 

Cheapside  was  thronged  that  morn¬ 
ing  with  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  horses, 
farmers,  aristocrats,  negroes,  poor 
whites.  The  air  was  a  babel  of  cries 
from  auctioneers — heads,  shoulders,  and 
waistband  above  the  crowd — and  the 
cries  of  animals  that  were  changing 
owners  that  day — one  of  which  might 
now  and  then  be  a  human  being.  The 
Major  was  busy,  and  Chad  wandered 
where  he  pleased — keeping  a  sharp 
lookout  everywhere  for  the  school¬ 
master,  but  though  he  asked  right  and 
left  he  could  fir^d  nobody,  to  his  great 
wonder,  who  knew  even  the  master’s 
name.  In  the  middle  of  the  afternoon 
the  country  people  began  to  leave 
town  and  Cheapside  was  cleared,  but 
3.S  Chad  walked  past  the  old  inn,  he 
saw  a  crowd  gathered  within  and  about 
the  wide  doors  of  a  livery-stable,  and  in 
a  circle  outside  that  lapped  half  the 
street.  The  auctioneer  was  in  plain 
sight  above  the  heads  of  the  crowd, 
and  the  horses  were  led  out  one  by  one 
from  the  stable.  It  was  evidently  a 
sale  of  considerable  moment,  and  there 
were  horse-raisers,  horse-trainers,  joc¬ 
keys,  stable-boys,  gentlemen — all  eager 
spectators  or  bidders.  Chad  edged 
his  way  through  the  outer  rim  of  the 
crowd  and  to  the  edge  of  the  sidewalk, 
and,  when  a  spectator  stepped  down 
from  a  dry-goods  box  from  which  he 
had  been  looking  on,  Chad  stepped  up 
and  took  his  place.  Straightway,  he 
began  to  wish  he  could  buy  a  horse  and 
ride  back  to  the  mountains.  What  fun 
that  would  be,  and  how  he  would  as¬ 
tonish  the  folks  on  Kingdom  Come.  He 
had  his  five  dollars  still  in  his  pocket, 
and  when  the  first  horse  was  brought 
out,  the  auctioneer  raised  his  hammer 
and  shouted  in  loud  tones: 

“How  much  am  I  offered  for  this 
horse  ?’’ 

There  was  no  answer,  and  the  silence 
lasted  so  long  that  before  he  knew  it 
Chad  called  out  in  a  voice  that  fright¬ 
ened  him: 

“Five  dollars!’’  Nobody  heard  the 
bid,  and  nobody  paid  any  attention  to 
him. 

“One  hundred  dollars,’’  said  a  voice. 

“One  hundred  and  tv/enty-five,’’  said 
another,  and  the  horse  was  knocked 
down  for  two  hundred  dollars. 

A  black  stallion  with  curving  neck 
and  red  nostrils  and  two  white  feet 
walked  proudly  in.  -  ;  _ 


“How  much  am  I  offered?’’ 

“Five  dollars,’’  said  Chad,  promptly. 
A  man  who  sat  near  heard  the  boy 
and  turned  to  look  at  the  little  fellow, 
and  was  hardly  able  to  believe  his  ears. 
And  so  it  went  on.  Each  time  a  horse 
was  put  up  Chad  shouted  out: 

“Five  dollars,”  and  the  crowd  around 
him  began  to  smile  and  laugh  and  en¬ 
courage  him  and  wait  for  his  bid.  The 
auctioneer,  too,  saw  him,  and  entered 
into  the  fun  himself,  addressing  him¬ 
self  to  Chad  at  every  opening  bid. 

“Keep  it  up,  little  man,”  said  a  voice 
behind  him.  “You’ll  get  one  by  and 
by.” 

The  last  horse  was  a  brown  mare — 
led  in  by  a  halter.  She  was  old  and  a 
trifie  lame,  and  Chad,  still  undispirited. 


The  Major  looked  pained,  for  he 
thought  the  boy  was  lying,  but  Rich¬ 
ard  Hunt  called  him  aside  and  told 
the  story  of  the  purchase;  and  then 
how  the  Major  did  laugh — laughed  un¬ 
til  the  tears  rolled  down  his  face. 

And  then  and  there  he  got  out  of  his 
carriage  and  went  into  a  saddler’s  shop 
and  bought  a  brand-new  saddle  with  a 
red  blanket,  and  put  it  on  the  old  mare 
and  hoisted  the  boy  to  his  seat.  Chad 
was  to  have  no  little  honor  in  his  day, 
but  he  never  knew  a  prouder  moment 
than  when  he  clutched  the  reins  in  his 
left  hand  and  squeezed  his  short  legs 
against  the  fat  sides  of  that  old  brown 
mare. 

He  rode  down  the  street  and  back 
again,  and  then  the  Major  told  him  he 


The  Story  Thus  Far 

CHAD  plans  to  leave  “Lonesome”  with  his  dog,  “Jack.”  His  foster 
parents  are  both  dead  from  the  plague  and  plans  have  been  laid  to 
bind  Chad  out  to  a  hard  fisted  neighbor.  After  the  funeral,  Chad  col¬ 
lects  a  rifle,  some  powder,  and  shot  and  a  haversack  and  with  “Jack” 
by  his  side,  starts  out  for  unknown  parts.  They  sleep  on  the  mountain, 
and  late  the  next  day,  with  ammunition  almost  exhausted,  Chad  decides 
that  it  is  necessary  to  start  down  the  other  side  of  the  mountain.  Along 
toward  evening  he  meets  the  sons  of  Joel  Turner,  who  take  him  home. 
The  Turners  take  Chad  and  Jack  “in”,  and  they  in  turn  endear  them¬ 
selves  to  the  Turners,  who  send  Chad  to  school.  Chad  s  cleverness  at¬ 
tracts  Caleb  Hazel,  the  schoolmaster  to  him.  They  become  close  friends. 
Hazel  tells  Chad  of  the  country  beyond  the  hills.  With  the  coming  of 
the  spring  “tide”,  the  boys  float  their  logs  down  to  the  city.  Chad  gets 
lost  and  starts  home  on  foot.  He  is  picked  up  by  Major  Calvin  Buford. 
It  appears  that  Chad  is  also  a  Buford.  They  come  to  Lexington. 


called  out  this  time  louder  than  ever: 

“Five  dollars!” 

He  shouted  out  this  time  loudly 
enough  to  be  heard  by  everybody,  and 
a  universal  laugh  rose;  then  came  si¬ 
lence,  and,  in  that  silence,  an  imperi¬ 
ous  voice  shouted  back: 

“Let  him  have  her!”  It  was  the 
owner  of  the  horse  who  spoke — a  tall 
man  with  a  noble  face  and  long  iron- 
gray  hair.  The  crowd  caught  his  mood, 
and  as  nobody  wanted  the  old  mare 
very  much,  and  the  owner  would  be 
the  sole  loser,  nobody  bid  against  him, 
and  Chad’s  heart  thumped  when  the 
auctioneer  raised  his  hammer  and  said : 

“Five  dollars,  five  dollars — what  am 
I  offered?  Five  dollars,  five  dollars, 
going  at  five  dollars,  five  dollars — go¬ 
ing  at  five  dollars — going — going,  last 
bid,  gentlemen — gone!”  The  hammer 
came  down  with  a  blow  that  made 
Chad’s  heart  jump  and  brought  a  roar 
of  laughter  from  the  crowd. 

“What  is  the  name,  please?”  said  the 
auctioneer,  bending  forward  with  great 
respect  and  dignity  toward  the  diminu¬ 
tive  purchaser. 

“Chad.” 

The  auctioneer  put  his  hand  to  one 
ear: 

“I  beg  your  pardon — Dan’l  Boone 
did  you  say?” 

“No!”  shouted  Chad  indignantly — 
he  began  to  feel  that  fun  was  going  on 
at  his  expense.  “You  heerd  me — 
Chad." 

“Ah,  Mr.  Chad.” 

Not  a  soul  knew  the  boy,  but  they 
liked  his  spirit,  and  several  followed 
him  when  he  went  up  and  handed  his 
five  dollars  and  took  the  halter  of  his 
new  treasure — trembling  so  that  he 
could  scarcely  stand.  The  owner  of 
the  horse  placed  his  hand  on  the  little 
fellow’s  head. 

“Wait  a  minute,”  he  said,  and,  turn¬ 
ing  to  a  negro  boy:  “Jim,  go  bring  a 
bridle.”  The  boy  brought  out  a  bridle, 
and  the  tall  man  slipped  it  on  the  old 
mare’s  head,  and  Chad  led  her  away — 
the  crowd  watching  him.  Just  outside 
he  saw  the  Major,  whose  eyes  opened 
wide : 

“Where’d  you  get  that  old  horse, 
Chad?” 

“Bought  her,”  said  Chad. 

“What?  What’d  you  give  for  her?” 
“Five  dollars.” 


had  better  put  the  black  boy  on  the 
mare,  to  ride  her  home  ahead  of  him, 
and  Chad  reluctantly  got  off  and  saw 
the  little  darky  on  his  new  saddle  and 
his  new  horse. 

“Take  good  keer  o’  that  hoss,  boy,” 
he  said,  with  a  warning  shake  of  his 
head,  and  again  the  Major  roared. 

First,  the  Major  said,  he  would  go 
by  the  old  University  and  leave  word 
with  the  faculty  for  the  school-master 
when  he  should  come  there  to  matri¬ 
culate;  and  so,  at  a  turnstile  that  led 
into  a  mighty  green  yard  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  which  stood  a  huge  gray  mass 
of  stone,  the  carriage  stopped,  and  the 
Major  got  out  and  walked  through  the 
campus  and  up  the  great  flight  of  stone 
steps  and  disappeared.  The  mighty 
columns,  the  stone  steps — v/here  had 
Chad  heard  of  them  ?  And  then  the 
truth  flashed.  This  was  the  college  of 
which  the  school-master  had  told  him 
down  in  the  mountains,  and,  looking, 
Chad  wanted  to  get  closer. 

“I  wonder  if  it’ll  make  any  differ¬ 
ence  if  I  go  up  thar?”  he  said  to  the 
old  driver. 

“No,”  the  old  man  hesitated — “no, 
suh,  co’se  not.”  And  Chad  climbed  out 
and  the  old  negro  followed  him  with 
his  eyes.  He  did  not  wholly  approve 
of  his  master’s  picking  up  an  un¬ 
known  boy  oh  the  road.  It  was  ail 
right  to  let  him  ride,  but  to  be  taking 
him  home — old  Tom  shook  his  head. 

“Jess  wait  till  Miss  Lucy  sees  that 
piece  o’  white  trash,”  he  said,  shaking 
his  head.  Chad  was  walking  slowly 
with  his  eyes  raised.  It  must  be  the 
college  where  the  school-master  had 
gone  to  school — for  the  building  was 
as  big  as  the  cliff  that  he  had  pointed 
out  down  in  the  mountains,  and  the 
porch  was  as  big  as  the  black  rock 
that  he  pointed  out  at  the  same  time — • 
the  college  where  Caleb  Hazel  said 
Chad,  too,  must  go  some  day.  The 
Major  was  coming  out  when  the  boy 
reached  the  foot  of  the  steps,  and  with 
him  was  a  tall,  gray  man  with  specta¬ 
cles  and  a  white  tie  and  very  white 
hands,  and  the  Major  said: 

“There  he  is  now.  Professor.”  And 
the  Professor  looked  at  Chad  curiously, 
and  smiled  and  smiled  again  kindly 
when  he  saw  the  boy’s  grave,  unsmil¬ 
ing  eyes  fastened  on  him. 

Then,  ,  out  of  the  town  and  through 


the  late  radiant  afternoon  they  went 
until  the  sun  sank  and  the  carriage 
stopped  before  a  gate.  While  the  pick¬ 
aninny  was  opening  it,  another  car¬ 
riage  went  swiftly  behind  them,  and 
the  Major  called  out  cheerily  to  the  oc¬ 
cupants — a  quiet,  sombre,  dignified- 
looking  man  and  two  handsome  boys 
and  a  little  girl.  “They’re  my  neigh¬ 
bors,  Chad,”  said  the  Major. 

At  the  yard  gate  there  was  a  great 
barking  of  dogs,  and  a  great  shout  of 
welcome  from  the  negroes  who  came 
forward  to  take  the  horses.  To  each 
of  them  the  Major  gave  a  little  pack¬ 
age,  which  each  darky  took  with  shin¬ 
ing  teeth  and  a  laugh  of  delight — all 
looking  with  wonder  at  the  curious  lit¬ 
tle  stranger  with  his  rifle  and  coon¬ 
skin  cap,  until  a  scowl  from  the  Major 
checked  the  smile  that  started  on  each 
black  face.  Then  the  Major  led  Chad 
up  a  flight  of  steps  and  into  a  big  hall 
and  on  into  a  big  drawing-room,  where 
there  was  a  huge  fireplace  and  a  great 
fire  that  gave  Chad  a  pang  of  home¬ 
sickness  at  once.  Chad  was  not  ac¬ 
customed  to  taking  off  his  hat  when 
he  entered  a  house  in  the  mountains, 
but  he  saw  the  Major  take  off  his,  and 
he  dropped  his  own  cap  quickly.  The 
Major  sank  into  a  chair. 

“Here  we  are,  little  man,”  he  said, 
kindly. 

Chad  sat  down  and  looked  at  the 
books,  and  the  portraits  and  prints, 
and  the  big  mirrors  and  the  carpets 
on  the  floor,  none  of  which  he  had  ever 
seen  before,  and  he  wondered  at  it  all 
and  what  it  all  might  mean.  A  few 
minutes  later,  a  tall  lady  in  black,  with 
a  curl  down  each  side  of  her  pale  face, 
came  in.  Like  old  Tom,  the  driver, 
the  Major,  too,  had  been  wondering 
what  his  sister.  Miss  Lucy,  would  think 
of  his  bringing  so  strange  a  waif  home, 
and  now,  with  sudden  humor,  he  saw 
himself  fortified. 

“Sister,”  he  said,  solemnly,  “here’s  a 
little  kinsman  of  yours.  He’s  a  great- 
great-grandson  of  your  great-great- 
uncle — Chadwick  Buford.  That’s  his 
name.  What  kin  does  that  make  us?” 

“Hush,  brother,”  said  Miss  Lucy,  for 
she  saw  the  boy  reddening  with  em¬ 
barrassment  and  she  went  across  and 
shook  hands  with  him,  taking  in  with 
a  glance  his  coarse  strange  clothes  and 
his  soiled  hands  and  face  and  his 
tangled  hair,  but  pleased  at  once  with 
his  shyness  and  his  dark  eyes.  She 
w'as  really  never  surprised  at  any  ca¬ 
price  of  her  brother,  and  she  did  not 
show  much  interest  when  the  Major 
went  on  to  tell  where  he  had  found 
the  lad — for  she  would  have  thought 
it  quite  possible  that  he  might  have 
taken  the  boy  out  of  a  circus.  As  for 
Chad,  he  was  in  awe  of  her  at  once 
— which  the  Major  noticed  with  an  in¬ 
ward  chuckle,  for  the  boy  had  shown 
no  awe  of  him.  Chad  could  hardly  eat 
for  shyness  at  supper  and  because 
everything  was  so  strange  and  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  he  scarcely  opened  his  lips 
when  they  sat  around  the  great  fire, 
until  Miss  Lucy  was  gone  to  bed.  Then 
he  told  the  Major  all  about  himself  and 
old  Nathan  and  the  Turners  and  the 
schoolmaster,  and  how  he  hoped  to 
come  back  to  the  Bluegrass,  and  go  to 
that  big  college  himself,  and  he  amazed 
the  Major  when,  glancing  at  the  books, 
he  spelled  out  the  titles  of  two  of 
Scott’s  novels,  “The  Talisman”  and 
“Ivanhoe,”  and  told  how  the  school¬ 
master  had  read  them  to  him.  And 
the  Major,  who  had  a  passion  for  Sir 
Walter,  tested  Chad’s  knowledge,  and 
he  could  mention  hardly  a  character 
or  a  scene  in  the  two  books  that  did 
not  draw  an  excited  response  from  the 
boy. 

“Wouldn’t  you  like  to  stay  here  in 
the  Bluegrass  now  and  go  to  school?" 
(To  he  Continued 
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American  Agriculturist 

Classified  Ads 

=  A  Place  to  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade  = 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HUNDRED  HUNTING  HOUNDS.  Pur  getters.  Free 
catalog.  BECKHOUNDS,  OC42,  Herrick,  Ill. 


WELSH  SHEl-HERDS  PUPS  and  dogs,  natural  heel 
drivers.  Shipped  on  approval.  MAPLE  GROVE 
FARMS,  Pope  Mills,  N.  Y. 


COLLIE  PUPS,  White  Crested  Black  Polish  chicks. 
Scabright  Bantams.  C.  C.  PAINE,  South  Royalton,  Vt. 


COLLIES — Few  choice  whites  also  sable  and  white 
pups  cheap.  Extra  fine  male  $40.  Open  and  bred 
females  $35  up.  TILBURY'S  WHITE  COLLIE  KEN¬ 
NELS,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Classified  ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a  word.  The  minimum 
charge  per  insertion  is  $1.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and 
whole  number,  including  name  and  address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main 
St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven  words. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired. 
Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low 
rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany 
your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references 


"DEPEW’S  HONEY" — Clover.  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10  lbs.. 
$2;  buckwheat,  $1,  $1.75,  deUverod  third  zone;  GO-lb. 
cans;  12  5-lb.  pails  cased.  L.  A.  DEPEW,  B.  6, 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 


HONEY— Best  white,  60  lbs.  $0.60;  buckwheat,  $5.70; 
24  sections  white  comb,  $5;  dark,  $4;  not  prepaid; 
10  lbs.  extracted,  $2  prepaid;  chunk  comb,  $2.25.  F. 
W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville.  N.  Y. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 


EVERYTHING  PRINTED  I  FRANKLINPRESS,  B-28, 
Milford,  New  Hampshire. 


LIVE  STOCK 


Cattle 


T.  B.  TESTED  HOLSTEINS  and  Guernseys,  car¬ 
load  lots,  60  day  retest  guaranteed.  E.  C.  TALBOT, 
Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS— FINEST  QUALITY,  high  grade  yearl¬ 
ings  and  two  year  olds  at  lowest  prices.  E.  HOWEY, 
1092  James  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


FOUR  PURE  BRED  JERSEY  BULLS,  one  year  and 
under.  A  few  heifers;  bull  and  heifer  calves.  Herd 
accredited.  WILLIAM  ELWELL,  Worcester,  N.  Y. 


75  COWS— WILL  SELL  AT  PRIVATE  SALE,  fresh 
and  close  up  .springers  also  heifers,  15  to  20  months 
old.  All  federal  and  state  tested.  Delivered  by  truck. 
Home  only  by  appointment.  Located  12  miles  east  of 
Hudson.  Phone  6F5.  E.  CLAUDE  JONES,  Crary- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Holstein  Frie.slan  proven  sire.  DE- 
I’.MITMENT  OF  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

y 


10  GUERNSEY  COWS— Serviceable  bulls,  bull  calves. 
Registered  T.B.  tested.  P.  L.  DWHGHT,  De  Ruyter, 

Y. 


REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE  BULLS— One  8  months 
old,  one  9  months.  Armour  breeding,  prices  reasonable, 
herd  accredited.  RAYMOND  I’lKE.  Le  Roy.  N.  Y. 


FOUR  HIGH  GRADE  GUERNSEY  heifers  to  fre.shen 
this  winter.  Also  registered  Guernsey  bull  one  year 
old.  J.  S.  MORSE,  Levanna,  N.  Y. 


27  WELL  GRO\VN  2  year  old  Holstein  heifers,  T.B. 
tested  from  accredited  herds,  mostly  freshen  in  early 
winter.  BOX  151,  Morrisville,  N.  Y.,  Madison  Co. 


T.  B.  TESTED  COWS  FOR  SALE— 20  very  large 
ihgistered  cows.  20  high  grade  cows  fresh  and  close 
springers  also  several  registered  bulls  and  heifers. 
SPOT  FARM.  Tully,  N.  Y. 


Cattle  Wanted 


WANTED— HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS  from  accredited 
herds.  WILLIAM  R.  WARD,  Franklin,  N.  Y. 


Horses 


FORTY  PONIES  all  ages  and  sizes  broken  for  chil¬ 
dren.  F.  B.  STEWART,  Linesville,  Pa. 


Sheep 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  RAMS— Yearlings, 
Iambs.  Pew  bred  yearling  ewes,  also  registered  Jersey 
bull.  CHARLES  E.  HASLETT,  Hall.  N.  Y. 


PUREBRED  SHROPSHIRE  ram  lambs  ready  for 
service  this  Fall,  also  two  yearling  rams  and  ewe 
lambs.  GEO.  A.  CUTIIBERT,  Hammond,  N.  Y. 


THOROUGHBRED  RAMS  of  all  the  long  wool  arid 
fine  wool  breeds,  also  Dorsets,  Tunis  and  Suffolks. 
Priced  to  sell.  W'on  many  premiums.  F.  S.  LEWIS, 
Ashville.  N.  Y. 


Sheep 


FOR  SALE — Registered  Tunis,  Southdown,  Rambouil- 
let  and  Delaine-Merino  rams  and  ewes.  Hampshire 
and  Yorkshire  boars,  sows  and  pigs.  Golden  Wyandotte 
cockerels.  Write  your  wants.  ELM  DALE  FARM, 
Davenport,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 44  registered  Hampshire  ewes.  One 
three  year  old  ram.  Several  ram  lambs.  A.  L. 
MERRY,  191  Jack.son  Ave.,  Bradford,  Pa. 

Swine 

REGISTERED  O.I.G.  BOARS,  sows  and  pigs.  Prices 
right.  Dairymen’s  League  certificates  accepted.  GEO. 
N.  RUl’RACHT,  Mallory,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY 

PULLETS — 200  June  hatched  White  Leghorns  $1 
each.  CHAS.  TAYLOR,  Liberty:,  N.  Y. 

TURKEYS— DUGKS—GEESE 

SIAMJIOUTH  TOULOUSE  GEESE— Black  and  blue 
Muscovys,  White  Crested,  Mallard  ducks  from  blue 
ribbon  stock.  FLANDERS  FARM,  Milford,  N.  J. 

FOB  SALE — Pekin  ducks,  Emden  and  African 
geese,  six  months  old.  LAWRENCE  HUTCHINS, 
Malone,  N.  Y. 

MAMJIOTH  PEKIN  DUCKS  and  drakes.  Brown 
Chinese  geese.  Jersey  Black  Giant  hens.  RUPRACHT 
BROS.,  I’ulaski,  N.  Y. 

NARRAGANSETT-BOURBON  BED  TURKEYS— 
Bred  from  prize  winning  stock.  Large,  vigorous, 
healthy,  free  range  toms  $10.  C.  LAUGHMAN,  Dun- 
raven,  N.  Y. 

TtTRKEYS  FOR  BREEDERS— Goldhank  Giant 
Bronze.  May  hatched.  Sire  45  lb.  tom  from  Bird 
Bros.,  pen  and  first  prize  winner  at  Jefferson  Co.  Fair. 
MRS.  F.  W.  SHEPARD.  Pt.  I’eninsula,  N.  Y. 

AUGTIONEERS 

LEARN  AUCTIONEERING  AT  HOME— Every  student 
successful.  SCHOOL,  Box  707,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

FARM  EQUIPMENT 

MANURE  SPREADERS  $114  and  $119  and  Packers 
$77.50  F.O.B.  Liberty.  Indiana,  direct  from  factory 
to  farmer.  LIBERTY  SPREADER  &  MFG.  CO.. 

Liberty,  Indiana. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE 

DAIRY  FARM  FOR  SALE— Productive,  keeps  35 
cows,  %  mile  from  town  and  state  road,  church,  school 
and  creamery.  Good  buildings;  large  9  room  house; 
overshot  barn  37  ft.  x  84  ft.,  with  built-in  silo  and 
concrete  floor;  garage;  saphouse.  Running  water  at 
house  and  barn.  Large  wood  lots.  Apples,  cherries, 
pears  and  plums.  Reason  for  selling,  lack  of  help. 
ROY  WORDEN,  Bovina  Center,  New  York. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


ENJOY  FLORIDA  SUNSHINE— Furnished  homes 
$15  month  up.  Sell  $1,000  up.  Beautiful  St.  Andrews 
Bay,  library,  college,  Chautauaua.  ciuiet,  restful,  safe. 
CHAMBER  COJEMERCE,  Lynn  Haven,  Florida. 


DELMARVA  FARM,  128  acres,  will  make  two  nice 
farms  on  state  road  one  mile  town.  Two  dwellings, 
modern  houses  for  1800  hens,  sell  with  or  without 
hens,  stock,  tools,  tractor,  boat.  Write  BOX  113, 
Snow  Hill,  Md. 


LIVE  GOOD  WHIILE  MAKING  A  GOOD  LIVING 
ON  THE  DEL-MAR-VA  PENINSULA.  Low-priced, 
productive  land  .  Town  and  waterfront  homes.  Three 
to  ten  hours  to  largest  Eastern  markets  by  motor  or 
I’ennsylvania  Railroad.  No  snow.  Little  freezing.  Fin- 
e-st  concrete  highways.  Handsome  descriptive  bookiet, 
FREE.  Address  149  DEL-MAR-VA  BUILDING.  Salis¬ 
bury.  Md. 


HELP  WANTED 


Male 


MAKE  $50  to  $75  WEEKLY  this  winter  taking  or¬ 
ders  for  our  quality  nursery  stock  in  your  vicinity. 
Free  replacements.  No  investment  or  experience  neces¬ 
sary.  Free  outfit.  Pay  weekly.  KNIGHT  &  BOST- 
WICK,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


Female 


WORKING  HOUSEKEEPER.  Mother  and  adult  son, 
living  semi-country,  near  New  York,  de.sire  experienced, 
neat  housekeeper,  who  can  do  simple  things  well. 
Comfortable  room,  modern  house,  all  conveniences.  No 
washing.  Permanent  and  exceptional  home  right  per¬ 
son.  Reply  fully,  age  and  references.  $50  per  month. 
R.  C.  WILHELM,  West  Englewood.  N.  J. 


LUMBER— BUILDING 
SUPPLIES 


ROOFING  PAPER,  3-ply,  $1.35  per  roU,  100  sq-ft. 
Prepaid.  Asphalt  shingles,  roofcoating,  paint.  Send  for 
price  Ust.  WINIKER  BROS.,  MiUis,  Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


USED  CIVIL  WAR  ENVELOPES  with  flags,  de¬ 
signs,  etc.,  $1  to  $15  paid.  Other  stamps  on  en¬ 
velopes  before  1871  bought.  W.  RICHMOND,  Cold 
Spring,  N.  Y. 


CONSIGN  YOUR  HAY  and  straw.  Write  for  weekly 
market  letter.  GEORGE  E.  VAN  VORST,  INC.,  601 
West  33rd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FARMERS’  "EVERY-DAY-PAY-DAY-PLAN.”  You 
can  make  $30  to  $150  weekly  distributing  Whitmer 
Products  to  your  friends.  Experience  unnecessary. 
We  teach  you  how  free.  Earn  while  learning.  Team 
or  car  needed.  Write  today  for  Farmers’  "Every-Day- 
Pay-Day-I’lan.’’  THE  II.  C.  WHITMER  CO.,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Indiana.  Farm  Dept.  12. 


W.4NTED  TO  BUY  old  bags.  We  pay  excellent 
prices.  Write  for  prices.  We  pay  freight.  OWASCO 
BAG  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


100  ENVELOPES,  150  NOTEHEADS,  printed  $1.50. 
50  wedding  announcements,  $4.75.  NEWS-HERALD 
CO.,  Ravena.  N.  Y. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


PEACH  AND  APPLE  TREES  $5;  $7.50  per  100  and 
up.  Complete  assortment  fruits,  berries,  vines,  orna¬ 
mental  trees,  vines,  shrubs,  evergreens.  Catalog  in 
colors  free.  TENNESSEE  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Box 
102,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 


PEACH  AND  APPLE  TREES  $5  per  100  and  up. 
Fruits,  ornamental  trees,  vines.  TENNESSEE  NURS¬ 
ERY  CO.,  Box  202,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 


high  grade  seed  d’OTATOES- — Green  Mountain, 
Walter  Raleigh,  Gold  Coin,  Russets,  Carman,  Banner 
and  Cobblers.  Pure  stock.  Cheap  this  fall.  Write 
THE  KEYSTONE  POTATO  FARMS,  Richfield,  Pa. 


TOBACCO 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.25. 
Smoking,  5  lbs.  $1.00.  Box  50  Cigars,  $1.75.  I’ay 
when  received.  Pipe  free.  FARMERS  UNION,  A6, 
Paducah,  Ky. 


GUARANTEED  HOMESPUN  TOBACCO— Chewing,  5 
pounds,  $1.26;  10— $2.00;  smoking  10— $1.50;  pipe 
free;  pay  postman.  UNITED  FARMERS.  Bardwell,  Ky. 


GUARANTEED  CHEWING  or  SMOKING  tobacco— 
5  lbs.  $1.25,  10-$2.00;  50  cigars  $1.75;  pipe  free,  pay 
when  received.  TOBACCO  EXCHANGE,  West  Paducah, 
Ky. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


LADIES'  FINE  LISLE  STOCKINGS,  3  pair  $1.  Gun- 
metal,  Grey,  Beige,  Nude,  Black,  Champagne,  sizes 
Good  openings  for  agents.  A.  11.  TALBOT 
SALES  CO.,  Norwood,  Mass. 


WOOL— HIDES— FURS 


VIRGIN  WOOL  YARN  for  sale  by  manufacturer  at 
bargain.  Samples  free.  H.  A.  BARTLETT,  Harmony. 
Maine. 


“HELP  WANTED” 

“POSITIONS  WANTED” 

and 

“AGENTS  WANTED” 
reaches  a  large  number 

Advertising 

of  prospects  when  inserted 
in  the  Classified  Section  of 
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HANDY  ANDY  Says  **Here»s  How”  To  Feed  Pigs  Following  Vaccination 


By  Ray  Inman 


00IN.HAW6 
VO-ALL  GWINE  GiT 

VENTILATED  i 


I  ^SKVOU.  EGBERT/ 
HOWS  A  FELLER 
eONlNA  UPHOLD  H'S 
REPUTATION  ASA  HOC 
ON  RATIONS  VNMAT 
AINTNOMORE'N 
JUST  ENOUGH? 


TUSH--TU?.H’  p|GGlE 
BE  <3000  'ITTV  BOV  AN' 

eat  a  vjee- we  E  ‘POON 
F-ULU  o'mush,  c’mon, 
OPEN  UP  YERVAP!  ^ 


'  G/MAAEA 

pail  o'  that 

V  SWILL  . 


ItGURE  \S 
TOOGH  ON 
THE  OLD 
FAMILV  name 


INFO 


ION  FHAT  COi 


^liMsofTias 

following  vaccination, 


FEEDCAj^FULiy 


24hTS.prcvioi>5 
to  vaccination 


aftepvagcUvat/on 

feed  light  feed  oF 
or  wheat  midlir^ 
FOR  IQ  DAYS 


Occasionally' 

pigs  can  ru1l4bd 
dlSrvacx^matioxifbut 
tebettcr  to 

HAS  ONLV  X  HO  <3  V^cClNATlH' .  EfA 

O  HE  SELL  oqutp' 

bein'  FULC-PcO- 

)  I  ■ —  AM'  He  foUnO  out  , 

IT  WAS  THIS  OHM. 
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BUYERS*  GUIDE 

The  current  advertisers  in  American  Agriculturist  are  listed  below.  The  advertising  of  these  com¬ 
panies  has  been  accepted  by  American  Agriculturist  with  our  guarantee  as  stated  on  the 
editorial  page  of  each  issue.  Backed  by  our  guarantee,  our  readers  may  be  assured 
of  a  “square  deal”  in  any  transaction  they  may  have  with  these  reliable  firms. 


AUTOMOBILES,  TRUCKS  AND  ACCESSORIES 


Attto  Bodiet  . — - . - . -  . Fi»li*r  Body  Corp.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Carbaretors  _ _ _ _ Holmei  Engineering  Corp.,  1420  S.  Saline  St.,  Syracnie,  N.  Y. 

Ford  Parts  . . . . Ford  Motor  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Lnbrieants  . . . . . . . Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Yorh,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Lubricants  . . . . . . — . Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Kotor  Cars  . — - . .Buick  Motor  Co.,  Flint,  Mich. 

Motor  Cars  and  Trucks  _ _ Chevrolet  Motor  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Motor  Cars  . . . . . Chryaler  Sale*  Corp.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Motor  Cars  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ De  Soto  Kotor  Corporation,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Motor  Cars  _ _ Dodge  Broi.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Motor  Cars  . . . - . . . Hudson  Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Motor  Trucks  _ _ _ International  Harvester  Co.  of  America,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Spark  Plugs  . . . . Champion  Spark  Plug  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Tires  _ _ _ _ Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Tires  _ Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Tires  . . . Kelly  Springfield  Tire  Co.,  General  Motors  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Tire  Guarantee  _  _ _ Rubber  Institute,  Inc.,  1776  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

CLOTHING  AND  FOOTWEAR 

“Beach  Jacket"  _ _ _ Brown’s  Beach  Jacket  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Footwear  . . . . . Hood  Rubber  Co.,  Watertown,  Mass. 

General  Merchandise  _ J.  C.  Penney,  330  W.  34th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y, 

Hunting  Clothes  . . . . . . Alward-Anderson-Southard  Co.,  925  W.  Chicago  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

Patterns  . . - . — _ _ Pictorial  Review  Co.,  214  W.  39th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Rubber  Footwear  . . . . ...Beacon  Falls  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  Beacon  Falls,  Conn. 

Rubber  Footwear  . . . B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Rubber  Footwear  . . . United  States  Rubber  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Union  Saits  . . Kane  Quality  Athletic  Underwear  Co.,  Williamsett,  Mass  . 


DAIRY  EQUIPMENT 


Barn  Equipment  and  Poultry  Supplies...  Drew  Line  Co.,  Dept.  2204,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Barn  Equipment  _ _ _ Hunt,  Helm  4  Ferris,  Co.,  Inc.,  Dept.  A.  M.,_  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Barn  Equipment  and  Poultry  Supplies.... James  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  7921,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Barn  Equipment  and  Poultry  Supplies. ...Louden  Machinery  Co.,  4509  Court  St.,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 

Barn  Equipment  . . . . . . Rochester  Barn  Equipment  Co.,  185  N.  Water  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Cotton  Discs  and  Teat  Dilators  . Moore  Bros.,  Dept.  A,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Cream  Separators  . . . American  Separator  Co.,  Dept.  20J,  Bainhridgc,  N.  Y. 

Cream  Separators  _ International  Harvester  Co.  of  America,  Chicago,  HI.  (McCormick  Deering) 

Dairy  Barn  Equipment  _ Ney  Mfg.  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Milker  . ....Duplex  Dairy  Equipment  Co.,  Bath,  N.  Y. 

Milking  Machines  _ _ _ _ Burton  Page  Co.,  Dept.  49,  537  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Milking  Machine  and  Cream  Separators..De  Laval  Separator  Co.,  Dept.  2023 — 165  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Milking  Machines,  Cream  Separators 

and  Cattle  Clippers  . . .  Empire  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Dept.  4,  97  Humbolt  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Milking  Machines  . . . . .  Myers-Sherman  Co.,  213  N.  Des  Plaines  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Milking  Machines  .  J*'"*  Tree  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Dept.  30-62,  523  Willow  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Milking  Machines  _ _ _ _ Universal  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Dept.  A.A.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Teat  Dilators  . . Dr.  Naylor,  Dept.  7,  Morris,  N.  Y. 


FARM  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES 


gglff  _ _ _ Tudor  4  Jones,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

Binder-fwine  _ _ - . Theo.  Burt,  Box  A.,  Melrose,  Ohio. 

Building  Materials  . .  . Webber  Lumber  4  Supply  Co.,  Clyde  St.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Buckeye  Corn  Crib  . . Thomas  4  Armstrong,  137  Main  Street,  London,  Ohio. 

Cement  _ _ _ _ ..Portland  Cement  Association,  347  Madison  Ave.,  New  Yorh,  N.  Y. 

Carbide . . - . National  Carbide  Sales,  Dept.  121,  342  Madison  Ave.,  New  Yorh,  N.  Y. 

Clamp  . . . D-  Burritt  4  Bro.,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

Clipping  Machines  _ _ _ Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Co,,  Dept,  234,  Chicago,  HI. 

Clipping  Machines  _ Gillette  Clipping  Machine  Co.,  Dept.  A,  129  W.  31st  St.,  New  York. 

Cow  Poke  . . . Spencer  Bros.,  Box  517,  Savona,  N.  Y. 

Dynamite  _ Hercules  Powder  Co.,  913  Market  St.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Electric  Service  _ General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Ensilage  Cutter  _ _ Jos.  Dick  Mfg.  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  Dept.  85. 

Extension  Ladders  . . . A.  L.  Ferris,  Box  245,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 

Ensilage  Cutter  and  Feed  Mills  _ Papec  Machine  Co.,  Ill  Main  St.,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

Farm  Machinery  . . . . Bateman  Bros.,  1814  D.  No.  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Farm  Machinery  _ _ _ Fred  Bateman  Co.,  626  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa  . 

Farm  Machinery  . . . . . A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Ltd.,  Box  166,  York,  Pa. 

form  Machinery  . .  . . International  Harvester  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.  (McCormick-Deering). 

Fencing,  Barbed  Wire,  Posts  and  Gofes-American  Steel  4  Wire  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 

Fencing  . . .  .  - . . Brown  Fence  4  Wire  Co.,  Dept.  3001,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Fences — Posts  . . . - . — J.  H.  Downs,  9  Howard  Place,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Fencing  . . . — - . . Kitselman  Bros.,  Dept.  203,  Muncie,  Ind. 

Fencing  _ _ _ New  Jersey  Fency  Co.,  Burlington,  N.  J. 

Gos  Engines  _ _ _ , _ Ottawa  Mfg.  Co.,  801  Magee  Bldg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Gos  Engines  . . . . -Witte  Engine  Works,  1807  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Handyman’s  Tool  _ _ _ Harrah  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  K-lOO,  Bloomfield,  Ind. 

Harrows  . . . Cutaway  Harrow  Co.,  69  Main  St.,  HIgganum,  Conn. 

Harness . . . . . James  M.  Walsh,  Dept.  516,  123  Wisconsin  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Harness  . . . . John  A.  Weider  4  Son,  Dept.  K'.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Harvesting  Machines  . . Detroit  Harvester  Co.,  Dept.  L2,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Harness  . . . W.  W.  Gleckner  4  Sons,  Canton,  Pa. 

Harrows  . . . . Nash  Acme  Harrow  Co.,  12  Kingshighway,  W.,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

Hay  Unloading  Tools  _ _ _ Ney  Mfg.  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Hay  Press  . - . Swayne-Robinson  4  Co.,  257  Main  St.,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Hoist  . . . . John  Farrell  4  Son,  Newton,  N.  J. 

Lime  and  Fertilizer  Spreader  . Holden  Co.,  Dept.  500,  Peoria,  HI. 

Litter  Carrier  _ _ _ -Ney  Mfg.  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Lumber  _ _ _ _ — . Frank  Harris  Sons  Co.,  6th  4  Jackson  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Manure  Spreaders  . . . New  Idea  Spreader  Co.,  Coldwater,  Ohio. 

Mower  and  Binder  Repairs  . . Bateman  Bros.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Mulch  Paper  . International  Paper  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Nurserymen's  Knives  . . ■x . . . Holley  Mfg.  Co.,  Torrington,  Conn. 

Planting  Machinery  . . . Masters  Planter  Co.,  Dept.  D,  Chicago,  HI. 

Plows  . . . . . Le  Roy  Plow  Co.,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 

Plow  Attachment  _ _ _  _ Plow  Mate,  Inc.,  Dept.  31,  850  Euclid  Av.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Potato  Machinery  _ _ _ Eureka  Mower  Co.,  Box  800,  Utica,  N  .Y. 

Pumps  . . . . . Milwaukee  Air  Power  Pump  Co.,  17  Keefe  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Roll  Roofing  . - . Winiker  Bros.,  Klllis,  Mass. 

Saw  Mills  . . . . . Ireland  Machine  4  Foundry  Co.,  287  Orange  St.,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Sprayers  and  Pumps  . . . . F.  E.  Myers  4  Bro.  Co.,  287  (Irange  St.,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Thresher  _ _ - . . Ellis  Keystone  Agricultural  Works,  Pottstown,  Pa. 

Tractors  . . . . . Shaw  Mfg.  Co.,  1063  Front  St.,  Galesburg,  Kan. 

Tractors  _ Standard  Engine  Co.,  162  Cedar  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Wafer  Pumps  . - . . . Butler  Machine  Co.,  Butler,  Ohio. 

Wire  Baskets  . . . . . . American  Wire  Form  Co.,  Inc.,  267  Grant  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Wheels  and  Farm  Trucks  . .  . . Electric  Wheel  Co.,  2  Elm  St.,  Quincy,  Ill. 

Wood  Saws  _ _  _ Hertzler  4  Zook  Co.,  Box  44,  Belleville,  Pa. 


FERTILIZERS 

Air  Nitrogen  Fertilizers  . . . . Synthetic  Nitrogen  Products  Corp.,  285  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mixed  Fertilizers  . . . ..American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co.,  420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mixed  Fertilizers  . Armour  Fertilizer  Works,  Chicago,  III. 

Mixed  Fertilizers  _ F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co.,  Norfolk,  Va.,  Syracuse,  N*  Y#,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Mixed  Fertilizers  _ _ Swift  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III.  ^ 

Nitrate  of  Soda  . Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda,  Dept.  18C,  57  Williams  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Potash . . -  - . N.  V.  Potash  Export  My.,  Dept.  215,  18  W.  44th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

.  SulpAafe  of  Ammonia  _ _ Barrett  Co.,  Dept.  G«4*28,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEHOLD  GOODS 


Bathroom  Fixtures  _ J-  M.  Seidenberg  Co.,  Inc.,  254  W.  34th  St,.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Basketry  Material  _ Louis  Stoughton  Drake,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Blanket  Mill  _ _ W.  Unity  Woolen  Mills,  Dept.  G,  W.  Unify,  Ohio. 

Bed  Springs  _ Foster  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Bottled  Gas  _ Universal  Bottled  Gas  Co.,  Dept.  AA,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Bulldog  Furnace  . . . Babson  Bros.,  Dept,  C,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Carbide  Lighting  Equipment  . . . Carbide  Lighting  4  Equipment  Assn.,  176  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

Cough  Syrup  _ _ _ Pinex  Co.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Cuticura  . . . . . . Potter  Drug  4  Chemical,  Dept,  R,  Malden,  Mass. 

Fyr-Pruf  Stove  Polish  _ American  Ammone  Company,  60  Warren  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Flour  _ Russell  Miller  Milling  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

fell  Naptha  Soap  . . . Pels  4  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gas  Stoves  _ _ _ _  _ James  M.  Walsh,  123  Wisconsin  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Home  Water  System  _ _ _ Auto  Prime  Pump  Co.,  Dept.  K-50,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Hemstitchers  . . .Hemstitcher  Co.,  Dept.  432,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas. 

Hair  Balsam  _ Parkers  Hair  Balsam,  Patchogue,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 

Hill’s  Cascara  Quinine  .  . . Wyeth  Chemical  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Household  Lamps  _  _ Akron  Lamp  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Household  Lamps  and  Stoves  . . —  Coleman  Lamp  4  Stove,  Wichita,  Kan. 

Ingersoll  Paints  _ _ _ —Patrons  Paint  Works,  252  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Kotex  _  _ -Kotex  Co.,  180  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  HI. 

Listerine  _ _ _ _ _ Lambert  Pharmacal  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Paints  and  Varnishes  ..  . —  Interstate  Chemical  Co.,  20  Bayview  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Rugs  _ _ Armstrong’s  Cork  Co.,  1023  Jackson  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Window  Shades  .  . Standard  Window  Shade  Co.,  426  Albee  Square,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

Wall  Paper  _ _  _ Penn  Wall  Paper  Kills,  Dept.  41,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wall  Paper  . . . . . . Smorton  Wall  Paper,  Dept.  A,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Washing  Machines  _ _  _ C.  L.  Templar,  502  Everson  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Washing  Machines  '  - - - Maytag  Co.,  Newton,  la. 

INSECTICIDES  AND  SPRAYERS 

Iruecticides  .  . . General  Chemical  Co.,  40  Rector  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Insecticides  _  _ Sun  Oil  Co,,  Dept.  AA,  Finance  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Seed  Disinfectants  . . . . Dipdust,  Bayer  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sprayers  . - . . . . Eureka  Mower  Co.,  Box  800,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Sprayers  . — . . . . Friend  Mfg.,  Co.,  123  East  Ave.,  Gasport,  N.  Y. 

Sprayers  and  Pumps  _ F.  E.  Myers  4  Bro.,  286  Orange  St.,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Scalecide  _ _ _ B-  C-  Pratt  Co.,  Dept.  12,  50  Church  St,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


LIME 

Lime  . . . . . Jok”  J-  Harvey,  P.  R.  R.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Agricultural  Lime  _ Michigan  Limestone  4  Chemical  Co.,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

LIVESTOCK  AND  POULTRY  FEEDS 


Cod  Liver  Oil  _ _ _ Cone  Import  Co.,  624  Kent  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cod  Liver  Oil  _ _ _ _ ..Harris  Laboratories,  Tuckhoe,  N.  Y. 

Cod  Liver  Oil  _ _ National  Oil  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  4  Essex  St.,  Harrison,  N.  J. 

Dairy  and  Stock  Feeds  - . . . Beacon  Milling  Co.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

Dry  Skim  Milk  . . . Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Ass’n.,  Room  2110,  11  W.  42  St.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y. 

Poultry  Grit  _ _ _ _ Ohio  Marble  Co.,  Piqua,  Ohio. 

“Purina  Chows"  _ _ .Purina  Mills,  898  Gratiot  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Semi-Solid  Butter  Milk  . . . . .Consolidated  Products  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 

Stock  Feeds . . . . Arcady  Farms  Milling  Co.,  Dept.  53,  Brooks  Bldg.,  Chicago,  HI. 

Stock  Feeds  _ _ _ Blatchford  Calf  Kea(  Co.,  Dept.  5513,  Waukegan,  HI. 

Stock  Feeds  _ Corn  Products  Refining  Co.,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Stock  Feeds  _ _ Cottonseed  Products  Association,  Dept.  A5,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Stock  Feeds . . . . . . Cooperative  Grange  League  Federation  Exchange,  Inc.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Dairy,  Poultry  and  Hog  Feeds . . — Larrowe  Milling  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Stock  Feeds  _ _ Maritime  Milling  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Stock  Feeds  _ _ _ Park  4  Pollard,  131  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Stock  Feeds  _ Quaker  Oats  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 

LIVESTOCK  AND  POULTRY  TONICS  AND  REMEDIES 

Caustic  Balsam  _ _ Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Horse  Remedy . . -Mineral  Remedy  Co.,  4Sl-4fh  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Poultry  Remedies  _ _ _ Happy  Hen  Remedy  Co.,  R.  110,  259  Purchase  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Stock  Tonics . . - . . Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc.,  Lyndonville,  Vt. 

Stock  Feed  Supplements  . . . . International  Agricultural  Corp.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Stock  Tonics  . . . . . . . Hess  4  Clark,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Veterinary  Remedies  . . P-  A.  Faust,  Bryn  Kawr,  Pa. 

Veterinary  Remedies  _ Spohn  Medical  Co.,  Dept.  1,  Goshen,  Ind. 

Veterinary  Remedies  _ _ _ —Troy  Chemical  Co.,  342  State  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Veterinary  Remedies  . . . Walker  Remedy  Co.,  Dept.  420,  Waterloo,  la. 

Veterinary  Remedies  _ _ W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  579  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

MAIL  ORDER  HOUSES 

Cigars  _ _ _  _ National  Cigar  Co.,  969  Broadway,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Clothing  and  Supplies  . .  Army  4  Navy  Supply  Co.,  Dept.  126,  Richmond,  Va. 

General  Mail  Order  . . .  Monfgomery-Ward  4  Co.,  Chicago,  HI.  —  Baltimore,  Md. 

General  Mail  Order  _  .  Charles  Williams  Store,  254  Stores  Bldg.,  New  Yorh,  N.  Y. 

Cans — Ammunition  _ _  _ _  ....Francis  Bannerman  Sons,  501  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Stoves  . . . -  . Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  801  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

Brooder  Houses  ..  . .  . Martin  Steel  Products  Co.,  Dept.  11,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

Brooder  Stoves  . . . .  . I-  Putnam,  Inc.,  R-3273,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Brooders  . . — . - . United  Brooder  Co.,  310  Pennington  Ave.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Celoglass  . . - _ _ Acetol  Products  Co.,  Dept.  AA-21  Spruce  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Glass  Cloth  . - . . Turner  Bros.,  Dept.  0-11,  Bladen,  Neb.  —  Wellipgton,  Ohid. 

Glass  Cloth  - . Flex-O-Glass  Mfg.,  Co.,  Dept.  683-1451  No.  Cicero  Ave.,  Chicago,  HI. 

Incubators,  Brooders  . . . . Cyphers  Incubator  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Incubators  . - . 103  Degree  Incubator  Co.,  Box  71,  Crown  Point,  Ind. 

Poultry  Litter  _ _ > . Scholl  Co.,  1060  Broad  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

RADIO 

Radios  . . —  -  City  Radio  Stores,  Dept,  AA,  117  Liberty  St,,  New  York,  N-  Y. 

Radios  and  Tubes  . Radio  Corp.  of  America,  New  York,  N.  Y* 

Radios  . . . - . Croiley  Radio  Corp,,  Cincinnati,  0. 

Radios  _ _  _ _ - _ Midwest  Radio  Corp,,  454  C.  S,  Miraco  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

SILOS 

Silos  . . . . - . Craine  Inc.,  30  Wilson  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

Silos  . . . . Economy  Silo  4  Mfg.,  Box  612,  Frederick,  Md. 

Silos  . . . . Grange  Silos,  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 

Silos  . . . .  Harder  Silo  Co.,  Box  F,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

Silos  . . - . . . ..Rib-Stone  Concrete  Corp.,  Dept.  A,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 

Silos  . . . . -Unadilla  Silos,  Box  B,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

Silos . . . . Ross  Cutter  4  Silo  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Silos  _ _ _ _ _ _ J.  B.  Sedberry,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


When  writing  to  advertisers  he  sure  to  say  **I  saw  your  ad,  in  American  Agriculturist** 
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How  the  Service  Bureau  Works 

Are  You  Getting  Your  Share  of  the  Results  ? 


Each  day’s  mail  addressed  to  the 
Service  Bureau  by  our  subscribers 
renews  our  faith  in  the  things  we  are 
trying  to  accomplish.  We  are  proud 
of  the  trust  and  confidence  with  which 
A.  A.  members  ask  for  such  service 
as  we  are  able  to  give  them. 

We  are,  continually  striving  to  serve 
you  better.  Our  purpose  in  calling *to 
your  attention  some  of  the  results  we 
have  obtained  in  the  past,  is  to  make 
you  better  acquainted  with  them  in  the 
hope  that  you  will  turn  to  us  for  as¬ 
sistance  when  you  have  troubles  which 
we  may  help  to  solve. 

We  Aid  in  Collecting  Money 
Due  Subscribers 
During  the  twelve  months  of  1927, 
we  assisted  our  subscribers  in  collect¬ 
ing  $5,700.18  due  them.  Much  of  this 
money  could  never  have  been  collected 
by  their  unaided  efforts  and  although 
in  the  majority  of  cases  the  amount 
coming  to  any  individual  was  small,  it 
was  nevertheless  enough  that  our  sub¬ 
scribers  could  ill  afford  to  lose  it.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  claims  we  cannot 
handle,  namely,  personal  claims  and 
claims  of  long  standing.  During  the 
month  of  September  1928,  which  might 
be  considered  typical,  the  Service  Bu¬ 
reau  aided  our  subscribers  in  collecting 
$347.66.  In  doing  this,  the  Service 
Bureau  received  a  total  of  732  letters 
which  required  the  writing  of  870  let¬ 
ters  by  us.  During  the  first  nine 
months  of  this  year,  we  received  5,912 
letters. 

Early  last  spring  we  received  a  letter 
from  a  subscriber  concerning  a  tractor 
bought  under  a  guarantee  that  it  give 
satisfaction.  The  tractor  failed  to  do 
this  and  was  returned,  but  perhaps  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  arrangements  made 
were  unusual,  there  was  a  hitch  in  the 
proceedings  somewhere.  We  kept  after 
this  case  for  several  months  and  were 
finally  rewarded  by  our  subscriber  say¬ 
ing  that  he  had  received  a  check  for 
$383.53. 

Assisting  our  readers  in  collecting 
money  is  only  one  of  the  helps  which 
the  Service  Bureau  gives.  In  order  to 
show  other  features  of  the  work,  we 
will  mention  some  typical  letters  re¬ 
ceived  recently  together  with  the  re¬ 
sults  we  were  able  to  secure  in  hand¬ 
ling  them. 

We  Expose  Fraudulent  and 
Questionable  Schemes 

“Could  you  tell  me  if  there  is  a  com¬ 
pany  by  the  name  of  the  Parisian  Hos¬ 
iery  Company,  367  Magazine  Street,  New 
Orleans,  La.  Several  friends  of  mine  or¬ 
dered  three  pairs  of  hose  from  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  this  firm  and  paid  small  de¬ 
posits.  The  hose  have  not  come  although 
the  order  was  given  last  July.” 

The  above  letter  came  from  a  sub¬ 
scriber  in  Monroe  County.  We  im¬ 
mediately  wrote  to  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  New  Orleans  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  foliowing  letter  in  reply: 

“There  is  no  concern  in  New  Orleans  by 
the  name  of  the  Parisian  Hosiery  Com¬ 
pany  and  no  such  number  as  367  on  Mag¬ 
azine  Street.” 

In  this  case  we  are  unable  to  secure 
the  refund  of  the  money  deposited,  but 
vve  can  and  do  serve  our  subscribers 
by  calling  their  attention  to  this 
scheme  so  that  they  will  not  be  swin¬ 
dled  by  it. 

We  Guarantee  Our  Advertisers 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  we  serve 
our  subscribers  and  which  perhaps 
does  not  receive  the  attention  that  it 
deserves,  is  that  we  guarantee  fair 
treatment  from  all  advertisers.  Every 
advertisement  which  appears  in  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist  must  receive  the 
approval  of  the  Service  Bureau.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  worth  of  advertising 
are  refused  every  year,  including  not 
only  schemes  obviously  fraudulent,  but 
also  many  which  might  be  accepted 
simply  by  stretching  a  point.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  authorities  agree  that  there  is 
no  drug  to  cure  contagious  abortion  of 
cattle.  Consequently,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  accepts  no  advertisement 
which  claims  to  cure  this  disease 
through  drugs. 

In  addition  to  keeping  much  ques¬ 


tionable  advertising  from  the  paper, 
our  guarantee  carries  an  obligation  to 
make  good  in  case  our  subscribers  fail 
to  get  fair  treatment  from  our  adver¬ 
tisers.  For  example,  nearly  two  years 
ago  a  small  classified  ad  was  inserted 
in  the  paper  by  Acme  Farms  of  Flor¬ 
ida.  It  appeared  very  harmless  but  it 
proved  to  be  an  out  and  out  fraud. 
We  received  about  a  dollar  for  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  and  as  a  result  of  it  we 
paid  out  approximately  $200  to  sub¬ 
scribers  who  had  been  swindled  by 
them.  We  made  an  error  in  failing  to 
check  more  closely  on  this  firm,  but 
our  subscribers  did  not  lose  any  money 
through  it.  Readers  answer  with  con¬ 
fidence  advertisements  that  appear  in 
American  agriculturist. 

Travel  Accident  Insurance 

We  are  proud  of  the  service  we  are 
rendering  our  subscribers  by  making 
available  to  them  at  low  cost,  a  limited 
travel  accident  policy.  Since  we 
started  this  service,  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Accident  Insurance  Company  has 
paid  to  our  subscribers,  up  to  October 
1,  1928,  the  sum  of  $108,224.80,  as  in¬ 
demnities  for  travel  accidents  suffered 
under  the  terms  of  the  policy  issued 
by  them. 

Wc  Report  on  the  Standing  of 
Commission  Men 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  losses 
which  come  every  year  through  ship¬ 
ping  eggs  to  other  than  licensed  and 
bonded  commission  merchants  or  to 
buyers  of  unquestioned  standing  in  the 
trade. 

We  recently  received  a  number  of 
letters  asking  whether  it  was  safe  to 
ship  eggs  to  E.  M.  Benford  of  Mount 
Vernon,  N.  Y.  Our  investigation  brings 
out  the  following  facts.  Apparently 
Mr.  Benford  has  in  some  way,  secured 
the  names  of  a  number  of  people  who 
formerly  shipped  to  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Poultry  Producers  Association,  which 
recently  went  out  of  business.  Mr. 
Benford  is  not  a  licensed  and  bonded 
commission  merchant,  but  is  opening 
a  retail  business  in  Mount  Vernon  to 
handle  dairy  products  and  eggs.  Re¬ 
liable  reports  state  that  he  is  rated  as 
very  slow  pay  locally  and  in  some  cases 
credit  is  refused  to  him. 

Straightening  Out  Misunder¬ 
standings 

We  all  make  mistakes  at  times  and 
numerous  letters  come  to  us  where 
shippers  fail  to  receive  returns  for 
eggs.  Sometimes  we  find  that  the  re¬ 
ceiver  has  left  and  neglected  to  leave 
a  forwarding  address,  but  frequently 
we  find  that  it  is  simply  a  case  of 
error.  For  example  we  recently  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  as  follows: 

“Last  spring  I  made  three  shipments  to 
♦  *  *  and  I  never  received  payment  for 
the  last  shipment.  The  company  claims 
they  have  my  cancelled  check  but  if  they 
have  three  cancelled  checks,  somebody  be¬ 
sides  myself  cashed  the  last  one.” 

We  took  up  this  complaint  with  the 
receiver  who  replied: 

“Enclosed  find  account  sales  and  check 
for  your  subscriber.  We  are  very  sorry 
that  these  returns  vvere  not  made  sooner, 
but  they  were  omitted  through  our  own 
error.  We  would  not  have  had  this  hap¬ 
pen  for  we  value  our  reputation  as  prompt 
payers.” 

We  feel  that  in  the  above  case  we 
rendered  a  service  to  the  receiver  as 
well  as  to  the  shipper. 

We  Answer  Legal  Questions 

Although  we  are  not  allowed  to 
represent  our  subscribers  in  legal 
actions,  we  have  on  our  staff  a  lawyer, 
Mr.  Myron  S.  Scott,  who  answers  all 
questions  of  a  legal  nature  received  by 
the  Service  Bureau.  We  cannot  give 
opinions  where  a  case  is  already  in  the 
hands  of  a  lawyer.  Sometime  ago  the 
following  question  was  received  and 
referred  to  Mr.  Scott: 

“I  would  like  to  know  the  law  in  re¬ 
gard  to  hunting.  Last  fall  some  hunters 
were  on  my  farm.  Their  dogs  killed  sev¬ 
eral  of  my  sheep.  Do  I  have  the  right  to 
shoot  a  dog  that  I  find  hanging  around 
my  sheep  pasture  or  chasing  the  sheep?” 

Mr.  Scott  replied  as  follows: 


“The  New  York  Statutes  authorize 
a,  person  to  kill  a  dog  found  attacking, 
worrying  or  chasing  fowls,  or  other 
domestic  animals  having  commercial 
value.  Accordingly,  if  you  actually  see 
a  neighbor’s  dog  molesting  your  sheep, 
you  have  the  right  to  shoot  him  then 
and  there.” 

Advice  on  Investments 

We  maintain  an  investment  expert, 
George  T.  Hughes,  for  the  purpose  of 
answering  all  questions  concerning  the 
worth  of  particular  investments.  Here 
again  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the 
losses  sustained  yearly  through  invest¬ 
ments  in  worthless  securities. 

The  following  are  examples  of  two 
inquiries  and  replies  given  them  by 
Mr.  Hughes: 

“I  would  like  information  as  to  the  re¬ 
liability  of  buying  shares  in  this  chain 
store  mentioned  in  the  attached  state¬ 
ment.” 

The  circular  you  enclose  does  not 
give  the  name  of  the  chain  store  se¬ 
curity  in  question.  It  is  our  earnest 
advice,  however,  that  you  refrain  from 
speculating  whether  on  the  advice  of 
tipsters  or  others.  Incidentally,  if 
anyone  knew  what  the  stock  market 
was  going  to  do  they  would  not  be  sell¬ 
ing  the  information  to  others  but  act¬ 
ing  on  it  themselves. 

Law  Enforcing  Agencies 
Cooperate  With  Us 

We  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the 
wonderful  cooperation  that  has  been 
given  us  by  the  State  Troopers  of  New 
York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania, 
as  well  as  by  many  County  Sheriffs. 
We  mention  the  following  case  as  an 
example  of  this  cooperation.  Sometime 
ago  we  received  a  letter  as  follows : 

“My  hired  man  recently  left  during  the 
night,  taking  with  him  my  car.  It  was 
an  Essex  sedan  1928  model,  registration 
number  X4054.” 

Our  subscriber  then  followed  with  a 
thorough  description  of  the  man  and 
of  the  car. 

We  immediately  referred  this  to  Hon. 
George  P.  Dutton,  Captain-Adjutant  of 
the  New  York  State  Troopers  at  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y.  who  in  turn  notified  the 
various  barracks  throughout  the  State 
and  in  less  than  two  weeks  we  received 
a  report  from  Captain- Adjutant  Dutton 
which  reads  as  follows: 

“With  reference  to  your  report  that  the 
above-named  member  of  your  organiza¬ 
tion  had  lost  his  Essex  Sedan,  I  am 
pleased  to  advise  you  that  this  car  was 
recovered  by  some  members  of  Troop  “B” 
at  Malone  and  turned  over  to  the  owner.” 

In  addition  to  the  services  already 
mentioned  we  are  glad  to  give  infor¬ 
mation  on  any  subject  so  far  as  we  are 
able.  We  do  not  always  succeed  but 
when  we  do  the  letters  of  thanks  re¬ 
ceived  by  us  are  our  best  reward. 
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(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

PLANTS  AND  SEEDS 

Asparagus  Roots  _ ^Leon  Dobkin.  EIHnyton.  Conn. 

Cabbage  Seed  _ .Reed  Brothers,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Seeds  _ Allens  Nursery  &,  Seed  House, 

Box  I,  Geneva,  Ohio. 

Seeds  . Barnes  Bros.,  Box  14,  Yalesville, 

Conn. 

Plants  _ Thomas  Marks  &  Co.,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 

Raspberry  Sets  .Lester  W.  Bennett,  Victor,  N.  Y. 

Raspberry  Plants  Katkamier,  Macedon,  N.  Y. 

Strawberry  Plants  II-  Benning.  Clyde,  N.  Y. 

Strawberry  Plants  !-•  I-  Farmer,  Box  241,  Pulaski, 
'N.  Y. 

Strawberry  Plants  _E.  W.  Townsend  &  Sons,  60  E. 

Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 

Seeds  _ _ _ _ W.  Atlee  Burpee,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Seeds  . . . Theo.  Burt  &  Sons,  Box  A,  Mel¬ 

rose,  Ohio. 

Seeds  _ Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower,  Box 

A,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Farm  Seeds  . ^Albert  Dickinson.  Chicago,  III. 

Field  Grown  Plants  Clifford  A.  Cutchins,  Jr.,  Frank¬ 
lin,  Va. 

Seeds  - J.  J.  H.  Gregory  &  Sons,  Ino.,  13 

Elm  St.,  Marblehead.  Mass. 

Seeds  - Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  AA3-35, 

Cortland  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Seeds  - A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc.,  472  Main 

St.,  Landisville,  Pa. 

Seeds  - s.  M.  Isbell  &  Co.,  195  Mechanic 

St.,  Jackson,  Mich. 

Seeds  - K.  c.  Livermore,  Box  A,  Honeoye. 

Falls,  N.  Y. 

Seeds  - wm.  Henry  Maule,  104  Maule 

Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Seeds  _ B.  F.  Metcalf  &  Sons,  II8-C,  No. 

Warren  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Seeds  . . . . Page  Seed  Co.,  Greene.  N.  Y. 

Seed  Sower  _ ,G.oodell  Co.,  Antrim.  N.  H, 

Seeds  . .  _,Forrest  Seed  Co..  Dept.  A.,  Cort¬ 

land.  N.  Y. 

Tree  Surgery  ScAool , Bartlett  School  of  Tree  Surgery, 
Dept,  no,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Trees,  Shrubs,  BulbsMaloney  Brothers  Nursery,  19  Main 
St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Aviation  Coarse  _ H.  W.  Goodier,  721  Schuyler  St., 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Agents  Wanted  _ Fyr  Fyter  Co..  64  J.  Fyr  Fyter 

Bldg.,  Dayton.  Ohio 

Agents  Wanted  . Butz  Hosiery  Mills,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Auto  School  . Cleveland  Auto  School,  Dept.  B-13, 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Bicycles  . Mead  Cycle  Co.,  Dept.  A-205, 

Chicago,  III. 

Crow  Dope  . A.  J.  Phillips,  Norwood,  N.  Y. 

Croio  Repellent  jCedar  Hill  Formulae  Co.,  Box 

500  M,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

Colonization  . Dominion  of  Canada,  Dept.  B47, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Cigarettes  . . Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co.,  New 

York,  N.  Y. 

Eyeglass  Cleaner  ..Davis  Laboratories,  480-5th  Ave., 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Farms  for  Sale  _ .Strout  Farm  Agency,  255  R-4th 

Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Farms  lor  Sale  _ Wm.  Seidel  Washingtonville,  N.  Y:’ 

furs  . . W.  Irving  Herkovits,  Dept.  A-44 

W.  28th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Insurance  _ Merchants  Mutual  Casualty  Co.,  220 

W.  Delaware  Av.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Insurance  _ Postal  Life  Ins.  Co.,  51 1 -5th  Ave., 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  AA. 

Loans  _ N.  Y.  Joint  Stock  Land  Bank, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

“Lucky  Strike”  American  Tobacco  Co.,  Ill-5th  Av., 
Cigarettes  . . New  York,  N.  Y. 

New  and  Second-hand \romiois  Bag  Co.,  Inc.,  451  How- 
Bogs  . ard  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Patent  Attorney  _ Watson  E.  Coleman,  724-9th  St., 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Patent  Attorney  _ Clarence  O’Brien,  73H  Security 

Bank  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Rat  Exterminator  -.Imperial  Laboratories,  2009  Coca 
Cola  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Rat  Exterminator  _K.  R.  0.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

5cAoo{  . -Bogue  Institute  for  Stammerers, 

10810  Bogue  Bldg.,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Telephone  Service  —American  Telephone  t  Telegraph 
Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Travel  Bureau  _ State  of  Florida  Travel  Bureau, 

Lynch  Bldg.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Tobacco  and  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  Win- 

Cigarettes  . . ston-Salem  N.  Carolina 

Transportation  . . .New  York  Central  Lines.  466  Lex¬ 

ington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Use  This  Scrvice  Bureau  Blank 

for  information — bulletins — booklets — ‘prices,  etc.,  concerning  any  adver¬ 
tisers  or  products  mentioned  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

Our  Advertisers  Guaranteed 

The  American  Agriculturist  accepts  only  advertising  which  it  believes 
to  be  thoroughly  honest. 

We  positively  guarantee  to  our  readers  fair  and  honest  treatment  in 
dealing  with  our  advertisers. 

We  guarantee  to  refund  the  price  of  goods  purchased  by  our  subscribers 
from  any  advertiser  who  fails  to  make  good  when  the  article  purchased 
is  found  not  to  be  as  advertised. 

To  benefit  by  this  guarantee  subscribers  must  say:  “I  saw  your  ad  in 
the  American  Agriculturist”  when  ordering  from  our  advertisers. 

American  Agriculturist, 

461 — 4th  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  full  information  covering 

which  is  advertised  in  American  Agricul¬ 
turist. 

NAME  . 

ADDRESS  . 
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arE  of  the  many  distinguished  honors  that  have 
come  to  the  Maytag  Aluminum  Washer  is  the 
\  selection  of  Maytags  for  the  Byrd  South  Pole  Ex- 
\  pedition. 

Not  only  the  success  of  this  great  pioneering  adventure,  but 
the  lives  of  the  men,  depend  on  the  proper  selection  of  supplies, 
material  and  equipment.  Therefore,  the  most  rigid  requirements  are 
observed  in  deciding  what  equipment  shall  be  used.  The  many  outstand¬ 
ing  advantages  that  gave  the  Maytag  world  leadership,  enabled  it  to  meet 
the  exacting  standards  demanded  by  Commander  Byrd. 

A  Fitting  Tribute  to  the  New  Maytag 
on  its  First  Anniversary 

The  noteworthy  tribute  of  being  selected  for  the  Byrd  Expedition  comes 
to  the  New  Maytag  as  it  is  celebrating  its  first  anniversary — the  end  of 
the  most  remarkable  year  in  Maytag  history — a  year  in  which  the  number 
of  Maytags  in  use  by  farm  and  city  homes  passed  the  million  mark. 
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A  FREE  Trial  Washing 


Write  or  phone  the  nearest  Maytag  dealer  for  a  Maytag  before  next  washday. 
You  will  discover,  as  did  Commander  Byrd,  that  the  Maytag  is  supreme.  If  ii 
doesn*  t  sell  itself,  don*  t  keep  it* 

Deferred  Payments  You*ll  Never  Miss 

THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY,  Newton,  Iowa 

Foiinded  1893 

EASTERN  BRANCH:  851  No.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

The  Maytag  Company.,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  Canada 
Maytag  Company  of  Australia — Sidney — Melbourne 
Hot  Point  Electric  Appliance  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  England 
John  Cbambers  Sc  Son,  Ltd.,  Wellington — Auckland,  N.  Z, 


For  homes  with  electric- 
ity,  the  Maytag  is  avail¬ 
able  with  dectric  motor. 


.OoodKoiucKeepInfj 
*  uistltute 


Maytag 

Radio  Programs 

y  ^  KDKA,  Pittsburgh, 
/  »  Tues..  Wed.,  10:00  P.M. 

It  /I^l  W  C  C  0,  Minneapolis, 
Fri..  8:30  P.  M.  KEX, 
dfw  Foi'tland,  Ore.,  Tues., 
8:30  P.  M.  WBAP,  Port 
Worth,  Mon.,  8:30  P.M. 
WBZA,  Boston,  Springfield,  Fri., 
7:30  P.  M.  CFCA,  Toronto.  Can., 
Tues.,  7:30  P.  M.  WHT,  Chicago, 
Tues.,  Wed.,  Thurs.,  Fri,,  Sat.,  9:00 
P.M.  KNX,  Los  Angeles  Mon.,  7:00 
P.M.  KFRC,  San  Francisco,  Fri., 
7:00  P.M.  KM  OX,  St.  Louis,  Tues., 
Thurs.,  Sat.,  10:55  A.M.  KSL,  Salt 
Lake,  Mon.,  7:30  P.M.  KLZ,  Den¬ 
ver,  Thurs.,  9:00  P.M. 

Hours  designated, 
are  Standard  Time  at 
the  station  named 


Gasoline  or  Electric 
Power 

The  Maytag  makes  its  own  power  for  farm 
homes  without  electricity.  The  Maytag  gaso¬ 
line  Multi-Motor  represents  over  fifteen  years’ 
development.  It  furnishes  perfect  power  as 
smooth  and  sure  as  an  electric  motor,  and  is 
so  compact  that  it  is  interchangeable  with  the 
electric  motor  by  removing  only  four  bolts. 
The  starter  and  engine  are  in  one  unit.  A  step 
on  the  pedal  starts  it.  All  bearings  are  high- 
grade  bronze.  The  carburetor  has  but  one 
adjustment  and  is  flood-proof.  The  popular¬ 
ity  of  the  Maytag  equipped  with  the  Multi- 
Motor  has  made  The  Maytag  Company  the 
world’s  largest  manufacturers  of  single-cylin¬ 
der  gasoline  engines.  Any  farm  home,  any¬ 
where,  can  enjoy  the  convenience  of  the 
Maytag.  . . . 
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What  You  Making,  Grandpa?” 


Turn  to  Page  3  for  a  Report  of  the  National  Dairy  Show 


POLITICAL  ADVERTISEMENT 


REELECT 


DR.  ROYAL  S.  COPELAND 

United  States  Senator 

★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 

A  FIGHTING  FRIEND  FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER 

The  Man  Who  Does  Things 

To  the  Farmers  of  New  York  State: 

Six  years  ago  I  appealed  for  your  suffrage  in  this  publication.  I  was  then  Health  Commissioner  of  New  York 
I  was  elected  to  the  high  office  of  United  States  Senator,  1  am  sure,  largely  through  the  favor  of  the  famers,  especially 
the  dairy  farmers,  for  whom,  by  just  and  cordial  cooperation,  the  Health  Department  of  N^  York  City  obtained  an 
improved  quality  of  product,  and  thereby  was  able  to  say  to  the  people  of  the  City  of  New  York,  milk,  drink 

plenty  of  it,  drink  a  quart  a  day.”  Thereby  we  increased  the  consumption  of  milk  in  the  Metropolis  from  1,500,000 

quarts  a  day  to  3,000,000  quarts  a  day.  .  ,  ,  tt  j  x  •  *. 

For  six  years  in  the  Senate  I  have  been  ever  vigilant  in  contributing  to  the  protection  of  the  United  States  against 
the  invasion  of  farm  diseases,  against  dairy  and  food  substitutes,  against  the  imposiUon  of  burden,some  taxes  upon 
the  farmer  and  the  working  man’s  family,  and  voted  in  favor  of  the  restriction  ori  Chadian  rnilk  and  cream,  n 
addition,  after  unanimous  renomination  by  my  party,  I  stand  pledged  with  the  entire  Democratic  ticket,  to  provide 

immediate  and  adequate  relief  for  the  financial  distress  of  the  farmers  today.  -u 

I  was  born  on  a  farm.  I  own  and  operate  a  farm.  My  immediate  relatives  are  farrners.  All  these  things  contribute 
to  my  sympathetic  knowledge  of  farm  conditions.  I  am  for  the  farmer  in  everything  having  to  do  with  his  happiness 
and  prosperity.  I  shall  appreciate  yoiir  confidence  and  your  votes. 

Senator  Copeland’s  battle  in  the  Senate  for  the  fruit  Gratefully  and  cordially  yOUrS, 

and  vegetable  growers  is  a  proved  part  of  his  record  ROYAL  S.  COPELANDj  M.D. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Farmer: 

Make  Your  Votes  Count  Vote  Sor  Dr.  Copeland 


f  -C-.O 
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National  Dairy  Show 
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a  Big  Success 


4-H  Club  Heifers  Form  Attractive  Exhibit  at  Memphis 


HE  National  Dairy  Show  held  ,  at  Mem-  L.  A.  NIVEN 

phis,  Tennessee,  October  13-20'- was  the  dollar  and  cents  angle.  The  Great  National 
outstanding  success  that  everyone  expect-  Dairy  Show,  as  stated  by  Vice-President  Walker 
ed  It  to  be.  “The  Dairy  Show  is  the  bat-  is  “The  convention  of  America’s  leading  dairy- 


tie  arena  of  America’s 
finest  dairy  animals, 
the  convention  of 
America’s  leading 
dairy-minded  men,  the 
schoolroom  of 
America’s  30,000,000 
people  living  on  farms, 
and  an  exposition  of 
America’s  greatest  in¬ 
dustry,’’  said  James  A. 
Walker,  Vice-President 
of  the  National  Dairy 
Association  in  defining 
this  great  annual  event. 

When  we  have  in 
ifiind  that  out  of  each 
$5.65  received  by 
American  farmers  this 
year  for  their  products. 


Charles  Goodwin  of  Guilford,  Chenango  County, 
N.  Y.  and  the  Brown  Swiss  heifer  which  he  is  show¬ 
ing  at  the  National  Dairy  Show. 


$i  came  from  the  dairy  cow,  we  see  what  a  big 
proposition  dairying  is.  The  income  from  the 
dairy  cow’s  products  for  the  year  ending  June 
20,  1928  reached  the  stupendous  sum  of  $1,767,- 
000,000.  This  is  equivalent  to  more  than 
twice  the  amount  received  for  wheat,  and  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  amount  received  for  both  wheat  and 
corn  by  $576,000,000.  The  cotton  crop  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  produced  by  American 
farmers,  and  yet  the  products  of  Her  Ladyship 
The  Dairy  Cow  exceeded  this  great  crop  in  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents  by  40  percent.  These  figures 
give  a  definite  idea  as  to  the  tremendous  import¬ 
ance  of  the  dairy  cow,  when  viewed-,  from  the 


minded-men,”  and  the 
1928  Show  will  go 
down  in  history  as  one 
of  the  best  ever  held. 

The  total  number  of 
dairy  cattle  of  all 
breeds  in  the  open 
classes  was  995,  or 
about  200  more  than 
last  year.  In  the  boys' 
and  girls’  4-H  Club 
Show  the  entries  num¬ 
bered  more  than  200, 
being  twice  as  many  as 
was  shown  in  this  class 
last  year.  Counting 
the  cattle  in  the  open 
classes  and  the  calves 
shown  by  the  4-H  Club 
boys  and  girls  the  total 


number  shown  was  a  few  above  1,200,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  the  total  increase  over  last  year  more  than 
25  percent  in  number  of  cattle  shown. 

The  quality  of  the  cattle  shown  in  the  open 
classes  was  up  to  the  usual  high  standard  of  this 
Show.  In  the  4-H  Club  Calf  Exhibit  the  qual¬ 
ity  was  very  much  superior  to  last  year  and  was 
a  show  that  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention 
on  the  part  of  both  the  visitors  who  knew  little 
about  cows  as  well  as  those  who  were  dairy 
experts.  In  other  words,  this  Calf  Club  Exhibit 
was  one  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  1928 
Dairy  Show.  Many  of  the  boys  and  girls  who 
exhibited  these  calves  were  in  attendance.  They 


were  bright  snappy  and  keen,  and  it  was  hard  to 
tell  which  attracted  the  most  attention,  the  calves 
or  these  keen  youngsters.  Taken  all  in  all,  these 
boys  and  girls  and  their  young  calves  constituted 
not  only  one  of  the  features  of  the  Show  as  far 
as  quality  is  concerned,  but  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  attractive  features  of  the  entire 
exhibition. 

The  Jersey  breed  predominated,  there  being 
335  purebreds  shown  and  a  grade  herd  of  12, 
making  the  total  347.  The  Holsteins  were  sec¬ 
ond  in  number,  there  being  256  of  them.  These 
numbers  refer  to  the  open  classes.  They  do  not 
include  the  Calf  Club  exhibit  by  the  4-H  boys’ 
and  girls’  clubs.  Among  the  new  comers  at  the 
{Continued  on  Page  14) 


}Vendell  Wicks  of  Oxbow,  Jefferson  County,  N. 
Y.  with  his  Ayrshire  heifer.  Wendell’s  first  calf 
club  work  was  made  at  the  suggestion  and  with  the 
help  of  H.  L.  Cosline,  now  Associate  Editor  of 
American  Agriculturist. 


The  Age  of  Plenty  and  the  Curse  of  Surplus 

Perhaps  We  Need  Less  Credit  for  Production  and  More  for  Consumption 


By  K.  D.  SCOTT 

Farvi  Bureau  Manager  of  Chenango  County 


WE  live  in  the  Age  of  Plenty,  we  have 
conquered  the  fear  of  famii\e  but  having 
done  so,  we  find  ourselVes  weighted 
down  by  the  burden  of  surplus ! 

This  “Surplus”  is  a  new  thing  yet  how  soon 
we  begin  to  take  such  a  thing  for  granted,  as 
though  it  had  always  been  and  always  will  be. 

•We  have  only  to  go  back  in  history  to  the  early 
days  of  American  settlement  to  realize  the  differ¬ 
ent  conditions  which  the  race  has  previously  had 
to  face.  The  economic 
problems  of  the  Pioneer 
are  the  same  anywhere.  We 
think  of,  what  we  call,  the 
“self  sustaining”  system  of 
agriculture  and  are  inclined 
to.  forget  that  insect  rav¬ 
ages,  diseases,  epidemics, 
severe  storrris  or  an  extra 
long  and  dreary  winter 
frequently  introduced  the 
“self  sustaining”  pioneer 
and  his  family  to,  the  gaunt 
specter  of  famine. 

From'  time  immemorial, 
the  first  prayer  of  our  race 
has  been  an  appeal  to  the 
Deity  for  the  blessings  of  plenty  and 
all  the  peoples  of  the  earth  recognize 
this  in  their  harvest  festivals  and 
Thanksgivings,  their  dependence 
upon  nature’s  bounty. 

In  this  present  age,  so  great  has 
the  efficiency  of  industry  and  agri¬ 
culture  become  that  production  is 
now  no  longer  a  problehi.  In  fact, 
our  capacity  to  produce  has  increas¬ 
ed  to  such  an  extent  that  our  chief 
problem  has  now  become  one  of  dis¬ 
tribution  and  consumption.  If  the 


disposal  of  surplus  were  a  problem  only  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  possible  that  the  export  of 
surplus  would  solve  our  problem.  The  sup¬ 
porters  of  McNary-Haugen  and  Grange  de¬ 
benture  plans,  assume  that  all  the  world  is  look¬ 
ing  for  American  food.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
practically  every  country  in  the  world  today  has 
exactly  the  same  problem  as  we  have — the  prob¬ 


ards  may  be  lower  elsewhere  but  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  maintaining  prosperity  is  world  wide. 
In  no  civilized  country  is  the  home  market  capa¬ 
ble  of  absorbing  the  total  production.  All 
countries  are  looking  to  export  as  a  means  of 
disposing  of  surplus.  Nations  used  to  go  to  war 
for  the  sake  of  plunder  and  for  the  spoils  which 
went  with  victory.  To-day,  the  products  of 
other  peoples’  industry  are  the  last  thing  in  the 
world,  that  we  are  looking  for.  The  whole  edi¬ 
fice  of  the  tariff  is,  in  fact,  designed  to  keep  them 
out.  Wars  are  fought  and  will  be  fought  to 
obtain  economic  control,  to  find  a  place  in  which 
to  dump  the  surplus  of  industry  and 
agriculture.  Wars  are  no  longer 
fought  for  slaves  and  plunder  but 
for  colonization  and  markets. 

In  the  19th  century  life  was 
pictured  as  a  struggle  for  exist¬ 
ence  in  which  every  man’s  hand 
was  against  his  neighbors  where 
nature  was  red  in  tooth  and 
claw,  where  the  race  was  to  the. 
swift,  the  last  crust  to  the  most  cun¬ 
ning,  where  the  weakest  went  to  the 
wall  and  the  devil  took  the  hindmost. 
In  the  20th  century,  the  age  of 
plenty,  life  has  become  a  world  wide 
competition  of  nations,  not  for  food, 
but  to  get  rid  of  food.  The  fishing 
boats  dump  their  surplus  «so  as  to 
hold  up  the  market  for  fish.  In  the 
grain  and  corn  belt,  farmers  have 
used  grain  for  fuel,  in  the  Argentine, 
they  shoot  the  surplus  calves,  in  the 
south,  the  boll  weevil  has  sometimes 
come  as  a  positive  blessing  if  only  it 
will  destroy  the  cotton  surplus  and 
in  this  year  of  a  record  potato  crop 
{Continued  on  Page  18) 
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consumption  absorb  the  products  of 
industry  and  agriculture.  The  stand- 


It  is  a  long  step  from  the  cradle  to  the  combine.  Perhaps  more  credit 
needed  to  stimulate  consumption  in  order  to  balance  modern  productio 
methods. 
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Political  Advertising 

This  issue  contains  political  advertising  of 
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Talk  This  Over  With  Your  Neighbors 

ONE  subject  that  we  would  like  to  see  dis¬ 
cussed  in  all  local  farm  meetings  in  New 
York  State  this  winter  is  the  practicability 
and  possibility  of  eliminating  local  tax  collectors. 
In  cities  all  taxes  are  now  collected  by  mail  and 
are  paid  direct  by  check  or  money  order  to  the 
city  treasurer.  In  the  country,  however,  we  are 
still  following  an  obsolete  system  that  has  come 
down  to  us  from  colonial  times  in  the  collection 
of  our  taxes,  a  system  that  is  costing  us  as  tax¬ 
payers  in  the  aggregate  many  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  every  year.  Taxes  are  high  enough  without 
unnecessary  inefficiencies  and  burdens.  They 
should  be  collected  directly  by  the  county  treas¬ 
urer  and  all  local  collectors  eliminated. 

Discuss  this  in  your  Grange  and  other  meet¬ 
ings  during  the  fall  and  let  us  all  get  together 
and  ask  the  legislature  for  an  empowering  act 
to  change  the  obsolete  and  costly  system  for  them 
now  prevailing  in  tax  collection. 


Is  Over-Production  in  Milk  Coming? 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Cooperative  Milk  Producers’  Federation  at 
Memphis,  J.  D.  Miller,  the  retiring  president, 
emphasized  a  point  that  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  every  dairyman.  He  said  that  the 
dairy  industry  is  fast  approaching  another  period 
of  over-production. 

“There  are  now,”  said  Mr.  Miller,  “115,000 
less  dairy  cows  in  the  United  States  than  there 
were  in  1923.  There  are  4,175,000  heifers  from 
one  to  two  years  of  age  being  raised.  This  is  an 
increase  over  the  number  of  heifers  being  raised 
in  1926  of  252,000;  in  other  words,  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  such  heifers  in  two  years  is 
more  than  twice  the  decrease  in  the  number  of 
cows  in  five  3^ears. 

“Notwithstanding  the  decrease  in  the  number 
of  cows,  the  production  of  milk  has  increased. 


From  the  United  States  Dairy  Hand  Book,  we 
find  the  total  milk  production  in  1921,  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  millions  of  pounds,  was  98,862,  while 
in  1926  it  was  120,766,  an  increase  of  22.15 
cent.  *  *  * 

“During  these  years  the  gross  consumption  of 
milk  and  milk  products  increased  to  the  same  ex¬ 
tent  approximately  as  did  production.” 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  increase  in  consumption 
has  been  the  saving  of  the  dairy  industry,  but 
with  consumption  and  production  very  close  to¬ 
gether,  it  is  not  hard  to  predict  what  is  going  to 
happen  when  all  the  increase  in  heifer  calves  be¬ 
gins  to  come  into  production. 

Dr.  Warren,  the  economist  at  Cornell,  figures 
that  this  period  of  greatly  increased  production 
will  be  around  1930.  The  exact  time  cannot  be 
predicted,  but  there  is  every  indication  that  the 
period  of  over-production  is  coming,  and  the 
wise  man  is  the  one  who  will  not  be  caught  with 
too  many  high  priced  cows  on  his  hands  or  with 
too  many  heifers  raised  from  any  old  stock 
without  regard  to  performance. 

How  Is  the  Fall  Plowing  Coming? 

HE  last  fall  job  in  the  field  on  most  farms 
is  a  race  with  Jack  Frost  to  get  as  much 
plowing  done  as  possible.  The  agricultural 
books  say  to  plow  when  the  moisture  content  of 
the  soil  is  just  right,  but  the  practical  farmer 
has  to  plow  when  he  can,  and  the  fore-handed 
farmer  is  the  one  who  gets  a  running  start  on 
the  spring  work  by  a  large  amount  of  fall 
plowing. 

There  are  soils  and  fields  of  course  which  can¬ 
not  be  plowed  in  the  fall.  Among  these  is  a 
heavy  clay  soil  that  is  inclined  to  puddle.  Other 
fields  on  steep  hillsides  are  inclined  to  erode  if 
fall  plowed,  but  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  fall 
plowing  is  good  farm  practice  entirely  aside  from 
the  standpoint  of  getting  it  done  before  the  rush 
of  spring  work.  For  example,  sod  land  should 
be  fall  plowed.  The  roots  and  stubble  decompose 
during  the  fall  and  early  spring  so  that  by  mid¬ 
summer  large  amounts  of  plant  food,  particular¬ 
ly  nitrogen,  become  available  for  the  growing 
crop,  and  good  contact  is  obtained  between  the 
surface  soil  and  the  sub-soil. 

A  Word  For  the  Farm  Bureau 

HE  great  desire  of  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  to  see  every  farmer  prosper  and  to  see 
more  happiness  come  to  country  life  leads  us 
to  wish  that  every  farmer  would  join  and  sup¬ 
port  the  Farm  Bureau  and  County  Boards  of 
Agriculture  organizations.  We  do  not  believe 
in  organization  for  organization’s  sake.  We 
have  no  interest  in  the  Farm  Bureau  beyond  its 
proven  ability  to  serve  farmers  and  agriculture, 
but  we  do  not  believe  many  farmers  realize  what 
the  Farm  Bureaus  have  done  in  furthering  agri¬ 
cultural  prosperity.  The  Farm  Bureau  is  not 
spectacular;  it  is  not  given  to  “tooting  its  own 
horn” ;  it  obtains  results  quietly  and  often  is  not 
given  due  credit. 

Some  think  that  if  the  County  Agent  does  not 
visit  every  farmer  each  year  he  is  a  slacker.  It 
is  of  course  impossible  for  the  County  Agent 
to  make  a  visit  to  every  farmer  in  the  county. 
He  will  visit  you,  however,  if  you  will  ask  him 
to  and  if  you  need  help  on  some  special  problem. 
Otherwise,  such  a  visit  is  a  waste  of  time.  The 
County  Agent  must  instead  work  with  groups, 
with  demonstrations,  and  at  meetings  to  present 
the  best  and  latest  practices  most  quickly  to  the 
largest  number.  As  an  example  of  this  group 
work,  we  mention  the  large  number  of  marketing 
trips  that  have  been  conducted  under  the  auspices 
of  different  Farm  Bureaus  where  large  groups 
of  farmers  have  spent  several  days  in  the  great 
markets  learning  at  first  hand  what  these  mar¬ 
kets  need  and  what  they  will  buy.  No  better 
work  than  this  can  be  done  to  solve  the  perplex¬ 
ing  marketing  problem. 

On  the  production  side  of  farming  it  is  not  the 
purpose  of  the  Farm  Bureau  toThcrease'fifoduc^’ 


tion  in  general  but  rather  to  keep  the  costs  of 
production  down  by  helping  the  farmer  to  in¬ 
crease  production  per  animal  or  per  acre  and  to 
improve  the  quality  of  his  product.  Which  is 
better,  twenty  cows  with  an  average  of  five  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  production,  or  ten  cows  averaging 
ten  thousand  pounds?  It  is  not  the  man  with 
cows  producing  eight  to  ten  thousand  pounds 
per  year  who  is  causing  the  trouble  in  agriculture 
today,  nor  is  it  the  man  who  is  growing  alfalfa 
and  clover  in  place  of  timothy.  It  is  rather  the 
so-called  “marginal  producer”  who  is  retarding 
the  progress  of  all  farmers  by  his  haphazard 
and  unskillful  methods  and  by  his  high  costs  of 
production.  It  is  these  poor  producers  on  the 
edge  of  agriculture  who  are  Hooding  the  markets 
with  a  surplus  of  very  poor  quality  stuff.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  the  Farm  Bureau  to  help  such 
men  and  all  others  who  can  and  will  be  helped 
by  better  science  and  skill  to  keep  the  costs  of 
production  down,  the  quality  up,  and  by  dis¬ 
seminating  constantly  more  information  to  help 
them  to  market  their  products  in  the  right  place 
at  the  right  time. 

American  Agriculturist  stands  for  all  or¬ 
ganizations,  agencies  and  individuals  in  the  field 
of  agriculture  today  who  are  helping  to  keep  it 
on  the  plane  of  efficiency  of  other  industries. 
There  are  few  such  agencies  doing  more  toward 
this  end  than  the  county  Farm  Bureaus.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this,  we  urge  every  A.A.  reader  to  join 
this  constructive  organization  and  work  through 
it  for  better  farming  and  for  better  marketing. 


Coming 

NE  of  the  most  valuable  articles  from  the 
dairyman’s  standpoint  ever  published  in  this 
or  any  other  paper  will  appear  in  an  early 
issue  of  American  Agriculturist.  It  will  con¬ 
sist  of  a  large  number  of  letters  from  the  greatest 
authorities  in  the  dairy  industry.  Including  lead¬ 
ers  of  producers’  organizations,  prominent  deal¬ 
ers,  and  dairy  and  marketing  experts,  who  will 
give  their  views  on  “THE  FUTURE  OF  THE 
DAIRY  INDUSTRY.’ 

After  reading  some  of  these  letters  already  re¬ 
ceived,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  they 
are  worth  many  times  the  subscription  price  of 
A.  A.  to  any  dairyman. 

These  letters  will  be  published  soon.  Watch 
for  them. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

ONE  of  the  old-time  characters  that  seems  to 
be  disappearing  from  country  life  is  the  pub¬ 
lic  salesman  or  auctioneer  at  fairs.  Some  of 
these  fellows  had  really  great  ability,  and  it  was 
fun  to  listen  to  their  “patter”,  their  bubbling  wit, 
and  their  expert  sales  ability.  I  tried  to  describe 
one  of  these  in  the  character  of  “George,  the 
Whip  Man”,  in  the  “Trouble  Maker”,  and  was 
reminded  of  them  again  by  a  friend  who  writes 
giving  the  lingo  of  a  salve  vendor  whom  he  used 
to  know.  Just  imagine  stuff  like  this  being 
shouted  at  a  milling  crowd  as  fast  as  a  man  can 
talk  and  kept  up  all  day  long.  Here  it  is : 

“I  am  selling  a  great  salve.  It  is  made  from 
thirty-three  kinds  of  roots  and  herbs.  I  call  it 
‘Stickin’-Head’s  Achin’-Plaster’.  It  heals  all 
sores,  and  even  grows  new  flesh.  Let  me  show 
you  how  wonderful  it  is  by  cutting  the  tall  off 
of  my  dog.  Rover!  Rover!  Come  herel” 
“Bow!  Wow!  Yip!  Yip!  Off  goes  the 
tail !” 

“Now,  folks,  I  will  apply  the  salve  to  the 
wound,  and  behold,  a  new  tail  is  grown  on  my 
dog! 

“Still  unconvinced?  Well,  then  I  will  apply 
the  salve  to  the  severed  tail  and  behold,  a  new 
dog  grown  on  the  tail ! 

“Now  who  will  buy  my  salve?  Worth  at  least 
a  dollar,  but  we’re  all  on  a  friendly  basis  to-day 
and  I  won’t  charge  you  a  dollar,  nor  even  seven¬ 
ty-five  cents.  But  I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ll  do.  Give 
me  fifty  cents  and  here’s  three  boxes  of  this  won¬ 
derful  salve — a  whole  year’s  supply.  Now  who 
wilLbe  first?” 
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How  My  Telephone  Has  Helped  Save  Money 

Prize  Winners  in  One  of  A.A’.s  Most  Interesting  Contests 


Kditor’s  Note — When  you  hear  a  friend’s 
voice  come  in  over  the  telephone,  does  it  ever 
occur  to  you  how  like  magic  talking  across  space 
really  is?  We  often  think  of  those  first  words 
sent  across  the  telegraph  hy  Samuel  Morse  in 
1844?  What  Hath  God  Wrought”  for  surely 
this  expression  best  describes  our  feelings  when 
we  think  of  ^  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in 
communication  in  less  than  one  hundred  years. 

On  this  page  are  the  prize  winning  letters  from 
readers  on  our  little  contest  entitled,  ‘‘How  My 
T ele phone  Has  Helped  Save  Money.” 

We  received  a  large  number  of  in¬ 
teresting  letters  and  wish  we  coidd 
print  them  all.  May  we  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  all  of  you  for 
your  good  cooperation  in  helping  us 
to  get  your  views  on  such  an  inter¬ 
esting  subject.  Here  are  the  letters: 

*  *  * 

Pays  Ample  Dividends 

First  Prize  Letter 
«/^UR  telephone  has  saved  us 

V^money.  It  pays  to  advertise 
farm  products  and  farm  needs. 

Nothing  gets  and  holds  the  customer 
as  does  the  telephone  for  giving  and 
receiving  orders. 

When  we  have  any  kind  of  surplus 
farm  products,  we  advertise  in  the  lo¬ 
cal  paper.  Our  name  and  telephone 
number  follow  each  advertisement. 

Because  of  the  convenience  of  the 
telephone  in  taking  orders  or  in  ex¬ 
plaining  quality  of  goods,  our  surplus 
farm  products  are  invariably  sold  to  customers 
who  consider  that  we  are  rendering  them  favors 
for  we  strive  to  produce  better  than  the  average 
and  often  succeed  in  offering  the  best  available. 
A  few  bushels  of  Pound  Sweets  find  a  few  custo¬ 
mers  who  are  longing  for  a  bushel  of  such  apples 
to  bake.  The  orders  for  berries  are  taken  by  tele¬ 
phone  and  the  customers  are  notified  in  like  man¬ 
ner  when  berries  are  ready.  Often  an  extra  trip 
for  delivery  of  a  large  order  is  saved  because 
the  customer  feels  quite  satisfied 
to  call  for  the  product  himself. 

Seed  potatoes  find  ready  sale  in 
such  manner  and  bring  much 
more  than  in  the  autumn.  Many 
customers  consider  it  a  favor  to 
be  able  to  get  a  few  quarts  of 
berries  as  they  come  direct  from 
the  vines.  Thus  our  extra  quarts 
of  berries  over  our  big  orders 
are  welcomed  at  retail  prices  and 
plus  this,  we  receive  gracious 
smiles,  a  “thank  you”,  and  other 
words  that  leave  a  warm  glow 
of  comradship  with  the  people 
of  our  community  and  even  with 
the  people  of  cities  some  miles 
away.  As  strangers  in  a  con¬ 
servative  farm  community,  we 
have  found  it  a  valuable  way  to 
know  and  to  be  known  at  face 
value. 

The  local  grocers  desire  to  buy 
products  from  our  farm  truck 
garden.  Before  a  trip  is  made 
for  necessary  errands,  we  call 
these  grocers  and  any  other  pos¬ 
sible  customers  and  thus  make 
one  trip  to  town,  save  the  time 
and  gas  that  might  have  been 
necessary  for  several  trips.  The 
express  office  changes  hours  for 
receiving  express  rather  uncer¬ 
tainly.  A  telephone  call  saves 
time  of  preparation  and  delivery 
of  goods  at  the  wrong  hour.  By 
,_telephpne  the  station  agent  noti¬ 
fies  us  of  the  arrival  of  express  < 


packages.  The  dentist,  the  doctor,  or  other 
veterinarian  is  called  and  an  appointment  made 
at  a  saving  of  time  and  risk  from  delay.  Emerg¬ 
ency  needs  such  as  lire  or  accident  are  most 
quickly  met  by  telephone.  Elimination  of  delay 
in  such  cases  results  in  incalculable  savings. 

Our  farm  telephone  pays  us  ample  dividends 
on  the  investment.  Another  return  of  great 
value,  but  not  entered  directly  upon  the  bank- 
account,  is  the  satisfaction  which  comes  in  being 
assured  that  we  are  serving  our  community  by 


Telephone  companies  have  a  reputation  for  speed  and  efficiency  in  re¬ 
storing  service  after  storms.  In  the  above  illustration  linemen  are  making 
repairs  following  the  Florida  hurricane. 

supplying  its  needs. — Mrs.  D.  A.  M.,  New 
York. 

J):  *  * 

Saved  Over  Two  Hundred  Dollars  in 
One  Deal 

Second  Prize  Letter 

UIJAS  my  telephone  saved  me  money?  I’ll 
Jtjlsay  it  has  and  will  give  just  one  instance. 

Several  months  ago  I  had  a  couple  of  cars 


The  High  Cost  of  Lowness 


A’ 


MAN  with  ardent 
ympathies  for  the 
soviet  idea,  said  re¬ 
cently,  “Our  Churches 
and  Schools  are  costing  us 
money.” 

I  wonder  how  he  knew.  I  turned  to  a 
statement  of  Dr.  F.  M.  Hunter,  of  Denver 
University,  which  says,  “The  cost  of 
crime  in  the  United 
States  is  eight  billions 
per  year,  and  of  educa¬ 
tion  two  billions.” 

There  are  no  exact  fig¬ 
ures  for  all  Church  ex¬ 
penditures,  but  a  guess 
might  place  it  near  a 
billion  dollars  per  year. 

It  is  safe  to  assume 
that  our  crime  is  costing 

_  us  twice  as  much  as  we 

Dt.  John  W.  Holland  spend  for  education  and 
religion. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  shown  that 
Church  and  Sunday  school  attendance 
have  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  crime  in¬ 
stinct  in  boys  and  girls,  while  it  is  a  fact 
that  crime  does  not  crop  out  among  well 
educated  youth,  as  in  others. 

If  these  things  are  true,  then  it  must 
appear  that  we  are  spending  too  little, 
rather  than  too  much,  for  School  and 
Church. 

Goodness  has  always  been 
cheaper  than  badness.  I 
know  a  man  who  goes  on  an 
occasional  spree.  He  has  a 
loyal  little  wife,  and  three 
children.  The  family  gets  on 
swimmingly  in  the  intervals 


By  Dr.  J.  W.  Holland 

The  A.  A.  Philosopher 
too  much 


between  his  breaks. 
On  a  spree  he  spends, 
in  three  or  four  days, 
enough  to  outfit  the 
family  for  a  Winter.  Sin  is  more  expen¬ 
sive  than  goodness. 

Unsown  fields  raise  weeds.  The  cost  of 
fighting  weeds  in  growing  a  crop  of  corn 
is  considerable,  yet  no  one  complains  be¬ 
cause  of  the  cost.  It  has  to  be  done.  It 
costs  to  fight  the  weeds  of  sin  in  the  lives 
of  growing  children,  yet,  we  are  doing  so 
poor  a  job  of  it  that  Cure  is  costing  us 
twice  as  much  as  Prevention. 

Why  should  we  complain  about  the 
money  for  Church  and  School?  We  Amer¬ 
icans  have  billions  for  chewing  gum, 
movie  shows,  radio;  billions  for  automo¬ 
biles,  gasoline  and  better  roads ;  billions 
for  cosmetics,  candies,  cigarettes  and 
silken  luxuries.  We  have  the  price. 

The  one  great  transforming  power  that 
can  come  into  a  young  heart  to  conquer 
the  crime  devil  is  a  sense  of  moral  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  Almighty  God.  All 
Churches  teach  that,  and  they  are  worth 
more  than  they  cost.  The  next  greatest 
power  in  young  life  is  education  that 
teaches  the  finest  self-interest  and  self- 
respect  which  creates  a  lothing  for  every¬ 
thing  low. 

thing  is,  not  that  we  are 
spending  too  much  money, 
but  that  we  are  doing  so 
poor  a  job. 

Every  citizen  should  stir 
himself,  shoulder  his  own 
load,  pray,  teach,  and  work, 
and  the  crime  bill  will  be 
reduced. 


of  fat  steers  to  sell ;  these  cattle  were  mostly 
grade  Angus  of  good  quality  on  the  yearling 
order.  A  Philadelphia  slaughterer  looked  at 
these  cattle  and  after  a  deal  of  dickering  offered 
IOC  per  lb.  for  the  best  load  F.O.B.  Phila.  My 
final  asking  price  was  lo^c.  We  parted  with 
the  understanding  that  was  I  willing  to  accept 
his  offer  I  would  call  him  on  the  telephone  next 
A.M.  Not  being  in  touch  with  market  con¬ 
ditions  I  called,  on  the  telephone,  a  commission 
man  in  Jersey  City  stock  yards.  After  hearing 
my  description  of  these  cattle  he  ad¬ 
vised  that  they  would  probably  bring 
lie  on  that  market.  One  car  was 
shipped  to  Jersey  City  within  the 
next  three  days  and  sold  straight 
for  iij^c  per  pound.  My  telephone, 
in  this  instance  saved  me  $262.50. 
My  telephone  has  also  saved  money 
for  me  at  various  times,  in  buying 
supplies.” — H.  B. 

*  *  * 

When  We  Are  Short  of  Gash 

Third  Prize  Letter 

u  \  LWAYS  the  telephone  is  a 
jf\help.  The  buyers  call  from 
the  city  and  ask  for  potatoes 
and  other  produce.  We  can  keep 
in  touch  with  the  prices  if  a  buyer 
comes  and  tries  to  buy  at  less  than 
market  prices.  We  often  call  the 
market  or  a  neighbor  to  see  what 
some  particular  produce  is  worth 
now,  and  buyers  don’t  try  to  ‘do’  the 
farmer  so  often  since  the  telephone.  When 
we  are  short  of  cash,  I  call  some  customer 
and  ask  if  they  do  not  want  a  fowl,  or  eggs, 
or  honey  and  almost  always  can  sell  some¬ 
thing  to  tide  over  the  tight  spot.  I  appre¬ 
ciate  this  the  most  perhaps  for  sometimes  it 
seems  as  if  we  must  have  money  at  once  and  the 
men  are  perhaps  working  at  some  crop  and  can¬ 
not  stop  to  take  a  load  to  market.  I  can  sell 
over  the  phone  enough  to  make  life  much  easier. 

Most  of  the  honey  crop  is 
sold  over  the  phone  and  most 
of  our  roasting  chickens. 
When  the  chickens  are  ready 
I  call  the  customers  and  nearly 
always  sell.” — Mrs.  F.  F.,  New 
York. 


*  * 


For  Visiting  With 


“M 


The  sad 


-'Lil. 


Neighbors 

Y  husband  and  I  live  on 
a  large  farm  all  alone  as 
our  children  have  mar¬ 
ried  and  gone  for  themselves. 
We  both  work  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  hours  a  day  and  we  both 
are  far  beyond  sweet  sixteen. 
We  had  no  telephone  until  about 
ten  years  ago  and  never  knew 
what  we  had  missed  for  after 
having  one  installed  have  saved 
money  in  many  ways  by  selling 
poultry,  stock,  eggs  or  anything 
we  happen  to  have.  Also  in  buy¬ 
ing  it  has  brought  many  bar¬ 
gains  to  our  notice.  If  we  are 
sick  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  step 
to  the  phone  and  call  our  doctor. 
I  especially  urge  all  who  live  out 
in  the  country  to  install  a  tele¬ 
phone.  Last  but  not  least  it 
makes  one  feel  better  to  call  up 
a  good  neighbor  and  have  a  little 
chat.  We  have  been  subscribers  to 
the  American  Agriculturist 
{Continued  on  Page  6) 
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The  Spirit  of 

Thanksgiving 


The  first  Thanksgiving  was  celebrated  by  a  little  band  of 
people  who  had  struggled  through  many  hardships,  adverse 
weather  and  sickness.  They  paused  on  this  now  historic  day 
to  give  thanks  for  their  many  blessings. 

Since  that  time  the  nation  has  overcome  primitive  difficulties, 
yet  life  is  more  strenuous  and  more  complicated.  However, 
each  year  brings  each  of  us  its  measure  of  joy  as  well  as  dis¬ 
appointments. 

The  nation  depends  upon  the  farmer  to  provide  the  food  for  its 
Thanksgiving  table.  It  also  relies  upon  the  railroad  to  bring 
this  food  to  market.  Should  either  be  unable  to  perform  its  duty, 
everyone  would  suffer.  Thus  the  farmer  and  the  railroad  con¬ 
tribute  most  toward  making  the  day  one  in  which  all  people 
join  in  giving  thanks. 

Let  us  approach  Thanksgiving  with  truly  grateful  hearts,  and 
a  realization  of  the  fact  that  food  production  and  transportation 
are  the  two  fundamental  industries  of  the  country. 

The  New  York  Central  Lines  desire  to  join  you  in 
the  spirit  of  Thanksgiving. 


Newlfork  Central  Lines 

Boston  &  Albany — Michigan  Central — Big  Four — Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 
and  the  New  York  Central  and  Subsidiary  Lines 

Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 
New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  68  East  Gay  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

La  Salle  St,  Station,  Chicago,  Ill.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 

466  Lexington- Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  902  Majestic  Qldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Costs  More  fiirGe/Ion-P^  Costs  NoMoref^rlhe 


Amazing  Facts  Disclosed 

Two  years  of  investigation 
have  disclosed  the  most  amaz¬ 
ing  facts  about  spray  coverage.  Our 
new  booklet,  “The  Truth  About 
Spraying  Costs”,  will  give  you  these 
facts  and  showyou  how  you  can  apply 
Scalecide  in  half  the  time  required 
to  spray  with  either  oil  emulsion  or 
lime-sulfur.  Write  for  this  booklet 
today.  It’s  free— -no  obligation  at  all. 

B.G.PrattCo.,50  Church  St.,  N.Y.,  Dept.  12 


“Best  tool  I  hd.ve 
ou  the  f'armVsa.^s 
Edmund  V/cbstcr.Slocum.R  I 


This  is  the  ideil  one  hone  disk 
harrow  for  market  gardeners,  truck 
farmen,  florists,  nurserymen,  etc. 
r~^  Write  for  low  price  on  the  Utility 

Harrow. also  valuable  illustrated  FREE  BOOK  The 
Soil  and  Its  Tillage  and  complete  catalog  of  Clark 
Cutaway  Disk  Harrows  for  horses  and  tractors,  f  ' 
IHECUTAWAY  HARROWCO.  62imsinstHIGGANUM.C0NW.. 


PATENTS 


Booklet  free.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Best  results.  Prompt¬ 
ness  assured. 


WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer 
724  dth  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


KGMOMEir. 


puLuae 

STUMPS 


Sen^oda^orBigFree  illnstrated  book  and 

eoeeiAl  6ut  price  offer  on  Hercules  Stump  Pul- 
s!  l«rs.  Lesrn  bow  you  wn  clear  your  land^ 
auickly  and  cheaply,  then  make 
bis  money  pulling  atumpe  ^ 

-  -  -  for  neighbors.  Rip-' 
logle  of  Iowa  tnsde 
.  JlO.OOOinspsretiine. 

It’s  easy.  Write  quick 
HERCULES  MFG.  CO..  . 

l-29th  St.,  Centerville,  lowa'A 


FREE  CATALOG  .“."VilTorS.'S 

Trucks,  Wagons  and  Trailers,  also 
Wheels  steel  ‘ 

or  wood — to  , 
t  any  run¬ 
ning  gear,  orl 
Trailer.  Send ' 
for  it  today. 

EUCTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  2  Elm  St..  Quincy.  Uk 


A.A’.s  Western  New  York 

Farm  and  Home  Talk 


.rf  ..ji. 


The  Hunting  Season  is  Here 


rpHE  first  day  of  ^  q  BURRITT  one  is 

1  pheasant  hunting  almost  an  exception 

has  become  almost  a  public  holiday,  hereabouts.  In  spite  of  hard  times  and 

There  was  hardly  a  family  in  our  low  income  most  families  have  man- 

neighborhood  at  least,  in  which  the  aged  to  secure  a  radio.  And  it  is  doubt- 
men  were  not  out  with  the  guns  some  ful  if  the  money  could  be  spent  so  as 
of  them  from  day-  to  obtain  more  information,  education 

light  until  dark.  This  and  pleasure  for  all  the  family  in  any 

year  a  written  permit  other  way.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that 

to  hunt  on  posted  this  wonderful  facility  has  come  to  its 

land  is  required  and  present  state  of  use  in  less  than  five 

neighbors  exchange  years.  It  is  having  a  profound  influ- 

permits,  adding  a  few  ence  on  farm  life, 
friends  from  the  vill-  .  ,  ,  ,  , 

age.  Some  of  us  are 

glad  to  give  permits  How  I  Would  Spend  a  Year 

to  those  whom  we  'would  I  do  if  some  one  would 

know  will  be  consid-  j^g  -whole  year  to  myself.  What 

erate  of  our  property,  a  delightful  subject  to  write  on. 


M.  C.  Burritt 
to  help  thin  out  the  pheasants.  They 
are  so  numerous  that  they  do  quite 
a  bit  of  damage  during  the  growing 
season,  pulling  grain,  eating  tomatoes, 
sweet  corn,  etc.  But  in  spite  of  all  the 
hunting  there  are  always  plenty  left. 
Probably  not  one  shot  in  ten  kills  a 
pheasant. 

Three  more  or  less  rainy  days 
slowed  up  apple  picking  this  past 


week.  But  even  so  it  is  well  along  birds. 


First,  I  would  make  a  flower  garden; 
it  would  be  as  different  as  possible 
from  any  one  I  have  ever  seen.  As  I 
write,  I  can  see  in  my  mind  all  the 
lovely  flowers  nodding  their  brightly 
colored  heads  gently  in  the  summer 
breezes.  I  would  put  a  cute  little  bird 
house  painted  white  in  my  garden  too, 
and  a  lily  pond,  with  gold  fish  in  it. 
Oh,  how  I  would  enjoy  being  out  early 
in  the  morning  among  my  flowers  and 


and  will  be  finished  much  earlier  than 
usual  this  year— probably  by  Novem¬ 
ber  first.  We  expect  to  finish  next 
week  and  have  the  orchard  all  cleaned 
up. 

Harvesting  Apple  Crop 
With  so  light  a  crop  of  late  apples 
and  no  big  rush  to  finish  picking  we 
are  finding  time  to  carry  along  the 
saw  in  the  old  trees  which  we  headed 


In  the  Fall,  I  would  delight  myself 
fishing  and  camping  around  in  the 
mountains.  What  fun  I  would  have, 
either  wandering  around  making 
friends  with  the  dear  little  wood  crea¬ 
tures,  or  romping  over  the  hills  and 
valleys  on  Brownie,  with  Rover  by  my 
side  as  a  companion  and  protector. 
When' the  forest  began  to  get  bare  and 
lonely,  I  would  go  back  and  fix  my 
home  nice  and  cozy,  for  the  long  win¬ 
ter  months,  so  Father  and  I  would’ 


back  so  severely  last  winter,  to  take  he  comfortable.  How  happy  we  would 
out  a  few  dead  limbs  which  were  be,  especially  in  the  evenings,  with  our 
missed  then.  They  are  much  more  black  pussy  purring  softly,  before  the 
plainly  to  be  seen  now  with  green  fol-  fireplace,  while  Father  and  I  would  be 

iage  on  the  trees.  I  am  well  satisfied  P^^ying  our  favorite  game  checkers. 

^  Mother  isn’t  living  and  I  enjoy  keep- 

with  our  job  of  pruning  on  these  old  house  for  Father.  We  are  constant 
Baldwins.  We  can  now  do  all  our  pgig^  have  many  good  times  to- 
picking  with  a  twenty-two  foot  ladder,  gether.  I  must  close  now  and  pre- 
The  trees  have  made  a  wonderfully  pare  the  supper. — K.  McF.,  New  York. 
fine  growth,  with  large  dark  green  .  .  .  ^  .  . 

foliage.  I  think  we  have  reduced  our  --n  i  i  lu 

yield  considerably  this  first  year  but  HoW  My  1  elcphone  MaS 
the  fruits  are  larger  and  well  colored.  Helped  SaVe  Money 

A  year  later  the  new  growth  will  have  „  t-x 

provided  much  new  bearing  wood  and  (Continued  Irom  Page  5) 

in  another  pruning  then  we  can  further  for  years  and  expect  it  will  be  a  week- 

1  f  vvroii  o c-  +v.iTiTiino-  oiit  Iy  visitor  at  our  home  till  we  are  called 

ower  the  tree  as  well  as  tbmnmg  out  beyond."-M.  E.  L.,  New 

the  suckers  m  the  insides  and  tops.  York 

The  farm  bureaus  are  starting  their  '  ,j, 

program  making  and  preparing  for 
their  annual  membership  drives  again. 

The  whole  plan  of  operation  of  these 
agencies  is  now  pretty  well  systema¬ 
tized  and  runs  smoothly  and  efficiently. 

The  farm  bureau  service  has  become 
a  part  of  the  community  life  and  one 
of  its  assets.  Most  farmers  know  what 


Saves  Work  and  Worry 

I  HAVE  had  seventy-three  years’  ex¬ 
perience  of  this  life  and  its  many 
changes  in  the  modes  of  living  and  the 
exhibitions  of  man’s  brain  power.  For 
instance,  the  mowing  machine  taking 
the  place  of  the  hand  scythe,  the  horse 
rake  and  hay  loader,  the  harrow  and 
it  is,  how  it  is  available  and  use  it  from  j^any  other  farm  implements,  the  sew- 
time  to  time.  A  considerable  number  machine,  the  automobile,  bicycle, 
appreciate  it 'well  enough  to  give  it  the  in  those  days  if  anyone  was  in  need 
support  of  their  membership.  of  farm  help  or  a  dressmaker  and 

At  our  local  community  committee  found  that  haste  was  necessary,  it  had 
meeting  one  night  last  week  next  sea-  to  be  delivered  by  foot  or  hitch  up 

.ou-,  U  rwliCTou 

planned  for  by  eight  committee  might  reach  the  party  you  were  intend- 
present.  They  include  the  spray  ser-  before  you  did.  Then  came 

vice,  pruning  and  nitrate  demonstra-  wonderful  invention,  the  telephone, 
tions,  cabbage  strain  and  fertilization  -which  is  often  a  great  life  saver  when 
tests,  poultry  culling,  dairy  manage-  in  need  of  a  doctor  and  is  surely  the 
ment,  alfalfa  growing  and  several  other  greatest  in  that  respect.  An  import- 
matters  of  importance  to  the  commun-  ant  message  can  reach  its  destination 
ffr  The  proWem  continues  to  be  to  over  long  distance  while  you  are  on 

get  more  farmers  to  telegraph  office  and  surely  the  price  of 

bureau.  telephone  enables  the  poor  man  and 

MnQt  Farms  Have  Radios  the  laboring  man  to  save  many  dollars 

I  am  more  and  more  amazed  at  the  sexes.”— M.  R.  S..  New  York. 

rapid  spread  of  the  use  of  the  radio  - .  -  ,  ♦ .  — 

as  I  go  into  farm  homes  and  talk  with  Shredded  oil  paper  helps  control 
farmers.  The  farm  home  that  does  Apple  Scald  in  storage. 


Step  into  the  laboratory,  and  see  why 


LISTERINE 


full  strength  is  effective  against 


Have  you  tried  the  new 
LISTERINE  SHAVING 

Cream? 

Cools  your  sl^in  while  you  shave 
and  keeps  it  cool  afterwards.  An 
outstanding  shaving  cream  iu 
every  respect. 


SORE  THROAT 


Prevent  a  cold 
Certainly! 

Millions  of  ordinary  colds  start 
when  germs  carried  hy  the  hands 
to  the  mouth  on  food  attack  the 
mucous  membrane.  Being  very 
delicate  it  allows  germs  foothold 
where  they  develop  quickly  un¬ 
less  steps  are  taken  to  render 
them  harmless. 

You  can  accomplish  this  by 
rinsing  your  hands  with  Lister- 
ine,  as  many  physicians  do,  be¬ 
fore  each  meal.  Listerine,  as 
shown  above,  is  powerful  against 
germs. 

Use  only  a  little  Listerine  for 
this  purpose — and  let  it  dry  on 


this  way? 


the  hands.  This  simple  act  may 
spare  you  a  nasty  siege  with  a 
mean  cold. 

It  is  particularly  important 
that  mothers  preparing  food  for 
children  remember  this  precau¬ 
tion. 


^hy  is  Listerine  full 
strength  so  successful 
against  colds,  sore  throat 
and  other  infections? 

The  test  outlined  below 
answers  the  question  scien¬ 
tifically  and  convincingly. 
It  discloses  the  power  of 
Listerine  —  unchanged  in 
47  years. 

Step  into  the  laboratory 
a  moment.  In  one  test 
tube  are  200,000,000  of 
the  M.  Aureus  (pus)  germ. 
In  another,  200,000,000  of 
the  B.  Typhosus  (typhoid) 
germ.  These  are  used  by 
the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  for  testing  antiseptics. 

Now  Listerine  full 
strength  is  applied  to  them. 
A  stop-watch  notes  results. 
Within  15  seconds  every 
organism  in  both  tubes  is 
dead,  and  beyond  power  to 
harm  the  body. 

With  this  evidence  of 


Listerine’ s  germicidal  pow¬ 
er,  appreciate  why  you 
should  gargle  with  Listerine 
at  the  first  sign  of  sore 
throat — for  sore  throat, 
like  a  cold,  is  caused  by 
germs. 

Listerine  full  strength 
may  be  used  with  complete 
safety  in  any  body  cavity. 
Time  and  time  again  it  has 
checked  irritating  condi¬ 
tions  before  they  became 
serious.  You  can  feel  your 
throat  improve  almost  im¬ 
mediately.  If  not,  consult 
a  physician.  The  matter  is 
then  no  longer  one  for  an 
antiseptic. 

For  your  own  protection 
use  Listerine  systematically 
through  the  winter  months. 
It  may  spare  you  a  long 
siege  of  illness.  Lambert 
Pharmacal  Company,  St* 
Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A* 


POLITICAL  ADVERTISEMENT 


THIS  IS  THE  MAN 


HERBERT  HOOVER-f....i~». 

Westertt-raised,  Hardship -schooled.  Student,  Kn^ineer,  Hu¬ 
manitarian,  Administrator,  Executive —the  Man  for  Great  Tasks 


“The  working  out  of  agricultural  relief  con¬ 
stitutes  the  most  important  obligation'  of 
the  next  administration,  I  stand  pledged  to 
these  proposals.  The  object  of  our  policies 
is  to  establish  for  our  farmers  an  income 
equal  to  those  of  other  occupations;  for  the 
farmer’s  wife  the  same  comforts  in  her 
home  as  women  in  other  groups;,  for  the 
farm  boys  and  girls  the  same  opportunities 
in  life  as  other  boys  and  girls.  So  far  as  my 
own  abilities  may  be  of  service,  I  dedicate 
them  to  help  secure  prosperity  and  content- 
ment  in  that  industry  where  I  and  my  fore¬ 
fathers  were  born  and  nearly  all  my  family 
still  obtain  their  livelihood,” 


T  T  ▼  T  y  W  T  T  ▼  T"T  TTTT'tTTTTT  T  V'T'  T  T  tV  T-  T 

Tke  Republican  Party  Kas  always  stood  for 
prices  for  farm  products.  Tke  Tammany  leadership 
wkick  is  today  in.  control  of  tke  Democratic  Party 
kas  always  stood  for  lower  prices  for  everything 
^rown  on  tke  farm.  Y our  vote  for  Hoover  is  a  vote 
for  an  independent  and  prosperous  A.^riculture. 

Agricultural  Bureau 

Repuklican  ^N^ational  Committee 
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Plytnouth  Z’Door  Sedan,  $700 


/  / 


,The  Secret  of  this  Cars 


[Amazing  Popularity 


—  Plymouth's  Greater 
Dollar  Value  looms  up 
when  compared  with  the 
few  other  cars  in  the 
lowest-priced  field 


111 


The  important  difference 
fvhich  people  at  once  recog¬ 
nize  when  comparing  the 
new  Plymouth  with  the  few 
other  cars  of  its  price-class 
is  its  greater  dollar-for- 
dollar  value. 

To  place  any  of  these  cars 
beside  the  Plymouth  is  to 
become  conscious  immedi¬ 
ately  of  contrasts  which 
merely  begin  with  its  full- 
size  and  style. 


Riding  in  the  Plymouth,  you 
sense  at  once  the  Plymouth’s 
fundamental  strength  and 
durability,  as  well  as  the 
abundant  power  and  speed 
of  its  new  **Silver-Dome” 
high  -  compression  engine ; 
and  the  safety  of  its  internal 
hydraulic  4 -wheel  brakes. 

Give  yourself  the  joy  of  half 
an  hour’s  demonstration  in 
the  Plymouth. 

We  are  confident  you  will 
declare  it  as  unapproachable 
in  performance  as  it  is  un¬ 
approached  in  dollar-for- 
dollar  value-giving. 


Roadster  .  ,  ^675 

(with  rumble  seat) 

Coupe .  .  ,  685 

Touring  .  .  695 

2-Door  Sedan  700 
De  Luxe  Coupe  735 

(with  rumble  seat) 

4-Door  Sedan  735 

All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 

Plymouth  dealers  are  in  m 
position  to  extend  the  con- 
venience  of  time  payments 


Post  Your  Farm 

And  Keep  Trespassers  Off 

We  have  had  some  new  signs 
made  up  of  extra  heavy  material 
because  severe  storms  will  tear  and 
otherwise  make  useless  a  lighter 
constructed  material.  We  unre¬ 
servedly  advise  farmers  to  post 
their  land  and  the  notices  we  have 
prepared  comply  in  all  respects  with 
the  laws  of  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania.  The  price  to 
subscribers  is  95  cents  a  dozen,  the 
same  rate  applying  to  larger  quan¬ 
tities. 

American  Agriculturist 

461  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 


METAL 


BIGGEST  VALUE  LOWEST  COST 


Buy  your  metal  roofing,  ehinglet,  Spanish  tile, 
sidings,  etc.,  DIRECT  from  the  world’s  largest 
manufacturer  of  sheet  metal  building  materials,  at 
BIG  SAVINGS.  Thousands  of  satisfied  users. 
We  own  our  own  rolling  mills.  Enormous  output 
insures  lowest  production  costs.  Factory-to-con- 
sumer  plan  makes  prices  rock  bottom.  You  get  the 
benefit.  Many  varieties.  Edwards  metal  roofs  last 
longer,  look  better*  Resist  rust,  fire  and  lightning. 
Roofing,  shingles,  etc.,  of  COPPER  BEARING 
STEED  at  special  prices.  This  steel  stands  the 
acid  test.  Outlasta  the  building  to  which  applied. 

Ready  Made  Garages  and  Buildings 

Low  in  cost.  Easily  erected.  Permanent,  Good 
looking.  All  types  and  sizes  to  suit  your  purse  and 
purpose.  Now's  the  time  for  action. Write  for  Roof- 
vmri?  and  Material  Book  No. 

*••*•*•  y  62  and  for  Garage  Book. 

SAMPLES  EDWARDS  MFO.  CO. 

BOOKS  III2.1 162  Butler  St., 

ESTI M  ATES  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  ID 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


TRADE 


MAR 


Insist  on  the 

White  Carton 

Note  package  at 
right — pictureof  one 
horse  only.  Juat2word8 
— Caustic  Balsam.  ) 

Now  Mado  in  U.S.A. 
Penetrating,  soothing 
and  healing — an  unex¬ 
celled  liniment,  coun¬ 
ter-irritant  or  bliater, 
for  veterinary  and 
human  ailments. 

Large  bottle  (Last*  long 
time) — $2.(X). 

AU  druaoisi*  or  diroet. 

Lawronco-Williams  Co. 

SoU  vropriotoro 


With  the  A.  A. 
Vegetable  and 
Crop  Grower 


Factors  Affecting  Potato 
Storage 

The  Marble  Laboratory  at  Canton, 
Pa.;  with  the  assistance  of  the  U. 
S.  D.  A.,  The  State  Dept,  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  the  State  College  carried  on 
extensive  experiments  some  years  ago 
to  determine  the  factors  influencing 
potato  storage. 

It  was  found  that  where  potatoes 
are  stored  at  a  temperature  of  between 
30  and  35  degrees  F.,  the  matter  of 
ventilation  is  not  of  great  importance 
in  delaying  germination  in  bulk  storage 
but  that  where  the  temperature  is  be¬ 
tween  38  and  40°  F.  bulk  storage  is 
likely  to  cause  the  tubers  to  sprout 
too  early.  It  is  advisable  at  this  tem¬ 
perature  to  store  in  bags  or  crates  so 
that  the  heat,  moisture  and  carbon 
dioxide  will  have  greater  chance  to  be 
eliminated.  Lower  temperature  slows 
down  respiration  and  so  prevents  the 
formation  of  heat. 

Sweating  was  found  to  occur  when 
the  air  from  within  the  mass  of  pota¬ 
toes  became  heated  by  the  respiration 
process  and  then  came  in  contact  with 
the  cooler  air  of  the  storage  cellar. 
Samples  of  the  tubers  were  planted  to 
see  whether  different  storage  conditions 
affected  their  value  for  seed  with  the 
result  that  yields  from  lots  under  diff¬ 
erent  conditions  yielded  approximately 
the  same. 


Potatoes  Have  Rhizoctonia 

Some  of  my  potatoes  have  swellings  on 
the  tops  that  look  like  small  potatoes. 
Can  you  tell  what  causes  this? — G.  R., 
New  York. 

SUCH  swellings  as  you  mention  are 
usually  caused  by  a  disease  known 
as  rhizoctonia.  The  disease  is  usually 
carried  on  the  tubers.  When  planted 
the  disease  starts  to  grow  along  the 
sprout.  Sometimes  it  kills  the  sprout 
hut  if  it  does  not,  it  grows  in  the  part 
of  the  stem  that  is  used  to  carry  the 
starch  from  the  leaves  to  the  tubers. 
This  makes  it  impossible  for  the  starch 
to  go  down  the  stem  so  it  is  stored  in 
the  tops  in  the  swellings  you  mention. 

This  disease  causes  a  lot  of  loss  and 
is  often  not  recognized.  The  tops  are 
unusually  large  but  the  potatoes  will  be 
very  small.  The  disease  is  controlled 
by  soaking  the  seed  potatoes  in  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  4  oz.  of  corrosive  sublimate,  in 
30  gallons  of  water  for  an  hour  and 
a  half  or  by  using  one  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  organic  mercury  compounds. 


Controlling  Stem  Rot  of 
Sweet  Potatoes 

The  Department  of  Plant  Pathol¬ 
ogy  of  the  New  Jersey  Experiment 
Station  has  for  several  years  studied 
the  problem  of  stem  rot  of  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes.  In  1924  Dr.  R.  F.  Orle  started 
to  find  out  the  effect  on  yield  of  put¬ 
ting  more  than  one  plant  in  a  hill. 
Stem  rot  does  not  spread  quickly  from 
one  plant  to  another  and  as  a  result  of 
putting  out  two  plants  instead  of  one 
the  yield  in  most  cases  was  increased. 
In  1925  on  four  farms  the  average 
number  of  missing  hills  where  one 
plant  was  used  was  32.7  %  compared  to 
10.2%  where  two  plants  were  set  out 
together  and  4.1%  where  three  plants 
were  set.  In  1926  the  yield  per  acre 
on  one  farm  was  171.1  bushels  where 
one  plant  was  set  in  a  place,  226.4 
bushels  where  two  plants  were  used 
and  266.7  bushels  where  three  plants 
were  set  together. 

Stem  rot  will  live  in  the  soil  for  a 
long  time.  The  disease  is  often  carried 
to  cle^in  soil  by  infected  sprouts. 
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With  the  A.  A. 

Farm  Mechanic 


Avoiding  Trouble  from  Soot  and  Creosote 


r\URING  the  winter  many  of  our 
■L' readers  have  trouble  from  soot  and 
creosote  that  work  through  crevices 
and  joints  in  the  chimney  and  play 
havoc  with  plaster  and  wall  paper. 
This  creosotic  material  is  a  mixture  of 
the  condensed  moisture  or  steam  from 
the  smoke  and  of  the  tarry  and  other 
sooty  substances  contained  in  the  fuel. 
It  is  worst  when  cobs  or  green  or  poor¬ 
ly  seasoned  wood  is  used  for  fuel,  but 
some  trouble  may  come  even  with  dry 
wood  or  coal,  since  water  vapor  is 
given  off  as  one  of  the  products  of  any 
combustion.  It  is  difficult  to  preverit 
any  creosote  production,  but  there  are 
several  ways  of  improving  conditions. 


admitted  into  the  chimney  in  reasona¬ 
ble  amounts.  With  stoves  probably  the 
best  method  of  checking  the  fire  is  by 
admitting  air  through  the  fire  door  or 
through  the  stove  top  in  such  a  way 
that  the  incoming  air  comes  down  and 
is  heated  before  it  strikes  the  flue 
gases. 

Where  the  chimney  is  small  or  low 
or  for  other  reasons  does  not  have  good 
draft,  all  leakage  except  that  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  dampers  and  checks 
should  be  stopped  with  asbestos  or 
other  furnace  mortar.  If  this  does  not 
give  sufficient  draft,  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  an  extension  of  galvan¬ 
ized  iron  and  clamp  it  to  the  top  of 
the  chimney. 


1.  Select  fuel  which  produces  as  lit-  I’^'otect  the  chimney  walls  from 

tie  water  vapor  as  possible.  chilling. 


Gas  coke  and  petroleum  coke  and  an¬ 
thracite  coal  are  the  best  in  the  coals, 
and  the  semi-anthracite  is  better  than 
the  very  soft  coals..  Thoroughly  sea¬ 
soned  wood  of  almost  any  variety  is 
better  than  green  or  half  seasoned 
wood.  Green  oak,  hard  maple,  birch, 
and  so  on  are  much  better  than  the 
softer  woods  and  in  many  cases  are 
preferable  to  dead  or  seasoned  wood 
which  has  laid  out  in  the  weather.  Cobs 
usually  contain  a  great  deal  of  moisture 
and  are  very  likely  to  produce  creosote 
trouble. 

2.  Manage  the  fire  to  produce  the. 
least  smoke. 

The  important  thing  is  never  to 
smother  the  fire  but  always  have  a 
blaze  or  bright  coals  exposed.  Feed 
the  fire  often  and  only  on  one  side  at 
a  time.  Some  feed  on  either  side  al¬ 
ternately;  while  others  prefer  to  push 
the  fire  back  and  put  fresh  fuel  on  in 
front  so  that  gases  formed  will  haye 
to  pass  over  the  flame  to  reach  the 
flue  passage. 

3.  Avoid  stagnant  gases  in  the 
chimney. 

One  very  common  mistake  is  to  close 
up  the  drafts  completely  on  a  stove  or 
furnace  when  it  is  necessary  to  control 
the  fire.  This  holds  the  flue  and  chim¬ 
ney  full  of  hot  gases  filled  with  water 
vapor,  which  gradually  cools  and  de¬ 
posits  its  moisture  on  the  chimney  sur¬ 
faces,  thus  producing  the  troublesome 
creosote.  When  it  becomes  necessary 
to  check  the  fire,  it  is  much  better  to 
keep  the  gases  moving  out  through  the 
chimney  by  admitting  air  through  the 
fire  door  over  the  fire  and  through  the 
flue  or  chimney  check  opening.  Usually 
the  inside  air  is  quite  dry  and  this  air, 
even  if  cool,  will  not  cause  conden¬ 
sation  of  the  flue  gas  moisture  when 


The  water  vapor  in  the  chimney 
gases  will  do  no  harm  so  long  as  it  is 
not  chilled  and  condensed  as  liquid  on 
the  chimney  wall.  One  important 
fact  is  to  keep  the  inside  surface  of 
the  chimney  as  warm  as  possible.  Thus 
a  chimney  at  the  center  of  the  house 
will  be  less  likely  to  be  chilled  and  the 
heat  radiated  from  it  will  help  much 
in  keeping  the  upstairs  rooms  com¬ 
fortable  in  cold  weather.  A  double 
wall  chimney  with  smooth  flue  tile  in¬ 
side  and  brick  or  concrete  outside  will 
be  much  safer  from  chimney  fires  and 
will  give  less  trouble  from  creosote. 
Where  the  chimney  is  already  built 
and  it  is  not  desirable  to  tear  -it  down 
and  rebuild,  trouble  from  creosote  often 
can  be  remedied  by  putting  metal 
strips  at  the  corners,  putting  on  gal¬ 
vanized  metal  laths,  and  then  plaster¬ 
ing  with  two  coats  of  cement  plaster. 
A  sheet  of  fireproof  insulation  put  be¬ 
tween  the  plaster  and  chimney  will 
make  it  all  the  better. 

5.  Miscellaneous  suggestions. 

Government  authorities  recommend 
the  burning  of  dry  salt  as  a  means  of 
burning  out  and  keeping  down  soot. 
Throw  about  a  pound  at  a  time  on  to 
a  brisk  fire  or  a  bed  of  coals,  say  two 
or  three  times  a  week.  One  reader 
states  that  he  has  overcome  creosote 
trouble  by  making  a  practice  after  the 
chimney  is  once  cleaned  to  open  the 
drafts  once  or  twice  daily  and  let  the 
fire  roar  for  a  few  minutes,  that  this 
will  burn  off  the  soot  as  fast  as  formed. 
Others  recommend  burning  old  dry 
cells  on  a  very  hot  fire,  as  both  the 
zinc  and  the  manganese  dioxide  they 
contain  seem  to  help  in  keeping  down 
soot.  We  should  be  glad  to  hear  from 
any  of  our  readers  who  have  worked 
out  a  thoroughly  successful  way  of 
keeping  down  soot  and  creosote. 


YOU  ARE  ALWAYS 

SURE 


11  (3531 


THE  FAMOUS 
GOODYEAR 
PATHFINDER 
Car  owners  have  al¬ 
ready  bought  nearly 
9,000,000  of  these 
lower-priced,  high 
quality  Goodyears 


Tt?ere  is  no  guesswork  about  value  and  satis¬ 
faction  when  you  buy  a  Goodyear  Tire 
from  your  home-town  Goodyear  Dealer. 

You  see  the  tire  before  you  put  down  your 
money.  You  know  the  man  you  are  dealing 
with. 


You  suit  your  purse  and  your  needs,  because 
your  Goodyear  Dealer  carries  a  complete 
line  of  the  finest  and  most  popular  tires  in 
the  world,  at  a  range  of  prices  to  fit  every 
pocketbook. 

You  get  a  service  that  Cannot  be  rendered  by 
mail:  the  sincere,  interested  service  of  a  local 
merchant,  who  recommends  the  right  size 
and  type  of  tire  for  you,  mounts  your  tire 
on  the  rim  for  you,  fills  it  with  air,  and 
follows  its  performance  with  a  care  that 
enables  it  to  deliver  the  maximum  results. 

You  are  always  sure  of  quality  when  you 
buy  Goodyear  Tires,  and  of  money- saving 
service  when  you  buy  from  your  home¬ 
town  Goodyear  Dealer. 


Goodyear  makes  a  tire  to  suit  you — whether  you 
want  the  incomparable  All-Weather  Tread  Goodyear, 
the  most  famous  tire  in  the  world,  or  the  thoroughly 
dependable  but  lower-priced  Goodyear  Pathfinder 


The  Greatest  Name  in  BjibberJ 
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Two^2  Novels 


(UNPUBUSH&D) 

plus  alltheNews 
oj  Fanning 


ZANE  GREY 


€< 


Fighting  Caravans^^ 


The  tale  of  the  pony  express  and  the 
“iron  horse”  has  often  been  told.  And 
now  Zane  Grey  tells  you  of  the 
freighters,  of  dauntless  men,  heroic 
women,  Indian  fighters  and  sinister 
outlaws.  But  Fighting  Caravans  is 
more  than  this;  it  is  a  glowing  epic 
of  the  taming  of  the  West. 

No  writer  could  tell  more  vividly 
than  Zane  Grey  this  dramatic  story  of 
the  service  rendered  to  the  frontier  by 
the  overland  freighters.  And  if  you 
mail  your  quarter  now,  you  may  read 
this  full-length  novel  beginning  in  the 
November  issue  of  THE  COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN. 


COURTNEY 
RYLEY  COOPER 

**The  Burning  Bush** 

In  the  far  wilderness  of  Northern 
Canada  a  new  world  is  being  opened 
up.  Though  airplanes  hum  over¬ 
head  and  radios  bring  in  the  latest 
news,  the  life  is  that  of  a  half  cen¬ 
tury  ago — a  life  of  danger,  priva¬ 
tion,  challenge.  Into  this  country 
of  dripping  muskeg,  terrific  storms, 
vast  stretches  of  bum-over — but 
magnificent  opportunity.  Cooper 
has  gone  to  write  of  the  men — and 
the  women — who  are  groping, 
searching,  fighting  to  carve  their 
happiness  out  of  this  waste.  Here  is 
stark  adventure,  charming  romance 
— all  in  the  nine  issues  of  THE 
COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN! 


SAMUEL  CROWTHER, 

author  with  Henry  Ford  of  other 
business  books,  writes  now  of  the 
iarmer's  business.  With  both 
political  parties  pledged  to  farm 

relief,  this  first  really  searching  _ 

analysis  of  “The  Machinery  of  Marketing”  will  loom  large  in  the  hmehght. 

JAMES  E.  POOLE  finds  the  range  country  stripped  of  almost  every  last 
head  of  feeding  stock.  In  “The  Big  Boom  for  Cattle”  he  tells  of  today’s  succe^^ 
for  the  beef  feeder,  but  asks,  “What  about  breeding  stock  for  tomorrow? 

E.  V.  WILCOX  is  in  Europe,  finding  market  tips  such  as  he  reported  from 
Australia  when  he  gave  American  stockmen  the  first  authentic  word  of  sheep- 
flock  depletion  there;  and  from  Africa  when  he  showed  that  the  South  need 
not  fear  Egyptian  competition  until  cotton  hits  25c. 

ROBERT  P.  CRAWFORD  — Which  affects  the  farmer’s  credit  more 
—the  judgment  of  the  local  bank  or  the  policies  of  the  Intermediate  Bank 
which  rediscounts  his  note?  How  can  both  work  together  to  help  him?  Mr. 
Crawford’s  conclusions  after  wide  investigations  will  be  in  the  nine  issues. 
.  .  .  Paul  DeKruif,  J.  Sidney  Cates,  John  M.  Evvard,  Frank  L.  Ballard, 
Harry  R.  Lewis— these  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  other  regular  contributors 
who  gather  all  the  farm  news  for  you. 


THE  WOMEN’S  SECTION  is  a  com¬ 
plete  woman’s  magazine— for  women 
who  live  in  or  near  the  country.  Latest 
fashions— print  goods,  as  pictured  in 
each  issue,  are  sold  by  progressive  dealers 
such  as  those  of  Marshall  Field  &  Co., 
Wholesale;  with  10c  patterns— women 
buy  25,000  a  month;  new  tested  recipes; 
practical  home  furnishing;  new  ideas  in 
handicraft,  health  and  beauty,  news 
articles  by  Caroline  B.  King  and  Corra 
Harris. 

THE  OUTDOOR  BOY,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  for  coimtry  boys,  numbers  among  its 
contributors  such  famous  outdoor  men 
es  Commander  Richard  E.  Byrd,  William 


T.  Tilden,  Walter  Johnson,  Dan  Beard, 
Ernest  Thompson  Seton. 

GIRL’S  LIFE,  the  Department  for 
country  girls,  tells  each  month  about  the 
newest  touches  in  style  at  little  or  no 
cost,  games,  parties  and  good  times — a 
wealth  of  joy  and  inspiration. 
PRACTICAL  AGRICULTURE  is  dealt 
with  in  Departments  of  Crops,  Live¬ 
stock,  Dairy,  Orchards  and  Small  Fruits, 
Poultry,  Gardening,  Agricultural  En¬ 
gineering-all  written  by  practical  ex¬ 
perts  and  containing  from  month  to 
month  the  latest  news  and  ideas  for 
successful  farming  .  .  .  and  the  Radio 
Department  is  always  in  step  with  new* 
est  developments. 


Many  of  the  nine  issues  you  will  receive  .  .  .  for  25c,  will  contain  200 
or  more  pages  (11  x  14  inches),  and  their  table  of  contents  will  list  100 
or  more  articles,  cartoons  by  “Ding,”  sfories  and  department  items. 
Brilliant,  full-color  covers;  fine  paper;  beautiful  illustrations— it  is 
distinctly  a  modern  magazine  for  modern  farm  families. 
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822  Independence  Square 

Philadelphia,  Penna. 


Here  is  my  25c.  Send  The  Coun¬ 
try  Gentleman  to  me  for  nine 
months  including  Zane  Grey’s 
“Fighting  Caravans”  and  all 
the  other  advertised  features. 
I  understand  my  order,  to  be 
accepted,  must  reach  you  by 
December  lOth. 


Name- 


Address - 
Town — 


-State- 


Thia  offer  to  U.  S.  A.  and  Possessions,  and  Canada  only 


Where  Fertilizers  Come  From 


Ten  elements  are  required  for  plant 
growth.  They  are  carbon,  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  nitrogen,  sulphur,  phosphor¬ 
ous,  potassiun\,  iron,  magnesium  and 
calcium.  Three  of  these,  nitrogen, 
phosphorous  and  potash  have  been 
found  to  be  comhaonly  lacking  in  soils 
and  as  a  result  they  are  three  im¬ 
portant  elements  in  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers. 

Sources  of  Nitrogen 

Chile  Saltpetre:  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  sources  of  nitrogen  is  Chile  salt¬ 
petre  or  sodium  nitrate.  Due  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  little  rainfall  in  cer¬ 
tain  parts  of  Chile,  this  soluble  ma¬ 
terial,  which  resembles  dirty  salt,  is 
found  in  large  beds  relatively  close  to 
the  surface  of  the  soil.  It  is  mined 
and  refined  and  large  quantities  are 
shipped  to  this  and  other  countries.  It 
contains  approximately  18%  of  am¬ 
monia. 

Ammonium  Sulfate:  Another  im¬ 
portant  source  of  nitrogen  is  am¬ 
monium  sulfate,  a  byproduct  in  the 
distillation  of  soft  coal  to  produce  il¬ 
luminating  gas.  The  ammonia  gas  is 
passed  through  water  which  dissolves 
it  and  the  solution  is  then  treated 
with  sulfuric  acid  which  results  in  the 
formation  of  ammonium  sulfate.  This 
material  contains  25%  of  ammonia. 

Nitrogen  from  the  air:  In  recent 
years  nfuch  attention  has  been  given 
to  “fixing”  nitrogen  from  the  air.  Pure 
nitrogen  is  a  gas  and  there  is  an  in- 
exhaustable  supply  of  this  element  in 
the  air  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  get 
::iitrogen  to  combine  with  other  ma¬ 
terials.  Where  electrical  power  is, 
abundant  and  inexpensive  it  is  possible 
to  do  so  in  one  of  several  ways  and 
make  a  product  valuable  as  fertilizer. 

One  process  unites  the  oxygen  and 
nitrogen  in  the  air  and  finally  pro¬ 
duces  a  compound  known  as  calcium 
nitrate  which  analyses  15.%  ammonia. 
Another  process  unites  nitrogen  and 
hydrogen  to  form  ammonia  which  is 
treated  with  sulphuric  acid  to  form 
ammonium  sulfate  while  a  third  pro¬ 
cess  uses  nitrogen,  lime  and  coke  to 
form  a  produce  known  as  calcium 
cyanamid.  Calcium  cyanamid  con¬ 
tains  18.5%  of  ammonia. 

Recently,  interest  in  nitrogen  from 
the  air  has  increased  greatly  due  to 
the  presence  on  the  market  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  new  products  containing  a  high 
percentage  of  nitrogen.  One  prod¬ 
uct  contains  55.5%  of  ammonia. 

Organic  Sources:  Other  sources  of 
nitrogen,  known  as  organic  sources, 
because  they  come  from  living  mate¬ 
rials  are :  dried  blood,  tankage,  fish 
scrap,  cottonseed  meal  and  other  sim¬ 
ilar  sources. 

Sources  of  Phosphorous: 

Raw  Rock  Phosphate:  As  Chile  has 
almost  a  natural  monopoly  of  depos¬ 
its  of  sodium  nitrate  so  the  southern 
part  of  the  United  States  has  almost 
a  monopoly  of  deposits  of  phosphate 


rock  which  contains  a  high  percentage 
of  phosphorous.  Much  of  this  rock 
has  been  ground  to  a  fine  powder  and 
used  as  fertilizer  under  the  general 
name  of  rock  phosphate.  This  aver¬ 
ages  about  32%  phosphoric  acid. 

Acid  Phosphate:  Due  to  the  fact 
that  this  material  is  slowly  soluble, 
enormous  quantities  have  been  treated 
with  equal  amounts  of  sulphuric  acid. 
This  causes  a  chemical  change  which 
makes  the  phosphorous  more  readily 
available  to  plants  but  since  the  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  does  not  have  any  phos¬ 
phorous  the  result  is  that  acid  phos¬ 
phate  contains  approximately  one  half 
as  much  phosphoric  acid  as  raw  rock 
phosphate  contains. 

Basic  Slag:  Another  rather  im¬ 
portant  source  of  phosphorous  is  call¬ 
ed  basic  slag.  This  is  a  by-product 
from  the  manufacture  of  steel  and 
contains  approximately  18  per  cent  of 
phosphoric  acid. 

Bone  Meal:  Bone  meal  is  another 
source  of  phosphorous  and  is  sold 
either  as  raw  bone  meal,  steamed  bone 
meal  or  acidulated  bone  meal.  Bone 
meal  of  course,  is  a  by-product  from 
packing  houses.  The  raw  bone  meal 
contains  approximately  23%  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  The  steamed  bone  meal 
contains  practically  25%  and  the 
acidulated  contains  approximately 
14%.  In  addition  to  the  phosphoric 
content  bone  meal  also  contains  some 
nitrogen. 

Sources  of  Potash 

The  United  States  has  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  natural  phosphorous 
deposits  of  the  world.  Chile  owns  a 
large  percentage  of  the  natural  ni¬ 
trogen  deposits  and  Central  Europe, 
especially  Gerrpany,  owns  much  of  the 
natural  potash  deposits. 

Muriate  and  Sulphate  of  Potash: 
Muriate  of  potash  or  potassium 
chloride  and  sulphate  of  potash  each 
contain  50%  of  potash. 

Kainit:  Kainit  is  a  mixture  of  va¬ 
rious  compounds  of  potash  and  con¬ 
tains  approximately  12%  of  potash. 
Potash  compounds  are  sometimes  sold 
under  the  name  of  manure  salts  and 
the  average  composition  is  given  as 
20%  potash. 

During  the  war  period  when  potash 
imports  practically  ceased,  many  at¬ 
tempts  were  made  to  develop  sources 
of  potash  in  this  country.  A  few 
natural  deposits  of  potash  compounds 
were  found  and  attempts  were  made 
to  recover  potash  from  a  giant  sea¬ 
weed  which  grows  in  the  Pacific.  Re¬ 
cently  extensive  deposits  of  Potash 
have  been  found  in  Texas.  These 
sources  offer  considerable  hope  of  a 
source  of  supply  in  case  the  foreign 
supply  should  ever  become  depleted  or 
unavailable. 


Long  winter  evenings  will  not  seem 
as  long  or  gloomy  if  a  farm  lighting 
plant  dispells  the  early  falling  dark¬ 


ness. 


Amateur  Lady  Farmer  (to  secretary) — What  I’d  like  to  know  is 
how  did  loe  come  to  name  it  “Susie”?- — Judge. 


POLITICAL  ADVERTISEMENT 


*N'' 


\at  Good  GoVQTmnCDXhaseioue 


Fought — and  won — to  keep  the  water  power 
resources  of  this  State  in  the  hands  of  the 
people.  (See  lower  left  hand  of  this  page!) 


Fought — and  won — to  reduce  the  direct 
state  tax  to  one  fifth  its  former  figure  (from 
ZV2  mills  to  a  mill.) 


Fought — and  won — to  make  three  25%  re¬ 
ductions  in  state  income  tax.  Relieved 
3OO1OOO  from  income  tax. 


Fought — and  won — to  reduce  these  taxes 
and  at  the  same  time  provide  through  bond 
issue  for  hospitals,  public  buildings  and 
elimination  of  “death-traps”  at  grade  cross¬ 
ings. 


Fought— and  won— for  farmers  $20,000,000 
indemnity  in  six  years  for  slaughtered 
tubercular  cattle.  Republicans  had  provided 
no  funds. 


a 


Fought— and  won  —  to  increase  state  aid  for 
underpaid  teachers.  The  answer  — nearly 
1,000  percent  increase  since  1918! 


Fought — and  won — to  increase  state  aid  for 
county  health  centers— so  that  rural  com¬ 
munities  could  share  the  health  benefits  of 
large  centers. 


Fought — and  won — for  every  progressive 
measure  to  Improve  conditions  of  labor  and 
workmen’s  compensation.  Republican  op¬ 
position  boosted  a  forty-eight  hour  law  to 
a  49>t  hour  law! 


Fought — and  won  — for  the  greatest  system 
of  public  park  development  in  the  history 
of  the  _  state.  Fought  against  determined 
Republican  opposition,  including  that  of 
the  present  Republican  candidate  for  Gov¬ 
ernor. 


Fought — and  won — to  build  modern,  pro¬ 
gressive  government  against  Republican 
bourbonism,  and  to  win  public  confidence 
by  bringing  every  important  issue  directly 
to  the  people  themselves.  Flitch  your  State 
to  the  Star  of  Progress! 


cep  this  Work  Goind 
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Alfred  E.  Smith 

for  President 

The  man  who  has  once  more  put  a 
premium  on  courage  in  American 
public  life! 

Joseph  T.  Robinson 

for  Vice-President 

The  pugnacious  and  forceful  leader 
of  the  Democracy  in  the  United  States 
Senate. 

'  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 

for  Governor 

Flas  fought  for  progressive  good  govern¬ 
ment  every  day  of  his  public  life.  Will 
give  up  a  law  practice,  the  Vice-Presi¬ 
dency  of  a  great  surety  company  and 
countless  other  activities  to  fight  the 
battle  of  progress  in  New  York  State. 

Col.  Herbert  H.  Lehman 

for  Lieut- Governor 

Flis  life  one  long  record  of  wide  busi¬ 
ness  experience  applied  to  public  wel¬ 
fare.  The  Distinguished  Service  Medal 
for  his  war  record. 

Morris  S.  Tremaine 

for  Comptroller 

His  re-election  will  approve  his  out¬ 
standing  record  as  one  of  the  most 
efficient  Comptrollers  the  State  has 
had. 

Albert  Conway 

for  A  ttorney-  General 

Served  seven  years  as  Assistant  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney  in  Kings  County.  Ac¬ 
knowledged  a  great  lawyer  by  all 
parties. 

Leonard  C.  Crouch 

for  Associate  Judge, 

Court  of  Appeals 

Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  since 
1913.  Twice  elected  for  full  terms — 
the  last  time  nominated  by  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans. 

Dr.  Royal  S.  Copeland 

for  U.  S.  Senator 

As  the  whole  country  knows  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  record  of  Senator  Cope¬ 
land,  his  re-election  will  be  a  tnatter 
of  pride  to  the  entire  Statel 
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THAT’S  WHY  Arcady 
Sweet  1 6  Dairy  Feed  has 
been  giving  satisfaction  for 
over  15  years  and  is  today 
the  most  popular  low  pro¬ 
tein.  low  priced  dairy  feed. 

Get  some  from  your 
dealer  today. 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet, 
dealer's  name,  etc. 

ARCADY  FARMS 
MILLING  CO, 

Dept.  S3  Brooks  Bldg., Chicago,  III. 


FREE 


WRITE  TODAY 
V  FOR  FREE 
DAIRY  BOOKLET 


STANCHIONS, 

Stalls,  Pens,  Water  Bowls,  Litter  and 
Feed  Carriers,  Feed  Trucks. 

Hay  Carriers,  Hay  Forks,  Hay  Track, 
and  supplies 

Rochester  Bam  Equipment  Co. 
ISS  N.  Water  St.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Coming  to 
NEW  YORK 


The 

HOTEL 

M9  ALPIN 

is  spending 

*2,000,000 

IN  the  thorough  and  complete 
restoration  of  “New  York’s  Finest 
Hotel.” 

EVERYTHING  NEW!— 


National  Dairy  Show  a  Big  Success 

{Continued  from  Page  3) 


Show  this  year  was  a  herd  of  16  head 
of  Holsteins  shown  by  the  Wisconsin 
School  for  the  Blind.  It  was  an  excell¬ 
ent  herd  and  attracted  considerable  at¬ 
tention. 

The  dairy  cattle  exhibitors  who  were 
at  the  show  were  guests  at  a  luncheon 
on  Thursday  given  by  the  Dairy  Cattle 
Committee  of  the  Tri-State  Fair,  under 
the  auspices  of  which  the  National 
Dairy  Show  was  held.  Prominent  agri¬ 
culturists  explained  in  detail,  to  those 
present  at  the  luncheon,  the  whys  and 
wherefores  of  the  rapid  development  in 
dairying  throughout  the  South.  It  was 
especially  pointed  out  as  to  why  the 
climate  and  other  conditions  are  so 
particularly  suited  to  milk  production 
and  the  manufacture  of  it  into  cheese, 
butter,  condensed  milk,  etc. 

New  Yorkers  Exhibited  128  Head 

New  York  was  well  represented  in 
the  open  classes,  there  being  a  total  of 
128  head  shown.  Of  this  number,  81 
were  Guernseys,  being  made  up  of 
three  different  herds.  Two  Jerseys 
were  shown  by  two  different  exhibitors 
and  one  herd  of  six  Holsteins.  Ona 
exhibitor  showed  one  Ayrshire  and 
four  exhibitors  showed  38  Brown  Swiss. 

There  were  18  Jerseys  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  this  exhibit  being  made  up  of 
one  herd.  There  were  two  herds  of 
Holsteins,  numbering  31,  and  one  herd 
of  Ayrshires  amounting  to  24,  thus 
giving  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  73 
head  in  this  contest. 

The  names  and  addresses  of  these 
exhibitors  from  New  York  with  the 
kind  and  number  of  cattle  shown  by 
each,  follow: 

Guernseys 

Emmadine  Farm,  J.  C.  Penny,  Own¬ 
er,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y.,  39;  Ward 
Acres,  Inc.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  9; 
Wm.  H.  Williams,  Lyon  Mountain,  N. 
Y.,  33. 

jerseys 

Barton  Armstrong,  Odgensburg,  N. 
Y.,  1;  Meridale  Farms,  Meredith,  N. 
Y.,  1. 

Holsteins 

Harry  Yates,  Orchard  Park,  N.  Y.,  6. 

Ayrshires 

D.  N.  Boice,  Hilltop  Farm,  Church- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  15. 

Brovm  Swiss 

C.  H.  Goodwin  &  Sons,  Guilford,  N. 
Y.,  1;  Clyde  Kirk,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  1; 
J.  Frank  Zoller,  care  General  Electric 
Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  21. 

The  names  and  addresses  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  exhibitors  are  as  follows: 

Jerseys 

Many  Springs  Farm,  New  Center¬ 
ville,  Pa.,  18. 

Holsteins 

Bell  Farm,  Coraopolis,  Pa.,  14;  H.  E. 
Robertson,  York,  Pa.,  17. 


Both  declared,  however,  that  they  had 
the  time  of  their  lives  on  this  trip. 

Young  Goodwin  is  President  of  the 
New  York  State  Council  of  4-H  Clubs 
with  a  membership  of  more  than 
17,000.  And  a  brighter,  snappier, 
more  intelligent  young  man  would  be 
hard  to  find.  That  he  knew  exactly 
how  to  handle  these  young  queens  of 
the  dairy  world,  was  clear  to  anyone 
who  observed’  him  about  the  dairy 
barn.  And  he  had  an  able  assistant 
in  young  Wicks. 

When  we  found  young  Wicks  giving 
his  Ayrshire  calf  a  marcel  he  remark¬ 
ed,  “When  we  get  through  with  her 
she  is  going  to  be  the  best  looking 
Ayrshire  Flapper  in  this  calf  show.” 
And  we  had  to  admit  that  she  was  a 
beauty.  Charlie  Goodwin  standing  by 
admitted  also  that  she  was  a  beauty, 
but  said,  “If  you  want  to  see  the  pret¬ 
tiest  thing  in  the  show,  look  at  my 
Brown  Swiss  calf.” 

The  23  calves  sent  down  by  the  New 
York  4-H  Club  boys  and  girls  came 
from  21  farms  and  10  different  coun¬ 
ties.  Their  exhibit  was  made  up  of 
the  following:  5  Holsteins,  5  Jerseys, 
5  Guernseys,  6  Ayrshires,  2  Brown 
Swiss.  All  of  these  were  first  prize 
winners  and  champions  at  the  New 
York  State  Fair  at  Syracuse  the  latter 
part  of  August. 

Young  Goodwin  and  Wicks  were  in 
a  box  car  five  days  and  nights  between 
Syracuse  and  Memphis.  They  said 
they  enjoyed  themselves  immensely 
while  chaperoning  these  bovine  babies. 

List  of  Calf  Club  Exhibitors 

The  following  is  a  list  of  these  4-H 
Club  boys’  and  girls’  calf  exhibits. 

Guernseys 

Olin  Phillips,  Rocksdale,  Chenango 
County,  N.  Y. ;  Roland  Kelly,  Bald- 
winville,  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y. ; 
Helen  Strickland,  Camillus,  Onondaga 
County,  N.  Y.;  Paul  Southard,  Ira, 
Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.;  Albert  Huff, 
Genoa,  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y. 

Jerseys 

Kathryn  Chase,  Sterling  Station, 
Oswego  County,  N.  Y.;  Robert  Denni¬ 
son,  Hannibal,  Oswego  County,  N.  Y.; 
Barton  Armstrong,  Odgensburg,  St. 
Lawrence  County,  N.  Y.;  India  Wilson, 
Heuvelton,  St.  Lawrence  County,  N. 
Y.;  John  Luchsinger,  Syracuse,  Onon¬ 
daga  County,  N.  Y. 

Ayrshires 

George  Clark,  Pottsdam,  St.  Law¬ 
rence  County,  N.  Y.;  Loretta  Clark, 
Pottsdam,  St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y.t 
Herbert  Putnam,  Gouverneur,  St.  Law¬ 
rence  County,  N.  Y.  (2  calves);  Wen¬ 
dell  Wicks,  Oxbow,  Jefferson  County, 
N.  Y. 

Holsteins 


Rich,  luxurious  carpets  and  dra¬ 
peries — comfortable,  modern  furni¬ 
ture — cheerful,  spacious,  IMMACU¬ 
LATE  rooms — all  with  tiled  baths 
—eleven  electric,  high-speed,  self¬ 
leveling  elevators  ..... 

These  extensive  improvements 
are  being  effected  without  the 
slightest  interruption  of  service. 

Next  time  you’re  in  New  York, 
visit  the  McAlpin — you’ll  notice  an 
entirely  new  atmosphere  of  luxury, 
comfort,  efficient  service  and  cordial 
hospitality. 

FRANK  A.  DUGGAN 
President  and  Managing  Director 

HOTEL 

MCALPIN 

ONE  BLOCK  from  PENNSYLVANIA  STATION 

B’WAY  at  34th  ST. 


When  writing  Advertisers 
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Ayrshires 

Old  Forge  Farm,  W.  L.  Glatfelter, 
Spring  Grove,  Pa.,  24. 

There  was  one  entry  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  in  the  fresh  butter  contest.  This 
exhibitor  was  H.  W.  Shaner,  Grove, 
City,  whose  butter  scored  92.25.  The 
gold  medal  for  the  highest  score  was 
won  by  H.  C.  Ladage  of  the  Farmers 
Association  at  Tripoli,  Iowa,  whose 
butter  scored  95.51  per  cent.  A  silver 
medal  was  awarded  to  the  highest  scor¬ 
ing  entry  from  each  state  exhibiting. 
By  virtue  of  this  fact,  Mr.  Shaner  was 
awarded  the  silver  medal  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

New  York  Boys  and  Girls 
Exhibited  23  Calves 

The  23  calves  exhibited  by  the  4-H 
boys’  and  girls’  Clubs  of  New  York 
State  at  this  year’s  National  Dairy 
Show  attracted  much  attention.  J. 
P.  Willman  was  in  general  charge 
of  the  party  of  boys  and  girls,  but  it 
was  two  of  New  York’s  keen,  snappy 
Club  boys  who  brought  the  calves 
down  to  the  show  in  a  box  car.  These 
two  boys  were  Charlie  Goodwin  and 
Wendell  Wicks.  This  was  the  third 
time  that  Goodwin  had  accompanied 
the  calves  to  the  National  Dairy  Show, 
but  .4L  -young:,  Wjck’s  first, 


Harry  Utter,  Bradford,  Thompkins 
County,  N.  Y.;  Robert  Gridley,  Central 
Square,  Oswego  County,  N.  Y.;  Eugene 
Huff,  Hemlock,  Livingston  County,  N. 
Y. ;  Clifford  Keep,  Homer,  Cortland 
County,  N.  Y.;  Russell  Hill,  Spencer- 
port,  Monroe  County,  N.  Y. 

Brown  Swiss 

Charlie  Goodwin,  Guilford,  Chenango 
County,  N.  Y.;  Clyde  Kirk,  Adams, 
Jefferson  County,  N.  Y. 

The  excellent  exhibit  of  St.  Lawrence 
Club  boys  and  girls  is  a  tribute  to  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Willman  and  the  local 
people,  because  this  county  is  without 
a  county  agent.  For  them  to  have 
made  the  showing  they  have  in  this 
4-H  Club  Calf  work  without  a  county 
agent  indicates  intelligent  leadership 
on  the  part  of  the  folks  of  the  county 
themselves,  and  of  Mr.  Willman. 

Three  of  the  exhibitors  were  girls. 
With  one  or  two  exceptions,  all  of  these 
boys  and  girls  from  New  York  were 
in  attendance  at  the  Show.  They  had 
a  good  time,  and  learned  much  by  see¬ 
ing  and  studying  the  finest  specimens 
of  dairy  animals  in  the  world. 

When  the  cheese  awards  were  made, 
David  Brood  of  New  York  City  was  on 
top  in  the  Cream  Cheese  contest.  His 
entry  scored  96  percent,  for  which 
sweepstakes  and  gold  medal  were 
awarded-'i  ^  , 


Arctic 

Cold 

Kept 

Out 

By 

The 

Old  Reliable 


Browns  Beach  Jacket 

MacMillan  and  his  whole  crew  have 
found  this  garment  very  satisfactory 
and  have  told  us  that  they  enjoy  “the 
warm  comfort  of  their  Brown’s  Beach 
Jackets.”  Keeps  out  cold  and  wind, 
wears  like  iron;  will  not  rip,  ravel  or 
tear;  can  be  washed  and  keeps  its 
shape.  t 


Ask  yoar  dealer  to  shout  you  the  three 
styles — coat  with  or  withoat  collar  and  vest 


V. 


BROWN’S  BEACH  JACKET  CO., 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 


CLIP  AND  GROOM  YOUR 
COWS— IT  MEANS 

Cleaner  and  Better  Milk 

Clipped  and  groomed  cows  will  keep 
them  clean  and  comfortable  and 
keep  the  dirt  out  of  the  milk 
pail.  CLIPPING  AND  GROOM¬ 
ING  IMPROVE  THE  HEALTH 
OF  YOUR  CATTLE,  HORSES, 
MULES,  etc.  Use  a  GILLETTE 
PORTABLE  ELECTRIC  MACHINE. 

Operates  on  the  light  circuit  furnished 
[.by  any  Electric  Light  &  I’ower  Co.  or 
on  any  make  of  Farm  Lighting  Plant. 

Price  List  on  Request 
GILLETTE  CLIPPING  MACHINE  CO. 
129-131  W.  31st  St.,  Dept.  A.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Another 


^50 


Off 


in  the 

Chinese  Auction 

of 

Fishkill  Sir  May  Colantha 

Born  Feb.  21,  1927 

"rvoT  ^40022 

THIS  YOUNG  BULL  is  from  a  21  lb.  two  year 
old  daughter  of  a  nearly  23  lb.  three  year  old, 
whose  dam  made  nearly  25  lbs.  of  butter  in 
7  days. 

His  sire  is  from  a  nearly  000  lb.  yearly  record 
four  year  old,  that  gave  close  to  20,000  lbs.  of 
milk  in  a  year.  He  traces  twice  to  Dutohland 
Colantha  Sir  Inka,  and  tmce  to  King  Segis 
Pontiac,  a  nearly  double  century  son  of  King 
Segis. 

The  selling  price  of  this  bull  will  be 
reduced  $50  the  first  of  every 
month  until  sold 

Dairymen’s  League  Certificates 
will  be  accepted  at  face  value 
in  payment  for  this  animal. 

For  further  particulars ,  pedigrees, 
prices  etc.,  write 


Fishkill  Farms 

HENRY  MORGENHTHAU,  Jr..  Owner 
461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


FOR  SALE 

Accredited  pure  bred  Holstein  herd  of  forty-five  head, 
negative  to  the  blood  test  for  abortion.  There  are 
twenty-seven  milking  cows  and  fifteen  liead  of  young 
stock.  Herd  awarded  fourth  place  for  butterfat  pro¬ 
duction  in  a  state  wide  conte.st  among  1,300  dairy  herds. 
For  further  particulars  address 

W.  S.  DUNN, 

Schoharie  N.  Y. 


Mention  American  Agriculturist 
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Dairyman 


Dairy  Cooperatives  Meet  at  Memphis 
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besides  hay,  silage  and  homegrown  grains,  are 
you  going  to  put  into  your  cows’  feed  trough 
this  Fall  and  Winter?  How  you  answer  that  ques¬ 
tion  will  decide  what  your  milk  profits  will  be 
from  now  till  next  pasture  season. 

A  grain  ration  is  necessary.  That  ration  must 
contain  the  protein  and  other  nutrients  that  your 
homegrown  feeds  lack.  Yet  it  must  not  cost  too 
much.  The  right  mixture  can  be  built  on 

DIAMOND  CORN  GLUTEN  MEAL, 

the  ideal  protein  basis  for  rations  intended  to 
produce  a  good  milk  yield  economically. 

Write  us  for  free  circular  containing  several 
simple,  productive  and  economical  formulas 
which  you  can  mix  yourself  or  have  mixed  by 
your  local  dealer. 


Ration  Service  Department, 

Corn  Products  Refining  Co. 
17  Battery  Place  New  York  City 


'kb  (>OUNOS 

•CORN 

5UJTBMMEAi-1 


In  Every  Live  Dealer’s  Stock 
And  Every  Good  Dairy  Ration 


40% 

Protein 
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Guaranteed 


NET  WEIGHT 
lOO. FOUNDS 

BEACON 


Dairy 

DatidN 


Every  ingredient  in  Beacon  Dairy  Ration  is  essential  for 
body  maintenance  and  maximum  milk  production.  It 
has  no  filler  or  -waste  products  of  other  milling.  This 
pure  Quality  feed  is  always  standard,  uniform,  dependa¬ 
ble — never  changed  to  meet  price  markets.  Contains 
24%  protein,  5%  fat,  not  over  10%  fibre. 

Results — 2  to  10  lbs.  more  milk  per  cow — makes,BEACON 
the  cheapest  feed  a  dairyman  can  use.  That’s  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  Beacon  users.  It  can  be  yours  too.  See 
lyour  Beatcon  dealer  or  write  us. 


BEACON  MILLING  CO.,  Inc.,  CAYUGA,  N.  Y. 


The  twelfth  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Cooperative  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Federation  was  held  at  Mem¬ 
phis  Thursday  in  conjunction  with  the 
National  Dairy  Show,  with  Judge 
John  D.  Miller  of  Susquehanna,  Pa.,  in 
the  chair.  Judge  Miller  has  headed 
this  organization  for  six  years.  At  the 
conclusion  of  this  session,  he  retired, 
however,  and  Mr.  Harry  Hartke  of 
Covington,  Kentucky  was  elected  Pres¬ 
ident.  He  is  now  Vice-President  of  the 
Pure  Milk  Cooperative  Association  of 
Cincinnati.  He  has  also  been  Vice- 
President  of  the  National  Federation 
for  several  years. 

The  following  delegates  were  re¬ 
elected:  C.  E.  Huff,  manager  of  the 
Connecticut  Milk  Producers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Hartford,  Conn.,  first  vice  presi¬ 
dent.  They  elected  for  second  vice 
president,  John  Brandt,  Litchfield, 
Minn.,  President  of  the  Land  O’Lakes 
Creameries,  Inc.,  of  Minneapolis.  They 
also  re-elected  as  treasurer,  Frank  M. 
Willits,  Ward,  Pa.,  former  president  of 
the  Interstate  Milk  Producers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  Charles  W.  Holman,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  secretary. 

All  of  the  old  board  of  directors 
were  re-elected  as  follows ;  Clyde 
Bechtelheimer,  Waterloo,  Iowa,;  John 
Brandt,  Litchfield,  Minn.;  P.  L.  Betts, 
Chicago,  Ill.;  F.  G.  Swoboda,  Plymouth. 
Wis.;  W.  S.  Moscrip,  Lake  Elmo, 
Minn.;  W.  F.  Schilling,  Northfield, 
Minn.;  A.  G.  Ziebell,  Marysville,  Wash.; 
G.  H.  Benkendorf,  Modesto,  Cal.;  W.  P. 
Davis,  Boston,  Mass.;  Harry  Hartke, 
Covington,  Ky.;  G.  W.  Slocum,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  John  D.  Miller,  Susque¬ 
hanna,  Pa.;  Frank  P.  Willits,  Ward, 
Pa.;  R.  Smith  Snader,  New  Windsor, 
M.;  C.  E.  Hough,  Hartford,  Conn.;  P. 
S.  Brenneman,  Jefferson,  Ohio;  B.  Ash¬ 
craft,  Chardon,  Ohio;  N.  P.  Hull,  Lans¬ 
ing,  Mich.;  C.  F.  Dineen,  Milwaukee. 
Wis.;  H.  D.  Allebach,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
H.  L.  Whiteman,  Liberty  Center,  Ohio; 
J.  H.  Mason,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  T.  H. 
Brice,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Resolutions  Adopted 

The  following  Resolutions  were  unan¬ 
imously  adopted  by  the  delegates 
meeting : 

Resolution  1 — This  federation  urges 
the  federal  House  of  Representatives 
to  take  prompt  and  favorable  action 
with  respect  to  the  George  Menges  res¬ 
olution  regarding  the  vocational  edu¬ 
cation  bill,  which  has  already  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Senate. 

Resolution  No.  2 — This  federation 
would  urge  that  all  educational  cam¬ 
paigns  to  enlarge  the  dairy  industry 
he  founded  on  careful  surveys  of  the 
production  conditions  and  market  op¬ 
portunities. 

Resolution  No.  3 — This  federation 
views  with  alarm  the  tendency  of  cer¬ 
tain  dairy  interests  that  conduct  ad¬ 
vertising  campaigns,  urging  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  one  or  more  dairy  products 
at  the  same  time,  by  direct  statement 
or  by  insinuation,  endeavoring  to  hurt 
the  sale  of  one  or  more  other  dairy 
products. 

Resolution  No.  4 — We  reaffirm  the 
position  taken  by  the  federation  at  its 
last  annual  meeting  with  respect  to  the 
tariff. 

Resolution  No.  5 — This  federation 
wishes  to  express  its  appreciation  of 
the  action  of  Congress  in  adequately 
supporting  thOjl.vl^rq^iiimtjestingjVV'ork 


of  the  several  states,  and  urges  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  present  program. 

Resolution  No.  6 — We  repeat  the 
position  taken  by  the  Federation  last 
year  with  respect  to  federal  research. 

“Appreciating  the  value  of  the  dairy 
industry  of  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment  market  information  with  respect 
to  the  pi;oduction  of  dairy  products  and 
their  distribution  in  the  larger  markets 
of  the  country,  the  Federation  urges : 

“(a)  Extension  of  this  service  by 
the  bureau  of  agricultural  economics, 
and  particularly  the  extension  of  the 
information  service  with  reference  to 
movements  of  milk  and  cream  into  all 
metropolitan  areas  receiving  substan¬ 
tial  quantities  of  carlot  shipments  of 
these  products. 

“(b)  The  Federation  further  urges 
adequate  appropriation  to  be  made  by 
the  Congress  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  financing  this  additional 
service  and  also  for  adequately  financ¬ 
ing  technical  dairy  research  conducted 
by  the  bureau  of  dairy  industry. 

“(c)  Believing  that  efficient  distri¬ 
bution  is  an  important  factor  in  secur¬ 
ing  an  adequate  return  for  the  dairy 
farmer,  we  recommend  that  the  bureau 
of  agricultural  economics  in  the  United 
States  Departrnent  of  Agriculture  ex¬ 
tend  its  research  with  respect  to  the 
milk  industry  so  as  to  include  an  ac¬ 
curate  analysis  and  a  fair  estimate  of 
the  costs  of  each  step  in  the  process 
of  bringing  the  milk  from  the  pro¬ 
ducer  to  the  ultimate  consumer.’’ 

Resolution  No.  7 — We  extend  our 
sincere  thanks  to  the  State  of  Tennes¬ 
see,  the  city  of  Memphis,  the  Shelby 
County  Co-operative  Milk  Producers, 
the  Peabody  Hotel,  the  press  and  all 
who  contributed  to  the  success  of  our 
meetings  and  to  our  comfort  while  to¬ 
gether. 

Resolution  No.  8 — We  desire  to  ex¬ 
press  our  appreciation  for  the  long  con¬ 
tinued  self  sacrificing  and  able  work 
that  has  been  done  over  a  number  of 
years  on  behalf  of  our  Federation  by 
its  president,  John  D.  Miller.  We  feel 
that  our  words  are  entirely  inadequate 
to  express  the  obligation  which  this 
Federation  and  agriculture  generally 
owes  to  him.  And  also  we  desire  to 
express  the  warm  personal  feeling  of 
love,  friendship  and  high  regard  which 
we  as  individuals  feel  for  him. — 
L.  A.  N. 


New  York  Boys  and  Girls 
Win  Recognition  At 
Dairy  Show 

ORE  than  400  4-H  Club  boy  and 
girl  members  attended  the  National 
Dairy  Show  and  participated  in  the 
cattle  judging  contest.  There  were 
teams  from  26  states.  These  boys  and 
girls  represented  more  than  50,000  4-H 
Club  members  interested  in  dairy  cat¬ 
tle  in  these  states,  and  were  selected 
to  take  part  in  the  National  Dairy  Ex¬ 
position  contest  by  state  elimination 
contest. 

In  the  4-H  Club  department  the 
champion  Ayrshire  heifer  was  shown 
by  Herbert  Putman,  of  Gouverneur,  N. 
Y.  In  this  same  class  first  on  Brown 
Swiss  was  won  by  Clyde  Kirk  of 
Adams,  N.  Y. 

In  the  showmanship  and  fitting 
award,  Bdrton  T.  Armstrong  of  Og- 
densburg,  N.  Y.  won  first  as  the  best 
Jersey  showman.  Herbert  Putman  of 
Gouverneur,  N.  Y.  was  best  Ayrshire 
{Continued  on  Page  20) 


Quality  PIGS  For  Sale 

AT  A  LOW  PRICE 

Why  not  have  auality  when  starting  to  raise  a  hog? 
These  are  all  good  bloeky  pigs;  the  kind  that  will  prove 
good  hogs.  Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross,  or  Chester 
and  Berkshire  cross  pigs,  6  to  8  weeks  old,  $3.50  each; 
8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.00  each.  I  guarantee  them  to  he 
healthy  and  good  size  for  their  age.  I  will  ship  any 
number  C.O.D.  to  you  on  approval  and  if  dissatisfied 
in  10  days  with  the  pigs,  return  them  and  I  will  return 
your  money.  No  charge  for  crating.  WALTER  LUX, 
388  Salem  St,  Woburn,  Mass.  Telephone  0088. 


PIGS— FEEDERS  OR  BREEDERS 

Chester  or  Berkshire  cross,  or  Yorkshire  or  Chester 
cross,  2  months  old,  $3.50  each ;  3  months  old,  $4.00 
each.  I’ure  bred  Chester  Whites,  2  months  old,  $4.25 
ea.  I’ure  bred  Chester  Whites,  2  months  old,  $4.25  ea. 
Barrows,  Boars  or  Sows.  All  pigs  are  from  our  regis¬ 
tered  Boars  and  high  grade  Sows.  We  have  our  pigs 
ail  treated  for  cholera,  free  from  disease  of  any  kind. 
Will  sliip  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  Money  Order.  Our 
guarantee — Keep  them  10  days  and  if  not  satisfled.  re¬ 
turn  pigs  and  your  money  will  be  returned.  State  if 
you  want  for  breeders.  Bairs,  no  kin.  Crates  free. 
STONEHAM  PIG  FARM.  W.  J.  Talbott,  Prop.,  Box  Ilf. 
151  Main  St,  Stonehamt  Mass, 
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American  Agriculturist,  November  3,  1928 

Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


Milk  Prices 

The  following  are  the  November 
prices  for  milk  in  the  basic  zone  of 
201-210  miles  from  New  York  City. 
Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 


on  milk  testing  3.5%. 

Sheffield  on 

the  basis  of  3%. 

Dairymen’s 

Sheffield 

Class 

League 

Producers 

1  Fluid  Milk.... 

3.42 

3.17 

2  Fluid  Cream 

2.10 

2A  Fluid  Cream 

2.46 

2B  Cond.  Milk- 

Soft  Cheese.. 

2.71 

3  Evap.  Cond. 

2.10 

Milk  Powder 

Hard  Cheese 

2.55 

4  Butter  and  American  cheese.  Based  on  New  York 
City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  American 
cheese. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  November  1927  was 
$3.42  for  3.5%  milk,  and  Sheffield’s  $3.22  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received 
from  the  dealer  is  the  result  of  the  weighted  average. 

Butter  Recovers  Some  Lost 
Ground 


CREAMERY  Oct.  24  Oct.  17  Oct.  26, 

SALTED  1927 

Higher  than  extra....  48  -48'/2  47'/2-48  48  -481/2 

Extra  ,(9286) .  47%  -  47  471/2- 

84-91  score .  42'/2-47  421/2-46%  40  -46% 

Lower  Grades .  4l%-42  41  -42  39  -39/2 


The  butter  market  has  recovered 
some  of  the  ground  it  lost  during  the 
last  couple  of  weeks.  On  the  morning 
of  the  25th  we  find  conditions  vastly 
improved.  The  buying  interest  is  more 
like  itself,  regular  trade  taking  its 
usual  compliment  while  the  outside 
trade  has  been  considerably  in  evidence. 
Furthermore,  many  of  the  regular 
trade  think  well  enough  of  the  sit¬ 
uation  to  buy  a  little  ahead. 

Several  factors  have  been  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  change.  Advices  from  the 
west  report  continued  shrinkage  in  the 
make  and  Chicago  has  advanced  its 


EGG  PRODUCERS 

Get  Best  Net  Results 

by  tihipping  their  eggs  to  a  house  making  a  special¬ 
ty  of  Fancy  Quality  White  and  Brown  Eggs.  Our 
25  Year.s  exiterience  in  the  business  will  be  of, 
some  benefit  to  you  if  you  ship  high  Quality. 

ESCHENBRENNER  &  CO.,  INC. 

Cor.  Reade  &  Hudson  Sts.,  New  York 


Due  to  our  enormous  increase 

•  in  business  we  have  opened  an- 

•  other  house  in  West  Washing¬ 
ton  Slarket  where  we  handle  live  poultry  exclusively 
and  our  present  house  calves,  lambs,  eggs  and  dressed 
poultry.  These  houses  are  operated  by  the  same  experi¬ 
enced  salesmen.  Daily  returns  at  top  market.  Write 
for  market  information,  tags,  coops,  etc.  J.  C.  B.  has 
satisfied  thousands  of  shliipers  for  nearly  25  years.  This 
arrangement  enables  shippers  to.  send  their  various  pro¬ 
ducts  to  one  firm.  Why  experiment — try  us.  JOSEPH 
C.  BERMAN,  INC.,  West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  C. 


UVE  POULTRY  SHIPPERS 

Why  Wait  Until  Prices  Drop? 

Ship  your  LIVE  POULTRY  NOW,'  any  day  but 
Saturday.  Ship  RABBITS  when  weather  is  cold. 
Prompt  returns  on  TOP  prices  and  accurate 
weights.  Write  for  information,  tags,  coops,  etc. 

BAEDECKER  &  WILLIAMS,  INC. 

W.  Washington  Market  New  York  City 

Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 
Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Dive  Poultry  house  in  New  York  City. 
Established  1883,  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet 
for  ,vour  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and 
free  holiday  calendar  folder  K  27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc.  co^rmtsion 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  City  Merchant 


SHIPPERS 


/^ACrC  dealer  and  shipper 

Kljlj  LAjL J  second  hand  egg  cases. 

^  specialty. 

LOUIS  OLOFSKY,  685  Greene  Av.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


Reliable  Pigs 

They  are  heavy  legged,  square  backed.  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  crossed,  also  Berkshire  and  Chester  crossed, 
8  to  10  weeks  old,  $3.50  each.  They  are  the  kind 
tliat  make  large  liogs.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D. 
on  approval.  Also  a  few  high  grade  Berkshire  pigs, 
8  weeks  old,  $6.00  each.  Keeii  them  ten  days  and  if 
not  satisfactory,  return  at  my  expense.  No  charge  for 
crating.  EDWARD  CDLLINS,  35  Walthem  St.,  Lex. 
ington.  Mass.  Telephone  0839-R  Lexington. 


Pigs  From  Reliable  Stock 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity.  AVe 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs,  fast  growers,  that  will  prove 
a  good  investment— tlirifty  and  rugged,  having  size 
and  breeding.  Will  sliip  C.O.D. 

Chester  and  Yorksliire — Berkshire  &  Chester 


7  to  8  weeks  old . $4.00 

8  to  10  weeks  old . $4.25 


Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  money  refunded.  Id  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free.  A.  M.  LUX,  206 
Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass,  Tel.  Wob.  141-5. 


quotations.  In(3ications  are  that  re¬ 
ceipts  will  show  some  shrinkage  this 
week  compared  to  last  week.  The 
cooler  weather  has  been  favorable  to 
improved  trade  and  business  is  fairly 
active,  although  not  as  snappy  as  we 
would  like  to  see  it.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  encouraging.  A  gradual  reduction 
in  street  stocks  gives  a  healthy  tone  to 
the  market  and  this  is  strengthened  by 
the  fact  that  the  trade  is  now  pulling 
on  storage  stocks  more  heavily  than  at 
any  time  this  fall. 

It  appears  that  the  low  pressure  area 
is  past.  Several  weeks  ago  we  said 
that  the  easier  condition  of  the  market 
would  be  more  or  less  temporary  for 
the  underlying  facts  concerning  the 
butter  trade  indicate  a  sound  founda¬ 
tion.  We  have  had  a  most  unusual 
fall  in  most  of  the  producing  areas, 
and  this  has  certainly  served  to  disar¬ 
range  early  predictions. 

Fresh  Cheese  More  Irregular 


STATE  Oct.  24  Oct.  17  Oct.  26. 

FLATS  1927 

Fresh  Fancy  .  27%-28  27%-29 

Undergrade  ....  24  -25 

Held  Fancy  .  28  -28%  28  -28%  27/2-29 

Held  Average  . 


The  market  on  fresh  makes  of  cheese 
is  showing  more  irregularity.  Some 
lots  are  offered  to  arrive  at  concessions 
under  recent  quotations.  There  is  not 
enough  business  in  fresh  New  York 
State  whole  milk  fiats  to  warrant  quo¬ 
tations  at  this  writing.  However, 
there  are  some  lots  reported  to  be  of¬ 
fered  at  25  y2  cents,  the  quality  of 
which  is  said  to  be  fancy.  This  marks 
quite  a  reduction  from  recent,  price 
levels.  It  is  quite  difficult  and  prac¬ 
tically  impossible  to  give  an  exact  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  market  due  to  the 
absence  of  any  considerable  amount  of 
trade. 

Cured  cheese  on  the  other  hand  main¬ 
tains  a  steady  tone.  Fine  lines  are  get¬ 
ting  a  good  call,  supporting  prevailing- 
prices.  In  fact,  the  demand  for  fine 
quality  cured  cheese  has  absorbed  all 
of  the  offerings  fairly  well. 

The  fall  make  of  fresh  cheese  has 
held  up  remarkedly  well  and  as  storage 
stocks  have  accumulated  there  has 
.been  less  speculative  activity  on  the 
market.  This  has  played  no  small  part 
in  the  sagging  of  prices.  On  October 
18,  we  had  19,890,000  pounds  of  cheese 
in  public  warehouses  of  the  ten  cities 
making  daily  reports.  Whereas  a  year 
ago  at  the  same  time,  our  holdings 
amounted  to  15,112,000  pounds.  From 
October  11  to  October  18,  this  year, 
our  cold  storage  holdings  increased 
275,000  pounds.  During  the  same  period 
a  year  ago  our  holdings  decreased  385,- 
000  pounds.  This  statistical  condition 
alone  is  working  against  better  prices 
on  fresh  cheese. 


Eggs  Slip  a  Cog 


NEARBY  WHITE 
Hennery 

Oct.  24 

Oct.  17 

Oct  26, 
(927 

Selected  Extras  .. 

64-68 

65-69 

73-76 

Average  Extras  .... 

55-63 

55-64 

70-71 

Extra  Firsts  . 

40-50 

40-50 

58-65 

Firsts  . 

33-38 

33-38 

49-55 

Gathered  . 

31-45 

•  31-45 

49-62 

Pullets  . 

33-38 

33-38 

37-45 

Pewees  . 

BROWNS 

29-30 

29-30 

32-36 

Hennery  . 

49-58 

48-57 

60-63 

Gathered  . 

33-43 

33-47 

40-59 

The  market  on.  fresh  nearby  hennery 
eggs  has  taken  a  little  dip  since  last 
week,  but  at  this  writing,  October  25 
it  looks  as  though  prices  were  going 
to  recover.  Earlier  in  the  week  eggs 
were  not  moving  as  well,  in  fact  the 
whole  egg  market  was  not  working 
right  and  prices  went  through  a  slight 
slump.  Only  the  choicer  lines  have 
been  meeting  a  ready  sale.  The  lower 
grades  that  show  any  shrinkage  and 
other  effects  characteristic  of  holding 
have  had  to  tkke  a  back  seat. 

New  York  has  been  receiving  full 
supplies.  Storage  stocks  have  been 
accumulating  and  the  speculators  have 
been  keeping  under  cover.  In  fact,  the 
storage  deal  has  had  a  black  eye  of 
late,  held  goods  being  decidedly  in  the 
buyers’  favor. 

Cooler  weather  has  helped  the  egg 
market  materially.  Furthermore,  ad¬ 
vices  from  producing  sections  indicate 
a  sharp  falling  off  in  shipments  of 
fresh  eggs.  Consequently,  eggs  show¬ 
ing  new  laid  qualities  are  holding  a 


strong  position  and  there  i^  a  slight 
trend  upward. 

Under  the  circumstances,  a  producer 
is  actually  losing  money  if  he  fails  to 
so  handle  his  product  as  to  avoid  any 
influences  that  would  have  an  effect 
on  the  interior  quality  of  his  product. 
A  little  care  these  days  means  from  18 
to  20  cents  a  dozen  at  least. 


Strike  Helps  Live  Poultry  Trade 


FOWLS 

Oct.  24 

Oct.  17 

Oct.  26. 
1927 

Colored  . 

-35 

23-31 

24-29 

Leghorn  . 

-30 

20-23 

15-18 

CHICKENS 

Colored  . 

35-36 

28-32 

15-26 

Leghorn  . 

-30 

20-26 

13-18 

BROILERS 

Colored  . 

36-40 

30-40 

Leghorn  . 

-38 

20-36 

CAPONS  . 

TURKEYS  . 

-40 

40-50 

32 

DUCKS,  Nearby  . 

25-30 

22-28 

20-28 

The  Kosher  butchers  of  New  York 
City  started  a  strike  on  Monday,  Octo¬ 
ber  22  against  the  high  price  of  meat, 
and  live  poultry  prices  immediately 
bounced  up.  To  us  the  strike  appears 
ridiculous  for  even  though  it  may  have 
some  effect  on  meat,  for  any  good  it 
may  do  is  being  absorbed  by  higher 
poultry  prices.  It  looks  very  much  like 
the  presence  of  a  “rat  in  the  wood- 
pile.’’  The  present  level  of  the  live 


Market  Reports  Daily  by  Radio 


Up-to-the  minute  market  information 
and  prices  are  broadcast  daily  for  your 
benefit  by  American  Agriculturist  co¬ 
operating  with  the  New  York  State  and 
Federal  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
through  station  WEAF.  The  reports 
are  broadcast  at  12:30  standard  time. 


poultry  market  is  more  or  less  arti¬ 
ficial  because  prices  are  being  held  up 
solely  •  because  of  the  strike.  The 
whole  situation  hangs  very  largely  on 
the  continuance  of  the  strike. 

The  change  to  cooler  weather  has 
also  helped  the  live  poultry  market, 
especially  fowls.  Chickens  were  not 
suffering  as  much,  but  with  the  im¬ 
proved  weather  we  see  stock  turning 
a  little  more  freely.  Of  course,  the 
strike  is  creating  an  artificial  condition. 
Should  this  discontinue  shippers  must 
be  prepared  for  a  quick  decline  in  val¬ 
ues,  although  if  the  weather  stays  cold 
it  will  not  be  as  marked. 

Once  more  the  radio  enters  the 
breach  as  a  carrier  of  the  news  of  the 
moment.  Radio  listeners  learned  of 
the  strike  the  day  that  it  was  con¬ 
ceived,  and  realizing  the  natural  conse¬ 
quence  were  able  to  ship  and  gain  the 
high  price. 

Hay  Remains  Steady 

The  hay  market  remains  steady  with 
$27.00  prevailing  on  No.  1  timothy, 
which  is  scarce  and  in  good  demand. 
Other  grades  are  also  fairly  active.  On 
some  lines  a  slightly  lower  price  pre¬ 
vails^.  Timothy  No.  2  varies  from 
$23.00  to  $25.00,  and  No.  3  from  $21.00 
to  $22.00,  the  difference  frequently  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  size  of  the  bale. 
Timothy  containing  light  mixtures  of 
grass  or  clover  are  as  follows:  No.  1, 
$24.00  to  $26.00;  No.  2,  $22.00  to  $23.00; 
No.  3,  $19.00^  to  $21.00.  Sample  tim- 
othyeranges  from  $16.00  to  $17.00;  rye 
straw  $22.00  to  $24.00;  oat  straw 
$14.00  to  $15.00. 


Potato  Market  About  the  Same 


STATE 

150  lb.  sack... 
Bulk,  180  lbs. 
MAINE 

Oct  24 

Oct.  17 

Oct.  26. 

1927 

2.85-3.10 

3.50-3.75 

150  lb.  sack.... 

1.50-1.75 

1.50-1.75 

2.85-3.25 

Bulk,  180  lbs. 
PENNA. 

150  lb.  sack... 
LONG  ISLAND 
150  lb.  sack 

1.90-2.15 

3.50-4.00 

2.10-3.35 

No.  1  . 

1.75-2.00 

1.75-2.25 

3.75-4.00 

Bulk,  180  lbs. 
JERSEY 

2.25-2.50 

2.35-2.65 

4.25-4.65 

150  lb.  sack.... 

1.50-1.75 

1.35-1.75 

There  has  been  no  material  change 
in  the  potato  market  since  last  week. 
Long  Islands  have  slipped  two  shillings 
on  150  pound  sacks.  Maines  remain 
unchanged  and  Jerseys  are  just  a  shade 
better;  not  enough  to  kick  up  our  heels 


about.  The  mild  weather  has  kept  the 
potato  market  very  quiet.  At  the  same 
time  it  has  permitted  many  fields  to  be 
harvested  that  a  few  weeks  ago  had 
been  condemned  to  Jack  Frost.  Ad¬ 
vices  from  producing  sections  state 
that  any  talk  about  the  crop  being  al¬ 
lowed  to  remain  in  the  ground  to  freeze 
is  unfounded,  for  although  the  price  is 
ruinously  low,  growers  are  finding  time 
during  these  bright  fall  days  to  get 
the  remaining  tubers  out  of  the  ground. 
Consequently,  we  look  for  no  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  market  until  the  Weather 
Man  gets  up  on  his  high  horse  and 
starts  to  raise  a  rumpus. 

Meats  and  Live  Stock 

Oct.  24  Oct.  17  Oct.  26, 
LIVE  CALVES  (per  100  lb)  1927 


Crime  .  15.75-16.00  17.50-18.00  18.00-18.50 

Medium  .  11.00-15.50  12.00-17.00  13.50-17.75 

Culls  .  9.00-10.00  9.00-11.00  9.00-12.00 

STEERS  (per  100  lb) 

Best  . 13.25-14.00  13.50-13.75  14.50-15.00 

Medium  .  11.75-13.00  11.75-13.00  12.00-14.25 

Common  .  8.50-11.50  8.50-11.50  9.00-11.50 

BULLS  (per  100  lb.) 

Best  heavy .  9.50-9.75  9.50-9.75  7.?5-7.50 

Medium  .  8.50-9.25  8.50-9.25  5.25-7.00 

Common  light .  7.O0-8.OO  7.00-8.00  4.00-5.00 

CDWS  (per  100'  lb.) 

Best  heavy .  8.50-8.75  8.50-8.75  6.50-7.00 

Medium  .  6:50-8.25  6.50-8.25  4.50-6.25 

Cutters  .  4.00-6.00  4.00-6.00  2.50-4.50 

Reactors  .  5.00-8.75  5.00-8.75  3.50-6.50 

LAMBS  (per  100  lb.) 

Crime  .  13.00-13.35  13.75-14.00  13.50-13.75 

Medium  . . 12.00-12.50  (2.00-13.50  10.00-13.00 

Culls  .  6.00-  7.50  8.00-10.50  8.00-  9.50 

HOGS  (per  100  lb.) 

Up  to  fto  lbs .  9.75-10.25  10.50-11.00  11.75-12.25 

l.SO-160  lbs .  10.25-10.50  10.75-11.00  11.50-11.75 

Av.  200  lbs .  10.25-10.60  10.25-10.75  1  I.0D-II.50 

RABBITS  (per  lb  )  .20-  .25  .20-  .24  .18-  22 

VEAL  CALVES  (per  lb.) 

Country  dressed  .12-  .22  .13-  .24  .10-  ,24 


Meats  and  Live  Stock 

The  strike  of  retail  Kosher  butchers 
is  having  some  effect  in  the  live  stock 
market,  trading  is  extremely  light  at 
all  yards. 

Supplies  of  live  veal  have  not  been 
excessive,  and  $17.00  generally  rules 
top  on  the  best  nearbys. 

Lambs  have  been  in  light  supply  in 
the  Jersey  City  yard,  and  the  market 
has  been  quiet,  only  a  few  reaching 
$13.65. 

Receipts  of  country  dressed  veal 
calves  have  been  very  free  meeting  a 
dull  and  weak  market.  The  mild 
weather  that  we  have  had  has  had  a 
bad  effect  on  country  dressed  veal, 
causing  many  to  arrive  in  a  mussy  anci 
unattractive  condition.  Some  of  these 
ordinary  marks  have  been  held  almost 
a  week  and  are  still  unsold.  Very  few 
choice  arriving. 

Rabbits  are  steady. 


Feeds  and  Grains 


FUTURES 

Oct.  24 

Oct.  17 

Oct.  26, 

(At  Chicago) 

1927 

Wheat  (Dec.)  . 

1.12% 

1.15% 

1.24% 

Corn  (Dec.)  . 

.80% 

.80% 

.81% 

Oats  (Dec.)  . 

.43 

.43% 

.47 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red 

1.60 

1.62% 

1.48% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel.. 

1.22 

1.15% 

.98% 

Oats,  No.  2 . 

.54 

.54 

.60% 

FEEDS 

(At  Buffalo) 

Oct.  20 

Oct.  13 

Oct.  22, 

Grade  Oats  . 

35.50 

36.00 

1927 

Spring  Bran  . 

32.00 

32.50 

35.00 

Hard  Bran  . 

34.00 

34.00 

28,75 

Standard  Mids  _ 

32.50 

33.00 

31.75 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 

40.00 

41.00 

29.50 

Flour  Mids  . 

39.00 

39.00 

40.00 

'  Red  Dog  . 

45.00 

46.00 

36.00 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

37.00 

37.00 

41,50 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

36.50 

37.00 

37.25 

Corn  Meal  . 

43.00 

42.00 

36,25 

Gluten  Feed  . 

43.50 

43.50 

36.50 

Gluten  Meal  . 

53.50 

51.75 

39.00 

36%  C.  S.  Meal 

48.00 

48.00 

48.00 

41%  C.  S.  Meal 

51.00 

51.00 

39.50 

43%  C.  S.  Meal 

54.00 

54.00 

43.00 

34%  0.  P.  Linseed 

45.00 

Meal  . 

55.00 

55.00 

46.00 

The  above  quotations 

are  those 

of  the  local 

Buffalo 

market  and  are  F.  0. 

B.  Tliey 

are  reported 

.  in  the 

weekly  letter  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Deiiartment  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets. 


Grape  Prices 

EPORTS  from  grape  producing  sec¬ 
tions  of  New  York  state  indicate 
that  the  market  is  weaker  in  the  Chau¬ 
tauqua  Erie  belt  than  in  the  Finger 
Lakes  region. 

In  the  Chautauqua  belt  the  F.O.B. 
price  for  Concords  had  dropped  to  $40 
at  the  last  report,  while  buyers  in  the 
Finger  Lakes  region  were  paying  up 
to  $50  for  Concords  and  Niagaras. 
Weather  has  been  ideal  for  picking. 
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Farm  News  from  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 


Many  Growers  in  the  North  Country  Are  Storing  Potatoes 


Sim  Jones’  threshing  out- 
VV  fit  is  up  Jim  Smith’s  road.  Been 
at  his  place  a  week  trying  to  get- his 
threshing  done,  and  after  wading 
around  in  the  soup  all  the  week,  that 
road  is  so  deep  they  can’t  get  out  to 
finish  the  rest  of  us.” 
This  remark  by  one 
of  our  friends  today 
typifies  the  damp 
condition  that  we 
are  in,  as  a  result  of 
the  continued  rains 
of  the  past  week. 
For  a  time  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  showers  at 
night,  then  by  morn¬ 
ing  the  sun  would 
come  out  and  some 
kinds  of  work  could 
be  carried  on  as  usual.  Lately  how¬ 
ever,  it  has  been  pouring  down  when¬ 
ever  some  clouds  would  gather. 

Potato  digging  has  been  going  on  until 
it  is  getting  pretty  well  done.  The  crop 
has  not  turned  out  as  heavy  in  many  sec¬ 
tions  as  anticipated,  the  size  being  all 
that  could  be  desired  but  not  so  many 
potatoes  in  a  hill.  This  should  have  the 
effect  of  helping  the  local  price  somewhat. 
It  has  been  as  low  as  for  some  time,  and 
a  lot  of  spuds  have  gone  into  the  cellar 
to  wait  until  the  sight  of  their  faces  and 
bright  eyes  can  coax  forth  some  more  re¬ 
luctant  sheckels,  than  at  present.  Lit¬ 
tle  rot  has  developed  as  yet. 

Much  Threshing  Not  Done 

Threshing  has  been  held  up,  both  by 
silo  filling  and  the  wet.  There  is  still 
some  grain  out  in  the  fields,  but  not  a 
great  deal  aside  from  buckwheat.  There 
is  some  buckwheat  that  has  not  been  cut 
yet  in  wet  places,  and  this  will  never 
amount  to  much.  Some  of  that  which  has 
been  cut  is  growing,  and  in  bad  shape. 
There  is  considerable  spoiled  grain  in  the 
bins  this  year.  Two  different  farmers 
that  w'e  heard  of  this  week  have  from 
1500  to  2000  bushels  of  oats  and  barley 
each  that  have  heated  or  molded  so  bad¬ 
ly,  that  they  are  taking  them  out  of  the 
granary  with  the  aid  of  picks,  and  these 
are  by  no  means  the  only  ones. 

Juniors  Celebrate  Achievement 
Day 

A  week  ago,  some  thousand  youngsters 
from  all  parts  of  Jefferson  County,  met  to 
celebrate  their  first  4-H  Club  achieve¬ 
ment  day.  It  was  certainly  an  inspiration 
to  look  around  the  auditorium  in  which 
they  held  their  meeting,  or  to  see  them 
parading  through  the  streets  later,  and 
realize  that  each  and  every  one  had  ac¬ 
complished  a  year’s  wmrk  satisfactorily. 
Eight  or  nine  years  ago  when  we  were 
all  interested  in  getting  this  type  of  work 


Central  New 

NOW  that  the  World  Series  is  over, 
the  attention  of  people  is  about 
equally  divided  between  election  and 
potato  digging.  There  seems  about  the 
same  amount  of  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  advisability  of  selling  di¬ 
rect  from  the  field  or  storing  as  be¬ 
tween  the  political  preferences.  More 
potatoes  would  be  dug  if  both  these 
questions  could  be  settled  right  now. 

There  will  be  four  bushels  of  potatoes 
apiece  for  every  person  in  the  United 
States  if  the  government  estimate  for 
this  year’s  yield  proves  correct.  That 
is  the  highest  yield  on  record.  Cornell 
University  points  out  that  in  recent 
years,  it  has  paid  best  to  sell  potatoes 
early  on  years  when  there  was  a  large 
crop.  On  nine  years  during  the  last 
twenty-six,  the  country’s  potato  crop 
bas  yielded  3.8  bushels  per  capita  and 
on  each  of  these  years  of  high  yield 
tall  selling  has  been  the  best  bet.  On 
the  years  when  there  was  less  than  3.2 
bushels  produced  per  capita,  it  has  paid 
best  to  hold  potatoes  for  a  later  mar¬ 
ket:  When  the  yield  has  been  between 
3.2  and  3.8,  gradual  selling  has  paid 
best. 

The  present  price  seems  to  run  from 
fitty  to  sixty  cents  from  the  field.  It 
costs  more  than  that  to  raise  them  and 
some  are  saying  that  they  will  not  sell 
tor  less  than  a  dollar  but  it  seems  to 
take  more  than  will  power  to  get  a 
oost  plus,  price  |or  apy  farm  produce. 


started,  we  scarcely  dared  look  far 
enough  into  the  future  to  anticipate  any 
such  gathering.  The  Deferiet  Club  won 
the  parade  prize  for  the  third  year  in 
succession. 

Will  Form  Forestry  Council 

A  Jefferson  County  forestry  council 
will  doubtless  be  formed  as  a  result  of  a 
meeting  held  on  the  11th  of  October,  at¬ 
tended  by  representatives  of  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  farm  and  civic  organizations  in  the 
county.  Speakers  were  D.  E.  Landon, 
Thousand  Island  Grange;  Bert  Johnson, 
president  of  the  Farm  Bureau ;  J.  A. 
Cope,  Cornell  Forestry  School;  Earl 
Churchill,  So.  Rutland  Grange;  W.  S. 
Gould,  Wasco  Club;  Leon  Schwertzman, 
Fish  and  Game  Club ;  and  O.  G.  Agne, 
County  Agricultural  Agent.  The  objec¬ 
tive  of  this  council  will  be  to  further  all 
steps  to  hasten  the  process  of  reforesta¬ 
tion. 

Plans  are  being  made  at  Canton  School 
of  Agriculture  for  their*annual  Farmers’ 
Week,  November  21,  22  and  23.  We  hope 
to  have  more  information  next  week  on 
this  annual  event. 


News  from  Southern  Central 
New  York 

Atrip  by  auto  through  the  five  coun¬ 
ties  of  Southern  Central  New  York 
shows  a  wide  variety  of  activities  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  Frosts  have  put  a 
stop  to  the  growth  of  most  things  in  the 
lower  valleys  of  the  Chenango  and  Sus¬ 
quehanna.  Corn  is  now  in  the  silo.  Most 
of  the  potatoes  grown  have  been  har¬ 
vested.  In  the  upper  country  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  Chenango,  Otsego  and  Madison  are 
still  hurrying  to  finish  up  their  threshing, 
fall  plowing  and  sowing  and  potato  dig¬ 
ging.  Here,  frost  has  held  off  in  many 
favored  regions,  so  that  the  pastures  are 
green  and  the  meadows  show  fine  after¬ 
growth.  These  counties,  together  with 
Cortland,  Herkimer  and  Broome,  these 
being  the  ones  visited,  give  great  atten¬ 
tion  to  dairy  farming.  We  saw  a  good 
many  herds  of  twenty  to  thirty  cows. 
The  visitor  could  almost  without  failure 
pick  out  the  farms  where  this  industry 
takes  the  lead,  because  the  houses  and 
buildings  are  better  kept  up  and  general 
conditions  more  favorable.  On  many 
farms  we  passed,  the  buildings  have  late¬ 
ly  been  painted  or  are  now  in  process  of 
painting.  One  who  takes  a  trip  through 
this  heart  of  Dairymen’s  League  territory 
can  scarcely  come  back  without  having 
more  faith  in  dairying  as  a  means  of 
income. 

Few  fields  of  State  corn  are  to  be  found 
in  Broome  County  this  year.  A  little 
way  north  of  us,  however,  one  may  see 
some  very  good  fields.  Husking  has  not 
yet  begun. 

Apples  are  a  poor  crop  this  year  in  our 
part  of  the  world.  We  are  hoping  for 


York  Notes 

Perhaps  the  greatest  factor  of  uncer¬ 
tainty  is  how  much  rot  in  storage  may 
be  expected  as  a  result  of  the  heavy 
infection  of  late  blight,  and  the  effect 
that  heavy  rot  may  have  on  later 
prices. 

The  month  of  September  was  one  of 
the  driest  in  many  years.  The  average 
normal  rainfall  for  New  York  State  is 
3.54  inches  but  this  September  it  was 
about  an  inch  short  of  that.  While 
some  parts  of  the  state  had  more  rain 
than  usual,  notably  the  lower  Hudson 
Valley,  the  eastern  Catskills  and  Long 
Island,  central  and  southern  counties 
of  New  York  State  had  a  real  drought. 
Binghamton  had  2  inches  less  than  nor¬ 
mal;  Alfred  had  2.06,  and  Norwich  had 
2.86  inches  less  than  normal.  Around 
the  Finger  Lakes,  the  rainfall  was  1.55 
inches  below  normal.  The  two  striking 
things  about  it  is  the  extreme  drought 
in  some  sections  and  the  very  great 
difference  in  the  amount  of  rain  that 
fell  in  places  scarcely  a  hundred  miles 
apart. 

We  have  had  quite  a  time  getting 
everybody  registered  to  vote.  We  have 
had  a  campaign  to  get  everybody  to 
vote  one  way  or  the  other  but  it’s  prov¬ 
ing  easier  to  forget  the  fellow  who  is 
apt  to  vote  “the  other”.  When  Ned 
Arnold  came  down  to  register  for  the 
first  time,  somebody  said  he  was  not 
twenty-one  yet  but  Ned’s  father  said 
he  knew  he  was  because  he  had  had 
the  seven  year  itch  three  times. — C.  T. 


W.  /.  Roe 


better  things  another  year.  Potatoes  are 
not  turning  out  very  well,  and  yet  the 
price  is  low,  ranging  around  a  dollar. 

Prices  for  eggs  have  held  up  fine  this 
'  season,  and  at  present  58  to  60  cents  are 
the  ruling  figures. 

An  unusual  number  of  farms  have  been 
sold  for  taxes  this  year.  A  good  many 
redemptions  are  being  noted,  however, 
for  which  we  are  thankful. — E.  L.  V. 


White  Leghorns  Win  Farm- 
ingdale  Contest 

The  6th  annual  New  York  State 
Egg  Laying  Contest  at  Farming- 
dale,  Long  Island  recently  closed.  The 
contest  was  won  by  a  pen  of  White 
Leghorns  owned  by  Warren  Farms  of 
Webster  Groves,  Missouri.  This  pen 
laid  a  total  of  2,257  eggs  in  the  51 
weeks  of  the  contest.  This  is  a  mar¬ 
gin  of  95  eggs  over  the  second  highest 
pen  entered  by  Meadow  Lawn  Poultry 
Farm  of  Dayton,  Ohio.  The  winning 
pens  of  other  breeds  are:  Robert  C. 
Cobb,  Barred  Rocks,  which  placed 
fifteenth  in  the  contest;  E.  A.  Hirt’s 
White  Rocks,  which  placed  nineteenth, 
and  Byron  Pepper’s  entry  of  White 
Wyandottes,  which  was  the  winner  in 
the  Wyandotte  class. 


New  York  County  Notes 

Cattaraugus  County  — Many  of  the 
granges  of  the  county  are  celebrating  the 
bounteous  harvest  season  with  dinners 
and  special  suppers  followed  by  appro¬ 
priate  programs.  Outside  speakers  and 
invited  guests  are  present  at  many  of 
them.  The  fall  work  on  most  farms'  is 
nearly  completed  and  plowing  is  now  m 
order.  Many  grange  patrons  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  attend  the  National  Grange  Ses¬ 
sion  at  Washington,  D.  C.  the  3rd  week 
in  November.  W.  H.  Shipherd  Randolph 
is  in  charge  of  chartering  a  bus  to  take 
twenty-five  persons  at  $8  per  head  for  the 
round  trip.  The  bus  is  to  be  used  for 
sight-seeing  there. — Mrs.  M.  M.  S. 

Allegany  County  — We  have  been 
having  beautiful  autumn  weather,  with 
a  temperature  of  87  degrees  on 
October  11th  which  broke  all  records 
for  that  date.  Rural  schools  are 
closed  and  potato  digging  is  on  in  earn¬ 
est;  $1.00  per  three  bushels  being  the 
present  market  price.  Cows  are  high, 
$150  for  good  dairy  animals. 

The  annual  hunting  barrage  opened 
Monday  with  the  beginning  of  the  squir¬ 
rel  season.  As  yet  no  casualties  have 
been  reported.  A  big  black  bear,  pre¬ 
sumably  from  the  Pennsylvania  woods 
visited  an  apiary  on  the  George  Burdick 
farm  in  Genesee  township  recently  and 
ate  17  pounds  of  honey.  The  following 
night  a  watch  was  kept  but  the  bear 
failed  to  appear.  Mr.  Burdick  has  a  rep¬ 
utation  for  selling  first  class  honey  and 
bruin  got  a  real  sample.  Deer  have  been 
seen  in  various  parts  of  the  'county  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year.  There  is  some  talk 
that  the  state  will  purchase  lands  around 
Swain  for  a  forest  preserve  including 
Bailey  Flats,  Rattlesnake  Hill  and  Honey 
Gully.  Much  of  this  region  is  still  in  a 
primitive  state  and  now  in  its  autumn 
dress  it  is  at  its  best. — Mrs.  O.  H. 

Columbia  County  — W  arm  pleasant 
weather  has  enabled  the  fruit  growers 
to  harvest  the  crop  successfully.  The 
gathering  of  the  cider  apples  seems  to  be 
the  principal  work  at  present.  Apples, 
Baldwin  U.  S.  Grade  No.  1  2%  inch  $1.25, 
King  $1.50,  R.  I.  Greenings  $1.60;  Pears 
per  basket,  Bartlett  $2.50,  Seckel  $3.00, 
Yellow  onions  are  $2.50  for  100  pound 
sack,  tomatoes  12  quart  basket  $1.00. 

The  superintendent  of  grounds  at  Vas- 
sar  gave  an  address  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Germantown  Garden  Club.  Mr.  Downes 
is  a  graduate  of  Kew  Gardens,  England. 
The  Grange  at  Livingston  awarded 
‘‘Achievement  Day”  prizes.  William  Rif- 
enburgh  won  first  prize  for  biggest  pump¬ 
kin,  Lockwood  Bros,  won  special  prize 
for  calf  and  lamb.  At  Copake  Grange 
Hall  prizes  were  awarded  to  boys  and 
girls  of  Copake  4-H  club.  Benedict  Ack¬ 
ley  won  first  prize  in  poultry.  Florence 
Kurtz  was  awarded  first  prize  for  can¬ 
ning  at  County  Fair,  Great  Barrington, 
Mass. — Mrs,  C.  V.  H. 

Sullivan  County  — The  weather  has 
been  ideal  for  five  weeks.  Farmers  are 
getting  their  fall  work  finished  up  in 
good  shape.  Pigs  are  selling  from  17  to 
20  cents  a  pound,  'butter  is  45  to  50  cents 


per  pound,  meal  $2.45  per  cwt,,  oats  2^^ 
bushel  for  $1.80,  Apples  are  a  fair  crop, 
many  are  having  cider  made  up.  Men 
are  very  busy  working  roads  and  build¬ 
ing  bridges  that  were  washed  away  by 
the  food  of  August  26th. — P.  E. 

Steuben  County  —Pine  fall  weather 
since  October  1.  Potato  digging  well  ad¬ 
vanced  and  is  a  disappointing  job,  both 
as  to  yield  and  price.  A  few  good  crops 
are  reported  but  many  will  run  under  100 
bushels  per  acre  and  tubers  small  in  size. 
The  apple  crop  in  this  vicinity  is  very 
light. — H.  I.  D. 

Washington  County  — J-  S.  Petteys 
of  Easton  sold  his  apples  from  the  or¬ 
chard  to  Dr.  Bullard  of  Schylerville. 
Apples  are  a  light  crop  in  this  locality. 
A  farm  bureau  committee  meeting  of 
Washington  County  was  held  at  H.  V. 
Bumps,  October  18.  Manager  C.  M. 
Slack  was  present  also  Mr.  Kelsey,  as¬ 
sistant  state  manager.  Plans  were  out¬ 
lined  for  the  coming  year.  Dogs  are 
making  havoc  with  several  flocks  of 
sheep,  especially  near  the  village  of  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Potato  market  is  dull,  eggs  55  to 
60  cents,  pullet  eggs  35  cents  a  dozen. — 
H.  C.  C. 

Saratoga  County— The  weather  is  very 
warm  for  this  season.  Potato  digging  is 
nearly  completed,  price  about  $1.00  per 
bushel  but  dealers  are  not  anxious  to 
buy.  Fair  yield  in  most  places.  Not 
much  plowing  is  being  done  yet  as  the 
clay  fields  are  very  dry  and  hard  to  plow. 
Farmers  are  hoping  for  a  nice  rain.  Not 
much  rye  sown.  Much  manure  is  being 
drawn  on  meadows  and  on  fields  to  be 
plowed.  More  excitement  over  election 
than  in  any  recent  year.  Farmers’  but¬ 
ter  about  50  cents  per  pound,  eggs  from 
50  to  60  cents  per  dozen  and  scarce. — 
Mrs.  L.  W.  P. 


Notes  from  Pennsylvania 

The  weather  the  past  season  has 
been  exceedingly  wet  in  most  all 
parts  but  here,  in  western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  the  past  two  weeks  we  have  had 
very  little  rain.  Farmers  are  anxious 
for  the  good  weather  to  continue  as 
there  is  still  much  work  to  be  done  in 
cleaning  up  the  harvest.  Perhaps  this 
is  one  of  the  very  latest  hay  harvests 
that  we  have  ever  had  here  as  the  hay¬ 
ing  on  some  farms  is  just  barely  com¬ 
pleted.  In  fact,  one  belated  farmer 
even  was  mowing  today  and  it  was  not 
second  crop  clover  but  the  first  cutting 
of  timothy  and  red  top.  Needless  to 
say,  it  was  not  very  valuable.  There 
is  some  second  crop  of  clover  now 
being  put  up  and  so  far  it  is  going  up 
in  good  shape.  There  seems  to  be  an 
a.bundance  of  hay  everywhere  and 
barns  are  full  and  in  many  cases  there 
was  more  hay  than  could  be  stored  in 
the  barns. 

The  wheat  crop  has  been  a  fair  one 
and  while  not  a  great  quantity  has 
been  threshed,  it  has  turned  out  fair. 
There  are  a  number  of  farmers  here 
now  raising  a  little  spring  wheat 
which  is  something  new  for  this  sec¬ 
tion  and  it  has  yielded  fully  as  well  as 
the  winter  wheat.  There  is  not  as 
large  an  acreage  of  wheat  sown  in 
Western  Pennsylvania  now  as  there 
was  several  years  ago. 

The  potato  crop  here  is  somewhat 
of  a  gamble  just  at  this  time.  The 
sprayed  fields  look  good  and  will  most¬ 
ly  all  produce  a  good  crop.  The  un¬ 
sprayed  fields  and  especially  those  that 
were  very  late  planted  ( and  there  were 
many  of  this  kind)  are  very  discourag¬ 
ing  looking.  They  are  now  starting 
to  blight  and  some  of  them  are  already 
dead  and  many  other  fields  are  dying 
and  this  means  that  these  fields  will 
not  produce  one-fourth  of  a  crop  and 
in  fact  some  of  them  will  not  produce 

very  much  of  anything. 

«  «  « 

Cumberland  County  — We  are  having 
very  warm  and  pleasant  weather  at 
present.  _We  have  had  some  cold  weather 
for  about  ’a  week,  no  killing  frosts  so  far. 
Corn  is  nearly  all  harvested,  very  irregu- 
ular  yields.  In  the  fields  where  the 
ground  is  high  it  is  good  but  where  it  is 
low  very  poor.  Silo  filling  is  done.  Seed¬ 
ing  for  wheat  is  finished.  Wheat  came 
up  very  nicely.  Apples  are  a  small  crop 
here.  Not  much  change  in  the  market. 
Eggs  are '  scarce  and  high  at  50  cents. 
Not  much  corn  husked  yet.  Laborers 
demand  big  -wages  and  refuse  to  work 
for  less.  Corn  was  badly  tangled. — 
J.  B.  K. 
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The  Age  of  Plenty  and  the  Curse  of  Surplus 


{Continued  from  Page  3) 
some  growers  are  hoping  that  blight 
will  come  along  and  strike  the  other 
fellow’s  crop  so  that  his  own  will  be 
saleable.  The  inventive  genius  of 
mankind  and  our  skill  in  production 
have  become  so  great  that  distribution 
is  deadlocked.  We  consider  it  the 
special  prerogative  of  agricultural 
man  to  feed  the  hungry  and  clothe  the 
naked  but  so  efficient  in  over  pro¬ 
duction  have  we  become  that  the  only 
way  to  get  shirts  on  to  naked  backs 
is  to  grow  less  cotton!  The  only  way 
to  get  hungry  bellies  filled  three  times 
a  day  is  to  produce  less  food!  Sounds 
like  a  lot  of  nonsense  and  so  it  is. 

The  October  Farm  Journal  pictures 
the  Farm  Surplus  as  a  prehistoric 
monster  devouring  the  land.  A  mon¬ 
ster  only  to  be  destroyed  by  the  big 
Bertha  of  High  Farm  Tariffs!  To  such 
an  impasse  has  our  economic  system 
come  that  the  plenty  which-  our  par¬ 
ents  prayed  for  has  become  a  surplus 
which  looks  like  smothering  us.  Is 
there  a  solution  to  this  problem?  Is  it 
to  be  found  in  the  programs  of  the 
political  parties?  Is  it  in  tariffs,  or 
cooperation  or  may  it  perchance  be 
found  hiding  within  the  policies  of  cen¬ 
tralized  finance? 

For  those  of  us  who  are  only  chil- 
r 


dren  in  the  sphere  of  economics  it  con¬ 
stitutes  a  piece  of  pure  nerve,  to  dabble 
in  questions  of  surplus,  finance,  distri¬ 
bution  and  consumption.  But  what 
are  we  to  do  ?  The  high  priests  of 
economics  make  no  attempt  to  explain 
the  causes  to  us.  They  issue  daily 
price  reports,  they  chart  the  course 
of  market  fluctuations  and  make  wise 
deductions  as  to  the  trends  which  we 
may  look  for  if-if-if-if  nothing  happens 
to  deflect  the  trend! 

It  is  therefore  left  to  the  babes  and 
sucklings  to  perfect  the  praise  or  other¬ 
wise  of  this  deadlocked  system.  We 
may  discover  no  solution  but  we  may 
find  where  the  problem  is  at.  Earlier 
in  the  story,  the  hint  was  dropped  that 
perhaps  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
surplus  might  be  found  “hiding  within 
the  policies  of  centralized  finance.” 
Now  let  it  be  known  that  our  respect 
for  the  banks  and  the  bankers  is  as 
sound  as  anybody’s.  If  we  locate  the 
mastery  of  our  problem  within  their 
sphere  of  influence,  we  are  granting 
to  them  the  actual  rulership  of  our 
lives  and  fortunes. 

Most  bankers  know  already  that  the 
life  of  the  community  depends  upon 
them  and  so  why  begrudge  them  the 
honor  which  is  their  due  and  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  which  goes  with  it?  Fur¬ 


thermore,  we  cannot  get  out  of  our 
trouble  without  reference  to  them  and 
without  their  help,  therefore  co¬ 
operation  with  them  should  be  sought. 
With  these  few  remarks  let  us  proceed 
with  our  analysis.  We  have  seen  and 
all  do  now  fully  realize  that  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  production  both  industrial 
and  agricultural  are  practically  unlim¬ 
ited.  Our  race  is  no  longer  poor,  we 
have  so  much  wealth  and  potential 
wealth  that  its  volume  has  grown  be¬ 
yond  all  possibility  of  our  use  and  we 
don’t  know  what  to  do  with  it.  Mass 
production  and  modern  agricultural 
methods  are  capable  of  supplying  all 
our  needs  and  more  besides  and  it  is  a 
question  if  we  haven’t  proceeded  too  far 
already  along  these  lines  of  efficiency 
and  labor  saving.  Unemployment  is 
already  a  major  problem  in  most  coun¬ 
tries. 

Now  the  money  which  we  use  sets 
a  limit  to  consumption  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  “As  our  ability  to  produce  has 
increased,  how  does  it  come  about  that 
our  ability  to  consume  has  failed  to 
keep  up  with  it?  Around  the  subject 
of  economics,  there  is  a  dark  cloud 
cast.  This  dark  cloud  is  composed  of 
much  that  smells  like  superstition 
yet  economics  passes  for  a  science  and 
banking  is  a  holy  thing.  To  question 


This 


Goodrich 


Giant  Farmer 

kicks  and  scuffs  with  the 
strength  of  a  hundred  men 


KICK-SCUFF-KICK!  ...  If 
you  kept  doing  that  against  a 
stone  wall,  you’d  soon  tear  the  heart 
out  of  your  rubber  boots  or  overshoes. 
Yet  far  severer  is  the  wear  given  by 
our  battery  of  testing  machines. 

One  machine  takes  a  piece  of  the 
rubber  that  goes  into  the  sole.  Rub 
— rub — rub!  At  terrific  speed,  it 
determines  how  the  rubber  stands 
friction. 

Str-r-r-etch!  Another  machine 
tests  the  leg-rubber  by  stretching  it 
past  the  danger  point.  Snap!  The 
rubber  must  snap  back  at  just  the 
right  place  to  prove  it  is  both  elastic 
and  strong. 

Twist  —  bend  —  twist!  A  third 
machine  tests  the  toe  and  instep  rub¬ 
ber  more  in  ten  minutes  than  you 
would  in  ten  months. 

In  a  few  hours,  tests  equal  to  many 
months  of  hardest  wear  are  given  to 


samples  of  every  lot  of  material  that 
goes  into  the  different  parts  of  our 
boots  and  overshoes. 

You’d  be  amazed  at  these  tests. 
It’s  as  if  a  “giant  farmer”  put  on  a 
pair  of  Goodrich  overshoes  or  boots 
and — as  he  strode  through  the  brush 
— kicked  and  scuffed  with  the  strength 
of  a  hundred  men. 

4 

These  tests  assure  you  of  good  value 
when  you  buy  Goodrich  footwear. 
Look  for  the  name  Goodrich.  It  is 
plainly  stamped  on  all  our  boots, 
overshoes  and  imbbers — the  honor 
mark  of  a  great  company. 

From  sturdy  boots,  overshoes  and 
work-rubbers  for  men  and  boys  to 
dainty  stylish  Zippers  and  rubbers  for 
women  and  girls,  the  Goodrich  line  of 
tested  rubber  footwear  meets  the 
needs  of  every  member  of  your  fam¬ 
ily.  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber 
Company,  Akron,  Ohio. 


Goodrich 

RUBBER.  FOOTWEAR  FOR.  EVERY  MEMBER.  OF  THE  FAMILY 


A  favorite  with  farmers 
this  brown  Goodrich 
boot  with  white  sole. 
Sizes,  boys’  to  men’s. 
All  lengths,  knee  to  hip. 


This  sturdy  Norka  comes  in 
black  with  white  or  brown  sole. 
Unrivaled  for  heavy  wear. 


These  strong,  comfortable 
all-rubber  overshoes  come 
in  all  sizes  with  4,  S  or  6 
buckles. 


American  Agriculturist,  November  3,  1928 
any  of  its  principles  is  to  be  adju(|ged 
infidel  and  fanatic  but  now  listen.'  It 
has  always  been  considered  proper 
to  finance  production  because  ca¬ 
pacity  to  produce  goods  seemed  suf¬ 
ficient  grounds  upon  which  to  issue 
credit.  Now  credit  is  a  subtle  thing. 
Every  issue  of  credit  becomes  a  bank 
deposit  and  as  such  looks  like  some¬ 
thing,  however,  flimsy  may  have  been 
its  origin.  Bank  deposits  constitute 
purchasing  power  and  thus  credit  is 
the  basis  of  the  currency  whether  it 
be  bills  or  metal  or  checks.  Now  there 
is  really  a  dual  purpose  in  all  economic 
life.  In  spite  of  all  the  advice  to  save 
what  we  earn  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  consumption  to  go  hand  in  hand 
with  production.  We  forget  that  pro¬ 
duction  has  no  other  object,  in  reality, 
than  to  be  consumed.  Heretical  as  it 
may  sound,  it  is  just  as  necessary  to 
finance  consumption  as  it  is  to  finance 
production.  In  fact  it  goes  almost 
without  saying  that  prosperity  is  im¬ 
possible  without  a  balance  of  the  two. 
Put  plainly,  this  means  that  spending 
power  must  equal  production.  In  other 
words  salaries  and  wages  and  returns 
to  the  farmer  should  equal  total  pro¬ 
duction.  Here  is  where  our  financial 
system  is  deadlocked,  yet  it  is  the  high 
standard  of  American  living  that 
makes  things  so  much  easier  here  than 
in  Europe.  With  every  increase  in  our 
ability  to  produce,  our  real  credit  is 
increased  but  not  so  our  financial  or 
money  credit. 

Total  purchasing  power  does  not 
equal  total  production  and  as  our 
ability  to  produce  has  increased  there 
has  not  been  a  corresponding  increase 
in  our  ability  to  consume,  instead,  a 
fear  of  something  has  developed  which 
resulted,  in  1920,  in  the  most  drastic 
reduction  of  purchasing  power  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  Deflation  is  not 
a  natural  phenomenon  like  a  tornado 
although  it  has  much  the  same  effects. 
It  is  the  withdrawal  of  credit,  the  re¬ 
duction  of  bank  deposits,  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  purchasing  power  and  this  is 
the  definite  act  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  in  whom  our  trust  reposes.  It 
is  the  function  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  manage  our  credit  and  our 
currency  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
entire  people. 

We  said  above  something  about  fi¬ 
nancing  consumption  which  of  course 
sounds  like  a  lot  of  poppycock  until 
you  come  to  realize  that  a  lot  of  this 
is  going  on  today  and  on  the  strength 
of  it  industry  is  kept  from  slackening 
its  production.  As  examples  of  con¬ 
sumer  credits  reference  is  hereby  made 
to  all  that  useful  paraphernalia  to  be 
found  in  every  home,  the  radio  set,  the 
kitchen  cabinet,  the  furniture,  the  auto¬ 
mobile  and  even  the  house  itself,  all  of 
which  is  being  consumed  on  the  sup¬ 
position  of  the  consumer’s  ability  to 
pay.  There  is  room,  in  our  own  coun¬ 
try,  for  the  utilization  of  most,  if  not 
all,  of  the  surplus.  More  shirts,  (how 
many  could  you  use  dear  reader  ? )  for 
many  more  suits  of  clothes,  (we  all 
could  be  better  dressed  to  advantage), 
more  dairy  products,  beef,  mutton, 
fruit,  vegetables  and  fish.  What  sense 
is  there  of  picturing  this  God  given  age 
of  plenty  as  though  “Surplus”  were  a 
prehistoric  monster  devouring  the 
land? 

If  a  proposal  were  made  to  issue 
billions  of  dollars  of  credits  to  some 
European  country,  for  the  purchase  of 
our  surplus,  what  is  that,  in  reality, 
but  the  issue  of  consumer  credit  ?  K 
is  the  financing  of  consumption. 
Whether  done  at  home  or  abroad  the 
effect  is  the  same,  it  helps  consumption 
to  keep  up  with  production.  It  is  in- 
cidently  inflation  and  as  such  would 
raise  prices,  unless  our  economists  and 
financiers  showed  themselves  to  be 
masters  of  the  situation  instead  of  only 
the  creatures  of  economic  circum¬ 
stance. 

What  is  needed  today  is  a  com¬ 
munity  dividend  sufficient  to  make  the 
home  market  capable  of  absorbing 
total  production.  Such  a  dividend 
should  be  based,  not  upon  mankinds 
ability  to  live  on  little  or  nothing,  but 
upon  the  inventive  and  productive 
genius  of  the  American  people,  which, 
renders  them  capable  of  buckling 
and  producing  anything  that  niay  h 
needed  in  any  quantity.  We’ve  got  t 
“goods”  all  we  lack  are  tokens  of  ex¬ 
change  to  enable  us  to  deliver  them. 
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Read  What 


Former  Governor  Frank  O.  Lowden 


Thinks  of 


Alanson  B.  Houghton 

Republican  Candidate  for  United  States  Senator 


‘‘October  15,  1928. 

My  dear  Mr.  Houghton: — 

I  am  very  happy  over  your  nomination  for  the  Senate.  I  have  followed  your 
career  closely  ever  since  you  were  a  Representative  in  Congress.  I  recall  that  I  had 
several  meetings  with  you  then  and  I  was  tremendously  impressed  by  the  depth 
of  your  understanding  and  the  breadth  of  your  vision.  I  have  been  very  proud  of 
your  eminent  career  in  diplomacy  at  a  most  critical  time.  You  accomplished 
more  I  think  during  your  ambassadorship  to  Germany  than  any  other  man  in 
our  entire  service  could  have  accomplished,  to  the  vast  benefit  of  both  Germany 
and  the  United  States.  With  your  conspicuous  services  as  American  Ambassador 
to  the  Court  of  St.  James  all  the  world  is  familiar.  While  you  never  forgot  the 
amenities  due  from  the  representatives  of  a  foreign  government  to  another,  you 
never  for  a  moment  forgot  that  you  were  representing  the  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  several  visits  with  you  at  Kansas  City  during  the  recent 
Convention.  I  was  surprised  and  delighted  with  your  familiarity  with  the  farm 
problem  and  your  frank  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  farmer  at  present  was 
at  an  immense  economic  disadvantage  with  other  groups,  and  that  you  were 
eager  to  do  what  you  could  to  remove  the  economic  handicaps  under  which  the 
farmers  at  present  are  suffering.  You  were  not  afraid  to  espouse  whatever  meas¬ 
ures  might  be  needed  to  remove  the  farmers’  economic  handicap.  I  believe  that 
if  you  were  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  you  would  concern  yourself,  not 
passively  but  aggressively,  in  this  great  problem  and  that  your  conscience  would 
not  be  satisfied  until  you  had  employed  all  your  abilities  and  all  your  efforts 
towards  bringing  about  a  solution  of  the  problem. 

With  high  regard,  I  am 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  FRANK  O.  LOWDEN. 

Hon.  Alanson  B.  Houghton, 

Corning,  N.  Y.” 


The  Farmer  Needs  Houghton  in  the  United  States  Senate 

Vote  for  Alanson  B.  Houghton 

and  the  Whole  Republican  Ticket 
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Any  Mi  race  Set 
cr  complete  out¬ 
fit  sent  ^ 


BBOw' 


GetOurSENDNOMCNIY 
9"' Anniversary  Cffer 


^N  EmOWfes.  tatest 

Powerful^  New 


IPACFORY  PIRIICIES 


SAVE  5011 


Choice  of  Cabinets 
AC  or  Battery  Sets 


Riclily  de- 


Grscefal  Spinet 
coneole,  senu- 
ine  wainnt. 
Chotceof  speak¬ 
ers.  Also  comes 
In  Radio>Phono- 
srapb  Oomb’n. 


A  Le*Bo7  Con¬ 
sole  that  costa 
little.  Dynamic 
Power  Speaker. 


Popular  loexpen- 
siTe  combina¬ 
tion.  Set  on  table 
speaker. 


New  -  type  arm¬ 
chair  console  of 

Senoine  walnut— 
itest  speakers. 


Electric 

AC-8 

$7150 


Cathedral  Toned,  Super  Selective,  Long  Distance  Getters 

Battery  or  Electric  AC  Sets 

‘T'NJOY  any  Miraco  30  days  in  your 
J-^home.  Return  everything,  our  expense, 
unless  delighted  YOUR  VERDICT 
FINAL.  Send  for  latest  catalog  and 
Amazing  Special  Wholesale  Price  Offer. 

America’s  big,  old,  reliable  Radio  Cor¬ 
poration  springs  its  9th  annual  sensation! 

Latest  shield^  1-dial,  Super-powered, 
hum-free  Electric  AC  and  newest  battery 
sets  of  finest  construction  and  costliest 
features  at  astounding  low  factory  prices. 

Compare  with  radios  at  2  to  4  times  the  price — 
unless  your  Miraco  proves  itself  the  MOST  SELEC¬ 
TIVE,  RICHEST,  CLEAREST  TONED  and 
MOST  POWERFUL  DISTANCE  GETTER, dpn’t 
buy!  Miracoshave  phonograph  pick-up  connection. 

Delighted  thousands  report  programs  from  Coast 
to  Coast,  Canada,  Cuba,  Mexico,  with  magnificent 
clear,  cathedral  tone.  3  year  guarantee  on  each  set. 

Choice  of  beautiful  consoles,  metal  or  wood  table 
cabinets,  latest  dynamic  power  sjieakers,  radio- 
phonogranh  combinations.  _ 

Insure  complete  satisfaction,  save  or  make  much 
money — deal  direct  with  a  big  old  maker  of  fine 
radios — 9th  successful  year.  Get  amazing  offer! 

MIDWEST  RADIO  CXIRFN.  454-TN  Miraco  Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG.  AMAZING  SPECIAL  FACTORY  OFFER, 
TESTIMONY  OF  NEARBY  OSERS-All  the  proof  you  want-of  OOP 
honesty,  fairneee,  sise.  financial  intefirrity,  radio  ex^rienee  and  tee 
performaince  of  our  sets — including  AdiszId^  Factory  Offer— -sent  witD 
catatoff. 


Electric 

AC-9 

$8375 


Big 

Discounts 

and 

Exclusive  Ter¬ 
ritory  to  User- 
AgreDts  on  Bat¬ 
tery  orAC  EHec- 
trlc  Outfits 


MIDWEST  RADIO  CORP’N 

9th  Successful  Year 
454-TN  Miraco  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

WITHOUT  OBLIGATION,  send  free  catalog,  Amazina 
Special  Factory  Offer,  testimony  of  nsuby  lusrs,  etc.  □User  □Agent  Q  Dealet 

‘  NAME 
ADDRESS 


THIS  COUPON 
IS  NOT 
AN  ORDER 


POST  YOUR  FARM-KEEP  TRESPASSERS  OFF 

Designed  to  cover  legal  requirements  in 
NEW  YORK,  NEW  JERSEY  and  PENNSYLVANIA 

have  had  a  new  supply  of  trespass  signs  made  up.  This  time  they 
are  of  extra  heavy  linen  on  which  the  lettering  is  printed  directly. 
There  is  no  card  facing  to  be  water-soaked  by  the  rain  and  blown  away 
by  the  wind.  We  have  had  these  new  signs  made  up  of  extra  heavy  ma¬ 
terial  because  severe  storms  will  tear  and  otherwise  make  useless  a 
lighter  constructed  material.  We  unreservedly  advise  farmers  to  post 
their  land  and  the  notices  we  have  prepared  comply  in  all  respects  with 
the  law.  The  price  to  subscribers  is  95  cents  a  dozen,  the  same  rate 
applying  to  larger  quantities. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  461  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City 


READER’S  ORDER  FOR  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

Rates  Only  7  Cents  A  Word  Per  Insertion 
American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


Gentlemen;  Kindly  classify  and  insert  my  advertisement  of  . 

words  to  appear  .  times  in  your  paper.  Enclosed  find  remittance 

of  $ .  to  pay  for  advertisement,  which  reads  as  follows: 


NAME  . 

ADDRESS  . - . 

Bank  Reference  . . . 

For  only  7  cents  a  word  you  can  place  your  story  of  your  wants  or  what 
you  have  to  sell  in  nearly  150,000  homes. 


American  Agriculturist,  November  3,  1048 


Boys  and  Girls  Win  Recog¬ 
nition  at  Dairy  Show 

{Continued  from  Page  11) 
showman  and  Charles  Goodwin  of  Gil¬ 
bert,  N.  Y.  the  best  Brown  Swiss 
showman. 

In  the  class  of  Guernsey  heifers  up 
to  and  including  junior  yearlings,  sec¬ 
ond  prize  went  to  Olin  Phillips  of  Rock¬ 
dale,  N.  Y.  Helen  Strickland  of  Camil- 
lus,  N.  Y.  was  also  a  winner  in  this 
class. 

In  the  Guernsey  senior  yearling 
heifers,  Albert  H.  Huff  of  Genoa,  N.  Y. 
won  third. 

In  the  4-H  Club  department  Holstein 
heifers  up  to  and  including  junior 
yearling,  Russell  B.  Hill  of  Spencer- 
port,  N.  Y.  won  second.  Fourth  place 
in  this  same  class  was  won  by  George 
Setter  of  Bradford,  N.  Y. 

In  the  Ayrshire  awards  of  the  4-H 
Club  department,  Herbert  Putman  of 
Gouverneur,  N.  Y.  won  first  place  for 
heifers  up  to  and  including  junior 
yearlings.  Wendell  Wicks  or  Oxbow, 
N.  Y.  was  second  in  this  class.  In  the 
Ayrshire  senior  yearling  heifers,  Lor¬ 
etta  M.  Clark,  one  of  New  York’s  Club 
girls  of  Potsdam  won  first.  In  Ayr¬ 
shire  heifers  or  cows  two  years  old, 
first  place  went  to  Wendell  Wicks  of 
Oxbow,  N.  Y. 

In  the  Brown  Swiss  awards,  first 
place  for  heifers  up  to  and  including 
junior  yearlings,  went  to  Clyde  Kirk 
of  Adams,  N.  Y.  For  the  best  Brown 
Swiss  senior  yearling  heifer,  first  place 
went  to  Charlie  Goodwin,  Gilbert,  N.  Y. 

For  the  best  group  of  five  Ayrshire 
calves,  first  place  went  to  New  York 
state.  New  York  also  won  third  for 
the  best  group  of  Jerseys.  She  also 
won  third  place  for  the  best  group  of 
Guernseys  and  came  right  back  and 
repeated  by  winning  third  place  in  this 
class  for  the  best  group  of  Holsteins. 
— L.  A.  N. 


Marketing  Tin  and  Lead  Foil 

“Can  you  advise  me  if  there  is  any  sale 
for  tin-foil  or  lead-foil,  how  it  can  be  told 
apart,  about  what  each  is  worth,  and 
where  it  can  be  sold?” — R.  W.,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

Yes,  tin-foil  especially  finds  a  very 
ready  market  at  prices  from  25 
cents  per  pound  up,  depending  on  the 
quantity  and  quality,  nearness  to 
wholesale  markets,  and  so  on.  Very 
little  tin-foil  is  now  used  as  compared 
with  several  years  ago,  lead-foil  and 
transparent  cellulose  coatings  taking 
its  place.  Lead-foil  can  also  be  sold, 
but  its  value  is  very  small,  usually 
around  three  or  four  cents  per  pound. 

The  common  way  of  telling  whether 
it  is  tin  or  lead-foil  is  to  roll  one  cor¬ 
ner  into  a  little  pencil  and  marking 
with  it  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper.  If 
it  makes  a  dark  mark  it  is  lead;  if  not, 
probably  it  is  tin.  Either  of  these  can 
be  sold  through  any  junk  dealer,  or 
your  local  druggist  or  hardware  dealer 
can  probably  give  you  the  names  of 
special  dealers  in  these  products. — 
I.  W.  D. 


Right  Temperature  for 
Scalding  Hogs 

What  is  the  right  temperature  for  the 
water  for  scalding  hogs?  Can  you  get 
better  results  by  using  a  thermometer 
to  see  that  the  water  is  just  hot  enough? 

G.  P.  L.,  New  York  . 

Best  result  are  secured  when  the 
water  is  150  F.  If  the  water  is 
much  hotter  the  hair  is  likely  to  set, 
causing  trouble.  A  thermometer  is 
the  best  way  to  determine  the  right 
temperature.  However,  the  tempera¬ 
ture  will  be  about  right  if  one  bucket 
of  cold  water  is  added  to  half  a  bar¬ 
rel  of  boiling  water.  Another  rule 
for  telling  the  right  temperature  is  to 
dip  your  finger  in  the  water  three 
times  in  rapid  succession.  It  should 
be  as  hot  as  you  can  stand  the  third 
time.  If  you  cannot  stand  it  the  third 
'toi;y'iaX)ti:  rlguon'^  gnoiJB  ad 


When  in 


Chicago 

Stop  at  the 

MORRISON 

HOTEL 

Tallest  in  the  World 
46  Stories  High 


The  ‘‘t^ew  Siforrtsott,  when  completed, 
will  be  the  largest  and  tallest  hotel  in 
the  world,  containing  3,400  rooms 


Closest  in  the  city  to  offices, 
theatres,  stores  and 
railroad  stations 

Rooms  $2.50  up 

all  outside,  each  with 
bath,  running  ice  water 
and  Servidor 

FIXED  PRICE  MEALS 

Club  Breakfast  ....  35c  to  75c 
Business  Men’s  Luncheon  .  .  .  80c 
Table  D’Hote  Dinner  ....  $1.25 

Garage  privileges  for  every  guest 


I 


ORRISON  HOTE 


tme  motel  of  perfect  service 

TERRACE  CARDEN  nssSkliaAin' 

CLARIS  AND  MAOISOM  STREETS 

CHICifivCO 


Ottawa  Log  Saw 


%BEAIEST  OFFER 
even  MAoe 


.  tHjrS  THiS 

I  OTTAWA  . 

'  TOtrO/lJC  fOR  ivti 


M  Air  A  Mam  f  Wood  Is  valoable.  Saw  15  to 
.  PwOuCjT o  20  cords  a  day.  Does  moro 

jthan  10  men.  Ottawa  easily  operated  by  man  or  boy. 
w— ^  Palls  trees  —  saws  limbs.  Use  4-hp.  enenno  for  otn^ 
work.  30  DAYS  TRIAL.  Write  today  for  FREE  book.  Sbippea 
from  factory  or  nearest  of  10  branch  booses. 

OHAWA  MFC.  CO.,  801  -W  Wood  Street,  Ottawa,  Kansas 


Breed 


Breed  sdoabs  end 
make  money.  . 
r  millions  atbi?ber 
I  prices  than 
I  chickens.  Write 
’  at  once  for  two 
free  books  teu- 
inff  bow  to  do 

— -  _  _  -  _  it.  One  13  48 

pa^es  printed  in  colors, other  32  pag^es.  Ask  for  Books  3^u 
Yoa  will  be  snrprlsed.  Plymouth  Rock  Squab  Com* 

pany,  334  H  Street,  Melrose  Highlands,  Massa¬ 
chusetts*  Established  28  years.  Reference,  any  bank. 


I  /If ff/itrn  hatched  by  the  best  system  of 

Baby  "'“1“ 

-  bred-to-lay  stock.  S.C.  vvliite 

Leghorns  $14.00  per  lOfl;  Barred,  White  Ttorte. 
Beds  $16.00  per  100;  White  Wyandottes  $17.00  per 
100;  Heavy  Broiiers  $12.00  per  100;  Light  Broiiers 
$10.00  per  100;  Pekin  Duckiings  $35.00  per  100.  Add 
25c  on  orders  for  less  than  100.  Safe  deiivery 
guaranteed  hy  parcei  iiost. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Desk  H,  Nunda,  N.  Y- 

Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS— 

I’ay  for  your  cliicks  after  arrival.  Better  order  now. 
Thousands  hatching  daily.  We  hatch  all  year  around, 
lave  deiivery  guaranteed.  J’ostago  preijaid.  ^^nd  tor 
price  list.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  335  Main 
Sti,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604  or  337. 


SPECIAL  FALL 


lirlces  for  breeding  Turkejs, 
Geese.  Ducb.s.  and  Guineas. 
Write  vour  wants  and  for  mailing  list.  PIONEtn 
STOCK  FARM,  TELFORD,  PA. 


When  Writing  Advertisers 
Be  sure  to  say  you  Saw  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST- 

i  OV.  •gIlibWQlQTOVO  hiOVB  tin  9V002^ 
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With  the  A,  A, 

Poultry  Farmer 


•) 


The  Pullets 


The  pride  of  to¬ 
day,  the  hope  of 
tomorrow,  and  the  goat  of  the. 


By  L.  H.  HISGOGK 


pullets.  You  will 
be  better  off  with 
two  hundred  well  housed  pullets  than 


well,  anyhow  the  pullet  sure  does  catch  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  jammed  in 
it  for  better,  for  worse.  But,  frankly  like  sardines.  If  your  house  is  of  the 


and  seriously,  I  take  my  hat  off  to  her. 

She  is  by  all  odds 


open  front  type,  the  best  thing  to  do 
is  to  allow  each  bird  about  four  square 
the  most  interesting  feet  of  floor  space.  If  the  house  has 
bird  in  the  whole  ventilation,  you  will  be  able  to  some¬ 
what  decrease  the  amount  of  floor 
space. 


hen  business  because 
her  future  is  a  rid¬ 
dle  which  unfolds 
with  the  coming 
weeks. 


L.  H.  Hiscock 


Use  Litter  Sparingly  at  First 

One  other  suggestion.  Assuming 
What  do  we  know  that  the  birds  have  been  brought  in  off 
about  her?  If  she  from  summer  range,  it  is  advisable  not 
came  from^  our  own  to  use  to  deep  a  floor  litter.  Remember, 

these  birds  have  not  been  used  to 
scratching  for  their  living;  they  have 
picked  their  grain  up  off  the  ground 
and  eaten  their  mash  out  of  the  hopper. 


breeding  flock  she 
has  a  past;  if  she 
came  in  a  baby 
chick  box  she  also  has  a  past  but  the 


picture  may  not  be  so  vivid.  Under  Let  them  off  with  an  inch  or  two  of 


the  circumstances  about  the  best  we 
can  do  is  size  her  up  from  time  to  time. 


litter;  they  will  get  exercise  enough, 
and  will  have  a  better  chance  of  get- 


As  she  reaches  maturity  we  really  begin  ting  plenty  of  grain, 
to  get  the  best  line  on  her  because  it  is  a  Provide  them  with  plenty  of  fresh 
pretty  well  established  fact  that  there  pure  water,  and  enough  dry  mash  hop 


is  a  strong  correlation  between  the  ma^ 
turity  of  a  pullet  and  egg  production. 
To  put  it  another  way  an  early  devel¬ 
oped  pullet,  or  rather  an  early  matur- 


pers.  On  this  last  point  a  good  rule 
to  follow  is  to  allow  a  running  foot 
double  to  about  every  ten  or  twelve 
birds.  By  double  I  mean  a  hopper 


ing  pullet  in  a  given  flock,  assuming  which  permits  them  to  eat  from  either 
that  the  birds  have  had  uniform  care  si(je, 
and  treatment  is  a  better  bird  from  .  ,  .  ,  . 

production  standpoint  than  a  bird  that 
begins  laying  many  days  later.  Let 
me  illustrate  my  point.  I  had  two  lots 
of  chicks  this  year,  all  being  the  same 
age.  One  lot  came  from  my  own 
breeders  and  the  other  lot  from  some 
eggs  I  bought  from  a  high  producing 
strain  of  Leghorns. 


House  Early  Maturing  Birds 
Together 

When  I  began  to  house  the  birds, 
maturity  being  the  basis  for  judging, 
I  found  that  sixty-five  out  of  seventy- 
six  birds  came  from  the  strain  of 
chicks  I  had  bought.  Since  I  bought 
these  birds  because  I  wanted  to  im¬ 
prove  my  own  flock,  here  was  good 
proof  that  I  had  bought  the  right  arti¬ 
cle.  Incidentally,  it  made  my  breed¬ 
ing  pen  look  pretty  sick.  Oh,  boy! 
How  they  did  catch  it! 

This  brings  us  to  the  general  ques¬ 
tion  of  housing  this  class  of  birds.  I 
believe  it  is  a  serious  mistake  just  to 
take  a  bunch  of  birds  and  dump  them 
into  a  house  and  call  the  job  done. 
Maturity  is  the  best  basis  for  bringing 
these  birds  into  your  winter  laying 
quarters.  If  you  have  not  separate 
pens  for  different  lots  of  birds,  then 
sort  them  out  as  they  mature  and  keep 
putting  them  in  when  they  develop  on 
the  range.  If  you  simply  load  them 
into  a  house,  you  will  unquestionably 
destroy  the  possibility  of  some  of  your 
birds,  especially  those  that  are  a  little 
small  or  maybe  not  so  old.  They  may 
not  have  had  a  fair  chance  with  the 


Making  Old  Poultry  Houses 
Comfortable 

IT  is  impossible  to  remodel  most  old- 
type  poultry  houses  so  that  they  will 
provide  fresh  air  and  at  the  same  time 
control  frost  and  moisture  as  satisfac¬ 
torily  as  a  new,  well-planned  one  will 
do.  There  are,  however,  some  simple 
things  that  can  be  done  for  the  old 
poultry  house  that  will  make  it  much 
more  comfortable  in  winter.  A  few 
suggestions  along  this  line  from  experts 
at  South  Dakota  State  College  will  be 
of  interest  to  our  readers. 

There  is  probably  nothing  that  can 
be  done  to  make  an  old  house  more 
comfortable  than  to  put  in  a  straw  loft 
overhead.  If  the  loft  is  built  straight 
across  just  high  enough  to  be  out  of 
the  way  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
stoop,  overhead  will  be  reduced  and  a 
proper  temperature  can  be  maintained. 
The  thickness  of  the  layer  of  straw 
should  be  anywhere  from  12  to  18 
inches  after  it  has  settled. 

Good  Ventilation  a  Need 

Shutter-ventilators  are  much  more 
reliable  for  ventilation  than  muslin 
curtains  and  in  remodeling  a  shutter- 
ventilator  can  often  be  substituted  for 
one  sash  of  an  old  window. 

Floor  space  for  birds  may  be  in¬ 
creased  by  constructing  dropping 
boards  and  at  the  same  time  sanitary 
conditions  will  be  greatly  improved. 
Many  common  poultry  diseases  are 
spread  through  infected  droppings. 

A  modern  improvement  that  is 
recommended  and  one  which  is  easy 
to  make,  is  an  alcove  for  the  birds 


around  the  roost  except  in  front  so 
that  no  draft  can  reach  the  birds  while 
on  the  roost. — I.  W.  D. 


larger  birds,  and  once  these  have  been  to  roost  in.  The  plan  is  to  seal  up  all 
housed,  it  is  surprising  how  the  smaller 
birds  will  pick  up. 

Bring  Them  Into  Production 

Next,  when  you  have  your  mature 
stock  in  and  they  are  beginning  to  lay 
a  little,  do  not  step  on  them  too  hard; 
you  may  wreck  the  whole  machine. 

Change  them  gradually  from  their 
growing  mash  onto  laying  mash,  and 
grain  them  heavily  at  first  until  they 


A 


The  Use  of  Lumber  on 
the  Farm 

N  interesting  and  instructive  book¬ 
let  with  the  above  title  has  been 


prepared  by  the  National  Lumber  Man- 

get  usedTo  what  the7  are  reldly'  there 
for.  If  you  try  to  step  on  them  at 
first,  you  may  injure  them  and  make 
them  the  layers  of  perpetually  small 
,  ®ggs  bccp^use  of  improper  development.  Brine  for  curing  meat  should  always 
:.  Above  ail  avoid  overcrowding  yoif  be  strong  enough  to ':fl3oat' a  fresh  ;egg.  . 


D.  C.  If  you  are  interested,  write  to 
the  association  for  a  copy. 


Making  27c 
earn  56c 

A  Story  of  • 

Home  Mix^^  vs.  Ful-O-Pep  Egg  Mash 


46 


THE  TEST  — Four  pens  of  evenly  selected  Leghorn 
pullets  were  arranged  at  the  Quaker  Oats  Com¬ 
pany’s  Poultry  Experiment  Farm,  Lihertyville, 
Illinois,  for  a  year’s  test. 

Pens  No.  1  and  2  were  fed  a  common  home-mix¬ 
ture  (bran,  mids,  corn  meal,  ground  oats,  meat 
scrap,  salt)  and  Ful-O-Pep  Scratch  Grains. 

Pens  No.  3  and  4  were  fed  Ful-O-Pep  Egg  Mash 
and  Ful-O-Pep  Scratch  Grains. 

THE  RESULTS  — Pens  No.  3  and  4  (the  birds  getting 
Ful-O-Pep  Egg  Mash)  exceeded  Pens  1  and  2  as 
follows; 


\}4  doz.  more  eggs  per  year  (a)  30c 
Fewer  blood  clots,  fewer  broken  eggs 
10%  better  hatch  of  10  eggs  (1  chick) 
yi  lb.  heavier  weight  20c  .  .  • 

Larger  eggs,  better  shells  (Ic  per  doz.) 
Smaller  mortality . . 


45c 

5c 

10c 

5c 

13c 

5c 


Total  Extra  Income  per  Hen  83c 

Less  extra  cost  of  Ful-O-Pep  feed  (based 
on  $20  a  ton  difference  in  price  and  1% 
greater  consumption  of  the  home  mixture)  27c 

ExtraProfitperhenfromFul-O-Pep .  56c 

THE  MORAL— It  Pays  Real,  Cash  PROFIT  to  feed 
Quaker  Ful-O-Pep  Egg  Mash.  Near  you  is  a 
Quaker  Dealer.  See  him  right  away. 

THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

Quaker 

FUL-O-PEP 
EGG  MASH 


BUY  THE  FEEDS  IN  STRIPED  SACKS 
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Standard 


prevem  me 

There  are  20  types  of  RCA 
Radiotrons,  each  especially  de¬ 
signed  for  a  particular  purpose. 
For  each  use  the  designated 
RCA  Radiotron  is  recognized 
as  the  standard  of  performance 
by  radio  experts  and  manufac¬ 
turers  of  quality  receiving  sets. 


RADIO  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 


FCCA  Radiotron 


L 


MADE  BY  THE  MAKERS  OF  THE  RADIO LA 


May  We  Work 
for  You? 

AS  a  subscriber  to  American 
Agriculturist  you  are  entitled 
to  any  help  and  information  we 
can  give  you.  This  help  is  yours 
without  cost,  for  the  asking. 

What  Is  Your  Problem? 
Hired  help  is  costly,  yet  the 
entire  editorial  staff  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  is  ready  and 
anxious  to  help  solve  your 
problems  by  answering  your 
questions. 

Your  neighbors  have  the  same 
problems  you  have  and  by  ask¬ 
ing  us  for  help  you  assist  us  in 
making  the  Old  Reliable  better 
and  better. 

IN  ADDITION  TO 
THE  HELP 
Given  By  the 

Service  Bureau 

WE  CAN 

Help  with  information  about 
installing  a  water  supply  sys¬ 
tem. 

Give  you  expert  information 
about  diseases  and  insect  pests. 
Advise  you  concerning  your 
feeding  problems. 

Help  solve  your  poultry,  crop, 
fruit  and  livestock  troubles. 
Answer  questions  about  can¬ 
ning,  sewing,  cooking  and  other 
household  problems. 

And  assist  you  in  any  other 
problem  you  may  have  to  the 
best  of  our  ability.  If  we  don't 
know  we  find  someone  who 
does. 

Address  all  inquiries  to 
EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
461  4th  Ave.  New  York  City 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

Fox,  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat,  etc.,  dressed 
and  made  into  latest  style  Coats  (for  men  and 
women).  Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Dog  or  any  animal 
hide  tanned  with  fur  on,  made  into  Robes,  Coats, 
Rugs,  etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness  or  Sole 
Leather.  FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK  gires 
prices,  when  to  take  off  and  ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  and  HEAD  MOUNTING 

FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED. 

Estimates  gladly  furnished.  Send  us  your  furs  for 
Summer  Storage  in  Automatic  Cold  Vault. 

Wa  buy  raw  skins  such  as  muskrat,  coon, 
etc.,  for  our  own  uso.  Sond  for  prico  list. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 

560  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Auto  ^Tractor  Men 
£am  Big  Money 


“Be  One  in  6  Short  Weeks 

It’s  easyl  Only  8  weeks  training  in  my  famous 
I  I  auto  and  tractor  school  fits  you  for  any  job  in 
either  field,  paying  $50  to  $100  a  week. 

I  '  . J  Hundreds  have  done  it.  You  can,  too— you 
don’t  need  exi>erlence  or  education. 

Learn  in  My  Big  Shops 

You  learn  autos  and  tractors  inside  out  by  workinR 
with  real  tools  on  actual  machines.  No  theory — all 
practical  work.  I  guarantee  .satisfaction  and 

I  PAY  YOUR  R.  R.  FARE  TO  CLEVELAND 

Rush  name  and  address  for  FREE  BOOK,  details  of  em¬ 
ployment  serrlce,  and  FREE  RAILROAD  FARE  OFFER. 

CLEVELAND  AUTO  SCHOOL,  Dept  C-13,  Cleveland,  0. 


RUSSIAN  SPRINGFIELD  SPORTING  RIFLE 

16X0.45  . . . 


Dstot  Qslngr  th®  Cf.  S.  Army  ealibn® 
S3,JH.od.  19U6  cartridges..  Wei^t,  S 
poQ'.ids.  Length.etili  inches;  barrel,^  inches.  Turned 
down  bolt  handle.Speeial  price, $10.45. Ball  cartridges 
hard  nose,  $3.60  per  100.  Web  cart)  Belt,  40  cents. 
SSO-page  illustrated  catalog, with  history  oi  American 
arms  and  other  Army  and  Navy  equipment  for  60c. 
Special  circular  for  2c  stamp.  Established  18S!. 
rranci®  Baniwnnan  Son®.  80$  B’w«y,  N.  Y.  City 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS  1,^: 

shire  hoars  and  sows,  three  months  old  and  younger. 
I’erfect  marked.  By  "Lookout  Sentinel."  172269,  by 
the  great  Wisconsin  "D’s  Lookout  Lad"  157013. 

JAMES  L.  HOTCHKISS,  750  East  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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On  the 

Radio 


New  Radio  Features 
Announced 

A  SPECIAL  radio  program  of  inter¬ 
est  to  farmers  and  residents  of  sub¬ 
urban  districts  started  on  October  2. 
This  new  feature  is  being  inaugurated 
by  Montgomery  Ward  and  Company 
and  will  be  associated  with  the  Nation¬ 
al  Broadcasting  Company.  The  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  broadcast  at  noon  every 
day  except  Saturdays  and  Sundays 
and  will  be  available  to  listeners  from 
the  seaboard  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Programs  will  be  designed  primarily 
as  service  to  farmers  and  will  go  on 
the  air  at  12  o’clock  Central  Standard 
Time.  This  program  will  be  offered  in 
connection  with  the  present  agricul¬ 
tural  features  that  are  now  being 
broadcast  by  this  company.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  discussions  by  famous  authori¬ 
ties  discussing  subjects  of  vital  inter¬ 
est  to  farm  and  home,  instruction  and 
entertaining  music  and  programs  will 
also  be  supplied.  An  additional  feature 
will  be  a  series  of  subjects  on  home 
economic  questions  that  have  been  ar¬ 
ranged  particularly  for  the  women. 
Boys’  and  girls’  activities,  particularly 
in  connection  with  club  work,  will  also 
be  given  on  the  program. 


Questions  and  Answers 

Is  there  any  way  in  which  I  could 
find  the  exact'  direction  of  stations  by 
the  setting  of  my  loop  aerial  on  my 
superheterodyne  ? 

Yes.  You  should  make  a  circular 

scale  showing  360  degrees,  and 
fasten  this  to  rotate  on  the  lower  end 
of  the  loop  shaft.  Arrange  a  small 
but  similar  circular  scale  on  a  map 
with  its  center  at  your  location.  Pro¬ 
cure  an  accurate  compass  showing 
magnetic  north  and  set  the  needle  for 
this  point.  “N”  will  then  show  true 
north.  The  zero  or  360  degree  point 
should  point  in  this  exact  direction  and 
a  pointer  fastened  to  the  table  or  loop 
stand  so  that  as  the  loop  rotates  the 
dial  will  rotate  under  this  pointer. 

The  general  direction  is  given  by 
noting  the  direction  in  which  the  loop 
lies  when  the  signals  are  strongest.  An 
accurate  reading  can  be  had  by  turn¬ 
ing  the  loop  until  the  signal  disappears. 
Note  the  dial  reading.  Move  the  loop 
further  until  the  signal  barely  reap¬ 
pears  and  note  this  number.  Add 
them  and  divide  by  two  and  the  exact 
direction  will  be  had..  Fading  of  sta¬ 
tions  at  night  will  cause  some  difficul¬ 
ty  in  taking  such  readings,  however, 
but  for  strong  stations  this  can  easily 
be  done. 

♦  4  4 

Could  you  possibly  tell  me  what  might 
cause  a  scratching  sound  in  my  set?  I 
find  that  it  comes  in  even  when  the  aerial 
is  not'  connected  and  with  the  radio  fre¬ 
quency  tubes  turned  out.  YVith  the  de¬ 
tector  tube  removed  it  is  still  heard,  but 
rather  faintly.  I  tried  two  sets  of  “B” 
batteries  with  the  same  results.  The 
connections  on  the  storage  battery  are 
clean  and  tight  and  all  the  tubes  seem 
to  make  good  contact.  Sometimes  when 
the  set  is  turned  off  and  then  on  again, 
it  will  stop,  but  start  up  later,  or  the 
next  time  it  is  turned  on. 

From  the  complete  description  you 
give  it  would  appear  that  the  trouble 
is  in  the  off  and  on  switch.  Discon¬ 
nect  “B”  batteries  and  then  remove 
this  switch.  Take  it  apart  and  thor¬ 
oughly  clean  the  contacting  surfaces 
with  sandpaper.  If  the  spring  con¬ 
nection  seems  weak,  bend  the  spring  so 
that  firmer  contact  is  made.  This 
trouble  often  arises  with  a  push  and 
pull  panel  switch.  The  fault  is  most 
likely  in  the  filament  circuit  some¬ 
where,  if  not  in  the  switch.  Perhaps 
the  rheostats  need  to  be  cleaned,  or 
’  (Continued  on  Oppose  Page) 
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RED  HEAD 

BRAND  .4 

Hunting  Qothel 

r^for  guaranteed 


Farmers- 

hunters — want 
plenty  of  freedom  andjj 
comfort  in  their  work, . 
clothes.  They  Hite  ^ 
plenty  of  large,  roomy 
pockets.  That’s  why  so 


Head  Brand  Hunu 

ing  Coats. 

Hereisa  coat  that  will  keep 
you  warm  and  dry  in  the 
stiS^t  rain — it'sguaranteed 
waterproof.  And  it  will 
outwear  two  or  three  or¬ 
dinary  coats  or  overalls. 
Ask  your  hardware  or^. 
sporting  goods  store  to^ 
show  you  a  Red 
Head  Brand  Hun^' ' 
ing  Coat.  The  price  1 
will  please  you. 


Write  today  for  free  circular  describe 
ing  complete  line  o/ RED  HEAD 
BRAND  Hunting  Clothes,  Gun  Casesj 
and  canvas  and  leather  equipment. 

Ask  for  circular  No.  A 

ALWARD-ANDERSON-SOUTHARD  COj 

Inc.  1915 

925-29  W.  Chicago  Avenue 
Chicago,  III. 
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RED  HEAD  WILL  RAIN  SHED 


HERSKOVITS 


TH€  IARCC5T  FUR  R€C€IVING  HOU/C  IN 

YORK 

TH«  WORtDV-  tARC€rr  FUR  FIARKCT 

XHIP  NOW 

FOR  HICHCIT  FRICtX  OF  THE  X6A50N 


Record  Demand  tor  Furs 

Tremendous  European  and  American  orders  lor  all  Furs. 
For  Larger  Profits,  Honest.  Dependable  Grading,  Quicker 
and  Better  Returns  SHIP  to  HERSKOVITS-NEW  YORK 
^  Catalog,  Market  Reporta,  Guaranteed  Price 
rlvEtl  Li»t»,  Shipping  Tag»  and  Othtr  Information. 


Include  youf  nan^e  an>ong  hundred!  of  thousandj 
of  $atiificd  HERSKOVITS  shippers.  Wnte  now 

W.  IRVING 

HERSKOVITS  FUR  GO. 

44  WEST  Z8TH  ST. 

Dept.  A  NEW  YORK,  N.  f. 


•msms 


Famous  AmongTrappers  for  zoYears 

l4tWest24'^*  St.  New  York 


•  Mentiori  American  dyriculturist 


4^Qrican  Agriculturist,  November  3,  1928 


given  slowly  to  avoid  strangulation. 

F.  B.,  New  York 


License  for  Selling  Farm 
Products  in  Pennsylvania 

am  selling  eggs  and  butter  in  the 
village,  (Pennsylvania),  and  also  sell 
some  for  my  neighbor.  I  have  been  told 
that  I  must  get  a  license  to  do  this.  Can 
you  tell  me  if  this  is  correct?” 

The  Mercantile  Tax  Law  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  requires  that  any  farmer 
who  purchases  farm  products  from  a 
neighbor  and  sells  it  in  the  market  for 
his  o-wn  profit  must  pay  a  tax  of  $2.00, 
and  $1.00  additional  for  each  $1,000 
gross  business.  If  you  carry  your 
neighbor’s  farm  products  to  market 
and  sell  them  for  his  own  account  you 
would  not  need  to  pay  this  tax,  but  if 
you  purchase  the  eggs  and  butter  out¬ 
right  and  sell  them  for  your  own  profit, 
this  would  place  you  in  the  position 
of  a  dealer  and  it  would  be  necessary 
for  you  to  pay  a  mercantile  tax. 


Fireproof  Mortar  for  Fire 
Brick 

“How  can  I  make  a  fire-proof  cement 
or  mortar  to  use  with  fire  brick  in  a  sugar 
arch?”— J.  S.,  New  York. 

For  brick  work  to  withstand  very 
high  temperatures  and  requiring 
vety  little  masonry  strength,  as  .where 
firepot,  ovens  and  chimneys  are  to 
stand  coke,  gas,  or  oil,  the  usual  con¬ 
struction  is  to  use  nothing  but  fireclay 
mortar,  driving  the  bricks  close  togeth¬ 
er  and  leaving  a  very  thin  joint.  The 
thin  joints  of  pure  fireclay  follow  the 
same  slight  expansion  and  contraction 
as  the  fire  bricks  themselves  and  this 
does  away  with  the  likelihood  of  crack¬ 
ing.  Cement  or  lime  mortar  cannot 
be  used  for  such  places,  because  it 
crumbles  and  also  its  high  expansion 
causes  cracks. 

Building  the  Arch 

Fire  brick  arches  must  have  con¬ 
siderable  strength  to  hold  their  shape. 
The  common  method  of  building  these 
is  to  lay  them  up  on  a  supporting  form 
using  fireclay  mortar  at  the  face  of 
the  arch  and  extending  back  about 
three-fourths  of  the  way  on  the  brick, 
driving  the  fire  bricks  closely  together 
so  that  only  a  very  thin  joint  is  left 
on  the  inside  face  of  the  arch.  Then 
the  rest  of  the  open  part  of  the  joint 
is  filled  with  a  mortar  made  of  equal 
parts  cement  and  sand,  and  this  is  also 
plastered  heavily  on  the  outside  of  the 
arch.  This  cement  gives  the  necessary 
strength  and  still  does  not  have  to 
stand  the  intense  heat,  and  its  ex¬ 
pansion  just  about  meets  the  normal 
expansion  of  the  arch. — I.  W.  D. 


which  is  made  by  dissolving  one  ounce 
of  clear  crystals  of  blue  stone  in  three 
quarts  of  water.  Do  not  feed  nor 
water  for  twelve  to  eighteen  hours  be¬ 
fore  nor  for  three  hours  after  giving 
the  medicine.  This  dose  is  for  an  adult 
goat.  Reduce  it  to  half  for  yearlings 
and  one  fourth  for  weanlings.  Re¬ 
peat  each  ten  days  for  one  morith  and 
then  if  stock  is  on  infested  pasture, 
repeat  each  three  weeks. 

Also  give  morning  and  evening,  one 
teaspoonful  of  tincture  of  iron,  qui¬ 
nine  and  strychnine  in  a  tablespoonful 
of  w'ater.  All  medicine  should  be 


Butter  Fails  to  Stay  Firm 

Can  you  please  give  me  some  informa¬ 
tion  for  making  butter.  It  will  not  stay 
hard  but  runs  if  it  stands  a  while.  Kind¬ 
ly  let  me  know  what  the  trouble  is. — 
Mrs.  J.  B. 

There  are  several  points  which 
should  receive  attention  in  making 
butter  and  although  we  do  not  know 
which  applies  in  your  case  I  am  sure 
that  you  will  be  able  to  check  them 
over  and  determine  the  trouble. 

The  temperature  of  cream  should  be 
between  56  and  62  degrees  Fahrenheit 
at  churning  time  and  after  the  cream 
is  ripe  it  should  be  held  at  that  tem¬ 
perature  or  lower  for  at  least  three 
hours  before  churning.  Cream  should 
contain  between  25  and  40  percent  of 
butterfat.  Cream  properly  soured 


23  (365 

churns  more  easily  than  sweet  cream. 

When  the  butter  is  washed  just 
enough  water  should  be  added  to  aid 
in  draining  off  the  buttermilk  and  the 
temperature  should  range  between  50 
and  54  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Butter 
should  be  washed  twice. 

The  only  other  thing  which  might 
cause  trouble  is  the  feed  given  to  the 
cows.  The  butter  is  usually  harder  in 
winter  than  it  is  during  summer.  It  is 
of  course  difficult  to  keep  the  best  but¬ 
ter  hard  in  hot  weather  without  ice. 


On  the  Radio 

( Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
have  loose  connection  or  weak  contact 
arms  that  need  to  be  removed  and  bent 
downward  to  make  stronger  contact. 
Clean  switch  arm  and  surface  of  wire 
it  touches  with  fine  sandpaper.  Be 
sure  all  wires  on  sockets  are  tight. 


Treating  a  Goat  for  Lice 

One  of  my  thoroughbred  Toggenburg 
goats  is  very  poor  and  its  head  or  rath¬ 
er  nose,  seems  to  be  a  little  thick.  In 
fact  she  eats  a  very  little.  I  feed  her 
a  little  whole  oats,  bran  and  oil  meal. 
Sometimes  she  does  not  eat  all  of  it 
and  I  feed  her  light.  I  will  appre¬ 
ciate  very  much  any  information  you 
can  give  me  as  to  feed  and  care  of  her. 
She  has  a  few  lice.  What  is  the  best 
thing  for  them? 

F.WM  the  symptoms  you  recite  your 
stock  has  become  infected  with 
stomach  worms,  which  first  must  be 
removed  and  then  the  system  toned 
in  order  to  give  the  animal  the  nec¬ 
essary  resistance  to  endure  the  ap¬ 
proaching  hard  winter. 

1st — Stable  comfortably.  Blanket 
if  necessary.  Feed  a  variety  but  only 
in  small  lots.  Give  hot  water  to 
drink. 

Dust  thoroughly  with  equal  parts 
slaked  lime,  sulphur,  sodium  Floride 
'veil  mixed  and  well  rubbed  into  the 
hair,  down  to  the  skin.  Repeat  once 
each  week  until  all  lice  are  killed.  Ap¬ 
ply  especially  where  lice  are  most  nu- 
nierous,  fianks,  etc. 

Give  internally  four  ounces  of  one 
per  cent  solution  Copper  Sulphate 
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8  lube  SHOWBOX  $80 

AC  Electric 

Genuine  Neutrodyne,  3  stasea  radio 
amplification,  detector,  2  stages  audio 
(last  one  being  two  171  push-pull 
power  tube)  and  280  rectifier  tube. 


RADIO 


BATTERY  TYPE 

%  BANDBOX  ^  55  6  tubes 


with  the  Crosfey 
power  dynamic 
DYNACONE  2^, 


WITHOUT  TUfeES 


6  lube  GEMBOX  $65 

AC  Electric 

Self-contained  AC  electric  receiver. 
It  utilizes  two  radio,  detector,  two 
audio  and  a  rectifier  tube — 171  power 
output  tube.  Operates  from  110 
volts  60  cycles  AC  house  lighting 
ourrent. 


5  lube  BANDBOX  JR.  $35 

Dry  Cel  1  Operated 
Especially  designed  for  places  where 
no  electric  current  is  available  for 
AC  operation  or  recharging  of  store 
age  battery  on  battery  type  sets.  1 1 
operates  MUSICONE  loud  speaker. 
Battery  consumption  economical. 


The  Improved  MUSICONE 
the  fastest  selling 
magnetic  loud 
speaker  at  $15 


Crosley  gives  those  sections  of  the  country  to  whom  AC  electric  current 
is  not  available,  modem  power  speaker  radio  in  this  efficient,  compact 
little  Neutrodyne  BANDBOX.  You  are  as  fortunate  as  those  who  own 
electric  light  current  sets.  This  wonderful  Crosley  receiver  operates 
the  new  dynamic  power  DYNACONE  when  171 A  tube  is  used  in  last 
audio  stage  and  180  volts  are  put  on  its  plate.  30  to  3*5  volts  of  C  battery 
must  also  be  used. 

Last  winter  Crosley  was  the  first  to  announce  that  the  place  to  buy  radio  is  in  the  home, 

first  to  encourage  demonstration  in  the  home,  first  to  give  the 
public  an  opportunity  to  try,  test  and  compare  before  buying. 
The  growth  of  Crosley  sales  since  that  time  has  been  phe¬ 
nomenal.  The  first  six  months  of  1928  showed  sales 
almost  four  times  greater  than  any  preceding  year, 
because  Crosley  sets  demonstrated  in  the  home  in 
comparison  with  other  sets  immediately  proved  them¬ 
selves  to  be  the  grea  test  value  in  the  radio  world.  Cros¬ 
ley  dealers  do  not  fear  competitive  demonstrations  in  any 
prospect’s  home — they  encourage  them. 

The  Crosley  Dynacone — a  dynamic  speaker  at  $25  intro¬ 
duces  for  the  FIRST  time  in  the  popular  priced  field,  power, 
volume,  depth  of  tone  and  rich  reproduction  never  before 
believed  possible. 

Ask  any  Crosley  dealer  to  give  you  a  demonstration.  If 
you  cannot  locate  one  write  us  for  literature  and  complete 
information.  Dept.  65 

THE  CROSLEY  RADIO  CORPORATION 

Powel  Crosley,  Jr.,  Pres. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
Crosley  prices  do  not  include  tubes. 


when  you  lon^ 
to  be  a  thousand 
miles  away.... 


..You’re  THERE  with  a 
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itchenStoves 


Have  Changed 


XXACK  in  1865  this 
^  wooden  rake  was 
one  of  the  finest  new 
pieces  of  farm  equip' 
ment.  Times  have 
changed.  Fine  steel, 
malleable  iron,  the 
tractor,  grain  binder, 
corn  picker,  fast  mod¬ 
ern  machinery,  have 
made  farming  differ¬ 
ent  business.  No  far¬ 
mer  could  hope  to  be 
successful  if  he  used 
today  the  equipment 

'HE  kitchen  stove  is  of  half  a  century  ap. 

one  of  the  most  used  menVthatmo'h^Thfs 
pieces  of  equipment  on  in  the  house?  is  it 

the  farm*  Mother  works  modem  or  antique? 

over  it  one^third  of  her  wak¬ 
ing  hours*  The  corn  planter  is 
oiled  up  and  used  a  few  days  a  year* 

The  grain  binder  runs  for  a  week  and 
is  put  away,  but  the  kitchen  stove, 
mother’s  chief  piece  of  working  equip¬ 
ment,  is  on  the  job  every  day,  often 
all  day,  Sundays  included* 

Stoves  have  been  improved,  just  like  the  hay  rake  and  other 
equipment*  Heat  from  the  coal  or  wood  is  utilized  to  better 
advantage*  Ovens  heat  more  quickly  and  can  be  regulated 
accurately,  whether  for  angel-food  cake  or  pumpkin  pie* 
With  the  new  modern  stove,  mother  would  show  some  tricks 
about  cooking  that  the  family  never  heard  of  before* 

Surely,  with  the  vital  task  of  feeding  the  family,  she  should 
have  good  equipment  to  work  with* 

Modern  cook  stoves  are  beautiful*  The  glistening  finish,  in 
white  or  charming  color,  adds  cheerfulness  to  the  room* 
Not  only  is  the  stove  good  to  look  at,  but  easy  to  keep  clean. 
Mother  will  love  it* 

Plan  to  invest  in  a  new  kitchen  stove.  Set  it  up,  and  as  the 
family  gathers  around,  hand  the  match  to  mother  and 
let  her  light  the  first  fire*  Notice  how  quickly  the 
fuel  takes  hold,  how  well  the  dampers  work, 
how  accurately  the  doors  fit*  For  months 
and  years  it  will  give  willing  service 
and  you  will  say  the  money 
was  well  invested. 


DEPENDABLE 
MODERN  STOVES 
ARE  ADVERTISED  IN  AmBlcm  Agriculturist. 


X^ONEY  you  put  into 
good  equipment  for 
the  home  is  truly  invested 
in  life  and  happiness.  The 
years  pass,  never  to  return. 
How  much  of  life  can  be 
saved  for  other  things  by 
providing  mother  with  as 
modern  machinery  in  the 
kitchen  as  is  required  for 
work  in  the  fields! 

The  old  stove  has  been  in 
service  a  long  time.  You 
can  keep  on  using  it  for 
several  years  longer  but  at 
what  cost?  How  long  since 
you  have  examined  a  mod¬ 
ern  kitchen  stove? 
Surprising  advancement 
has  been  made  by  manu¬ 
facturers  in  the  last  few 
years.  Take  time  to  learn 
about  the  improvements. 
The  new  cook  stove  will 
pay  dividends  every  day. 
It  is  a  “sure  thing”  invest¬ 
ment,  if  you  buy  from  a 
concern  that  builds  for 
quality  and  service,  as  do 
all  those  who  advertise  in 
this  publication* 
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TO  be  sure  you  did  not  have  any  hot 
food  at  noon  when  you  went  to  the 
little  school,  or  the  small  town  high 
school.  But,  my,  wouldn’t  even  a  hot 
cup  of  cocoa  have  doubled  your  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  stone-cold  lunch? 

Few  of  us  now  when  we  are  grown 
up  can  eat  a  cold  lunch  day  after  day 
and  not  grumble,  and  yet  that  is  what 
generation  after  generation  of  school 
children  are  supposed  to  do,  and  be  able 
to  recite  brilliantly. 

Nowadays  with  each  lunch  the  care¬ 
ful  mother  includes  a  bottle  of  milk,  a 
hot  chocolate  or  good  hot  vegetable 
soup- — unless  there  is  a  live  organiza¬ 
tion  who  serve  some  hot  foods  each 
day.  A  vacuum  bottle  will  not  cost  so 
very  much  and  will  more  than  repay 
you  when  your  boy  develops  into  a 
strong  manly  boy,  or  daughter  a  rosy- 
cheeked  healthy  girl.  If  the  child  is 
small  he  delights  in  a  straw  in  the 
lunch  and  can  drink  as  though  he 
were  at  the  ice  cream  parlor.  The  hot 
school  lunch  is  the  solution  of  what  to 
do  for  miiny  an  apparently  dull  child. 

Something  just  a  little  different  in 
the  school  lunch  basket  is  what  the 
child  desires.  Sandwiches  always  form 
,  the  basis  of  the  lunch,  but  it  is  not 
I  necessary  to  have  them  the  same  kind 
each  day,  when  there  are  so  many  va¬ 
rieties  of  fillings  and  breads  that  can 
be  used. 

A  good  salad  dressing  that  is  mild 
in  flavor  helps  to  hold  the  spread  to¬ 
gether,  and  makes  a  more  attractive 
sandwich.  The  same  kind  of  sand¬ 
wiches  may  be  served  at  the  club  meet¬ 
ings,  or  for  Sunday  evening  lunch,  or 
some  of  the  parties  you  will  give  this 
winter. 

Fresh  bread  is  best  for  the  sand¬ 
wiches.  Make  it  in  a  twist,  add  a  few 
raisins,  nut  meats,  currants,  make  cin¬ 
namon  rolls,  buns,  graham,  oatmeal, 
rye,  and  steamed  brown  bread.  Vary 
the  shapes  of  the  sandwiches.  When 
crusts  get  hard  cut  them  off  and  make 
into  bread  puddings  at  home.  Cream 
the  butter  and  spread  clear  to  the  sides 
of  the  bread.  If  cold  biscuits  are  to 
be  sent,  butter  and  sugar  while  hot, 
and  they  are  more  tempting. 

Suggestions  for  Fillings 

Now  for  a  few  suggestions  on  fill¬ 
ings: 

Cold  chicken,  lettuce,  slice  of  ripe 
tomato  with  mayonnaise. 

Thin  slices  of  cold  boiled  beef  or 
tongue,  with  horseradish. 

Equal  parts  of  pimento  and  cream 
cheese.  Some  liKe  cheese  and  ban¬ 
anas. 

Mixed  grated  cheese  with  enough 
fresh  butter  to  form  a  paste,  season 


with  pepper  and  add  salted  nuts  ground 
or  peanut  butter. 

Take  equal  parts  of  grated  cheese, 
chopped  olives,  all  moistened  with  may¬ 
onnaise. 

An  unusual  sandwich  is  made  by 
grinding  crisp  bacon,  celery,  olives,  or 
pickles,  and  combining  with  salad 
dressing. 

Pack  in  basket  or  container  easily 
cleaned.  Wrap  each  sandwich  sep¬ 
arately.  .Buy  paper  napkins  in  large 
quantities,  or  make  them  of  cotton 
crepe. 

Place  articles  of  food  that  crush 
easily  on  top  of  the  heavy  articles. 

Have  paper  or  aluminum  cups,  jelly 
glasses  with  covers,  bottles  with  screw 
tops,  remembering  always  the  child 
will  enjoy  the  eating  of  what  is  attrac¬ 
tive  to  the  eye.  Try  to  have  some 
fresh  fruit  in  each  lunch  basket. — 
M.  F.  M. 


a  sauce  pan  and  add  two  generous 
tablespoonsful  of  flour.  As  soon  as  the 
butter  melts  I  add  as  much  sugar  as  I 
usually  use  in  that  particular  kind  of 
pie,  a  cupful  is  about  right  for  most 
fruit,  and  stir  until  it  is  well  mixed. 
Then  I  add  a  half  cupful  of  water  and 
stir  until  it  boils  and  the  mixture  is 
smooth.  This  I  turn,  over  the  fruit 
which  I  have  already  put  into  the  pie 
crust  and  I  cover  it  as  usual  and  bake. 
The  result  is  a  well-flavored  pie  which 
does  not  run  and  the  juicy  part  will  be 
like  soft  jelly  when  it  is  cool. — Mrs.  L. 
F.,  Mich. 


For  Juicy  Fruit  Pies 

I  ALWAYS  dreaded  to  make  fruit 
pies  until  I  discovered  this  secret 
for  it  nearly  always  meant  that  the 
pie  would  run  out  and  I  would  have 
an  oven  to  clean.  Now  I  never  have 
that  trouble  and  my  pies  taste  much 
better,  also. 

I  put  a  tablespoon  full  of  butter  into 


Chicken  Feet 

iill/HAT  on  earth  do  you  want  of 

VV  the  chicken  feet?”  I  asked  Molly 
in  surprise. 

She  poured  boiling  water  over  the 
pair  of  feet,  before  replying. 

“It’s  a  little  wrinkle  I  learned  from 
Aunt  Rose,  who  got  it  from  a  hos¬ 
pital,”  she  answered,  as  taking  up  the 
feet,  she  easily  drew  off  the  paper  like 
covering.  “Oh  you  won’t  have  to  eat 
them,  don’t  worry,  but  there  is  a  gel¬ 
atinous  substance  in  them,  that  makes 
soup  or  broths  or  gravy  more  nourish¬ 
ing.  You  can  see  that  the  boiling 
water  makes  it  possible  to  take  off 


How  Do  You  Hang  Your  Pictures  ? 


DO  you  hang  your  pictures  so  high 
that  the  average  person  strains  his 
neck  when  looking  at  them  ?  There 
are  people  who  do  this  but  looking  at 
their  pictures  is  an  uncomfortable  busi¬ 
ness.  The  first  rule  for  hanging 
pictures  is  this: 

1 — Hang  the  picture  on  the  level 
with  the  eyes  of  a  person  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  room. 

Have  you  seen  wires  on  a  picture 
that  converged  at  a  single  nail,  mak¬ 
ing  an  angle  there  ?  If  so,  you  remem¬ 
ber  how  much  easier  it  was  to  look  at 
the  nail  than  to  look  at  the  picture, 
for  the  lines  of  the  wires  led  your  eyes 
to  the  nail.  So  if  the  wires  must  show, 
we  have  this  rule  to  follow  in  fastening 
them: 

2 — Use  two  wires  that  run  at 
right  angles  to  the  picture  molding, 
never  one  hooked  to  a  single  nail. 
There  are  walls  on  which  pictures 
should  not  be  hung — walls  covered  with 
gaily  flowered  paper.  The  paper  itself 
provides  the  pattern  or  design,  so 
pictures  are  not  needed. 

3^ — Hang  pictures  on  plain  walls. 
Pictures  should  be  used  to  bring 
unity  to  an  arrangement  of  furniture 
by  filling  in  gaps  or  plain  spaces  that 
would  otherwise  -  interrupt  the  motion 


My  Every-day  Scrap  Book 


TMIGHT  better  say  scrap  box  for  it 
*is  made  out  of  a  heavy  corrugated 
cardboard  box  twelve  by  thirteen 
inches  square  and  about  sixteen  inches 
high. 

You  see  the  scrap  basket  was  too 
small  and  the  wads  of  paper  thrown 
hy  my  young  students  at  the  waste 
basket  often  landed  on  the  floor,  and  it 
'vas  not  deep  enough  to  hold  large 
pieces  of  paper. 

I  bought  plain  green  oilcloth  and  be¬ 
ginning  at  the  under  bottom  I  folded 
t^be  oilcloth  tip  over  the  outside  then 
over  the  top  down  in  the  inside.  The 
Corners  were  turned  in  a  fold  inside  and 
^our  holes  punched  through  the  bottom 
^nd  filled  with  large  size  paper  fasten¬ 
ers  with  the  prongs  turned  on  the  un- 
her  side  held  all  securely. 

Three  paper  fasteners  held  the  edge 


where  the  oilcloth  lapped  on  the  out¬ 
side. 

A  separate  piece  of  cardboard  was 
covered  and  set  in  the  inside  fitting  the 
bottom,  and  my  waste  box  was  finish¬ 
ed.  It  is  large  enough  for  old  cata¬ 
logs  or  the  largest  papers,  and  it  saves 
me  stooping  for  many  a  scrap  of  paper 
that  would  have  fallen  to  the  floor.  It 
is  clean  and  bright  and  sits  under  the 
table  easily.  It  will  probably  last  as 
long  as  most  of  the  baskets  do  for 
they  get  hard  wear  in  a  house  full  of 
growing  children. 

A  box  covered  like  this  would  make 
an  excellent  toy  box  for  children  but 
my  children  are  all  grown  and  I  never 
covered  their  boxes,  probably  because 
we  did  not  have  the  pretty  oilcloth 
then.  Now  the  plain  patterns  and  the 
little  checks  are  very  decorative,  and 
useful.^E.  H.  F.,  N.  Y. 


of  the  eye.  They  should  never  be  scat¬ 
tered  about  the  walls,  hit  or  miss. 

4 — Pictures  should  be  used  only 

when  a  definite  need  for  them  is 

felt. 

Many  people  frame  their  own 
pictures.  If  so,  they  should  observe 
the  rules  for  framing.  The  subject 
and  lines  of  a  painting  govern  the  type 
of  frame  to  be  used.  For  example, 
landscapes  should  be  placed  in  rec¬ 
tangular  frames,  not  circular  ones.  The 
vertical  and  horizontal  lines  of  most 
landscapes  would  be  out  of  harmony 
in  a  circular  or  oval  frame.  Pictures 
based  _  on  the  triangle  need  these 
frames.  The  “Madonna  of  the  Chair” 
by  Raphael  requires  an  oval  frame. 
When  cutting  down  a  picture  to  fit  a 
frame,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the 
horizon  or  table  line  should  be  either 
above  or  below  the  center.  When  it 
is  in  the  middle  it  cuts  the  picture  in 
halves,  making  two  equal  spaces  which 
are  uninteresting  to  look  at.  The  frame 
itself  should  repeat  the  tone  of  the 
picture.  It  should  be  plain  and  unas¬ 
suming.  Gilded  frames  are  not  used 
unless  they  are  simply  made  and-  of  a 
dull  finish.  Narrow  frames  are  gener¬ 
ally  used,  although  a  wide  frame  may 
be  used  when  a  picture  shows  strong 
action.  Narrow  black  frames  are  best 
for  Japanese  prints. 

Perhaps  you  have  a  picture  that 
shows  strong  action,  such  as  Rosa 
Bonheur’s  “Horse  Fair.”  If  so,  a  mat 
may  be  used.  Otherwise,  the  strong 
lines  of  the  action  carry  the  eye  out  of 
the  picture,  and  the  frame  seems  like 
a  jumping  off  place.  The  frame  should 
be  inconspicuous  and  of  a  dull  tone  that 
is  found  in  the  picture.  White  should 
not  be  used  except  for  black  and  white 
prints. 

If  you  simply  intend  to  mount  the 
picture  without  a  frame,  you  should 
place  the  margins  carefully.  In  a  ver¬ 
tical  picture,  the  greatest  strength  of 
line  is  vertical.  Therefore,  the  widest 
margin  should  be  at  the  bottom,  the 
next  widest  at  the  top,  and  the  nar¬ 
rowest  at  the  sides.  In  a  horizontal 
picture,  the  widest  margin  should  be  at 
the  bottom,  the  next  widest  at  the  sides 
and  the  -narrowest  at  the  top.— M.  V. 
F.,  New-  York. 


very  easily  that  outer  skin,  so  they  are 
absolutely  clean,  I’ll  let  them  cook  with 
the  chicken,  to  enrich  the  gravy,  but  of 
course  you  won’t  find  them  on  the  plat¬ 
ter  when  it  comes  to  the  table.” — Mrs. 
E.  D.  Y.,  Cal.. 


Household  Hints 

When  you  wish  to  melt  chocolate  put 
a  small  lump  of  butter  in  the  pan  be¬ 
fore  you  put  in  the  chocolate.  Then 
the  pan  can  be  placed  directly  over  the 
heat  and  the  mixture  will  melt  without 
burning. — M.  F.  M.,  Ark. 

*  * 

How  I  Dry  Dishes 

Here  is  how  I  get  rid  of  one  job  I 
detest,  namely  wiping  dishes.  I  haven’t 
any  sink  or  a  pan  large  enough  for  the 
drainer  at  present  but  my  dishes  never 
looked  nicer.  I  wash  the  dishes  in 
rather  hot  soapy  water  then  dip  them 
into  a  pan  of  hot  water  at  the  left  of 
the  dish  pan  and  stack  them  in  the 
drainer  at  the  left  of  the  pan.  The 
drainer  sits  on  a  folded  towel  which 
takes  up  all  the  water  that  drips  off. 
Just  as  soon  as  they  stop  dripping  I 
set  them,  drainer  and  all  on  the  back 
of  the  stove  a  few  minutes.  They  are 
ready  to  put  away  in  just  a  few 
minutes  and  they  sparkle  and  shine 
enough  to  suit  anyone. — “Betty.-’-’ 

*  *  ^ 

Make  Soups  Appeal 

Almost  everyone  is  so  fond  of  the 
bought  canned  soups — especially  those 
containing  beef  and  mixed  vegetables 
but  very  few  women  seem  to  think  of 
making  them  at  home.  Almost  any 
ordinary  cook  can  make  soup  that 
tastes  good  but  how  many  ever  try  to 
make  it  look  like  the  kind  they  buy  ? 
It  seems  to  me  that  half  of  the  battle 
lies  in  making  food  look  as  nice  as  pos¬ 
sible.  So  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  cut 
the  meat  and  vegetables  for  these 
soups  into  small  uniform  cubes.  Here’s 
a  combination  we  like;  potatoes,  car¬ 
rots,  and  beef  cubed,  tomato  pulp,  put 
through  a  sieve,  cook  the  beef  until 
nearly  done  then  add  other  ingredients 
and  cook  just  enough  more  to  make 
the  vegetables  tender  but  not  mushy. 
Use  the  ingredients  in  such  proportions 
as  you  like  according  to  your  taste  for 
certain  vegetables.  You  may  cook  it 
with  water  or  beef  broth  or  both  and 
may  add  minced  onion  and  any  other 
vegetable  you  like.  Your  family  will 
soon  like  your  brand  of  soup  just  as 
well  as  that  which  comes  from  a  tin 
can. — “Betty.-’"’ 

❖  ❖  ❖ 

Canned  Hamburger 

Meat  canning  time  is  coming  around 
again  soon  so  be  sure  to  try  at  least 
a  few  cans  of  hamburger  and  beef 
broth.  Grind  beef  up  fine  (if  you  like 
onions  be  sure  to  add  some  to  the  meat 
while  grinding  it)  and  season  as  for 
the  table.  Make  into  little  cakes  or 
balls  and  brown  well  on  both  sides  then 
fry  it  until  about  half  done.  Pack  at 
once  into  hot  jars  and  cover  to  within 
one  half  inch  of  the  top  with  liquid 
made  by  pouring  water  into  the  pan 
in  which  the  meat  was  fried  and  bring¬ 
ing  it  to  a  boil.  This  makes  a  nice 
brown  liquid  to  turn  over  the  meat. 
Process  in  the  boiler  or  canner  for  one 
and  one-half  hours.  Remove  and  seal 
at  once.  The  beef  broth  is  extracted, 
strained  and  put  while  hot  into  the  jars 
and  processed  one  and  a  half  hours 
also. — “Betty.^"’ 

*  *  * 

Young  housekeeper,  scald  your 
broom  in  hot  suds  now  and  then  and 
always  hang  it  up.  It  will  last  longer. 
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Everything 
About  It  Is  Right 

A  Style,  Weight,  Grade,  Size  and  Price 
To  Meet  Every  Man’s  Requirements. 


GlASIfNBUHy 

UNDERWEAR  FOR  MEN  * 

Spring  Needle  Knit  Ribbed  UNION  SUITS 

$3  to  $7.50  Per  Suit 

Flat  Knit  SHIRTS  and  DRA  WERS 

$2.00  to  $4.50  Per  Garment 


GUARANTEED  NOT  TO  SHRINK 
More  than  75  Years*  Reputation 

For  Booklet,  Address 
GLASTONBURY  KNITTING  CO. 
Glastonbury,  Conn. 

Sold  by  Leading  Dealers 


RtC.  U.5.  PAl  OFF,, 


TRADE  MARK 

sec.  v.s.  PAi  orr. 


VCOMFORT^^ 
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i^ERWEARlS^ 


^fet.UAST/c 

UNDERWEAR 

For  Every  Member  of 
the  Family 

It’s  always  warm  weather  inside  of 
healthy  Vellastic  Underwear.  Wear  Veh 
lastic  Underwear,  of  fine  ribbed  cotton 
with  soft  warm  inner  fleece.  Perfectly 
sitied  and  styled  for  every  member  of  the  family.  Ask 
your  local  dealer  to  show  you  these  garments. 

■p'T5'p’'p’ _ BODYGARD  Thermometer — handsome,  practi- 

•B-  cal  and  accurate.  Suitable  for  inside  or  outside 

use.  Send  us  the  name  of  your  local  underwear 
dealer,  sign  your  own  name  and  address  clearly,  and 
we  will  send  you  this  useful  gift  absolutely  free  and 
postpaid.  Write  today. 

UTICA  KNITTING  COMPANY 

350  Broadway  New  York  City 
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Home  Bureaus  Will  Meet 

■i 

Noted  Speakers  Are  on  Federation's  Program 


November  7,  8  and  9  are  the  days 
set  aside  for  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  New  York  State  Federation  of 
Home  Bureaus  at  the  Hotel  Onondaga 
at  Syracuse.  The  Farm  Bureau  Fed¬ 
eration  meets  at  the  same  time  and 
some  of  the  sessions  will  be  joint  ones. 
The  annual  banquet  of  the  two  fed¬ 
erations  is  always  a  most  enjoyable  af¬ 
fair  featuring  as  it  does,  speakers  of 
national  repute.  This  year  Miss  Mary 
Mims,  state  leader  of  home  and  com¬ 
munity  work  in  Louisiana  and  Ches¬ 
ter  Gray,  Washington  representative 
of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Feder- 


related  to  home  and  community  living 
and  will  be  well  worth  the  while  of 
anyone  who  hears  the  discussions. 


Buying  Shoes  for  Baby 

BUY'ING  shoes  for  baby  and  for  the 
older  children  involves  more  than 
getting  shoes  of  right  size  for  the  least 
possible  money.  The  bones  in  a 
child’s  feet  are  so  easily  molded  in 
either  the  right  or  wrong  way  that  the 
greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  get 
the  right  sort  of  shoes.  Shoes  should 


THE  BIBLE  HISTORY  QUILT 


This  illustration  shows  the  Bible  History  Quilt  in  miniature.  In  actual  size 
each  block  is  9  inches  square  and  the  20  set  together  “sash-work”  as  shown 
here,  make  a  quilt  just  the  right  size  for  a  child’s  bed.  Set  together  with  al¬ 
ternate  plain  blocks,  it  will  make  a  full  size  quilt. 

Each  block  tells  an  Old  Testament  story,  and  the  200  are  on  hot-iron  trans¬ 
fer  patterns,  ready  to  be  transferred  to  squares  of  white  muslin  or  other  ma¬ 
terial.  Then  each  one  is  easily  embroidered  in  simple  outline  stitch,  and  the 
blocks  set  together  to  make  the  quilt.  The  same  patterns  can  be  used  singly 
for  pillow  tops,  wall  borders,  curtains,  etc. 

This  is  an  ideal  project  for  girls’  classes,  women’s  societies,  missionary 
work,  and  Vacation  Bible  Schools,  or  for  a  gift  for  a  child’s  Christmas.  The 
20  hot-iron  transfer  patterns  with  complete  instructions  for  making,  and  a  list 
of  the  blocks  will  be  mailed  postpaid  on  receipt  of  50  cents.  Address  Em¬ 
broidery  Dept.,  American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


“STAMMERlFffl 

Ifs  Cause  aixcf  gire  ” 

Tou  can  be  auickly  cured  if  you  stammer.  Send  10 
cents,  coin  or  stamps,  for  2S8  page  clotli  bound  book 
on  Stammering  and  Stuttering.  It  tells  how  I  cured 
myself  after  Stammering  and  Stuttering  for  20  years. 

BENJAMIN  N.  BOGUE 

10818  Bogue  Bldg.,  1147  N.  lllmois  St.,  Indianapolis 


®°GfRLs''“  earn  XMAS  MONEY 

Write  for  50  Sets  St.  Nicholas  Christmas  Seals.  Sell  for 
lOc  a  set.  When  sold  send  us  $3.00  and  keep  $2.00. 
St.  Nicholas  Seal  Co.,  Dept.  334A.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Ranges 


$4775 

isV  I  Up 


New  FREE 
book  quotes  Rsducsd 
Factory  Prices.  Lower 
terms— year  to  pay.  Choice 
of  6  colors  in  new  Porcelain 
Enamel  Ranges.  New  Cir¬ 
culating  Heaters— $3S.75  up. 
200  styles  and  sizes. 
Cash  or  easy  terms.  24> 
hour  ehtpments.  30>day 
Free  'iSrial.  360-day  teet. 
SatUfaction  guaranteed. 
27  years  in  business. 
7(W.000  custemers.  Write 
t^ay  for  FREE  book. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 
SOI  Rochester  Ave 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


A  KalanvazQCL. 

'v:;.."-  Direct  to  You’ 


American  agricultur- - 

1ST  Classified  Ads  get  re-  When  writing  Advertisers 
suits.  Try  one.  Mention  American  Agriculturist 


ation  will  speak.  The  winners  of  the 
improved  kitchen  story  contest,  Ameri¬ 
can  AGRICULTURIST  cooperating  with 
the  Home  Bureau  Federation,  will  be 
announced  and  prizes  awarded  at  this 
time. 

Other  speakers  on  the  three-day  pro¬ 
gram  are  Miss  Martha  Van  Rensselaer, 
N.  Y.  State  leader  of  home  economics, 
Dr.  C.  E.  Ladd,  N.  Y.  State  leader  of 
extension,  Dr.  Louise  Stanley  of  the 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  Miss  Ruth  Miner  of  Albany,  N. 
Y.,  Miss  Mary  Eva  Duthie  of  the 
Rural  Social  Organization  Department 
at  Cornell,  Prof.  George  Peabody  of 
Cornell  and  Miss  Vera  McCrea,  director 
of  the  Dairymen’s  League  home  depart¬ 
ment. 

Every  topic  discussed  will  be  closely 


allow  each  toe  to  be  straight  and  all 
parts  of  the  foot  free,  yet  should  be  snug 
enough  not  to  chafe.  Furthermore,  the 
last  should  follow  the  shape  of  the  foot, 
should  be  flexible  from  toe  to  heel,  yet 
encourage  correct  posture  by  keeping 
the  foot  in  the  right  position. 

It  is  money  well  spent  for  farm  peo- 
p.’e  to  have  the  right  kind  of  shoes. 
Many  a  tired  hack-achey  woman  wouU 
see  many  of  her  troubles  disappear  by 
the  one  expedient  of  correct  shoes. 
Many  a  man  whose  feet  at  night  feel 
as  heavy  as  lead  and  all  chafed  and 
sore  would  avoid  much  of  this  discom¬ 
fort  simply  by  being  shod  right,  1** 
the  case  of  children  it  is  even  more 
necessary  because  future  health  is  in¬ 
volved. 
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All  outdoors  is  a  playground 
when  the  snow  lies  over  the 
fields  and  the  ponds  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  ice.  It’s  not  just 
for  the  kids  either,  for  there 
are  many  mothers  and  fathers 
who  still  like  to  go  skating. 
Supply  your  family  with 
enough  outdoor  winter  sports 
equipment  to  make  them  want 
to  get  out  and  do  things. 
It  will  mean  better  health, 
happier  minds  and  strong, 
supple  bodies  —  things  that 
are  worth  more  than  any 
amount  of  money. 

Come  to  our  “Farm  Service” 
Hardware  Stores  ■—  where 
you  can  get  the  best  values 
in  skates,  sleds,  toboggans, 
skis,  hockey  sticks  etc. 

SPECIAL  FOR  DAD 

In  our  sporting  goods  depart¬ 
ments  you  will  find  every¬ 
thing  you’ll  need  for  winter 
hunting  and  fishing.  Make 
yourself  at  home  at  our  stores 
“~find  them  by  the  “tag” 
sign  on  the  window. 


Your  “Farm  Service”  Hardware  Men 


Aunt  Janet’s  Corner 


Do  Your  Bit  by  Voting  on  Election  Day 


This  is  one  time  of  the  year  when 
we  are  all  on  an  equal  footing  and 
when  one  say-so  is  as  good  as  another. 
All  of  us  who  are  twenty-one  and  who 
have  not  forfeited  the  right  for  any 
reason  can  go'  next  Tuesday  and  vote. 
There’s  no  use  hollering  about  rotten 
politics  or  that  things  are  not  run  to 
suit  us  if  we  do  nothing  about  it.  The 
time  and  the  way  to  do  something  is 
open  to  all  qualified  voters  next  Tues¬ 
day,  and  if  you  fall  down  on  the  job, 
then  don’t  protest  for  at  least  another 
whole  year,  or  until  you  have  pulled 
the  lever  or  marked  the  ballot  accord¬ 
ing  to  your  conscience. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  try  to  infiuence 
anybody  one  way  or  the  other— but  I 
know  what  I’m  going  to  do  and  why 
and  it  will  have  to  take  an  earthquake 
or  other  act  of  Providence  to  keep  me 
away  from  the  polls.  "We  have  to  keep 
our  heads  amid  all  the  smoke  of  cam¬ 
paigning,  be  able  to  see  issues  clearly 
and  “follow  through”  according  to  our 
best  lights.  Bitterness  and  littleness 
or  blind  partisanship  do  more  harm 


Good-Looking 


than  good,  especially  to  the  one  who 
indulges  in  them. 

Because  of  the  great  interest  this 
year,  it  hardly  seems  necessary  to  urge 
the  readers  of  the  Corner  to  do  so — 
but  vote! — Aunt  Janet. 


German  Cabbage  Omelet 

V2  a  medium-sized  head  of  cabbage 
1  medium-sized  onion 
A  little  bacon  fat  or  butter 
Slice  the  onion  very  thin,  and  cook 
in  the  fat  till  softened  and  yellow,  but 
not  browned.  Add  the  cabbage, 
shredded  as  fine  as  for  cole-slaw,  and 
cook  over  a  very  gentle  fire  till 


Y  outhf  ul — Practical 


important  style  details  is  ideal  for  the 
cool  weather  dress  of  light  weight  woolen. 
It  is  simple  enough  to  make,  yet  has  the 
tailored  smartness  desirable  in  such  an 
all-purpose  frock.  The  pattern  cuts  in 
si^es  14,  16,  18  years,  36,  38,  40  and  42 
inches  bust  measure,  sise  36  requires 
3%  yards  of  iO-inch  material  with  Yi 
yard  of  40-inch  plaid  material  and  % 
yard  of  3G-inch  plain  material.  Prick  13c. 


Pattern  2582  is  just  the  style  for  one 
of  the  lovely  sheer  velvets  or  for  chiffon 
dr  georgette.  The  dipping  side  hem  and 
graceful  tunic  make  the  soft,  graceful 
effect  desirable  for  afternoon  or  evening 
wear.  The  pattern  cuts  in  sizes  16,  18 
years,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inches  bust 
measure.  Size  36  requires  3%  yards  of 
40-inch  material  with  %  yard  of  40-inch 
contrasting.  Price  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  correct  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although 
coin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c  for 
one  of  the  Fashion  Catalogs  and  send 
to  Pattern  Department,  American 
Agriculturist,  461-Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 


thoroughly  tender,  (forty-five  minutes 
or  so)  stirring  now  and  then  to  prevent 
scorching.  Season  with  pepper  and 
salt,  and  keep  very  hot  while  you  make 
a  nice,  puffy  omelet  according  to  your 
preferred  recipe.  Lay  the  prepared 
cabbage  on  one  side  of  the  omelet,  fold, 
and  serve  at  once.  An  excellent  main 
dish  as  a  change  from  meat. 

Cabbage  cooked  this  way  is  also  a 
delicious  accompaniment  for  roast  ham 
or  pork. — K.  L.  R.,  New  York. 

Cabbage  is  available  at  almost  any 
season  in  this  section  of  the  country 
and  instead  of  serving  it  always  plain 
boiled,  its  many  possibilities  should  be 
developed.  This  is  one  of  them. 


TRUST  YOUR  OWN  NOSE. 

Whether  you  use  machine  or  tub, 
cool,  lukewarm  or  hot  water,  or  boil 
your  clothes,  do  a  wash  with 
Fels-Naptha.  Then  smell  how  sweet 
and  fresh  your  clothes  are!  That’s  be¬ 
cause  the  extra  help  of  Fels-Naptha 
gets  things  thoroughly  clean — the 
extra  help  of  plenty  of  naptha  to 
loosen  grease  and  dirt,  blended  by  our 
exclusive  process,  with  good  golden 
soap.  Two  cleaners  instead  of  one, 
which  tells  you  why . . . 

Nothing  takes  the  place  of 

FELS-NAPTHA 

ORDER  FROM  YOUR  GROCER  TODAY 


Best  Remedy  for 
Obstinate  Cough 
Made  at  Home 


You’ll  never  know  how  quickly  a  stub¬ 
born  cough  or  chest  cold  can  be  conquered, 
until  you  try  this  famous  recipe.  It  is 
used  in  millions  of  homes,  because  it  gives 
more  prompt,  positive  relief  than  anything 
else.  It’s  no  trouble  at  all  to  mix  and 
costs  but  a  trifle. 

Into  a  pint  bottle,  pour  2^2  ounces  of 
Pinex ;  then  add  plain  granulated  sugar 
syrup  or  strained  honey  to  make  a  full 
pint.  This  saves  two-thirds  of  the  money 
usually  spent  for  cough  medicines,  and 
gives  you  a  purer,  better  remedy.  It  never 
spoils,  and  tastes  good — children  like  it. 

•You  can  actually  feel  its  penetrating, 
soothing  action  on  the  Inflamed  throat 
membranes.  It  also  promptly  loosens  the 
germ-laden  phlegm,  and  at  the  same  time, 
it  is  absorbed  into  the  blood,  where  it  ac^ 
directly  on  the  bronchial  tubes.  This 
three-fold  action  explains  why  it  brings 
such  quick  relief  even  in  severe  bronchial 
coughs  and  those  dreaded  coughs  that 
usually  follow  the  “flu”. 

Pinex  is  a  highly  concentrated  com¬ 
pound  of  genuine  Norway  pine,  containing 
the  active  agent  of  creosote,  in  a  refined, 
palatable  form,  and  known  as  one  of  the 
greatest  healing  agents  for  severe  coughs, 
chest  colds  and  bronchial  troubles. 

Do  not  accept  a  substitute  for  Pinex. 
It  is  guaranteed  to  give  prompt  relief  or 
money  refunded. 


ItiGuraSoap 

an  a  heatth  meaaure 

to  protect  the  ^kin  nnd  M'olp 
rrom  contagion  and  inlection 


PARKER’S 

HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  PandruR— Stops  Hair  Falllngf 
Restores  Color  and 
Beauty  to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

6dc.  and  $1.00  at  drntr-Ists. 
Hlscqx  Chem^  jVorkSjjPatchpgue.  N.  Y. 


Have  a  Mock  Trial  in 
Your  Grange 

Send  for  one  or  more  of  the 
following  mock  trial  outlines. 
They  will  help  you  put  on  an  en¬ 
tertaining,  instructive  program. 
Send  6  cents  to  cover  mailing 
costs. 

1 —  The  Mock  Trial  of  Johnny 
■Woodchuck. 

2 —  Robbing  the  Soil. 

3 —  Mock  Trial  of  a  farmer 
for  failing  to  buy  Labor 
Saving  Devices  for  his 
wife. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
461-4th  Ave.,  New  York  City 
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Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come  -By  John  Fox,  Jr. 
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The  Little 

Chad’s  eyes  lighted  up. 

“I  reckorr  I  would;  but  how  am  I 
goin’  to  school,  now,  I’d  like  to  know? 
I  ain’t  got  no  money  to  buy  books,  and 
the  school-teacher  said  you  have  to  pay 
to  go  to  school,  up  here.” 

‘‘Well,  we’ll  see  about  that,”  said  the 
Major,  and  Chad  wondered  what  he 
.meant.  Presently  the  Major  got  up 
and  went  to  the  sideboard  and  poured 
out  a  drink  of  whiskey  and,  raising  it 
to  his  lips,  stopped: 

“Will  you  join  me?”  he  asked,  hu¬ 
morously,  though  it  was  hard  for  the 
Major  to  omit  that  formula  even  with 
a  boy. 

“I  don’t  keer  if  I  do,”  said  Chad, 
gravely.  The  Major  was  astounded 
and  amused,  and  thought  that  the  boy 
was  not  in  earnest,  but  he  handed  him 
the  bottle  and  Chad  poured  out  a  drink 
that  staggered  his  host,  and  drank  it 
down  without  winking.  At  the  fire, 
the  Major  pulled  out  his  chewing-to¬ 
bacco.  This,  too,  he  offered  and  Chad 
accepted,  equalling  the  Major  in  the 
accuracy  with  which  he  reached  the 
fireplace  thereafter  with  the  juice,  car¬ 
rying  off  his  accomplishment,  too,  with 
perfect  and  unconscious  gravity.  The 
Major  was  nigh  to  splitting  with  silent 
laughter  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
he  grew  grave. 

“Does  everybody  drink  and  chew 
down  in  the  mountains?” 

“Yes,  sir,”  said  Chad.  “Everybody 
makes  his  own  licker  where  I  come 
from.” 

“Don’t  you  know  it’s  very  bad  for 
little  boys  to  drink  and  chew?” 

“No’  sir.” 

“Did  nobody  ever  tell  you  it  was  very 
bad  for  little  boys  to  drink  and  chew?” 

“No,  sir”— not  once  had  Chad  for¬ 
gotten  that  “sir.” 

“Well,  it  is.” 

Chad  thought  for  a  minute.  “Will 
it  keep  me  from  gittin’  to  be  a  hig 
man?” 

“Yes.” 

Chad  quietly  threw  his  quid  into  the 
fire. 

“Well,  I  be  damned,”  said  the  Major 
under  his  breath.  “Are  you  goin’  to 
quit?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

Meanwhile,  the  old  driver,  whose 
wife  lived  on  the  next  farm,  was  telling 
the  servants  over  there  about  the  queer 
little  stranger  whom  his  master  had 
picked  up  on  the  road  that  day,  and 
after  Chad  was  gone'to  bed,  the  Major 
got  out  some  old  letters  from  a  chest 
and  read  them  over  again.  Chadwick 
Buford  was  his  great-grandfather’s 
twin  brother,  and  not  a  w'ord  had  been 
heard  of  him  since  the  two  had  parted 
that  morning  on  the  old  Wilderness 
Road,  away  back  in  the  earliest  pioneer 
days.  So,  the  Major  thought  and 
thought — “suppose — suppose — ”  And 
at  last  he  got  up  and  with  an  uplifted 
candle,  looked  a  long  while  at  the  por¬ 
trait  of  his  grandfather  that  hung  on 
the  southern  wall.  Then,  with  a  sud¬ 
den  humor,  he  carried  the  light  to  the 
room  where  the  boy  was  in  sound  sleep 
with  his  head  on  one  sturdy  arm,  his 
hair  loose  on  the  pillow,  and  his  lips 
slightly  parted  and  showing  his  white, 
even  teeth;  he  looked  at  the  boy  a  long 
time  and  fancied  he  could  see  some 
resemblance  to  the  portrait  in  the  set 
of  the  mouth  and  the  nose  and  the 
brow,  and  he  went  back  smiling  at  his 
fancies  and  thinking — for  the  Major 
was  sensitive  to  the  claim  of  any  drop 
of  the  blood  in  his  own  veins — no  mat¬ 
ter  how  diluted.  He  was  a  handsome 
little  chap. 

“How  strange!  How  strange!” 

And  he  smiled  when  he  thought  of 
the  boy’s  last  question. 

“Where’s  yo’  mammy?” 

It  had  stirred  the  Major. 

“I  am  like  you,  Chad,”  he  had  said. 
“I’ve  got  no  mammy — ^no  nothin’,  ex¬ 


cept  Miss  Lucy,  and  she  don’t  live  here. 
I’m  afraid  she  won’t  be  on  this  earth 
long.  Nobody  lives  here  but  me, 
Chad.” 

IX 

MARGARET 

HE  Major  was  in  town  and  Miss 
Lucy  had  gone  to  spend  the  day 
with  a  neighbor;  so  Chad  was  left 
alone. 

“Look  aroun’,  Chad,  and  see  how  you 
like  things,”  said  the  Major.  “Go 
anywhere  you  please.” 

And  Chad  looked  around.  He  went 
to  the  barn  to  see  his  old  mare  and  the 
Major’s  horses,  and  to  the  kennels, 
where  the  fox-hounds  reared  against 
the  palings  and  sniffed  at  him  curious¬ 
ly;  he  strolled  about  the  quarters. 


where  the  little  pickaninnies  were  play¬ 
ing,  and  out  to  the  fields,  where  the 
servants  were  at  work  under  the  over¬ 
seer,  Jerome  Conners,  a  tall,  thin  man 
with  shrewd  eyes,  sour,  sullen  face, 
and  protruding  upper  teeth.  One  of 
the  few  smiles  that  ever  came  to  that 
face  came  now  when  the  overseer  saw 
the  little  mountaineer.  By  and  by 
Chad  got  one  of  the  “hands”  to  let  him 
take  hold  of  the  plough  and  go  once 
around  the  field,  and  the  boy  handled 
the  plough  like  a  veteran,  so  that  the 
others  watched  him,  and  the  negro 
grinned,  when  he  came  back,  and  said: 

“You  sutinly  can  plough  fer  a  fac’!” 

He  was  lonesome  by  noon  and  had 
a  lonely  dinner,  during  which  he  could 
scarcely  realize  that  it  wa.s  really  he — 
Chad — Chad  sitting  up  at  the  table 
alone  and  being  respectfully  waited  on 
by  a  kinky-headed  little  negro  girl — 
called  Thankyma’am  because  she  was 
born  on  Thanksgiving  day — and  he 
wondered  what  the  Turners  would 
think  if  they  could  see  him  now — and 
the  school-master.  Where  was  the 
school-master?  He  began  to  be  sorry 
that  he  hadn’t  gone  to  town  to  try  to 
find  him.  Perhaps  the  Major  would 
see  him — but  how  would  the  Major 
know  the  school-master  ?  He  was  sor¬ 
ry  he  hadn’t  gone.  After  dinner  he 
started  out-doors  again.  Earth  and 
sky  were  radiant  with  light.  Great 
white  tumbling  clouds  were  piled  high 
all  around  the  horizon — and  what  a 
long  length  of  sky  it  was  in  every  di¬ 
rection.  Down  in  the  mountains,  he 
had  to  look  straight  up,  sometimes,  to 
see  the  sky  at  all.  Blackbirds  chat¬ 
tered  in  the  cedars  as  he  went  to  the 
yard  gate.  The  field  outside  was  full 
of  singing  meadow-larks,  and  crows 
were  cawing  in  the  woods  beyond. 
There  had  been  a  light  shower,  and  on 
the  dead  top  of  a  tall  tree  he  saw  a 
buzzard  stretching  his  wings  out  to  the 
sun.  Past  the  edge  of  the  woods,  ran 
a  little  stream  with  banks  that  were 
green  to  the  very  water’s  edge,  and 
Chad  followed  it.on  through  the  woods, 
over  a  worm  rail-fence,  along  a  sprout¬ 
ing  wheat-field,  out  into  a  pasture  in 
which  sheep  and  cattle  were  grazing, 
and  on,  past  a  little  hill,  where,  on 
the  next  low  slope,  sat  a  great  white 
house  with  big  white  gillars,  and  Chad 


climbed  on  top  of  the  stone  fence — 
and  sat,  looking.  On  the  portico  stood 
a  tall  man  in  a  slouch  hat  and  a  lady 
in  black.  At  the  foot  of  the  steps  a 
boy — a  head  taller  than  Chad  perhaps 
— was  rigging  up  a  fishing-pole.  A 
negro  boy  was  leading  a  black  pony 
toward  the  porch,  and,  to  his  dying 
day,  Chad  never  forgot  the  scene  that 
followed.  For,  the  next  moment,  a  lit¬ 
tle  figure  in  a  long  riding-skirt  stood 
in  the  big  doorway  and  then  ran  down 
the  steps,  while  a  laugh,  as  joyous  as 
the  water  running  at  his  feet,  floated 
down  the  slope  to  his  ears.  He  saw 
the  negro  stoop,  the  little  girl  bound 
lightly  to  her  saddle;  he  saw  her  black 
curls  shake  in  the  sunlight,  again  the 
merry  laugh  tinkled  in  his  ears,  and 


then,  with  a  white  plume  nodding  from 
her  black  cap,  she  galloped  off  and  dis¬ 
appeared  among  the  trees;  and  Chad 
sat  looking  after  her — thrilled,  myste¬ 
riously  thrilled — mysteriously  sadden¬ 
ed,  straightway.  Would  he  ever  see 
her  again? 

The  tall  man  and-  the  lady  in  black 
went  in-doors,  the  negro  disappeared, 
and  the  boy  at  the  foot  of  the  steps 
kept  on  rigging  his  pole.  Several  times 
voices  sounded  under  the  high  creek 
bank  below  him,  but,  quick  as  his  ears 
were,  Chad  did  not  hear  them.  Sud¬ 
denly  there  was  a  cry  that  startled 
him,  and  something  flashed  in  the  sun 
over  the  edge  of  the  bank  and  flopped 
in  the  grass. 

“Snowball!”  an  imperious  young 
voice  called  below  the  bank,  “get  that 
fish!” 

On  the  moment  Chad  was  alert 
again — somebody  was  fishing  down 
there — and  he  sprang  from  his  perch 
and  ran  toward  the  fish  just  as  a 
woolly  head  and  a  jet-black  face 
peeped  over  the  bank. 

The  pickaninny’s  eyes  were  stretched 
wide  when  he  saw  the  strange  figure 
in  coonskin  cap  and  moccasins  running 
down  on  him,  his  face  almost  blanched 
with  terror,  and  he  loosed  his  hold  and, 
with  a  cry  of  fright,  rolled  back  out 
of  sight.  Chad  looked  over  the  bank. 
A  boy  of  his  own  age  was  holding 
another  pole,  and,  hearing  the  little 
darky  slide  down,  he  said,  sharply: 

“Get  that  fish,  I  tell  you!” 

“Look  dar.  Mars’  Dan,  look  dar!” 

The  boy  looked  around  and  up  and 
stared  with  as  much  wonder  as  his  lit¬ 
tle  body-servant,  but  with  no  fear. 

“Howdye!”  said  Chad;  but  the  white 
boy  stared  on  silently. 

“Fishin’?”  said  Chad. 

“Yes,”  said  Dan,  shortly — he  had 
shown  enough  curiosity  and  he  turned 
his  eyes  to  his  cork.  “Get  that  fish. 
Snowball,”  he  said  again. 

“I’ll  git  him  fer  ye,”  Chad  said;  and 
he  went  to  the  fish  and  unhooked  it 
and  came  down  the  bank  with  the  perch 
in  one  hand  and  the  pole  in  the  other. 

“Whar’s  yo’  string?”  he  asked,  hand¬ 
ing  the  pole  to  the  still  trembling  little 
darky. 

“I’ll  take  it,”  said  Dan.  sticking  the 
butt  of  his-cane^pola  in  the4aiud...jrhe. 


fish  slipped  through  his  wet  fingers, 
when  Chad  passed  it  to  him,  dropped 
on  the  bank,  flopped  to  the  edge  of 
the  creek,  and  .the  three  boys,  with  the 
same  cry,  scrambled  for  it — Snowball 
falling  down  on  it  and  clutching  it  in 
both  his  black  little  paws. 

“Dar  now!”  he  shrieked.  “I  got 
him!” 

“Give  him  to  me,”  said  Dan. 

“Lemme  string  him,”  said  the  black 
boy. 

“Give  him  to  me,  I  tell  you!”  And, 
stringing  the  fish,  Dan  took  the  other 
pole  and  turned  his  eyes  to  his  corks 
while  the  pickaninny  squatted  behind 
him  and  Chad  climbed  up  and  sat  on 
the  bank — letting  his  legs  dangle  over. 
When  Dan  caught  a  fish  he  would  fling 
it  with  a  whoop  high  over  the  bank. 
After  the  third  fish,  the  lad  was  molli¬ 
fied  and  got  over  his  ill-temper.  He 
turned  to  Chad: 

“Want  to  fish?” 

Chad  sprang  down  the  bank  quickly. 

“Yes,”  he  said,  and  he  took  the  other 
pole  out  of  the  bank,  put  on  a  fresh 
wriggling  worm,  and  moved  a  little 
farther  down  the  creek  where  there 
was  an  eddy. 

“Ketchin’  any?”  said  a  voice  above 
the  bank  and  Chad  looked  up  to  see 
still  another  lad,  taller,  by  a  head  than 
either  he  or  Dan — evidently  the  boy 
whom  he  had  seen  rigging  a  pole  up 
at  the  big  house  on  the  hill. 

“Oh,  ’bout  ’leven,”  said  Dan,  care¬ 
lessly. 

“Howdye!”  said  Chad. 

“Howdye!”  said  the  other  boy,  and 
he,  too,  stared  curiously,  but  Chad  had 
got  used  to  people  staring  at  him. 

“I’m  goin’  over  the  big  rock,”  added 
the  new  arrival,  and  he  went  down 
the  creek  and  climbed  around  a  steep 
little  cliff,  and  out  on  a  huge  rock  that 
hung  over  the  creek,  where  he  dropped 
his  hook.  He  had  no  cork,  and  Chad 
knew  that  he  was  trying  to  catch  cat¬ 
fish.  Presently  he  jerked,  and  a  yel¬ 
low  mudcat  rose  to  the  surface,  fight¬ 
ing  desperately  for  his  life,  and  Dan 
and  Snowball  yelled  crazily.  Then 
Dan  pulled  out  a  perch. 

“I  got  another  one,”  he  shouted.  And 
Chad  fished  silently.  They  were  mak¬ 
ing  “a  mighty  big  fuss,”  he  thought, 
“over  mighty  little  fish.  If  hd  Just  had 
a  minnow  an’  had  ’em  down  in  the 
mountains,  ’I  Gonnies,  he’d  show  ’em 
what  fishin’  was!”  But  he  began  to 
have  good  luck  as  it  was.  Perch  after 
perch  he  pulled  out  quietly,  and  he 
kept  Snowball  busy  stringing  them  un¬ 
til  he  had  five  on  the  string.  The  boy 
on  the  rock  was  watching  him  and  so 
was  the  boy  near  him — furtively — while 
Snowball’s  admiration  was  won  com¬ 
pletely,  and  he  grinned  and  gurgled 
his  delight,  until  Dan  lost  his  temper 
again  and  spoke  to  him  sharply.  Dan 
did  not  like  to  be  beaten  at  anything. 
Pretty  soon  there  was  a  light  thunder 
of  hoofs  on  the  turf  above  the  bank. 
A  black  pony  shot  around  the  bank 
and  was  pulled  in  at  the  edge  of  the 
ford,  and  Chad  was  looking  into  the 
dancing  black  eyes  of  a  little  girl  with 
a  black  velvet  cap  on  her  dark  curls 
and  a  white  plume  waving  from  it. 

“Howdye!”  said  Chad,  and  his  heart 
leaped  curiously,  but  the  little  girl  did 
not  answer.  She,  too,  stared  at  him 
as  all  the  others  had  done  and  started 
to  ride  into  the  creek,  but  Dan  stoppe'^ 
her  sharply. 

“Now,  Margaret,  don’t  you  ride  into 
that  water.  You’ll  skeer  the  fish.” 

“No,  you  won’t,”  said  Chad,  prompt¬ 
ly.  “Fish  don’t  keer  nothin’  about  s 
boss.”  But  the  little  girl  stood  stilt 
and  her  brother’s  face  flushed.  He  re¬ 
sented  the  stranger’s  interference  and 
his  assumption  of  a  better  knowledge 
of  fish. 

“Mind  your  own  business,”  trembled 


The  Story  Thus  Far 

CHAD  plans  to  leave  “Lonesome”  with  his  dog.  Jack.  His  foster 
parents  are  both  dead  from  the  plague  and  plans  have  been  laid  to 
bind  Chad  out  to  a  hard  fisted  neighbor.  After  the  funeral,  Chad  col¬ 
lects  a  rifle,  some  powder,  and  shot  and  a  haversack  and  with  Jack 
by  his  side,  starts  out  for  unknown  parts.  He  meets  the  sons  of  Joel 
Turner  from  over  the  mountain  who  take  him  home.  Chad  s  cleveri^ss 
at  school  gains  the  admiration  of  Caleb  Hazel,  the  schoolmaster. 
become  close  friends.  Hazel  tells  Chad  of  the  “Bluegrass  Country 
beyond  the  hills.  Logging  operations  take  Chad  to  a  distant  city  where 
he  gets  lost  and  starts  home  on  foot.  He  is  picked  up  by  Major  Calvin 
Buford.  It  appears  that  Chad  is  also  a  Buford  and  is  believed  to  be  a 
kinsman  of  his  new  found  friend,  who  takes  him  to  his  home  in  Lexing¬ 
ton  in  the  heart  of  the  “Bluegrass.”  The  Major  offers  him  a  home 
and  a  schooling. 
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Classified  Ads 

A  Place  to  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 


Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Classifted  ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a  word.  The  minimum 
charge  per  insertion  is  $1.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and 
whole  number,  including  name  and  address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main 
St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  i.”  counts  as  eleven  words. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

.Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired. 
Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low 
rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany 
your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references 


Swine 


FARMS  WANTED 


MISCELLANEOUS 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


HUNDRED  HUNTING  HOUNDS.  Fur  getters.  Free 
citalog.  BECKHOUNDS,  OC42,  Herrick,  Ill. 


WELSH  SIIEI’HERDS  I’UPS  and  dogs,  natur.il  heel 
driver.s.  Shipped  on  approval.  JIAl’LE  GROVE 
FARMS.  I’opc  Mills,  N.  Y. 


COLLIE  I’UPS,  White  Cre.sted  Black  I’olish  chicks. 
Scabright  Bantams.  C.  C.  I’AINE,  South  Ro.valton,  Vt. 


COLLIES — Few  choice  whites  also  sable  and  white 
pups  cheat).  Extra  line  male  $40.  Olien  and  bred 
females  $.05  up.  TILBURY’S  WHITE  COLLIE  KEN¬ 
NELS,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


FREE  DOG  BOOK,  I’olk  Sllllet’s  famou.s  dog  book 
on  diseases  of  dogs.  Instructions  on  feeding  care  and 
breeding  with  symptom  chart.  I’OLK  MILLER. 
I’RODUCT  CORP.,  1021  W.  Broad  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 


L  FOB  SALE — Two  trained  bear  and  fox  hounds,  3 
Prs.  old.  R.  M.  SHAFFER,  Dushore,  Pa. 


LIVE  STOCK 


Cattle 


T.  B.  TESTED  HOLSTEINS  and  Guernseys,  car* 
load  lots.  60  day  retest  guaranteed.  ,E.  C.  TALBOT, 
Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 


FOUR  I’URE  BRED  JERSEY  BULLS,  one  year  and 
under.  A  few  heifers;  bull  and  heifer  calves.  Herd 
ICcredlted.  WILLIAJI  ELWELL,  Worcester,  N.  Y. 


75  COWS— WILL  SELL  AT  I’RIVATE  SALE,  fresh 
ind  close  up  springers  also  heifers.  15  to  20  months 
old.  All  federal  and  state  te.sted.  Delivered  by  truck. 
Home  only  by  api)olntment.  Located  12  miles  ca.st  of 
Hudson.  Phone  6F5.  E.  CLAUDE  JONES,  Crary- 
tille,  N.  Y. 


Foil  SALE — Holstein  Friesian  proven  sire.  DE- 
I’AUTMENT  OP  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  BROWN  SWISS  tWo-year  old  heifers, 
llso  bull  calves.  CLOUD  ROBINSON,  Conneaut  Lake, 
I’l. 


MILKING  SIIORTHOUN  BULL  calves.  Bred  from 
itock  with  best  of  j)edigrees,  excellent  ])roducers.  Rea¬ 
sonable  ])rice.  E.  LAFl.ER,  I’enn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


.  FOR  SALE— Car  of  extra  choice  unbred  W’lsconsin 
'eifers,  three-tiuarters  or  better  ptirebred.  Weigh  875 
10  1006.  Also  several  heifers  due  November,  weigh 
1000  to  2000.  Never  have  had  a  reactor.  C.  W. 
HINT,  Basom,  N.  Y. 


T.  B.  TESTED  COWS  FOB  SALE— 20  very  large 
tfBistered  cows.  20  high  grade  cows  fresh  and  close 
springers  also  several  registered  bulls  and  heifers. 
BPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


Goats 


VITALITY  STRAIN  SAANANS,  Toggenburgs,  Nu¬ 
bians.  lleatic.st,  healthiest  milkers  for  babies,  invalids. 
Unrelated  bucks  and  does  for  breeding.  GOLDS- 
BOROUGII’S  GOATERY,  Mohnton.  I’a. 


Sheep 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIHE  RAJIS— Yearlings, 
lambs.  Few  bred  yearling  ewes,  also  registered  Jersey 
tull.  CHARLES  E.  IIASLETT,  Hall,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  RAJIBOUILLET  RA.M,  good  breeder 
and  size.  E.  B.  I’URINTON,  Gansvoort,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Grade  Shropsliire,  Delaine-Lincoln,  Ram- 
bouillet,  Delilne  and  Cotswold  one  and  two  year  old 
ewes.  Moderate  price,  good  quality.  J.  B.  ABBOTT, 
South  Dayton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 44  registered  Hampsliire  ewes.  One 
three  year  old  ram.  Several  ram  lambs.  A.  L. 
Merry,  lOl  Jackson  Ave.,  Bradford,  Pa. 


REGISTERED  O.I.C.  BOARS,  sows  and  pigs.  Prices 
right.  Dairymen’s  League  certificates  accepted.  GEO. 
N.  IIUPRACIIT,  Mallory,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


F.ALL  SALE — Mahood  strain  single  comb.  Rliode 
Island  Red  cockerels.  Flemish  Giant  rabbits.  Homer 
pigeons,  guaranteed.  JOHN  HALL,  Norwood.  N.  Y. 


HIGH  PEDIGREED  ENGLISH  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horn  cockerels  for  breeders,  from  contest  winning  stock, 
egg  record  306-316,  $10.  Pedigree  furnished.  F.  A. 
STEWART.  Greene,  N.  Y. 


TOO  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  I’ULLETS,  raised  from 
Gabrils  certified  chicks.  Bred  and  grown  to  average  185 
eggs  in  tile  next  11  months.  HAZliLHURST  F.VIIM. 
G.  P.  Scovilie.  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 


JIAM.MOTU  I’EKIN  DUCKS  and  drakes,  Brown 
Chinese  geese,  Jer.sey  Black  Giant  hen.s.  IIUPRACIIT 
BROS.,  I’ulaski,  N.  Y. 


NARKAGANSETT-BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS— 
Bred  from  prize  winning  stock.  Large,  vigorous, 
healthy,  free  range  toms  $10.  C.  LAUGHMAN.  Dun- 
raven,  N.  Y'. 


MAJIMOTH  WHITE  HOLLANDS— Strong,  healtliy 
stock  for  bleeding.  Place  vour  order  before  Tlianks- 
giving.  MRS.  LEWIS  ATWOOD,  Avoca,  N.  Y. 


NARRAGANSETT  TURKEYS,  hens  $0.00:  toms  $10. 
R.C.R.I.  Red  cockerels  $3.  MRS.  DAVID  JENKINS, 
Canton,  N.  Y. 


Wild)  TURKEYS  crossed  with  Mammoth  Bronze. 
Secure  breeding  toms  now.  May  hatch,  weight  15  lbs. 
up.  $10  to  $15.  P.  A.  STEWART,  Greene.  X.  Y. 


AUCTIONEERS 


LEARN  AUCTIONEERING  AT  HOME— Every  student 
successful.  SCHOOL,  Box  707,  Davenport,  Iowa. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


FOR  .SAIjE — One  left  hand  »saw  mill  with  in-serted 
tootli  saw  in  good  condition  $150.  JAMES  M.  CARY, 
Salem.  N.  Y. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


DELMARVA  farm,  128  acres,  will  make  two  nice 
farms  on  state  road  one  mile  town.  Two  dwellings, 
modern  houses  for  1800  hens,  sell  with  or  without 
hens,  stock,  tools,  tractor,  boat.  Write  BOX  113, 
Snow  Hill,  Md. 


DEL-MAR-VA— THE  MARKET  BASKET  OP  THE 
EAST. — Three  to  ten  hours  by  motor  truck  to  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington  mar¬ 
kets.  Pennsylvania  Railroad  permeates  Peninsula. 
Splendid  low-priced  productive  land,  farms,  town  and 
waterfront  homes.  No  snow.  Little  freezing.  Hand¬ 
some  descriptive  booklet,  FREE.  Address  149  DEL- 
MAR-VA  BUILDING.  Salisbury,  Md. 


WOULD  LIKE  TO  GET  A  FARM  on  contract  of 
about  100  acres  near  high  school,  located  in  Oswego 
County  or  within  26  miles  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Write 
JOHN  J.  DENNISON,  R.  D.  3,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


A  PAYING  POSITION  OPEN  to  representative  of 
ciiaracter.  Take  orders  slices — hosiery  direct  to  wearer. 
Good  income.  I’ermanent.  Write  now  for  free  hook 
‘■Getting  Ahead."  TANNERS  SHOE  MFG.  CO.. 
30011  C.  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


HELP  WANTED 


Male 


jMAKE  $50  to  $75  WEEKLY  this  winter  taking  or¬ 
ders  for  our  quality  nursery  stock  in  your  vicinity. 
Free  replacements.  No  investment  or  experience  neces¬ 
sary.  Free  outfit.  I’ay  weekly.  KNIGHT  &  BOST- 
WICK,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


Female 


HOUSEKEEPER  WANTED — At  once,  middle  aged 
preferred.  GORDON  COOK.  Amenia  Union,  N.  Y., 
care  John  Dahoney,  R.P.D. 


WANTED— A  GIRL  OR  MIDDLE  AGED  LADY  to 
do  hou,se  work  and  cooking.  I’lcase  state  age  and 
wages  wanted  in  first  letter.  A  steady  position  for 
the  right  party.  JAMES  FARRELL,  B.2,  Box  48, 
Bradford,  I’a. 


LUMBER— BUILDING 
SUPPLIES 


ROOFING  PAPER,  8-ply,  $1.35  per  roll,  100  sq-ft. 
Prepaid.  Asphalt  shingles,  roofeoating,  paint.  Send  for 
price  list.  WINIKER  BROS.,  Millis,  Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


USED  CIVIL  WAR  ENVELOPES  with  flags,  de¬ 
signs.  etc.,  $1  to  $15  paid.  Other  stamps  on  en¬ 
velopes  before  1871  bought.  W.  RICHMOND,  Cold 
Spring,  N.  Y. 


CONSIGN  YOUR  HAY  and  straw.  Write  for  weekly 
market  letter.«GEORGE  E.  VAN  VORST,  INC.,  601 
West  33rd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FARMERS’  ‘‘EVERY-DAY -PAY -DAY-PLAN.”  You 
can  make  $30  to  $150  weekly  distributing  Whitmer 
Products  to  your  friends.  Experience  unnecessary. 
We  teach  you  how  free.  Earn  while  learning.  Team 
or  car  needed.  Write  today  for  Farmers’  ‘‘Every-Day- 
Pay-Day-Plan.”  THE  H.  C.  WHITMER  CO.,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Indiana.  Farm  Dept.  12. 


HONEY— Best  white,  60  lbs.  $6.00;  buckwheat,  $5.70; 
24  sections  white  comb.  $5;  dark,  $4;  not  prepaid; 
10  lbs.  extracted,  $2  prepaid;  chunk  comb,  $2.25.  F. 
W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


HAVE  YOU  EVER  considered  Weaving  ruga  at  home 
to  make  money?  An  enjoyable  business,  now  more 
profitable  than  ever.  Our  new  catalog  will  interest  you. 
Write  for  it  today.  UNION  LOOM  WORKS,  33‘1  Fac¬ 
tory  St.,  Boonville,  N.  Y. 


‘‘DEPEW’S  HONEY’ ‘—Wliite  Clover  5  lbs.  $1.10; 
10  lbs.  $2.00;  Buckwheat  $1.00;  $1.75  prepaid.  12-51  lb. 
pails  delivered.  L.  A.  DEPEW,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  Rt.  6. 


FINE  EXTRACTED  HONEY— 00  lb.  can  here.  Clover 
$7.20,  buckwheat  $5.70;  40  lbs.  delivered  within  3rd 
zone  $6.75:  buckwheat  ,$5.75.  Ten  lb.  pail  $2.  Buck¬ 
wheat  $1.75.  •  Satisfaction  or  money  back.  HAY  C, 
WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


CONNECTICUT  TLMBER  FOR  SALE— Large  tracts 
of  standing  timber  for  sale.  Thresher  machinq  price 
$100  and  17x22  hay  press  and  engine  price  $350.  Resi¬ 
dence  W.  Woodstock.  Conn.  Tel.  I’utnam,  Conn.  Mail 
address  BOWNE  BROS,,  Box  00,  Soutlibridge,  Mass. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 

EVERYTHING  I’RINTED!  FRANKLINPRESS,  B-28, 
Milford,  New  Hampshire. 


100  ENVELOPES,  150  NOTEIIEADS,  printed  $1.60. 
50  wedding  announcements,  $4.75.  NEWS-HERALD 
CO.,  Ravena,  N.  Y. 


250  BUSINESS  ENVELOPES  printed,  postpaid  $1.00, 
25  Trap  Tags,  30c  postpaid.  Samples  free.  WAI.TEll 
G.  COLLINS,  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 


21  ENGRAVED  CHRISTMAS  CARDS  assorted.  21 
with  envelopes  to  match.  I’ostpaid  $l.oo.  Wonderful 
value,  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back,  save 
this  ad.  H.  L.  GARDNER,  Distributor,  23  Winthrop 
St.,  Malden,  Mass. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


PEACH  AND  APPLE  TREES  $5;  $7.50  per  100  and 
up.  Complete  assortment  fruits,  berries,  vines,  orna¬ 
mental  trees,  vines,  shrubs,  evergreens.  Catalog  in 
colors  free.  TENNESSEE  NURSERY  COMILVNY,  Box 
102,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 


I’EACH  AND  Al’PLE  TREES  $5  per  100  and  up. 
Fruits,  ornamental  trees.  Vines.  TENNESSEE  NURS¬ 
ERY  CO..  Box  202.  Cleveland.  Tenn. 


HIGH  GRADE  SEED  POTATOES— Green  Mountain, 
Walter  Raleigh,  Gold  Coin,  Russets,  Carman,  Banner 
and  Cobblers.  I’ure  stock.  Cheap  this  fall.  Write 
THE  KEYSTONE  POTATO  FARMS,  Richfield,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Delicious  new  Gold  Skin  sweet  potatoe.s, 
$1.00  per  bu.  EDWIN  BRICKEllT,  Delmar,  Delaware. 


TOBACCO 


GUARANTEED  CHEWING  of  SMOKING  tobacco— 
5  lbs.  $1.25,  10-$2.00;  60  cigars  $1.75;  pipe  free,  pay 
when  received.  TOBACCO  EXCILVNGE.  W’est  Paducah, 
Ivy. 


HOMESl’UN  TOBACCO— Guaranteed.  Chewing.  5 
lbs.  $1;  10-$1.7S.  Smoking,  6  lbs.  78c;  10-$1.25.  I’ay 
when  received.  FARMERS  UNION.  Mayfield,  Ky. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.25. 
Smoking  5  lbs.  $1.00.  Box  50  cigars  $1.73.  Pay 
when  received.  Uipe  free.  FARMERS  UNION,  A6, 
Paducah,  Ky. 


WOOL— HIDES— FURS 


VIRGIN  WOOL  YARN  for  sale  by  manufacturer  at 
bargain.  Samples  free.  H.  A.  BARTLETT,  Harmony. 
Maine. 


Handy  ANDY  Says  '*Here»s  How^ 


To  Get  Best  Results  from  Your  Radio  Receiver 


By  Ray  Inman 


A£R  I  AL8(  GROUND 
CONNECTIONS 
AND  SOLDER  ANY 
that  are  loose 


hAVETlBES 

I  b  ^  I  t  UWEAK  ONES 
W5TH  ONES'— OS 

PiDjA  TECT'  HAVE  THEM  REfUVENATEF^ 

VER  TOBCS  N,  - -  ^ 

T'SetlFTHEYf  ^EP,  ITBSTED  EfA 
WAS  ANV  OF/  (.  WITH  THIS  HAMMER 
‘EM  WEAie?  S  f  AM'FOUNOTHEV 


TEfOES*: 

WITH  AN  ACCURATE 
VOLTMETER  V  REPLACE 
_  THOSE  LOW  IN  VOLTAGE 

keep  some  distilled  water 
and  a  hydrometer  at  hands 
fbr  use  with  storage  batteries 


(372)  30 


American  Agriculturist,  November  3, 

Our  Boys’  and  Girls’  Page 

An  Important  Message  to  Lone  Scouts--How  to  Make  a  Bird  Shelter 


There  are  four  particular  things 
that  I  want  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  every  Lone  Scout  and  ask  you  all  to 
bear  it  in  mind  and  follow  these  sug¬ 
gestions  : 

First — When  making  application  to 
the  Long  House,  or  National  Head¬ 
quarters  for  Grand  Council  standing, 
for  -Life,  Star,  and  Eagle  ranks,  Merit 
Badges  or  whatever  honor  or  recogni¬ 
tion,  it  will  be  .  necessary  for  you  to 
have  the  statement  of  the  Scout  Exe¬ 
cutive  of  the  Council  of  which  you  are 
a  part  testifying  to  the  fact  that  you 
are  a  Scout  in  good  standing  and  that 


p 

[ 


Try"  TO  MAKE 
FOUR.  TR.IANCLE3 
AND  USE  ONLY 
^X*  MATCHES  - 


LAY  THREE  HATCHES  ON  THE 
TABLE  TO  FORM  A  TRIANGLE, 
THEN  STAND  THE  OTHER  THREE 
UPRIGHT  m  THIS  MANNER 


you  are  worthy  of  the  Scout  award. 
This  applies,  of  course,  only  to  the 
boys  who  are  under  Council  super¬ 
vision,  where  the  Council  and  the  Scout 
Executives  have  taken  over  and  are 
now  operating  Lone  Scout  Divisions. 
This  is  true  now  in  328  Councils. 

Second — ^Look  up  your  Membership 
Certificate — see  when  your  membership 
expires,make  sure  to  reregister  and 
call  for  the  reregistration  blank  in 
time  so  that  you  need  not  lose  a  single 
issue  of  The  Lone  Scout  paper  or  get 
out  of  touch  with  the  activities  of 
Local,  Regional  and  National  work. 

Third — ^It  has  been  demonstrated 
year  after  year  more  clearly  to  all  of 
us  the  need  of  infiuential  fine  men  to 
take  an  interest  in  our  Lone  Scout 
program,  and  the  only  way  to  get 
these  men  connected  up  with  our 
Movement  and  with  our  work  so  that 
they  will  be  helpful  to  the  boys  on  the 
one  hand,  and  to  the  Movement  on  the 
other,  is  for  the  boys  to  recruit  them 
through  the  Adult  Scout  Friend  and 
Counselor  idea.  Every  Lone  Scout 
should  select  this  outstanding  Scout 
Friend  and  Counselor.  In  addition  to 
that  every  Lone  Scout  Tribe  should 
have  one  of  the  finest  and  one  of  the 
most  infiuential  men  in  the  community 
to  be  the  Tribe  leader. — Won’t  you  do 
your  part  to  get  this  matter  fixed  up? 

Fourth — Get  in  the  habit  of  calling 
up  your  Local  Scout  Office  to  get  in¬ 
formation  about  matters  that  you 
usually  have  to  wait  from  two  days  to 
two  weeks  to  get  from  the  National 
Office.  You  will  be  surprised  to  find 
out  what  splendid  help  a  Local  Office, 
the  Executive  and  his  staff  will  be  to 
Lone  Scouting  if  you  give  them  a 
chance  to  work  with  you,  and  you  to 


work  through  them  to  the  National 
Office. 

We  are  asking  and  urging  you  to  do 
this  thing  for  your  own  good  as  well 
as  for  the  good  of  Lone  Scouting. — O. 
H.  Benson. 


My  Hike  to  See  Lindy 

WHEN  Lindbergh  was  making  his 
tour  of  the  United  States  the  near¬ 
est  he  came  to  my  home  was  to  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.  about  20  miles  away.  A 
Troop  Scout  friend  of  mine  and  I  de¬ 
cided  to  hike  over  and  see  him.  We 
started  out  at  7  A.  M.  We  stopped 
several  times  on  the  way  and  bought 
drinks  and  candy.  We  arrived  in 
Richmond  at  about  2  P.  M.  to  find  all 
the  street  cars  packed  and  jammed,  so 
we  had  to  walk  out  to  the  State  Fair 
grounds  where  he  was  to  speak.  There 
was  a  crowd  on  tiptoe,  and  straining 
to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  hero.  A  road 
had  to  be  made  through  the  crowd  to 
the  platform. 

My  friend  and  I  helped  the  Richmond 
Scouts  clear  the  road  and  hold  the 
crowds  back.  I  got  a  good  view  of 
Lindbergh.  He  looked  very  boyish  to 
be  such  a  great  adventurer.  He  was 
having  some  difficulty  keeping  his  un¬ 
ruly  hair  in  place.  He  was  presented 
the  Medal  of  Honor  of  the  City  of 
Richmond.  He  made  a  short  speech  on 
the  future  of  aviation  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  every  city  of  importance  hav¬ 
ing  an  airport.  He  then  went  back  to 
the  hotel.  My  friend  and  I  then  caught 
a  trolley  home.  This  was  the  first 
long  hike  I  had  ever  taken  and  I  was 
certainly  stiff  and  sore  the  next  day 
but  it  was  worth  it  to  see  such  a  great 
aviator. — L,.  S.  Charles  Hopkins. 


Paul  Siple’s  Message 

PAUL  A.  Siple,  Erie,  Pa.,  Eagle 
Scout  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  who 
won  the  National  Byrd  Antarctic  Ex¬ 
pedition  award,  has  expressed  his  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Lone  Scout  Department 
and  the  activities  of  Lone  Scouts  by 
dictating  a  letter  to  the  Scouts  of  the 


Monogram  J 


If  you  do  not  wish  to  wait  for  the 
series  to  run  on  the  Boys’  and  Girls’ 
page,  for  ten  cents  you  can  obtain 
proof  sheets  of  the  entire  alphabet. 
Address  Editor  Boys’  and  Girls’  Page, 
American  Agriculturist,  461-4th  Av¬ 
enue,  New  York  City. 


United  States  in  the  interest  of  Lone 
Scouting,  and  bids  you  all  good-bye  and 
best  wishes. 

The  following  is  a  letter  prepared  by 
himself  and  signed,  just  before  leaving 
on  the  Antarctic  Expedition. 

“My  dear  Fellow  Lone  Scouts: 

I  am  proud  and  happy  to  represent  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  on  the  Byrd  Ant¬ 
arctic  Expedition  as  our  first  ship  the 
‘City  of  New  York’  weighs  anchor  today. 

From  what  I  have  read  and  heard  I 
know  there  will  be  nothing  but  a  broad 
expanse  of  snow  and  ice  to  greet  us  in 
the  Antarctic,  some  8,000  miles  from  here. 
I  will  appreciate  what  absolute  isolation 
means  and  I’ll  be  thinking  of  you  fellows 
who  are  Lone  Scouts  and  who  are  doing 
your  job  of  Scouting  off  in  the  rural  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country.  Greetings  ! 

Good-bye  and  best  wishes, 

From  your  Brother  Scout, 

Paul  A.  Siple.” 


A  Bird  Shelter 

IRDS  like  a  place  where  they  can 
run  in  out  of  the  rain,  quite  as  well 
as  people  do.  In  fact  they  need  it  more 
because  they  have  no  umbrellas  or  rain¬ 
coats.  You  will  find  them  making 


good  use  of  your  hospitality  during 
showers  and  also  after  their  morning 
baths. 

You  will  need  two  strips  about  4 
inches  wide,  as  shown  in  the  left  draw¬ 
ing.  Cut  tops  and  bore  holes  as  shown. 
Slip  a  piece  of  broomstick  through  cor¬ 
responding  holes  in  each  board  and  nail 
each  side  of  a  clothes  post  or  a  post 
set  up  for  the  purpose. 

Cross  perches  are  made  by  boring 
holes  through  the  broomstick  before 
assembling,  and  the  top  is  made  by 
boards  about  18  inches  long  and  12 
inches  wide  nailed  on  the  upright  pieces 
as  shown.  Your  invitation  to  the  birds 
will  not  go  long  unaccepted. 


Farm  Boy  Scout  in  First 
Aid  Work 

NEVER  had  many  opportunities  to 
use  my  knowledge  of  First  Aid  but 
am  a  firm  believer  that  it  pays  to  “Be 
Prepared.” 

Here  are  a  few  instances  where  it 
came  in  handy. 

The  first  opportunity  came  when  my 
brother  stuck  his  foot  with  a  fork 
while  we  lived  on  the  farm.  Iodine 
and  a  ball  of  cotton  held  in  place  with 
adhesive  tape  did  the  trick. 

When  father  cut  his  finger  while  we 
were  building  a  fence,  a  use  of  ordinary 
First  Aid  prevented  dirt  from  entering 
the  cut. 

While  working  in  a  store  last  sum¬ 
mer,  a  fellow  clerk  cut  a  deep  gash  in 
his  thumb  with  a  meat  sheer.  Iodine 
and  adhesive  are  all  we  had  but  it 
saved  the  day. 

Later  one  of  our  customers  received 
a  deep  cut  on  his  neck  when  his  car 
back-fired  causing  the  crank  to  strike 
him.  He  was  washing  the  cut  with 
water  .  from  a  stagnant  horse  trough 
when  I  arrived  on  the  scene.  I  took 
him  across  the  street  to  the  printing 
office  where  the  Scoutmaster  wotki^di* 


and  v^ashed  the  cut,  painted  it  with 
iodine,  covered  it  with  cotton  batting 
held  in  place  with  strips  of  adhesive. 
He  said  the  wound  never  got  sore.  '  ' 
I  thought  of  using  artificial  respiri'- 
tion  when  my  baby  brother  fell  on 
face  while  trying  to  walk  and  seemea. 
unable  to  catch  his  breah. — BY  The 
Lone  Eagle. 


One  of  the  Finest  Sights 

O  you  know  that  one  of  the  finest 
sights  in  this  world  is  a  perfectly 
healthy  boy  or  girl  who  just  radiates 
high  spirits  and  good  humor?  A  clear, 
clean  skin  with  rosy  cheeks  and  lips, 
bright  eyes,  clean,  glossy  hair,  an  up¬ 
right  figure  with  chest  first  instead  of 
stomach  first,  and  a  sufficient  amount 
of  good  firm  flesh — there’s  nothing^ 
more  inspiring  to  meet  than  such  a’ 
figure. 

Then  couple  to  this  splendid  figure 
a  mind  that  can  do  quickly  its  owner’s 
bidding  and  an  unselfish  heart  which 
is  willing  to  share  with  others  and  we 
have  a  combination  which  any  boy  or 
girl  could  well  to  proud  to  own. 

The  best  part  of  it  too  is  that  even 
if  we  didn’t  have  all  those  good  points 
to  start  on,  we  can  work  at  the  job 
until  any  faults  may  be  corrected,  in, 
part  at  least.  We  can  all  stand  up' 
straight,  eat  plenty  of  vegetables  and 
fruits,  drink  milk,  exercise  outdoors 
every  day,  breathe  freely  of  fresh, 
sweet  air,  sleep  8  or  8l^  hours  a  day, 
study  hard  and  practice  unselfishness 
and  consideration  for  other  people. 
These  are  simple,  everyday  things 
which  are  within  the  reach  of  us  all, 
but  they  are  wonderful  helps  towards 
being  the  kind  of  man  or  woman  we 
would  like  to  be. 


The  Little  Shepherd  of  I 
Kingdom  Gome 

(Continued  from  Page  28) 
on  his  tongue,  and  the  fact  that  he 
held  the  words  back  only  served  to  in-  j 
crease  his  ill-humor  and  make  a  worse 
outbreak  possible.  But,  if  Chad  did 
not  understand.  Snowball  did,  and  his  ' 
black  face  grew  suddenly  grave  as  he 
sprang  more  alertly  than  ever  at  any 
word  from  his  little  master.  Mean¬ 
while,  all  unconscious,  Chad  fished  on, 
catching  perch  after  perch,  but  he 
could  not  keep  his  eyes  on  his  cork 
while  the  little  girl  was  so  near,  and 
more  than  once  he  was  warned  by  a 
suppressed  cry  from  the  pickaninny 
when  to  pull.  Once,  when  he  was  put¬ 
ting  on  a  worm,  he  saw  the  little  girl 
watching  the  process  with  great  dis¬ 
gust,  and  he  remembered  that  Melissa 
would  never  bait  her  own  hook.  All 
girls  were  alike,  he  “reckoned”  to  him¬ 
self,  and  when  he  caught  a  fish  that 
was  unusually  big,  he  walked  over  to 
her. 

“I’ll  give  this  un  to  you,”  he  said, 
but  she  shrank  from  it. 

“Go  ’way!”  she  said,  .and  she  turned 
her  pony.  Dan  was  red  in  the  face 
by  this  time.  How  did  this  piece  of 
poor  white  trash  dare  to  offer  a  fish . 
to  his  sister  ?  And  this  time  the  words 
came  out  like  the  crack  of  a  whip: 

“S’pose  you  mind  your  own  busi¬ 
ness!” 

Chad  started  as  though  he  had  been 
struck  and  looked  around  quickly.  He 
said  nothing,  but  he  stuck  the  butt  of 
his  pole  in  the  mud  at  once  and 
climbed  up  on  the  bank  again  and  sat 
there,  with  his  legs  hanging  over;  and 
his  own  face  was  not  pleasant  to  see. 
The  little  girl  was  riding  at  a  walk 
up  the  road.  Chad  kept  perfect  silence, 
for  he  realized  that  he  had  not  been 
minding  his  own  business;  still  he  did 
not  like  to  be  told  so  and  in  such  a 
way.  Both  corks  were  shaking  at  the 
same  time  now. 
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The  Service  Bureau 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


The  Difference  Between  Stocks  and  Bonds 


Many  letters  to  the  Service  Bureau 
indicate  that  some  of  our  readers 
are  not  familiar  with  the  exact  differ¬ 
ence  between  stocks  and  bonds  as  an 
investment.  When  you  buy  a  share  of 
stock  in  a  business,  you  are  giving  its 
managers  your  money  to  carry  on  this 
business  with  the  idea  that  they  will 
be  able  to  return  you  money  in  the 
form  of  dividends.  If  they  fail  to 
make  a  profit  either  through  bad  man¬ 
agement  or  circumstances  beyond 
their  control,  the  owner  of  the  share 
of  stock  gets  no  dividend  and  if  the 


Bovs  Profit  from  Chick¬ 
en  Thief  Reward 

WE  received  your  check  for 
$50.00,  the  reward  offered  by 
Mr.  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  American  Agriculturist 
for  information  and  evidence 
leading  to  the  imprisonment  of 
thieves  stealing  chickens  from 
your  subscribers — those  with  the 
A.A.  Service  Bureau  sign  in  view 
on  their  farms. 

We  thank  you  sincerely.  You 
are  a  great  aid  to  farmers  in  gen¬ 
eral.  Your  valued  paper,  rewards. 
Service  Bureau  marker  for  chick¬ 
ens  and  all.  We  are  going  to  send 
for  legbands  and  keep  them  on 
our  hens. 

Our  two  sons  put  the  most  of 
the  $50.00  to  good  use,  one  in 
paying  some  little  debts  we  had, 
the  other  who  is  14,  one  of  our 
best  helps  on  our  farm,  sent  off 
for  a  brand  new  wheel,  his  first 
new  one  to  ride  to  high  school. 
He  will  be  a  proud  boy. 

Thank  you  for  all  the  trouble 
also. 

Respectfully, 

Robert  I.  Johnson. 


I  concern  is  badly  managed,  the  money 
invested  may  be  lost  without  chance 
I  of  recovery. 

The  stock  of  certain  companies  who 
Ihave  done  business  for  years  and  paid 
Idividends  for  years  is  considered  a  safe 
[investment  both  as  to  the  capital  in- 
jvested  and  the  returns  on  the  money 
[invested.  As  a  rule  stock  is  not  con- 
[iidered  a  good  investment  for  people 
[vho  cannot  afford  to  lose  the  principal 
[ind  who  are  dependent  upon  the  re- 
llurns  for  their  livelihood. 

Bonds  carry  a  specified  rate  of  in- 
[terest  so  that  exact  returns  are  known 
nd  they  are  safeguarded  in  such  a 
cay  that  there  is  small  chance  of  los¬ 
ing  your  original  investment.  Before 
buying  either  stocks  or  bonds,  consult 
your  banker  or  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  Service  Bureau  investment 
expert. 


Investigate  Before  You  Ship 

‘‘Last  spring  and  summer  1  shipped  my 
eggs  to  a  man  in  Brooklyn  and  received 
pay  promptly  for  a  while.  He  paid  for 
two  of  the  last  three  crates  of  eggs  I 
sent  and  promised  to  pay  the  balance,  but 
has  failed  to  do  so.  His  name  is  William 
Hollander  of  1463 — 45th  Street,  Brooklyn, 
H.  Y.” 

Through  the  excellent  cooperation 
given  us  by  the  Packer  Produce 
Mercantile  Agency,  a  report  was  ob¬ 
tained  on  Mr.  Hollander.  A  representa 
tive  called  at  the  address  but  was  un¬ 
able  to  find  Mr.  Hollander  at  home. 
His  wife  said  that  he  had  been  in  the 
business,  but  at  present  was  work¬ 
ing  somewhere  in  New  York,  but  she 
did  not  know  where.  In  an  attempt 
to  reach  „him,,,by;.__t^lfP^ot^e,  jWe.-diSjcpv- 


ered  that  he  is  not  listed  in  the  latest 
Brooklyn  telephone  directory. 

We  mention  this  case  to  emphasize 
the  difficulty  of  locating  a  man  who 
has  no  regular  place  of  business,  as 
well  as  the  risks  which  shippers  take 
when  they  consign  produce  to  a  man 
who  has  not  established  a  reputation 
for  prompt  pay  -and  square  business 
dealings. 


Firm  Fails  to  Answer 
Letters 

“I  am  sending  you  some  correspond¬ 
ence  from  Keifer’s  Garden  Spot  Kennels 
of  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.  This  kennel 
put  out  an  attractive  catalogue  and  I 
purchased  a  guaranteed  coon  dog.  It 
was  entirely  unsatisfactory  and  although 
I  have  tried  to  get  an  adjustment,  I  have 
not  been  successful.  Will  you  see  what 
you  can  do  for  me?” 

The  Service  Bureau  was  glad  to  be 
of  assistance  in  this  case  but  al¬ 
though  several  letters  were  addressed 
to  Keifer’s  Garden  Spot  Kennels,  no 
reply  whatever  has  been  received. 


Buy-Back  Rabbit  Schemes 

Is  there  any  money  in  raising  rabbits 
for  their  fur  and  meat.  I  have  seen  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  different  papers  where  a 
company  will  furnish  the  stock  and  buy 
all  the  off  spring.  I  wondered  if  this  is 
a  profitable  business. — W.  S.  M.,  New 
York. 

For  us  to  state  that  there  is  no 
money  to  be  made  in  raising  rabbits 
would  not  be  telling  the  truth.  We 
believe  that  money  can  be  made  in  this 
business  but  chances  for  success  are 
so  slim  that  we  rarely  advise  anyone 
to  undertake  it.  Many  papers  carry 
advertisements  of  firms  who  guarantee 
to  buy  back  young  stock  and  even  their 
fur.  Our  observation  convinces  us  that 
this  feature  of  the  scheme  is  rarely 
or  never  fulfilled. 


Use  Caution  About  Signing 
Notes 

‘‘A  man  came  here  from  Clarendon,  N. 
Y.  and  said  his  address  was  Holley,  N. 
Y.  and  got  me  to  take  the  agency  for 
drag-points.  He  left  me  some  for  my 
drag  which  I  am  now  using.  He  said  he 
would  send  the  set  screws  for  the  rest 
of  them  without  fail  which  he  has  never 


done.  I  have  written  him  several  times. 
I  gave  him  my  note  for  one  month  with 
the  understanding  he  was  to  send  the  set 
screws.  I  want  to  stop  payment  on  this 
note  and  return  all  the  teeth  to  this  man. 

WE  have  written  to  this  man  in  be¬ 
half  of  our  subscriber,  but  so  far 
have  been  unable  to  even  get  a  reply 
from  him.  From  the  information  we 
have  obtained  locally  we  regret  that 
there  isn’t  much  hope  of  getting  an 
adjustment  on  this  case  and  we  strong¬ 
ly  advise  our  readers  to  have  no  deal¬ 
ings  with  this  man. 


Forty  Dollars  a  Day — 
Perhaps 

“I  am  writing  for  a  little  information. 
I  saw  an  advertisement  to  sell  cigar  light¬ 
ers.  I  would  like  to  know  if  it  would  be 
safe  to  sell  them.  I  want  to  earn  money 
to  help  pay  my  way  through  high  school. 
I  am  13  years  old.” 

The  advertisement  was  headed  “we 
pay  you  $40  a  day.”  It  is  obvious 
thatf  the  pay  which  may  be  received 
would  depend  entirely  upon  the  ability 
of  the  agent  and  it  seems  unfortunate 
that  such  extravagant  claims  should 
come  to  the  attention  of  a  boy  of  high 
school  age.  There  are  many  who  are 
much  older  who  would  jump  at  a  job 
for  that  pay.  We  were  sorry  that  it 
was  necessary  to  be  rather  discourag¬ 
ing  in  our  reply  to  our  young  friend 
but  it  seemed  to  us  that  his  chances 
for  earning  money  to  help  pay  the  way 
through  high  school  would  be  better  if 
he  should  look  for  a  place  where  he 
could  work  for  his  board  or  room  or 
perhaps  secure  a  steady  job  after 
school  hours  and  Saturdays. 


Guaranteed  Advertisements 
Protect  You 

“Last  spring  I  ordered  chicks  from  the 
Eagle  Nest  Hatchery  through  Mr.  George 
H.  Brown  of  Utica,  N.  Y.  I  did  not  re¬ 
ceive  the  chicks  and  up  to  date  I  haVe 
not  received  the  return  of  the  money. 
I  should  appreciate  your  getting  this  for 
me.” 

The  Eagle  Nest  Hatchery  have  been 
advertisers  in  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  for  some  time  and  are,  there¬ 
fore,  thoroughly  reliable.  We  forward¬ 
ed  the  above  letter  to  them  and  after 
looking  up  their  records  they  immed¬ 
iately  refunded  a  check  for  $12  to  our 
subscriber. 

The  Eagle  Nest  Hatchery  blames 
their  agent,  Mr.  Brown,  and  Mr.  Brown 
blames  the  Hatchery.  Not  knowing 
the  merits  of  this  case  we  simply  state 
the  facts  pointing  out  however,  that 
our  subscriber  should  have  reported  the 
case  to  us  long  ago.  His  experience 
indicates  that  it  pays  to  deal  with 
American  Agriculturist  advertisers. 


Suppose  This  Had  Been  Your  Gar 

This  car  belonged  to  Emerson  Bilby  of  Deposit,  N.  Y.  It  was  side-swiped 
and  ditched  resulting  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Bilby.  Mr.  Bilby  was  a  subscriber 
of  American  Agriculturist  and  held  a  travel  accident  policy.  As  a  result  of 
it  Mrs.  Bilby  received  a  check  for  $1,000  from  the  North  American  Accident 
Insufi^ce  Company. 


forshojinnpr  yourf 
neighbors  now  in 

Prevent 

FARM  FIRES 

The  appalling  loss  of  life  and  property 
in  farm  fires  makes  it  necessary  that 
we  at  once  appoint  a  representative  in 
every  farming  locality  to  act  as  our 
especially  trained  Fire  Prevention  Ex¬ 
pert.  A  responsible  man  who  can 
handle  this  interesting  work  can  earn 
$300  a  month  and  up. 

ACT  AS  OUR  APPOINTED 
REPRESENTATIVE 

All  we  ask  is  that  you  inspect  homes, 
farm  buildings,  warehouses,  schools, 
etc.,  in  your  locality  and  recommend 
the  proper  Fire  Prevention  devices 
needed  to  give  complete  protection. 
You  will  act  as  our  personally  appoint¬ 
ed  representative.  We  will  train  you 
FREE  to  be  a  Fire  Prevention  Expert 
— show  you  how  to  take  orders  that 
will  pay  you  big  money  every  month. 

ONE  OF  THE  WORLD’S 
LARGEST  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  Fyr-Pyter  Company  is  one  of  the 
largest  manufacturers  of  extinguishers  in 
the  world.  We  manufacture  every  kind 
of  portable  extinguisher  from  the  quart 
size  gun  to  the  huge  chemical  engines  on 
wheels.  This  allows  you  to  offer  protec¬ 
tion  against  every  possible  fire  hazard. 

$4,000  to  $10,000  A  YEAR 

Hundreds  of  our  men  prove  the  money¬ 
making  possibilities  of  Fyr-Fyter.  Depries, 
Ohio,  earns  $8,000  a  year;  L.  D.  Payne, 
Iowa,  made  over  $4,500  his  first  200  days 
with  Fyr-Fyter  and  is  still  representing 
our  company  in  the  same  district;  Gill, 
Alabama,  averages  over  $600  every  month 
as  our  representative.  We  will  show  you 
how  to  make  money  and 
build  up  a  steady  business 
of  your  own. 

FREE  TRAINING 

The  man  we  appoint  In  your  lo¬ 
cality  wiU  be  given  a  complete 
training  in  Fire  Prevention.  The 
training  will  make  you  an  expert 
in  handling  every  kind  of  Farm  fire. 
A  complete  Fire  Prevention  Ex¬ 
pert’s  Working  Outfit  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  to  producers. 

LIFE  TIME  EMPLOY- 
MENT 

We  want  a  man  who  will  be  able 
to  hold  the  appointment  perma¬ 
nently — here  is  an  opportunity  for  a 
life  time  employment  that  can 
bring  you  $300  a  month  EXTRA 
MONEY  DURING  SPARE  TIME 
OR  $500.00  to  $000.00  A  MONTH 
FOR  YOUR  FULL  TIME. 

AT  ONCE 

We  de.sire  to  select  men  for  every 
Fyr-Fyter  has  territory  to  act  as  our  representatives 
a  type  and  must  make  our  selections  at 

size  for  once— send  the  coupon  today  for  full 

every  use  details  of  the  amazing  plan. 

FYR-FYTER  CO. 

64-L  Fyr-Fyter  Building,  Dayton,  Ohio 


INFORMATION  COUPON 


FYR-FYTER  COMPANY 
64-L  Fyr-Fyter  Bldg.,  Dayton,  Ohio 

I 'lease  send  information  regarding  the  position 
in  tliis  territory  for  Fire  I’revention  Expert. 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City  .  State . 


Approved  by 
Underwriter's 
Laboratories 
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JUST  as  the  County  Farm 
Bureau  makes  a  head¬ 
quarters  for  agriculture  in 
a  county,  so  the  State  Federa¬ 
tion  provides  farmers  with 
the  means  of  representation 
in  the  solution  of  state-wide 
questions  affecting  agriculture 
and  in  the  formulation  of  pub¬ 
lic  agricultural  policies. 

Back  in  the  early  days  it  was 
the  Stat^Federation  which  first 
of  all  farm  organizations  sought 
to  make  effective  what  the  col¬ 
leges  and  experiment  stations 
knew  about  better  seed,  by 
making  such  seed  available. 
Out  of  this  activity  grew  the 
Seed  Service  now  rendered  by 
the  G.L.F.;the  Seed  Staining 
Act  which  protects  farmers 


in 


a  L  E 


The  Q.  L.  F.  takes  its  name  from  the  three 
organizations  which  launched  it  —  the 
Qrange,  the  Dairymen’s  League,  and  the 
New  York  State  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
This  advertisement  is  dedicated  to  the  **F” 
in  G,  L.  F,  —  the  Federation, 


from  unknowingly  buy¬ 
ing  unadapted  seed;  and, 
— of  even  greater  import¬ 
ance  —  the  adoption  of 
higher  standards  of  qual¬ 
ity  by  producers,  handlers, 
and  users  of  seed. 

Each  winter  at  Albany  it  is 
the  Farm  Bureau  Federa¬ 
tion  which  is  constantly  on 
the  job  protecting  the  legislative 
interests  of  farmers.  When 
higher  freight  rates  are  threat¬ 
ened  on  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties,  it  is  the  Federation  which 
is  present  to  argue  the  farmer’s 
case  at  the  hearing.  The  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  special  rate  on 
bulk  shipments  of  super-phos¬ 
phate  is  due  to  the  alertness  of 
this  state-wide  organization. 


It  is  the  policy  of  the  New  York 
State  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
to  support  and  work  for  any 
worthwhile  agricultural  enter¬ 
prise. 

But  because  it  does  not  seek  to 
^‘grab”  credit  for  itself,  there  is 
danger  that  the  great  service 
it  renders  will  not  be  fully 
recognized.  We  bring  these 
things  out  here  —  and  could 
bring  many  more  —  because  we 
believe  the  Federation  deserves 
support  by  every  farm  organiza¬ 
tion,  farm  organ,  and  farmer 
in  this  state. 

For  its  part  the  G.  L.  F.  urges 
you  to  join  your  County  Farm 
Bureau  and  see  that  it  links  up 
with  the  State  Federation. 


THE  COOPERATIVE  GRANGE  LEA- 
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A  Farmer  Goes  Vacationing 

A  Fireside  Reflection  About  the  “North  Country” 


I  THINK  I  have  before  explained  how  once 
a  year  we  plan  to  take  a  formal  vacation. 
In  this  case  “we”  means  my  wife  and  I 
and  a  vacation  is  distinguished  from  a  trip 
by  the  fact  that  we  endeavor  to  cultivate  a 
care-and- fancy- free  attitude  toward  life  with 
no  obligations  to  be  any  where  at  any  particu¬ 
lar  time  and  no  particular  idea  as  to  what 
will  happen  from  day  to  day. 
Perhaps  for  a  brief  period 
our  mental  state  is  best  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Longfellow’s 
lines : 

“A  Youth  light-hearted  and  content 
I  wander  through  the  World; 

Here  Arab-like  is  pitched  my  tent 
And  straight  again  is  furled," 

These  excursions  of  ours 
are  planned  and  talked  about 
for  something  more  than  a 
year  in  advance.  The  date 
of  our  annual  dissipation 
seems  to  be  automatically  fixed  for  us  and  it 
falls  just  at  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  the 
silo  filling — which  generally  occurs  in  early 
October — and  we  leave  next  day.  We  have 
looked  the  whole  year  over  and  there  is  no 
other  date  which  seems  so  well  to  fit  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  the  farm  schedule.  Free  to  choose 
our  date  for  vacationing,  I  would  select  one  of 
two  months — either  June  or  October.  The  first 
month  seems  out  of  the  question  because  of 
corn  cultivating  and  early  alfalfa  harvest  so 
that  it  comes  down  to  that  most  colorful  and 
resplendent  of  all  the  months  of  the  year. 
At  its  best  October  has  no  equal  and  we  have 
been  fortunate  for  some  years  in  finding  balmy 


By  JARED  VAN  WAGENEN,  Jr. 

air,  a  goodly  amount  of  brilliant  sunshine  and 
wonderful  autumnal  foliage.  So  we  have  no 
complaints  as  to  the  time  of  year. 

We  go  in  the  family  car.  For  two  years 
past  we  have  used  Maryland  and  Virginia  as 
vacation  ground.  This  year  we  swung  up 
through  northern  New  York  and  five  of  the 
New  England  states — a  trip  covering  ten  days 
and  1554  miles.  We  had  seriously  considered 
as  an  objective  southern  Illinois — more  es¬ 
pecially  that  poorer  part  of  the  state  locally 
known  as  “Egypt”  principally  because  my 
imagination  had  been  fired  by  tales  of  the 
very  primitive  half  western,  half  southern 
civilization  there  to  be  found.  Also  I  have 
just  been  reading  Carl  Sandburg’s  Life  of 
Lincoln  and  it  has  resulted  in  a  great  desire 
to  trace  the  footsteps  of  that  rough  back¬ 
woodsman  during  those  early  formative  years 
in  Kentucky,  Indiana  and  Illinois.  When 
the  moment  came,  however,  we  could  not  feel 
that  we  could  spare  the  time  for  the  more  am¬ 
bitious  journey  so  we  comprised  on  New 
England  instead. 

Leaving  our  Schoharie  County  home  we 
went  first  north  to  Canton  in  ■  St.  Lawrence 
County,  mainly  because  we  have  a  daughter 
teaching  in  the  State  School  of  Agriculture 
there.  Northern  New  York  is  familiar  terri¬ 
tory  to  me  from  old  Farmers’  Institute  da3’'s 
and  many  of  the  villages  of  the  North  Coun¬ 
try  have  for  me  pleasant  memories.  Gouv- 
erneur  was  a  famous  old  time  Institute  town 
and  more  than  once  I  have  seen  the  so-called 


“Opera  House”  crowded  to  the  doors  as  I  am 
sure  Earl  Laidlaw  will  remember.  Heuvelton, 
Lisbon  and  Madrid  were  points  where  twenty 
years  ago  it  was  possible  to  hold  a  Farmers’ 
Institute  with  an  audience  that  came  forenoon 
and  afternoon  and  then  returned  for  a  long- 
evening  session. 

Having  been  one  of  the  speakers  I  may  now 
confess  with  a  proper  degree  of  humiliation 
that  some  of  the  advice  we  gave  forth  has 
hardly  stood  the  test  of  more  rigid  investiga¬ 
tion  during  these  later  years.  Just  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  I  might  say  that  along  with  others  1 
have  preached  the  inestimable  benefits  of 
maintaining  a  dust  mulch  in  the  corn  field  dur¬ 
ing  a  drought  by  almost  incessant  cultivation 
and  I  had  no  more  doubt  of  the  correctness  of 
the  theory  than  of  the  Law  of  Gravitation  and 
yet  the  hard  logic  of  recent  investigations  seems 
to  make  it  pretty  certain  that  the  dust  mulch 
idea  has  really  very  little  basis  of  fact.  But 
after  all  I  was  not  to  blame  for  it  was  the 
most  approved  and  orthodox  of  doctrines 
(luring  those  years  when  ^  was  a  boy  in  the 
College  of  Agriculture. 

My  intimate  and  frequent  acquaintance 
with  St.  Lawrence  County  came  to  an  end 
about  a  dozen  years  ago.  At  Gouverneur  I 
remember  Walter  Hall,  the  Instructor  in 
Cheese  Making  for  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Also  he  had  a  wise  farmer-brother, 
Lott  Hall,  who  knew  more  about  the  botany 
of  grasses  than  most  Professors  of  Agronomy. 
When  we  reached  Lisbon  it  was  always  the 
Irish  gentleman  Andrew  Tuck  who,  full  of  zeal 
{Continued  on  Page  7) 
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Left — John  Brown’s  old  home  at  Elba,  N.  Y.  This  was  his  home  for  ten  years  and  here  he  left  his  family  when  he  went  forth  to  his  wild 
adventure  at  Harper’s  Ferry.  Right — A  log  house  in  Franklin  County  which  sheltered  a  family  until  two  years  ago.  Franklin  County  has 
more  log  houses  than  any  other  region  of  New  York  State. 
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The  Sturdiest  Rubbers 
you  ever  wore 

FOR  HARD,  HEAVY  DUTY 


Top  Notch  Topeka  and  Tacoma 
Rubbers  will  outwear  two  pairs 
of  ordinary  rubbers.  We  make 
them  especially  for  outdoor, 
hard-working  men— put  into 
them  more  rubber  and  tougher 
rubber  to  give  them  double  re- 
sistance  against  hard  service. 


Soles  are  double  thick, 
made  from  strong  gray 
rubber.  Uppers  are  of 
serviceable  red  rub¬ 
ber.  Extra  strips  of  re¬ 
inforcement  protect 
every  vital  point  of 


wear. 


Get  your  money^s 
'worth.  Insist  on  Top 
Notch  Rubbers,  Arc¬ 
tics  and  Boots. 


Top  Notch 
Topeka 


BACKED  BY  28  YEARS  OF  MAKING  GOOD 


HOW  much  money  are  you  losing  every  year  because  of  un¬ 
productive  swamp  land?  Many  a  farmer  has  taken  this  ques¬ 
tion  by  the  horns,  drained  his  wet  land  at  small  cost  with  the  help 
of  Hercules  50^  or  60%  Nitroglycerin  Dynamite  and  turned  it 
into  fertile  fields  which  are  today  paying  big  dividends. 

If  you  have  never  drained  land  with  dynamite  you  ean’t  ap¬ 
preciate  how  simple  an  operation  it  is,  how  inexpensive,  and 
how  much  labor  it  saves. 

Write  us  today  for  ''Hercules  Dynamite  on  the  Farm.”  This 
book  gives  the  best  methods  for  using  explosives  on  the  farm 
for  drainage,  land  clearing  and  other  purposes. 

poimE]ic6i^ANY~ ' 

(INCOItFOl{ATED) 

913  Market  Street,  Wilmington,  Delaware 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  "Hercules  Dynamite  on  the 
Farm.” 


Name  and  Address  1813 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads,  say 

“/  saw  your  ad  in  American  Agriculturist** 


American  Agriculturist  November  10,  1928 

I  Surplus  Problem  Discussed 

I 

I  Do  Doans  to  Growers  Stimulate  Production  ? 


WE  have  heard  few  discussions  of 
the  surplus  problem  more  sensible 
and  promising  of  results  than  at  a  re¬ 
cent  conference  of  the  Merchants  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  York.  This  confer¬ 
ence  was  called  “for  the  purpose  of 
considering  a  problem  which  has  con¬ 
siderable  economic  importance  in  the 
production  and  distribution  of  fruits 
and  vegetables”,  namely  the  question 
of  extension  of  credit  to  growers  and 
shippers  by  commission  men  in  the 
form  of  advances  or  loans.  Many 
growers  of  fruits  and  vegetables  have 
come  to  depehd'upon  the  buyer  to  fi¬ 
nance  them  rather  than  upon  the  bank. 

Increase  Market  Gluts 
Several  interesting  facts  were 
brought  up  at  this  conference.  In  the 
first  place  this  method  of  making  loans 
to  growers  cannot  help  but  have  a  big 
effect  upon  the  surplus.  The  growers 
who  obtain  such  advances  and  loans 
from  commission  men  are  often  those 
who  cannot  finance  themselves,  either 
directly  or  through  the  assistance  of 
a  bank,  and  they  are  likely  to  be  the 
men  who  produce  the  lower  grade  stuff 
which  lowers  the  price  of  the  entire 
crop.  It  was  evident  that  many  of 
those  present  felt  that  some  workable 
plan  to  stop  this  practice  would  do 
much  to  do  away  with  the  surplus 
problem — at  least  on  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  Another  effect  is  to  increase 
market  gluts.  The  man  who  secures 
an  advance  from  his  commission  man 
is  naturally  obligated  to  ship  to  him 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  other 
markets  might  be  in  a  much  better 
condition  at  the  time  the  crop  is  ready 
for  market. 

Why  Commission  Men  Make 
Loans  to  Growers 
Two  reasons  were  advanced  for  the 
prevalence  of  this  practice.  In  the 
first  place  it  has  become  a  custom  and 
tradition  that  growers  can  depend  on 
the  commission  man  to  furnish  them 
with  seed,  fertilizer  and  containers  for 
their  crop.  The  custom  has  grown  so 
that  in  many  cases  the  grower  has  no 
other  interest  in  the  crop  except  the 
labor  that  he  puts  into  it. 

It  has  reached  the  point  where  many 
commission  men  feel  that  loans  are 
necessary  in  order  to  obtain  business. 
The  growers  say,  “If  you  will  not  do  it 


some  one  else  will.”  Competition  has 
become  so  keen  that  commission  men 
have  not  only  advanced  more  money 
in  loans  but  the  terms  under  which  it 
is  loaned  have  also  become  steadily 
more  liberal. 

Many  Loans  Carry  No  Interest 

It  was  brought  out  that  25  per  cent 
of  the  loans  so  made  have  absolutely 
no  security  behind  them  and  that  about 
50  per  cent  of  them  carry  no  interest 
rate.  On  the  average  about  10  per 
cent  of  these  advances  are  lost  and  a 
considerable  additional  percentage  is 
carried  on  the  books  for  some  time 
with  a  doubt  as  to  whether  it  can  ever 
be  collected.  Where  the  crop  is  a  fail¬ 
ure  or  when  there  is  an  over  produc¬ 
tion  and  low  prices,  the  commission 
man  is  left  holding  the  bag.  As  one 
man  said,  “Loaning  is  a  banking  busi¬ 
ness  and  any  one  who  takes  it  upon 
himself  to  perform  any  banking  ven¬ 
tures  should  be  governed  by  banking 
practice.  To  do  otherwise  is  merely 
a  gamble  and  the  commission  man 
might  just  as  well  bet  his  money  on  a 
horse  race.” 

There  can  be  little  doubt  at  all  that 
this  practice  of  advancing  loans  does 
increase  overproduction.  Where  the 
grower  is  compelled  to  finance  his  own 
business  and  depend  on  the  banks  for 
loans  a  certain  number  of  incompe¬ 
tents  will  be  forced  out  of  business. 
This  may  be  hard  on  the  individual  but 
will  be  good  for  business.  In  fact  it 
may  be  good  for  the  individual  himself. 
The  man  who  year  after  year  has  to 
depend  on  advances  from  commission 
men  in  order  to  grow  a  crop  might  be 
better  off  in  some  other  business. 

It  is  not  the  commission  man  alone 
who  suffers.  There  is  another  angle 
which  must  not  be  overlooked  which  is 
that  in  the  long  run  the  grower  who 
finances  his  own  operations  must  make 
good  in  the  form  of  commission 
to  his  dealer  for  the  advance  which  his 
less  successful  neighbor  fails  to  repay. 
We  believe  that  the  Merchants  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  started  something  which 
deserves  the  support  of  every  grower. 
We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  our  read¬ 
ers  on  this  question.  Do  you  believe 
the  practice  should  be  stopped  entirely, 
is  there  some  way  it  can  be  regulated 
or  are  conditions  satisfactory  as  they 
are  now? — H.  L.  Cosline. 


Farmer — Somebody*s  goin*  t*  git  hurt! 

Her  Husband — Yes,  indeed!  Did  you  care  very  much  for  the  bull? 

— Judge. 
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Is  the  “Log-Rule”  a  Robber  ? 

Made  in  the  Days  When  Lumber  Was  Plentiful  and  Cheap 


IN  the  sale  of  saw  logs  it  is  often  desirable  to 
sell  the  logs  by  board  feet  measurement  before 
the  logs  are  sawed  into  lumber.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  a  scale  or  rule  is  used  called  a  “Log- 
Rule”  and  by  measuring  the  diameter  and  length 
and  making  proper  allowance  for  defects  the 
number  of  board  feet  in  the  logs  is  determined 
and  by  this  measurement  payment  is  made. 

This  subject,  the  writer  believes,  should  be  of 
interest  to  the  readers  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  because  a  large  part  of  the  lumber 
now  cut  comes  from  the  farm  w’ood  lot. 

In  counties  where  lumbering  is  carried  on,  the 
Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures  is  often  called 
upon  to  scale  logs  and  to  settle  disputes  over  the 
measurement.  In  many  of  these  cases  the 
trouble  has  been  caused  by  the  seller  using  one 
log  rule  and  the  buyer  another.  For 
this  reason  the  writer  has  made  an 
effort  to  obtain  reliable  information 
on  this  subject  and  all  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  shows : 

That  New  York  State  has  never 
adopted  a  standard  log-rule,  al¬ 
though  many  other  states  have 
done  so. 

That  the  log  rules  in  most  common 
use  in  this  state  are  the  so-called 
“Doyle”  and  “Doyle  Scribner” 
which  are  practically  the  same 
for  small  logs. 

That  the  Doyle  log  rule  is  the  most 
inaccurate  rule  in.  existence, 
showing  much  less  on  small  logs 
than  the  actual  board  feet  in  the 
logs. 

We  no  longer  ride  in  ox-carts  but 
in  New  York  State  we  find  in  hse 
the  log-rule  that  belonged  to  the  ox¬ 
cart  days.  The  custom  of  saw- 


By  ALLEN  W.  CORWIN 

Ex-Pres.  of  the  New  York  State  Association  of 
Sealers  of  Weights  and  Measures 


ing  logs  has  changed  radically.  Many  logs 
considered  valuable  now  would  not  have 
l9een  worth  cutting  in  those  days.  In  fact 
some  of  the  log-rules  did  not  consider  a  log  un¬ 
der  twelve  inches  in  diameter.  The  Doyle  never 
was  an  accurate  rule  but  under  the  old  custom 
of  sawing  might  have  been  tolerable. 

Quoting  from  letters  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Belyea, 
professor  of  Forest  Engineering,  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity  : 

“The  Doyle  rule  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
inaccurate  rules  in  existence,  although  it  has  a 
rather  wide  use.  It  is  a  rule  which,  as-  we  say,  has 


a  very  large  over-run  with  small  diameter  logs. 
*  *  *  It  is  regarded  as  an  extremely  good  log  rule 
to  buy  with,  but  a  poor  one  to  sell  by,  which  ex¬ 
plains  its  general  use.” 

“It  will  be  very  desirable  to  have  a  standard  rule 
adopted  in  this  state  *  *  *.  it  would  certainly 
be  in  the  interest  of  the  small  timber  owner,  who 
has  timber  to  sell  and  needs  to  get  every  dollar 
that  he  can  for  the  value  of  his  timber,  and  it  would 
certainly  be  to  his  interest  to  have  a  standard  log 
rule,  preferably  the  International  or  Scribner’s 
Decimal  C.” 

COMPARISON  OF  MILL  SCALE,  VERMONT  RULE  AND  DOYLE  RULE 

I  urnished  by  the  Department  of  Weights  and  treasures.  State  of  Vei-mon'u 


Diameter 

Total 

Total 

Total 

Total 

top  end 

number  of 

Mill  scale 

Vermont 

Doyle 

inches 

logs 

board  ft. 

Rale 

Rule 

10 

23 

1270  . 

1198 

645 

12 

12 

1034 

906 

600 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  Doyle  Rule,  principal¬ 
ly  used  in  New  York  State,  on  the  ten  inch  logs 
shows  approximately  one  half  the 
actual  mill  scale  and  the  reading  by 
the  Vermont  rule. 

A  comparison  of  some  of  the  more 
common  log  rules : 

Log  12  ft.  long 
Log  Rale  12  in.  Dia. 

Wisconsin  State _  60  board  feet 

Maine  or  Holland..,,  78  “ 

Vermont  State _  72  “ 

International  _  70  “ 

Scribner  .  59  “ 

Doyle  . .  48  “ 

The  reasons,  the  writer  believes, 
why  the  Doyle  rule  is  in  common  use 
in  this  state  at  the  present  time  are : 

New  York  State  has  not  adopted 
a  standard  log  rule. 

The  buyer  usually  selects  the  rule 
used  and  naturally  picks  the  one  that 
shows  the  least. 

The  average  seller  of  logs  does 
not  know  that  there  are  some  fifty 
(Contimied  on  Page  20) 


1 6  ft.  long 
S  in.  Dia. 
30  board  feet 
44  “  “ 

40  “ 

25 

16 


A  New  World’s  Record  for  Egg  Production 


L/Owry’s  Pen  of  Lieghorns  Averaged  300.7  Eggs  Per  Hen  at  the  Storrs  Contest 


SHATTERING  all  records  ever  made  in 
the  poultry  industry  and  at  any  egg  laying- 
contest  in  the  world,  George  Lowry  of 
West  Willington,  Connecticut,  is  rated  to¬ 
day  as  being  the  leading  record  egg  production 
breeder  in  the  world.  At  the  Storrs  Internation¬ 
al  Egg  Laying  Contest,  Lowry’s  pen  of  White 
Leghorns  placed  first  by  producing  2,969  eggs  in 
51  weeks.  This  record  was  made  in  competition 
with  139  pens  of  birds  coming  from  thirty-two 
states,  England  and  Canada.  It  is  the  highest 
record  ever  made  at  Storrs  and  higher  than  any 
ever  made  at  any  other  contest. 

Not  only  did  Lowry’s  pen  of  ten  Leghorns 
break  all  contest  records  for  51  weeks  of  pro¬ 
duction,  but  they  broke  the  world’s  record  by 
producing  3007  eggs  in  52 
weeks.  This  record  is  21  eggs 
higher  than  the  one  that  was 
established  in  1926  at  the 
Agassiz  contest  by  a  peri  of 
birds  entered  by  the  University 
of  British  Columbia.  The 
record  made  by  this  Canadian 
entry  was  2,986  eggs  for  52 
weeks.  The  average  egg  pro¬ 
duction  that  was  made  by  the 
University  of  British  Colum¬ 
bia’s  entry  in  1926  was  296.6 
eggs  per  bird.  The  average 
record  for  Lowry’s  winning 
record-breaking  pen  this  year 
is  300.7  eggs  per  bird  for  the 
same  period  of  time — 52  weeks. 

When  a  pen  of  birds  can  pro¬ 
duce  over  eight  times  their 
weight  in  eggs,  we  have  real 
efficient  production  and  a  type 


By  NATHAN  KOENIG 

of  machine  that  has- to  work  day  and  night  to 
function  in  an  orderly  fashion. 

Twenty- two  years  ago  Mr.  Lowry  was  a  con¬ 
tractor  living  in  New  Jersey.  Farming  attracted 
his  attention  and  as  a  result  he  bought  a  farm  in 
Connecticut.  On  this  farm  he  went  into  the 
dairy  business  and  with  the  help  of  his  two 
daughters  made  it  a  paying  proposition.  At 
about  that  time  George  Lowry  became  interested 
in  poultry  as  a  means  of  diversification.  In  or¬ 
der  to  expand  his  farm  business  he  added  a  few 
chickens  to  the  list  of  enterprizes  with  varying 
success.  This  was  done  at  about  the  same  time 
that  the  Storrs  egg  laying  contest  came  into  ex¬ 
istence.  For  several  years  Lowry  experimented 
by  purchasing  various  breeds 
of  poultry  and  trying  to  make 
them  pay.  Production  records 
in  those  days  were  not  very 
high.  It  was  not  until  the  egg 
laying  trials  got  fully  under 
way  that  the  breeders  of  poul¬ 
try  paid  any  attention  to 
records.  At  about  the  time 
that  the  Storrs  egg  laying  con¬ 
test  became  known  to  every 
poultryman  in  the  country  as 
one  of  the  leading  official  con¬ 
tests,  Lowry  started  breeding 
Leghorns. 

.  Perhaps  it  is  not  good  busi¬ 
ness  policy  ta  pay  twenty-five 
dollars  for  .  a  hatching  egg  or 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
for  a  setting  of  eggs  on  the 
mere  hopes  of  securing  stock 
that  is  worth  while,  Not  being 


satisfied  with  the  results  that  he  had  secured 
from  poultry  when  he  first  started  in  the  busi- 


Some  of  the  pullets  from  which  Mr.  Lowry  select¬ 
ed  his  pen  for  the  1928-29  Storrs  Contest  which 
has  just  started. 


ness,  Lowry  paid  these  seemingly  fabulous 
prices,  all  on  the  chance  that  he  might  secure 
what  he  had  desired — high  producing  birds. 
Starting  with  practically  nothing  in  the  way  of 
record  producing  poultry,  because  the  stock  that 
he  bought  for  high  prices  proved  to  be  just  av¬ 
erage,  Lowry  has  developed  through  systematic 
breeding  a  type  of  bird  that  at  the  present  time 
holds  the  world’s  record  for  production. 

Three  years  ago  Lowry’s  highest  trap  nest 
record  was  265  eggs.  The  farm  average  record 
for  his  breeding  stock  was  200  eggs.  Many  a 
poultryman  would  be  satisfied  with  records  of 
this  sort,  but  not  George  Lowr3\  His  aim  was 
^{Continued  on  Page  14) 


George  Lowry  holding  one  of  his 
Tancred  foundation  males. 
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Where  Do  We  Go  from  Here  in  Dairying  ? 

Leaders  of  the  Industry  Give  Views  on  the  Future  of  the  Business 


Editor^S  Note:  Below  we  give  the  questions  on 
the  immediate  and  long  distance  future  of  the  dairy 
industry  which  we  ashed  many  noted  dairy  leaders 
and  scientists  to  answer.  Following  the  questions 
are  some  of  the  letters  from  these  prominent  men 
giving  their  answers. 

The  Questions: 

It  is  stated  that  consumption  in  the  United  States 
of  dairy  products  is  now  only  two  days  ahead  of 
production;  in  other  words,  that  a  very  little  slow¬ 
ing  up  of  consumption  would  produce  a  heavy  sur¬ 
plus.  Is  this  true? 

We  have  been  enjoying  fair  prices  in  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts  recently,  but  in  the 
past  the  period  of  high 
prices  in  all  commodities 
has  always  been  followed 
by  low  prices.  Are  we 
at  the  crest  of  the  wave 
for  dairy  products,  will 
prices  continue  to  go  up 
for  some  time,  or  will 
,  they  soon  be  going  the 
other  way? 

Are  there  evidences 
more  than  formerly  of 
stability?  If  you  were 
a  young  man,  well  train¬ 
ed  in  the  science  of  agri¬ 
culture,  would  dairying 
look  good  to  you  as  a 
long  time  occupation? 

What  about  the  immed¬ 
iate  future?  What  can 
be  done  to  make  a  more 
stabilized  industry?  Will 
I  a  higher  tariff  help  ? 

What,  if  any,  other 
legislation  would  help 
the  dairy  industry? 

What  effect  on  local 
markets  will  increased 
facilities  in  rapid  trans¬ 
portation  and  refrigera¬ 
tion  have? 

Is  the  attitude  of  the 
consuming  public  going 
to  continue  to  be  in  co¬ 
operation  with  producers 
in  fighting  such  diseases 
,  as  bovine  tuberculosis? 

Will  the  public  be  willing  to  pay  for  the  extra  costs 
made  necessary  by  insuring  pure  milk  free  from 
disease  ? 

Here  are  the  letters  answering  these  questions: 

* 

Dairying  the  Sheet  Anchor  of 
Agriculture 
By  Berne  A.  Pyrke 

New  York  State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets 

THINK  that  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
dairy  industry  has  been  the  most  profitable  branch 
of  New  York  agriculture  for  the  past  few  years.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  stability  of  the  dairy 
industry  has  been  the  sheet  anchor  of  agriculture 
during  the  disturbing  period  of  post-war  deflation. 
It  is  fairly  easy  to  speak  of  the  past  and  present 
of  the  dairy  industry,  but  much  more  hazardous  to 
comment  on  the  future.  Some  one  has  said  that 
“Prophecy  is  the  most  gratuitous  form  of  human 
folly”,  and  it  is  entirely  true  that  while  one  might 
think  that  he  could  read  with  accuracy  the  future 
of  the  dairy  industry,  certain  unknown  factors 
might  enter  into  and  affect  the  situation  which 
would  make  the  forecaster  appear  foolish. 

No  Increase  in  Cows 

The  best  assurance  of  the  future  of  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  is  found  in  the  study  of  its  history.  It  is  a 
thoroughly  stabilized  type  of  agriculture  in  New 
York  State.  This  is  indicated  by  the  very  narrow 
fluctuations  in  the  number  of  dairy  cows  in  the  state 
over  a  long  period  of  years.  The  United  States 
Census  of  1870  indicated  that  on  June  1st  1870  there 
were  in  this  state  “milch  cows”  to  the  number  of 
1,350,661,  and  the  federal  census  of  1925  indicated 
that  at  the  beginning  of  that  year  the  number  of 
dairy  cows  and  heifers  two  years  old  and  over,  in 
this  state,  was  1,370,060.  This  indicates  that  dur¬ 
ing  a  period  of  fifty-five  years  there  had  been  only 
minor  changes  in  the  number  of  dairy  cattle,  though 
during  this  period  almost  revolutionary  changes  had 
taken  place  in  the  utilization  of  milk.  At  the  close 
of  the  period  a  very  high  proportion  of  the  milk 
was  being  sold  in  fluid  form,  whereas  in  the  earlier 


years  of  the  period  butter  and  cheese  were  the  chief 
outlets. 

The  bane  of  agriculture  is  over-production.  The 
broad  and  fertile  fields  of  the  United  States  have  a 
capacity  far  in  excess  of  domestic  demands.  The 
inevitable  result  is  that  whenever  a  particular  type 
of  agriculture  becomes  temporarily  profitable,  there 
is  a  stampede  of  producers  toward  that  branch. 
With  the  dairy  industry  in  the  east  relatively  pros¬ 
perous  during  the  past  few  years,  one  would  natur¬ 
ally  think  that  there  was  a  serious  danger  of  over¬ 
production.  There  are  certain  factors  at  work, 
however,  that  prevent  a  sudden  expansion.  Un¬ 
der  present-day  con¬ 
ditions,  the  capital  costs 
of  the  dairy  farm  are 
high.  This,  of  itself,  has 
a  tendency  to  prevent 
conversion  of  other  types 
of  farms  to  dairy  farms. 

The  greatest  protec¬ 
tion,  however,  for  the 
dairymen  who  occupy 
what  is  known  as  the 
New  York  Milk  Shed  are 
the  milk  control  policies 
of  New  York  City.  These 
policies  form  a  much 
stronger  safeguard  for 
the  eastern  dairymen 
than  any  tariff  system. 
As  long  as  New  York 
City  adheres  to  the  pol¬ 
icy,  and  it  is  unthinkable 
that  there  will  be  a 
change,  of  refusing  to. 
permit  the  sale  within 
its  confines  of  milk  and 
cream  from  unauthor¬ 
ized  sources,  there  can¬ 
not  be  any  rapid  expan- 
•  sion,  in  a  territorial 
sense,  of  the  New  York 
Milk  Shed.  The  New 
York  City  milk  control, 
which  has  for  one  of  its 
fundamental  principles 
the  rigid  inspection  of  the  sources  of  milk  produc¬ 
tion,  has  resulted  in  a  supply  of  milk  of  such  su¬ 
perior  quality  that  there  is  no  reason  to  anticipate 
that  there  will  be  any  change  of  policy  in  this 
direction. 

The  imports  of  milk  and  cream  from  Canada  into 
New  York  State  are  becoming  a  factor  of  conse¬ 
quence.  The  importations  during  1927  showed  a 
decline,  in  comparison  with  previous  years,  due  in 
large  measure  to  restrictions, 
because  of  a  typhoid  epi¬ 
demic  in  Montreal  and  vic¬ 
inity.  Notwithstanding  these 
restrictions,  the  total  im¬ 
ports  for  1927  across  the 
New  York  State  border  were 
equivalent  to  about  220,000,- 
000  pounds  of  fresh  milk,  or 
about  4.3  per  cent  of  all  the 
milk  received  at  the  dairy 
plants  in  New  York  State. 

Undoubtedly  higher  tariffs 
would  be  an  aid  to  the  milk 
industry  of  the  state,  par¬ 
ticularly  to  those  producers 
in  the  northern  counties. 

One  hesitates,  however,  to  be 
too  insistent  upon  the  raising 
of  tariff  barriers  between 
this  country  and  Canada,  as 
Canada  is  the  best  customer 
of  this  country  for  certain  of 
our  products. 

The  question  is  sometimes 
raised  as  to  the  future  at¬ 
titude  of  the  consuming  pub¬ 
lic  in  paying  the  possibly 
higher  costs  of  producing 
milk  to  meet  even  higher 
standards  of  quality.  The 
public  is  always  sensitive  on 
the  subject  of  increased  liv¬ 
ing  costs.  Unfavorable  pub¬ 
lic  reactions  might  well  be 
expected  to  follow  from  any 
abrupt  increases  in  the  price 


of  milk.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  public  is 
yearly  becoming  more  discriminating  and  that,  with 
proper  information  as  to  the  cost  of  the  production 
of  milk  of  the  higher  standards,  there  will  be  no 
reluctance  to  paying  a  reasonable  price  for  the 
commodity.  The  support  of  the  people  in  the  cities 
can  be  confidently  counted  upon  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  campaign  for  the  suppression  of  tuberculosis 
in  cattle.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  relatively -small 
amount  of  opposition  to  this  campaign  that  is  mani-  i 
fest  in  this  state  comes  not  from  the  cities,  but 
from  the  country. 

In  conclusion,  if  there  is  no  substantial  change  in 
the  eating  habits  of  the  American  people,  and  milk 
continues  to  occupy  the  preferred  position  that  it 
now  enjoys  in  the  public  diet,  it  would  seem  that 
the  long  range  future  of  the  dairy  industry  in  New 
York  State  and  vicinity  is  assured.  Prices  of  all 
commodities  move  in  cycles  and  it  is  too  much  to 
expect  that  there  will  not  be  fluctuations  both  down¬ 
ward  and  upward  in  the  price  of  milk,  and  it  is  | 
quite  possible  that  the  present  prices  of  milk  may 
not  be  maintained  during  the  immediate  future. 
The  buying  power  of  the  people  in  the  cities  has 
been  at  an  unprecedented  high  level  during  the  past 
five  or  six  years.  A  decline  in  the  city  purchasing 
power  would  naturally  have  its  effect  upon  the  price 
of  milk,  but  for  the  long  future  the  outlook  of  the 
dairy  industry  in  the  New  York  Milk  Shed  appears 
unclouded. 

*  *  * 

Over  Production  Looms  Ahead 

By  Dr.  W.  I.  Myers 

Economist,  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 

Relatively  high  prices  for  dairy  products  in 
recent  years  have  stimulated  their  production. 
Prices  have  continued  relatively  favorable  up  to  the 
present  time,  partly  because  it  is  impossible  to  make 
a  big  increase  in  the  production  of  dairy  products 
quickly,  and  partly  because  of  the  relatively  high 
wages  of  consumers  of  these  products.  High  prices 
for  milk  and  for  dairy  cows  have  stimulated  the 
raising  of  heifers  and  the  number  has  been  increased 
very  rapidly.  I  believe  that  there  will  be  a  decline 
in  the  price  of  dairy  cows  and  of  milk  just  as  soon 
as  the  recent  heavy  increase  in  the  numbers  of  heif¬ 
ers  raised  becomes  effective  in  the  production  of 
dairy  products.  Of  course,  this  decline  in  the  prices 
of  dairy  products  would  be  accentuated  if  there 
were  an  industrial  depression.  On  pages  819  to  822 
of  the  January,  1928  issue  of  Farm  Economics  is 
given  some  discussion  of  the  dairy  cattle  situation. 

At  that  time.  Dr.  Warren’s  estimate  was  that  the 
peak  price  for  beef  cows  in  the  United  States,  and 
probably  for  dairy  cattle  would  be  reached  about 


Dairy  Leaders  Say  Why  the 
Business  Has  a  Future 

Dairying  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the 
majority  of  eastern  farmers.  Anything 
that  concerns  the  business  of  dairying  or  its 
future,  concerns  many  thousands  of  our  peo¬ 
ple.  What  about  this  business?  Has  it  any 
stability?  Has  it  a  future?  How  should  we 
manage  as  to  best  prepare  for  both  the  im¬ 
mediate  and  long  distance  future? 

In  order  to  get  the  best  and  most  accurate 
information  on  this  important  subject,  we 
asked  many  of  the  greatest  leaders  of  the 
dairy  industry  to  write  us  a  letter  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  “The  Future  Of  The  Dairy  Industry.” 
Among  those  who  were  interested  and  cour¬ 
teous  enough  to  reply,  are  commissioners  of 
agriculture,  specialists  in  dairy  husbandry, 
officers  in  cooperative  associations  and  agri¬ 
cultural  economists.  Some  of  their  letters 
appear  on  this  page.  More  will  be  published 
in  an  early  issue.  Where  else  but  in  the 
A. A.  could  you  obtain  the  information  on 
your  business  from  such  great  authorities  as 
we  give  you  here.  We  know  that  you  will 
study  these  letters  and  if  your  boys  are  in¬ 
terested  in  farming  you  will  want  them  to 
read  these  letters  also, — The  Editors. 
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1930.  Since  New  York  is  a  market -milk  State,  our 
price  fluctuates  somewhat  more  widely,  and  for  the 
past  two  or  three  years,  prices  of  dairy  cows  in 
New  York  State  have  been  relatively  higher  than 
for  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  This  indicates 
that  the  peak  in  New  York  will  probably  be  reached 
before  1930,  possibly  in  1929. 

Fluctuations  Increasing 

The  tendency  in  agriculture  seems  to  be  toward 
increasing  violence  in  the  fluctuations  of  prices  of 
farm  products  rather  than  toward  stability.  This 
is  certainly  the  tendency  of  commercial  agriculture. 
The  basis  for  the  present  high  price  of  dairy  cows 
and  of  milk  was  laid  during  1923  and  1924  when  the 
cow  price  for  milk  and  for  cows  resulted  in  the 
raising  of  an  abnormally  small  number  of  heifer 
calves.  The  slaughter  of  tuberculous  animals  has 
been  an  insignificant  factor  in  the  situation.  The 
major  factor  is  the  wide  fluctuations 
in  the  number  of  heifer  calves  raised. 

The  long-time  outlook  of  dairy  farm¬ 
ing  as  a  lifetime  occupation  seems  to 
me  to  be  satisfactory.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  thing  is  the  selection  of  a  good 
farm,  preferably  one  on  which  can  be 
grown  one  or  more  cash  crops  and  one 
with  a  good  market-milk  outlet,  prefer¬ 
ably  for  a  higher  quality  of  milk  such 
as  Grade  A.  In  making  a  decision  on 
such  a  question  as  a  lifetime  occu¬ 
pation,  it  is  very  unwise  to  consider 
prices  or  agricultural  conditions  at  the 
moment  or  even  for  one  year.  In  de¬ 
ciding  on  the  possibilities  in  dairy 
farming,  one  should  consider  average 
conditions  over  a  period  of  at  least  ten 
years.  Any  one  year  may  be  well 
above  or  well  below  the  average  of  a 
period  of  years.  Certainly  as  far  as 
the  immediate  future  is  concerned,  one 
should  be  careful  about  going  heavily 
in  debt  for  dairy  cows  at  present  high 
prices. 

Flatten  Out  the  Cycles 

I  believe  that  the  most  important 
single  factor  in  the  stabilization  of  the 
dairy  industry  is  education  of  farmers 
as  to  the  tendency  toward  cyclical 
over  and  under-production  so  that  they 
may  guard  against  raising  too  many 
heifers  when  cows  are  temporarily  high 
and  raising  too  few  heifers  when  cows 
are  temporarily  cheap.  A  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  dairy  cow  cycle 
would  enable  intelligent  dairymen  to  plan  for  a 
series  of  years  rather  than  for  one ,  year  and  by 
avoiding  wide  fluctuations  in  production  to  assist  in 
the  stabilization  of  the  price  of  their  products.  An¬ 
other  important  factor  in  the  stabilization  of  the 
industry  is  the  development  of  sound  cooperative 
marketing  organizations.  The  Dairymen’s  League 
has  made  excellent  progress  and  is  a  very  import¬ 
ant  factor  in  the  dairy  industry  of  New  York  State. 
I  believe  that  the  Dairymen’s  League  and  similar 
cooperative  organizations  can  perform  an  important 
service  to  their  members  by  assisting  in  this  edu¬ 
cational  work.  This  takes  courage.  It  would  mean 
under  conditions  of  the  past  year  or  so,  cautioning 
farmers  against  raising  too  many  heifer  calves. 
Similarly,  when  over-production  brings  low  prices 
of  cows,  it  would  mean  pointing  out  that  this  con¬ 
dition  was  temporary  and  that  the  number  of  heifers 
raised  should  not  be  too  greatly  reduced. 

A  higher  tariff  would  certainly  tend  to  raise  the 
level  of  prices,  but  it  would  not  prevent  fluctuations 
in  production  and  in  prices.  I  believe  the  only  way 
to  avoid  the  present  wide  fluctuations  is  through  a 
comprehensive  educational  campaign  that  will  point 
out  to  farmers  the  bad  effects  of  the  present  wide 
fluctuations  and  keep  them  informed  as  to  probable 
future  trends  in  the  industry. 

Improving  Quality  Best  Protection 

The  best  protection  for  the  dairymen  of  New  York 
State  is  to  continually  improve  the  quality  of  their 
product.  While  improved  means  of  transportation 
will  increase  the  competition  with  dairy  products 
from  other  regions,  particularly  in  the  production 
of  such  concentrated  products  as  cream,  fluid  milk 
will  always  be  largely  water  and  the  dairymen  in 
the  New  York  milk  shed  will  always  have  the  im¬ 
portant  advantage  in  its  production  over  regions 
more  remote  from  this  market.  Producers  should 
cooperate  with  Boards  of  Health  in  continually  rais¬ 
ing  the  standard  of  quality.  Assurance  of  quality 
assists  in  increasing  consumption  and  is  the  best  in¬ 
surance  against  competition  from  other  regions. 

Given  intelligent  leadership  on  the  part  of  cooper¬ 


atives  and  other  farmers’  organizations,  I  believe 
that  the  cooperation  of  consumers  can  be  counted 
upon  in  fighting  bovine  tuberculosis  and  in  paying 
for  the  extra  cost  of  higher  quality  milk.  Every 
time  the  standards  are  raised,  the  available  supply 
is  cut  down.  This  means  that  within  a  relatively 
short  period,  prices  must  be  raised  to  compensate 
producers  for  the  increased  cost. 

The  general  agricultural  price  level  may  be 
thought  of  as  a  norm  about  which  the  prices  of  in¬ 
dividual  products  fluctuate,  each  the  result  of  its 
own  particular  economic  situation.  In  1922  and 
1923,  the  dairy  cycle  was  swinging  below  a  very 
low  norm.  General  conditions  in  the  agricultural 
industry  were  bad  and  the  dairy  industry  was  even 
worse  than  the  average  of  agriculture.  Since  that 
time,  general  agricultural  conditions  have  improved 
considerably  and  show  promise  of  further  improve¬ 
ment.  The  next  downward  swing  in  the  price  of 


dairy  products  seems  likely  to  be  below  the  improved 
general  agricultural  situation. 

Another  favorable  factor  respecting  the  dairy 
industry  of  New  York  is  the  increasing  proportion 
of  the  milk  of  the  State  being  utilized  for  fluid  milk. 
The  dairymen  of  the  New  York  milk  shed  are  grad¬ 
ually  getting  into  a  stronger  situation.  This  im¬ 
proved  situation  can  be  made  even  stronger  if  dairy¬ 
men  cooperate  with  Boards  of  Health  in  constantly 
improving  the  standards  of  quality  of  their  product. 

ii!  ill 

Dairy  Industry  Is  Becoming 
More  Stable 
By  Fred  H.  Sexauer 

Pres.  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Association 

IN  reference  to  a  possibility  of  there  being  a  larger 
production  than  consumption  of  dairy  products 
than  the  country  would  warrant,  would  say  that  the 
trend  of  every  commodity  in  the  past  has  been  a 
large  production  with  a  low  price  and  later  a  small 
production  with  a  fairly  high  price. 

This  situation,  of  course,  is  complicated  as  far  as 
milk  is  concerned  because  milk  today  is  protected 
by  a  tariff,  which  tariff  is  only  effective  so  long  as 
we  are  on  an  import  basis.  According  to  a  state¬ 
ment  made  by  Mr.  Wood  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  we  are  importing  only  two  days’  supply 
of  milk  per  year.  Should  we  decrease  our  con¬ 
sumption  by  that  relative  amount,  we  would  be  on 
an  export  basis  in  which  case  the  tariff  would  not 
be  effective,  or  at  least  not  fully  effective,  and 
prices  of  necessity  would  drop.  This  same  thing 
is  true  if  our  production  increases  relatively  faster 
than  our  consumption,  a  condition  which  to  my  way 
of  thinking  is  much  more  likely  to  occur,  taking 
the  United  States  as  a  whole,  than  is  the  former 
situation. 

In  my  opinion  and  the  opinion  of  my  associates 
here,  if  cows  continue  to  be  tested  out  through 
the  T.  B.  eradication  program  and  beef  remains 
at  a  high  price  for  some  time,  then  it  is  entirely 
possible  for  dairymen  to  so  conduct  their  busi- 
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ness  that  the  present  prices  will  be  maintained  over 
some  period  of  time.  This  may  be  two  years,  three 
years,  and  possibly  even  four  years,  but  with  the 
tremendous  increase  in  the  number  of  heifers  raised 
and  with  a  decline  in  beef  prices  which  comes  about 
inevitably  because  beef  is  absolutely  subject  to  the 
effect  of  supply  and  demand,  we  are  bound  to  have 
an  over-production  of  milk  so  that  we  become  an 
exporting  nation  of  dairy  products. 

A  High  Tariff  Would  Help 
This  of  course  brings  up  your  third  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  higher  tariff  would  protect  the 
dairy  industry.  My  answer  to  this  is  that  a  higher 
tariff,  if  made  effective  and  if  applied  to  both  milk 
products  and  their  substitutes,  probably  would  be 
of  considerable  benefit  to  the  dairy  industry. 

And  that  raises  your  fourth  question,  what,  if 
any^  other  legislation  would  help  the  dairy  industry. 

Whether  it  is  recognized  now  or  ten 
years  from  now,  it  is  going  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  in  some  way  protect  the  dairy 
industry,  as  well  as  other  branches  of 
agriculture,  from  the  effect  of  a  fluctua¬ 
tion  of  supply  as  compared  with  domes¬ 
tic  demand,  or  in  other  words  protect 
the  industry  against  violent  fluctuations 
in  prices  due  to  the  fact  that  we  may 
have  one  or  two  percent  more  milk 
products  than  can  be  consumed  in  this 
country,  and  thus*  lose  most  of  the 
benefit  of  the  tariff. 

Are  there  evidences  more  than  for¬ 
merly  of  .stability  ?  There  are.  There 
are  more  agencies  in  the  dairy  indus¬ 
try  working  to  increase  consumption, 
to  better  quality,  to  disseminate  in¬ 
formation  leading  to  control  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  better  organization  factors 
in  each  of  these  to  get  this  information 
to  the  point  where  it  will  do  the  most 
good.  This  includes  organization  of 
farmers  through  which  the  individual 
farmer  is  given  information  as  to  prob¬ 
able  trends  in  the  market  and  as  to 
probable  or  possible  losses  due  to  mar¬ 
ket  conditions.  This  cannot  help  but 
lend  stability  to  the  industry.  The 
agencies  mentioned  are  the  distributors 
of  milk  and  milk  products.  National 
Dairy  Council,  Dry  Milk  Institutes,  as¬ 
sociations  of  equipment  men,  associa¬ 
tions  of  distributors,  cooperative  or¬ 
ganizations  of  farmers,  etc. 

In  answer  to  your  question,  “If  you 
were  a  young  man  well  trained  in  the 
science  of  agriculture,  would  dairying  look  good  to 
you  as  a  long  time  occupation?’’ — it  would,  pro¬ 
viding  I  had  decided  to  make  agriculture  my  life’s 
occupation.  If  I  had  not  definitely  decided  that, 
then  I  should  investigate  very  carefully  the  com¬ 
parative  returns  between  agriculture  and  other  in¬ 
dustries,  and  if  I  found  that  there  was  a  wide 
{Continued  on  Page  8) 
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How  the  Dairy  Cattle  Population  Has  Changed 


The  number  of  dairy  cows  and  heifers  two  years  old  and  over  on  farms 
January  1,  1928,  compared  with  population  on  January  1,  1921.  Upper 
figures  are  numbers  of  dairy  cows  on  January  1,  1928.  Lower  figures, 
change  since  January  1,  1921,  (000  omitted).  The  North  Atlantic  states 
without  exception  had  fewer  milk  cows  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  than 
in  1921.  The  dairy  cow  population  decreased  also  in  seven  southern 
states.  All  of  the  north  central  states  with  the  exception  of  Illinois, 
Ohio  and  Kansas,  and  the  western  states  increased  their  dairy  cow  pop¬ 
ulation  during  the  past  seven  years. 
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A  Carbide  Gas  Plant  on  the  farm  contributes  comfort  and  happiness 
to  every  member  of  the  family.  It  gives  you  good  light  for  your  home 
and  your  out-buildings, — a  light  so  similar  to  daylight  that  it  has  been 
called  “artificial  sunlight.” 

Carbide  Gas  Lighting  modernizes  the  home,  makes  it  cheerful,  bright, 
“livable.” 

Provides  brilliant,  yet  soft  light  for  reading  and  sewing — thus  reduces 
eye  strain. 

Does  away  with  the  daily  task  of  cleaning  and  filling  oil  lamps  and 
with  the  necessity  of  carrying  lighted  lamps  from  room  to  room. 

Makes  the  home  safer  for  children. 

Enables  you  to  milk  and  feed  after  dark  with  safety. 

Saves  daylight  hours  for  the  crops  during  busy  seasons. 

Increases  your  profit  from  poultry  during  the  high-price  egg  season. 

And  in  addition  the  Carbide  Gas  Plant  provides  gas  for  cooking  and 
ironing — brings  this  great  city  convenience  right  out  to  the  farm. 

The  Carbide  Gas  Plant  is  reasonable  in  price  and  costs  surprisingly 
little  to  operate.  It  lasts  for  years.  If  you  own  your  own  farm  you  can 
finance  it  over  a  period  of  months — in  effect  let  it  pay  for  itself  by  the 
hours  of  farm  labor  it  saves. 

Write  today  for  further  information 

Carbide  Lighting  and  Equipment  Association 

176  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Bargain  Offer! 

WEATHERPROOF 


UNBREAKABLE 


FLElMkGLASS 

3,  5  and  10  yard  cuttings — 1  yard  wide 


yards  or  mors 
(formerly  SOe  a  yard) 

GUARANTEED 


Extra  eggs  or  chicks  saved  Ideal  for  enc  losing  Flsx-O-Glass  hotbeds  Easily  nailed  on  barn, 

Tpay  for  this  Flex-O-Glass  porches,  health  rooms,  grow  plants  quicker  ckickencoop,  hog  house 

ScratchShedinafetodavs.  covering screendoors.etc.  and  much  stronger,  and  garage  windows. 


Here’s  your  chance  to  buj’  Bennine  Hlex-O-Glass.  the 
best,  strongest,  most  durable  Ultra-Violet  ray  filter 
made,  for  half  its  regular  price.  Here’s  your  chance 
to  put  Flex -0-Glass  in  your  poultry  house  windows, 
on  your  screened  porches  and  screen  doors  or  to  re¬ 
place  glass  windows  in  your  hotise,  garage  or  barn 
— at  a  big  saving.  The  Flex-O-Glass  offered  at  29o 
a  yard  is  fresh  and  new,  fully  giiaranteed  in  every 
way.  The  only  difference  between  this  and  the  Flex- 
O-Glass  sold  at  twice  the  price,  is  the  length.  Comes 
only  in  3,  5  and  10  yard  lengths,  which  are  the  left¬ 
overs  from  longer  cuttings  from  our  standard  rolls. 
The  supply  is  limited.  Order  today. 

Lets  In  Healthful  Ultra  •  Violet  Rays 

Gives  hens  June  sunshine  full  of  egg-maldng  Ultra- 
Violet  Eays,  all  winter  long,  while  prices  are  high. 
Transforms  porch  into  a  warm,  dry,  sunlit  liealth- 
room  in  which  to  work,  read,  rest — or  ideal  children’s 
winter  playroom.  Saves  fuel  and  doctor  bills.  Ap¬ 
proved  by  thousands  of  users  and  all  leading  au¬ 
thorities,  Just  cut  with  shears  and  nail  on  ordinary 
window  frames.  Lasts  for  years. 


ACT  NOW— SAVE  MONEY 

Don’t  wait!  Don’t  hesitate!  Our  stock  of  these  3,  5 
and  10  yard  lengths  at  2!)c  a  yard  is  limited.  Order 
now  while  the  supply  lasts.  Enclose  check  or  money 
order  for  number  of  yards  wanted.  ,\Ve  pay  tire  post¬ 
age  on  10  yards  or  more.  If  your  order  totals  less 
than  10  yards  add  3c  per  yard  for  postage.  Your 
money  back  if  not  satisfied.  24  hour  service.  Free 
book  “Prevention  of  Poultry  Diseases’’  comes  witli 
your  order. 

FLEX-O-GLASS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. 

145!  N.  Cicero  Ave.,  Dept.  682,  Chicago.  Illinois 

nuMail  This  Guarantee  Coupon  Nowb  ||| 

FLEX-O-GLASS  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  682  S 

1451  N.  Cicero  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.  ■ 

I  Find  enclosed  $ . for  which  send  me . S 

■  yards  of  Flex-O-Glass  30  indies  wide,  by  prepaid  n 
parcel  post.  If  I  am  not  absolutely  satisfied  after  P 

!  using  the  Flex-O-GIass  15  days  1  may  return  it  ■ 
and  you  will  refund  my  money  witliout  iiuestion.  • 


I  Name 


1^  Town .  State.. 
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Post  Your  Farm 

AGAINST  TRESPASSERS 

Write  the 

SERVICE  BUREAU  OF 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

When  Writing  Advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  you  Saw  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

Cuts  Bruises 

Jon  ankle,  hook,  stifle  or  knee, 
should  he  treated  promptly  with 
Absorbine.  Does  not  blister  or 
^  remove  the  hair.  At  druggists, 

1 ;  t)rS2.50postpaid.Deseribeyour 
I  i  ease  for  special  instructions, 

I  Horse  book  3-B  free. 

^  satisfied  user  says:  ''I  had  a  coll  that  knocked 
wi'm  bis  knee  and  became  badly  swollen.  After 
Ml  liMs  using  Absorbinc  he  completely  recovered  and 
is  DOW  pacing  as  good  as  ever.’' 


A.Als  Western  New  York 

Farm  and  Home  Talk 


Farms  Are  Changing  Hands 


The  country  is 
often  thought  of 
as  a  place  of  stability  of  population  as 
well  as  farms,  where  little  change 
takes  place.  But  if  it  ever  was  such 
a  place  it  is  so  no  longer.  The  owner¬ 
ship  and  use  of  farms 
is  changing  so  rapid¬ 
ly  just  now  as  almost 
to  amount  to  a  social- 
economic  revolution. 
In  some  parts  of  the 
state  these  changes 
have  long  been  in 
motion  and  there  has 
been  almost  a  com¬ 
plete  change  in  the 
occupancy  of  the  land 
M.  C.  Barr  lit  and  in  the  farming. 

Western  New  York,  however,  with  its 
productive  land,  wide  crop  diversity 
and  generally  favorable  conditions  has 
long  been  thought  of  as  a  region  of 
very  stable  farming.  I  well  remem¬ 
ber  the  time  when  one,  asked  the  price 
of  land  here,  would  have  difficulty  in 
answering,  because  too  few  farms  ever 
changed  hands  to  establish  a  price. 
Farms  were  seldom  for  sale  and  only 
then  to  settle  estates  or  for  similar 
good  reasons. 

How  the  majority  of  western  New 
York  fai’ms  are  for  sale  and  at  prices 
that  make  them  excellent  values.  I 
believe  that  an  estimate  that  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  our  farms  have 
changed  hands  in  the  last  five — most 
of  them  in  the  last  three — years  is  not 
far  wrong.  I  can  think  of  six  farms 
all  within  less  than  a  mile  of  me  that 
have  changed  both  ownership  and  oc¬ 
cupancy  within  the  past  year.  Few  of 
us  realize  what  a  state  of  flux  our 
farming  is  in  at  present. 

City  Men  Are  Buying  Farms 
The  causes  of  change  are  several  but 
they  are  mainly  low  returns  and  dis¬ 
couragement  on  the  part  of  old  owners 
who  are  nearly  always  farmers  and 
the  desire  of  city  men  to  have  a  farm 
and  to  escape  growing  high  costs  of 
living  in  the  city.  New  owners  are  not 
always  city  men,  but  in  probably  near¬ 
ly  fifty  per  cent  of  the  cases  they  are. 
New  owners  who  are  farmers  are 
usually  younger  men  and  sellers  as  a 
rule  are  older  people.  These  con¬ 
ditions  are  perhaps  typical  within  a 


thirty-mile  radius  of 
a  large  city  with 
more  changes  and  more  city  men  on 
farms  nearer  the  city. 

The  results  of  these  changes  may  be 
revolutionary  in  some  communities  and 
they  are  always  a  powerful  influence 
both  socially  and  economically. 

Young  Farmers  Produce 
Intensively 

The  younger  farmer  who  comes  in  | 
will  usually  begin  to  farm  more  inten-  I 
sively  with  modern  equipment.  He  ! 
produces  more  intensive  crops  and  ' 
abandons  many  old  crops  such  as  tim¬ 
othy  hay  and  some  of  the  grains.  He 
is  mainly  concerned  with  as  large  an  i 
income  as  possible  for  he  is  apt  to  be  * 
in  debt  and  the  farm  his  sole  source 
of  livelihood.  The  city  man,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  often  (and  as  a  rule 
wisely)  retains  his  job  in  the  city  and  j 
commutes,  usually  begins  on  his  house,  1 
repairing  it  and  putting  in  modern  im¬ 
provements.  To  him  the  farm  is  first 
a  place  to  live  and  the  improvement 
of  the  land  to  support  himself  is  not 
so  necessary  and  is  his  second  thought. 
Moreover  he  is  likely  to  know  better 
how  to  improve  his  house  than  his  land. 
There  is  always  a  danger  at  this  point 
that  the  city  man’s  farming  will  be-  j 
come  a  source  of  expense  instead  of  ! 
income  and  after  a  few  years  that  he  ! 
will  find  the  burden  too  heavy  and  give  I 
it  up.  i 

One  of  the  best  things  such  a  man 
can  do  is  to  join  the  Farm  Bureau  and 
consult  frequently  with  the  county 
agent.  He  might  do  well  also  to  select 
an  experienced  farmer  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  as  an  adviser.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  make  a  farm  pay  nowadays,  even 
with  the  best  methods  and  judgment, 
a  fact  which  the  average  newcomer 
finds  to  his  sorrow  after  trying  it  for 
a  year  or  two.  If  he  is  wise  he  will 
neglect  no  opportunity  to  get  all  the 
help  he  can. 

New  Families  Add  to  Social  Life 
The  coming  of  these  new  families 
into  a  neighborhood  is  not  without  its 
advantages  and  may  mean  much  to  a 
community.  Trained  in  a  different  en¬ 
vironment  they  are  usually  progressive 
and  stand  for  improvements  that  many 
{Continued  on  Page  14) 


By  M.  C.  BURRITT 


Husbands  had  better  beware  of  wives  so  skillful  as  these  with  the  rolling 
pin.  This  dummy  figure  was  used  at  a  New  England  farmer’s  picnic  as  a 
target  in  order  to  see  which  woman  contestant  could  score  the  most  hits  or 
throw  the  roller  the  farthest.  You  see  the  picture  of  the  two  winners. 
Many  affairs  offer  opportunity  for  such  a  contest. 
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Don^t  Underpower  YOUR  Farm! 


“One  can  feel  that  his  work 
amounts  to  something  when 
he  plows  15  acres  a  day.  I 
never  knew  what  real  farming 
was  till  I  got  my  McCormick- 
Deering  15-30.” 

(^Signed)  Wm.  V.  Lutz. 


-t 

When  You  Buy  YOUR  Tractor  Get  the  Big  McCormick-Deering 
• .  .  the  15‘30  •  •  •  and  Have  POWER  in  Reserve 


AT  all  times  of  the  year 
xV  a  McCormick-Deering 
15-30  will  prove  itself  es¬ 
pecially  valuable.  Corn  har¬ 
vesting  in  all  its  phases  is 
quickly  and  economically  com¬ 
pleted  when  ample  power  is 
used.  Fall  plowing  is  done 
with  surprising  speed  and 
economy.  The  McCormick- 
Deering  15-30  excels  in  belt 
work.  Right  now  is  a  good 
time  to  investigate. 


The  15-30  H.  P.,  3-plow  McCormick-Deering  tractor 
will  make  extra  money  for  you  all  along  the  line.  It 
will  save  you  a  lot  on  costly  labor  charges  because  its 
extra  power  puts  more  profitable  work  in  one  man’s 
control.  It  will  enable  you  to  plow,  till,  cultivate,  harvest, 
etc.,  faster,  better,  and  with  less  expense. 

The  McCormick-Deering  15-30  will  give  you  more  time 
to  handle  your  live  stock  to  greater  profit  and  advantage. 
It  will  enable  you  to  do  outside  road  or  custom  work  or 
you  can  increase  your  acreage  and  put  the  extra  power 
to  work  on  new  fields  and  bigger  crops.  Being  a  fast 
worker,  the  15-30  completes  the  work  on  hand  at  a  fast 
rate  and  gives  you  more  time  to  enjoy  life. 

When  you  buy  your  tractor,  invest  in  power  ample  for 
your  peak  loads  and  future  needs.  Get  the  tractor  built 
for  many  years  of  service;  built  to  deliver  liberal,  steady 
power  in  belt,  drawbar,  or  power  take-off  work.  Buy  a 
McCormick-Deering  15-30  and  have  power  in  reserve! 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

Chicago,  Ill. 


.  A  OF  AMERICA 
606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  (incorporated) 


oAsk  the  McCormick-Deering  Dealer  Near  You  to  Demonstrate  the 

McCORMICK-DEERING  15-30 

the  McCormick-Deering  10-20,  and  the  celebrated,  All-Purpose,  Row-Crop  Farmall 


American  Agriculturist,  November  10,  1928 

A  Farmer  Goes  Vacationing 

{Continued  from  Page  1) 

and  enthusiasm,  made  the  address  of 
welcome  while  at  Madrid  or  Chipman 
it  was  the  good  Scotsman,  Tommy 
Rutherford,  who  was  the  wheel-horse 
of  the  Institute.  As  for  Tom  Purvis, 

I  think  he  came  to  any  Institute  that 
he  could  hear  of  that  was  within 
traveling  distance — that  is  to  say  a 
dozen  miles  or  so.  All  of  these  men 
were  much  older  than  I  and  most  of 
them  have  gone  (as  we  learned  to  say 
during  the  War)  “Over  There.”  As 
the  years  pass,  more  ghosts  come  to 
sit  by  one’s  fire  side  than  ever  walked 
in  any  churchyard. 

Those  big  meetings  were  years  ago 
and  belong  to  a  byegone  Golden  Age. 

So  many  new  forms  of  instruction  and 
entertainment  have  come  into  our  lives 
that  the  ordinary  type  of  agricultural 
gathering  with  “speakers”  from  a  dis¬ 
tance  who  will  “address  the  meeting” 
creates,  to  say  the  least,  mighty  little 
excitement.  Many  of  the  Farm  Bu¬ 
reaus  of  the  state  have  a  very  loyal 
and  enthusiastic  membership  and  once 
in  a  while  I  see  an  annual  Farm  Bureau 
meeting  which  in  attendance  and  spirit 
is  reminiscent  of  the  old  days.  How¬ 
ever,  I  hazard  the  statement  that  to¬ 
day  no  possible  program,  even  if  it  was 
made  up  of  the  greatest  agricultural 
names  in  this  country,  could  possibly 
bring  together  any  such  audience  as 
was  habitually  gathered  on  winter  af¬ 
ternoons  and  evenings  a  generation  ago 
in  some  of  these  North  Country  com¬ 
munities. 

Very  prominent  in  Farm  Institute 
work  through  many  years  was  Dean 
(“Herb”)  Cook.  It  has  been  my  happy 
fortune  to  have  known  him  intimatelj'- 
for  more  than  thirty  years.  I  have 
traveled,  eaten  and  slept  with  him  in 
those  receding  days  when  we  went 
barn-storming  around  the  state  togeth¬ 
er.  Very  few  men  have  ever  equaled 
him  in  their  contact  with  varied  and 
extensive  agricultural  activities.  I 
have  known  him  as  dairy  farmer, 
cheese  factory  operator.  Farm  Institute 
worker,  then  ten  years  as  Director  of 
the  State  School  of  Agriculture  at  Can¬ 
ton  and  then  of  recent  years  a  large 
scale  producer  of  certified  milk  on  the 
old  home  farm.  His  “Plow  Handle 
Talks”  seem  to  me  to  be  the  concen¬ 
trated  essence  of  agricultural  exper¬ 
ience  and  I  know  they  have  delighted 
thousands  of  A.A.  readers.  Some 
months  ago  he  wrote  me  that  he  was 
seriously  ill.  The  other  day  I  called 
on  him  where  his  old  stone  house  and 
his  great  barns  stand  beside  the  Utica- 
Carthage  state  road.  I  found  him  some¬ 
what  broken  of  body  but  keen  of  mind 
and  from  his  wheel-chair  he  threw  up 
his  hand  in  the  old  time  gesture  of 
welcome.  I  know  that  through  me  he 
would  like  to  send  greeting  to  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  boys  who  were  under  his  care 
while  he  was  Dean  at  Canton,  to  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  men  who  will  re¬ 
member  him  from  the  old  Farm  Insti¬ 
tute  days  and  then  to  that  other  and 
later  host  who  have  come  to  know  him 
through  the  A.A.  How  many  points 
of  agricultural  life  he  has  touched! 

How  much  of  farm  lore  and  wisdom 
he  has  garnered!  This  genial,  whim¬ 
sical,  lovable  Sage  of  Denmark. 

I  believe  it  is  true  that  as  a  whole 
Northern  New  York  has  less  of  historic 
interest  than  some  other  portions  of 
the  state.  The  discovery  (as  American 
History  goes)  of  this  region  is  ancient. 
French  explorers  and  Jesuit  mission¬ 
aries  at  a  very  early  date  used  the  St. 
Lawrence  as  a  pathway  for  their 
canoes  and  Samuel  Champlain  first  saw 
the  wonderful  lake  which  bears  his 
name  in  1609 — the  same  year  by  the 
Way  that  Henry  Hudson  first  entered 
New  York  Bay  and  sailed  up  the  great 
river  as  far  as  the  site  of  Troy  but 
both  Lake  Champlain  and  the  upper  St. 
Lawrence  long  remained  a  route  for 
trade  and  for  war  rather  than  the  gate¬ 
ways  for  permanent  colonization.  In 
1749  the  French  built  a  fort  close  by 
the  present  site  of  the  railroad  depot 
at  Ogdensburg  and  today  a  shaft 
marks  the  spot  which  was  probably  the 
first  permanent  foothold  of  the  white 
nian  in  Northern  New  York.  As  a 
whole,  however,  settlement  waited  un¬ 
til  more  than  a  generation  after  the 
Revolution  and  all  this  region  was  lit¬ 


erally  a  “howling  wilderness”  years 
after  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk  valleys 
and  much  of  New  England  had 
achieved  a  secure  and  substantial  civ¬ 
ilization  and  a  considerable  density  of 
population.  The  active  settlement  of 
the  country  north  of  the  Adirondacks 
went  on  with  great  rapidity  during  the 
first  third  of  the  last  century  and  the 
foundation  stock  was  Yankees  who 
swarmed  in  from  northern  New  Eng¬ 
land  along  with  a  direct  emigration  of 
Irish  and  Scotch  seeking  cheap  land  at 
a  time  when  the  West  had  not  yet  been 
opened  up  and  when  eastern  land  was 
no  longer  as  cheap  and  plentiful  as  it 
once  had  been. 

In  a  little  cemetery  in  the  heart  of 
the  village  of  Canton  I  visited  the 
grave  of  Silas  Wright.  He  was  a 
Massachusetts  man  by  birth,  an  early 
pioneer  of  St.  Lawrence  County,  a 
farmer,  a  holder  of  many  offices  of 
trust  and  responsibility  including  16 
years  in  the  United  States  Senate  and 
the  Governorship  of  our  state  during 
the  troublous  years  of  the  anti-rent 
War.  They  say  that  throughout  his 
long  public  career  he  remained  plain 
and  simple  in  tastes  and  habits;  at 
heart  still  a  son  of  the  soil  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  term  as  Governor  he 


retired  to  his  Canton  farm.  He  lies 
beneath  a  very  simple  shaft  with 
scarcely  a  word  of  history  or  eulogy — 
and  it  would  have  been  easy  to  have 
said  much. 

❖  ❖ 

I  remember  that  from  time  to  time 
and  at  some  length  I  have  written  con¬ 
cerning  John  Brown  of  Harper’s  Ferry 
and  the  last  time  being  a  bit  ashamed 
of  myself  for  having  dwelt  so  much  on 
one  topic,  I  promised  that  thereafter 
I  would  forever  hold  my  peace.  Now 
I  crave  permission  to 'write  of  him  very 
briefly  once  again. 

Some  years  ago  I  visited  Brown’s 
farm  and  grave  at  North  Elba  and 
the  other  day  we  turned  aside  at  Pots¬ 
dam  and  drove  almost  a  hundred  miles 
which  carried  us  pretty  well  across  the 
Adirondacks  and  so  came  again  to  the 
high  mountain  valley  that  was  his 
home.  The  first  time  I  was  there  it 
struck  me  as  a  desperately  poor  farm 
out  of  which  to  grub  a  living.  Look¬ 
ing  at  it  the  other  day  I  realized  that 
it  was  at  least  as  good  a  farm  as  could 
be  found  in  that  inhospitable  region. 
It  lies  almost  in  the  heart  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  the  high  peaks  stand  around 
on  every  hand  but  here  is  a  consider¬ 
able  area  of  light  loam  land  and  here 


Brown  deemed  that  somehow  he  could 
make  a  living  and  a  home. 

The  low,  unpainted  house  which  he 
built  in  1849  still  stands  and  for  tea 
years  it  was  a  sort  of  home — perhaps 
the  nearest  to  a  home  that  he  ever 
knew  during  his  irregular,  disordered 
life.  Here  he  left  his  wife  and  younger 
children  when  he  went  forth  to  his  last 
wild  adventure  at  Harper’s  Ferry  and 
when  that  was  over  his  wife  brought 
back  his  body  and  buried  it  at  the  base 
of  the  enormous  granite  boulder  that 
lies  hard  by  the  door.  It  was  a  par¬ 
ticularly  fine  bit  of  sentiment  which 
saw  to  it  that  forty  years  later  the  re¬ 
mains  of  twelve  of  his  followers  were 
brought  and  laid  beside  the  Chieftain 
for  whose  dream  they  died. 

The  house  and  farm  have  been  the 
property  of  the  State  of  New  York  for 
more  than  twenty  years  and  above  his 
grave  flies  his  country’s  flag — the  flag 
that  in  his  mistaken  way  Brown  pas¬ 
sionately  loved.  The  grave  lies  re¬ 
mote  from  any  main  highway  and  no 
effort  is  made  to  advertise  or  commer¬ 
cialize  it  but  this  year  more  than  six 
thousand  names  were  written  in  the 
Visitors’  Book.  And  so  it  indeed  has 
come  to  pass  that  “HIS  SOUL  GOES 
MARCHING  ON.” 
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The  Allegany-Steuben 

HOLSTEIN  SALE 

Hornell  Fair  Grounds,  Hornell,  New  York 
November  14-15,  1928 

Every  animal  from  herd  under  State  and  Federal  Supervision — mostly 
Accredited — 60  day  retest  privilege. 

Sale  starts  at  10  A.  M.  each  day — Lunch  served  on  the  grounds  at  noon. 

100  Registered  Holstein-Friesian  Cattle  100 

All  selected  from  Allegany  and  Steuben  Counties — two  of  the  oldest 
T.B.  Clean  counties  of  the  east.  Cattle  to  be  offered  in  many  instances 
are  consigned  by  the  third  generation  of  Holstein  breeders  in  the  same 
family. 

75  Fresh  Cows  and  Heavy  Springers 

and  very  richly  bred  including  several  cows  with  C.T.A.  Records  well 
above  10,000-lb.  of  milk  in  a  lactation  period. 

A  30-lb,  Cow  to  be  Sold  • 

This  cow  is  Oatka  Pontiac  Korndyke  3d,  who  made  31.05  lb.  of  but¬ 
ter  in  7  days  with  553.1  lb.  of  milk  and  a  butterfat  test  of  4.49%. 
As  a  four  year  old  she  made  27.47  lb.  of  butter  with  584  lb.  of  milk. 
This  cow  is  7  years  old,  sired  by  a  son  of  the  only  seven  time  30  lb. 
cow  Glista  Ernestine,  and  out  of  a  30.60  lb.  cow,  whose  dam  in  turn 
is  the  32.40  lb.  cow,  Oatka  Spofford.  She  thus  is  the  third  generation 
of  30  lb.  cows,  and  is  due  to  freshen  in  January. 

The  Other  Offerings  Include 

a  daughter  of  the  famous  Colantha  Denver  Champion,  sire  of  a  41 
lb.  cow,  and  a  son  of  a  39.87  lb.  cow;  and  a  First  Prize  two  year  old 
at  the  Allegany  County  Fair,  1928. 

One  Dozen  Bulls  Ready  for  Service 

including  a  son  of  the  30  lb.  cow,  Sadie  Butter  Girl  Spofford,  wLo 
gave  . 700*7  lb.  of  milk  in  7  days  and  at  5  years  she  also  made  29.99 
lb.  oir  butter  with  647  lb.  of  milk.  She  has  a  31  lb.  daughter  with 
1100  lb.  in  a  year. 

THIS  IS  ABOUT  THE  TWENTIETH  ANNUAL  SALE  to  be  held  at 

Hornell,  and  you  cannot  afford  to  miss  such  a  wonderful  opportunity  to 
buy  direct  from  breeders  with  years  of  selection  back  of  the  offerings. 

Send  for  catalog  at  once,  to 

C.  H.  VAN  SKIVER,  Secretary,  Jasper,  N.  Y. 

^  HARRY  SCOTT,  auctioneer,  -  Canaseraga,  N.  Y. 

"  R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  in  the  box,  -  Mexico,  N.  Y. 


FisHKiLL  Farms 

HOLSTEINS 

A  high  producing  herd  of  pure¬ 
bred  cattle,  fully  accredited. 

Young  Bulls  for  Sale 

Fishkill  De  Meen  Hengerveld 
Born  Ftb.  6,  1928 
Fishkill  Colantha  Sir  May 
Born  April  14,  1928 
Fishkill  Colantha  Pontiac 
Born  April  14,  1928 
*  *  * 

Dairymen’s  League  Certificates 

will  be  accepted  at  FULL 
FACE  VALUE  in  payment  for 
any  animals  purchased. 

♦  *  * 

For  further  particulars,  pedi¬ 
grees,  prices,  etc.,  write. 

Fishkill  Farms 

HENRY  MORGENHTHAU,  Jr..  Owner 
461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


New  Jhrwuccun. 

SEPARATOR 

Sent  on  30  days  trial,  freight  paid.  Fac-  ! 
tory  prices  low  as  $2.30  a  month. 

Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  8  sizes.  Easiest 
to  turn  and  clean.  Lifetime  Guarantee.  Free 
Catalog.  Shows  bipr  savings  on  highest  grade 
cream  separators.  Write  today.  , 

AMELRICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.  fgU 

Dept.  20-W,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y.,  or  ^ 
Dept.  20.W.  1929  W.  43rd  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Ottawa  Log  Saw 


I  purs  THtS 

OTTAWA 

'  rOWQRKFOPWO 
Wood  ia  valoable.  Saw  15  to 


“CREAIESTOfFEF 
evenMAoe 

i  20  cordfl  a  day.  Does  more 

)  thao  10  men.  Ottawa  easily  operated  by  man  or  boy. 
.  Falla  trees  — saws  liroba.  Use  4-hp.  engrine  for  other 

work.  30  DAYS  TRIAL.  Write  today  for  FREE  book.  Shipped 
from  factory  oroeareat  of  10  branch  booaea. 

OTTAWA  MFC.  CO.,  801  -W  Wood  Street,  Ottawa,  Kansas 


Beacon  Dairy  Ration  supplies 
every  necessity  for  maximum  milk 
production  and  body  maintenance — 
but  nothing  else !  No  filler  of  any  kind. 
No  waste  products  of  other  milling.  Beacon 
is  Quality-Built.  Every  item  has  a  definite 
feed  value  for  a  definite  need.  It  isn’t  built  to 
meet  a  price  market.  Its  unusual  purity  makes 
it  the  “Most  Economical  Dairy  Feed  You  Can 
'Buy”  as  claimed  by  Beacon  users.  24%  protein,  5%  fat, 
not  over  10%  fibre.  It  actually  does  get  results. 


BEACON  MILLING  CO.,  Inc.,  CAYUGA,  N.  Y. 
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disparity  between  the  returns  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  other  organizations,  I 
should  make  my  decision  based  on  that 
investigation  and  my  desire  to  live  in 
the  country;  but  as  between  dairying 
and  other  branches  of  agriculture, 
dairying  has  every  evidence  of  being 
more  stable  in  the  future  than  it  has  in 
the  past,  and  in  relation  to  other 
branches  of  agriculture,  more  profit¬ 
able. 

Is  There  Danger  of  Western 
Milk? 

Regarding  increased  transportation 
facilities  and  refrigeration,  these  are 
always  going  to  bring  larger  areas  into 
competition  for  local  markets  with 
nearby  areas.  That  these  are  not  ex¬ 
tended  and  used  to  a  greater  extent 
than  the  market  needs  is  one  of  the 
problems  which  face  farmer  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  the  fact  that  these  facilities 
have  not  been  used  to  their  fullest  ex¬ 
tent  is,  I  believe,  due  to  the  efforts  of 
organized  farmers  to  educate  those  in¬ 
terested  in  the  industry  to  the  necessity 
and  value  of  providing  a  constant  re¬ 
munerative  market  to  the  men  who 
over  a  period  of  years  have  supplied 
that  market. 

If  the  dairy  industry  in  this  country 
is  in  better  shape  than  other  branches 
of  agriculture,  whether  due  to  more  ex¬ 
tensive  use  of  the  product,  whether  due 
to  protection  of  tariff  laws,  whether 
due  to  other  factors,  I  believe  that  the 
reason  for  that  centers  about  the  fact 
that  dairy  farmers  throughout  the 
United  States  are  better  organized, 
both  locally  and  nationally  than  are 
any  other  commodity  group  of  farmers. 

On  your  last  question  regarding  the 
attitude  of  the  consuming  public  toward 
the  cooperation  with  producers  in  fight¬ 
ing  such  diseases  as  bovine  tuberculosis 
and  whether  the  public  is  willing  to 
pay  the  extra  costs  necessary,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  consuming  public  de¬ 
sires  a  healthy,  disease  free,  highly 
safe-guarded  food  product.  Particu¬ 
larly  is  this  true  when  the  food  pro¬ 
duct  under  consideration  forms  a  large 
part  of  the  food  of  the  children.  For 
that  reason  I  believe  their  cooperation 
will  be  continued. 

When  the  movement  has  gone  so  far 
as  to  make  available  a  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  that  type  of  milk  so  that  its 
diseased  free  character  can  be  added  to 
the  limitations  under  which  milk  can 
come  into  the  market,  the  consumer 
will  have  no  choice  but  to  pay  such  ad¬ 
ditional  cost,  for  in  the  final  analysis 
those  costs  will  be  reflected  in  the  cost 
of  producing  milk.  With  sufficient  or¬ 
ganization  so  that  the  producer  has  a 
voice  in  the  sale  of  his  milk,  those 
costs  can  be  taken  into  consideration. 
It  us,  perhaps,  unfortunate  that  the  ad¬ 
ditional  cost  to  the  individual  cannot 
be  considered  until  a  sufficient  number 
have  met  the  conditions  to  meet  that 
diseased  free  character  the  market 
requires. 

#  Hs  ^ 

Equalize  Milk  Proiiuction 

By  Clark  W.  Halliday 
Secretary  Sheffield  Producers 
Cooperative  Association 
AM  rather  optimistic  about  the 
future  of  the  dairy  industry.  If  I 
were  a  young  man  well  trained  in  the 
science  of  agriculture,  dairying  as  a 
long  time  occupation  would  look  good 
to  me. 

The  market  for  dairy  products,  es¬ 
pecially  for  fluid  milk,  is  getting  bet¬ 
ter.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  cities  and 
also  the  greater  use  of  milk  per  capita 
can  hardly  fail  to  continue  to  strength¬ 
en  and  stabilize  the  market.  I  believe 
that  the  average  of  prices  will  slowly 
continue  to  rise.  The  per  capita  con¬ 
sumption  of  both  fluid  milk  and  cheese 
is  still  far  below  what  it  should  be.  It 
is  the  duty  of  dealers;  producers  and 
health  officials  to  see  that  the  milk  sup¬ 
ply  is  kept  pure  and  wholesome  and 
that  consumers  are  made  aware  of  the 
fact  and  educated  to  more  fully  ap¬ 
preciate  its  real  food  value.  Much  pro¬ 
gress  has  already  been  made  but  we 
are  still  a  long  way  from  the  goal. 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  at  the 
present  time  is  to  make  the  production 


of  milk  more  nearly  equal  to  the  de¬ 
mand.  Everybody  knows  that  there  is 
a  heavy  surplus  in  the  late  spring  and 
early  summer  and  a  scramble  for  more 
milk  in  November  and  December.  Pro¬ 
paganda  will  not  correct  this  condition. 
Price  alone  can  do  it.  The  consumer 
must  be  taught  that  it  costs  much  more 
to  make  milk  when  the  cows  have  to 
be  stabled,  fed  and  manicured  than 
when  they  can  he  in  the  pastures  and 
gather  their  own  feed.  The  consumer 
must  be  educated  to  pay  a  considerably 
higher  price  for  milk  in  winter  than  in 
summer.  He  will  soon  have  to  do  it 
if  he  has  all  the  milk  he  needs  in  No¬ 
vember  and  December. 

I  am  not  much  of  a  believer  in  try¬ 
ing  to  help  the  farmer  by  any  kind  of 
legislation — especially  the  kind  that  re¬ 
sults  in  upsetting  economic  laws.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  all  other  factors,  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  milk  and  the  demand  for  it  will 
eventually  determine  the  price. 

Increased  transportation  facilities 
and  refrigeration  will  not  tend  to  les-  | 
sen  prices  to  producers.  There  is  very  * 
little  danger  from  “western  milk.” 
There  seems  to  be  no  desire  on  the 
part  of  city  health  officers  to  widen  the 
milk  shed  and  there  are  economic  rea¬ 
sons  for  not  doing  it.  Further  than 
that,  as  has  been  so  clearly  pointed  out 
by  Professor  Ross  of  Cornell,  the 
freight  differential  is  too  great  to  al¬ 
low  western  milk  in  fluid  form  to  come 
into  the  eastern  markets,  so  long  as 
western  markets  are  relatively  as  good 
as  now — and  they  are  getting  better 
all  the  time. 

I  do  not  believe  that  dairying  has 
ever  had  better  prospects  than  right 
now  although  no  branch  of  agriculture 
is  yet  receiving  its  fair  share  of  nation¬ 
al  prosperity. 

*  *  * 

Need  Better  Control  of 
Markets 

By  Peter  G.  Ten  Eyck 
Former  Chairman  Producers  Program 
Committee 

T  is  my  impression  that  we  have  not 
over-produced  in  our  dairy  products 
any  more  than  any  other  line  of  busi¬ 
ness  has  over-produced  at  the  present 
time,  and  therefore,  a  slackening  of 
the  consumption  would  not  affect  us 
to  any  greater  extent  than  any  other 
line. 

There  is  a  difference  between  dairy 
products  which  are  perishable  and  non- 
perishable.  I  mean  by  that,  that  the 
falling  off  of  the  use  of  milk  would 
have  an  effect  upon  the  dairy  industry 
as  it  would  take  longer  to  adjust  itself 
than  any  other  line  of  industry. 

It  is  true  that  prices  follow  in  cycles 
in  all  lines  of  business  and  the  dairy 
industry  is  no  different  from  any  other 
line.  I  feel,  however,  that  the  prices 
of  our  dairy  products  have  not  been 
exceedingly  high  and  if  the  industry 
were  properly  organized,  there  should 
be  no  fear  that  the  prices  would  be¬ 
come  lower.  I  feel  they  are  more 
stable  today  than  in  the  past.  Look¬ 
ing  at  the  future  of  the  dairy  business  1 
as  a  whole,  I  think  any  young  man  ^ 
with  proper  knowledge  and  with  the 
proper  financial  hacking  can  make  no 
mistake  in  going  into  it. 

A  higher  tariff  will  help  some  but 
what  we  need  is  better  organization 
and  a  better  control  of  marketing  con¬ 
ditions.  If  milk  is  bought  at  the  by¬ 
ways  and  hedges,  it  will  create  a  sur¬ 
plus  in  the  consuming  centers  and  will 
hurt  the  dairymen  located  within  the 
various  milk  sheds  because  the  dairies 
which  are  located  beyond  the  control 
of  these  local  ordinances  will  be  placed 
at  an  advantage  as  they  cannot  be  in¬ 
spected  and  made  to  live  up  to  the  ex¬ 
pensive  requirements  that  local  ordin¬ 
ances  have  placed  upon  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  within  their  jurisdiction. 

If  milk  is  brought  in  from  localities 
outside  of  local  ordinances  where  it  is 
consumed,  the  consumers  will  not  get 
as  good  a  commodity  and  the  dairies 
producing  a  100  per  cent  commodity 
will  be  unable  to  compete  successfully 
with  this  outside  competition. 

I  feel  that  the  public  must  he  edu¬ 
cated  to  the  fact  that  if  they  demand 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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a  sufficient  supply  of  good,  clean, 
wholesome,  and  healthy  milk  produced 
under  city  ordinances,  with  a  low  bac¬ 
teria  count  in  some  instances  under 
uneconomic  requirements,  they  should 
pay  enough  so  that  the  producer  can 
afford  to  produce  milk  to  meet  their 
requirements. 

I  feel  that  the  milk  industry  is  no 
diiferent  from  any  other  industry  and 
should  be  paid  a  price  commensurate 
with  the  cost.  One  of  the  ways  to  al¬ 
low  the  producer  more  would  be  to  cut 
the  cost  of  distribution.  If  this  is  im¬ 
possible,  a  higher  price  will  have  to  be 
paid  by  the  public  but  surely  the  farm¬ 
er  deserves  a  fair  return  on  money  in¬ 
vested  and  labor  performed  and  should 
be  allowed  a  fair  profit  the  same  as 
all  other  business  enjoys  today. 

Hi  ^  ❖ 

Milk  Needs  More 
Advertising 

By  Professor  E.  S.  Savage 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 

First  in  answer  to  your  letter  I  will 
give  you  my  opinion  on  the  questions 
involved. 

1.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  stock 
of  butter,  cheese  and  condensed  milk 
on  hand,  but  I  believe  there  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  stock  of  these  products  on 
hand  all  the  time,  so  that  the  product 
is  really  ahead  of  the  consumption,  and 
I  believe  that  the  manufacture  of  dairy 
products  is  such  that  there  is  some  lee¬ 
way  there. 

Of  course,  so(  far  as  fluid  milk  is  con¬ 
cerned  this  is  difficult  of  control  and 
any  letup  in  consumption  will  produce 
considerable  surplus,  although  surplus 
cream  stored  does  help  out  some  in 
the  slump  and  low  places. 

2.  I  believe  that  the  price  of  dairy 
commodities  will  not  go  down  very 
much.  I  think  that  they  will  stay 
where  they  are  for  some  time. 

3.  The  thing  that  indicates  to  me 
the  stability  for  at  least  a  short  period 
of  time  is  the  elimination  of  disease.  I 
think  for  a  few  years  we  can  look  for 
prosperity  in  the  dairy  business  for  two 
reasons,  (a)  there  is  a  real  shortage 
of  dairy  cattle,  (b)  as  long  as  the  price 
of  meat  animals  stays  up  there  will  be 
less  tendency  to  go  into  milk  produc¬ 
tion.  If  I  were  a  young  man  and  de¬ 
sired  to  farm  instead  of  going  into 
the  mercantile  business  I  would  cer¬ 
tainly  look  to  dairying  to  help. 

I  think  that  one  of  the  things  which 
will  help  more  than  anything  else  is 
money  spent  by  co-operative  milk  pro¬ 
ducing  associations  for  publicity  and 
advertising.  Then  I  think  that  a  large 
organization  could  make  some  attempt 
at  controlling  production  by  areas.  I 
think  it  can  be  done.  For  example, 
there  is  an  increasing  demand  in  the 
New  York  Milk  Shed.  Therefore,  it 
seems  to  me  that  an  effort  should  be 
made  for  uniform  and  controlled  pro¬ 
duction  by  plants.  Without  being  very 
familiar  with  the  tariff  I  am  in  favor 
of  higher  tariff  on  agricultural  products 
as  a  general  thing. 

4.  I  do  not  think  of  any  particular 
legislation  that  will  help  at  the  present 
time.  Instead  of  more  legislation  we 
should  have  the  courage  to  support  our 
co-operative  organizations  that  already 
exist,  give  them  all  the  support  there 
is  and  if  there  is  trouble  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  try  to  correct  that,  but  do 
not  hold  back  support  of  large  co-op¬ 
eratives  simply  because  there  is  some 
detail  in  the  management  with  which 
we  do  not  agree. 

5.  The  attitude  of  the  public  in  my 
mind  is  controlled  by  education  and 
advertising.  I  think  the  problem  of 
tuberculosis,  abortion  and  such  dis¬ 
eases  is  the  problem  of  the  producer 
and  he  should  get  the  public  on  his 
side  by  cleaning  up  these  diseases  and 
advertising  that  he  has  pure  milk,  then 
they  will  buy  it. 

I  have  always  regretted  that  the 
Dairymen’s  League  did  not  go  clear 
through  into  the  retail  distribution  of 
milk.  I  suppose  that  it  is  too  late  now, 
but  when  it  was  young  and  smaller  I 
think  that  it  might  perhaps  have  done 
it. 

{To  Be  Continued) 
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with  carhon  inside, 
hnt  now 
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wonderful  ride. 
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Dr.  David  Roberts 


197  Grand  Avenae,  Waukesha,  Wisconsin 
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511  Rats  Killed 

At  One  Baiting — Not  a  Poison 

“First  night  I  put  out  the  new  Rat 
Killer,  I  counted  282  dead  rats,”  writes 
Pat  Sneed  of  Oklahoma.  “In  three 
days’  time  I  had  picked  up  511  dead 
ones.  A  pile  of  rats  from  one  baiting.” 

Greedily  eaten  on 
bait.  Affects  Brown 
Rats.  Mice  and 
Gopliers  only.  Harm¬ 
less  to  other  animals, 
imultry  or  humans. 
Bests  die  outside, 
away  from  buildings. 

So  confident  are  the  distributors  that  Imperial 
Rat  Killer  will  do  as  well  for  you,  that  they  otTer 
to  send  a  large  $2.00  bottle  (Farm  Size),  for  only 
one  dollar,  on  10-Da.vs’  Trial. 

Send  no  money — just  your  name  and  address  to 
Imperial  Ijahoratories,  2000  Coca  Cola  building.  Kansas 
City.  Mo.,  and  the  shipment  will  be  made  at  once, 
by  C.O.D.  mall.  If  it  does  not  fiuickly  kill  the.se 
pests,  your  dollar  will  be  cheerfully  refunded.  So 
write  today. 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


Milk  Prices 

The  following  are  the  November 
prices  for  milk  in  the  basic  zone  of 
201-210  miles  from  New  York  City. 
Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 


on  milk  testing 

3.5%. 

Shefiield  on 

the  basis  of 

3%. 

Dairymen’s 

Sheffield 

Class 

League 

Producers 

1  Fluid  Milk... 

3.42 

3.17 

2  Fluid  Cream 

2.30 

2A  Fluid  Cream 

2.46 

2B  Cond.  Milk.. 

Soft  Cheese.. 

2.71 

3  Evap.  Cond. 

2.25 

Milk  Powder 

Hard  Cheese 

2.55 

4  Butter  anti  American  cheese.  Based  on  New  York 
City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  American 
cheese. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  November  1927  was 
$3.42  for  3.5%  milk,  and  Sheffield’s  $3.22  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received 
from  the  dealer  is  the  result  of  the  weighted  average. 

Butter  Regains  Lost  Ground 


CREAMERY  Oct.  31  Oct.  24  Nov.  2, 

SALTED  1927 

Higher  thaii  extra....  491/2-50  48  -48'/2  48'/2-49 

Extra  <92sc) .  49  -  471/2-  48  - 

84-91  score .  43i/2.48'/2  42/2-47  39/2-47 

Lower  Grades .  42  -43  41/2-42  38/2-39 


The  butter  market  has  regained  all 
of  the  ground  it  lost  during  the  recent 
depression.  All  of  those  factors  which 
served  to  .depress  the  market  have  dis¬ 
appeared.  The  reverse  conditions  have 
replaced  them  almost  entirely.  First 


Just  the  engine  for  the  home,  farm, 
shop  or  mill.  Most  wonderful  safe, 
cheap,  reliable  power  for  pumping, 

feed  grinding,  shelling,  wood  sawing,  cream 
separating  and  churning. 

Easy  Pay  menis— New  Low  Prices— Factory-to-User  Pfaw 
WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1808  Oakland  Avenue,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
1808  Empire  Building,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Write  Today  For  Big  Hew  Book  free 


iSetRwi&Xew 

CUT  PRICES 

Before  you  buy  Farm  or  Poultry 
Fence,  Barb  Wire.  Steel  Posts.  Gates. 
Roofing.  Paints,  Furnaces  or  Cream 
Separators.  Get  my  new 
Cut  Price  Bargain  Book 
Seethedollara  yousave  this  season. 

,  My  Freight  Paid— direct  from  fac¬ 
tory  prices  are  lowest  in  15  years. 
Write  for  my  free  120->paffe  book.— 
Jim  Brown. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
Dept.  3001  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 
Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  in  New  York  City. 
Established  1883,  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet 
for  your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and 
free  holiday  calendar  folder  K  27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc.  cormtssion 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  City  Merchant 


NOW  IS  THE  PROFITABLE  TIME  TO  SHIP 

POULTRY  ‘h'^essed")'*  CALVES,  EGGS. 

Due  to  our  enormous  outlet  we  have  opened  another 
house  in  West  Washington  Market  where  we  handle 
live  poultry  exclusively  and  our  present  house  calves, 
lambs,  eggs  and  dressed  poultry.  These  houses  are 
operated  by  the  same  experienced  salesmen,  under  the 
supervision  of  Jlr.  Berman  who  has  satisfied  thousands 
of  shippers  for  twenty  five  years.  Daily  returns  at  top 
market.  Write  for  market  information,  tags,  coops,  etc. 
This  arrangement  enables  shippers  to  send  their  various 
products  to  one  firm  conveniently.  Compare  our  sales 
with  others.  JOSEPH  C.  BERMAN.  INC.,  West  Wash¬ 
ington  Market.  New  York  City.  Keferences:  Chatham 
Bhenix  National  Banli  &  Trust  Co.,  and  all  agencies. 


Farmers  Supplied  with 

STEEL  WIRE  BALE  TIES 

For  Hay  and  Straw  Baling,  Etc. 
Quality  Guaranteed 
H.  P.  &  H.  F.  WILSON  CO. 

537  Greenwich  St.  New  York 


EGG  CASES 


Wholesale  dealer  and  shipper 
of  second  hand  egg  cases. 
Car  lots  a  specialty. 


LOUIS  OLOFSKY,  6iS  Greene  Av..  BROOKLYN,  If.  Y. 


the  weather  has  swung  around  to 
sharp  and  clear  with  lower  tempera¬ 
tures.  This  has  had  a  stimulating  ef¬ 
fect  on  consumption.  Advices  show 
sharp  shrinkage  in  the  make  with  the 
advent  of  colder  weather.  The  more 
limited  receipts  have  enabled  a  satis¬ 
factory  reduction  of  street  stocks  and 
heavier  withdrawals  from  cold  storage. 
Out  of  town  buyers  are  more  active, 
absorbing  very  closely  fresh  receipts 
and  cutting  into  reserves.  Furthermore, 
the  upward  turn  of  prices  has  resulted 
in  a  renewal  of  speculative  activity. 
Regular  buyers  show  a  disposition  to 
go  somewhat  beyond  their  usual  com¬ 
plements,  resulting  in  a  satisfactory 
and  healthy  tone  to  the  market. 

Right  now  the  situation  looks  quite 
bullish.  Production  has  shrunk  to  a 
marked  degree  and  will  continue  to  do 
so  until  all  of  the  cows  are  housed  and 
on  full  winter  feed.  Of  course,  we  are 
talking  now  of  all  of  the  large  butter 
producing  areas  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  Advices  indicate  that  the  shrink¬ 
age  is  going  to  continue  also  until  cows 
begin  to  freshen.  A  number  of  sections 
are  turning  out  less  butter  than  they 
did  a  year  ago  at  this  time  and  buyers 
are  looking  with  much  concern  at  the 
12,000,000  pound  shortage  of  reserves. 
Many  are  inclined  to  buy  ahead.  All 
this  goes  to  substantiate  our  state¬ 
ments  of  several  weeks  ago  that  the 
outlook  is  good.  We  can  expect  brief 
fluctuations  in  the  market;  but  basicly 
the  situation  is  satisfactory. 

Fresh  Cheese  Firmer  in  the  West 


STATE  Oct.  31  Oct.  24  Nov.  2. 

FLATS  1927 

Fresh  Fancy  .  27/2-29 

Fresh  Average .  -25/2  -25/2 

Held  Fancy  .  28  -28/2  28  -28/2  27/2-29 

Held  Average  . 


The  weakness  in  the  fresh  cheese 
market,  reported  in  these  columns  last 
week  has  been  somewhat  dissipated. 
The  situation  in  the  cheese  market  is  a 
little  more  touchy  than  in  the  butter 
market.  Held  cheese  has  been  firm 
right  along.  Grinders  have  been  heavy 
users  of  well  cured  stock  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  various  forms  of  cheese. 
However,  our  cold  storage  holdings 
have  been  steadily  increasing,  the  into- 
storage  movement  exceeding  that  of  a 
year  ago.  Naturally,  this  is  bound  to 
react  on  the  fresh  market  for  with 
large  supplies  buyers  have  been  re¬ 
luctant  to  take  on  added  stocks  except 
at  concession.  There  is  not  enough  busi¬ 
ness  in  strictly  fancy  marks  to  warrant 
quotations.  There  has  been  some  trad¬ 
ing  at  25^2  cents  for  fairly  good  cheese, 
and  a  few  lots  have  been  available  at 
24%  cents. 

The  cheese  market,  however,  is  not 
free  of  some  rather  disturbing  ele¬ 
ments.  On  October  25  last  year  we 
had  approximately  fourteen  and  a  half 
million  pounds  of  cheese  in  storage  in 
the  ten  cities  making  daily  reports. 
This  year  those  same  cities  report  19,- 
843,000  pounds;  quite  an  appreciable 
increase,  practically  33  1/3%.  Further¬ 
more,  from  October  18  to  October  25  a 
year  ago  there  were  withdrawn  from 
cold  storage  545,000  pounds,  while  this 
year  during  the  same  period  withdraw¬ 
als  amounted  to  only  47,000  pounds 
(about  the  same  amount  as  went  into 
storage ) .  These  figures  are  from  the 
ten  cities  making  daily  reports. 


Eggs  Meeting  Slightly  Better 
Demand 


NEARBY  WHITE 
Hennery 

Oct.  31 

Oct.  24 

Nov.  2, 
1927 

Selected  Extras  . 

64-68 

64-68 

72-76 

Average  Extras  .... 

60-64 

55-63 

68-71 

Extra  Firsts  . 

40-56 

40-50 

58-65 

Firsts  . 

33-40 

33-38 

49-55 

Gathered  . - 

31-45 

31-45 

38-62 

Pullets  . 

33-38 

33-38 

36-43 

Pewees  . 

BROWNS 

29-30 

29-30 

Hennery  . 

51-60 

49-58 

59-63 

Gathered  . 

33-50 

33-43 

40-58 

A  slig'htly  better  demand  prevailing 
in  the  egg  market  is  keeping  stocks 
moving.  We  can  get  some  consolation 
from  that  fact  for  a  few  weeks  ago 
trade  was  quite  sluggish.  Street 
stocks  were  accumulating,  storage  eggs 
were  not  moving  freely,  and.  the  mar¬ 
ket  as  a  whole  seemed  stagnant.  Fresh 
goods  were  not  clearing  well  and  the 
cold  storage  deal  was  causing  a  head¬ 
ache  to  many.  Although  prices  are  not 


what  they  should  be,  the  tone  of  the 
market  is  a  lot  better. 

Top  quality  nearbys  are  not  moving 
over  freely.  The  price  to  the  consumer 
is  quite  high  considering  the  entire 
range  'of  values  and  Mrs.  John  H. 
Housewife  is  beginning  to  call  a  halt. 
She  finds  that  she  can  get  very  good 
eggs  of  a  grade  slightly  below  tops 
which  accounts  for  the  fact  that  aver¬ 
age  extras  have  improved  materially 
in  price.  Few  eggs  arriving  are  good 
enough  to  be  ’classed  as  closely  selected 
extras.  In  fact  the  bulk  of  the  arrivals 
show  a  large  proportion  of  eggs  that 
indicate  the  effect  of  holdings  and  most 
of  these  can  not  be  sold  at  other  than 
a  considerable  concession.  That  is 
why  the  lower  grades  show  no  im¬ 
provement  over  a  week  ago. 


Edge  Off  Live  Poultry  Market 


FOWLS 

Oct.  31 

Oct.  24 

Nov.  2, 
1927 

Colored  . 

30-33 

-35 

20-26 

Leghorn  . 

25-27 

-30 

15-17 

CHICKENS 

Colored  . 

25-28 

35-36 

17-25 

Leghorn  . 

22-26 

-30 

13-26 

BROILERS 

Colored  . 

31-42 

36-40 

-35 

Leghorn  . 

26-38 

-38 

25- 

CAPONS  . 

-40 

TURKEYS  . 

45-50 

40-50 

40-45 

DUCKS,  Nearby  . 

24-28 

25-30 

20-27 

The  edge  is  off  the  live  poultry 

mar- 

ket  compared 

with  a 

week  ago. 

Al- 

though  at  this  writing  the  strike  is 
still  in  effect  there  is  talk  of  an  early 
settlement,  which  will  undoubtedly 
mean  that  values  will  reduce  further. 
Much  stock  is  being  forced  out  at  con¬ 
cessions,  particularly  the  less  desira¬ 
bles. 

The  slaughter  houses  did  not  effect 
a  clearance  over  the  last  week  end  of 
October  and  with  a  possible  settlement 
of  the  strike  in  the  offing  the  situation 
is  not  over  strong.  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances  any  one  shipping  express  poul¬ 
try  should  hesitate  about  putting  in  a 
few  poor  quality  birds  to  fill  up  the 
crate. 

The  Thanksgiving  holiday  falls  on 
November  29th  and  undoubtedly  the 
best  market  days  will  be  the  26th  and 
27th.  Last  year  poultry  showed  the 
best  prices  on  Monday  previous  to 
Thanksgiving  when  colored  fowls  sold 
from  24  to  28  cents  and  leghorns  sold 
from  16  to  21  cents.  Colored  chickens 
sold  from  26  to  30  cents,  with  small 
birds  getting  the  preference.  Plymouth 
Rock  broilers  brought  from  37  to  40 
cents.  Turkeys  brought  45  to  50  cents.' 
Ducks  varied  from  23  to  28  cents  and 
geese  from  nearby  points  brought  30 
cents.  If  the  market  holds  its  present 
level  we  will  certainly  be  a  whole  lot 
better  off  this  year  than  last.  Time 
your  shipments  to  arrive  in  the  New 
York  market  early  on  the  26th,  and  not 
later  than  the  morning  of  the  27th.  By 
the  28th  most  of  the  buying  will  have 
been  completed.  It  will  be  more  of  a 
retailer’s  day. 


Potato  Trade  Still  Slow 


STATE 

150  lb.  sack.... 
Bulk.  180  lbs. 
MAINE 

Oct.  31 

1.75-1.85 

Oct  24 

Nov.  2, 
1927 

150  lb.  sack.... 

1.65-1.90 

1.50-1.75 

2.75-3.10 

Bulk,  180  lbs. 
PENNA. 

150  lb.  sack.... 
LONG  ISLAND 

2.00-2.25 

3.26-3.75 

-3.10 

150  lb.  sack 

No.  1  . 

1.75-2.10 

1.75-2.00 

3.50-3.75 

Bulk.  180  lbs. 
JERSEY 

2.25-2.50 

2.25-2.50 

4.15-4.40 

150  lb.  sack.... 

1.60-1.75 

1.50-1.75 

Trading  in  the  potato  market  is  still 
a  slow  and  very  discouraging  affair. 
Maines  in  sacks  are  just  a  shade  better 
than  last  week,  but  as  a  whole  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  still  very  sick.  There  are  some 
facts  that  we  can  not  readily  correlate. 
Last  year  Long  Islands  brought  prac¬ 
tically  twice  what  they  are  bringing 
this  year.  Certainly  we  haven’t  got 
twice  as  many  potatoes.  At  the  same 
time  Maine  potatoes  do  not  show  a 
similar  difference.  Just  now  we  can 
expect  rather  low  prices  for  potatoes 
when  digging  is  being  completed  and 
surplus  over  storage  facilities  is  being 
moved  into  market.  However,  the 
market  isn’t  working  right  when  such 
wide  differences  prevail. 

There  is  a  question  in  the  minds  of 
many  whether  it  is  going  to  pay  to 
hold  potatoes  this  year.  Certainly  it 


seems  almost  impossible  that  values 
could  go  any  lower,  and  we  do  not 
believe  that  they  will.  At  the  same 
time  we  do  not  expect  any  sky-rocket¬ 
ing  except  on  a  few  brief  occasions 
when  the  elements  may  conjure.  How¬ 
ever,  we  do  believe  that  wise  storing 
and  business  like  merchandising  is  go¬ 
ing  to  pay.  If  everybody  holds  back, 
the  price  is  sure  to  go  up  and  perhaps 
soar  high.  Then  undoubtedly  everybody 
will  ship,  and  the  bottom  will  go  out 
of  the  bucket.  That  is  not  wise  mer¬ 
chandising.  A  steady  paying-out  of 
stocks  during  the  late-  fall  and  winter 
as  the  market  needs  the  goods  without 
over  supplying  is  going  to  mean  more 
money  in  the  end  for  the  growers. 
There  are  always  a  few  bitter  enders 
who  some  years  make  and  some  years 
lose  on  the  long  hold.  It  is  too  early 
to  talk  about  that,  at  least  until  we 
get  the  “intention  to  plant”  report  from 
the  early  southern  states. 


Meats  and  Live  Stock 


Oct.  31 

Oct.  24 

Nov.  2, 

LIVE  CALVES 

(per  100  lb) 

1927 

Prime  . . . 

....  16.50-17.00 

15.75-16.00 

16.00-16.50 

Medium  . 

....  11.50-16.25 

11.00-15.50 

1 1.00-15.75 

Culls  . 

.  9.50-11.00 

9.00-10.00 

5.50-  9.00 

STEERS  (per  100  lb) 

Best  . 

....  13.75-14.25 

13.25-14.00 

15.00-15.50 

Medium  . 

....  11.75-13.50 

11.75-13.00 

12.00-14.75 

Commoo  . 

.  8.50-11.50 

8.50-11.50 

8.75-11.50 

BULLS  (per  100  lb.) 

Best  lieavy . 

9.50-9.75 

9.50-9.75 

7.25-7.50 

iledium  . 

8.50-9.25 

8.50-9.25 

5.25-7.00 

Common  light.... 

7.00-8.00 

7.00-8.00 

4.00-5.00 

COWS  (per  100 

lb.) 

Best  heavy. . . 

8.75-9.00 

8.50-8.75 

6.50-7.00 

Medium  . . . 

6.50-8.50 

6.50-8.25 

4.50-6.25 

Cutters  . 

4.50-6.75 

4.00-6.00 

2.50-4.50 

Reactors  .. 

5.00-8.00 

5.00-8.75 

3.50-6.50 

LAMBS  (per  100  lb.) 

Prime  . 

....  13.75-14.25 

13.00-13.35 

13.25-13.50 

Medium  _ 

.„  12.00-13.50 

12.00-12.50 

10.00-13.00 

Culls  _ 

....  9.00-10.00 

6.00-  7.50 

8.00-  9.50 

HOGS  (per  100 

lb.) 

CJp  to  130  lbs...., 

...  9.50-10.00 

9.75-10.25 

9.25-  9.75 

130-160  lbs . 

....  10.00-10.25 

10.25-10.50 

9.75-10.50 

Av.  200  lbs. 

....  10.25- 

10.25-10.60 

9.50-  9.75 

RABBITS  (per  : 

lb  )  .20-  .25 

.20-  ,25 

.25-  .28 

VEAL  CALVES 

(per  lb.) 

Country  dressed 

.13-  .23 

.12-  .22 

.10.  .22 

It  looks  as  though  the  strike  on  the 
local  butchers  has  fallen  a  little  flat, 
veal  being  up  to  17  cents  again. 

Lambs  have  also  recovered  about 
$1.50  a  hundred  on  the  best  marks. 

Steers  are  two  shilling  higher. 

Bulls  and  cows  are  unchanged. 

The  outlet  for  country  dressed  veal 
is  better.  The  supply  is  fair  but  re¬ 
ceivers  are  looking  for  increased  re¬ 
ceipts  and  consequently  are  keeping 
stock  moving.  A  few  exceptionally 
fine  marks  have  brought  premiums 
over  the  quotation  above. 

Feeds  and  Grains 


FUTURES 

Oct.  31 

Oct.  24 

Last 

(At  Chicago) 

Year 

Wheat  (Dec.) 

1.16/8 

1.12% 

1.25/8 

Corn  (Dec.) 

.82 

.80/2 

.82% 

Oats  (Dec.)  . 

.43/2 

.43 

.48/8 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red 

1.57/8 

1.60 

1.51/4 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel.. 

I.05?8 

1.22 

.99% 

Oats,  No.  2 . 

.54 

.54 

.60% 

FEEDS 

Oct.  29, 

(At  Buffalo) 

Oct.  27 

Oct.  20 

1927 

Grade  Oats  . . . 

35.00 

35.50 

36.00 

Spring  Bran  . 

32.50 

32.00 

28.50 

Hard  Bran  . 

34.75 

34.00 

31.75 

Standard  MIds  ....' 

33.00 

32.50 

29.50 

Soft^W.  Mids  _ 

41.00 

40.00 

40.00 

Flour  Mids  . 

40.00 

39.00 

35.00 

Red  Dog  . . 

45.00 

45.00 

40.00 

Wh.  Hominy  _ 

36.50 

37.00 

36.00 

Yel.  Hominy  . . 

36.00 

36.50 

35.00 

Corn  Meal  . 

38.00 

43.00 

37.00 

Gluten  Feed  _ _ 

43.50 

43.50 

39.00 

Gluten  Meal  . 

53.50 

53.50 

48.00 

36%  C.  S.  Meal 

47.00 

48.00 

40.50 

41%  C.  S.  Meal 

51.00 

51.00 

43.50 

43%  C.  S.  Meal 

54.00 

54.00 

45.50 

34%  0.  P.  Linseed 

Meal  . 

57.00 

55.00 

45.50 

The  above  quotations 

are  those 

of  the  local 

Buffalo 

fnarket  and  are  F.  0. 

B.  They 

are  reported 

in  the 

weekly  letter  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets. 

Briefs  About  Fruits  and 
Vegetables 

There  has  been  no  material  change 
in  the  APPLE  market  since  last  week. 
Prices  are  practically  identical,  with 
the  exception  of  Baldwins,  the  fanciest 
of  which  have  advanced  50  cents  a 
bushel  basket  and  50  cents  a  barrel. 

CABBAGE  has  been  moving  only 
(Continued  on  Page  20) 


WANTED :  Competent  married  farmer 
to  take  charge  of  350  acre  farm  near 
Stamford,  Conn.  Furnish  references, 
state  experience  and  salary  expected  in 
first  letter.  BOX  350  care  American  Agri- 
CULTURIST,  461-4th  Ave.,  New  York  City.’ 


From  the  same  great  factories 
that  build  your  electrical  farm  machinery 


RCA  Radiolas  are  the  product  of 
^  three  great  associated  companies 
— General  Electric,  Westinghouse 
and  Radio  Corporation  of  America. 

For  years  the  familiar  G-E  and 
Westinghouse  trademarks  have  been 
a  guarantee  of  the  best  design  and 
workmanship  in  electrical  machinery. 

Now  the  engineering  and  scientific 
resources  of  these  industrial  leaders 
are  combined  with  those  of  the  Radio 
Corporation  of  America  to  build 
radio  instruments  of  the  finest  quality 
at  prices  within  the  reach  of  every¬ 
body. 

Radiola  16  is  specially  designed  for 
fine  broadcast  reception  in  homes  that 
do  not  have  central  station  electric 
service.  For  the  “wired  home,”  the 
most  popular  receiver  is  the  Radiola  1 8 


RCA  RADIOLA  16 


RCA  RADIOLA  16— Very  compact,  sturdy,  battery- 
operated  6-tube  receiver.  Single  dial  control.  Perfected 
RCA  tuned-radio-frequency  circuit.  Mahogany  finished 
cabinet.  $82.75  (with  Radiotrons). 


RCA  RADIOLA  18 


that  Operates  direct  from  the  electric 
light  circuit. 

When  you  purchase  an  RCA  Radiola 
or  Loudspeaker  you  have  an  instru¬ 
ment  that  embodies  all  the  world’s 
knowledge  of  radio  design,  backed 
by  the  resources  of  the  world’s  great¬ 
est  electrical  manufacturers. 

RCA  sets  may  readily  he  purchased  from 
RCA  Radiola  Dealers  on  the  RCA  Time 
Payment  Plan. 


RCA  RADIOLA  18— For  direct  operation  from  A.  C. 
house  current  (110  volt,  60  cycle) .  Employs  specialA.C. 
tubes  and  rectifier.  Electrically  lighted  dial.  Finestset 
of  its  kind.  $  1 1 5  (less  Radiotrons) . 


The  best  reproducer  to  get  the  full  tone  qualities  of  the 
“16”  or  the  “18”  is  the  RCA  LOUDSPEAKER  lOOA- 

$29. 


The  New  RCA 
EDUCATIONAL  HOUR 
Season  of  1928-29 

From  Oaober  26  to  May  10  Walter 
Damrosch  will  conduct  a  series  of  educa¬ 
tional  concerts  for  schools,  Friday 
mornings  at  11  (Eastern  Standard  Time) 
through  27  broadcasting  stations. 


PdCA  Radiola 

MADE  •  BY  •  THE*  MAKE  IAS  ‘OF'  THE  •KADIOTIAON 


You  just  can’t  get  more  boot  value 

at  the  price  tfian  Hood  puts  into  these 


Red  Tread  Boots 


This  Red  Tread  short  is  built  especially  for  rea¬ 
sonable  service  and  for  those  who  do  not  want 
to  tie  up  more  money  in  a  longer-wearing  boot. 

It  is  especially  good  for  boys,  too,  who  are  hard 
on  boots  but  who  will  outgrow  their  boots  after 
a  season’s  wear. 

^^Red  Treads”  are  not  to  be  confused  with 
''cheap”  or  "price”  boots  because  Hood  is  proud 
of  the  wear  records  these  boots  are  showing  and 
puts  the  Hood  name  prominently  across  the 
red  rubber  strip  on  the  sole.  Look  for  this  Hood 
name  and  the  red  tread  identifying  strip — it’s 
Hood’s  protection  for  you.  Red  Treads  are  also 
made  in  hip,  sporting  and  Storm  King  tops. 

Made  by  HooD  Rubber  Company 

Watertown,  Mass. 


RUBBER  FOOTWEAR 


CANVAS  SHOES 


PNEUMATIC  TIRES 


SOLID  TIRES 


THE  SYMBOL  OF  WORLD  WIDE  SERVICE  IN  QUALITY  RUBBER  PRODUCTS 


American  Agriculturist,  November  10,  1928 

Farm  News  from  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 


Prominent  North  Country  Dairyman  Passes  Away--County  Notes 


ITH  the  passing  of  C.  Fred  Bos- 
hart  of  Lowville,  the  North  Coun¬ 
try  has  lost  another  of  its  outstanding 
men  in  the  agricultural  field.  A  grad¬ 
uate  of  Cornell  College  of  Agriculture 
and  the  owner  of 
several  farms  in 
Lewis  County,  Mr. 
Boshart  has  had  a 
personal  interest  in 
farming,  and  has  al¬ 
ways  stood  for  what 
he  has  thought  was 
right,  and  the  best 
for  the  North  Coun¬ 
try  farmers.  The 
writer  has  had  the 
privilege  of  many 
years’  acquaintance¬ 
ship  with  Mr.  Bos¬ 
hart,  and  it  has  always  been  a  pleas¬ 
ure  to  visit  with  him. 

Farmers’  Week  At  Canton 

Farmers’  Week  at  Canton  State 
School  of  Agriculture  will  be  held  No¬ 
vember  21,  22,  and  23.  Wednesday,  the 
21st,  will  be  Grange  day,  Thursday  will 
be  Farm  and  Home  Bureau  day,  and 
Friday  will  be  Dairy  and  Poultry  day. 
Banquets  for  the  Pomona  Grange  and 
for  the  Farm  and  Home  Bureau  will 
be  held  on  the  evenings  of  their  re¬ 
spective  days,  while  the  St.  Lawrence 
County  Breeders’  Association  will  have 
their  annual  banquet  on  Friday  night, 
the  23d. 

Among  the  speakers  will  be:  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture  Berne  A.  Perke ; 
Jared  Van  Wagenen  of  Lawyersville,  well 
known  to  American  Agriculturist  readers 
through  his  whimsical,  honest  and  hu¬ 
man  writings ;  E.  S.  Savage,  of  the  Cor¬ 
nell  Department  of  Animal  Husbandry; 
Fred  Sexauer  of  Auburn,  president  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League  Inc. ;  Miss  Beulah 
Blackmore,  clothing  specialist  of  Cornell; 
Mrs.  Ruby  Green  Smith,  of  the  State 
Home  Bureau  organization;  and  E.  F. 
Gustafson  of  the  Cornell  Department  of 
-Agronomy.  This  program  sounds  very 
interesting  indeed,  and  brings  together 
speakers  on  a  variety  of  subjects  that 
are  well  worth  anyone’s  time  to  take  in. 

Youngsters  Score  At  Dairy  Show 

North  Country  4-H  Club  workers  scored 
heavily  at  the  National  Dairy  Show  again 
this  year.  Clyde  Kirk  of  Adams  won  first 
with  his  Brown  Swiss  heifer,  the  first 
year  he  has  been  in  4-H  work.  Wendell 
Wicks  of  Oxbow;  Loretta  Clark  of  Pots¬ 
dam;  George  Clark  of  Potsdam  and  Her¬ 
bert  Putnam  of  Gouverneur;  all  won  first 
prizes  in  their  classes,  leaving  only  one 
out  of  the  six  firsts  won  by  New  York  to 
go  elsewhere  than  to  the  Northern  New 
York  workers.  Out  of  three  championship 
showman  awards  Northern  New  York 
boys  secured  two,  Herbert  Putnam  of 
Gouverneur  winning  the  Ayrshire  and 
Barton  Armstrong  of  Ogdensburg  win¬ 
ning  the  Jersey  prizes.  These  young  peo¬ 
ple  certainly  did  well,  and  in  addition  to 
doing  credit  to  the  organization  with 
which  they  work,  have  gained  a  wonder¬ 
ful  experience. 

Ditching  With  Dynamite 

Up  in  St.  Lawrence  County  they  are 
doing  a  lot  of  ditch  work  with  dynamite. 
Leon  Claus,  the  county  agricultural  agent, 


is  planning  the  events  from  time  to  time 
during  the  summer,  and  getting  a  lot  of 
people  interested  in  this  easier  method  of 
ditching.  John  Harrington  of  Canton,  a 
dynamite  expert,  is  the  man  who  actual¬ 
ly  carries  out  the  program,  and  aston¬ 
ishes  the  crowds  by  the  amount  of  work 
he  is  able  to  accomplish.  It  reminds  us 
of  the  time  just  after  the  war  when 
Zebel  Barrington  came  down  from  the 
north  end  of  the  county  to  see  E.  D.  Ran¬ 
som  shoot  some  ditches  by  way  of  show¬ 
ing  how  much  elbow  grease  could  be 
saved.  Zebel  allowed  that  the  old 
fashioned  method  was  the  best,  by  gosh. 
When  Ransom  yelled  for  everyone  to  get 
out  of  the  way,  he  only  walked  a  little 
way,  and  then  started  back  just  as  the 
whole  countryside  rose  up  in  the  famous 
lateral  spread.  When  Zebel  had  finished 
picking  the  mud  out  of  his  ears  and  nose, 
he  looked  himself  over,  then  stalked 
away  to  the  old  fiiver  muttering — “it 
would  have  took  me  all  day  to  dig  up 
mud  enough  to  make  me  look  like  this. 
Dynamite  for  me  next  time.” 

The  Lewis  County  Farm  Bureau  is 
planning  to  increase  their  membership  in 
a  membership  campaign  which  is  now 
under  way.  With  406  members  last  year, 
prizes  are  being  offered  to  those  who  se¬ 
cure  the  most  new  members  this  year. 


Trespass  Problem  to  be  Dis¬ 
cussed  by  E.  R.  Eastman 
Over  WGY 

NE  of  the  great  problems  of  mod¬ 
ern  farm  life  is  that  of  trespassing. 
The  automobile  and  other  means  of 
rapid  transportation,  make  is  possible 
for  thousands  of  city  folks  to  get  out 
quickly  into  the  open  country.  Most 
of  these  people  appreciate  their  priv¬ 
ileges  but  a  small  minority  are  having 
so  little  regard  for  the  farmer’s  prop¬ 
erty  that  he  is  beginning  to  feel  an¬ 
tagonistic  to  all  trespassers  on  his  land. 
What  is  the  solution?  E.  R.  Eastman, 

editor  of  American  Agriculturist, 
will  discuss  this  important  and  inter¬ 
esting  subject  during  the  farha  pro¬ 
gram  of  WGY  from  7.30  to  8  P.  M., 
Thursday,  November  8. 


New  York  County  Notes 

Steuben  County  — After  a  few  cold 
disagreeable  days  in  late  September  we 
have  had  a  remarkable  warm  Fall;  a  fine 
time  to  do  Fall  work.  The  potato  har¬ 
vest  is  nearly  completed.  The  result  is 
very  discouraging  as  we  doubt  if  the 
yield  is  over  50  percent  of  normal  but 
the  quality  is  good.  There  is  scarcely 
anything  raised  here  that  is  up  to  nor¬ 
mal  in  yield  this  year.  Much  high  winds 
have  blown  fruit  off  from  the  trees.  The 
side  hills  are  nearly  all  stripped  of  pine 
and  hemlock  timber  and  now  much  hard¬ 
wood  timber  is  being  cut  for  lumber  and 
railroad  ties.  Feed  prices  are  going 
down  and  so  is  fiour.  Butter  is  50  cents, 
eggs  45  cents  in  town  but  net  60  cents 
when  shipped  to  the  city. — C.  H.  E. 

Cattaraugus  County  — F  i  n  e  Fall 
weather  has'  enabled  farmers  to  get  their 
Fall  work  well  in  hand.  The  apple  crop 
was  short,  many  not  having  enough  for 
home  consumption.  On  some  farms  there 


Central  New  York  Notes 


HE  frost  is  on  the  pumpkin  and 

1  corn  is  in  the  shock”  or  silo;  or 
ihost  of  it  is.  The  frost  is  also  on  the 
buckwheat  shocks  for  most  all  the 
buckwheat  around  here  is  still  in  the 
field.  It  snowed  last  night  and  the 
buckwheat  shocks,  brown  on  one  side 
and  white  on  the  other,  resemble  the 
tents  of  a  huge  army  encampment. 
These  shocks  are  full  of  potential  pan¬ 
cakes.  What  a  pity  our  last  spring’s 
run  of  maple  syrup  is  all  gone,  now 
that  we  have  immediate  prospects  of 
pancakes  and  sausage. 

Farmers  around  here  have  been  try¬ 
ing  to  get  some  fall  plowing  done. 
F'irst  it  was  too  dry  to  plow  and  the 
World  Series  was  on  the  air,  and  now 
}t  is  either  rainy  or  cold  and  the  air 
is  charged  with  election  news  and  poli¬ 
tical  speeches.  With  the  low  prices  for 
truit,  potatoes,  grain  and  hay,  there  is 
Uiore  inspiration  in  hearing  how  each 
party  will  furnish  farm  relief  than 


there  is  in  plowing  for  another  crop 
next  year. 

During  the  past  thirty-five  years, 
thousands  of  farmers  in  Central  New 
York  have  been  to  the  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Ithaca  to  take  the  Short 
Courses.  More  than  usual  are  going 
this  year.  The  Short  Courses  start 
November  7  and  run  until  Farmers’ 
Week,  which  is  the  second  week  in 
February. 

Farm  Bureau  membership  campaigns 
are  on  in  most  of  the  counties  and  the 
old  stand-byes  in  the  Farm  Bureaus 
are  renewing  as  usual,  with  a  good  per¬ 
centage  of  new  members  joining  in 
most  communities. 

Willis  Arnold,  over  south  of  Auburn, 
only  cut  half  his  hay  this  year.  He 
said  he  wanted  to  wait  another  year 
and  if  the  price  gets  better  he  will  cut 
it  then.  Some  of  the  neighbors  think 
his  meadows  have  joined  the  four  and 
a  half  million  acres  of  deserted  land 
in  New  York  State. — C.  T. 


are  cider  apples  but  no  market.  The  tricts  and  tax  collectors  are  usually  paid 
Farm  Bureau  is  entering  upon  a  cam-  a  commission.  A  statement  showing  the 
paign  for  renewal  of  membership.  Re-  relation  of  compensations  to  taxes  col- 
gional  suppers  are  being  held  with  speak-  lected  in  29  specified  counties  of  Renn¬ 
ers  in  different  parts  of  the  county.  A  sylvania  indicated  from  .02  percent  to  6.9 
demonstration  meeting  on  control  of  percent.  The  average  of  the  entire  group 
abortion  in  dairy  cattle  was  held  October  is  2.99  percent.  So  far  as  a  proper  equal- 
25th  at  the  Pine  Tree  Farm  of  Jay  Bon-  ization  of  values  and  just  and  fair  assess- 
steel  near  Franklinville.  Cornell  special-  ments  of  property  are  concerned  there 
ists  were  in  attendance.  Messrs.  Abbey  appears  to  be  no  material  improvement 
and  Graham  of  the  Farm  Bureau  are  to  be  reported, 
workers  on  the  job  every  minute  and  ~  n  -xt  i  t^* 

deserve  the  best  support  of  the  farmers  otate  C.oIlege  Needs  Financial 


for  their  untiring  efforts  for  Cattaraugus 
County  agriculture.  Many  members  of 
the  grange  are  making  plans  to  attend 
the  National  Grange  Session  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  November  14-23  where  President 
Coolidge  is  to  make  an  address. — M.  M.  S. 

Genesee  County  — Our  cold  rain  ter¬ 
minated  in  a  snow  storm.  Three  Gen¬ 
esee  County  4-H  Club  members  will  rep¬ 
resent  the  county  in  a  state  wide  poultry 
judging  contest  to  be  held  at  Ithaca  on 
November  9th.  J.  D.  Walker,  county 
club  agent  is  arranging  the  contest  and 
R.  L.  Pixley,  Farm  Bureau  poultry  culler, 
will  instruct  the  club  members  in  judging 
and  act  as  a  judge  over  the  contest. — 
Mrs.  R.  E.  G. 

Columbia  County  — We  had  quite  a 
snow  squall  Friday.  The  ice  froze  on 
pans  in  the  poultry  yards,  Thursday  and 
Friday  night.  Concord  grapes,  12  quart 
basket  sell  at  70  cents,  Delaware  Nia¬ 
garas  and  Clintons  65  cents,  Bartlett 
pears  $2.00  per  basket,  Kieffer  $1.50,  Sec- 
kel  $2.50,  potatoes  $2.10  for  180  pounds, 
tomatoes,  12  quart  basket,  $1.00,  country 
dressed  calves  21  cents  per  pound,  tur¬ 
keys  58  cents  per  pound,  chickens  40 
cents,  broilers  49  cents,  eggs  60  cents  per 
dozen,  small  ones  50  cents.  In  Kinder- 
hook  school  pupils  who  have  an  average 
of  90  per  cent  and  over  in  studies  have  a 
half  holiday  the  last  Friday  in  every 
month.  Rose  Barrymore,  chestnut  filly 
owned  by  W.  A.  Harder  of  Valatie  won 
1st  prize  at  Kentucky  State  Fair  recent¬ 
ly  in  American  Saddle  Horse  Breeders 
Association  futurity.  A  barn  in  the 
town  of  Livingston,  another  in  North 
Chatham  and  one  in  Elizaville  were  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  last  week.  A  big  forest 
fire  in  Jackson  Corners  and  another  in 
Elizaville  is  reported  due  to  the  care¬ 
lessness  of  hunters. — Mrs.  C.  V.  H. 


Pennsylvania  Farm  Notes 

The  somewhat  thread  worn  subject  of 
taxation  has  again  become  of  special 
importance  in  the  agricultural  districts, 
because  of  the  trend  leading  to  a  gradual 
but  positive  increased  taxation  of  farm 
properties,  regardless  of  the  statement 
that  Pennsylvania  does  not  levy  a  state 
tax  upon  general  property.  The  method 
of  collecting  local  general  property  taxes 
depends  largely  upon  the  municipal  dis- 


Support 

Unlike  unfortunate  conditions  only  too 
prevalent  throughout  the  State  a  score 
or  more  years  ago.  Governor  Fisher  has 
declared  emphatically  that  the  State  Col¬ 
lege  “must  be  recognized  as  a  State  in¬ 
stitution.”  He  also  added:  “A  direct  ob¬ 
ligation  rests  on  the  commonwealth  to 
provide  it  with  proper  buildings  and 
equipment.”  He  favors  the  proposed 
bond  issue  for  the  college. 

The  city  of  Reading,  Berks  County, 
with  a  population  of  over  100,000  was 
threatened  with  a  milk  famine  because 
the  city  officials  issued  a  demand  for  only 
milk  produced  by  tuberculin  tested  and 
healthy  cows.  Many  of  the  dairymen  in 
the  district  regard  the  decree  as  issued 
too  rigid  and  demanded  a  modification 
of  the  order.  Unless  a  concession  is 
made  the  producers  threaten  to  seek  an¬ 
other  channel  for  the  sale  of  their  pro¬ 
ducts. 

Resent  Killing  of  Dogs 

Eastern  Pennsylvania  farmers  have  ex¬ 
pressed  in  unmistakable  language  their 
strong  opposition  to  the  action  of  the 
State  Game  Commission  in  permitting 
the  hunting  of  doe  deer  by  properly 
licensed  hunters,  even  for  a  brief  period 
by  posting  legal  notices  upon  their  farms 
and  land  generally,  forbidding  entirely 
all  manner  of  trespassing  under  penalty 
of  law.  In  Berks  County  entire  town¬ 
ships  are  being  advertised  as  closed 
against  trespassers. 

Radios  Increasing  on  Farms 

Pennsylvania  farmers  bear  full  witness 
to  the  fact  that  prosperity  and  progress 
do  not  remain  in  status  quo  so  far  as  the 
radio  and  telephone  are  concerned.  In 
1924  the  triennial  census  stated  that  10,- 
378  radios  were  in  service,  while  by  the 
end  of  the  present  year,  fully  30,000 
radios  will  contribute  to  our  welfare  and 
happiness  in  so  many  numerous  ways. 

The  studies  of  replacement  of  the 
blight-killed  American  chestnut  have  not 
as  yet  been  successful  regardless  of 
money  spent  in  discovering  a  chestnut 
that  is  proof  against  this  deadly  fungus, 
which  fortunate  to  relate,  is  only  a  host 
of  the  chestnut  tree  family  and  has  not 
attacked  other  species  of  our  timber 
growth. — Oliver  D.  Schock. 


Farm  Notes  from  Along  the  Southern  Tier 


The  grangers  of  Tioga  County  enter¬ 
tained  those  of  Tompkins  County  on 
Saturday,  October  27th  at  Spencer  when 
Tompkins  County  presented  to  Tioga 
County  the  “Magic  gavel”  which  Tioga 
County  is  to  hold  for  “one  month.”  The 
different  granges  of  the  county  will  en¬ 
tertain  their  compatriots  and  this  “gavel” 
will  rest  in  several  different  grange 
homes  before  being  passed  out  of  the 
county. 

The  Owego  chapter  of  the  Red  Cross 
exceeded  its  quota  of  $500  by  over  $250 
in  the  relief  for  the  Florida  and  Porto 
Rico  sufferers.  The  Owego  chapter  in¬ 
cluded  Berkshire,  Newark  Valley,  Candor 
and  Nichols.  It  is  stated  that  the  $5,000,- 
000  for  the  West  Indies  hurricane  relief 
has  been  successfully  terminated  by  our 
American  people,  who  have  responded  so 
nobly  to  the  Red  Cross  appeal. 

Some  Wells  Are  Dry 

There  have  been  several  quite  piercing 
snow  squalls  on  October  26th  and  several 
heavy  downpours  of  rain  previously  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  of  the  week  and  rain  was 
badly  needed.  It  is  hoped  that  the  ground 
will  be  ■  thoroughly  soaked  and  wells  and 
springs  filled  before  winter  sets  in  as  it 
is  so  very  dry  in  about  all  parts  of  the 
county.  Potato  digging  has  been  very 
hard  as  the  ground  was  so  solid  and 
baked. 

Special  meetings  of  community  com¬ 
mittees  of  Tioga  County  Farm  Bureau 
Association  are  being  held  throughout 
the  county  this  week  and  next  to  work 
out  definite  local  programmes  for  farm 
bureau  work  for  1929  also  to  make  final 
plans  for  the  annual  membership  drive 
in  November.  Interest  in  these  meetings 
is  greater  than  ever  before  and  a  much 
larger  program  of  work  is  expected. 


Around  75  committeemen  will  take  active 
part  in  these  meetings.  These  sessions 
are  held  yearly  for  the  working  out  of 
the  general  program  for  the  coming  year 
and  are  considered  from  a  local  angle 
and  special  community  needs  provided 
for.  Therefore,  a  large  share  of  the  di¬ 
rection  of  farm  bureau  work  is  done  by 
the  farmers  themselves. 

Some  of  the  principal  and  most  import¬ 
ant  projects  participated  in  by  farm  bu¬ 
reau  members  (of  whom  there  are  now 
over  400  in  this  county  and  more  ex¬ 
pected)  are  clover-alfalfa  work,  pasture 
improvement,  feeding  the  dairy  cows, 
management  of  farm  poultry,  tractor 
school,  barn  ventilation,  meetings,  etc. 
Following  these  meetings  will  come  a 
series  of  regional  suppers  for  the  com¬ 
mitteemen  and  their  wives,  an  annual 
event  which  takes  place  preceeding  the 
membership  drive.  At  these  meetings, 
campaign  plans  will  be  fully  outlined. 

Tioga  County  nurses  will  hold  confer¬ 
ences  in  Owego,  Apalachin  and  Nichols. 
These  nurses  are  doing  an  untold  amount 
of  good  work,  throughout  the  county. 
Not  only  in  advising  but  in  actual  labor 
among  many  who  are  unable  to  pay  the 
nurse  price. 

A  piece  of  hemlock  tie  was  unearthed 
recently  in  Owego  which  was  a  part  of 
the  first  railroad  construction  in  these 
parts  and  was  built  in  1833.  This  wood 
was  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation. 

Decision  is  made  to  include  Owego  in 
the  Orange  County  Circuit  Race  Meet 
which  will  gratify  all  -the  lovers  of  horses 
and  horse  races.  School  teaching  is  far 
different  than  in  the  old  days.  Now  the 
teachers  in  high  and  grade  schools  are 
showing  “slides”  to  the  pupils  of  the 
planting,  raising  and  manufacturing  and 
marketing  of  cane,  maple  and  beet  sugars 
to  their  classes. — Mrs.  D.  D.  B. 
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Automobile  Licenses 

At  Reduced  Cost 

JANUARY  1st,  1929 

on  the  first  of  the  New 
Year,  when  they  renew 
their  licenses,  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  New  York  State 
motorists  will  be  getting 
them  at  reduced  cost,  hav¬ 
ing  saved  from  $4.00  to 
$10.00  by  buying  their 
Public  Liability  and  Prop¬ 
erty  Damage  Insurance 
in  the 

MERCHANTS  MUTUAL 
CASUALTY  COMPANY 


SECUIIITY 


Head  Office:  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


If  you  do  not  know  our  agent  in  your  town,  write  our  home  office.  Do  it 
now,  so  you  will  be  prepared  to  save  money  when  License  Day  comes. 


produces  big  fleshy 
l^INTER  BROILERS 


Beacon  Broiler  Feed  produces  broilers  quickly,  at  a  PROFIT. 
Contains  complete  minerals,  vitamins,  enzymes,  balanced  with 
proper  variety  of  nutrients  for  Quick  Fleshing — more  weight, 
easier  to  sell.  L.  C.  Day,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y.,  writes,  “I  find  a  ready 
market  for  my  broilers — no  matter  how  fast  they  grow,  they  are 
always  fat.” 

This  new  BEACON  product  was  developed  and  made  exclusively 
for  largest  Eastern  Broiler  plants — tested  for  years.  Challenges 
competition  on  basis  of  actual  results — quicker  growth,  better 
marketability,  more  profits!  Use  Beacon  Chick  Starter  and  Chick 
Grains  first  four  weeks,  then  Beacon  Broiler  Feed  alone  until 
marketed.  It’s  your  profit-insurance. 


beaCQM 


MILLING  COJnc. 
-CAYUGA.  N.Y. 


S«na  for  ‘‘BETTER  BUII-DINGa" 


Full  Weight, 
Galvanized — 
assures  economy, 
utility  and  endurance! 


And  Apollo-Keystone  Copper  Steel 
RUST-RESISTING  Galvanized 


Roofing  and  Siding 

For  lasting  service  and  fire  protection  use  metal  roofing 
and  siding — adapted  to  both  rural  and  city  propertie*. 

Apollo- Keystone  Galvanized  Sheete(alIoyed  with  copper  for  rust-resistance) five* 
maximum  wear  and  satisfaction.  Sold  by  leadine  metal  merchants.  Keystone  Copper 
Steel  is  likewise  unexcelled  for  Roofine  Tin  Plates  for  residences  and  public  buildings. 


UseAPOLLO-KEYSTONE  Qualili 

for  roofing,  siding,  gutters,  spout¬ 
ing,  grain  bins,  tanks,  culverts, 
flumes,  and  all  sheet  metal  ases. 


AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  General  Offices;  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


iw  w  SALE — Rhode  Island 

I  J  I  I  I  ^%Reds,  Barred  Hocks,  Apr. 

^  ^  hatched  $2,  March  hatch 

$2.25,  Breeding  Cockerels  $4,  Wlrite  Leghorn  Yearlings 
$1.50.  Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  Feeding  pigs.  White 
Chesters,  Berkshire  and  Chester  crossed,  two  months  old, 
$4.00  each.  DAILEY  FARM,  Lexington,  Mass.  Box  17 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS— 

I’ay  for  your  chicks  after  arrival.  Better  order  now. 
Thousands  hatching  daily.  We  hatch  all  year  around. 
Live  delivery  guaranteed.  I’ostage  prepaid.  Send  for 
price  list.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  335  Main 
St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604  or  337. 
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A  New  World’s  Record  for  Egg  Production 

{Continued  from  Page  3) 


was  a  flock  of  birds  that  would  ap¬ 
proach  the  300  egg  mark  and  flnish 
the  year  in  such  a  condition  as  to  make 
them  useful  as  breeders. 

Striving  continually  towards  the 
goal  that  he  had  set,  Lowry  finally 
realized  part  of  his  ambition  this  year 
at  the  Storrs  International  Egg  Laying 
Contest.  His  flock  consisting  of  2,000 
birds  does  not  average  300  eggs,  but 
according  to  the  Connecticut  Record 
of  Performance  Association  records, 
his  average  production  will  approach 
the  mark  with  an  unusually  high  num¬ 
ber  of  300  egg  hens  and  many  others 
that  will  approach  the  goal  with  a  very 
creditable  record  of  performance. 

Starting  with  the  best  of  cross  bred 
Hollywood  hens  that  had  been  bred 
and  trapped  for  several  years  by  him¬ 
self,  Lowry  mated  the  highest  produc¬ 
ing  vigorous  individuals  to  pure  high 
grade  Tancred  cockerels.  It  was  this 
re-combination  of  well  bred,  record 
making,  vigorous  individuals  that  is  at 
the  present  time  responsible  for  what 
stock  he  has,  and  the  records  that  he 
has  broken. 

Wins  Second  as  Well  as  First 

To  George  Lowry  goes  the  greatest 
honor  as  a  breeder  of  poultry  that  has 
ever  been  bestowed  upon  an  individual. 
Not  only  has  his  pen  No.  66  broken 
the  Storrs  competition  and  the  world’s 
record  for  egg  production,  but  pen  No. 
65  also  entered  by  Lowry,  placed  second 
in  the  Storrs  contest.  This  is  the  first 
time  that  one  breeder  has  captured  the 
two  top  honors.  Lowry’s  pen  that 
placed  second  in  the  Storrs  egg  laying 
contest  produced  2,573  eggs  in  51 
weeks.  This  second  place  record  while 
396  eggs  less  than  the  first  place  pen 
for  the  same  period  of  51  weeks,  is  31 
eggs  higher  than  the  third  place  record 
made  by  Charlescote  Farms  of  Sher- 
born.  Mass.,  with  their  Rhode  Island 
Reds. 

The  Record  of  the  Race 

Starting  November  1  of  last  year 
the  entry  of  White  Leghorns  by  Broad¬ 
view  Farm  of  Winsted,  Conn.,  placed 
first  for  the  month.  George  Lowry’s 
pen  was  third.  For  December  Broad¬ 
view  still  set  the  pace  for  the  contest¬ 
ants  while  Lowry  was  second.  This 
same  situation  continued  during  Jan¬ 
uary  with  Broadview  in  the  lead  by  67 
eggs  and  Lowry  fourth  with  his  second 
place  winning  pen.  For  the  month  of 
February  the  contestants  kept  their 
places  with  Lowry  only  62  eg.gs  behind 
the  leader.  Broadview  led  in  March 
with  eight  eggs  while  Lowry  captured 
second  and  third  place  in  the  contest 
for  the  period.  First  place  went  to 
Lowry  in  April  leading  Broadview  with 
38  eggs.  Lowry’s  second  place  pen  was 
third  at  the  time.  Positions  were  held 
by  the  leading  contestants  during  the 
months  of  May  and  June.  In  July  the 
two  Lowry  pens  picked  up  the  lead 
and  carried  it  to  the  finish  of  the 
contest. 

Producers  of  300  eggs  were  more 
common  this  year  than  ever  before  in 
the  egg  laying  contest.  The  number 
of  birds  averaging  300  eggs  or  better 
for  this  season  at  Storrs  numbers  10. 
This  is  seven  more  record  producers 
than  last  year,  and  far  more  than  for 
the  past  sixteen  years.  Record  revised 
to  date  indicate  that  one  such  bird 
should  appear  in  every  1100  pullets  put 
through  the  trapnests. 

The  High  Individual  Record 


of  Auburn,  N.  Y.  This  pen  has  been 
setting  a  rapid  pace  for  the  past  six 
months  and  produced  2,536  eggs  for 
51  weeks. 

In  the  White  Wyandotte  class  Fisher 
Poultry  Farm  of  Ontario,  Canada,  was 
first  with  a  production  of  2,270  eggs. 
Second  honors  in  the  breed  went  to 
The  Locusts  of  West  Cornwall,  Conn., 
with  a  lay  of  2,215  eggs.  In  the  Barred 
Rock  class  R.  W.  Davis  and  Sons  of 
Rockland,  Maine,  had  the  best  pen 
with  2,08’7  eggs.  Second  went  to  Kerr 
Chickeries  of  Frenchtown,  N.  J.  In  the 
White  Rock  class  Granite  Springs 
Farm  of  Granite  Springs,  N.  Y.,  was 
first  with  a  production  of  2,138  eggs 
and  E.  A.  Hirt  of  South  Weymouth, 
Mass.,  placed  second. 

The  Twenty  Best  Pens 

Among  the  twenty  best  pens  of  the 
contest  Connecticut  had  four;  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  four;  Washington  state,  two; 
New  York,  two;  Michigan,  two;  Ore¬ 
gon,  Maine,  England,  New  Jersey,  On-  , 
tario,  and  Ohio  one  each.  ( 


Pen 

Breed  and  Oivner  Eggs 

66 

George  Lowry,  W.  Leghorns 
West  Willington,  Conn. 

2969 

65 

George  Lowry,  W.  Leghorn 

West  Willington,  Conn. 

2573 

54 

Charlescote  Farm,  R.  I.  Reds 
Sherborn,  Mass. 

2543 

77 

Hollywood  Pity.  Farm,  W.  Leg. 
Woodinville,  Wash. 

2542 

39 

Clarence  E.  Lee,  R.  I.  Reds 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 

2536 

64 

Broadview  Farm,  W.  Leghorns 
Winsted,  Conn. 

2510 

84 

George  B.  Ferris,  W.  Leghorns 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

2428 

83 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  W.  Leghorns 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

2388 

69 

Hanson’s  Leg.  Farm,  W.  Leg. 
Corvallis,  Ore. 

2380 

51 

Globus  Pity.  Farm,  R.  I.  Reds 
Attleboro,  Mass. 

2345 

41 

Red  Mount  Farm,  R.  I.  Reds 
Franklin,  Mass. 

2345 

73 

Tip  Top  Farms,  W.  Leghorns 
Waldoboro,  Maine 

2343 

78 

State  College,  W.  Leghorns 
Pullman,  Wash. 

2296 

32 

West  Neck  Farm,  R.  I.  Reds 
Huntington,  N.  Y. 

2279 

76 

Tom  Baron,  W.  Leghorns 
Catforth,  Eng. 

2268 

43 

George  B.  Treadwell,  R.  I.  Reds 
Spencer,  Mass. 

2281 

24 

Fisher  Pity.  Farrri,  W.  Wyands. 
Ayton,  Ont. 

2270 

104 

Henry  Rapp,  Jr.,  W.  Leghorns 
Farmingdale,  N.  J. 

2255 

127 

Wm.  L.  Gilbert  Home,  W.  Leg. 
Winsted,  Conn. 

2226 

33 

F.  E.  Freeman,  R.  I.  Reds 
Middletown,  Ohio 

2220 

Farms  Are  Changing  Hands 

{Continued  from  Page  6) 

older  conservative  families  feel  are 
unnecessary  or  that  they  cannot  afford 
such  as  electric  lines  and  modern 
schools.  They  come  without  some  in¬ 
herited  habits  and  customs  which  pre¬ 
vent  some  of  us  older  farmers  from 
doing  our  best.  If  they  are  only  open- 
minded  and  respect  an  experienced 
farmer’s  knowledge,  they  may  succeed 
better  than  we. 

At  any  rate  these  changes  are  tak¬ 
ing  place — for  better  or  for  worse — 
and  as  well  as  the  basic  situation  and 
movements  that  underlie  them  are  hav¬ 
ing  and  will  continue  to  have  a  pro¬ 
found  influence  on  farm  production  and 
country  living. — Hilton,  N.  Y.,  October 
28,  1928. 


The  highest  individual  record  ever 
made  by  a  bird  at  the  Storrs  contest 
since  it  began  in  1911  was  made  this 
year  by  a  Rhode  Island  Red  No.  436 
owned  by  George  B.  Treadwell  of  Spen¬ 
cer,  Mass.  This  hen  produced  334  eggs 
in  51  weeks.  George  Lowry’s  bird  No. 
665  placed  second  with  a  production  of 
321  eggs.  Third  high  individual  was 
owned  by  Charlescote  Farm  of  Sher- 
born.  Mass.,  with  a  lay  of  2,543  eggs. 
Not  only  is  this  the  highest  egg  record 
for  a  pen  of  Rhode  Island  Reds  in  the 
Storrs  contest,  but  it  is  believed  that 
it  is  the  highest  in  the  world  for  the 
breed.  The  second  best  pen  in  the  Red 
class  was  owned  by  Clarence  E.  Lee, 


n  1  •i‘'>tc'lied  by  the  best  system  of 

oaby 

•'  bred-to-lay  stock.  S.C.  White 

Leghorns  $14.00  per  100;  Barred,  W’hite  Hocks. 
Keds  $16.00  per  100;  White  W’yandottes  $17.00  per 
100;  Heavy  Broilers  $12.00  per  100;  Light  Broilers 
$10.00  per  100;  rekin  Ducklings  $35.00  per  100.  Add 
25c  on  orders  for  less  than  100.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 

NyNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Desk  H,  Nunda,  N.  Y. 

Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Association 

QPFT'IAI  FAl  f  prices  for  breeding  Turkeys, 

r Qeesc,  Bucks,  and  Guineas 
Write  your  want.s  and  for  mailing  list.  PIO^EEP 
STOCK  FARM,  TELFORD,  PA. 

When  writing  Advertisers 

Mention  American  Agriculturist 


^  Reach  for  a  Lucky  and  not  for  a  bonbon.’  That’s  been  my  pobcy 
ever  since  Luckies’  started — my  way  of  retaining  the  figure  I  need 
to  be  known  as  the  ever  youthful  Fannie  Ward.  So  I  say  to  you 
women  who  want  to  cheat  time  as  I  have  done,  '^Reach  for  a  Lucky 
and  not  for  a  bonbon.’  ” 
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It’s  toasted" 


No  Throat  Irritation-No  Cou^h. 

®  1928,  The  American  Tabaeeo  Co.,  Manufacturers 


n 


(390)  16 


A  Bank  Surplus 
Will  Not  Meet 
a  Body  Deficit 


Money  may  do  many  things 
but  only  sleep  will  nourish 
your  nerves  and  sound  nerves  need 
regular  nightly  deposits  of  sleep. 
Regardless  of  what  you  may  be  will¬ 
ing  to  invest  in  efficient  rest  the 
Ideal  Spring  is  within  your  easy 
reach— waiting  to  give  you,  at  little 
cost,  finer  spine  support  and  better 
nerve  nourishment  than  the  most 
costly  of  bedsprings.  There’s  a  very 
logical  reason  why.  Our  pamphlet, 
“The  Common  Sense  of  Sleep”, 
explains  it  and  if  you  are  interested 
in  better  health  you  will  write  for 
your  copy  today. 

The  Foster  Ideal  is  made  of  guaranteed  tem¬ 
pered  spirals  and  sold  at  most  furni¬ 
ture  and  department  stores 

Foster  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  Utica,  N.Y, 

Western  Factory  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Makers  of  Foster  Ideal  Metal  Beds,  Foster  Toe-Trip 
Cribs,  Foster  Day  Beds  and  Foster  Ideal  Springs  — 
the  bedspring  that  supports  the  spine 


FYR-PRUF  cleans  your  stove 
Thoroughly  and  Quickly 


StRiPSf 

»»olish 


traoc  hapK  I 


at  all  dealers 


ALSO  CLEANS  THE  NICKEL  PARTS 
Gives  A  Beautiful  Luster 
Dustless — Odorless — Easily  Applied 

15c 

PER  CAN 

(Absolutely  Fireproof ) 

WILL  NOT  CATCH  FIRE 
WILL  NOT  STAIN  THE  HANDS 


A  TRIAL  WILL  CONVINCE  YOU 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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Sweet  Potatoes 

North  and  South  They  Are  Now  at  Their  Best 


SWEET  potatoes  are  now  at  their 
best  and  from  Maine  'to  Florida 
new  ways  of  serving  them  are  being 
tested  and  approved.  Among  these  the 
following  deserve  places  of  honor. 

Sweet  Potato  and  Apple  Scallop 
Pare  and  boil  sweet  potatoes,  slice 
thin.  Pare  tart  apples  and  slice.  Put  po¬ 
tatoes  and  apples  in  alternating  layers 
in  buttered  baking  dish,  sprinkling 
each  second  layer  with  a  little  brown 
sugar,  a  dust  of  cinnamon  and  a  few 
bits  of  butter.  Pour  in  boiling  water 
to  nearly  cover,  use  less  if  the  apples 

A  Good  Apron  Pattern 


ter  dust  the  apples  very  lightly  with 
cinnamon. — L.  M.  T.,  New  York. 

If  the  apples  are  fresh  enough  the 
red  skin  may  be  left  on,  cutting  the 
apples  cross-wise.  In  this  way  they 
serve  as  an  attractive  garnish. 


With  Oilcloth 

SOMETHING  different  for  Sally’s 
Christmas,  and  not  much  money  or 
time  either!  But  from  a  piece  of  oil¬ 
cloth,  a  lovely  jade  green  color,  I  cut 
collar,  cuffs,  and  belt  to  go  with  a 
green  house  dress  she  wore.  The 
edges  of  the  collar  and  cuffs  were 
pinked,  and  an  inexpensive  buckle  com¬ 
pleted  the  belt. 

On  a  card  I  wrote: 

"We’re  humble  oilcloth,  we  confess. 
But  let  us  brighten  up  your  dress!” 
The  oilcloth  was  only  fifteen  cents 
for  a  half  yard  piece,  and  it  took  very 
little  for  the  gift.  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  Sally  wear  the  set  often,  and 
she  said  they  gave  a  very  “exclusive” 
touch  to  her  green  print  dress. — Elsie 
Duncan  Yale. 

Fashionable  Neckline 


clothes  is  practical  as  well  as  attractive. 
Made  up  of  pretty  print  or  gingham,  you 
have  a  gift  suitable  for  any  of  your 
women  relatives  or  friends.  It  cuts  in 
sizes  small,  medium  and  large.  Medium' 
size  requires  2%  yards  of  Mi-inch  ma¬ 
terial  and  5%  yards  of  binding.  Price 
13c. 


are  very  juicy.  Cover  and  bake  forty- 
five  minutes. — L.  M.  T.,  New  York. 

This  potato  and  apple  combination 
is  a  delightful  variation  from  the  plain 
potato.  Somehow  apples  seem  to  be 
just  the  right  texture  and  flavor  to  off¬ 
set  the  sweet  solidity  of  the  sweet  po¬ 
tato.  Do  not  overfill  the  baking  dish 
as  it  may  overflow  during  the  baking. 
^  ^ 

Pork  Chops  with  Sweet  Potatoes 

Put  six  small  lean  chops  in  pan,  dust 
with  salt  and  pepper  and  cover  with 
sliced  tart  apples.  Peel  and  parboil 
three  sweet  potatoes  and  cut  in  halves. 
Put  these  around  the  chops,  dot  with 
butter  and  bake  forty-five  minutes  in 
moderate  oven,  basting  the  potato 
with  the  juice  from  the  meat  and  ap¬ 
ples.  After  removing  to  serving  plat- 


The  softening  effect  of  the  shirring  in 
Pattern  2578  is  very  lovely  for  most 
figures.  The  uneven  heyn  line  is  quite 
the  vogue  while  the  snug  hip  is  achieved 
by  the  fitted  long  tunic.  The  printed 
silks  or  sheer  velvet,  and  the  flat  crepes 
lend  themselves  exceptionally  well  to 
such  treatment.  The  pattern  cuts  in 
sizes  16,  18  years,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and  46 
inches  bust  measure.  Size  36  requires 
4%  yards  of  Mi-inch  ^naterial  and  %  yard 
of  ribbon.  Price  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  correct  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although 
coin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c  for 
one  of  the  Fashion  Catalogs  and  send 
to  Pattern  Department,  American 
Agriculturist,  461-Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 
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Aunt  Janet’s  Counsel  Corner 

Life  is  Brighter  if  We  Are  Grateful  for  Good  Lhings  We  Do  Have 
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Thanksgiving  is  slowly  but  sure¬ 
ly  approaching.  Will  it  be  simply  a 
day  set  aside  for  Mother  to  prepare  a 
big  dinner  and  all  sit  down  and  gorge 
until  there  is  no  room  left  for  being 
thankful  ?  The  day  originally  began  as 
a  religious  occasion  but  too  often  has 
lost  all  such  significance.  We  have  so 
much  to  be  thankful  for,  life  itself, 
health,  the  blue  sky  above,  the  beauties 
of  the  seasons,  the  kindly  neighbors, 
the  loved  ones,  a  free  country,  and 
peace.  If  we  just  stop  and  think  the 
list  would  grow  and  grow.  True,  every¬ 
one  of  us  has  responsibilities — or  ought 
to  have,  if  we  are  worth  our  salt.  But 
I  the  best  life  reflects  the  good  and  the 
I  beautiful  instead  of  dwelling  on  the 
I  dark  and  gloomy. 

Sometimes  when  I  almost  let  my 
,  sympathies  run  away  with  me  because 


deaths  from  cancer  occurred  in  the 
United  States  alone,  which  means  an 
economic  loss  of  approximately  eight 
hundred  millions  of  dollars. 

The  sale  of  Christmas  labels  by  the 
society  is  intended  to  help  in  carrying 
on  this  educational  war  against  cancer. 
The  labels  are  in  cheerful  colors  and 
add  a  bright  note  to  the  Christmas  par¬ 
cel.  Send  a  dollar  or  two  for  labels  to 
the  American  Society  for  the  Control 
of  Cancer,  34  East  75th  Street,  New 
York  City. 


To  Make  Doll  Furniture 


Settee:-  Cut  a  piece  of  cardboard,  the  required  length,  and  slope  the  top 
to  form  a  back.  Cut  two  smaller  pieces  with  curved  top  for  the  sides.  Sew 
together.  Now  take  a  long  narrow  strip  of  cardboard  and  measuring  off  the 
width  of  settee,  bend  the  ends  and  insert,  sewing  at  the  sides  and  bottom  to 
chair  sides.  Cut  two  pieces  of  prettily  colored  oilcloth  by  your  pattern  one  for 
the  inside  and  one  outside  and  sew  over  the  cardboard,  binding  with  bias  bind¬ 
ing  in  contrasting  color.  Long  running  stitches  in  colored  threads  help  to 
decorate  the  finish. 

Chairs:  Same  as  settee. 

Table:  Take  a  small  cardboard  box,  cut  out  the  sides  as  in  the  illustration 
and  cover  the  whole  with  oilcloth.  The  furniture  illustrated  has  a  scalloped 
finish  to  the  oilcloth  valance.  Make  a  scarf  and  cushions  from  any  scraps  on 
hand. — Floyd  West. 


of  some  very  sad  case  brought  to  my 
attention,  some  one  very  dear  to  me  is 
prone  to  remark,  “Tell  him  to  look 
around  and  see  how  much  worse  olf  the 
other  fellow  is”!  This  simple  remedy 
helped  this  dear  one  over  some  ex¬ 
tremely  trying  places  during  the  World 
War,  experiences  that  would  have 
broken  the  spirit  of  many  others.  So 
if  you  are  about  to  forget  to  be  thank¬ 
ful,  practice  that  homely  bit  of  philos¬ 
ophy  on  yourself  and  see  if  it  works. — 
Aunt  Janet. 


Help  to  Control  Cancer 


Sold  for  THE  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER 


The  dread  disease,  cancer,  has  shown 
an  increase  during  recent  years  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  if  taken  in  time 
it  is  a  curable  disease.  One  of  the 
chief  reasons  why  it  is  so  often  neg¬ 
lected  is  because  people  do  not  realize 
how  important  it  is  to  get  early  treat¬ 
ment.  The  American  Society  for  the 
Control  of  Cancer  is  making  great  ef¬ 
forts  to  educate  the  public  to  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  the  disease  and  the  necessity  for 
prompt  treatment.  Last  year  110,000 


gas  shock.  Every  minute  is  precious 
and  the  sooner  the  artificial  breathing 
is  started  the  better  are  the  patient’s 
chances  for  recovery.  They  should  not 
be  given  up  as  hopeless  under  4  hours 
of  treatment. 

The  prone-pressure  method  of  resu¬ 
scitation  can  be  executed  by  any  adult 
or  half  grown  person;  the  chief  thing 
is  to  keep  one’s  head  and  to  work  with 
absolute  regularity  as  in  natural 
breathing.  Many  organizations  have 
printed  illustrated  directions  for  this 
first  aid  and  have  distributed  copies  for 
free  distribution  to  their  local  offices. 
The  gas  or  electric  company’s  office 
and  the  local  agent  of  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Association  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  such  booklets.  If  you 
can  not  obtain  one  there,  write  the 
Household  Editor,  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  461-4th  Avenue,  New  York  City 
for  a  copy  of  First  Aid  and  Resuscita¬ 
tion  in  Gas  Poisoning,  Electric  Shock 
and  Drowning.  Enclose  two  cents  for 
postage.  One  never  knows  when  an 
accident  may  happen  and  now  that 
farms  have  so  much  machinery  using 
electricity  or  gas,  simple  first  aid  meas¬ 
ures  should  be  understood  by  all  the 
family. 


Wood  Ashes 

WOOD  ashes  are  a  precious  asset  to 
the  farmwife.  Dip  a  damp  cloth 
in  the  soft  powdery  ash  and  clean  the 
stains  off  knives  and  forks  and  spoons. 
Clean  aluminum,  tin,  granite,  enamel, 
nickel  and  iron  ware  with  the  same 


agent  and  find  how  successful  it  is. 
Use  it  to  rub  off  discolorations  on  china 
and  crockeryware — the  most  obstinate 
marks  will  disappear. 

Mix  with  fine  salt  and  use  for  t^e 
teeth  to  preserve  and  whiten.  Then 
ashes  make  ideal  dust  baths  for  the 


Simply  Perfect 


Revive  from  Electric  Shock 

The  prevailing  idea  that  nothing  can 
be  done  to  revive  a  person  suffering 
from  electric  shock  is  a  mistaken  one. 
The  very  same  method  of  artificial  res¬ 
piration  is  used  as  for  drowning  and 


Pattern  2581  with  its  trim,  slender 
lines  and  smartly  scalloped  closing  of 
surplice  bodice  is  the  sports  dress  par 
excellence.  The  scalloped  treatment  is 
repeated  in  the  sleeves  to  give  a  fitted 
cuff  effect.  In  patterned  jersey,  tweed, 
wool  crepe  or  the  heavier  silks  this  de¬ 
sign  would  make  an  attractive  and  use¬ 
ful  garment.  The  pattern  cuts  in  sizes 
14,  16,  18  years,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and  46 
inches  bust  measure.  Size  36  requires  3 
yards  of  id-inch  material.  Price  13c. 


poultry.  Sprinkled  over  the  icy  sur¬ 
faces  round  the  house  they  give  a  sure 
footing  in  winter  and  prevent  sprained 
or  broken  limbs. — H.  Mc.F. 


Helps  With  Whooping  Gough 

WITH  three  small  folks  “whooping 
it  up”  a  mother’s  task  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  one.  I  did  help  matters 
somewhat  at  night  by  spreading  several 
thicknesses  of  newspaper  beside  each 
crib,  on  the  floor  to  catch  what  in¬ 
variably  followed  the  whoops.  The 
newspapers  were  easily  gathered  up 
and  burned,  and  were  more  satisfactory 
than  basins.  Each  child  also  had  a 
Turkish  towel  at  hand.  The  rough 
feel  of  the  towel  made  it  easy  for  the 
small  hand  to  find,  and  a  smooth  piece 
of  rag  could  not  have  been  readily  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  sheet  or  pillow  case. 
This  does  not  mean  that  I  did  not  give 
them  attention  at  night,  but  with  three 
going  at  once,  it  simplified  matters. — 
Mrs.  a.  B.  S.,  Cal. 


The  Stork  Brings  Washing,  Too ! 
Baby’s  many  garments  must  be  kept 
sweet,  fluffy  and  clean.  Fels-Naptha 
washes  them  safely  and  more  easily. 
Plenty  of  naptha  to  loosen  clinging 
dirt  and  good  golden  soap  to  wash 
the  dirt  away,  blended  into  one  gold¬ 
en  bar  by  the  exclusive  Fels-Naptha 
process.  Two  effective  cleaners  in¬ 
stead  of  one!  Extra  help  that  you 
should  have,  whether  for  a  handful 
of  baby  clothes  or  the  whole  wash. 
Try  it  and  prove  for  yourself  that . . . 

Nothing  takes  the  place  of 

FELS-NAPTHA 

ORDER  FROM  YOUR  GROCER  TODAY 


New  FREE  ^ 

book  quotes  Reduced 
Factory  Prices.  Lower 
terms— year  to  pay.  Choice 
of  6  colors  in  new  Porcelain 
Enamel  Ranges.  New  Cir¬ 
culating  Heaters— ss.'i.TS  up. 
200  styles  and  sizes. 
Cash  or  ea«y  terms.  2i~ 
hour  shipments.  SO-day 
Free  Trial.  SSO-day  test. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
27  years  in  business. 
700,000  customers.  Write 
today  for  FREE  book. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 
sox  Rochester  Ave 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


A  Kalarevazoct 

Direct  to  You” 


BERMUDA 

It  is  lovely  now! 

Bermuda,  with  its  wonderful 
climate,  iDeckons  you  now. 
Get  another  taste  of  summer  in  a 
delightful  little  foreign  isle  where 
everything  is  at  its  best  for  rest 
or  for  recreation. 

Low  Summer  Rates 
Still  Apply 

8-day  inclusive  tours  $102.  (up) 

Magnificent  new  quadruple-screw 
M.S.  “BERMUDA”  (20,000  tons)  un¬ 
surpassed  in  luxury  by  any  ship 
afioat,  alternates  in  semi-weekly 
service  with  twin-screw  S.S.  “FORT 
VICTORIA”  (14,000  tons). 

FURNESS 

Bermuda  Line 

34  Whitehall  Street,  or  uptown  office,  565  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  or  any  authorized  agent. 


^°GfRLs''“  earn  XMAS  MONEY 

Write  for  50  Sets  St.  Nicholas  Christmas  Seals.  Sell  for 
lOo  a  set.  When  sold  send  us  $3.00  and  keep  $2.00. 
ST.  NICHOLAS  SEAL  CO.,  Dept.  334-A,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Have  a  Mock  Trial  in 
Your  Grange 

Send  for  one  or  more  of  the 
following  mock  trial  outlines. 
They  will  help  you  put  on  an  en¬ 
tertaining,  instructive  program. 
Send  6  cents  to  cover  mailing 
costs. 

1 —  The  Mock  Trial  of  Johnny 
Woodchuck. 

2 —  Robbing  the  Soil, 

3 —  Mock  Trial  of  a  farmer 
for  failing  to  buy  Labor 
Saving  Devices  for  his 
wife. 
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The  Little 

“You  got  a  bite,”  said  Dan,  but  Chad 
did  not  move.  . 

“You  got  a  bite,  I  tell  you,”  he  said, 
in  almost  the  tone  he  had  used  to 
Snowball,  but  Chad,  when  the  small 
aristocrat  looked  sharply  around, 
dropped  his  elbows  to  his  knees  and  his 
chin  into  his  hand — taking  no  notice. 
Once  he  spat  dexterously  into  the 
creek.  Dan’s  own  cork  was  going 
under : 

“Snowball!”  he  cried— “jerk!”  A 
fish  fiew  over  Chad’s  head.  Snowball 
had  run  for  the  other  pole  at  command 
and  jerked,  too,  but  the  fish  was  gone 
and  with  it  the  bait. 

“You  lost  that  fish!”  said  the  boy, 
hotly,  but  Chad  sat  silent — still.  If 
he  would  only  say  something!  Dan 
began  to  think  that  the  stranger  was 
a  coward.  So  presently  to  show  what 
a  great  little  man  he  was,  he  began  to 
tease  Snowball,  who  was  up  on  the 
bank  unhooking  the  fish,  of  which  Chad 
had  taken  no  notice. 

“What’s  your  name?” 

“Snowball!”  shouted  the  black  little 
henchman,  obediently. 

“Louder!” 

“S-n-o-w-b-a-1-1- !” 

“Louder!”  The  little  black  fellow 
opened  his  mouth  wide. 

“S-N-O-W-B-A-L-L!”  he  shrieked. 

At  last  Chad  spoke — quietly. 

“He  can’t  holler  no  louder.” 

“What  do  you  know  about  it?  Loud¬ 
er!”  and  Dan  started  menacingly  after 
the  little  darky  but  Chad  stepped  be¬ 
tween. 

“Don’t  hit  him!” 

Now  Dan  had  never  struck  Snowball 
in  his  life,  and  he  would  as  soon  have 
struck  his  own  brother — but  he  must 
not  be  told  that  he  couldn’t.  His  face 
flamed  and  little  Hotspur  that  he  was, 
he  drew  his  fist  back  and  hit  Chad 
full  in  the  chest.  Chad  leaped  back  to 
avoid  the  blow,  tumbling  Snowball 
down  the  bank;  the  two  clinched,  and, 
while  they  tussled,  Chad  heard  the 
other  brother  clambering  over  the 
rocks,  the  beat  of  hoofs  coming  toward 
him  on  the  turf,  and  the  little  girl’s 
cry: 

“Don’t  you  dare  touch  my  brother!” 

Both  went  down  side  by  side  with 
their  heads  just  hanging  over  the 
bank,  where  both  could  see  Snowball’s 
black  wool  coming  to  the  surface  in 
the  deep  hole,  and  both  heard  his  ter¬ 
rified  shriek  as  he  went  under  again. 
Chad  was  first  to  his  feet. 

“Git  a  rail!”  he  shouted  and  plunged 
in,  but  Dan  sprang  in  after  him.  In 
three  strokes,  for  the  current  was 
rather  strong,  Chad  had  the  kinky 
wool  in  his  hand,  and,  in  a  few  strokes 
more,  the  two  boys  had  Snowball  gasp¬ 
ing  on  the  bank.  Harry,  the  taller 
brother,  ran  forward  to  help  them 
carry  him  up  the  bank,  and  they  laid 
him,  choking  and  bawling,  on  the 
grass.  Whip  in  one  hand  and  with  the 
skirt  of  her  long  black  riding-habit  in 
the  other,  the  little  girl  stood  above, 
looking  on — white  and  frightened.  The 
hullabaloo  had  reached  the  house  and 
General  Dean  was  walking  swiftly 
down  the  hill,  with  Snowball’s  mammy, 
topped  by  a  red  bandanna  handker¬ 
chief,  rushing  after  him  and  the  kitchen 
servants  following. 

“What  does  this  mean?”  he  said, 
sternly,  and  Chad  was  in  a  strange 
awe  at  once — he  was  so  tall,  and  he 
stood  so  straight,  and  his  eye  was  so 
piercing.  Few  people  could  lie  into 
that  eye.  The  little  girl  spoke  first — 
usually  she  does  speak  first,  as  well  as 
last. 

“Dan  and — and — that  boy  were  fight¬ 
ing  and  they  pushed  Snowball  into  the 
creek.” 

“Dan  was  teasin’  Snowball,”  said 
Harry  the  just. 

“And  that  boy  meddled,”  said  Dan. 

“Who  struck  first?”  asked  the  Gen¬ 
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eral,  looking  from  one  boy  to  the  other. 
Dan  dropped  his  eyes  sullenly  and  Chad 
did  not  answer. 

“I  wasn’t  goin’  to  hit  Snowball,”  said 
Dan. 

“I  thought  you  wus,”  said  Chad. 

“Who  struck  first?”  repeated  the 
General,  looking  at  Dan  now. 

“That  boy  meddled  and  I  hit  him.” 

Chad  turned  and  answered  the  Gen¬ 
eral’s  eyes  steadily. 

“I  reckon  I  had  no  business  med¬ 
dlin’  !” 

“He  tried  to  give  sister  a  fish.” 

That  was  unwise  in  Dan — Margaret’s 
chin  lifted. 

“Oh,”  she  said,  “that  was  it,  too, 
was  it?  Well - ” 

“I  didn’t  see  no  harm  givin’  the  little 


practically  given  him  the  old  mare,  in¬ 
terrupted,  sturdily, 

“No,  sir,  I  can’t  go — not  while  he’s 
a-feelin’  hard  at  me.” 

“Very  well,”  said  the  General  grave¬ 
ly.  Chad  started  off  on  a  trot  and 
stopped  suddenly. 

“I  wish  you’d  please  tell  that  little 
purZ”— Chad  pronounced  the  word  with 
some  difficulty— “that  I  didn’t  mean 
nothin’  callin’  her  a  little  gal.  Ever’- 
body  calls  gurls  gals  whar  I  come 
from.” 

“All  right,”  laughed  the  General. 
Chad  trotted  all  the  way  home  and 
there  Miss  Lucy  made  him  take  off  his 
wet  clothes  at  once,  though  the  boy 
had  to  go  to  bed  while  they  were  dry¬ 
ing,  for  he  had  no  other  clothes,  and 


The  Story  Thus  Far 

CHAD  plans  to  leave  “Lonesome”  with  his  dog,  “Jack.”  His  foster 
parents  are  both  dead  from  the  plague  and  plans  have  been  laid  to 
bind  Chad  out  to  a  hard  fisted  neighbor.  After  the  funeral,  Chad  col¬ 
lects  a  rifle,  some  powder,  and  shot  and  a  haversack  and  with  “Jack” 
by  his  side,  starts  out  for  unknown  parts.  He  meets  the  sons  of  Joel 
Turner  from  over  the  mountain  who  take  him  home.  Chad’s  cleverness 
at  school  gains  the  admiration  of  Caleb  Hazel,  the  schoolmaster.  They 
become  close  friends.  Hazel  tells  Chad  of  the  “Bluegrass  Country” 
beyond  the  hills.  Logging  operations  take  Chad  to  a  distant  city  where 
he  gets  lost  and  starts  home  on  foot.  He  is  picked  up  by  Major  Calvin 
Buford.  It  appears  that  Chad  is  also  a  Buford  and  is  believed  to  be  a 
kinsman  of  his  new  found  friend,  who  takes  him  to  his  home  in  Lexing¬ 
ton  in  the  heart  of  the  “Bluegrass.”  Chad  accepts  the  Major’s  offer 
of  a  home  and  an  education.  He  meets  some  of  the  neighbor’s  children 
and  suffers  humiliation. 


gal  a  fish,”  said  Chad.  “Little  gal,” 
indeed !  Chad  lost  the  ground  he  might 
have  gained.  Margaret’s  eyes  looked 
all  at  once  like  her  father’s. 

“I’m  a  little  girl,  thank  you.” 

Chad  turned  to  her  father  now,  look¬ 
ing  him  in  the  face  straight  and  stead¬ 
ily* 

“I  reckon  I  had  no  business  meddlin’, 
but  I  didn’t  think  hit  was  fa’r  fer  him 
to  hit  the  nigger;  the  nigger  was  littler, 
an’  I  didn’t  think  hit  was  right.” 

“I  didn’t  mean  to  hit  him— I  was 
only  playin’!” 

“But  I  thought  you  was  goin’  to  hit 
him,”  said  Chad.  He  looked  at  the 
General  again.  “But  I  had  no  business 
meddlin’.”  And  he  picked  up  his  old 
coonskin  cap  from  the  grass  to  start 
away. 

“Hold  on,  little  man,”  said  the  Gen¬ 
eral. 

“Dan,  haven’t  I  told  you  not  to  tease 
Snowball?”  Dan  dropped  his  eyes 
again. 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“You  struck  first,  and  this  boy  says 
he  oughtn’t  to  have  meddled,  but  I 
think  he  did  just  right.  Have  you  any¬ 
thing  to  say  to  him?”  Dan  worked 
the  toe  of  his  left  boot  into  the  turf 
for  a  moment. 

“No,  sir.” 

“Well,  go  up  to  your  room  and  think 
about  it  awhile  and  see  if  you  don’t 
owe  somebody  an  apology.  Hurry  up 
now  an’  change  your  clothes.  You’d 
better  come  up  to  the  house  and  get 
some  dry  clothes  for  yourself,  my  boy,” 
he  added  to  Chad.  “You’ll  catch  cold.” 

“Much  obleeged,”  said  Chad.  “But 
I  don’t  ketch  cold.” 

He  put  on  his  old  coonskin  cap,  and 
then  the  General  recognized  him. 

“Why,  aren’t  you  the  little  boy  who 
bought  a  horse  from  me  in  town  the 
other  day?”  And  then  Chad  recog¬ 
nized  him  as  the  tall  man  who  had 
cried  out: 

“Let  him  have  her.” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Well,  I  know  all  about  you,”  said 
the  General,  kindly.  “You  are  staying 
with  Major  Buford.  He’s  a  great  friend 
and  neighbor  of  mine.  Now  you  must 
come  up  and  get  some  clothes,  Harry!” 
— But  Chad,  though  he  hesitated,  for 
he  knew  now  that  the  gentleman  had 


while  he  lay  in  bed  the  Major  came 
up  and  listened  to  Chad’s  story  of  the 
afternoon,  which  Chad  told  him  word 
for  word  just  as  it  had  all  happened. 

“You  did  just  right,  Chad,”  said  the 
Major,  and  he  went  down  the  stairs, 
chuckling : 

“Wouldn’t  go  in  and  get  dry  clothes 
because  Dan  wouldn’t  apologize.  Dear 
me!  I  reckon  they’ll  have  it  out  when 
they  see  each  other  again.  I’d  like 
to  be  on  hand,  and  I’d  bet  my  bottom 
dollar  on  Chad.”  But  they  did  not  have 
it  out.  Half  an  hour  after  supper 
somebody  shouted  “Hello!”  at  the  gate, 
and  the  Major  went  out  and  came  back 
smiling. 

“Somebody  wants  to  see  you,  Chad,” 
he  said.  And  Chad  went  out  and  found 
Dan  there  on  the  black  pony  with 
Snowball  behind  him. 

“I’ve  come  over  to  say  that  I  had  ho 
business  hittin’  you  down  at  the  creek, 
and — ”  Chad  interrupted  him: 

“That’s  all  right,”  he  said,  and  Dan 
stopped  and  thrust  out  his  hand.  The 
two  boys  shook  hands  gravely. 

“An’  my  papa  says  you  are  a  man 
an’  he  wants  you  to  come  over  and  see 
us  and  I  want  you — and  Harry  and 
Margaret.  We  all  want  you.” 

“All  right,”  said  Chad.  Dan  turned 
his  black  pony  and  galloped  off. 

“An’  come  soon!”  he  shouted  back. 

Out  in  the  quarters  Mammy  Ailsie, 
old  Tom’s  wife,  was  having  her  own 
say  that  night. 

“Ole  Marse  Cal  Buford  •  pickin’  a 
piece  o’  white  trash  out  de  gutter  an’ 
not  sayin’  whar  he  come  from  an’ 
nuttin’  ’bout  him.  An’  old  Mars  Henry 
takin’  him  jus’  like  he  was  quality.  My 
Tom  say  dat  boy  don’  know  who  is  his 
mammy  ner  his  daddy.  I  ain’  gwine  to 
let  my  little  mistis  play  wid  no  sech 
trash,  I  tell  you — ’deed  I  ain’t!”  And 
this  talk  would  reach  the  drawing¬ 
room  by  and  by,  where  the  General 
was  telling  the  family,  at  just  about 
the  same  hour,  the  story  of  the  horse 
sale  and  Chad’s  purchase  of  the  old 
brood  mare. 

“I  knew  where  he  was  from  right 
away,”  said  Harry.  “I’ve  seen  moun¬ 
tain-people  wearing  caps  like  his  up  at 
Uncle  Brutus’s,  when  they  come  down 
to  go  to  Richmond.” 

The  General  frowned. 


“Well,  you  won’t  see  any  more  peo¬ 
ple  like  him  up  there  again.” 

“Why,  papa?” 

“Because  you  aren’t  going  to  Uncle 
Brutus’s  any  more. 

“Why,  papa?” 

The  mother  put  her  hand  on  her  hus¬ 
band’s  knee. 

“Never  mind,  son,”  she  said. 


* 


*  :i: 

X 


THE  BLUEGRASS 


GOD’S  Country! 

No  humor  in  that  phrase  to  the 
Bluegrass  Kentuckian!  There  never 
was — there  is  none  now.  To  him,  the 
land  seems  in  all  the  New  World,  to 
have  been  the  pet  shrine  of  the  Great 
Mother  herself.  She  fashioned  it  with 
loving  hands.  She  shut  it  in  with  a 
mighty  barrier  of  mighty  mountains 
to  keep  the  mob  out.  She  gave  it  the 
loving  clasp  of  a  mighty  river,  and  . 
spread  broad;  level  prairies  beyond  that  \ 
■the  mob  might  glide  by,  or  be  tempted 
to  the  other  side,  where  the  earth  was 
level  and  there  was  no  need  to  climb: 
that  she  might  send  priests  from  her 
shrine  to  reclaim  Western  wastes  or 
let  the  weak  or  the  unloving — if  such 
could  be — have  easy  access  to  another 
land. 

In  the  beginning,  such  was  her  clear 
purpose  to  the  Kentuckian’s  eye,  she 
filled  it  with  flowers  and  grass  and 
trees,  and  fish  and  bird  and  wild  beast, 
just  as  she  made  Eden  for  Adam  and 
Eve.  The  red  men  fought  for  the 
Paradise — fought  till  it  was  drenched 
with  blood,  but  no  tribe,  without  a 
mortal  challenge  from  another 
straightway,  could  ever  call  a  rood  its 
own.  Boone  loved  the  land  from  the 
moment  the  eagle  eye  ip  his  head 
swept  its  shaking  wilderness  from  a 
mountain-top,  and  every  man  who  fol¬ 
lowed  him  loved  the  land  no  less.  And 
when  the  chosen  came,  they  found  the 
earth  ready  to  receive  them — lifted 
above  the  baneful  breath  of  river-bot¬ 
tom  and  marshland,  drained  by  rivers 
full  of  fish,  filled  with  woods  full  of 
game,  and  underlaid — all — ^with  thick, 
blue,  limestone  strata  that,  like  some 
divine  agent  working  in  the  dark,  kept 
crumbling — ever  crumbling — to  enrich 
the  soil  and  give  bone-building  virtue 
to  every  drop  of  water  and  every 
blade  of  grass.  For  those  chosen  peo¬ 
ple-such,  too,  seemed  her  purpose — 
the  Mother  went  to  the  race  upon  whom 
she  had  smiled  a  benediction  for  a 
thousand  years — the  race  that  obstacle 
but  strengthens,  that  thrives  best  un¬ 
der  an  alien  effort  to  kill,  that  has  ever 
conquered  its  conquerors,  and  that 
seems  bent  on  the  task  of  carry¬ 
ing  the  best  ideals  any  age  has 
ever  known  back  to  the  Old  World 
from  which  it  sprang.  The  Great 
Mother  knows!  Knows  that  her  | 
children  must  suffer,  if  they  stray  too 
far  from  her  great  teeming  breasts. 
And  how  she  has  followed  close  when 
this  Saxon  race — her  youngest  born — 
seemed  likely  to  stray  too  far — gath¬ 
ering  its  sons  to  her  arms  in  virgin 
lands  that  they  might  suckle  again  and 
keep  the  old  blood  fresh  and  strong. 
Who  could  know  what  danger  threat¬ 
ened  it  when  she  sent  her  blue-eyed 
men  and  women  to  people  the  wilder¬ 
ness  of  the  New  World?  To  climb  the 
Alleghanies,  spread  through  the  wastes 
beyond,  and  plant  their  kind  across  a 
continent  from  sea  to  sea.  Who  knows 
what  dangers  threaten  now,  when,  this 
task  done,  she  seems  to  be  opening  the 
eastern  gates  of  the  earth  with  a  ges¬ 
ture  that  seems  to  say — “Enter,  re¬ 
claim,  and  dwell  therein!” 

One  little  race  of  that  race  in  the 
New  World,  and  one  only,  has  she  kept 
flesh  of  her  flesh,  bone  of  her  bone — 
to  that  race  only  did  she  give  no  out- 
( Continued  on  Page  20 X 
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Classified  Ads 

A  Place  to  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 


Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Classihed  ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a  word.  The  minimum 
charge  per  insertion  is  $1.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and 
whole  number,  including  name  and  address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main 
St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven  words. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired. 
Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low 
rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany 
your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 

everything  PRINTED!  PRANKLINPRESS,  B-28, 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


WELSH  SHEPHERDS  PUPS  and  does,  natural  heel 
drivers.  Shipped  on  approval.  MAPLE  GROVE 
FARMS.  Pope  Mills,  N.  Y. _ 

COLLIE  PUPPIES  Males,  open  and  spayed  females, 
from  reelstered  stock.  Ulus,  circular  free.  BEAM 
WINGERD,  Chambersburg.  Pa. 

FARM  DOGS — Collies,  Shepherds,  year  old  $5. 
Hound  pups  ready  to  train  $5.  Pair  beautiful  Englisli 
Setters  for  breeders  $35,  1%  and  2%  year.s.  Jersey 
Prince  and  Blue  Belton  breeding.  DAWSON,  Tucker- 
ton,  N.  J. _ 

FOR  SALE — Seven  Registered  English  Setter  pups, 
two  months  old.  males,  spayed  females,  all  $15  each. 
Red  female  fox  hotmd  pup,  4  months  old  $8.  Blue  Tick 
foxhound,  11  months  old  $15.  Two  coon  hounds.  2  years 
old,  weU  started,  $35.  HARRY  FRASER,  West  Eaton. 
N.  Y. 


LIVE  STOCK 


Cattle 

T.  B.  TESTED  HOLSTEINS  and  Guernseys,  car- 
load  lots,  60  day  retest  guaranteed.  E.  C.  TjVLBOT. 
Leonardsville,  N.  Y’. 

75  COWS— WILL  SELL  AT  PRIVATE  SALE,  fresh 
and  close  up  springers  also  heifers.  15  to  20  months 
old.  All  federal  and  state  tested.  Delivered  by  truck. 
Home  only  by  appointment.  Located  12  miles  cast  of 
Hudson.  Phone  6F5.  E.  CLAUDE  JONES.  Crary- 
ville,  N.  Y.  , _ 

T.  B.  TESTED  COWS  FOR  SALE— 20  very  large 
registered  cows.  20  high  grade  cows  fresh  and  close 
springers  also  several  registered  bulls  and  heifers. 
SPOT  FARJi,  Tuliy,  N.  Y'. 


Goats 


BRED  TOGGENBURGS.  NUBIANS.  Saanans,  world’s 
best  milkers.  Benefit  Invalids  and  sick  babies.  Heavy 
milk  doe.  Big-  bred  springers.  GOLDSBOROUGH 
GOATERY',  Slohnton,  Pa. 


Sheep 


TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 


TURKEY'S — MAMMOTH  BRONZE  free  range  birds. 
Iiighest  tiuality,  no  diseases.  KATHERINE  AIKENS, 
Hamden,  N.  Y. 

'  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS.  Bird  Bros. 

strain.  Toms  $10.  Hens  $8.  MRS.  F.  J.  SCHNEIDER 
La  Fargevllle,  N.  Y. 

DUCKS:  WHITE  MUSCOVIES— Pekins,  $5  each; 
Buff  Orpingtons  (300  egg  strain)  drakes,  $8.  O.  E. 
HENDRICKSON,  Cobleskill.  N.  Y. 

PURE  BRED  MAYIMOTH  bronze  turkeys  for  breed¬ 
ing.  Wolf  and  Gold  Bank  strain.  Please  place  your 
order  early.  JULIA  RACE,  Rensselaer  Palls;  New 
Y'ork. 

TllOROBRED  NARRAGANSETT  TURKEY'S— toms 
$10-$12;  yearling  toms  $15;  hens  $6-$8;  yearling  hens 
$10.  Flock  of  150  to  pick  from.  EARL  BROWN, 
Cliaumont,  N.  Y. 

TURKEY’S  MAMJIOTH  BRONZE  for  breeding.  Bird 
Bros.,  strain,  free  from  disease.  April  hatched,  choice 
of  300.  ready  for  shipment.  Canned  chicken  a  special- 
t.v.  MRS.  LEON  WOOD.  Copenhagen,  N.  Y. 

EXCEl'TlONALLY  FINE  TllOROBRED  Mammoth 
Bronze  turkeys.  Gold  Bank  strain.  Healthy.  Free 
range  stock.  Jlay  hatched.  One  yearling  tom;  white 
Embden  ganders.  MRS.  ELYIER  A.  SNELL,  R.  3, 
La  Pargeville,  N.  Y'. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


USED  CIVIL  WAR  ENVELOPES  with  flags,  de¬ 
signs,  etc.,  $1  to  $15  paid.  Other  stamps  on  en¬ 
velopes  before  1871  bought.  W.  RICHMOND,  Cold 
Spring,  N.  Y. 

“DEPEW’S  HONEY"— White  Clover  5  lbs.  $1.10; 
10  lbs.  $2.00;  Buckwheat  $1.00;  .$1.75  prepaid.  12-51  lb. 
pails  delivered.  L.  A.  DEPEW,  Auburn,  N.  Y..  Rt.  6. 

FINE  EXTRACTED  HONEY'— 60  lb.  can  here.  Clover 
$7.20,  buckwheat  $5.70;  40  lbs.  delivered  within  3rd 
zone  $6.75:  buckwheat  $5.75.  Ten  lb.  pail  $2.  Buck¬ 
wheat  $1.75.  Satisfaction  or  money  back.  RAY  C. 
WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

100  COLONIES  ITALIAN  BEES  in  standard  hives. 
Spaniel  dogs  $10  each.  HERBERT  TODD,  DePeyster, 
N.  Y'. 


BUY'  I’EANUTS  DIRECT  from  growers  and  roast 
them  yourself,  10  lbs.  $1.50;  25  lbs.  $3.00;  100  lbs. 
$10.00;  500  lbs.  $40.00.  Prompt  sliipment.  Reference, 
tills  paper.  J.  P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY',  Franklin, 
Y’irginia. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


IxrVDIES’  RAY’ON  AND  WOOL  STOCKINGS,  2  pair 
$1.00.  Colors:  atmosplicre,  black,  grain,  grey,  gun- 
metal,  sandust.  Sizes  Good  openings  for' 

agents.  A.  H.  TALBOT  SALES  CO..  Norwood.  Mass. 


Milford,  New  Hampshire. 

100  ENVELOPES,  150  NOTEHEADS,  printed  $1.50. 
50  wedding  announcements,  $4.75.  NEWS-HERALD 
CO.,  Ravena,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

PEACH  AND  APPLE  TREES  $5;  $7.50  per  100  and 
up.  Complete  assortment  fruits,  berries,  vines,  orna¬ 
mental  trees,  vines,  shrubs,  evergreens.  Catalog  in 
colors  free.  TENNESSEE  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Box 
102,  Cleveland.  Tenn. 

PEACH  AND  APPLE  TREES  $5  per  100  and  up. 
Fruits,  ornamental  trees,  vines.  TENNESSEE  NURS¬ 
ERY  CO.,  Box  202,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 


TOBACCO 

GUARANTEED  CHEWING  or  SMOKING  tobacco— 
5  lbs.  $1.25,  10-$2.00;  50  cigars  $1.75;  pipe  free,  pay 
when,  received.  TOBACCO  EXCHANGE,  West  Paducah, 
Ky. 

HOMESPUN  TOBACCO— Guaranteed.  Chewing,  5 
lb.s.  $1:  10-$1.75.  Smoking,  5  lbs.  75c;  10- $1.25.  Pay 
wlien  received.  FARMERS  UNION,  Mayllcld.  Ky. 

HOJIESPUN  TOBACCO;  Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.25. 
Smoking  5  lbs.  $1.00.  Box  50  cigars  $1.75.  I’ay 
when  received.  Pipe  free.  FARMERS  UNION,  A6, 
Paducah,  Ky. 


WOOL— HIDES— FURS 


VIRGIN  WOOL  Y'ARN  for  sale  by  manufacturer  at 
bargain.  Samples  free.  II.  A.  BARTLETT.  Harmony. 
Maine^ 

GINSENG  SEED  FOB  SALE — Raw  furs.  calf,  deer¬ 
skins.  Hides  and  wool  wanted.  Write.  R.  J.  FELT- 
IIAM,  Olean.  N.  Y'. _ _ 

WANTED  RAW  FURS — Ginseng,  beaver  castors, 
minks,  raccoons.  We  sell  traps,  guns,  trappers  sup¬ 
plies  retail  at  wholesale  prices.  Free  literature. 
STERNS  FUR  CO.,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 


FOR  SALE — Grade  Shrop.shire.  Delaine-Lincoln,  Ram- 
bouillet.  Delaine  and  Cotswold  one  and  two  year  old 
ewes.  Yloderatc  price,  good  quality.  J.  B.  ABBOTT. 
Soutli  Dayton.  N.  Y'. _ 

FOR  SALE — 44  registered  Hampshire  ewes.  One 
three  year  old  ram.  Several  ram  lambs.  A.  L. 
YIERRY",  191  Jackson  Ave.,  Bradford.  Pa. 

Swine 

REGISTERED  O.I.C.  BOARS,  sows  and  pigs.  Prices 
right.  Dairymen’s  League  certificates  accepted.  GEO. 
N.  RUPRACHT,  Mallory,  N.  Y. _ 

PROLIFIC  STRAIN  O.  I.  C’s.:  Foundation  dam  far- 
rowed  230  (7%  years).  Farmers  prices.  SUMNER 

Wy a lusing.  Pa. _ 

FOR  SALE — Three  good  Berkshire  boars  ready  for 
service.  Also  a  few  good  fall  pigs.  JESSE  A.  HAM¬ 
ILTON.  Newton,  N.  J. 


POULTRY 


WHITE  LEGHORN  YEARLINGS  and  pullets  $1.10, 
Barred  Rock  pullets,  $1.10.  CONTINENTAL  IIATCH- 
ERY',  Y'ork,  Pa. _ 

COCKERELS,  Dandies:  W.  Wyandottes,  Reds,  $5 
each:  Black  Spanish,  W.  Leghorns,  $4.  O.  HEND- 
RICKSON,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. _ 

S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  COCKERELS  from  matings  of  high 
egg  producing  hens  and  pedigreed  British  Columbia 
rooster,  excellent  color.  $5-$10-$15.  MARGARET 
YIETZGER,  Junction  City,  Ohio. 


TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 


NARRAGANSETT-BOURBON  RED  TURKEY'S— 
Bred  from  prize  winning  stock.  Large,  vigorous, 
healthy,  free  range  toms  $10.  C.  LAUGHMAN,  Dun- 
raven,  N.  Y. 


DEL-MAR-VA- THE  PENINSULA  OP  1‘LENTY'. 
Three  to  ten  hours  by  motor  truck  to  markets  sup¬ 
plying  twenty  millions  of  people.  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  permeates  Ponin.sula.  Excellent  land.  Low-priced 
farms,  town  and  waterfront  homes.  No  snow.  Little 
freezing.  Finest  concrete  highways.  Handsome  de¬ 
scriptive  booklet.  FREE.  Address  149  DEL-MAR-VA 
BUIIJYING.  Salisbury,  Md. 


AUCTIONEERS 


LEARN  AUCTIONEERING  AT  HOME— Every  student 
successful.  SCHOOL,  Box  707,  Davenport,  Iowa. 


HELP  WANTED 


Male 


MAKE  $50  to  $75  WEEKLY’  tills  winter  taking  or¬ 
ders  for  our  quality  nursery  stock  in  your  vicinity. 
Free  replacements.  No  investment  or  experience  neces¬ 
sary.  Free  outfit.  Pay  weekly.  KNIGHT  &  BOST- 
WICK,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


Female 


WANTED— A  GIRL  OR  JIIDDLE  AGED  LADY  to 
do  house  work  and  cooking.  Please  state  age  and 
wages  wanted  in  first  letter.  A  steady  position  for 
the  right  party.  JAYIES  FARRELL,  R.2,  Box  48, 
Bradford,  Pa. 


LUMBER— BUILDING 
SUPPLIES 


ROOFING  PAPER,  3-ply,  $1.35  per  roll.  100  sq-ft. 
Prepaid.  Asphalt  shingles,  roofcoating,  paint.  Send  for 
price  Ust.  WINIKEB  BROS..  AHUis,  Mass. 


READER’S  ORDER  FOR  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

Rates  Only  7  Cents  A  Word  Per  Insertion 
American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


Gentlemen;  Kindly  classify  and  insert  my  advertisement  of  . 

words  to  appear  .  times  in  your  paper.  Enclosed  find  remittance 

of  $ .  to  pay  for  advertisement,  which  reads  as  follows: 


NAME  . 

ADDRESS  . 

Bank  Reference . 

For  only  7  cents  a  word  you  can  place  your  story  of  your  wants  or  what 
you  have  to  sell  in  nearly  150,000  homes. 


HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How” 


Fall  Plowing  Needs 


By  Ray  Inman 


THE  Fia<5T9TEPTOCHECIO 
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IPI^  Send  Your 

WRAW  FURS 


M  TO  \ 

m  IHe  Charles  William  Stores  Ine.  \  ^ 

■^1  new  YOIK  Cliy 

/  New  York’s  ForemostMail  Order  House  ^ 

^  ^  New  FREE  Service 

W^willsellyourrawfursinNew ’|  j 
York,  America’s  largest  market.  L(® 
We  guarantee  not  only  honest  ^ 
grading  and  prompt  payment,  but 
\  also  to  obtain  for  you  highest  market 

V  ff  service  is  absolutely  free.  We  believe  s 

it  will  meet  a  long  recognized  need  for  a  ^  /. 
|,>W  quick,  reliable  sales  outlet  for  your  raw  furs.  ^  ' 
^  For  full  details  and  shipping  instructions  write  ^  j 
^  for  our  free  “Outdoerr  Man’s  Bargain  Book.”  ^ 
W  For  your  protection,  we  have  prepared  special 
i  free  shipping  tags.  All  fur  shipments  must  bearV 
these  tags.  ' 

Fill  out  coupon  below  for  a  supply  of  tags  and  mail  it  today. 


Tbe  Charles  William  Stores,  Inc. 

IS  Stores  Building,  New  York  City 
Please  send  me  at  once  a  supply  of  free  shipping  tags  for  raw  furs, 


Name. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


a  on  our  Radio  Trappers’  Hour,”  Station  WGY,  Schenectady; 
Thursday  evening  from  6:30  to  7:00;  Eastern  Standard  Time. 


"HoteL 

METUOPOIE 

CINCINNAn.  OHIO 


Offers  you  400  com¬ 
fortable  room  s, 
most  of 
them  with 
bath  or 
shower, 
electri c 
fan,  circu¬ 
lating  ice- 
water  and 
everything 


iV 


\m 


in  a 


you  expect 
really  fine  hotel. 

The  location  is  convenient, — 
one  block  from  Interstate  ^ 
Bus  Terminal — post  office- 
theatres — shopping  and  busi- ' 
ness  center. 

Rates:  ?2.50  with  shower; 
$3.00  to  $5.00  with  tub  and  i 
shower. 

Convenient  Garage  Service 

George  W.  Martin, 

Managing  Director 


) 


Reliable  Pigs  • 

They  are  heavy  legged,  sauare  backed.  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  crossed,  also  Berkshire  and  Chester  crossed, 
8  to  10  weeks  old,  $3.50  each.  They  are  the  kind 
that  make  large  hogs.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D. 
on  approval.  Also  a  few  high  grade  Berkshire  pigs, 
8  weeks  old,  $6.00  each.  Keep  them  ten  days  and  if 
not  satisfactory,  return  at  my  expense.  No  charge  for 
crating.  .EDWARD  COLLINS,  35  Walthem  St.,  Lex- 
ington.  Mass.  Telephone  0839-R  Lexington. 


PIGS— FEEDERS  OR  BREEDERS 

Chester  or  Berkshire  cross,  or  Yorkshire  or  Chester 
cross,  2  months  old,  $3.50  each ;  3  months  old.  $4.00 
each.  Pure  bred  Chester  Whites,  2  months  old.  $4.25 
ea.  Pure  bred  Chester  Whites,  2  months  old.  $4.25  ea. 
Barrows,  Boars  or  Sows.  All  pigs  are  from  our  regis¬ 
tered  Boars  and  high  grade  Sows.  We  have  our  pigs 
all  treated  for  cholera,  free  from  disease  of  any  kind. 
Will  ship  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  Jloney  Order.  Our 
guarantee — Keep  them  10  days  and  if  not  satisfied,  re¬ 
turn  pigs  and  your  money  will  be  returned.  State  if 
you  want  for  breeders.  Pairs,  no  Idn.  Crates  free. 
STONEHAM  PIG  FARM,  W.  J.  Talbott,  Prop.,  Box  115, 
iSI  Main  St,  Stoneham,  Mass. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

Fox,  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat,  etc.,  dressed 
and  made  into  latest  style  Coats  (for  men  and 
women).  Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Dog  or  any  animal 
hide  tanned  with  fur  on,  made  into  Robes,  Coats, 
Rugs,  etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness  or  Sole 
Leather.  FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK  gives 
prices,  when  to  take  off  and  ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  and  HEAD  MOUNTING 

FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED. 

Estimates  gladly  furnished.  Send  us  your  furs  for 
Summer  Storage  in  Automatic  Cold  Vault. 

W«  buy  raw  skins  such  as  muskrat,  coon, 
etc.,  for  our  own  use.  Send  for  price  list. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 

560  LYELl  AVENUE  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


’vsmm 

—  Get  More  Money 
SKUNK,  MUSKRAT, 
COON,  MINK,  OPOSSUM 
FOX,  WEASEL,  WOLF 

and  all  other  furs  in  big  demand.  We 
pay  express  and  parcel  post  charges. 

Be  sure  of  highest  prices; 
write  for  price  list  now. 


BENJAMIN  POR 

Famous  Among  Trappers  for  20  Years 

l4^West24^*  St.  NewYork 


Pigs  From  Reliable  Stock 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity.  We 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs,  fast  growers,  that  will  prove 
a  good  Investment — thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size 
and  breeding.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  &  Chester 


7  to  3  weeks  old . $3.50 

8  to  10  weeks  old . $3.75 


Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  nioney  refunded.  10  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free.  A.  M.  LUX,  206 
Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  Wob.  1415. 


Quality  PIGS  For  Sale 

AT  A  LOW  PRICE 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise  a  hog? 
These  are  all  good  blocks-  pigs;  the  kind  that  will  prove 
good  hogs.  Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross,  or  Chester 
and  Berkshire.  (TOSS  pigs,  6  to  8  weeks  old,  $3.50  each; 
8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.00  each.  I  guarantee  them  to  be 
healthy  and  good  size  for  their  age.  I  will  shij)  any 
number  C.O.D.  to  you  on  approval  and  if  dissatisfied 
in  10  days  with  the  pigs,  return  them  and  I  will  return 
your  money.  No  charge  for  crating.  WALTER  LUX, 
388  Salem  St.,  Woburn.  Mass.  Telephone  0086. 


The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come 

{Continued  from  Page  18) 


side  aid.  She  shut  it  in  with  gray 
hill  and  shining  river.  She  shut  it  off 
from  the  mother  state  and  the  mother 
nation  and  left  it  to  fight  its  own  fight 
with  savage  nature,  savage  beast,  and 
savage  man.  And  thus  she  gave  the 
little  race  strength  of  heart  and  body 
and  brain,  and  taught  it  to  stand  to¬ 
gether  as  she  taught  each  man  of  the 
race  to  stand  alone,  protect  his  women, 
mind  his  own  business,  and  meddle  not 
at  all;  to  think  his  own  thoughts  and 
die  for  them  if  need  be,  though  he  di¬ 
vided  his  own  house  against  itself; 
taught  the  man  to  cleave  to  one  wom¬ 
an,  with  the  penalty  of  death  if  he 
strayed  elsewhere;  to  keep  her — and 
even  himself — in  dark  ignorance  of  the 
sin’s  against  Herself  for  which  she  has 
slain  other  nations,  and  in  that  happy 
ignorance  keeps  them  today,  even 
while  she  is  slaying  elsewhere  still. 

''And  Nature  holds  the  Kentuckians 
close  even  today — suckling  at  her 
breasts  and  living  after  her  simple 
laws.  What  further  use  she  may  have 
for  them  is  hid  by  the  darkness  of  to¬ 
morrow,  but  before  the  Great  War 
came  she  could  look  upon  her  work 
and  say  with  a  smile  that  it  was  good. 
The  land  was  a  great  series  of  wooded 
parks  such  as  one  might  have  found 
in  Merry  England,  except  that  worm 
fence  and  stone  wall  took  the  place  of 
hedge  along  the  highways.  It  was  a 
land  of  peace  and  of  plenty  that  was 
close  to  easy  luxury — for  all.  Poor 
whites  were  few,  the  beggar  was  un¬ 
known,  and  throughout  the  region 
there  was  no  man,  woman,  or  child, 
perhaps,  who  did  not  have  enough  to 
eat  and  to  wear  and  a  roof  to  cover 
his  head,  whether  it  was  his  own  roof 
or  not.  If  slavery  had  to  be — then  the 
fetters  were  forged  light  and  hung 
loosely.  And,  broadcast,  through  the 
people,  was  the  upright  sturdiness  of 
the  Scotch-Irishman,  without  his  nar¬ 
rowness  and  bigotry;  the  grace  and 
chivalry  of  the  Cavalier  without  his 
Quixotic  sentiment  and  his  weakness; 
the  jovial  good-nature  of  the  English 
squire  and  the  leavening  spirit  of  a  sim¬ 
ple  yeomanry  that  bore  itself  with  un¬ 
conscious  tenacity  to  traditions  that 
seeped  from  the  very  earth.  And  the 
wings  of  the  eagle  hovered  over  all. 

For  that  land  it  was  the  fiowering 
time  of  the  age  and  the  people;  and 
the  bud  that  was  about  to  open  into 
the  perfect  fiower  had  its  living  sym¬ 
bol  in  the  little  creature  racing  over 
the  bluegrass  fields  on  a  black  pony, 
with  a  black  velvet  cap  and  a  white 
nodding  plume  above  her  shaking  curls, 
just  as  the  little  stranger  who  had 
floated  down  into  those  Elysian  fields 
— with  better  blood  in  his  veins  than 
he  new — was  a  reincarnation  perhaps 
of  the  spirit  of  the  old  race  that  had 
lain  dormant  in  the  hills.  The  long 
way  from  log-cabin  to  Greek  portico 
had  marked  the  progress  of  the  gen¬ 
eration^  before  her;  and,  on  this  same 
way,  the  boy  had  set  his  sturdy  feet. 

sfe  4:  * 

XI 

A  TOURNAMENT 

N  Sunday,  the  Major  and  Miss  Lucy 
took  Chad  to  church — a  country 
church  built  of  red  brick  and  over¬ 
grown  with  ivy — and  the  sermon  was 
very  short,  Chad  thought,  for,  down 
in  the  mountains,  the  circuit-rider 
would  preach  for  hours — and  the  dea¬ 
cons  passed  around  velvet  pouches  for 
the  people  to  drop  money  in,  and  they 
passed  around  bread,  of  which  nearl3'- 
everybody  took  a  pinch,  and  a  silver 
goblet  with  wine,  from  whiQh'  the  same 
people  took  a  sip— all  of  which  Chad 
did  not  understand.  Usually  the  Deans 
went  to  Lexington  to  church,  for  they 


were  Episcopalians,  but  they  were  all 
at  the  country  church  that  day,  and 
with  them  was  Richard  Hunt,  who 
smiled  at  Chad  and  waved  his  riding- 
whip.  After  church  Dan  came  to  him 
and  shook  hands.  Harry  nodded  to 
him  gravely,  the  mother  smiled  kindly, 
and  the  General  put  his  hand  on  the 
boy’s  head.  Margaret  looked  at  him 
furtively,  but  passed  him  by.  Perhaps 
she  was  still  “mad”  at  him,  Chad 
thought,  and  he  was  much  worried. 
Margaret  was  not  shy  like  Melissa, 
but  her  face  was  kind.  The  General 
asked  them  all  over  to  take  dinner, 
but  Miss  Lucy  declined — she  had  asked 
people  to  take  dinner  with  her.  And 
Chad,  with  keen  disappointment,  saw 
them  drive  away. 

(To  be  Continued  Next  Week) 


Is  the  "Log-Rule”  a  Robber? 

{Continued  from  Page  3) 
different  log  rules  and  that  the  Doyle 
shows  the  least  on  small  logs  of  any 
of  them. 

If  a  standard  log  rule  is  to  be  adopt¬ 
ed  of  course  the  question  would  arise 
as  to  the  most  fair  rule  to  adopt.  From 
the  information  at  hand  it  would  seem 
that  the  International  rule  is  one  of 
the  most  accurate.  Professor  H.  H. 
Chapman  of  the  Yale  School  of  For¬ 
estry  stated: 

“The  International  Rule  is  probably 
as  perfect  a  rule  as  will  ever  be  re¬ 
quired  in  commerce.  This  rule  is  es¬ 
pecially  valuable  for  logs  below  12 
inches  and  above  28  inches  in  which 
classes  the  Scribner  rule  is  defective.” 

At  the  1928  New  York  State  Con¬ 
ference  on  Weights  and  Measures  held 
at  Rochester,  a  resolution  was  adopted 
favoring  the  adoption  of  a  standard  log 
rule  for  this  state  and  recommending 
the  International  as  being  one  of  the 
most  accurate.  < 

Some  of  the  agricultural  organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  State  have  taken  an  inter¬ 
est  in  the  matter  and  it  is  understood 
will  use  their  influence  to  secure  the 
adoption  of  an  honest  log  rule. 

The  adoption  of  a  standard  log  rule 
to  be  the  rule  used  where  no  other 
rule  is  especially  agreed  upon  would 
not  mean  any  gain  or  advantage  to  any 
public  official,  but  it  would  mean  some¬ 
thing  to  those  who  sell  logs  by  log 
scale  measurement. 


Reviewing  tbe  Latest  Eastern 
Markets 

{Continued  from  Page  10) 
fairly  well.  State  Danish  bringing  from 
$33.00  to  $37.00  a  ton. 

CAULIFLOWER  from  Long  Island 
has  turned  easier  on  heavier  arrivals, 
$2.25  generally  ruling  top  with  an  oc¬ 
casional  lot  bringing  two  shillings  more. 

CARROTS  and  CELERY  hold  steady. 

MARROW  SQUASH  from  nearby 
advanced  two  shillings  over  last  week 
and  is  now  bringing  $1.75  to  $2.25  a 
barrel. 

NEARBY  HUBBARDS  are  also  firm¬ 
er  bringing  $2.50  to  $3.00  a  barrel. 

PUMPKINS  are  also  selling  well, 
and  promise  to  go  higher  for  the 
supply  is  said  to  be  limited. 

Hay  Still  Holds  Steady 

The  hay  market  still  holds  un¬ 
changed  levels  with  No.  1  Timothy  at 
$26.00  to  $27.00;  No.  2,  $23.00  to 
$25.00;  No.  3,  $20.00  to  $22.00;  Sam¬ 
ple  $16.00  to  $17.00.  Timothy  contain¬ 
ing  light  mixtures  of  grass  or  clover 
bringing  from  $19.00  to  $26.00  depend¬ 
ing  on  grade.  Rye  straw  is  still  $22.00 
to  $24.00;  oats  straw  $14.00  to  $15.00. 

Bean  Market  Quiet 

The  dry  bean  market  is  very  quiet 
on  practically  all  varieties.  Marrows 
sell  from  $8.75  to  $9.25,  with  choice 
as  high  as  $9.50.  Pea  beans  are  sell¬ 
ing  anywhere  from  $8.25  to  $9.00.  Red 
kidneys  generally  bring  from  $8.00  to 
$8.75.  There  are  not  enough  white 
kidneys  entering  the  trade  to  warrant 
quotations. 
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The  Service  Bureau 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Dog-Owner  Liable  for  Damage 


t  1 


“Does  one  have  to  pay  for  the  sheep 
that  his  dog  kills  or  does  the  dog  tax 
pay  it.  The  dog  was  killed.” 

This  inquiry  is  completely  covered 
by  Section  119  of  the  Agriculture 
and  Markets  Law,  reading  as  follows: 

“The  owner  of  a  dog  which  shall  at¬ 
tack,  chase,  worry,  injure  or  kill  domes¬ 
tic  animals  or  fowls  shall  be  liable  for 
double  the  damages  caused  thereby  to 
the  owner  of  such  domestic  animals  or 
fowls.” 

As  a  further  plain  indication  that 
primary  liability  for  damage  done  to 
domestic  animals  by  a  dog  is  upon  the 
owner.  Section  120  of  the  Agriculture 
and  Markets  Law  provides  that  when 
pajnnent  is  made  by  the  county  treas¬ 
urer  to  the  person  sustaining  the  dam¬ 
age,  the  person  receiving  the  money 
shall  execute  “an  assignment  to  the 
county  of  the  claim  for  damages 
against  the  owner  or  owners  of  the 
dog  or  dogs  causing  such  damages”; 
and  Section  123  of  the  same  statute 
authorizes  the  county  treasurer  to 
cause  an  action  to  be  brought  in  the 
name  of  the  county  against  the  proper 
parties  upon  a  claim  for  damages  as¬ 
signed  to  the  county.  It  is  further  the 
duty  of  the  district  attorney,  or,  in 
counties  having  a  county  attorney,  of 
such  county  attorney  to  prosecute  such 
actions.  — 


their  smocks  and  sent  them  to  the  com¬ 
pany  for  approval.  .They  were  sent  back 
to  her  with  the  request  that  she  look 
them  over  for  mistakes,  without  any 
other  information.  She  has’  the  smocks 
on  hand  and  hasn’t  heard  from  the  Com¬ 
pany  since.” 

This  only  proves  again  that  prac¬ 
tically  all  companies  offering  home 
work  are  more  interested  in  selling 
supplies  and  instruction  than  in  actual¬ 
ly  furnishing  work  to  respondents  to 
their  advertising. 


Our  Letters  Not  Answered 

“Can  you  help  us  out  through  your 
Service  Bureau?  On  December  13th  and 
17th,  1927,  we  took  a  truck  to  W.  H. 
Wells  of  Philadelphia  and  delivered  90 
bags  No.  1  Red  Skin  potatoes  for  which 
we  have  received  no  returns.” 

The  Service  Bureau  has  endeavored 
to  get  some  word  from  Mr.  Wells, 
but  so  far  our  letters  remain  unan¬ 
swered.  This  firm  is  not  listed  in  our 
marketing  credit  guide. 


A  Chance  to  Start  a  Fight 

“Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  the 
American  Detective  Training  School?  I 
am  thinking  about  taking  up  their  course 
by  mail.  I  don’t  want  to  send  them  any 
money  until  I  know  if  they  are  doing 
good  business.” 

IF  you  want  to  start  a  fight  call  a 
good  “plain  clothes”  man  a  “corre¬ 
spondence  School  Detective.”  We  as¬ 
sure  you  he  will  not  regard  it  as  a 
compliment.  As  a  farmer,  would  ypu 
not  laugh  at  the  city-bred  man  who 
fell  for  a  correspondence  course  in 
farming  ? 

Investigation  of  this  concern  by  the 
National  Better  Business  Bureau  does 
not  show  that  the  American  Detective 
Training  School  has  any  employment 
to  offer  their  students.  Those  replying 
to  the  advertisement'  are  offered  a 
“complete  detective  course  of  sixteen 
lessons”  for  $15  cash,  or  $5  as  first 
payment  and  $1  a  week  for  fifteen 
weeks,  making  a  total  of' $20.  " 


Avoid  Home  Work  Schemes 

“I  am  writing  you  in  the  hope  that  you 
may  be  able  to  give  me  some  information 
or  assurance  regarding  the  attached  firms 
which  have  offered  me  various  kinds  of 
home  work.  I  want  to  make  sure  of  their 
reliability  for  one  of  my  neighbors  re¬ 
cently  sent  $1.45  to  the  Bell  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company  for  a  sample  smock  to  see 
if  she  would  like  the  work.  She  made 


yrY  wife  is  a  trained  nurse,  but 
iVlalso  an  excellent  housekeeper, 
cook,  nurse,  and  loves  chickens,  the 
garden,  sewing,  etc.  I  am  a  college 
graduate,  a  former  teacher  and  am 
willing  to  put  my  hand  at  anything. 
We  want  to  go  to  some  elderly  couple 
who  have  a  chicken  farm.  We  could 
both  make  ourselves  very  useful. 

“Of  course  if  my  wife  could  use  her 
training  and  experience  as  nurse  and  I 
could  be  a  tutor  to  some  children,  all 
the  better.” 

If  any  of  our  readers  have  an  offer 
for  the  writer  of  the  above  inquiry, 
will  you  please  communicate  with  our 
Service  Bureau  ? 


Orange  County  Man  Wins  Chicken  Thief  Reward 


Myles  Brown  of  Firthcliff,  N.  Y., 
won  the  $25.00  reward  paid  by 
Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  publisher  of 
American  agriculturist,  for  Brown’s 
part  in  arresting,  convicting  and  sent¬ 
encing  Frank  Newman  of  Newark,  N. 
J.,  and  John  Mann  of  Goshen,  N.  Y., 
for  stealing  chickens.  Mr.  Brown  in 
going  past  the  home  of  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  George  S.  Bull  of  Monroe,  N.  Y. 
saw  a  Ford  truck  standing  beside  the 
road.  Suspecting  chicken  thieves,  he 
drove  past  the  house,  faced  his  car 
about,  turned  off  the  lights  and  drove 
back  to  the  farm.  At  the  truck  he 
caught  Ne'wman  who  afterwards  con¬ 
fessed  to  the  troopers  that  during  the 
past  two  years  he  had  stolen  over  two 
thousand  chickens  from  various  sec¬ 
tions  of  Orange,  Rockland  and  Sullivan 


counties.  Mann,  one  of  his  confed¬ 
erates,  was  caught  later  and  both  men 
were  sentenced  by  Judge  Wiggins  of 
Newburgh  to  a  term  of  from  two  to 
five  years  at  Sing  Sing. 

In  Newman’s  confession  to  the 
troopers  he  said  that  this  gang  for  two 
years  had  stolen  chickens  upon  order 
from  headquarters  in  Newark.  They 
were  told  to  get  so  many  chickens  a 
day  and  he  was  paid  19^  cents  a 
pound  for  all  he  turned  in.  After  the 
usual  check  to  see  that  all  the  rules 
of  the  reward  had  been  met,  Mr. 
Brown’s  check  for  $25.00  was  mailed 
to  him. 

In  passing,  we  mention  that  the  best 
insurance  against  theft  is  to  have  your 
hens  marked  with  the  A.A.  Poultry 
Marker.  No  thief  will  knowingly  ste^ 
indelibly  marked  birds. 
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Preparations  for  your  winter  comfort  should 
not  be  delayed  a  single  day  more.  You  can 
never  tell  how  quickly  the  cold  chill  of  autumn 
days  will  bring  the  urgent  necessity  for  ample 
heating  equipment.  Both  common  sense  and 
good  health  demand  that  your  home  be  ade¬ 
quately  supplied  with  plenty  of  heat  to  offset 
the  chill  and  cold  of  winter. 

To  be  sure  of  this  protection,  come  to  a  “Farm 
Service”  Hardware  Store  and  let  us  help  you 
solve  your  heating  problems,  especially  if  you 
need  new  equipment.  You  will  find  our  con¬ 
scientious,  personal  and  friendly  service  a  tre¬ 
mendous  benefit  to  you.  In  “tag”  stores  you 
are  sure  of  dependable  merchandise,  money¬ 
saving  prices  and  a  personal  interest  in  your 
welfare  that  helps  you  make  the  selections  that 
will  really  give  you  lasting  satisfaction.  Come 
here  for  all  kinds  of  heating  equipment,  for 
repair  parts,  portable  heaters,  weather  stripping 
and  other  winter  comfort  necessities. 


Your  “Farm  Service’ 
Hardware  Men 


Hardware 

^STORES 


itr  the  Sidiv 
of  the’tag'irv.  the 
window. 


Oil  facts  for  farmers 


(No.  8) 


These  six  oil  facts  mean  more  to  you  than 
a  hundred  fancy  promises 


1 —  Mobiloil  is  recommended  by 
more  automobile  instruction  books 
than  any  3  other  oils  combined. 

2 —  31  farm  tractor  manufaaurers 
recommend  Mobiloil. 

3 —  Mobiloil  is  used  by  more  auto¬ 
mobile  engineers  than  any  other  oiL 

4 —  Mobiloil  has  proved  its  superi¬ 
ority  through  the  hard  test  of  aviation 
use — lubricating  Col.  Lindbergh’s 
engine  for  over  42,000  miles,  and 
protecting  the  engines  of  countless 
other  fliers  who  have  made  aviation 
history. 

5 —  The  Leviathan,  the  Majestic,  the 
Mauretania  and  many  of  the  other 
great  ocean  liners  are  lubricated  with 
Gargoyle  Marine  Oils,  sister  prod¬ 
ucts  to  Gargoyle  Mobiloil. 


6  —  Leading  manufacturing  plants 
throughout  the  country  use  our  oils. 

The  refiners  of  Mobiloil  lead  the 
world  as  lubrication  specialists.  Since 
they  have  had  more  experience  with 
lubrication  problems  it  is  only  nat¬ 
ural  that  they  can  make  the  oil  that 
is  the  cheapest  for  you  to  use. 

How  to  buy 

For  a  season’s  supply  we  recommend 
the  5  5 -gallon  and  30-gallon  drums 
with  convenient  faucets.  On  these 
containers  your  Mobiloil  dealer  will 
give  you  a  substantial  discount. 

Your  dealer  has  the  complete 
Mobiloil  Chart  which  tells  the  cor¬ 
rect  grade  of  Mobiloil  for  your  car, 
tractor  and  truck.  You  are  always 
sure  with 


The  World’s  Quality  OU 

Mobiloil 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 


Make  this  chart  your  guide 

'T'HE  correct  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  for  engine 

A  lubrication  of  prominent  passenger  cars,  motor 
trucks  and  tractors  are  specified  below. 

The  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  are  indicated  by  the 

1  letters  shown  below.'  “Arc.”  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 

1  ATctic. 

Follow  winter  recommendations  when  temperatures 
from  32'  F.  (freezing)  to  0°  F.  (zero)  prevail.  Below 
zero  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic  (except  Ford.  Model 

T,  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E”). 

If  your  car  is  not  listed  here,  see  the  complete  Chart  at 
your  dealer’s. 

NAMES  OF 

1928 

1927 

1926 

1925 

Engine 

Engine 

Engine 

Engine 

MOTOR  TRUCKS 
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e 

U 

V 

U 

o 
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O 

Im 

C 

G 

W 
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AND  TRACTORS 

E: 

C 

G 

c 

G 

c 

a 

3 

CO 

3 

CO 

3 

CO 

to 

Autocar . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc.  1 

Buick .  . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc.  R 

Cadillac . 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

A 

Arc-  S 

Chandler  Special  Six. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

“  {other  modeh) 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc.  1 

Chevrolet .  . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc.  1 

Chrysler  4  cyl . 

A 

Arc. 

A- 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc.  1 

"  Imperial  80 

BB 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

**  {other  models) 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Diamond  T . . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Dodge  Bros . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Durant  . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Essex . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Federal  B6.  3B6,  F6, 

UB6 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

'■  X2,  T6W,  T6B 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

**  {other  models).. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Ford  A  &  AA 

A 

Arc. 

“  T&TT . 

E 

F. 

E 

E 

E 

E 

Franklin 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

G.  M.  C.  TIO,  T20. 

T40,  T50.. 

A 

.Arc. 

A 

“  {other  models) 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

Garford . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Graham  Bros . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Hudson  . . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Hupmobile  .  ... 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Indiana  611,  6111 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

“  {other  models) 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

-A 

A 

A 

International  33,  43, 

63, 103,  74C,  S4DR, 

S4C,  74DR,  S,  SD 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

“  (fithir  models) 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Mack . 

BB 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc- 

Nash . ;  ...  . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

AiTc. 

A 

Arc. 

Oakland .  . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Oldsmobile . . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Overland  . 

A 

A 

A 

Packard . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc, 

Paige . 

A 

A 

Pontiac . . 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

Reo  {all  models) . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Republic  1 IX,  19, 20. 

25-6  .... 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

“  S-2SW6,  25-W6 

BB 

A 

**  {other  models) 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Star. . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Stewart  9,  21,  2lX. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

{other  models) 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Studebaker . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Velie . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

White  15,  15A,  15B, 

20,  20A. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

**  {other  models) 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

B 

B 

“  “  6  cyl.. 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

TRACTORS 

Allis  Chalmers  12-20. 

15-25 

B 

A 

{other  models) 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

Case  22-40,  25-45, 

40-72 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

“  {other  models) 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

Caterpillar  Combine 

BB 

A 

“  {other  models) 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

Cletrac . 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

E.  B . 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

Fordson . 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

Hart  Parr . 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

John  Deere 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

McCormick  Deering. 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

Oil  Pull . 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

Twin  City  12-20, 

20-35 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

{other  models) 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

Wallis . 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 
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A  Plan  For  Better  City 


Both  Producers  and  Consumers  to  be  Helped  by  New  Facilities 


A  GOOD  deal  of  printers’  ink  and  ora¬ 
tory  have  been  uSed  during  the  past 
twenty  years  in  discussing  the  wide 
Spread  between  the  price  the  producer 
receives  for  farm  products  and  that  which  the 
consumer  pays.  Little, 
however,  has  been 
done  to  reduce  this 
spread.  Much  might 
be  done.  Finding  out 
what  to  do  about  this 
problem  has  been  one 
of  the  main  projects 
of  the  Bureau  of 
Markets  of  the  New 
York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets  for  sOme 
time,  with  the  result 
that  we  now  have  a 
pretty  well  defined 
plan  for  the  solution 
of  at  least  one  phase 
of  this  problem. 

It  is  quite  generally 
known  that  with  few 
exceptions  the  produce  business  in  Our  New 
York  State  cities  is  being  handled  on  the  same 
spot  with  about  the  same  facilities  as  were  in 
use  twenty,  forty,  and  in  some  instances  eighty 
years  ago,  and  that  these  facilities  not  only 
fail  to  meet  the  present  needs  of  our  cities, 
but  fall  far  short  of  meeting  the  needs  of  both 
the  nearby  producer  and  shipper  from  distant 
points.  Few  realize,  however,  that  such  im¬ 
provements  as  have  been  made  during  recent 
years,  while  they  have  facilitated  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  the  handling  of  produce,  have  not  been 
made  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  city  mar¬ 
keting  problem.  As  a  matter  fact,  the  prob¬ 
lem  in  all  our  up- State  cities  is  yet  to  be 
solved.  New  York  State  cities  need  a  new 
city  marketing  system.  (Editor’s  Note  :  This 
is  true  of  practically  all  American  cities). 

The  state  road  and  the  motor  truck  have 
made  it  possible  for  the  New  York  State 
farmer  to  take  advantage,  as  never  before,  of 
his  location  near  the  large  consuming  centers, 
insofar  as  transportation  is  concerned;  but  for 
the  lack  of  city  marketing  facilities  designecl 
to  meet  this  new  condition,  he  finds  himself 
seriously  handicapped  in  his  effort  to  supply 
the  cities  with  fresh  locally-grown  produce. 
We  have  built  a  new  transportation  system 
but  have  not  provided  it  with  stations  de¬ 
signed  to  make  the  system  effective  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  perishable  produce.  The  New 


By  H.  E.  CROUCH 

In  Charge  City  Marketing  Projects 
N.  Y.  State  Dept.  Agricidture  and  Markets 

York  State  Bureau  of  Markets  has  developed 
plans  for  a  new  type  of  market  designed  to 

meet  this  condition. 
This  new  type  of 
market  I  would  de¬ 
scribe  as  a  combined 
terminal  and  farmers’ 
market,  or  we  might 
call  it  a  primary  mar¬ 
ket.  This  primary 
market  has  facilities 
for  marketing  and 
handling  the  entire 
supply  of  fruits,  vege¬ 
tables,  and  other  per¬ 
ishable  produce  both 
of  local  and  distant 
origin  used  by  a  city 
and  the  surrounding 
territory  that  finds  it 
advantageous  to  trade 
in  it. 

There  are  two  dis¬ 
tinct  sections  to  this  ideal  primary  market. 
One  section  is  devoted  to  the  receiving  and 
sale  of  produce  that  originates  at  distant 
points  and  is  shipped  to  the  city  by  rail  or 


boat.  The  othef  section  is  devoted  to  the 
handling  of  produce  which  is  raised  within 
trucking  distance  of  the  market. 

The  business  on  this  proposed  market 
would  be  as  is  the  case  at  present,  largely  of 
a  wholesale  nature.  It  is  here  that  the  chain 
stores,  the  groceries  and  other  retail  agencies, 
the  hotels  and  restaurants  would  purchase 
most  of  their  fruits  and  vegetables.  The 
farmers’  section  of  the  market  would  furnish 
the  bulk  of  fhe  supply  during  the  local  grow¬ 
ing  season,  and  the  shipped-in  produce  section 
would  furnish  most  of  the  supply  during  the 
balance  of  the  year,  and  also  such  commodi¬ 
ties  as  are  needed  to  supplement  locally-grown 
produce  in  season. 

Although  the  business  on  the  farmers’  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  market  would  be  mostly  wholesale, 
the  market  would  not  be  complete  without 
some  selling  at  retail.  A  certain  amount  of 
retailing  is  essential  to  the  success  of  a  market, 
and  this  method  of  sale  has  possibilities  which 
should  be  developed.  Retailing  gives  ameeded 
opportunity  for  the  farmer  and  the- wholesale 
produce  trade  to  dispose  of  their  surpluses 
and  of  such  produce  as  is  not  readily  salable 
to  the  regular  trade  at  wholesale,  or  is  not 
suitable  to  ship  because  of  slight  deterioration 
or  other  mi^ior  defects.  A  great  deal  of  the 
(Continued  on  Page  15) 


Assembling  on  the  Albany  market  at  2  p.  m.  In  order  to  accommodate  the  600  farmers  who 
use  this  market,  it  is  operated  22  hours.  The  market  is  40  years  old. 


Small  Cities  Sometimes  Best 
Large  Markets 

The  best  market  for  thousands  of  farm¬ 
ers  lies  close  at  hand  In  the  nearby 
small  city.  We  have  often  wondered 
at  the  absurdity  of  the  dealers  in  these 
cities,  in  bringing  some  of  their  food 
products  from  one  hundred  to  one  thousand 
miles  when  the  same  kind  and  better  qual. 
ity  products  were  grown  within  twenty-five 
to  fifty  miles  of  their  own  city. 

We  are  much  interested  in  the  plans  of 
the  New  York  State  Bureau  of  Markets  in 
developing  better  market  facilities  within 
the  small  cities,  Mr.  Crouch  has  been 
working  on  these  plans  for  a  long  time  and 
he  was  kind  enough  to  comply  with  our  re¬ 
quest  to  write  us  an  article,  explaining 
these  plans, — The  Editor, 


Turn  to  PcLge  3  foT  PYofessor  Blair^s  Article  On  Nitrogen 
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Make  your  cows  pay 
their  own  board  bill 


Lock  up  the  feed 
stall  if  they  won’t 
pay  their  board 


Cull  the  boarders  Now!  Don’t  lose  your  profits  by  feeding 
cows  that  don’t  produce.  One  boarder  can  kill  the  profit  of 
three  good  cows.  Throw  out  the  dead-heads — feed  the  rest  of 
your  herd  a  balanced  ration — then  watch  your  milk  chart  for 
a  thirty-day  period.  F.  Cracraft,  Will  County,  Illinois,  secured 
a  52%  increase  in  returns  by  feeding  his  cows  a  balanced 
ration.  Only  by  actual  tests  can  you  tell  which  cows  pay  a 
profit  on  their  feed  bill.  Dairymen  of  the  North  and  South 
have  found  the  addition  of  Cottonseed  Meal  to  their  feed  mix¬ 
tures  increases  their  profit  per  cow.  Thousands  of  dairymen  are 
getting  better  results  from  their  cows  by  feeding  rations  sug¬ 
gested  in  our  new  folder,  ^^Profitable  Milk  Prodtiction”  Every 
farmer,  dairyman  and  cattleman  should  have  this  folder  on 
scientific  feeding.  Sign  the  coupon  below,  mail  it  in  TODAY. 
We  send  the  folder  FREE. 


A.  L.  Ward,  Director  Educational  Service,  Dept.  A-7 
Cottonseed  Products  Association 

91 J  Santa  Fe  Bldg.,  Dallas,  Texas  809  Palmetto  Bldg.,  Columbia,  S.  C. 
Please  send  me  the  booklets  checked  below,  without  cost  to  me. 

N  ame _ 

Address - County _ _ 


R  O* - State _ 

□  Feeding  Dairy  Cows  for  Profit  □  Feeding  Poultry  for  Profit  □  Feeding  Sheep  for  Profit 

O  Feeding  Beef  Cattle  for  Profit  □  Feeding  Livestock  for  Profit  □  Feeding  Hogs  for  Profit 


44  St  Hotel 

Recently  completed 

East  of  Broadway 
and  Times  Square 

New  York  City 

350  Rooms-350  Baths 
$2.50-$3--$4--$5  per  day 

For  2  Persons — $1.00  Extra 
4ttr active  Weekly  Rates 

In  the  Heart  of  Amusements, 
Business  and  Shopping 
Centers 

John  McGlynn 


Draw 

CARTS 

150  Gallon  removable  Tank,  Red  Jacket  Pumi 
M  inch  wheels,  10  inch  Steel  Hubs,  Steel  Axle.  1 
Brass  Faucets  in  rear  for  drawing  water,  gasolit 
or  oil.  Made  by  Studebaker  Wagon  Works  —  wi 
^st  a  lifetime.  Priced  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  t 
Gov  t.  Shipped  crated,  F.  O.  B.  Columbus,  Ohk 
or  Jeffersonville,  Ind.  A  real  bargain.  Convertibl 
lOT  use  as.  Sprayer.  Send  money  order  or  checl 
Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  full  particular 


Cost 

U.S. 

Gov’t 

about 


$275 


NATIONAL  JOBBING  &  EXPORT  CO. 
Dept.G,  192  North  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Ottawa  Log  Saw 


MttfcA  Wood  Is  Tsloable.  Saw  15  to 

l^***^®  ®»vOCjr#  ^  cords  a  day.  Does  mora 
I  than  10  Deo.  Ottawa  aasi^  operated  by  man  or  boy. 
trees —  saws  limbs.  Use  4-bp.  eosrlne  for  other 
work.  30  DAYS  TRIAU  Writ,  tod.v  lor  FREE  Imok.  Shipped 
zrom  factory  or  nearest  of  10  branch  nooses. 

OHAWA  MFG.  CO.,  801  -W  Wood  Street,  Ottiwa,  Kansas 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads,  say 

**/  saw  your  ad  in  American  -Agriculturist** 


American  Agriculturist,  November  17,  1928 

F rom  the  Editor’s  Mail 


A  Suggestion  About  Taxing  Personal  Property 

J  N  a  recent  issue  of  your  paper  dis¬ 


cussing  taxation  you  say  “Adjust¬ 
ments  should  be  made  by  increasing  the 
taxation  of  personal  property.’’  I,  as 
an  assessor,  say  why  not  make  all  per¬ 
sonal  property  assessable  the  same  as 
real  estate.  Our  assessment  and  tax 
laws  in  the  state  of  New  York  are  very 
much  against  the  real  estate  owner 
and  put  the  owner  of  intangible  per¬ 
sonal  property  such  as  money,  deposits 
in  banks,  shares  of  stocks,  bonds,  notes, 
credits,  etc.  (See  article  1,  Section  4A 
of  tax  law)  on  the  tax  exempt  list. 

I  think  the  owners  of  real  estate 
must  have  been  asleep  when  these  bills 
were  passed  by  the  Legislature  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  become  law.  Visible  personal 
property  is  assessable  such  as  farmers’ 
horses,  cows,  tools,  etc.  merchandise 
and  the  like.  It  ought  to  be  a  crime 
to  assess  these  and  let  intangible  prop¬ 
erty  be  exempt.  This  amendment  to 
the  tax  law  was  passed  and  became 
law  in  1923  exempting  intangible  per¬ 
sonal  property  as  quoted  above. 


of  every  available  day.  He  gets  to  hit 
corn,  his  wheat,  or  his  hay  at  the 
proper  moment,  giving  his  crop  better 
cultivation  add  causing  a  quicker  and 
better  growth.  His  interest  and  his  en¬ 
thusiasm  have  not  waned  once  through¬ 
out  the  year.  He  has  reaped  his  few 
extra  dollars  by  having  produce  to  sell. 

Then  what  farmer  will  for  a  few  ex¬ 
tra  dollars  through  a  crop  season  take 
his  time,  his  labor,  his  interest  from  his 
own  farm  when  his  next  door  neighbor, 
who  has  spent  every  moment  to  some 
advantage  on  his  farm,  brings  in  a 
greater  profit  and  last  but  not  least 
has  his  farm  in  better  condition  at  the 
end  of  the  year. — E.  S.  P.,  Kentucky. 

Editor^s  Note:  We  will  be  glad  to 
have  our  readers  give  their  views  on 
the  ideas  advanced  by  E.  S.  P.  Per¬ 
haps  there  is  another  side  to  the 
question. 

Hi 


Enjoys  Travel  Articles 


Why  Exempt  Stocks  and  Bonds? 

I  was  an  appraiser  of  an  estate 
recently  which  showed  $79,000  of  bonds 
and  stocks  all  paying  from  6  to  7  per 
cent  interest  and  this  man  was  assessed 
$4800  on  his  house  and  lot.  These 
bonds  and  stocks  were  all  A1  but  can¬ 
not  be  assessed  under  our  New  York 
state  laws. 

Now,  Mr.  Farmer  and  home  owner, 
if  this  man  and  his  like  were  assessed 
for  what  they  have  your  tax  problem 
would  be  solved  and  instead  of  paying 
76  per  cent  of  the  taxes  as  now  your 
tax  would  be  so  small  you  would  not 
feel  it.  Remember  there  is  in  the  state 
of  New  York  billions  on  top  of  billions 
of  this  class  of  personal  property  which 
is  beyond  the  assessor’s  reach — exempt 
by  law.  Now  the  question  is,  how  are 
you  going  to  reach  this  class  of  per¬ 
sonal  property.  I’ll  tell  you  what  I 
would  do  if  I  were  a  Mussolini. 

I  would  have  the  assessors  see  to  it 
that  every  man  and  woman  in  their  re¬ 
spective  cities  and  towns  have  a  blank 
to  fill  out  listing  their  property  both 
real  and  personal,  duly  acknowledged 
and  sworn  to  before  an  officer  qualified 
to  administer  oaths  that  this  statement 
is  true  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief.  Penalty  for  misstatement 
should  be  a  felony,  same  made  return¬ 
able  to  the  Board  of  Assessors  before  a 
certain  date  under  penalty.  You  would 
see  the  hidden  billions  come  to  the  sur¬ 
face. 

You  can  talk  till  doomsday  on  tax 
relief  and  how  to  bring  it  about.  You 
are  wasting  your  breath  until  you 
strike  at  the  root  of  what  ails  you. — 
F.  W.  H.,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

Leaving  Crops  to  Work  Out 
— Does  It  Pay? 

Does  it  pay  a  farmer  to  spend  his 
time  on  his  own  farm  rather  than 
to  get  out  and  do  work  away  from  his 
farm  ?  Throughout  many  communities 
some  farmers  get  in  the  habit  of  leav¬ 
ing  their  crops,  thinking  they  will  make 
some  extra  money  in  spare  moments 
and  still  have  time  to  cultivate  them. 

But  where  does  the  profit  come  in? 
The  farmer  loses  interest  in  his  farm. 
The  urge  for  another  few  dollars  takes 
hold  of  his  brain.  He’ll  haul  for  a  few 
more  days  thinking  he  will  get  back 
to  his  crops  in  time.  A  rainy  season 
sets  in.  His  crops  are  being  smothered 
with  grass  and  weeds  or  suffer  from 
lack  of  cultivation  at  the  proper  time. 

Doing  the  Work  at  the  Right  Time 

On  the  other  hand  the  farmer  who 
stays  on  his  farm,  will  naturally  reap 
a  better  profit,  for  he  takes  advantage 


WE  enjoy  your  paper  so  much,  its 
writings  are  always  so  splendid 
and  so  easy  for  tired  and  busy  people 
to  read.  We  do  love  those  little  trips 
around  the  country  with  the  editors 
but  I  think  the  trips  with  Mr.  Van 
Wagenen  are  delightful.  I  hope  he  can 
manage  to  keep  getting  those  trips  in. 
We  farm  people  are  apt  to  get  into 
ruts  and  do  need  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Perhaps 
being  a  New  York  City  woman  I  feel 
the  change  although  I  think  I  am  by 
far  more  contented  and  my  mind  more 
open  than  any  of  my  country  bred 
neighbors.  I  am  planning  This  year, 
after  the  work  is  done,  to  study  as  far 
as  I  can  the  countries  as  they  lay  on 
the  map  for  I  do  feel  pretty  rusty  after 
so  much  “just  farming.”  With  our 
best  wishes  for  your  future  success. — 
J.  D.  F.,  New  York. 


When  Taxes  Come  ’Round 


^^IVT  ^  _you  have  heard  the  old 

IN  I 


saying — Taxes  and  death  are 
sure.  When  the  time  came  for  pay¬ 
ing  taxes  this  spring  we  were  unable 
to  raise  the  money  and  wondered 
where  in  the  world  we  could  get  it. 
We  went  to  a  party  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  who  was  in  the  habit  of  lending 
money,  but  were  unable  to  borrow  a 
cent,  ‘Hard  Times’  was  the  cry.  May¬ 
be  we  didn’t  feel  the  pressure  of*  hard 
times  too!  We  were  much  cast  down, 
when  one  of  our  neighbors  happened 
in  and  we  began  pouring  out  our  tale, 
of  woe  to  him,  for  we  knew  he  was 
poor  like  ourselves  and  could  S3mipath- 
ize  with  us.  Almost  at  once  he  said, 
‘I  guess  I  can  lend  you  money  for  taxes 
till  you  can  get  it.’  Wasn’t  that  a 
neighborly  act?  And  he  had  to  work 
hard  for  every  cent  too.  People  cer¬ 
tainly  do  have  kind  hearts  still,  in  this 
glorious  land  of  ours.” — MRS.  C.  A.  L., 
Pa. 
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The  Story  of  Nitrogen 

'Where  It  Comes  From — 'What  It  Does 
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Editor's  Note — Hsrs  is  the  first  of  a  series  of 
little  stories  and  articles,  by  Professor  A.  W. 
Blair,  on  fertilizer  manufacture  and  practice. 
After  you  have  read  this  story,  of  the  sources  of 
nitrogen  and  its  uses  and  fotind  how  interesting 
it  is,  we  know  that  you  will  look  forward  to  the 
several  more  articles  in  the  series  that  Professor 
Blair  has  promised  to  write  for  you. 

If  you  save  each  of  these  articles  you  will 
have,  after  they  are  all  published  in  A.A.,  a 
rather  complete  set  of  interesting  and  very  val¬ 
uable  material  on  the  place  of  nitrogen  in  fertili¬ 
zer  practice  which  if  purchased  in  book  form, 
world  cost  you  more  than  the  whole  subscription 
price  of  American  Agriculturi-st. 

Professor  Blair  is  one  of  the  best 
known  soil  chemists  and  scientists  in 
the  field  of  agriculture.  He  was  a 
farm  reared  boy  with  many  years’  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  teacher  and  research 
worker  in  soils  and  fertilizers  in  sev¬ 
eral  leading  experiment  stations. 

ODAY  much  is  being  said  and 
written  about  synthetic  nitro¬ 
genous  fertilizers,  and  farmers 
are  asking  many  questions  about  the 
use  of  these  new  materials.  How¬ 
ever,  before  referring  to  this  ques¬ 
tion,  it  may  be  well  to  review  briefly 
other  sources  of  this  important  ele¬ 
ment.  Nitrogen  is  one  of  the  gases 
of  the  atmosphere  and  on  its  pres¬ 
ence  man’s  life  depends.  Likewise 
it  is  an  important  plant  food  con¬ 
stituent,  and  without  it  there  could 
be  no  plant  life.  It  is  the  element 
which  especially  stimulates  leaf  and 
stem  growth  and  gives  the  plant  a 


By  A.  W.  BLAIR 

Soil  Chemist — New  Jersey  Experiment  Station 

healthy  green  appearance  and  thus  contributes 
very  largely  to  the  beauty  of  the  world  about  us. 
With  a  deficient  supply  of  nitrogen  the  growing 
plant  loafs  on  the  job  and  eventually  the  leaves 
begin  to  turn  yellow  and  growth  practically 
ceases.  Nitrogen-starved  corn  may  easily  be  de¬ 
tected  by  the  small  growth  and  yellow  stunted 
appearance.  Nitrogen-starved  grain  is  thin  and 
short  with  narrow  leaves  and  small  heads.  For 
leafy  plants  much  nitrogen  is  required,  but  for 
grains  and  certain  fruits  an  overdose  may  result 


in  heavy  leaf  and  stem  growth  at  the  sacrifice 
of  grain  or  fruit.  ^ 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  are  living 
in  an  ocean  of  nitrogen,  it  is  the  most  expensive 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  elusive  of  the 
three  plant  food  constituents  furnished  in  fer¬ 
tilizers.  This  in  part  accounts  for  the  great  in¬ 
terest  that  farmers  and  students  of  soil  prob¬ 
lems  are  taking  in  this  subject.  As  a  major 
constituent  of  the  air,  about  t,6,ooo  tons  of  nitro¬ 
gen  gas  rests  over  every  acre  of  land  whether  it 
be  farm  land  or  city  lot ;  but  this  nitrogen  is  free, 
at  liberty  to  roam  as  it  will,  until  some  power 
harnesses  it  or  “fixes”  it  so  that  the  farmer  can 
handle  it  and  use  it  for  his  crop. 
Oxygen  gas,  the  other  important 
constituent  of  the  air,  is  easily 
harnessed  or  made  to  unite  with 
other  elements  to  form  chemical 
compounds.  If  one  leaves  a  new 
knife  lying  on  the  ground  overnight 
he  will  probably  find  the  blade 
stained  when  he  picks  it  up  the  next 
morning.  The  blade  has  rusted,  we 
say.  The  oxygen  of  the  air  has 
united  with  the  metal  to  form  a  new 
compound  oxide  of  iron;  the  oxygen 
has  been  fixed. 

Not  so  with  nitrogen;  it  is  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  obstinate  element.  It  al¬ 
most  refuses  to  obey  when  the  scien¬ 
tist  undertakes  to  catch  it  and  link  it 
up  with  another  element  so  that  it 
may  be  handled.  By  using  very 
drastic  methods  he  has  at  last  con¬ 
quered  the  unruly  element,  but  this 
is  a  later  story.  Through  natural 
{Continued  on  Page  6) 


Plot  13A  (left)  shows  the  results  from  a  deficient  supply  of  nitrogen; 
12A  (right)  from  an  abundant  supply  of  nitrogen. 


The  Future  of  the  Dairy  Business 


Leaders  from  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  New  England  Heard  From 


Delivering  milk  to  a  shipping  station.  At  present  a  little  over  half 
of  New  York  State’s  annual  milk  production  is  used  as  fluid  milk 
and  cream. 


Editor’s  Note — Last  week  we  printed  the  first 
section  of  one  of  the  most  important  reviews  of 
the  dairy  situation  that  has  been  printed  m  any 
magazine.  There  follows  on  this  page  more  let¬ 
ters  on  the  future  of  the  dairy  industry  from 
leaders  and  experts  in  New  England,  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania. 

*  *  * 

Uniformity  of  Milk  Ordinances 
Most  Needed 

By  E.  J.  Perry,  Extension  Specialist, 

N.  J.  State  Agricultural  College 
DO  not  believe  there  is  likely  to  be  a  sudden 
slowing  up  of  consumption  of  dairy  products 
in  this  country.  It  is  probably  well  that  there 
are  not  now  large  holdings  of  manufactured 
dairy  products  in  storage.  This  condition  tends 


to  encourage  the  producers  to 
go  ahead  with  confidence  in 
the  future.  As  to  future 
prices  for  dairy  products,  it  is 
my  belief  that  prices  near  to 
those  prevailing  at  present 
will  obtain  for  the  years  im¬ 
mediately  ahead,  perhaps  five 
years  or  even  more.  This  is 
assuming  of  course  that  gen¬ 
eral  economic  conditions  will 
continue  to  be  fairly  satisfac¬ 
tory,  as  they  are  today. 

There  seems  to  be  evidence 
of  increasing  stability  in  the 
dairy  business.  The  per  cap¬ 
ita  consumption  of  milk  and 
its  products  has  increased 
markedly  in 
the  past  few 
years.  Since 
1917  milk 

consumption  has  jumped 
from  42.4  gallons  to  55.3; 
butter  from  14.6  lbs.  to 
17.8  lbs.;  cheese  from  2.89 
lbs.  to  4.36  lbs. ;  condensed 
and  evaporated  milk  from 
10.4  lbs.  to  14.3  lbs.  and  since 
1909  ice  cream  has  risen  from 
1.04  gallons  to  2.77  gallons 
per  person.  The  schools  and 
colleges,  doctors  and  nurses 
are  emphasizing  anew  the 
value  of  milk  in  the  human 
dietary. 

Fences  have  been  encour¬ 
aging  for  several  years.  The 
average  yearly  retail  price  for 
Grade  B  milk  'in  New  York 


City  has  not  dropped  below  15c  per  qt  since  1920. 
Butter  which  dominates  the  dairy  market  has  not 
had  a  lower  yearly  average  to  the  producer  than 
25. ic  since  1912.  It  reached  its  peak  of.  54.3c  in 
1920.  The  average  wholesale  price  for  92  score 
butter  in  New  York  City  in  1927  was  47c.  To¬ 
day  the  metropolis  price  is  49c.  I  believe  that 
with  our  present  federal  reserve  system,  restrict¬ 
ed  immigration,  prohibition,  the  present  road 
building  system  and  the  construction  of  other 
public  and  private  work,  that  the  economic  status 
of  the  country  is  fairly  sound.  This  means  that 
the  city  and  town  people  composing  two  thirds 
of  the  entire  population  of  the  country  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  buy  considerable  quantities  of  milk  and 
its  related  products.  Certainly  there  is  a 
good  future  for  the  progressive  young 
f  Continued  on  Page  8) 


The  whole  milk  and  table  cream  requirements  of  New  York  City 
have  been  increasing  at  the  rate  of  about  5  per  cent  annually.  With 
no  increase  in  the  number  of  cows  in  the  New  York  milk  shed,  less 
milk  has  been  available  locally  for  manufactured  dairy  products. 
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Our  Advertisers  Guaranteed 

The  American  Agriculturist  accepts  only  advertising 
which  it  believes  to  be  thoroughly  honest. 

We  positively  guarantee  to  our  readers  fair  and 
honest  treatment  in  -dealing  with  our  advertisers. 

We  guarantee  to  refund  the  price  of  goods  pur¬ 
chased  by  our  subscribers  from  any  advertiser  who 
fails  to  make  good  when  the  article  purchased  is  found 
not  to  be  as  advertised. 

To  benefit  by  this  guarantee  subscribers  must  say: 

I  saw  your  ad  in  the  American  Agriculturist’-’  when 
ordering  from  our  advertisers. 


Correspondence  for  editorial,  advertising  or  sub¬ 

scription  departments  may  be  addressed  to  either 

10  N.  Cherry  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  or 
461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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three  years  for  $2,  five  years  for  $3.  Canadian  and 
foreign,  $2  a  year. 
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A  Thought  for  the  Week~~^ 

"‘He  has  achieved  success  who  has  lived  long, 
laughed  often,  and  loved  much;  who  has  gained  the 
trust  of  pure  women,  the  respect  of  intelligent  men, 
the  love  of  little  children;  who  has  filled  his  niche, 
and  accomplished  his  task;  who  has  left  the  world 
better  than  he  found  it,  whether  by  an  improved 
poppy,  a  perfect  poem,  or  a  rescued  soul;  who  has 
never  lacked  appreciation  of  earth’s  beauty  nor 
failed  to  express  it;  who  has  always  looked  for  the 
best  in  others  and  given  the  best  he  had;  whose  life 
was  an  inspiration;  whose  memory  a  benediction." 


Farm  Prices  This  Year 

IF  you  live  here  in  the  East  and  depend  on  po¬ 
tatoes,  grain,  or  hay,  for  most  of  your  living, 
you  are  certainly  out  of  luck  this  year  for  these 
products  are  very  cheap. 

Hay  is  selling  for  a  little  more  .than  usual,  but 
do  not  let  this  lead  you  into  believing  that  the 
hay  market  in  the  future  holds  out  any  hope. 

The  less  said  about  potato  prices  the  better. 
We  cannot  help  recalling,  however,  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government,  all  of  the  State  Departments 
of  Agriculture,  the  Agricultural  Colleges  and  the 
farm  press,  warned  farmers  against  overplanting 
of  potatoes  this  year.  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  was  very  insistent  on  this  point  and  em¬ 
phasized  it  several  times  last  winter  and  spring. 
We  may  as  well  conclude,  also,  that  grain  farm¬ 
ing  in  the  East  is  no  longer  a  profitable  enter¬ 
prise  and  lay  plans  for  changing  our  farm  pro¬ 
gram  to  something  else. 

Now  to  look  at  the  brighter  side  of  the  picture, 
if  you  depend  upon  chickens,  butter,  milk,  cows, 
beef  cattle,  veal  calves,  sheep,  lambs  and  wool, 
you  have  had  a  good  season  for  all  of  these  are 
selling  at  prices  higher  than  the  general  index  of 
the  cost  of  living.  Farmers  who  depend  pri¬ 
marily  on  these  products  are  prospering. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics  of  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  farm  prices  in  the  United  States, 
rose  from  138  in  February  to  153  in  May  and 
then  it  slipped  back  to  146  for  September.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  the  index  of  farmers’  prices  al¬ 
most  always  declines  in  the  fall  when  the  pro¬ 
ducts  are  in  the  farmers’  hands  and  then  usually 
rises  again  in  the  winter  after  most  of  these 
products  have  passed  from  the  farmers’  to  the 
dealers’  hands. 

Owing  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  the  East  is  a 
great  dairy,  poultry  and  truck  country,  the  farm¬ 
er’s  index  or  average  prices  for  his  products  is 
always  higher  here  than  the  general  level  for  the 


whole  United  States,  The  index  number  for 
New  York  farm  prices  is  152  as  compared  with 
146  for  the  nation. 

It  is  encouraging  to  both  dairymen  and  poul- 
trymen  that  the  prices  of  feeds  in  September  are 
uniformly  below  those  prevailing  last  spring. 
Since  that  time  the  index  prices  of  cotton  seed 
meal  declined  69  points.  Ground  oats  52,  stand¬ 
ard  middlings  5i>  wheat  bran  and  white  hominy 
42.  The  index  number  of  a  dairy  ration  de¬ 
clined  35  points  and  the  poultry  ration  31  points. 
The  September  index  number  of  the  dairy  ration 
of  138  is  below  the  index  number  of  the  New 
York  farm  price  of  milk  which  is  177,  or  butter 
at  170,  or  veal  calves  at  166. 

The  September  index  number  of  the  prices  of 
poultry  ration  which  is  135,  is  also  below  the  in¬ 
dex  number  of  farm  prices  of  chickens  171,  and 
eggs  159. 

Both  dairymen  and  poultrynien  who  have  the 
right  kind  of  stock  and  who  are  efficient  feeders 
should  have  a  prosperous  winter. 


How  a  Gasoline  Tax  Reduces 
Road  Taxes 


American  agriculturist  has  con¬ 
stantly  maintained  that  a  gasoline  tax  with 
the  proceeds  appropriated  properly  back  to 
the  localities  to  build  roads  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  farmers  in  reducing  their  local  road 
taxes.  In  proof  of  this,  we  have  just  had  a 
statement  showing  that  the  taxpayers  of  Queen 
Anne’s  County  in  Maryland  have  just  been 
saved  the  sum  of  $31,000  in  road  building  costs 
during  1928. 

Heretofore,  Queen  Anne’s  County’s  annual 
appropriation  for  building  hard  surface  high¬ 
ways  has  been  $88,000.  Of  this  amount,  $44,000 
was  provided  from  state  and  federal  funds  and 
the  remainder  was  paid  one-half  from  the  state 
and  one-half  by  the  sale  of  county  road  bonds. 
As  a  result.  Queen  .Anne’s  County’s  annual  sale 
of  bonds  has  aggregated  about  $22,000.  This 
year  the  amount  is  entirely  wiped  out  and  instead 
of  the  $44,000  raised  from  state  and  county 
sources,  Queen  Anne’s  will  receive  $53,000  from 
the  gasoline  tax  receipts. 

Every  farmer  of  New  York,  which  .by  the  way, 
is  about  the  only  state  left  without  a  gasoline 
tax,  should  insist  upon  a  tax  law  this  year  with 
the  provision  that  the  returns  go  back  to  the 
localities. 


War  Against  Fake  Advertising 


Representatives  of  6,000  American 

publications  met  with  members  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  in  New  York  Citv 
on  October  9  to  make  war  against  fraudulent 
advertisers.  American  Agriculturist  was 
represented. 

A.  A.  has  taken  the  lead  for  years  in  keeping 
all  questionable  advertising  out  of  our  columns. 
We  are  one  of  the  few  publications  that  guaran¬ 
tee  their  advertisements.  If  some  advertising 
slips  in  in  spite  of  our  investigation,  the  sub¬ 
scriber  is  protected  by  our  guarantee. 

We  are  glad  to  see  more  and  more  magazines 
and  newspapers  go  after  the  fake  advertisers. 
Advertising  has  come  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
businesses  of  the  world.  The  keenest  and  ablest 
men  and  many  of  the  best  writers  are  engaged 
in  the  business,  with  the  result  that  advertise¬ 
ments  are  very  interestingly  written  and  illus¬ 
trated  and  are  read  for  the  information  they 
contain.  Advertising  increases  sales  of  good 
products  and  this  increased  volume  makes  it 
easier  for  the  manufacturer  to  keep  down  prices 
to  the  consumer. 

The  only  fly  in  the  ointment  of  the  reputable 
advertiser  and  of  the  consumer  is  the  man  or 
concern  which  puts  the  whole  business  into  dis¬ 
repute  by  misleading  and  false  advertising  in  un¬ 
worthy  magazines  and  papers.  There  is  less 
of  this  than  there  used  to  be  and  good  publi¬ 
cations  are  determined,  that  there  is  going  to  be 


less_  still,  as  evidenced  by  their  united  stand 
against  such  advertising  at  their  recent  meeting 
with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 


Public  Schools  in  Europe  and  America 

AS  our  readers  know  who  read  Dr.  C.  E. 
Ladds  interesting  story  in  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  of  farm  people  and  farm  life  in 
Old  England,  he  with  his  family  has  been  living 
in  Europe  during  the  past  summer  and  traveled 
extensively  through  several  European  countries. 
In  a  recent  ride  with  him  through  two  New  York 
counties  and  through  many  small  villages  in  these 
counties.  Dr.  Ladd  made  the  statement  that  one 
of  the  chief  outstanding  differences  between 
Europe  and  America  is  our  schools.  In  Europe 
the  public  school  is  hard  to  find.  When  it  exists 
at  all,  it  is  usually  in  some  poor,  dilapidated 
building  on  a  back  street.  “But  go  into  any 
American  village  or  city,”  said  Dr.  Ladd,  “and 
find  the  biggest,  most  modern  and  finest  building 
in  the  whole  town  or  city,  and  almost  every  time 
it  will  be  the  public  school.” 

The  free  education  of  our  people  has  always 
been  a  fundamental  American  principle.  The 
early  colonists  first  built  roofs  over  their  heads, 
then  the  church,  and  then  the  public  school. 
Probably  no  other  institution  has  done  as  much 
for  democracy  as  the  schools.  Probably  nothing 
else  has  been  as  much  responsible  for  raising 
the  great  mass  of  our  people  above  the  levels 
of  European  peasantry. 

To  be  sure,  all  of  this  education  costs,  and 
costs  heavily.  Its  support  is  a  heavy  burden  on 
the  people^  and  because  of  the  inequalities  and 
injustices  in  tax  assessment  and  collection  the 
burden  of  school  taxes  has  been  especially  hard 
on  farm  people.  Yet  who  would  give  them  up? 
Who  is  there  who  does  not  realize  that  taxes 
for  school  purposes  rightly  spent  are  the  greatest 
investment  that  we  can  make  in  the  future  of 
America? 


What  Is  Ozone? 


WHAT  country  dweller  has  not  noticed  the 
elusive  but  delicious  and  exhilarating  odor 
in  the  air  immediately  following  a  thunder 
storm.  It  is  caused  by  ozone,  a  gas  of  powerful 
odor  when  concentrated  but  pleasant  and  refresh¬ 
ing  in  great  dilution.  It  is  made  by  high  tension 
electrical  discharge  on  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and 
machines  are  now  available  which  can  manufac¬ 
ture  ozone  on  a  large  commercial  scale. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  this  gas  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  used  commercially  to  revitalize 
stale  air  and  to  make  it  fresh  in  such  places  as 
department  stores,  libraries,  etc.  In  storage 
plants  it  can  be  used  so  to  purify  the  air  that  the 
odor  of  bad  eggs  or  fruit  or  other  products  can- 
mot  have  an  unfavorable  influence  on  the  sur¬ 
rounding  good  products. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

I’LL  guarantee  that  it  was  a  woman  who  said 
that  “the  way  to  a  man’s  heart  was  through 
his  stomach.”  Certainly  the  ladies  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  the  cruel  and  misleading  im¬ 
pression  around  that  the  men  are  the  ones  who 
do  all  the  heavy  work  at  the  table.  Just  between 
us  men,  I  think  such  stories  are  the  ladies’  smoke 
screen  to  direct  attention  away  from  themselves 
when  they  go  into  action  at  the  table.  Here  is 
one  of  these  stories  just  received  from  a  lady 
member  of  the  A, A.  family: 

The  party  dinner  was  over  and  the  hostess 
asked  the  smallest  boy  to  say  grace. 

“What’s  that?”  asked  the  little  boy. 

“Why,  don’t  you  know?”  asked  the  surprised 
hostess. 

“What  does  your  father  say  when  he  has  had 
a  good  dinner  ?” 

The  little  boy  scratched  his  head  a  moment  and 
then  answered,  “He  rubs  his  chest  and  tummy 
and  says,  ‘Dad  is  himself  again !’  ” 
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A  Page  From  an  Old  Day  Book 

What  Our  Fathers  Bought  and  Sold  in  ‘'The  Good  Old  Days" 
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I !  Shibley,  a  gallon  of  rum  and  a  half 
gallon  of  molasses,  and  charge  ’em”. 
“A’right  George — and  how’s  the  loggin’ 
cornin’  nigh  Bear  Swamp?” 

Such  an  order  and  like  answer  was  common 
in  ’35  when  Shibley  kept  store  on  the  turnpike 
in  the  village  of  Carlisle,  in  the  County  of 
Schoharie,  and  the  State  of  New  York. 

At  any  odds  we  can  say  so;  for  Shibley  is 
dead  and  George  is  dead;  and  the  rum  barrel 
is  dry  and  the  staves  long  since  parted.  The 
old  store,  built  in  1797,  still  stands,  now  occupied 
by  one  of  Scotch  descent,  Ralph  Brown  by  name, 
who  keeps  no  rum.  The  store  bears  no  testi¬ 
mony  and  tells  no  tales  but  Shibley’s  daybook 
tells  all  and  more  than  I  shall  here  quote. 

The  first  date  is  August  7,  1835.  Jeremiah 
Carr  is  charged  with  one  gallon  of  molasses — 
4  shillings,  and  yds.  tow  cloth — 2  shillings 
and  6  pence.  Page  after  page  of  entries  follow, 
every  word  and  figure  in  ink.  If  the  spelling  is 
doubtful  at  times — as  in  the  entry  “Shingles  to 
civer  the  school  house”— the  charges  are  clear. 
Practically  all  prices  are  expressed  in  shillings 
and  pence.  Twelve  pence  make  a  shilling  and  a 
shilling  has  the  value  of  12^2  cents. 

While  the  jolly  old  tar  of  the  high  seas  sang 
“Heigho,  and  a  bottle  of  rum”,  the  land-lubber 
farmer  took  a  gallon  to  the  hay  field  and  per¬ 
formed  miracles  of  endurance.  On  Monday 
(there  may  be  no  significance  in  that  day  of  the 
week)  August  31,  1835,  Shibley,  the  storekeeper 
aforesaid,  had  a  goodly  number  of.  customers 
with  charge  accounts.  No  less  than  six  of  them 
on  that  day  ran  in  debt  for  spirits  to  carry  them 
over  the  week.  Thus  they  bought :  S.B.,  i  gal¬ 
lon  molasses,  3  pounds  sugar  and  i  gallon  of 
whiskey;  B.C.,  i  gallon  of  brandy  and  2  gallons 
of  whiskey;  G.  H.,  ^2  gallon  tar  and  ^  gallon 
whiskey;  P.  J.  C.,  2  gallons  whiske}^  L.  B.,  3/^ 
gallon  molasses  and  i  gallon  of  rum;  G.  U.,  i 
pound  cotton  yarn  and  3  gallons  of  rum. 

Of  the  five  varieties  of  spirituous  liquors  kept 
and  dispensed  by  Shjbley  from  his  well  stocked 
store,  port  wine  was  the  aristocrat  in  price. 
This  sold  for  24  shillings  per  gallon.  Rum  was 
4  shillings,  gin  5  shillings,  wine  the  same  price, 
and  brandy  brought  10  shillings  for  four  quarts. 

Cigars  and  cigarettes  were  unknown  but  snuff 
was  available  at  3  shillings  per  pound.  Plug  to¬ 
bacco  could  be  had  for  i  ;6  and  a  paper  of  "smok¬ 
ing”  for  6  pence.  Clay  pipes  (or  might  they  have 
been  cob?)  were  sold  for  6  pence  the  dozen. 

The  store  shelves  were  well  filled  with  a  rea¬ 
sonable  variety  of  cloths  which  sold  by  the  yard 
as  follows:  Tow. 2:0;  cambric  1:0;  calico  1:0; 
bleached  sheeting  i  :2 ;  mole¬ 
skin  4  :6 ;  velvet  5  :o ;  linen  2  :o ; 

Sicasian  3  ;o ;  buckram  1 13  ; 
drilling  i  :4 ;  red  flannel  i  :g ; 
green  flannel  2 13  ;  shirting  i  :2  ; 
and  blue  broadcloth  26:0. 

Items  of  groceries  appear 
frequently.  Some  things  were 
much  higher  and  some  much 
lower  than  those  of  today.  Tea 
was  6  shillings  and  sugar  10 
pence.  Coff  ee  was  i  :3 ;  mo¬ 
lasses  sold  for  3  :6  per  gallon. 

Rice  was  5  pence  per  pound, 
and  codfish  4.  Raisins  could 
also  be  obtained  for  4  pence  1 
pound. 

An  elementary  spelling  book 
cost  one  shilling.  A  corn  broom 
was  charged  at  2  :6 ;  and  a  grass 
scythe  at  8  :o.  Epsom  salts 
were  to  be  had  at  a  shilling  a 
pound.  Lamp  oil  was  5  shill¬ 
ings  per  gallon  and  candle  wick- 
ing  2  :o  per  pound.  A  pair  of 
galluses  (visible  suspenders) 
brought  a  shilling  and  were 
probably  worth  the  price.  Socks 


By  RAY  F.  POLLARD 
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were  3  :o.  A  pair  of  gloves  could  be  had  for  2 :6. 
But  a  red  silk  handkerchief  set  its  owner  back 
7  shillings. 

A  paper  of  pins  (might  have  been  safeties) 
cost  1 :2  and  a  spool  of  Italian  silk  5  pence. 

Shibley  took  in  some  farm  produce  at  these 
prices:  Hay  $5.50  per  ton,  eggs  10  pence  per 
dozen,  butter  i  shilling  per  pound.  And  when 
a  gin  barrel  was  empty  he  sold  it  for  6  shillings. 

A  study  of  the  names  of  the  customers  seems 
to  indicate  that  the  mothers  of  a  century  ago 
read  the  Bible  and  found  the  given  names  satis¬ 
factory  for  their  sons.  Jeremiah,  Benjamin, 
Jacob  and  James ;  David,  Peter,  John  and  Daniel ; 
Joseph,  Andrew,  Calvin  and  Martin ;  these  are 
found  m-ost  commonly  on  the  many  pages  of  the 
old  daybook.  Of  surnames  there  are  many, 
some  German,  some  Dutch,  and  others  of  Scotch, 
English  and  Irish  beginning.  Many  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  are  still  in  use  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Shibley’s  store :  Bassett,  Becker,  Brown,  Burnap, 


Brumaghim,  Carr,  Chambers,  Collins,  Crosby, 
Freeman,  Grosvenor,  Hemstreet,  Kniskern,  Mc¬ 
Gee,  McNeill,  Mickle,  Ottman,  Osterhout,  Os- 
trom,  Safford,  Snyder,  Tillapaugh,  Vedder, 
Wadsworth  and  Youngs. 

The  row  of  rum  barrels  has  disappeared  from 
the  country  store,  and  in  many  cases  the  store 
itself  has  given  way.  The  turnpike  tavern  has 
played  its  act  and  the  curtain  has  rolled  down. 

I  have  been  talking  with  a  man  who  once 
worked  in  a  drug  store  and  who  dispensed  liquor 
in  wholesale  quantities,  particularly  at  hop  pick¬ 
ing  time  and  during  the  County  Fair.  He  re¬ 
marked  that  in  those  days  the  drinkers’  wives 
got  little  or  none  of  the  cash  income  for  labor 
or  produce.  He  further  expressed  a  majority 
opinion  that  these  present  days  of  1928  are  much 
better  than  the  “rum  days”  of  the  early  times. 
Now  children  are  better  clothed,  better  fed,  bet¬ 
ter  educated. 

The  thrifty  farmer  no  longer  calls  for  “a  gal¬ 
lon  of  rum”.  Instead,  after  trading,  he  is  quite 
likely  to  add  a  sum  to  his  bank  account.  And 
that  is  industrial  progress. 


The  Farmer  and  the  Trespass  Problem 


Editors’  Note — The  following  address  was 
broadcast  by  E.  R.  Eastman,  editor  of  American 
Agriculturist,  from  the  General  Electric  sta¬ 
tion,  WGY,  at  Schenectady  on  the  farm  program 
on  the  evening  of  November  8th.  The  subject 
of  trespassing  is  becoming  so  great  a  problem 
with  farmers  that  we  thought  you  would  be  in¬ 
terested  in  reading  this  article  also  in  American 
Agriculturist. 
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N  the  old  days  there  was  no  trespass  problem. 
Land  was  cheap  and  plentiful,  almost  to  be 
had  for  the  asking.  Much  of  it  was  covered 
with  virgin  forests,  stretching  on  and  on  to 
the  horizon  and  these  forests  were  filled  with 
every  kind  and  description  of  game.  Every 
stream  was  a  fisherman’s  paradise  and  wild  nuts 
and  berries  were  to  be  had  in  great  quantities 
for  the  gathering.  All  of  these  bountiful  sup¬ 
plies  from  nature’s,  larder  gave  people  the  feeling 
of  common  ownership.  Everybody  helped  them¬ 
selves  to  the  products  of  the  land  and  the  forests 
and  no  one  objected. 

But  today  we  have  come  to  the  time  when  all 
of  these  early  conditions  have  changed,  while 
unfortunately,  the  feeling  of  common  ownership 
of  the  products  of  the  soil  and  of  the  forests 
still  continues.  We  have  always  helped  our- 


This  team  is  owned  by  Mr.  Guy  E.  Hersey  of  New  Hampshire,  one  of  the  few  re¬ 
maining  farmers  who  still  believes  in  the  farm  power  of  our  grandfathers  Be  sure  to 
read  “A  Page  from  An  Old  Day-Book"  on  this  page. 


selves  to  nature’s  plenty  no  matter  where  we 
found  it  and  some  still  do  not  understand  that 
they  cannot  continue  to  do  so. 

The  automobile,  that  blessing  of  modern  life 
which  enables  the  cliff  dwellers  of  the  brick  and 
mortar  cities  to  get  out  so  quickly  into  God’s 
sunshine,  has  at  the  same  time  intensified  and 
aggravated  the  trespass  problem.  Some  of  these 
folks  fill  their  cars  with  any  product  that  they 
can  find.  They  steal  in  total  every  year,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  bushels  of  fruit  and  vegetables  of  all 
kinds.  They  uproot  and  carry  away  fine  shrubs 
and  small  trees,  pick  the  blossoms  from  the  fruit 
trees  and  add  insult  to  injury  by  destroying  the 
beauty  of  the  landscape  by  scattering  papers  and 
picnic  debris  everywhere  they  go. 

Then  there  is  the  trouble  that  has  come  from 
careless,  irresponsible  or  reckless  hunters  and 
fishermen ;  sportsmen  in  name,  but  not  in  deed. 
Some  of  these  carry  pliers  with  which  to  clip 
the  farmer’s  wire  fences  so  that  they  can  the 
more  easily  walk  through.  The  fences  are 
broken  down,  gates  are  left  open  for  cattle  to 
escape  and  paths  are  trampled  through  the  grow¬ 
ing  crops.  In  many  cases  the  farmer’s  stock  is 
injured  or  killed  by  careless  or  malicious  shooting. 

Still  another  complication  of  the  trespass  or 
conservation  problem  is  caused  by  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  wild  game  by  the 
State.  This  policy  increases 
the  game  which  feeds  on  crops 
and  vegetables.  The  farmer 
does  not  object  to  a  few  pheas¬ 
ants  or  rabbits  in  his  fields,  but 
there  should  be  more  regula¬ 
tion  some  way  to  keep  them 
from  becoming  a  real  burden. 
Time  was  when  the  State  paid 
a  bounty  for  killing  bears,  but 
today  the  bear  is  protected  by 
law,  with  the  result  that  in  the 
more  mountainous  sections, 
farmers  are  suffering  losses 
from  bears  of  their  sheep  and 
young  cattle. 

How .  long  do  you  suppose 
that  you  who  live  in  the  city, 
would  stand  for  it  if  the  sit¬ 
uation  were  reversed?  Sup¬ 
pose  for  example,  that  some 
farmers  came  into  the  yards  of 
city  homes  without  bothering 
to  ask  permission  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  camp  there  and  to 
steal  flowers  and  break  off  the 
{Continued  on  Page  7) 
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Prepared  as  carefully 
as  the  food  you  eat 


for 
more 
eggs 
per  hen 


In  clean,  sanitary,  government-inspected  slaughter  houses 
—home  of  one  of  the  world’s  largest  producers  of  meat — 
Swift’s  Meat  and  Bone  Scraps  are  prepared. 

An  almost  unlimited  supply  of  fresh  meat  and  finest 
modern  machinery  enable  Swift  &  Company  to  maintain 
uniform  high  quality  in  this  indispensable  supplement. 

Speed  up  your  egg  production,  as  successful  poultrjnnen 
do!  Use  Swift’s  Meat  and  Bone  Scraps — clean,  sweet,  appe¬ 
tizing,  easy  to  handle.  Highly  concentrated — quickly 
supplying  the  animal  protein  that  brings  large  egg  produc¬ 
tion  and  fast  growth. 

You  can  obtain  Swift’s  Meat  and  Bone  Scraps  from  your 
local  feed  dealer.  If  you  don’t  know  his  name,  write  Swift 
&  Company,  Feed  Dept.,  and  address  the  office  nearest  you; 


Chicago,  Ill. 

Kansas  City,  Kan. 
South  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Ft.  Worth,  Texas 
Denver,  Colo. 

South  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


South  Omaha,  Neb. 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 
North  Portland,  Ore. 

Moultrie,  Ga. 

National  Stock  Yards,  Ill. 
Harrison  Station,  Newark.N.  J. 


SWIFT’S 


yieat 


AND 
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The 

Old  Reliable  Reg  y,  s.  Pat.  off.j 

Brown’s  Beach  Jacket 

It  fits  snugly,  yet  binds  nowhere.  Af¬ 
fords  absolute  protection  against 
wind  and  cold.  Is  made  of  double 
hard-twisted  yarn,  wool-fleece  lining, 
knitted  by  a  special  process,  which 
makes  a  cloth  that  cannot  ravel  and 
will  stand  the  hardest  wear.  Three 
styles — coat  with  or  without  collar, 
and  vest. 

Ask  your  dealer 

BROWN’S  BEACH  JACKET  CO., 
Worcester,  Massachusetts 

- - J 


^one  Scraps 


Hotel 

MEXnOPOlB 

CINCIKNAn.  OHIO 

Offers,  you  400  com¬ 
fortable  rooms, 
most  of 
them  with 
bath  or 
shower, 
electri c 
fan,  circu¬ 
lating  ice- 
water  and 
everything  you  expect  in  a 
really  fine  hotel. 

The  location  is  convenient, — 
one  block  from  Interstate 
Bus  Terminal — post  office — 
theatres — shopping  and  busi¬ 
ness  center. 

Rates :  $2.50  with  shower ; 

$3.00  to  $5.00  with  tub  and 
shower. 

Convenient  Garage  Service 

George  W.  Martin, 

Managing  Director 
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MAKE  MONEY 

Pullinff  stumps  for  yourself 
and  others  with“Hercules'' 
— the  fastest,  easiest  op¬ 
erating  stump  puller  made. 
Horse  or  hand  power.  Easy 
terms — $tO  Down. 


Cheapest  Way 
to  Full  Stumps 


'rite  Quick  for  Agent's  Offer 

Big:  profits  with  easy  work  for  you 
in  my  new  speciai  agent’s  offer. 
Aiso  get  my  new  big  catalog — free. 

HERCULES  MFC.  CO. 

II23-29th  St.,  Centerville,  Iowa 


1  Clark  Cutaway”  Bush  and 
Bog  Plow  an  1  Harrow.  No  tool 
like  it  for  disking  and  plowing 
CDtover  wood  lots,  bogs,  bard  baked 
lapd  — any  difficxilt  tillasre  job.  Fitted 
With  eigrbt  24-incb  extra  heavy  disks 
of  cutlery  steel,  heat  treated  and 
forged  shar^  ^nd  post^  for  FREE 
BOOK*  ^*The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage*** 
Complete. catalotr  included.  >  > 

THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.' 
6r  Main  St.pHigganunif  Conn. 
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Will  It  Pay  to  Store  Cabbage? 

By  M.  C.  BURRITT 


The  topic  of  most 
interest  to  those 
who  have  cabbage  to  sell  is  the  market 
for  this  crop  and  its  present  behavior. 
From  a  high  point  of  thirty-five  dollars 
per  ton  in  early  October  the  market 
has  steadily  sagged  to 
less  than  twenty  dol¬ 
lars  per  ton  the  first 
week  in  November. 
The  principal  reason 
for  this  falling  price 
seems  to  be  continued 
heavy  loading — ap¬ 
parently  a  rush  to 
get  the  high  price. 
Warm  weather  has 
also  contributed  to 
M.  C.  Burritt  the  fall  in  price  by 
limiting  demand.  Although  good  rains 
in  late  October  have  probably  increas¬ 
ed  the  yield  slightly,  the  acreage  and 
stand  are  so  poor  that  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  the  total  yield  can  have  been  ma¬ 
terially  increased.  Cuttings  so  far 
substantiate  previous  estimates  of  low 
yields. 

Shipments  Light  from  New  York 

Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  have  both 
been  very  heavy  shippers  throughout 
October,  sending  out  fifty  per  cent 
more  cabbage  to  date  than  at  the  same 
time  last  year.  Together  they  hav^ 
shipped  just  4500  cars  against  3159 
cars  at  the  close  of  October  1927.  On 
the  other  hand  New  York  has  shipped 
less  than  half  as  much  as  last  year  or 
2483  compared  with  5561  cars.  The 
total  weekly  movement  from  all  states 
has  been  practically  the  same  as  in 
1927.  The  last  week  in  October  it  was 
a  little  more  than  1300  cars. 

The  question  every  cabbag^  grower 
will  have  to  decide  between  now  and 
November  15  is  whether  to  sell  at  the 
present  price  or  to  store.  Naturally 
this  depends  on  the  probable  future 
price.  Will  it  be  lower  or  higher  and 
how  much.  We  can  probably  dismiss 
the  suggestion  that  the  price  out  of 
storage  before  the  southern  crop  comes 
in  will  be  materially  less.  It  will  prob¬ 
ably  rise  again  after  the  freeze,  but  it 
will  have  to  go  to  nearly  thirty  dollars 
to  equal  the  twenty  dollar  price  from 
the  field.  Shrinkage  will  be  10  to  15 
per  cent  even  in  December,  storage 
three  dollars  and  extra  handling  three 
to  five  dollars  per  ton.  So  thirty  dol¬ 
lars  out  of  storage  would  make  no 
gain  taut  merely  cover  additional  costs. 

The  safest  estimate  is  not  to  expect 
more  than  thirty  dollars  out  of  storage. 
But  small  crop  years  with  high  fall 
prices  have  been  shown  by  Professor 
Misner  of  Cornell  to  be  more  likely  to 
show  “notable  increases  from  Novem¬ 
ber  to  January,  (see  Cornell  Bulletin 
No.  443)  than  large  crop  years.  Un¬ 
der  present  conditions  it  seems  to  be 
that  the  chances  of  a  price  of  more 
than  thirty  dollars  per  ton  for  Danish 
cabbage  before  February  first  are  at 
least  50-50.  I  therefore  plan  to  store 
about  fifty  per  cent  of  my  crop. 

Potato  Prices  Discouraging 
The  potato  price  is  most  depressing 
to  potato  growers.  Many  growers  are 
not  able  to  get  more  than  forty  cents 
per  bushel  from  the  field.  Truckers 
are  paying  as  high  „as  70  cents  per 
bushel  in  some  sections.  I  have  pur¬ 
chased  my  winter’s  supply  at  65  cents 
which  is  much  cheaper  than  I  can  grow 
them.  The  outlook  is  none  too  good 
as  the  crop  is  apparently  very  large. 

Apple  prices  are  well  maintained 
with  a  slight  tend^ency  to  strengthen. 


Greenings  remain 
about  steady  at  five 
to  five  and  a  quarter  per  barrel.  Bald 
wins  have  increased  from  one  dollar 
forty  to  one  dollar  fifty  per  bushel  and 
four-fifty  per  barrel.  Dry  apples  are 
generally  bringing  one  dollar  per  hun¬ 
dred  for  good  sound  stock. 

The  social  activities  of  farming  com 
munities  held  back  for  a  month  and  more 
on  account  of  the  busy  harvest  season 
are  now  coming  on  in  a  rush  as  usual 
and  almost  every  night  in  November 
is  scheduled  with  something.  It  is  un¬ 
fortunate  that  farm  work  comes  in 
such  periods  of  rush  that  these  social 
affairs  cannot  be  better  distributed 
Every  organization  is  trying  to  catch 
up  all  at  once  with  the  result  that  some 
of  us  get  social  indigestion. — November 
3,  1928. 


The  Story  of  Nitrogen 

{Continued  from  Page  3) 

processes  nitrogen  becomes  fixed  in 
more  or  less  limited,  amounts.  When 
the  lightning  flashes,  exceedingly  small 
amounts  are  fixed  and  finally  brought 
to  the  earth  in  the  rain  waters;  it  is 
fixed  in  nature  when  certain  minute 
organisms  choose  to  live  in  association 
with  legume  plants.  This  we  call  sym¬ 
biotic  fixation,  living  together  with 
mutual  benefit;  it  is  also  fixed  to  a 
limited  extent  by  certain  free-living  or¬ 
ganisms.  Thus  vast  quantities  of  this 
elusive  element,  which  man  cannot 
easily  capture,  is  fixed  in  the  form  of 
organic  matter — plants  and  plant  resi¬ 
dues — and  when  these  decay  in  the  soil 
the  nitrogen  thus  fixed  or  held  becomes 
available  for  other  plants. 

Again  through  natural  processes 
enormous  quantities  have  been  fixed 
and  stored  up  in  deposits  of  nitrate  of 
soda  in  certain  rainless  regions  of 
Chile.  When  this  nitrate  is. mined  and 
purified,  it  is  suitable  for  use  as  a  ni¬ 
trogenous  fertilizer.  It  is  now  nearly 
one  hundred  years  since  it,  was  first 
used  ill  this  way.  From  a  small  ship¬ 
load  sent  to  England  in  1830,  the  out¬ 
put  has  gradually  increased  until  it 
now  amounts  to  more  than  2,000,000 
tons  annually.  Scientists  have  offered 
theories  to  account  for  this  vast  de¬ 
posit  of  nitrate  but  no  single  theory 
thus  far  advanced  enables  us  to  under¬ 
stand  clearly  how  it  all  came  about. 

Another  very  large  source  of  fixed 
nitrogen  is  the  coal  that  is  stored  up 
in  the  earth.  When  coal  is  heated  as 
in  the  manufacture  of  coke,  nitrogen 
is  liberated  in  the  form  of  ammonia 
and  this  may  be  collected  and  easily 
converted  into  sulfate  of  ammonia,  an¬ 
other  valuable  nitrogenous  fertilizer. 

Nitrogen  in  Waste  Materials 

There  are  also  many  waste  and  by¬ 
product  materials  which  contain  fixed 
nitrogen  and  which  may  be  worked 
into  fertilizers  which  supply  nitrogen. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  waste 
materials  from  the  slaughter  houses, 
oil  cakes,  fish  and  leather  wastes,  gar¬ 
bage  tankage,  etc. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  mil¬ 
lions  of  tons  of  nitrogen  are  stored 
in  the  coal  beds,  nitrate  beds,  and  in 
waste  and  by-product  materials,  the 
supply  is  not  inexhaustible.  For  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
scientists  have  been  trying  to  find  some 
economic  method  of  doing  what  nature 
does  so  easily  and  so  quietly,  taut  on 
such  a  vast  scale,  that  is,  fix  or  catch 
the  free  nitrogeh  of  the  air  so  that  it 
may  become  man’s  servant. 

At  last,  however,  the  battle  has  been 
won  and  several  artificial  methods  of 
fixing  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  have  been 
worked  out.  In  a  later  article  these 
methods  will  be  discussed  in  non¬ 
technical  language. 
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branches  of  trees  or  uproot  choice 
shrubs.  How  long  would  it  be  before  the 
city  man  would  call  a  policeman  if 
country  people  entered  his  place  of 
business  and  filled  their  pockets  with 
bis  merchandise?  Yet  how  does  this 
differ  from  filling  cars  with  the  farm¬ 
er’s  fruit  or  vegetables? 

That  the  situation  is  serious  and 
widespread  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  American  Agriculturist  has  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  last  few  years  more  than 
twenty  thousand  letters  from  farmers 
citing  definite  losses  and  complaints 
against  trespassers  and  asking  that 
something  be  done. 

Laws  Alone  Not  a  Remedy 

What  can  be  done?  Will  new  or 
amended  conservation  and  trespass 
laws  help  the  situation?  To  some  ex¬ 
tent,  yes.  There  should  be  laws  for 
example,  granting  indemnities  to  farm¬ 
ers  for  proven  losses  caused  by  wild 
game.  If  the  protected  bears  of  the 
State  kill  the  farmer’s  sheep,  then  the 
State  should  pay  for  the  sheep.  There 
are  numerous  other  details  where  leg¬ 
islation  would  be  of  some  help,  but  on 
the  whole,  it  is  doubtful  if  new  laws 
would  entirely  solve  the  problem.  What 
is  most  needed  is  better  enforcement 
of  the  laws  that  we  already  have.  In 
New  York  State  there  is  now  a  good 
posting  law,  providing  heavy  and  severe 
punishment  or  penalties  for  careless  or 
malicious  destruction  of  property  on 
any  land  whether  posted  or  not.  Some 
farmers  are  suggesting  that  all  tres¬ 
passers  should  have  a  written  permit 
from  land  owners.  I  doubt  whether 
such  a  written  permit  law  would  be 
practical.  -  It  would  be  difficult  to  en¬ 
force  because  a  man  hunting  on  the 
back  end  of  one  farm  is  not  going  to 
stop  to  go  back  to  the  home  of  the 
owner  of  the  next  farm  to  get  a  permit 
before  chasing  his  game  across  the 
line  fence. 

One  of  the  things  most  needed  to 
help  the  trespassing  problem  is  to  get 
the  idea  out  of  the  sport,^men’s  heads 
that  land  and  the  fruits  of  the  fields 
are  common  property.  The  right  atti¬ 
tude  is  that  trespassing  on  any  man’s 
land  is  a  privilege,  subject  to  be  for¬ 
feited  instantly  at  the  first  sign  of  lack 
of  respect  for  property,  rights. 

Now  the  great  majority  of  sports¬ 
men  are  decent,  law-abiding  citizens 
and  good  fellows.  They  would  not  be 
hunters  and  fishermen  if  they  were  not. 
All  of  the  trouble  is  caused  by  the  small 
minority  and  not  all  of  these  are  from 
the  city  either,  for  there  are  many 
farmer  hunters  and  fishermen  who 
seem  to  forget  the  golden  rule  as  soon 
as  they  get  across  the  line  fence  on 
to  the  other  fellow’s  property. 

Best  Help  in  Cooperation 

The  best  solution  of  all  of  the  whole 
perplexing  trespass  problem  lies  in  co¬ 
operation.  First,  let  us  have  cooperation 
of  the  sportsmen  themselves  to  help  catch 
and  punish  those  bad  actors  who  are 
making  all  of  the  trouble.  And  let  these 
good  sportsmen  always  courteously  take 
the  litle  extra  time  necessary  to  ask  per¬ 
mission  from  farmers  for  the  privilege 
of  hunting,  fishing  or  trespassing  in  any 
way  upon  the  owner’s  property. 

Then  secondly,  let  us  have  more  co¬ 
operation  and  more  real  effort  on  the 
part  of  local  officers  to  enforce  the  tres¬ 
pass  and  conservation  laws.  There  is 
quite  a  force  of  efficient  game  wardens. 
Why  should  these  men  not  be  encouraged 
by  their  superiors  to  deal  promptly  and 
severely,  with  every  thief  and  every  vio¬ 
lator  of  the  law.  One  of  the  first  and 
most  effective  actions  of  these  officers 
Would  be  to  annul  the  hunting  or  fishing 
licenses  of  the  transgressors.  And  then 
when  they  are  brought  before  the  local 
courts  for  trial  and  sentence,  instead  of 
laughing  it  off  or  treating  it  too  lightly 
as  has  been,  done  in  too  many  cases,  the 
purposes  of  the  law  should  be  fulfilled  by 
heavy  fines  and  sentences. 

And  then  lastly,  let  there  be  more  co¬ 
operation  from  farmers  themselves. 
Farmers  should  not  blame  all  sportsmen 
and  all  people  who  love  the  outdoors  for 
the  transgressions  of  a  few.  Let  us  not 
deny  the  fine  privileges  of  God’s  outdoors 
to  decent,  law-abiding  folk.  Where  cour¬ 
tesy  is  shown  by  sportsmen  or  the  auto- 
mobilists  asking  for  privileges,  let  farm¬ 
ers,  graciously  and  cheerfully  grant  them 
and  extend  courtesy  where  courtesy  is 
due. 
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New  Chry  sler-desigaed  ‘  ‘  Silver- 
Dome”  high-compression  en¬ 
gine,  using  any  grade  gasoline. 

New -type  rubber  insulation 
of  engine  to  wipe  out  the  last 
vestige  of  torque  and  vibration. 

New-type  iso-therm-invar- 
strut  pistons  with  piston  rings 
of  new  tongue  and  groove  con¬ 
struction. 

New -type  4 -wheel  hydraulic 
internal-expanding  brakes, 
with  squeakless  moulded 
brake  lining. 

New  riding  qualities,  long  re¬ 
silient  springs  and  hydraulic 
shock  absorbers  front  and  rear. 
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De  Soto  Six  — product  of 
Chrysler  engineering  and 
mannfacturing  genius- 
gives  so  much  more  beauty, 
quality  and  performance 
ability  for  so  little  cost — 
that  its  greater  value  in  the 
field  of  low  priced  sixes  has 
been  instantly  recognized 
and  generously  rewarded. 

Seven  Models 


Ride  in  the  New  De  Soto  Six 
and  acquaint  yourself  with 
the  new  degree  of  quality  and 
the  new  kind  of  performance 
which  Chrysler  has  engineered 
into  this  leading  popular- 
priced  Six. 
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Every  ingredient  in  Beacon  Dairy  Ration  is  essential  for 
body  maintenance  and  maximum  milk  production.  It 
has  no  filler  or  waste  products  of  other  milling.  This 
pure  Quality  feed  is  always  standard,  uniform,  dependa¬ 
ble — never  changed  to  meet  price  markets.  Contains 
24%  protein,  5%  fat,  not  over  10%  fibre. 

Results — 2  to  10  lbs.  more  milk  per  cow — makes  BEACON 
the  cheapest  feed  a  dairyman  can  use.  That’s  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  Beacon  users.  It  can  be  yours  too.  See 
your  Beacon  dealer  or  write  us. 


BEACON  MILLING  CO.,  Inc.,  CAYUGA,  N.  Y. 


STANCHIONS, 

Equipment 

Stalls,  Pens,  Water  Bowls,  Litter  and 
Feed  Carriers,  Feed  Trucks. 

Hay  Carriers,  Hay  Forks,  Hay  Track, 
and  supplies 

Rochester  Bam  Equipment  Co. 
185  N.  Water  St.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Superior  in  pro¬ 
duction,  regular  in  calving, 
noted  for  size  and  vigor,  consist¬ 
ent  in  profits  returned— Holsteins 
are  known  as  the  most  dependable 
of  all  dairy  cows. 
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dairyman  of  today.  But  he  must  not 
have  a  self  satisfied  attitude.  He  must 
be  as  up-to-date  in  the  best  known 
methods  of  production  and  marketing 
as  the  milk  distributor,  buttermaker, 
or  ice  cream  manufacturer  are  in  their 
respective  practices.  Much  time  and 
attention  must  be  given  to  cooperative 
effort  by  dairy  farmers  both  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  marketing  of  the  product 
of  the  cow.  New  facts  are  constantly 
being  discovered  that  aid  in  more  ef¬ 
ficient  production  and  disease  control. 
Unless  the  individual  producer  does  pay 
attention  to  these  facts,  industrialized 
dairying  by  the  use  of  large  units  is 
bound  to  grow  rapidly. 

Almost  every  newspaper  today  con¬ 
tains  daily  health  talks  written  by  com¬ 
petent  advisers.  In  these  the  value  of 
pure  milk  as  a  food  is  frequently  em¬ 
phasized.  In  recent  years  the  public 
has  been  demonstrating  its  belief  in  the 
necessity  of  buying  clean,  pure  milk. 
The  milk  retailer  whose  delivery  wagon 
contains  the  statement  that  his  milk  is 
from  a  tuberculosis-free  herd  is  today 
enjoying  a  better  demand  than  the  dis¬ 
tributor  who  does  not  or  cannot  prac¬ 
tice  such  advertising. 

To  me  the  tariff  has  always  been  an 
enigma.  It  is  largely  a  local  issue  with 
thousands  of  various  classes  to  please. 
Our  tariffs  should  not  be  so  high  as  to 
greatly  limit  international  trade  be¬ 
cause  our  ships  cannot  well  afford  to 
return  empty  after  delivery  to  foreign 
ports.  If  we  build  high  tariff  walls 
then  ostensibly  other  nations  will  en¬ 
act  retaliatory  tariff  laws.  But  our 
dairymen  need  tariff  protection  if  other 
classes  of  business  receive  it.  During 
the  month  of  May,  1926  following  an 
increase  of  the  import  duty  on  butter 
from  8  to  12  cents  a  pound,  the  imports 
of  butter  into  the  United  States 
amounted  to  only  103,000  pounds, 
whereas  in  the  same  month  of  1925, 
the  imports  were  331,000  pounds.  Dur¬ 
ing  June,  1926,  butter  imports  were 
100,000  pounds  as  compared  to  579,000 
pounds  in  1925. 

More  uniformity  of  milk  ordinances 
is  a  real  need  in  most  states.  The  dif¬ 
ferent  grades  of  milk  should  mean  the 
same  or  nearly  the  same  in  one  city 
or  town  as  in  another.  In  New  Jersey 
the  State  Department  of  Health  and 
the  Bureau  of  Markets  have  organized 
a  Milk  Marketing  Council  which  is 
studying  this  important  subject  with  a 
view  to  raising  and  standardizing  qual¬ 
ity  throughout  the  entire  state. 

*  *  # 

The  Outlook  in  New  England 

By  E.  H.  Loveland 
Extension  Dairy  Specialist  Vermont 
State  College  of  Agriculture 

I  CANNOT  answer  this  question  as 
well  as  one  who  is  making  a  close 
study  of  the  statistics  as  they  are 
available  on  this  question.  It  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  in  New  England  that  the 
supply  of  market  milk  was  pretty  close 
to  consumption  demand  during  the  fall 
months.  Our  problem  is  to  adjust  pro¬ 
duction  distribution  to  consumption  dis¬ 
tribution  in  order  to  supply  all  the  milk 
to  be  needed  as  population  increases  in 
the  next  few  years.  While  New  Eng¬ 
land  uses  more  cream  and  butter  than 
New  England  can  produce,  we  are  more 
interested  in  holding  the  market  milk 
trade  as  to  go  to  new  territory  would 
add  long  distances  for  freight  haul,  in¬ 
spection,  etc. 

I  see  no  particular  reason  for  drop 
in  milk  prices  in  New  England.  Cream 
and  butter  are  more  sensitive  to  busi¬ 
ness  prosperity  and  thus  may  drop  in 
price  with  a  general  price  decline 
should  such  come  in  the  next  few  years. 
Conditions  are  not  such  here  as  to  ex¬ 
pect  an  expansion  of  the  dairy  pro¬ 
duction  to  cause  a  surplus  of  milk. 

Conditions  look  more  favorable  for 
a  stable  dairy  industry  in  New  England 
than  ever  before.  Dairying  does  look 
good  to  me  as  a  business  occupation 
in  Vermont  at  the  present  time.  Its 
success  however,  will  require  the  use 
of  more  brains  and  efficiency  than  in 
the  past  when  the  great  bulk  of  milk 
was  produced  by  low  producing  cows, 
inadequately  fed,  and  handled  by  cheap 


hand  labor.  Production  of  a  high  qual¬ 
ity  product,  efficiently  handled  which 
will  stimulate  consumption,  a  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  value  of  better  breeding  and 
feeding  for  efficiency  will  help  more 
than  tariff  or  other  artificial  stimulus. 
We  do  need  some  tariff  on  milk  to 
equalize  costs  against  Canada  and  re¬ 
quire  of  them  equal  supervision  in 
inspection. 

Education  Better  Than 
Legislation 

Legislation  does  not  appeal  to  me  as 
being  as  necessary  as  education  to  both 
producer  and  consumer.  Until  bovine 
tuberculosis  is  wiped  off  the  map,  we 
need  adequate  appropriations  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  farmer  in  his  losses  against 
bankruptcy  and  too  severe  discourage¬ 
ment.  We  need  more  study  on  the  con¬ 
trol  of  other  diseases  like  abortion  and 
udder  troubles,  breeding  troubles,  etc. 
We  need  more  information  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  breeding.  We  need  more  help 
in  working  out  an  adequate  marketing 
system,  both  as  to  needs  of  the  market 
and  coordination  of  present  market 
agencies  to  eliminate  duplication  of 
plants,  and  inefficient  sources  of  supply. 

Transportation  improvements  will 
make  butter  and  cream  dairying  un¬ 
profitable  in  many  sections.  I  doubt 
if  it  can  destroy  our  milk  market  pro¬ 
vided  we  keep  up  with  the  times  in 
improved  methods  of  handling  and  pro¬ 
duction. 

With  proper  education  as  to  the 
value  of  clean,  healthful  milk,  I  see 
no  reason  why  the  public  will  not  be 
willing  to  pay  a  reasonable  cost  of 
production.  Milk  is  now  sold  at  a  price 
which  makes  it  one  of  the  cheapest 
sources  of  food  materials  especially 
when  vitamins  and  health  are  taken 
into  consideration.  We  must  do  noth¬ 
ing  to  damage  the  confidence  the  pub¬ 
lic  has  in  our  health  agencies  and  the 
farmers  cooperation  in  the  production 
of  clean  healthful  milk. 

Dairying  offers  one  of  the  best  op¬ 
portunities  in  farm  occupations  for  a 
healthful  sane  life.  To  work  with  ani¬ 
mals,  is  an  education  and  an  enjoy¬ 
ment,  which  does  not  come  as  readily 
with  other  agricultural  products.  The 
working  out  of  a  longtime  breeding 
program  for  improvement  is  a  life 
study  worthy  of  the  best  minds.  The 
product  adds  to  the  life  and  happiness 
of  those  who  consume  it.  The  market 
furnishes  a  steady  income  conducive 
to  a  high  standard  of  living  on  the 
farm.  I  see  no  reason  why  dairjdng 
should  not  continue  to  be  the  principal 
occupation  of  our  New  England  farm¬ 
ers  and  that  with  dairjdng,  our  New 
England  farmers  should  not  continue 
to  rank  high  in  their  standards  of  life 
and  influence  on  the  country. 

*  *  * 

Do  You  “Just  Keep  Cows”? 

By  A.  R.  Merrill 

Dairy  Specialist  Connecticut  State 
College  of  Agriculture 

1PEEL  that  the  dairy  industry  is  at 
present  in  a  very  good  position,  I 
believe  we  are  producing  approximate¬ 
ly  the  right  amount  of  milk  for  the 
present  consumption.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  present  consumption  of  milk 
is  going  to  slow  up  but  do  feel  that 
there  will  be  a  tendency  in  the  future 
to  increase  the  consumption  per  capita. 
The  work  of  the  Dairy  and  Food  Coun¬ 
cil  for  the  United  States  and  individual 
states  is  doing  much  to  create  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  consumption  of  milk. 

The  dairy  cow  situation  is  a  little 
critical  just  at  present.  Cows  are  high 
in  price  and  this  is  going  to  stimulate 
the  raising  of  more  stock.  In  case 
this  is  carried  too  far  it  may  mean  an 
over  production  of  milk.  I  believe  that 
the  Economic  Departments  and  Dairy 
Departments  of  our  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  can  do  much  to  assist  the  dairy¬ 
men  in  stabilizing  their  raising  of  stock 
so  that  extremes  may  not  be  reached. 

I  believe  that  it  would  be  advisable 
for  us  to  have  a  higher  tariff  on  dairy 
products.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that 
the  present  tariff  as  in  effect  is  suffi- 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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ciently  high  to  make  it  of  uttermost 
importance. 

I  believe  that  the  consuming  public 
is  going  to  cooperate  with  producers 
and  with  our  legislative  bodies  in  start¬ 
ing  preparations  for  the  cleaning  up  of 
contagious  diseases  such  as  bovine  tub¬ 
erculosis.  I  also  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  as  fast  as  educational  work  is  car¬ 
ried  on  in  relation  to  the  value  of  pure 
milk  that  the  consuming  public  will 
come  along  with  an  increased  willing¬ 
ness  to  pay  more  for  a  good  quality 
product. 

As  I  look  at  the  dairy  industry  as  a 
whole  it  seems  to  me  that  if  a  young 
man  is  starting  in  with  high  ideals  that 
the  dairy  business  offers  an  excellent 
opportunity  at  the  time  being  and  I  see 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  continue 
to  be  a  reasonably  profitable  business 
if  conducted  under  sound  business  prin¬ 
ciples.  One  of  the  greatest  handicaps 
that  we  have  in  dairying  at  present 
is  the  fact  that  we  have  so  many  peo¬ 
ple  who  just  keep  cows  regardless  of 
whether  they  keep  them  for  a  profit 
or  loss.  These  dairymen  are  not  will¬ 
ing  to  adopt  business  principles  to  their 
dairy  work  and  consequently  are  not 
making  the  profit  that  they  could.  On 
the  other  hand  these  same  men  have 
a  tendency  to  produce  milk  uneconom- 
ically,  which  may  create  a  surplus  in 
some  sections  and  consequently  com¬ 
petes  against  milk  produced  under 
economical  conditions  making  it  harder 
for  the  good  business  dairymen  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  profit  that  is  due  him. 


Efficient  Dairymen  Have 
Nothing  to  Fear 

By  Robert  W,  Balderston 

'Secretary  Inter-State  Milk  Producers’ 
Association 

Undoubtedly  the  price  of  dairy 
products  will  follow  that  of  com¬ 
modities  in  general.  Why  not?  A 
limiting  factor  in  the  price  of  butter 
has  always  been  the  price  at  which  the 
consumer  would  shift  to  the  mar¬ 
garines.  The  price  of  butter  always 
dominates  the  market  for  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts  in  general.  The  tariff  act  of 
1922  now  in  effect  makes  it  possible  for 
a  large  proportion  of  butter  substitutes 
to  be  made  from  cheap  oriental  fats. 

There  are  various  factors  in  the 
dairy  industry  that  may  affect  the  rel¬ 
ative  prices  of  dairy  products,  as  for 
instance,  the  rapidly  increasing  effi¬ 
ciency  of  dairy  farmers;  more  favor¬ 
able  prices  for  competitive  farm  pro¬ 
ducts,  etc.  The  American  dairyman  as 
contrasted  with  a  dairyman  of  Holland 
for  instance,  is  very  largely  a  general 
farmer.  Large  quantities  of  domestic 
butter  is  made  from  cream  produced 
by  farmers  to  whom  the  cream  check 
is  not  a  major  item.  On  dairy  farms 
in  many  areas  potatoes,  grain  and  live 
stock  are  always  very  large  factors  in 
the  success  of  the  farm  as  a  whole  and 
offer  alternate  opportunities  to  our  pro¬ 
ducers  if  prices  of  dairy  products  are 
not  profitable  at  any  given  time. 

Labor,  also,  is  a  large  factor  in  dairy 
farming.  Future  costs  of  labor  will 
have  a  large  bearing  on  the  prosperity 
of  the  industry.  With  the  increased 
demand  and  opportunity  for  higher  ed¬ 
ucation  in  the  country,  it  would  look 
as  if  in  the  future  even  more  than  in 
the  past  outside  labor  will  have  to  be 
hired  on  farms.  Hitherto,  for  the  most 
part,  farming  has  been  a  family’s  en¬ 
terprise.  In  the  future,  if  farms  are  to 
produce  to  capacity,  a  larger  share  of 
labor  will  undoubtedly  be  necessary 
from  without  the  family. 

The  dairy  industry  can  be  expanded 
as  a  whole  but  slowly.  It  takes  too 
long  to  grow  dairy  heifers  and  to  train 
dairymen  for  sudden  changes  to  take 
place  over  wide  areas.  However,  the 
production  of  dairy  products  does  in¬ 
crease  rapidly  up  to  a  certain  point  in 
response  to  higher  relative  prices;  first 
through  a  nearer  approximation  to 
maximum  feeding,  and,  second,  through 
stressing  milk  production  in  dual  pur¬ 
pose  herds.  A  large  number  of  beef 
cows,  which,  when  prices  for  cream  are 
low  are  allowed  to  feed  calves  only,  are 
apt  to  be  milked  when  butter  prices  are 
sufficiently  high  to  encourage  farm 
separation  of  cream  for  centralizers. 
Looking  at  the  future  from  a  long 
(Continued  on  Page  20) 


j  y  COWS  in  the  Accontink,  Va., 
•  Herd  Improvement  Association 
averaged  7037  lbs.  of  milk.  With  aver¬ 
age  feed  this  is  good  production  and 
puts  profit  into  the  bank. 

The  next  year  they  were  fed 
Purina,  and  averaged  8503 
lbs.— $25.00  to  $40.00  more 
profit  per  cow  at  a  very  small 
additional  feed  cost. 

Cow  Chow  pays  best  through 
the  whole  lactation  period, 
but  the  extra  profit  dollars 


TAKE  MY  ORDER 
FOR  ENOUGH 
COW  CHOW  TO 
HOLD  UP  MY 
PRODUCTION 
ALL  YEAR^ 


PURIN 

COWS  -  calves 

hogs  -  steers 


are  biggest  during  the  last  few  months’ 
milking. 

That’s  why  shrewd  buyers  are  proving 
Cow  Chow  over  a  long  period. 

Start  now  to  get  those  biggest 
extra  profit  dollars.  Talk  to 
the  checkerboard  feed  dealer 
about  your  Cow  Chow  needs. 

PURINA  MILLS 
898  Gratiot  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sold  at  the  stores  with  the  checkerboard  sign  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada 

Write  us  for  a  Purina 
Cow  Booklet — free 


(CHOWS 


[CHECKERBOARDU  shCCp  -  hOtSCjS 

BAGS  n  poultry 


Pigs  From  Reliable  Stock 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity.  We 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs,  fast  growers,  that  will  prove 
a  £ood  investment — thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size 
and  breeding.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  &  Chester 

7  to  8  weeks  old . $3.50 

8  to  10  weeks  old . $3.75 

Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  money  refunded.  10  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free.  A.  M.  LUX,  206 
Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  Wob.  1415. 


Reliable  Pigs 


Quality  PIGS  For  Sale 

AT  A  LOW  PRICE 

■Why  not  have  quality  when  stating  to  raise  a  hog? 
These  are  all  good  blocky  pigs;  tie  kind  that  will  prove 
good  hogs.  Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross,  or  Chester 
and  Berkshire  cross  pigs,  6  to  8  weeks  old,  $3.50  each; 
8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.00  each.  I  guarantee  them  to  be 
healthy  and  good  size  for  their  age.  I  will  ship  any 
number  C.O.D.  to  you  on  approval  and  if  dissatisfied 
in  10  days  with  the  pigs,  return  them  and  I  will  return 
your  money.  No  charge  for  crating.  WALTER  LUXf 
388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Telephone  0086. 


They  are  heavy  legged,  square  backed,  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  crossed,  also  Berkshire  and  Chester  crossed. 
8  to  10  weeks  old,  $3.50  each.  They  are  the  fand 
that  make  large  hogs.  Will  ship  any  pumber  C.O.D. 
on  approval.  Also  a  tew  high  grade  Berkshire  pigs, 
8  weeks  old,  $6.00  each.  Keep  them  ten  days  and  ir 
not  satisfactory,  return  at  my  expense.  No  charge  for 
crating.  EDWARD  COLLINS.  35  Walthem  St..  Lex. 
ington.  Mass.  Telephone  0839-R  Lexington. 

PIGS— FEEDERS  OR  BREEDERS” 

Chester  or  Berkshire  cross,  or  Yorkshire  or  Chester 
cross,  2  months  old,  $3.50  each ;  3  months  old,  $4.00 
each.  Bure  bred  Chester  Whites,  2  months  old,  $4.25 
ea.  Pure  bred  Chester  Whites,  2  months  old,  $4.25  ea. 
Barrows.  Boars  or  Sows.  All  pigs  are  from  our  regis¬ 
tered  Boars  and  high  grade  Sows.  We  have  our  pigs 
all  treated  for  cholera,  free  from  disease  of  any  kind 
Will  ship  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  Money  Order.  Our 
guarantee — Keep  them  10  days  and  if  not  satisfied,  re¬ 
turn  pigs  and  your  money  will  be  returned.  State  it 
you  want  for  breeders.  Pairs,  no  Wn.  Crates  free. 
STONEHAM  PIG  FARM,  W.  J.  Talbott,  Prop.,  Box  115, 

<ei  BBaSm  C*  - 1..— 


"Be  a  Big  Pay 
'.t.K  Auto  and 

Tractor 
"^^W^Mechamc 

It’s  easy!  Only  8  weeks  training  in  tny  famous  school  fits 
you  to7 any  job  in  auto  or  tractor  field,  paying  $50-00 
to  $100.00  a  week.  Hundreds  have  done  it.  You  can  too. 
You  don't  need  experience  or  education. 

FREE  BOOK  Write  Me  Now 

Write  for  free  copy  of  BIG  ILLUSTRATED 
TRAC'TOR  BOOK.  It  tells  how  you  can  learn  on  actual 
machines  with  real  tools.  No  books;  no 
for  amazing  tuition  offer  and  Free  Railroad  Fare  offer. 

C.  H.  Pratt.  Fres., 


(406)  10 


_  Ametican  Agriculturist,  November  17,  1928 

Reviewing  the  Farmers’  Markets 


Milk  Prices 

The  following  are  the  November 
prices  for  milk  in  the  basic  zone  of 
201-210  miles  from  New  York  City. 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on 
the  basis  of  3%. 

Dairymen’s 
League 
3.42 


Class 

1  Fluid  Milk.... 

2  Fluid  Cream 
2A  Fluid  Cream 
2B  Cond.  Milk.. 

Soft  Cheese.. 

3  Evap.  Cond. 
Milk  Powder 
Hard  Cheese 


2.46 

2.71 


2.55 


Sheffield 

Producers 

3.17 

2.30 


daily  reports.  Furthermore,  our  cold 
storage  holdings  are  approximately  ten 
million  pounds  less  than  the  holdings 
■a  year  ago  at  this  time  in  these  same 
four  cities. 

Little  Doing  in  Cheese 

Nov.  9, 
1927 


STATE 

FLATS 

N,ov.  7 

Oct.  31 

Fresh  Fancy  . 

Fresh  Average . 

.25'/2 

•2514 

Held  Fancy  . . 

....  28  -2814 

28  -2814 

Held  Average  . 

2.25 


4  Butter  and  American  cheese.  Based  on  New  York 

City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  American 

cheese. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  November  1927  was 
53.42  for  3.5%  milk,  and  Sheffield’s  $3.22  for  3%. 

'The  above  price.s  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received 
from  the  dealer  is  the  result  of  the  weighted  average. 

Butter  Makes  Further  Gains 

CREAMERY  Nov.  7  Oct.  31  Nov.  9, 

SALTED  1927 

Higher  than  extra....  50'/2-5l  491/2-50  49  -4914 

Extra  (92sc) .  50  -  49  -  481/2- 

84-91  score .  44  -491/2  431/2-4814  40  -47 

Lower  Grades .  42'/2-43!4  42  -43  38i/2-39'/2 

Controlling  factors  have  been  op¬ 
erating  to  the  advantage  of  the  butter 
market  since  our  report  of  last  week. 
Advices  from  the  west  consistently  re¬ 
port  further  shrinkage  in  the  make. 
In  many  localities  the  output  of  cream¬ 
eries  is  now  reported  to  be  slightly 
below  last  year.  This  added  to  the 
fact  that  cold  storage  holdings  are 
short,  is  meat  for  the  bulls. 

Demand  is  showing  more  force,  in 
fact  a  little  more  than  was  looked  for. 
Some  houses  have  been  short  of  suf¬ 
ficient  stocks  to  take  care  of  any  more 
than  just  their  regular  trade.  Outside 
buyers  have  had  to  resort  to  storage 
goods.  Of  course,  we  must  remember 
that  production  is  lightest  during  No¬ 
vember.  Taking  the  country  as  a  whole 
the  trade  looks  for  a  firm  situation  to 
exist  for  the  next  couple  of  months.  If 
the  weather  should  turn  unseasonably 
cold  and  stormy,  heavy  indoor  feeding 
will  be  resorted  to,  and  this  is  believed 
will  have  a  tendency  to  check  the  grow¬ 
ing  shrinkage.  However,  the  outlook 
is  most  encouraging.  Right  now  we 
are  not  beginning  to  make  enough  but¬ 
ter  to  meet  the  demand,  for  fresh  goods 
which  means  that  we  have  got  to  make 
heavy  inroads  into  our  cold  storage  re¬ 
serves.  Of  late  there  has  been  im¬ 
proved  demand  in  some  of  the  big  chain 
stores  that  have  until  recently  been 
operating  on  held  goods.  It  looks  as 
though  they  see  something  bright 
ahead. 

A  few  statistics  are  not  out  of  place 
here.  From  October  ,26  to  November  2 
our  cold  storage  holdings  were  reduced 
over  three  million  pounds,  approximate¬ 
ly  200,000  pounds  more  than  during 
the  same  period  a  year  ago.  These 
figures  are  from  the  four  cities  making 


28  -29 
27!4- 

There  is  not  much  of  anything  going 
on  in  the  cheese  market.  It  is  holding 
steady  on  September  and  earlier  makes. 
Most  of  the  held  cheese  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  large  grinders.  Our  reserves 
are  heavy  for  this  season  of  the  year, 
exceeding  last  year’s  supply  by  over 
23,000,000  pounds  taking  the  country 
as  a  whole.  There  has  been  a  little 
weakness  in  evidence  on  cheese  made 
since  September,  and  here  and  there 
we  hear  of  price  concessions.  There 
is  very  little  fresh  New  York  state 
cheese  arriving,  and  the  average  run 
of  that  is  bringing  25%  cents.  There 
is  some  held  cheese  in  New  York  being 
offered  at  28  and  28%  cents.  There 
seems  to  be  a  slightly  weaker  under¬ 
tone  in  the  Wisconsin  market,  even  on 
some  held  goods.  When  we  consider 
the  heavy  storage  reserves  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  to  see  slightly  lower  prices  pre¬ 
vailing  than  a  year  ago. 

Eggs  Net  a  Gain 


throughout.  Many  receivers  closed 
their  car  doors  following  their  inability 
to  turn  stock.  Price  concessions  were 
numerous.  All  of  the  factors  combined 
served  to  create  a  very  irregular  mar¬ 
ket.  Fortunately  express  shipments 
were  not  heavy  and  most  of  the  grief 
was  taken  by  the  freight  shippers.  Ex¬ 
press  poultry  has  been  rather  light  in 
supply,  and  the  bulk  of  the  business  in 
both  fowls  and  chickens  has  been  on 
the  basis  of  the  freight  market. 

Some  Potatoes  a  Shade  Better 


on  November  2  celery  holdings  in  the 
principal  storage  houses  in  western 
New  York  total  345,189  crates  in 
Wayne  County  and  52,821  crates  out¬ 
side  of  Wayne  County;  a  total  389,010 
crates.  A  year  ago  at  the  same  time 
Wa,yne  County  reported  581,583  crates, 
while  102,441  crates  were  reported 


STATE 

150  lb.  sack.... 

Nov.  7 

Oct.  31 

Nov.  9, 

1927 

2.75-2.90 

Bulk,  180  lbs. 
MAINE 

1.75.1.85 

3.10-3.50 

150  lb.  sack.... 

1.65-1.90 

1.65-1.90 

2.75-3.25 

Bulk.  ISO  lbs. 
PENNA. 

150  lb.  sack.... 
LONG  ISLAND 

2.00-2.25 

2.00-2.25 

3.35-3.90 

3.10-3.25 

150  lb.  sack 

No.  1  . 

1.75-2.25 

1.75-2.10 

3.25-3.75 

Bulk.  180  lbs. 
JERSEY 

2.25-2.50 

2.25-2.50 

4.00-4.35 

150  lb.  sack.... 

1.60-1.75 

1.60-1.75 

Market  Reports  Daily  by  Radio 


Up-to-the  minute  market  information 
and  prices  are  broadcast  daily  for  your 
benefit  by  American  Agriculturist  co¬ 
operating  with  the  New  York  State  and 
Federal  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
through  station  WEAF.  The  reports 
are  broadcast  at  12:30  standard  time. 


NEARBY  WHITE 
Hennery 

Nov.  7 

Oct.  31 

Nov.  9, 

1927 

Selected  Extras  > 

65-69 

64-68 

73-76 

Average  Extras  _ 

62-64 

60-04 

68-72 

Extra  Firsts  . 

40-60 

40-56 

58-67 

Firsts  . 

34-45 

33-40 

50-56 

Gathered  . 

33-48 

31-45 

38-64 

Pullets  . 

33-39 

33-38 

37-43 

Pewees  . 

BROWNS 

29-31 

29-30 

35-36 

Hennery  . 

53-62 

51-60 

62-65 

Gathered  . 

33-52 

33-50 

43-61 

EGG  PRODUCERS 

Get  Best  Net  Results 

by  shipping  their  eggs  to  a  house  making  a  special¬ 
ty  of  Fancy  Quality  White  and  Brown  Eggs.  Our 
25  Years  experience  in  the  bu.siness  will  be  of 
some  benefit  to  you  if  you  ship  high  quality. 

ESCHENBRENNER  &  CO.,  INC. 

Cor.  Reade  &  Hudson  Sts.,  New  York 


LIVE  POULTRY  SHIPPERS 

Why  Wait  Until  Prices  Drop? 

Ship  your  LIVE  POULTRY  NOW,  any  day  but 
Saturday.  Ship  RABBITS  when  weather  is  cold. 
Prompt  returns  on  TOP  prices  and  accurate 
weights.  White  for  information,  tags,  coops,  etc. 

BAEDECKER  &  WILLIAMS,  INC. 

W.  Washington  Market  New  York  City 


The  egg  market  according  to  the 
above  figures  shows  a  slightly  better 
condition  than  it  did  a  week  ago.  How¬ 
ever,  in  the  interim  there  was  a  period 
when  the  market  was  on  a  higher  level. 
Some  choice  packings  reaching  as  high 
as  72  cents  a  dozen  over  the  week  end. 
However,  the  day  after  election  found 
the  market  in  an  over  supplied  con¬ 
dition,  and  concessions  were  made 
ranging  from  two  to  three  cents.  The 
great  complaint  of  nearby  eggs  at  the 
present  time  is  that  too  many  of  them 
(particularly  from  small  shippers) 
show  unmistakable  evidence  of  holding 
too  long  to  prevent  uniformly  fine  qual¬ 
ity.  We  all  know  that  small  shippers 
have  a  hard  time  in  getting  a  case  of 
eggs  together.  They  have  got  to  wait 
until  Biddy  does  her  one  a  day  to  make 
the  even  thirty  dozen.  Consequently 
the  small  shipper  is  at  a  distinct  dis¬ 
advantage.  Right  here  a  little  local 
cooperative  effort  would  net  a  neat  re¬ 
turn  if  shippers  could  get  together  and 
ship  their  eggs  to  the  market  before 
the  defects  caused  by  holding  become 
apparent. 

Advices  from  the  west  indicate  fur¬ 
ther  shrinkage  in  the  lay.  The  central 
west  reports  lighter  collections;  there 
is  further  shrinkage  in  the  Mississippi 
valley,  and  shipments  from  the  Pacific 
coast  to  New  York  are  lighter  than 
they  were  a  year  ago.  A  few  more 
reports  of  this  kind  would  undoubtedly 
work  to  the  advantage  of  everybody 
concerned. 

Live  Poultry  Lower 


Poultry 


Live  Broilers  and 
Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  in  New  York  City. 
Established  1883,  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet 
for  your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and 
free  holiday  calendar  folder  K  27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc.  co^rmuLn 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  City  Merchant 


^  fs  rs  dealer  and  shipper 

Lljlj  LAujCilJ  second  hand  egg  cases. 

Car  lots  a  specialty. 

LOUIS  OLOFSKY,  6SS  Crtene  Av.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


FOWLS 

Colored  . 

Leghorn  . . 

CHICKENS 

Colored  _ _ _ 

Leghorn  . 

BROILERS 

Colored  ... 
Leghorn  ... 

CAPONS  . 

TURKEYS  . 

DUCKS,  Nearby 


Nov.  7 

25- 28 
20-22 

23-25 

20-22 

36-40 

-35 

40-50 

50-55 

26- 28 


Oct.  31 

30- 33 
25-27 

25- 28 
22-26 

31- 42 

26- 38 

45-50 

24-28 


Nov.  9, 
1927 
26-30 

21- 24 

28-32 

22- 30 

-40 

•35 

33-40 

22-28 


Readers  will  recall  that  it  was  stated 
in  these  columns  that  just  as  soon  as 
the  meat  strike  of  the  retail  Kosher 
butchers  was  terminated,  we  would  see 
prices  take  a  drop.  That  is  just  exact¬ 
ly  what  happened.  On  November  7 
and  8,  supplies  were  beyond  any  pos¬ 
sibility  to  consume  and  in  the  market 
there  was  a  weak  selling  situation 


The  bulk  of  the  potato  market  is 
practically  the  same  as  it  was  a  week 
ago.  There  is  a  little  better  feeling 
in  some  of  the  better  lines  of  Long 
Islands.  The  average  of  the  market  is 
around  $2.00,  but  a  few  sales  have  been 
made  at  $2.50.  Maines  and  Jerseys 
are  only  receiving  fair  call,  and  prices 
on  those  goods  remain  unchanged. 
With  a  little  heavier  weather  we  might 
see  a  shade  improvement  between  now 
and  the  first  or  second  week  in  Decem¬ 
ber.  However,  there  are  so  many  po¬ 
tatoes  available  that  any  pronounced 
improvement  would  be  cut  short  by 
proportionately  heavy  shipments. 

Hay  Prices  a  Little  Lower 

Hay  prices  have  eased  off  a  little 
since  last  week,  and  No.  1  Timothy  is 
no  better  than  $26.00  a  ton,  just  a 
dollar  a  ton  below  last  week.  Timothy 
containing  mixtures  of  grass  or  clover 
and  grading  No.  1  sold  at  $24.00  to 
$26.00,  while  lower  grades  vary  any¬ 
where  from  $24.00  down  to  $16.00.  The 
demand  is  still  good  for  No.  1  Timothy 
which  is  scarce,  and  at  the  slightly 
lower  prices  practically  all  the  grades, 
are  meeting  a  fair  demand. 

Rye  straw  and  oats  straw  remain 
unchanged. 

Slight  Changes  in  Bean  Prices 

There  has  been  one  or  two  changes 
in  the  bean  prices  since  last  week’s 
report.  Marrow  beans  have  shown  a 
little  more  strength.  Common  to  fair 
goods  bringing  $8.75  to  $9.25  with  any¬ 
thing  grading  as  choice  bringing  $9.50, 
with  premiums  for  extra  choice  stock. 
Domestic  pea  beans  are  quoted  at  $8.25 
to  $9.00.  Red  kidney  beans  have 
weakened,  and  at  this  writing  are 
quoted  $7.75  to  $8.50,  with  two  shilling 
reduction  from  last  week. 

Briefs  About  the  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Trade 

There  have  been  a  few  changes  in 
the  APPLE  market.  Baldwins  that 
pass  as  good  to  fancy  have  advanced 
50  cents  a  barrel  and  are  now  $4.50  to 
$6.00.  The  best  McIntosh  have  also  ad¬ 
vanced  $1.00  and  anything  grading 
good  to  fancy  is  selling  from  $8.00  to 
$12.00.  The  range  of  Greenings  is,  nar¬ 
rower,  now  selling  from  $5.50  to  $7.00 
for  good  to  fancy  whereas  the  inside 
figure  a  week  ago  was  $4.75.  Northern 
Spies  have  also  advanced  about  50 
cents  a  barrel  now  standing  at  $5.50  to 
$8.00  for  the  better  lines.  Wolf  Rivers 
have  slipped  two  shilling  on  the  best 
marks.  Prices  on  basket  goods  are 
about  the  same  as  they  were  a  week 
ago. 

Bulk  CABBAGE  has  weakened  pre- 
ceptably.  One  car  of  bulk  goods  sold 
during  the  past  week  at  $26.00.  A 
little  corned  beef  and  cabbage  weather 
is  going  to  help  the  market. 

The  CELERY  market  holds  full 
steady.  On  fancy  state  rough  the 
range  of  most  bf  the  sales  being  from 
$2.00  to  $3.00  with  some  fancy  going 
at  $3.25,  with  extra  choice  even  going 
beyond  that,  said  to  have  reached  $3.75. 
The  New  York  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets  reports  that 


from  outside  of  Wayne  County;  a  total 
of  684,024  crates. 

SQUASH  has  made  no  improvement 
during  the  past  week,  in  fact  Hubbards 
slipped  to  $2.25  to  $2.50  a  barrel,  near¬ 
by  Marrows  are  still  $2.00  and  $2.25 
a  barrel. 

F eeds  and  Grains 


FUTURES 

(At  Chicago) 

Nov.  7 

Oct.  31 

Nov.  9, 
1927 

Wheat  (Dec.) 

1.133/8 

1.16/8 

1.251/4 

Corn  (Dec.) 

.821/4 

.82 

.84% 

Oats  (Dec.) 

.4314 

.4314 

.49/4 

CASH  GRAINS 
(At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red 

1.543/8 

1.571/8 

1.49% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel.. 

1.033/4 

1.05% 

1.04% 

Oats,  No.  2 . 

FEEDS 

.54 

.54 

■61% 
Nov.  5, 

(At  Buffalo) 

Nov.  3 

Oct.  27 

1927 

Grade  Oats  . . 

35.00 

35.00 

37.00 

Spring  Bran  . 

32.00 

32.50 

30.00 

Hard  Bran  . 

34.00 

34.75 

33.00 

Standard  Mids  _ 

32.50 

33.00 

30.00 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 

40.00 

41.00 

41.00 

Flour  Mids  . 

38.50 

40.00 

36.00 

Red  Dog  . 

42.00 

45.00 

40.00 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

36.50 

36.50 

36.00 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

36.00 

36.00 

35.00 

Corn  Meal  . « 

38.00 

38.00  . 

37.00 

Gluten  Feed  . 

43.50 

43.50 

39.00 

Gluten  Meal  . 

53.50 

53.50 

43.00 

36%  C.  S.  Meal 

46.00 

47.00 

42.00 

41%  C.  S.  Meal 

50.00 

51.00 

45.00 

43%  C.  S.  Meal 

53.00 

54.00 

47.00 

34%  0.  P.  Linseed 

Meal  . 

57.00 

57.00 

45.00 

The  above  quotations 

are  those 

of  the  local 

Buffalo 

market  and  are  F.  0. 

B.  They 

are  reported 

in  the 

weekly  letter  of  the 

N.  Y.  State  Department  of 

Meats  and  Live  Stock 


Nov.  7 

Oct.  31 

Nov.  9, 

LIVE  CALVES 

(per  100  lb) 

1927 

Prime  . 

.....  17.50-18.00 

16.50-17.00 

16.75-17.00 

Medium  . 

....  12.00-17.25 

11.50-16.25 

1 1.00-16.50 

Culls  . 

.  9.50-11.50 

9.50-11.00 

8.00-10.50 

STEERS  (per  100  lb) 

Best  . 

....  13.75-14.25 

13.75-14.25 

15.25-15.75 

Medium  . . 

....  11.75-13.50 

11.75-13.50 

12.00-15.00 

Common  . 

....  8.50-11.50 

8.50-11.50 

8.75-11.50 

BULLS  (per  100  lb.) 

Be.st  heavy. . 

9.50-9.75 

9.50-9.75 

7.25-7.50 

Medium  . 

8.50-9.25 

8.50-9.25 

5.25-7.00 

Common  light.... 

7.00-8.00 

7.00-8.00 

4.00-5.00 

COWS  (per  100 

lb.) 

Best  heavy . 

-8.50 

8.75-9.00 

6.50-7.00 

Medium  . 

6.00-8.00 

6.50-8.50 

4.50-6.25 

Cutters  . 

3.00-6.00 

4.50-6.75 

2.50-4.50 

Reactors  . 

5.00-8.00 

5.00-8.00 

3.50-6.50 

LAMBS  (per  100  lb.) 

Prime  . 

....  13.25-14.00 

13.75-14.25 

14.50-15.00 

Medium  . 

11.75-13.00 

12.00- 13..50 

11.50-14.25 

Culls  . 

8.00-11.00 

9.00-10.00 

8.00-10.50 

HOGS  (per  100 

lb.) 

Dp  to  130  lbs . 

9.75-10.20 

9.50-10.00 

9.25-  9.75 

130-160  lbs . 

...  10.00-10.25 

10.00-10.25 

9.75-10.50 

Av.  200  lbs . 

...  10.25-10.50 

10.25- 

9.50-  9.75 

RABBITS  (per  lb  )  .20-  .25 

.20-  .25 

.27-  .30 

VEAL  CALVES 

(per  lb.) 

Country  dressed 

.12-  .23 

.13-  .23 

.10-  .22 

With  the  lifting  of  the  strike  on  the 
part  of  the  retail  Kosher  butchers  meat 
prices  and  trading  have  again  assumed 
almost  entirely  their  former  levels. 

Best  nearby  veals  are  easily  bringing 
$18.00,  and  holding  firm. 

Lambs  took  a  drop  since  last  week’s 
report,  but  they  appear  to  be  picking 
up  a  little  of  the  lost  ground,  the  best 
of  them  reaching  $14.25.  The  demand 
is  good. 

Steers  are  meeting  a  somewhat  ir¬ 
regular  market,  and  the  demand  is 
none  too  good. 

Cows  are  also  irregular,  and  prices 
show  shading  to  the  extent  of  about 
two  shillings. 

The  hog  market  holds  steady  with 
practically  no  change  in  values. 

Country  dressed  suckling  pigs  are  ar¬ 
riving  and  prices  vary  from  20c  to  32c 
per  lb.  Weights  from  10  to  12  lbs.,  30c 
to  32c;  12  to  15  lb.  25c  to  30c;  15  to‘ 
20  lb.,  22c  to  25c!  20  to  25  lb.,  20c 
to  22c. 


WATER . . . 

When  and  Where  You  Want  It 

IS  IT  water  for  the  stock,  or  for  the  house?  Here  it  is, 
right  where  you  want  it,  when  you  want  it,  and 
plenty  of  it. 

That  is  the  value  of  electric  pumping  equipment.  The 
extreme  simplicity  of  electric  motor  operation  with  auto¬ 
matic  control  makes  it  almost  anticipate  your  wants. 
There  is  no  hand  pumping  and  carrying,  nothing  to  watch 
or  supervise.  Turn  a  faucet  or  press  a  switch  and  you 
get  water — all  you  can  use. 

When  farmers  have  worked  with  G-E  electric  equip¬ 
ment  they  realize  what  it  was  that  they  had  always 
lacked  on  the  farm— electricity. 

'Tune  in  on  WGY  {Schenectady),  KOA  {Denver),  KGO 
(Oakland),  for  the  General  Electric  Weekly  Farm  Program, 


Ask  your  Power  Company 

If  your  farm  is  on  or  near  an  electric  power  line,  ask  the 
power  company  for  a  copy  of  the  new  G-E  Farm  Book  which 
explains  more  than  100  uses  for  electricity  on  the  farm. 


Filling  the  silo  is  an  easier,  quicker 
task  with  a  General  Electric  port¬ 
able  farm  motor. 


A  General  Electric  motor  applied  to 
a  pump  jack  saves  the  hard  work  of 
drawing  water. 


With  properly  placed  MAZDA 
lamps,  stock  can  be  better  cared 
for. 


New  help  for  25 -mile  feet 


f- 


“U.  S.”  Galosh 


Q  C  MILES— in  a  single  day  many  a  farmer  averaged  that  in  his 
daily  work  in  a  recent  test  made  by  the  National  Society  for 
Foot  Health.  Whether  you  walk  that  much,  or  not,  you  know  how 
you  depend  on  your  feet.  That  is  why  you  will  be  glad  to  learn 
that  you  can  now  get  better  rubber  boots  and  overshoes  than  you 
ever  had  before. 

Anybody  who  has  ever  put  a  hog  in  a  dipping  vat,  or  cleaned  out  a 
barn,  or  watered  the  stock  on  a  cold  winter’s  night,  knows  a  farmer 
can’t  have  foot  comfort  without  good  boots  to  keep  his  feet  warm 
and  dry. 

Today’s  “U.  S.  ”  Blue  Ribbon  Boots  have  no  superior  for  fit.  So 
naturally  you  don’t  feel  nearly  so  tired  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

But  best  of  all,  this  new  comfort  is  teamed  up  with  longer  wear. 
We  make  the  new  “U.  S.  ”  Blue  Ribbon  merchandise  to  outwear  any 
other  rubber  footwear  under  similar  conditions  of  service.  We  force 
it  to  pass  12  separate  tests  before  offering  it  to  you— we  know  what 
it  will  do.  There  isn’t  any  guesswork.  When  we  say,  “Wear  today’s 
‘U.  S.’  Blue  Ribbon  rubber  boots  and  overshoes  and  you  will  get  more 
-we  are  telling  the  absolute  truth — tested  and  proved. 


wear 


Longer  wear — this  tells  why 

In  the  “U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  testing  laboratories  a  machine  presses  rub¬ 
ber  against  swiftly  revolving  emery — very  much  like  holding  a  boot 
against  a  grinding  wheel.  The  rubber  in  some  footwear  chafes  away 
at  the  rate  of  4/5"  per  hour.  The  standard  for  “U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon 
Rubber  is  1/5"  per  hour.  No  wonder  many  farmers  say  these  amazing 
Blue  Ribbon  Boots  outwear  others! 


United  States  Rubber  Company 


Will  your  boots  stand  this  7 

Think  of  the  punishment  your  boots  must 
take — scuffing  over  concrete  feeding  floors, 
scraping  through  ice  and  mud! 

In  the  Blue  Ribbon  testing  laboratories  a 
machine  presses  rubber  against  swiftly  revolv¬ 
ing  emery — very  much  like  holding  a  boot 
against  a  grinding  wheel.  The  rubber  in  some 
footwear  chafes  away  at  the  rate  of  4/5"  per 
hour.  The  standard  for  “U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon 
Rubber  is  1  /5"  per  hour.  No  wonder  they 
outwear  others! 


The  300-farmer  test 

All  told,  Blue  Ribbon  footwear  must  pass  12 
laboratory  tests.  On  top  of  that,  300  farm 
workers  help  us  check  up  Blue  Ribbon  wear 
in  the  hard  grind  of  actual  service.  They  wear 
cross-mated  boots — a  ‘‘U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon 
Boot  on  one  foot  and  a  competing  boot  on  the 
other.  By  watching  these'  results  we  make 
certain  that  Blue  Ribbon  Boots  outwear 
others! 


Make  this  test  yourself 

Twist  a  “  U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Boot.  Then  let  go 
and  watch  it  snap  back!  It’s  as  live  and  elastic 
as  a  rubber  band.  You  can  stretch  a  strip  cut 
from  the  upper  more  than  five  times  its  own 
length!  Where  constant  bending  cracks  in¬ 
ferior  footwear  this  rubber  stands  up! 


“U.  S.”  Rubbers 

Whatever  type  you  prefer — you’ll  find  it  in 
“U.  b.”  Rubbers — a  style  for  every  shoe. 


You’ll  be  glad  to  wear  this  sturdy,  good- 
looking  arctic  anywhere.  It  has  a  long-wearing 
gray  or  red  sole  and  the  finest  quality  cash- 
merette  upper.  Fleece  lining  for  extra  warmth. 
4-  and  5-buckle  heights. 


“U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Walrus 

(all-rubber  arctic) 

Red  upper.  Gray  sole.  Four  or  five  buckles. 
The  most  useful  shoe  on  the  farm.  Slips  right 
over  your  leather  shoes.  Kicks  off  in  a  jiffy. 
Washes  clean  like  a  boot.  Made  of  the  "  U.  S.’’ 
Blue  Ribbon  rubber,  it  is  built  to  give  you  the 
longest  wear  you  ever  got  from  an  overshoe. 


“U.  S.”  Gaytees 


Gaytees  is  the  trade-marked  name  of  the  new 
tailored  overshoes  made  only  by  the  United 
StatesRubberCompany.  Beautifully  designed. 
New  styles,  new  patterns, new  fabrics.  Smart 
as  a  Paris  slipper.  See  them! 

Also  a  complete  line  of  overshoes  with 
Kwik-glide  fasteners. 

Of  course,  for  women’s  use  around  the  farm, 
nothing  will  ever  beat  the  trim  “U.  S.’’  cloth- 
top,  buckle  galosh. 


Ritbon 


Blue 


“u.s: 

BLUE  RIBBON 

heavy  footwear 


“U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Boots 

Red  or  black  uppers.  Gray  soles.  Three 
lengths — knee,  medium,  hip.  Any  judge  of 
footwear  can  recognize  the  super-quality  the 
instant  he  sees  and  handles  these  boots.  You’ll 
notice  the  liveness  of  the  uppers,  the  tough, 
oversize  soles.  And  every  point  where  wear 
is  greatest  is  heavily  reinforced  by  from  4  to 
1 1  layers  of  Blue  Ribbon  rubber. 


FREE  BOOK!  The  Care 
of  Farmers’  Feet 

Every  farmer  who  wants  comfortable, 
healthy  feet  should  get  this  free  book. 
Written  by  Dr.  Joseph  Lelyveld,  Podi¬ 
atrist,  Executive  Director  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  for  Foot  Health,  it 
discusses  such  problems  as  bunion;^ 
corns,  ingrown  nails,  chilblains,  cal¬ 
louses,  fallen  arches,  how  to  care  for 
itching  feet,  and  many  precautions 
that  lead  to  health  and  comfort  for 
those’  25-miles-a-day  feet  of  yours. 

It  also  tells  how  to  greatly  increase 
the  life  of  your  rubber  footwear  by 
following  a  few  simple  rules.  Write 
for  ‘‘The  Care  of  Farmers’  Feet” — 
address  United  States  Rubber  Com¬ 
pany,  Dept.  Ill,  1790Broadway, N.  Y. 
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North  Country  'Takes  Inventory  of  Season’s  Crops 


WITH  the  mercury  down  to  16  de¬ 
grees  F.  this  week,  most  every¬ 
thing  has  finally  ceased  growing,  and 
the  season  of  1928  finally  passed  into 
history  as  far  as  crop  production  is 
concerned.  The  final  wind-up  shows 
good  fair  crops  tak¬ 
ing  the  whole  North 
country  into  consid¬ 
eration,  enough  so 
that  most  can  see 
their  way  through 
in  good  shape. 

Of  course  there 
are  all  variations 
from  bumper  yields 
down  to  those  that 
were  practically  a 
failure;  various  con¬ 
ditions  that  always 
enter  into  the  uncer¬ 
tainties  of  farming  operations,  infiu- 
encing  yields  one  way  or  the  other. 

Ultimate  prices  are  the  criterion  of 
course,  of  the  financial  success  of  the 
year.  Oats  are  selling  at  45  to  QO 
cents  per  bushel  depending  upon  qual¬ 
ity,  buckwheat  is  bringing  $1.80  to 
$1.90  per  100  pounds,  recleaned  for 
milling;  spring  wheat  for  milling  is 
worth  $1.20  to  $1.30  per  bushel;  pota¬ 
toes  have  been  running  50c  to  $1.00  per 
bushel,  according  to  quantity,  quality 
and  who  were  buying  and  selling.  As 
for  hay  and  straw,  we  have  not  heard 
of  enough  definite  sales  to  establish 
prices.  The  probable  milk  prices  are 
vieing  for  popularity  with  the  daily  de¬ 
bates  on .  the  respective  merits  of 
“Herb”  and  “Al.” 

Contrary  to  many  years,  there  seems 
to  be  a  general  impression  that  elec¬ 
tion  will  make  little  difference  with 
business  in  general,  and  winter  prices. 
At  the  same  time  we  find  statisticians 
with  long  rows  of  figures  to  prove  that 
election  never  has  made  any  real  dif¬ 
ference  with  business.  All  of  which 
recalls  an  article  read  last  spring  in 
a  business  magazine,  that  much  of  the 
success  or  failure  in  a  year’s  business 
depended  upon  the  attitude  of  that 
owner  or  manager  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  taking  an  average  of  every¬ 
one.  If  we  make  up  our  minds  in  ad¬ 
vance  that  presidential  election  year  is 
going  to  mean  poor  business  for  us,  we 
will  usually  get  poor  business,  and 
vice  versa. 

Celebrate  Sixty  Years  of 
Married  Life 

Sixty  years  married  is  an  event  rare¬ 
ly  achieved,  so  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chas.  L. 
Ostrander  of  Perch  River  mark  a  uni¬ 
que  milestone  in  North  Country  history 
by  celebrating  their  60th  anniversary. 
Mr.  Ostrander  is  one  of  the  few  re¬ 
maining  Civil  War  veterans,  and  al¬ 
though  85  years  of  age,  still  does  a  lot 
of  farm  work. 

Plans  for  the  annual  banquet  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Cooperative  Cheese  Pro¬ 
ducers  Association,  Inc.,  to  be  held  on 
November  17  at  Gouverneur,  are  well 
under  way.  C.  E.  Giffin  of  De  Peyster, 
manager  of  the  organization,  is  in 
charge  of  preparations. 

Jersey  Breeders  Have  Banquet 

With  the  4-H  Club  members  who 
won  honors  at  the  National  Dairy 
Show  as  their  guests,  St.  Lawrence 


Jersey  breeders  held  a  banquet  and 
meeting  in  Potsdam  this  week.  Geo. 
W.  Sisson,  Jr.,  was  chairman  of  the 
gathering,  which  was  large.  L.  W. 
Morley,  secretary  of  the  Jersey  Cattle 
Club;  Leon  Claus,  county  agricultural 
agent;  and  Director  V.  C.  Whittemore 
of  the  Canton  School  of  Agriculture 
were  among  the  speakers.  James  Arm¬ 
strong  is  president  and  Walter  G.  Short 
secretary  of  the  association. 


College  Will  Hold  Poultry 
Marketing  School 

URING  the  week  of  November  19 
the  state  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  will  have  their  Third  An¬ 
nual  Poultry  and  Egg  Marketing 
School.  Out  of  town  speakers  are  as 
follows:  Dr.  Buechel  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  F.  A. 
Jones,  Chief  Inspector  of  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets;  Mr.  Leland  Graham  of  Carl 
Ahlers,  Inc.,  New  York  City;  Mr.  M. 
M.  Griffiths  of  the  Apex  Egg  Producers 
Cooperative,  Inc.  and  Dr.  C.  K.  Powell 
of  the  Pacific  Egg  Producers  Coopera¬ 
tive  Association. 


Farm  Bureau  Federation 
Has  13th  Annual  Meeting 

The  New  York  State  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  had  its  13th  annual 
meeting  at  Hotel  Onondaga  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  on  November  8  and  9.  The  morn¬ 
ing  session  on  Thursday  was  devoted 
to  reports  of  the  officers  and  the  after¬ 
noon  session  was  devoted  primarily  to 
a  discussion  of  taxes  in  general,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  gas  tax.  In  the  evening 
the  annual  dinner  was  held  at  the 
Hotel  Onondaga  with  Peter  G.  Ten 
Eyck  as  toastmaster.  Speakers  in¬ 
cluded  Donald  Armstrong  of  Union,  N. 
Y.  secretary  of  the  Young  Farmers’ 
Clubs;  Chester  Gray,  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  legislative 
representative  at  Washington  and  Mrs. 
Edward  Young  of  Milton,  president  of 
the  State  Home  Bureau  Federation. 

On  Friday  reports  were  given  on  the 
work  done  during  the  year.  This  in¬ 
cluded  TB  eradication,  reforestation, 
marketing,  transportation,  the  vigilance 
service,  tariff  and  fruit  growing. 


Plans  Going  Ahead  for 
Dramatics  Contest 

PLANS  are  going  forward  for  the 
state  dramatics  contest  which  will 
finish  at  Farmers’  Week  next  Febru¬ 
ary.  On  November  16  casts  of  players 
from  Chautauqua,  Genesee,  Erie  and 
Wyoming  counties  will  compete  for  the 
championship  of  the  western  district 
at  Bethany.  On  November  17  Schuy¬ 
ler,  Ontario  and  Steuben  counties  will 
compete  for  the  central  district  cham¬ 
pionship  at  Penn  Yan. 

In  the  western  district  contest,  Will- 
iamsville  will  represent  Erie  county 
with  “Between  the  Soup  and  the 
Savory”;  Pike  community  will  present 
“The  Neighbors”  by  Zona  Gale  for 


Central  New  York  Notes 


AS  WS  drive  around  through  the  dairy 
sections,  we  notice  that  there  are 
few  farms  on  which  corn  fodder  is 
shocked  in  the  fields.  Silos  are  in  such 
general  use  that  only  the  smaller  farms 
and  those  in  the  most  hilly  sections  are 
without  them.  The  silo  is  a  relatively 
new  addition  to  the  farm  equipment 
even  in  this  intensive  dairy  region. 
They  came  into  general  use  about  the 
beginning  of  this  century.  In  Spain 
they  were  used  two  thousand  years  ago. 

The  more  careful  dairymen  have 
their  cows  in  the  barn  and  are  doing 
their  best  to  get  them  in  condition  for 
Winter  and  for  next  spring.  The  pres¬ 
ent  price  for  milk  and  the  relatively 
low  prices  for  feed  favor  good  feeding 


and  the  flow  of  milk  during  the  period 
of  short  supply  will  be  better  because 
of  it. 

Wheat  seeding  was  hindered  consid¬ 
erably  by  the  dry  weather  this  fall  but 
the  stand  is  looking  fine  now.  Not 
much  damage  was  done  to  it  by  pheas¬ 
ants.  Pheasant  hunting  has  been  un¬ 
usually  good  this  season.  Thousands 
were  killed  but  there  are  enough  left. 

When  the  chicken  thieves,  who  have 
been  active  in  the  vicinity  of  Otsego 
Creek,  carried  off  Allen  Johnson’s  poul¬ 
try  last  Friday  night,  they  left  a 
rooster  and  six  selected  pullets,  and  a 
note  saying,  “We  have  left  some  breed¬ 
ers  so  you  can  raise  us  a  flock  for  next 
year,  but  give  them  more  corn.” — C.  T. 


Wyoming  county;  and  Bethany  will 
give  “One  Hundred  Dollars”  for  Gen¬ 
esee  county.  Chautauqua  county  will 
select  its  representative  next  week. 
Professor  G.  Eric  Peabody  of  the  ex¬ 
tension  teaching  department  at  the 
state  college  will  be  the  Cornell  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  judging  team. 

Steuben  county  of  the  central  dis¬ 
trict  contest  will  be  represented  by  the 
Prattsburg  home  bureau  with  the  play, 
“The  Teeth  of  the  Gift  Horse”;  More¬ 
land  home  bureau  of  Schuyler  county 
will  present  “Sparkling  Lucia”;  and 
the  Cheshire  Grange  from  Ontario 
county  will  give  “One  Hundred  Dol¬ 
lars.” 


Cooperative  Omits  Member¬ 
ship  Campaign 

The  contracts  between  the  Pacific 
Cooperative  Poultry  Producers  and 
members  will  expire  on  December  31st. 
The  .association  is  announcing  that  they 
will  spend  no  money  on  a  sign-up  cam¬ 
paign,  that  no  solicitors  will  be  put  in 
the  field  and  that  no  meetings  will  be 
held.  The  association  recently  releas¬ 
ed  all  members  under  contracts  and 
told  them  to  sell  their  eggs  outside 
of  the  association  if  they  wished.  Only 
ten  per  cent  of  the  members  availed 
themselves  of  this  privilege  and  the 
association  believes  that  90  per  cent  of 
the  membership  will  sign  the  new  mar¬ 
keting  agreement  without  solicitation 


because  of  the  fact  that  they  cannot 
be  without  the  services  that  the  asso¬ 
ciation  is  rendering. 


New  Ruling  on  Coops  For 
Shipping  Live  Poultry 

ON  January  1,  1929  the  -American 
Railway  Express  Company  will  put 
into  effect  new  specifications  for  coops 
used  in  shipment  of  live  poultry.  The 
specifications  are  as  follows: 

“Coops  must  be  large  enough  to  pre¬ 
vent  overcrowding  and  top  of  coop  must 
be  covered  by  slats  not  more  than  one 
inch  apart;  by  wire  or  screen  containing 
meshes  not  to  exceed  one  inch  in  size ; 
or,  may  be  constructed  of  hard  wood 
frames  covered  with  galvanized  wire  not 
less  than  13%  gauge,  such  wires  on  top 
of  coop  to  be  spaced  not  more  than  one 
inch  apart  and  with  cross  wires  not  more 
than  three  inches  apart.” 


Pennsylvania  County  Notes 

Potter  Countv — Straw  votes.  Teacher’s 
Institute  Agricultural  Exhibits,  Woman’s 
Club  District  meeting,  Hoover  and  anti- 
Hoover  meetings,  the  hunters  and  the 
hunted,  plowing,  potato-digging  and  sal¬ 
vaging  the  last  of  the  garden  truck  have 
kept  the  rural  population  busy  and  free 
from  the  silence  and  loneliness  that  spell¬ 
binders  paint  as  an  adjunct  of  farming. 
Dairymen  in  the  country  report  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good  season.  Many  4(X)-bushel 
acres  of  potatoes  dug.  A  farmer  in  the 
county  killed  a  very  large  black  bear 
which  had  taken  two  of  his  sheep.  More 
geese  flying  southward.  Prices  of  poultry 
and  dairy  products  advancing. — M.  C.  S. 
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New  York  County  Notes 


Genesee  County  — Excessive  rains 
have  hindered  potato  digging.  The  leaf 
roll  seems  to  be  in  a  number  of  fields  and 
potatoes  are  not  as  large  as  last  year. 
Truckers  are  buying  at  farms  for  55  to 
80  cents  per  bushel.  Cabbage  is  bringing 
from  $27  to  $32  a  ton  and  beans  are  $7.50 
per  cwt.  Lamb  feeders  of  Genesee  and 
surrounding  counties  were  entertained  at 
a  Farm  Bureau  banquet  at  Batavia.  O. 
B.  Parkam,  head  of  the  sheep  department 
of  the  Bowes  Livestock  Commission, 
Union  Stock  Yards  of  Chicago,  was  the 
speaker. — Mrs.  R.  E.  G. 

Cayuga  County  — Several  inches  of 
snow  and  a  drop  in  temperature  to  10 
degrees  above  zero  on  the  29th  came  as 
a  surprise.  Some  damage  resulted,  pota¬ 
toes,  pumpkins  and  squashes  not  securely 
housed  were  frozen.  Driving  that  night 
was  dangerous,  several  cars  being  over¬ 
turned  in  this  vicinity,  radiators  were 
frozen  the  next  morning.  It  is  warmer 
again  and  very  pleasant  on  November  1st. 
We  expect  several  weeks  of  reasonable 
weather  yet.  Apple  picking  is  about  done. 
Wheat  is  looking  good.  Threshing  about 
cleaned  up.  Pullets  are  inside  for  win¬ 
ter.  I  haven’t  heard  anyone  bragging 
about  the  money  he  has  made  this  year. 
The  prices  are  fair  at  present. — ^A.  D.  B. 

In  the  Hudson  Valley 

Columbia  County  — Tuesday  morning 
we  awoke  to  find  our  first  real  snow  of 
the  season.  Everything  was  covered  and 
some  of  the  snow  remained  in  northern 
exposures  until  Thursday.  McIntosh  ap¬ 
ples  $3.50  per  bushel,  Seckel  pears  $2.50 
a  bushel,  other  varieties  from  $1.50  to  $3 
per  bushel.  Tomatoes  are  $3.50  per  bas¬ 
ket,  eggs  62  cents  a  dozen,  butter  51  cents 
per  pound.  Kinderhook  garden  club 
elected  officers  last  week.  Two  farms 
are  reported  sold  last  week  in  Livingston. 
Diptheria  quarantine  is  lifted  from  the 
Ghent  home.  District  No.  1  of  Claverack 
favors  plan  to  centralize  the  schools  and 
build  a  new  school  house  to  take  care  of 
all  the  pupils  in  the  town.  There  are 
seven  districts  now  in  Claverack.  The 
Philmont  Rod  and  Gun  Club  will  hold  a 
trapshoot  November  24.  The  public  is 
invited.  Prizes  of  poultry  will  be  given. 
The  thousand  small  pine  trees  set  out 
near  Upper  Twin  Lake,  Elizaville  are 
growing  fast  and  are  in  a  thriving  cbn- 
dition.— Mrs.  C.  V.  H. 

Sullivan  County — There  are  many 
deer  being  caught  in  Sullivan  County  and 
all  are  beauties.  The  weather  is  ideal 
and  now  farmers  are  busy  in  their  fields. 
Butter  is  42  cents  a  pound,  eggs  vary  in 
prices,  mids  $2.10,  corn  meal  $2.45,  sugar 
$6  per  hundred,  buckwheat  flour  4%  and 
5  cents  a  pound,  wheat  flour  $8.50  to  $10 


a  barrel.  Many  are  having  their  drop 
apples  made  up  into  cider.  Most  bridges 
have  been  repaired  that  were  taken  away 
by  the  recent  flood  and  roads  are  being 
brought  in  very  good  condition  again. 
Small  fall  pigs  sell  for  $3  apiece  and  they 
are  very  plentiful. — P.  E. 

Rensselaer  County  — The  potato  crop 
has  been  only  about  half  a  crop.  Some 
farmers  are  cutting  hay  to  make  the  land 
easier  to  plow.  Many  houses  are  being 
built  within  ten  miles  of  Troy.  City 
people  like  homes  in  the  country  and 
much  farm  land  is  gradually  being  sold 
for  building  lots. — Mrs.  F.  F. 

In  the  North  Country 

Lewis  County — These  last  days  of  the 
golden  month  of  October  are  giving  us  a 
touch  of  real  winter  weather,  with  the 
ground  white  with  the  beautiful  and  the 
mercury  hovering  away  down  below  the 
freezing  point. 

The  last  half  of  the  month  has  given 
us  a  lot  of  rain,  here  in  the  Black  River 
valley  section,  but  even  so  the  farmers 
are  getting  a  nice  lot  of  fall  plowing 
done.  As  many  of  them  have  Fordson 
tractors,  the  work  goes  ahead  much 
faster  than  in  the  old  way  and  traveling 
along  the  highway,  one  notes  the  absence 
of  sudden,  or  spasmodic  outbursts  of  pro¬ 
fanity  far  afield.  Now  and  then  you’ll 
find  a  farmer  that’s  rather  tardy  with 
his  potato  harvest  and  it  surely  looks 
now  as  if  they’ll  be  blowing  on  their 
finger  tips  some  of  these  snappy  days, 
but  with  the  price  at  75c  per  bu.  they’re 
not  worrying  very  much  about  it. 

Cows  are  fast  going  into  winter  quar¬ 
ters  these  days  and  it’s  not  an  uncom¬ 
mon  sight,  to  see  sizable  droves  of  young 
cattle,  being  driven  down  off  the  hills 
into  the  valley,  from  what  is  known  as 
the  Tug  Hill  section  of  the  county.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  cattle  are  pastured  each  season 
in  this  vast  region  of  abandoned  farms. 

The  excellent  price  paid  for  milk,  for 
the  months  of  September  and  October 
has  again  served  as  a  lure  to  lull  the 
farmers  into  that  lethargic  state  and 
nothing  much  is  being  done  in  the  way 
of  organization. 

This  is  again  the  time  of  year  when 
farm  tenants  are  on  the  move,  but  there 
doesn’t  seem  to  be  the  usual  amount  of 
changing  this  year,  which  would  seem 
to  indicate  they’re  quite  well  satisfied 
with  the  present  outlook  and  will  hold 
down  the  present  acres,  for  another  year. 

The  price  of  good  milch  cows  is  soaring 
sky-ward  and  a  young  cow  that  is  now 
fresh,  or  due  to  freshen  between  now 
and  the  new  year  will  easily  bring  $125 
and  in  some  cases,  even  above  that  figure, 
though  I  wouldn’t  say  that  sales  are 
very  brisk  at  these  figures. 
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31,000  eggs  in  December 

from  2200  pullets  hatched  in  May 


The  Howard  Poultry  Farm,  Wichita,  Kansas,  made 
the  record.  The  pullets  received  Dr.  Hess  Poultry 
Pan-a-ce-a  in  their  feed  from  the  start. 

In  November  they  laid  17,602  eggs.  In  December, 
30,837.  When  only  7^4  months  old  they  had  laid 
enough  eggs  to  leave  a  fine  profit  over  and  above  all 
their  feed  costs. 

Pan-a-ce-a  speeds  pullets  along  to  early  maturity.* 
Feeding  Pan-a-ce-a,  you  get  eggs  when  eggs  bring 
high  prices. 

Remember,  one  egg  laid  in  December  is  worth 
two  laid  in  March.  The  30,837  eggs  received  in 
December  by  the  Howard  Farm  were  equal  in  value 
to  over  61,000  in  March  following. 

The  way  to  make  your  flock  pay  is  to  have  them 
in  full  production  early  —  ahead  of  the  crowd,  so 
you’ll  get  the  high  winter  prices, 

PAN-A-CE-A 

puts  hens  and  pullets  in  laying  trim 

Costs  little  to  use.  One  extra  egg  pays  for  all  the  Pan-a-ce-a 

a  hen  consumes  in  six  months. 

Dr.  Hess  &  CWk,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio 
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WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS^ 


EXTRA 

S.  C.  R.  I. 

BARRED 

PRICES 

QUALITY 

REDS 

ROCKS 

for  100 

CHICKS 

20c 

22c 

or  More 

.411  breeders  tested  or  Xcw  England  Aecredited.  IflOCo  deliver} 

guaranteed.  Circular. 

HALL  BROS., 

Poplar  Hill  Farm 

Box  59 

Wallingford,  Conn. 

“HELP  WANTED” 

“POSITIONS  WANTED” 

and 

“AGENTS  WANTED” 

reaches  a  large  number 

Advertising 

of  prospects  when  inserted 
in  the  Classified  Section  of 

AMERICAN 

AGRICULTURIST 


SPECIAL  FALL 


prices  for  breeding  Turkeys, 
Geese,  Ducks,  and  Guineas. 


Write  jour  wants  and  for  mailing  list.  PIONEER 
STOCK  FARM,  TELFORD,  PA. 


1  hatched  by  the  best  sj'stem  of 

DdbV 

•  bred-to-lay  stock.  S.C.  White 

Leghorns  $14.00  per  100;  Barred,  White  Rocks, 
Reds  $16.00  per  100;  White  Wyandottes  $17.00  per 
100;  Heavy  Broilers  $12.00  per  100;  Light  Broilers 
$10.00  per  100;  Pekin  Ducklings  $35.00  per  100.  Add 
25c  on  orders  for  less  than  100.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Desk  H.  Nunda,  N.  Y. 

Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Association 

PULLETS: 


FOR  SALE — Rhode  Island 
I  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  Apr. 
'hatched  $2,  March  hatch 
$2.25,  Breeding  Cockerels  $4,  White  Leghorn  Yearlings 
$1.50.  Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  Feeding  pigs.  White 
Chesters,  Berkshire  and  Chester  crossed,  two  months  old. 
$4.00  each.  DAILEY  FARM,  Lexington,  Mass.  Box  17 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS— “p 

Pay  for  your  chicks  after  arrival.  Better  order  now. 
Thousands  hatching  daily.  We  hatch  all  year  around. 
Live  delivery'  guaranteed.  Postage  prepaid.  Send  for 
price  list.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  335  Main 
St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604  or  337. 


With  the  A.  A. 

Poultry  Farmer 


Practical  Illumination 


L,  H.  Hiscock 


IT  seems  as  if  this  jy  t t 

subject  must  be  HISGOGK 

almost  worn  out,  and  yet  it  seems  to 
be  something  that  always  comes  up 
every  fall  and  causes  a  certain  amount 
of  doubt.  To  some  persons  it  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  source 
of  interest,  and  the 
idea  they  have  on 
the  subject  resolves 
itself  into  the  plain 
question  of  whether 
we  are  still  working 
the  hens  overtime 
by  turning  the  lights 
on  to  get  them  up 
at  all  hours  of  the 
night. 

As  a  matter  of 
fact  nothing  could 
be  farther  from  the  truth,  for,  by  the 
very  use  of  light,  we  are  really  and 
truly  giving  the  hen  a  great  benefit. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  hen’s  crop  is 
just  so  big,  and  that  she  cannot  carry 
enough  food  to  both  nourish  her  body 
and  lay  eggs  due  to  our  long,  dark 
winter  nights.  Hence  by  the  use  of 
light  we  prolong  the  day,  and  she  eats 
more  and  lays  more. 

On  the  other  hand  the  use  of  illum¬ 
ination  may  be  very  harmful  when  it 
is  applied  wrongly.  Take  the  pullets 
as  an  example.  I  believe  that  lights 
should  be  used  with  the  utmost  cau¬ 
tion  on  this  class  of  birds.  If  you 
want  to  stunt  and  injure  this  group 
of  your  flock,  turn  the  lights  on  them 
before  they  are  mature!  The  best  way 
to  handle  these  birds  is  to  pick  them 
out  and  sort  them  for  maturity,  and 
when  they  have  begun  to  lay  in  good 
fair  shape,  begin  to  use  the  lights 
on  them,  gradually  increasing  the 
length  of  the  day  until  it  reaches  a 
maximum  not  to  exceed  fourteen  hours 
of  combined  day  and  artificial  light. 

Generally  speaking,  a  fourteen  hour 
day  is  about  all  the  hens  should  have. 

There  are,  of  course,  various  times  for 
increasing  this  daylight.  Some  use  the 
artificial  light  in  the  morning,  others 
at  night,  and  still  many  combine  il¬ 
lumination  with  morning  and  eveAing 
to  reach  the  required  number  of  hours. 


her  vitality,  making 
for  poor  hatch- 
ability  and  poor  quality  chicks.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  these  birds  have 
fully  recovered  from  the  moult,  and 
seem  about  ready  to  start  in  laying,  a 
reasonable  amount  of  light  is  just  what 
they  need.  Certainly,  twelve  hours 
should  be  the  outside  limit,  and  ten 
would  be  better. 

There  is  still  one  other  class  of  birds 
that  I  want  to  speak  about  but  I  shall 
do  that  in  the  next  issue. 


A  Handy  Scraper  for  Clean¬ 
ing  Dropping  Boards 

A  HANDY  scraper  for  cleaning  the 
droppings  boards  is  the  one  tool 
that  practically  every  poultry  keeper 
needs  but  does  not  have.  This  tool, 
if  not  carried  in  stock  by  the  local 
hardware  store,  can  easily  be  made. 

The  scraper  blade  may  be  made  of 
an  old  saw  or  a  4  by  10  inch  piece  of 
one-sixteenth  inch  steel.  A  strong, 

.^Rake  feefh. 
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stiff  hoe  or  rake  handle  fitted  with  an 
iron  ferrule  makes  a  good  handle. 

The  blade  is  attached  to  the  handle 
by  a  forked  steel  rod  like  that  of  a 
garden  rake.  The  ends  which  go  into 
the  handle  are  tapered  and  welded  so 
as  to  fit  firmly  when  riveted  in  the 
ferrule  of  the  handle.  The  parts  may 
be  readily  fitted  together  in  a  local 
blacksmith  or  machine  shop. 

The  lower  edge  of  the  scraper  is 
turned  in  about  one-half  inch  to  make 
it  cling  to  the  boards.  The  scraper 
may  be  turned  over  so  as  to  use  the 
top  edge  in  cleaning  close  up  to  the 
wall. 


A  Gonservative  Plan 

Frankly,  in  the  last  few  years,  my 
own  use  of  light  has  been  conservative, 
my  total  being  a  twelve  hour  day.  The 
hen’s  day  begins  at  five  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  when  the  clocks  are  thrown  on 
with  an  alarmclock.  Then,  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon,  the  lights  are  switched  on  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  outside  weather.  For¬ 
merly,  I  had  always  used  light  in  the 
morning,  but  I  found  that,  although 
the  birds  got  up  at  a  regular  time, 
they  never  went  to  bed  on  any  sort  of 
a  regular  schedule,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  the  uncertain  dark,  early 
winter  afternoons  were  defeating 
the  one  thing  I  had  started  out  to  cor¬ 
rect,  namely,  a  uniform  working  day. 
Now,  the  birds  go  it  from  five  to  five 
and  we  do  not  care  if  a  snow  storm 
does  make  it  dark  before  four  o’clock. 
Incidentally,  as  the  days  lengthen  along 
the  end  of  January  and  continue  to  in¬ 
crease  in  length  we  are  able  to  cut 
down  on  the  cost  of  illumination. 

There  is  one  other  class  of  birds  that 
deserves  mention  before  concluding 
this  article,  and  that  is  the  breeding 
hen.  It  is  generally  accepted  that 
this  bird  should  not  be  subjected  to  il¬ 
lumination.  She  has  worked  hard  dur¬ 
ing  the  year,  and  what  she  needs  above 
everything  else  is  rest,  and  good  feed¬ 
ing.  To  turn  the  light  on  might  cause 
her  to  over  work  her  system  and  lower 


Early  Laying  Pullets  Make 
Best  Producers 

HE  trapnesting  of  many  thousands 
of  pullets  at  the  New  Jersey  con- 
tests  has  demonstrated  that  the  ability 
of  a  pullet  to  come  to  her  first  egg  at 
a  relatively  early  age  is  an  almost  sure 
indication  of  future  capacity  as  a  win¬ 
ter  season  layer  and  a  persistent  pro¬ 
ducer  throughout  the  year. 

The  pullets  should  bear  some  mark 
which  will  indicate  the  date  of  hatch 
when  they  are  handled  prior  to  in¬ 
clusion  in  the  laying  pens  in  the  fall. 
Toe-punches  serve  this  purpose  admira¬ 
bly  and  cheaply. 

When  it  comes  time  to  divide  the 
season’s  pullets  crop  into  flocks  for  the 
winter  houses,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
place  the  pullets  of  the  same  age  to¬ 
gether,  and  within  that  group  place  the 
early  starters  in  units  by  themselves, 
and  the  late  starters  together.  It  will 
be  found  that  in  the  ensuing  ten 
months,  for  instance,  that  the  early 
starters  will  average  something  like 
25  eggs  per  bird  more  than  those  of 
the  same  age  which  are  only  medium 
starters  and  as  much  as  40  to  50  eggs 
per  bird  more  than  the  late  starters. 
These  figures  have  been  secured  in 
California  as  well  as  New  Jersey. 

Select  breeders  from  amongst  the 
early  starters.  Mark  the  early  start¬ 
ers  with  a  blue  celluloid  leg  band  this 
fall.  It  will  point  them  out  through¬ 
out  the  year.  Watch  out  for  the  first 
layers  in  the  pullet  flock.  Watch  their 
performance.  Value  them. 
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A  Plan  for  Better  City 
Markets 

{Continued  from  Page  1) 

perishable  produce  that  comes  from  the 
general  and  dairy  farms  and  many  odd 
lots  of  left-over  or  over-ripe  but  other¬ 
wise  wholesome  foods  from  the  whole¬ 
sale  stores  would  be  wasted  were  it  not 
for  the  retail  part  of  the  market.  This 
grade  of  produce  attracts  the  poorer 
classes  and  serves  them  as  well  as  the 
best  grades  which  cost  more. 

The  sale  of  the  higher  grades  of  pro¬ 
duce  at  retail  directly  to  the  consumer 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of  either,  as  it 
has  great  possibilities.  People  love  to 
see  displays  of  produce  such  as  are 
found  on  public  markets  and  will  go 
to  them  to  gratify  that  desire. 

In  some  cities,  this  condition  is  being 
met  by  setting  aside  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  and  evening  for  a  special  retail 
market.  Thus  far,  this  plan  has  worked^ 
out  very  successfully.  In  fact,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  time  is  not  far  distuxit 
when  afternoon  and  evening  maraecs 
will  be  established  in  most  of  our  up¬ 
state  cities. 

The  automobile  has  solved  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  getting  to  and  from  the  market. 
What  needs  to  be  done  by  the  city  is 
to  provide  a  market  with  parking 
space  and  market  hours  designed  to 
accommodate  this  class  of  trade. 

Get  Trade  By  Quality  Products 

When  facilities  and  market  hours  at¬ 
tractive  to  the  better  class  of  buyers 
are  provided,  the  producer  who  is  in¬ 
terested  in  developing  the  better  class 
of  retail  trade  will  cater  to  it  by  offer¬ 
ing  quality  produce  put  up  in  gift 
packages,  or  in  such  form  as  will  con¬ 
veniently  meet  the  needs  of  the  family 
trade.  He  will  also  adjust  his  price, 
if  necessary,  so  that  it  falls  somewhere 
between  the  current  wholesale  and  the 
retail  prices.  Freshness  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be,  in  itself,  sufficient  induce¬ 
ment  to  build  up  a  high  class  retail 
trade,  but  when  suitable  parking  space, 
convenient  market  hours  and  attrac¬ 
tive  prices  are  offered  also,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  about  the  producer  and 
consumer  getting  together. 

This  type  of  retail  market  which 
serves  as  an  adjunct  to  a  wholesale 
market  is,  in  our  estimation,  the  only 
type  of  retail  market  a  city  should 
maintain.  We  can  see  no  place  in  our 
present  distributing  system  for  the 
elaborate  covered  retail  markets  such 
as  have  been  in  use  for  years  in  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  our  older  cities,  and  are 
still  being  built  to  some  extent  in  New 
York  State. 

Where  Such  Markets  Should 
Be  Located 

Results  of  comprehensive  studies  of 
the  State  with  a  view  of  determining 
the  logical  points  for  the  location  of 
the  proposed  markets,  indicate  that 
new  primary  markets  such  as  have 
been  described  (modified  to  suit  local 
conditions)  should  be  established  at 
Newburgh,  Albany,  Syracuse,  Roches¬ 
ter,  Buffalo,  Elmira,  Binghamton  and 
Utica.  (Editor's  Note:  We  would  like 
to  see  such  markets  in  every  city  of 
similar  size).  All  of  these  cities,  ex¬ 
cept  Binghamton,  have  public  markets, 
none  of  which  are  modern. 

Within  the  natural  demand  areas  of 
these  cities,  are  a  number  of  smaller 
cities  for  which  secondary  markets  are 
being  planned,  the  principal  difference 
between  the  secondary  and  primary 
market  being  the  extent  of  the  business 
and  the  facilities  provided  to  handle  it. 
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Wife — It’s  no  use  hiding,  dear. 
I  can  see  you! — JUDGE . 


In  a  few  minutes  this 

Goodrich  Giant’s 

Stride  measures  months  of 
hardest  wear  •  •  . 


Running  and  sliding,  you 
would  wear  out  your  rubber 
boots  and  overshoes  twice  as  fast  as 
walking.  Yet  far  severet  than  even 
months  of  running  is  the  test  given 
by  a  battery  of  machines  in  our 
factory. 

R-r-ruh!  One  machine  takes  a 
piece  of  the  rubber  that  would  be 
used  for  the  sole  and  rubs  it  to  and 
fro  a  hundred  times  a  minute. 

Str-r-retch!  Another  machine 
stretches  the  leg-rubber  many  times 
more  than  you  could  stretch  it,  to 
make  sure  it  is  elastic  yet  strong. 

Tzvist-bend-tzuist!  A  third  machine 
tests  a  piece  of  the  special  rubber 
that  goes  into  the  toe  and  instep 
in  order  to  see  that  you  get  the 
greatest  ^possible  comfort  out  of 
the  boot,  in  addition  to  its  wear¬ 
ing  quality. 


You  would  be  astonished  at  these 
tests.  It’s  as  if  a  giant  farmer  put 
on  a  pair  of  Goodrich  boots  and — 
like  the  giant  who  walked  seven 
leagues  at  a  step— strode  through 
a  whole  year’s  wear  in  a  single 
short  afternoon. 


These  tests  assure  you  of  good  value 
when  you  buy  Goodrich  footwear. 
Look  for  the  name  Goodrich.  It  is 
plainly  stamped  on  all  our  boots, 
overshoes  and  rubbers — the  honor 
mark  of  a  great  company. 

From  sturdy  boots,  overshoes 
and  work-rubbers  for  men  and  boys 
to  dainty  stylish  Zippers  and  rub¬ 
bers  for  women  and  girls,  the  Good¬ 
rich  line  of  tested  rubber  footwear 
meets  the  needs  of  every  member 
of  your  family.  The  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio, 


Secondary  markets  of  various  kinds 
are  now  in  operation  in  Niagara  Falls, 
Olean,  Auburn,  Schenectady,  Troy, 
Poughkeepsie,  Oneonta,  Johnson  City, 
Endicott,  Middletown  and  Jamestown. 
It  appears  that  the  time  will  soon  come 
when  there  will  be  need  for  secondary 
markets  at  Oswego,  Cortland,  Geneva, 
Hornell,  Ithaca,  Kingston,  Watertown, 
Hudson,  and  possibly  in  one  or  more 
of  the  smaller  cities  in  the  Mohawk 
Valley.  Studies  covering  the  needs  of 
all  of  these  smaller  cities  have  not  been 
completed. 

Help  for  Both  Farmers  and 
Consumers 

From  the  foregoing  statement  of  the 
probable  distribution  of  primary  and 
secondary  markets  over  the  State,  it 
will  be  seen  that  when  such  a  system 
is  established,  a  means  of  direct  mar¬ 
keting  would  be  available  to  all  the 
highly-productive  agricultural  areas  of 
the  State,  and  the  cities  would  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  an  efficient  means  of  secur¬ 
ing  their  needed  supply  of  both  locally- 
grown  and  shipped-in  farm  produce. 

The  movement  of  farm  produce  un¬ 
der  this  system  would  be  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  to  and  from  both  primary  and 
secondary  markets.  Secondary  mar¬ 
kets  in  highly  productive  areas  would 
result  in  assembling  produce  in  such 
quantities  and  varieties  as  to  attract 


buyers  operating  now  between  the 
country  and  primary  markets,  and 
would  greatly  facilitate  their  operation 
by  shortening  the  time  required  to  se¬ 
cure  loads  and  at  the  same  time  would 
assist  both  the  buyer  and  the  producer 
in  arriving  at  a  price  based  on  demand 
and  supply. 

Supply  Demand  Locally 

The  demand  of  the  smaller  cities  for 
produce  of  distant  origin  would  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  truckers  operating  between 
primary  and  secondary  markets.  It  is 
probable  that  eventually  a  regular 
trucking  system  would  become  estab¬ 
lished,  which  would  result  in  moving 
produce  quickly  from  points  of  heavy 
supply  to  points  of  heavy  demand,  thus 
bringing  about  a  much  needed  equali¬ 
zation  of  distribution  of  farm  produce 
throughout  the  State,  and  the  leveling 
of  prices  to  a  more  uniform  and  profit¬ 
able  basis. 

The  assumptions  in  the  previous  par¬ 
agraph  are  based  on  the  movement  of 
produce  which  is  actually  taking  place 
at  the  present  time  in  practically  all 
sections  of  New  York  State.  In  other 
words,  the  plan  proposed  is  merely 
facilitating  the  development  of  an 
economic  trend  which  is  already  under 
way.  This  being  true,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  as  to  the  success  of  the 
proposed  f  lan. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

Pox,  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat,  etc.,  dressed 
and  made  into  latest  style  Coats  (for  men  and 
women),  Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Dog  or  any  animal 
hide  tanned  with  fur  on,  made  into  Robes,  Coats, 
Rugs,  etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness  or  Sole 
Leather.  FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK  gives 
prices,  when  to  take  off  and  ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  and  HEAD  MOUNTING 

FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED. 

Estimates  gladly  furnished.  Send  ns  your  furs  for 
Summer  Storage  in  Automatic  Cold  Vault. 

Wa  buy  raw  skins  such  as  muskrat,  coon, 
etc.,  for  our  own  use.  Send  for  price  iist. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 

560  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Get  More  Money  •• 
SKUNK,  MUSKRAT, 
COON,  MINK,  OPOSSUM 
FOX,  WEASEL,  WOLF 

and  all  other  furs  in  big  demand.  We 
pay  express  and  parcel  post  charges. 

Be  tare  of  highest  prices; 
write  for  price  list  now. 


BENJAMIN  DOR 

Famous  Among  Trappers  forzo  Years 

l4^West24'*  St.  NewYork 
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He  Fell  and  ran 
a  pitchfork  into  his  porehead 


t[XAn  Advertisement  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company 

A  FARMER  living  near  Clarion, 
Iowa,  fell  and  ran  a  pitchfork 
tine  through  a  part  of  his  fore¬ 
head,  injuring  an  eye  severely. 
He  was  rushed  to  a  doctor  in 
Clarion,  but  the  case  demanded 
the  work  of  a  specialist,  who 
was  in  Des .Moines.  The  doctor 
telephoned  the  specialist  and 
found  that  he  was  just  about 
to  leave  town.  The  specialist 
agreed  to  wait,  the  patient  was 
rushed  to  Des  Moines,  and  the 
needed  surgical  treatment  was 
given  that  midnight. 

In  one  such  emergency,  the 
telephone  pays  for  itself  many 
times  over.  It  calls  the  doctor. 
Summons  help  in  time  of  fire 
or  accident.  Calls  the  imple¬ 
ment  repair  man.  Runs  errands 
to  neighbors  and  to  town. 

The  telephone  enables  you 
to  find  out  where  and  when  to 
sell.  For  example,  a  farmer 
near  Silt,  Colorado,  had  a  car 
of  cattle  to  sell  and  was  offered 
a  price  on  them.  But  he  put  in 
a  long  distance  call  to  Denver 
and  got  a  better  price  by  $300. 

The  modern  farm  home  has  a 
telephone. 


rtetc9-L!n(ta 

UNDERWEAR 

For  Every  Member  of 
the  Family 

There  is  health  and  comfort  insurance 
for  every  member  of  the  family  in  Veh 
lastic  Underwear.  Fine  cotton  ribbed 
construction  with  soft  inner  fleece. 
Warmth  without  bulk.  In  all  styles  and  si^es  for  men, 
women  and  children. 

pPpp  BODYGARD  Thermometer — ^handsome,  practi' 
cal  and  accurate.  Suitable  for  inside  or  outside 
use.  Send  us  the '  name  of  your  local  underwear 
dealer,  sign  your  own  name  and  address  clearly,  and 
v’e  will  send  you  this  useful  gift  absolutely  free  and 
postpaid.  Write  today. 

UTICA  KNITTING  COMPANY 

350  Broadway  New  York  City 


Aunt  Janet’s  Corner 

Self-Pity  Very  Destructive  to  Good  Morals 


Is  it  true  that  we  human  beings  are 
grateful  only  for.  small  favors  and 
totally  ungrateful  for  large  ones  ?  Per¬ 
haps  Shakespeare  knew  whereof  he 
spoke  when  he  wrote  “How  sharper 
than  a  serpent’s  tooth  is  a  thankless 
child!”  Sometimes  it  does  seem  that 
the  feeling  of  gratitude  is  most  un¬ 
evenly  distributed.  Those  who  have 
the  most  to  be  thankful  for  are  apt  to 
think  they  did  it  all  and  fail  to  give 
others  the  credit  for  services  rendered. 

One  of  the  marks  of  good  breeding 
is  the  ability  to  say  “Thank  you”  or 
its  equivalent  at  the  right  time  and 
place.  But  the  thing  that  counts  most 
after  all,  is  that  inner  graciousness  and 
sweetness  which  wells  up  outwardly  in 
the  form  of  gratefulness — to  our  Crea¬ 
tor,  to  our  parents,  to  friends,  to  all 
who  in  any  way  have  smoothed  the 
path  for  us  and  made  life  happier. 

Nobody  likes  the  whiner  and  com- 
plainer.  When  I  hear  anybody  pitying 
himself  I  am  reminded  of  the  remark 
a  good  minister  once  made:  “When 


Pleasingly  Draped 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


Pattern  2577  with  the  new  handkerchief 
draped  skirt  shows  one  of  the  best  styles 
and  yet  is  simple  enough  for  the  home 
dressmaker.  Crepe  Elizabeth,  crepe 
roma,  sheer  velvet  or  flat  silk  crepe  would 
be  very  pleasing  in  this  design.  The  pat¬ 
tern  cuts  in  sizes  16,  18  years,  36,  38,  40 
and  42  inches  bust  measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  4  yards  of  40  inch  material  with  1 
yard  of  40  inch  contrasting.  Price  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  correct  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although 
coin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c  for 
one  of  the  Fashion  Catalogs  and 
send  to  Pattern  Department,  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist,  461-4th  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 

.../'•tfc'i-  ....  ... 


you  get  to  feeling  sorry  for  yourself, 
the  old  Devil  has  got  you  already.”— 
Aunt  Janet. 


A  Flower  Monogram 


No.  502.  Twenty-four  Transfers  of 
any  one  letter,  30  cents. 

Each  letter  in  the  alphabet  is  com¬ 
bined  with  a  flower  beginning  with 
that  letter,  swinging  gracefully  into  a 
circle  to  make  a  most  attractive  and 
unusual  monogram.  They  come  in  two 
sizes,  3  inches  and  1%  inches,  on  wax 
patterns  that  you  can  transfer  to  nap¬ 
kins,  towels,  etc.,  with  a  hot  iron.  A 
dozen  of  each  size  (24  complete)  on  a 
transfer  sheet  are  30  cents  prepaid. 

The  flowers  are  as  follows:  A,  apple 
blossom,  B,  buttercup,  C,  calla  lily,  D, 
daisy,  E,  eucharis  lily,  F,  fuschia,  G, 
geranium,  H,  honeysuckle,  I,  iris,  J, 
jonquil,  K,  kentia  palm,  L,  lily  of  the 
valley,  M,  moonflower,  N,  nasturtium, 
O,  oak,  P,  pansy,  Q,  quince  blossom,  R, 
rose,  S,  shamrock, '  T,  tulip,  U,  utricu- 
laria,  V,  violet,  W,  wild  rose,  Y,  yucca, 
Z,  zinnia.  State  letter  you  want.  En¬ 
close  remittance  and  order  from  Em¬ 
broidery  Department,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


To  Enliven  the  Thanksgiving 
Dinner 

These  verses  may  be  written  on 
the  place  cards,  and  the  puzzle 
solved  as  dessert  is  enjoyed. 

“When  dinner’s  almost  over  and  des¬ 
sert  has  come  at  last, 

A  pretty  silver  dish  that  holds  the 
queerest  things  is  passed. 

Lest  haply  by  discouragement  quick 
guessing  may  be  halted. 

You’ll  find  the  contents  of  the  dish  are 
very  nicely  salted.” 

It  has  (1)  a  piece  of  masonry,  (2)  a 
box  that’s  strong  and  stout, 

(3)  a  sandy  strip  beside  the  sea,  you’ll 
find  it  there  no  doubt, 

(4)  A  dairy  product  bright  as  gold,  (5) 
of  brown,  a  pretty  shade, 

(6)  A  letter  of  the  alphabet,  is  also 
there  displayed. 

(7)  A  country  to  the  south  of  us,  is  in 
that  silver  dish, 

(8)  A  letter,  plus  receptacle,  just  take 
some  if  you  wish. 

(9)  To  waste  away  is  also  there, 
among  the  goodly  store, 

(10)  Take  money,  add  a  pronoun  then, 
and  you  will  have  some  more! 

O  turn  not  from  the  silver  dish,  in  man¬ 
ner  rather  hasty. 

The  things  may  sound  a  trifle  queer, 
but  they  are  very  tasty!” 

Answers : 

(1)  Walnut  (2)  Chestnut  (3)  Beech¬ 
nut  (4)  Butternut  (5)  Hazelnut  (6) 
Peanut  (7)  Brazil  Nut  (8)  Pecan  (9) 
Pine  Nut  (10)  Cashew. 


Washing  soda  which  has  been  a. 
lowed  to  dry  and  slack  like  lime  is  e> 
cellent  for  cleaning  the  enamel  0 
sinks  and  bathtubs.  It  will  not  scratc 
and  after  its  use  grease  disappears  a 
though  by  magic. — L.  M.  T. 


I 
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All  Catalog  Prices 
Reduced  1 0% 

Readers  of  this  paper  have  so  heartily  endorsed 
the  sale  we  have  run  for  the  past  two  months 
that  through  volume  business  we  are  enabled 
to  continue  the  sale  for  another  month. 
DEDUCT  10%  FROM  THE  CAT^UDG  TRICE 
YOURSELF. 


Includes  Bathtub,  Porcelain  Toilet  and  enamel¬ 
ed  Wash  Basin,  Complete 
with  all  Fittings  and  Five- 
Year  Guaranteed  '  Materials. 


Was  $58.50.  Now 


let  and  enamel- 

$52^ 


Heating  Plant 

Complete  for  6  Rooms 
6  Radiators,  Large  Steam 
Boiler,  Pipe  Fittings,  Air 
Valves  and  Asbestos  Ce¬ 
ment. 

WE  PAY 


Was  $175 

NOW 

$157^ 

The  Freight 
on  Everything 


Write  for  FREE  Catalog  20 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 

254  West  34th  Street,  New  York 


Hotel  Ansonia 

Broadway,  73rd  to  74th  Streets 
New  York  City 

12  minutes  from  Pennsylvania  and 
Grand  Central  Stations,  5  minutes 
to  theatres  and  Shopping 
District 


1260  ROOMS 

(All  outside) 

New  York’s  most  complete  hotel. 
Everything  for  comfort  and 
convenience  of  our 
guests. 

TWO  RESTAURANTS 

Open  from  6:30  A.  M.  until  midnight 

Music 

— 2  Radio  Orchestras — 
Dancing 

Ladies’  Turkish  Bath, 
Beauty  Parlor, 

Drug  Store,  Barber  Shop, 
Stock  Broker’s  Office 

All  in  the  Ansonia  Hotel 


TRANSIENT  RATES 

300  Rooms  and  Bath . $3.50  per  day 

Large  double  Rooms,  twin 

beds,  Bath . $6.00  per  day 

Parlor,  Bedroom  and  Bath, 

2  perspns . $7.00  per  day 

Special  Weekly  and  Monthly  Rates 


A  restful  hotel — away  from  all  the 
noise  and  “dirt”  of  the  “Roaring 
Forties.”  No  coal  smoke,  our  steam 
plant  equipped  with  oil  fuel.  Cool¬ 
est  Hotel  in  New  York  in  Summer. 


Hotel  Ansonia 

In  Conjunction  with  the  Hotels 
Marseilles,  Anderson,  Richmond 
and  Cosmopolitan 


When  writing  Advertisers 

Mention  American  Agriculturist 


The  Thanksgiving  Dinner 

Prepare  Early  and  Save  East- moment  Strain 


Prepare  everything  you  can  a  few 
days  before  Thanksgiving  so  that 
you  will  not  have  to  overwork  on  that 
day.  Choose  a  menu  which  will  give 
variety,  suit  the  family  palate  and 
purse,  and  not  leave  the  cook  so 
thoroughly  tired  she  cannot  enjoy  the 
occasion.  Grace  the  feast  with  your 
best  table  service  and  spotless  linen 
and  have  everything  needful  on  the 
table  or  on  a  server  near  by.  Make  a 
centerpiece  of  a  pumpkin  shell,  line 
with  white  paper  and  fill  with  fruit, 
nuts,  etc.  Around  it  bank  autumn 
foliage  and  berries  for  decoration. 

Here  is  a  typical  Thanksgiving  menu 
\^{hich  keeps  all  the  traditions  of  the 
season. 

Cream  of  Celery  Soup 
Roast  Turhey  Crackers 

Stuffing 

Cranberry  Sauce 
Irish  Potatoes 

Sweet  Potatoes  en  Casserole 
Creamed  Onions  Squash 

Celery 

Grape  Fruit  and  Orange  Salad 
Mince  and  Pumpkin  Pie 
Nuts  and  Candy 
Coffee 

Roast  Turkey 

Select  a  plump  turkey  of  ten  or 
twelve  pounds.  Dress  it  the  day  be¬ 
fore  cooking  and  keep  in  a  cold  place 
as  this  helps  to  make  it  tender. 
Thoroughly  wash  and  dry  the  bird, 
coat  with  butter,  season  with  pepper 
and  salt  and  dredge  with  flour.  Place 
in  the  roaster,  breast  down  and  have 
sufficient  water.  Baste  every  fifteen 


Smart  Lines 


line,  snug  hip  and  rippling  skirt  makes 
a  charming  dress  when  made  up  in  sheer 
velvet,  crepe  satin  or  canton  faille.  The 
pattern  ctits  in  sizes  16,  18  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42  inches  bust.  Size  36  requires 
3%  yards  of  40-inch  material  with  %  yard 
of  36-inch  contrasting.  Price  13c. 


minutes  and  allow  fifteen  minutes  to  a 
pound,  turning  the  bird  over  the  last 
half  hour  to  brown  evenly.  Skim  off 
the  fat' and  use  the  liquid  for  gravy. 

Cranberry  Sauce 
Use  equal  parts  of  sugar  and  berries. 
Wash,  drain  and  put  the  berries  in  an 
enamel  kettle  with  just  enough  water 
to  start  the  juice.  When  the  berries 


boil,  add  half  the  sugar,  sprinkling  over 
the  berries  without  stirring.  Boil  up 
and  add  remainder  of  sugar.  Boil 
again  without  stirring  and  cook  slowly 
until  thick. 

Sweet  Potato  en  Casserole 
Boil  sweet  potatoes  in  their  jackets. 
Remove  skins  and  slice  in  pieces  half 
an  inch  thick.  Arrange  in  a  casserole 
in  a  layer  and  sprinkle  with  sugar,  dot 
with  butter  and  dust  with  pepper  and 


Kitchen  Contest  Winners 

The  winners  of  the  Improved 
Kitchen  Contest,  conducted 
by  the  New  York  State  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Home  Bureaus,  American 
Agriculturist  cooperating,  were 
awarded  their  prizes  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  Federation  in 
Syracuse,  November  7-9th  inclu¬ 
sive.  To  the  winners  of  the  es¬ 
say-sketch  contest  the  Household 
Editor  presented  the  following 
prizes  donated  by  the  American 
Agriculturist  : 

$50.00 — Mrs.  Frederick  Lauer, 
Nine  Mile  Point,  Monroe  County. 

$25.00 — Mrs.  Frank  Stanley, 
R.D.  1,  Skaneateles,  Onondaga 
County. 

$15.00 — Mrs.  Ore  Daniels,  S. 
New  Berlin,  Chenango  County. 

$10.00 — Mrs.  Burr  Hubbell, 
Kelly  Corners,  Delaware  County. 

The  twenty-five  dollar  prize 
awarded  by  the  Federation  to  the 
winner  of  the  Completed  Kitchen 
Contest  was  won  by  Mrs.  George 
C.  Sick,  Arkport,  Steuben  Co. 


salt.  Repeat  until  dish  is  filled,  then 
add  sufficient  water  to  cook  nicely. 

Grapefruit  and  Orange  Salad 
Arrange  sections  of  each  alternately 
with  thin  slices  of  pimento  between. 
Surround  with  celery  tips  and  pour  over 
it  a  dressing  made  of  four  tablespoons 
of  olive  oil,  two  of  grapefruit  juice, 
one  of  powdered  sugar,  one  half  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt  and  one  fourth  of  pa¬ 
prika.  Chill  thoroughly. 

Old  Fashioned  Stuffing 
Cut  stale  bread  intd  cubes  and  cover 
with  rich  sweet  milk.  Add  chopped 
onion,  butter,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste, 
also  a  little  sage  if  liked.  As  the  bread 
soaks  the  milk,  add  more.  When  it 
has  absorbed  all  it  will,  bake  in  a 
moderate  over  until  brown,  using  some 
to  stuff  the  turkey. — Mrs.  G.  G. 

All  these  recipes  have  been  tested  in 
the  A. A.  Testing  Kitchen  and  are  ap¬ 
proved  for  the  use  of  our  readers. 


Help  Prevent  Tuberculosis 

IN  twenty  years 
tuberculosis  has 
been  reduced  frorh 
a  “white  plague” 
to  a  controllable 
disease,  the  death 
rate  being  cut  in 
half.  But  the  job 
is  not  done  by  any 
means.  The  tuber¬ 
culosis  associations 
still  need  funds 
which  come  only  through  the  sale  of 
their  Christmas  seals.  Their  efforts 
to  educate  people  as  to  means  of  pre¬ 
venting  the  disease  are  worth  far  more 
than  they  cost.  Buy  Christmas  stamps 
from  your  county  tuberculosis  associa¬ 
tion  or  send  for  them  to  the  National 
Tuberculosis  Association,  370  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  • 


upstairs  . 

downstairs  . 

•  .  and  in 
my  lady’s  basement 


there’s  many  a  task  Fels-Naptha  can 
lighten.  It  belongs  on  all  three  floors 
of  your  house.  Try  it  for  keeping 
bathroom  tiles  and  fixtures  bright 
and  clean,  for  woodwork  and  kitchen 
floor — for  windows  and  dishes.You’ll 
find  that  it  brings  to  every  job  the 
extra  help  of  good  golden  soap  and 
plenty  of  dirt -loosening  naptha, 
working  together.  This  extra  help  is 
the  reason  why 

Nothing  can  take  the  place  of 

FELS-NAPTHA 


BUY  IT  BY  THE  CARTON  OF  TEN  BARS 


mtfTCininniMHintmeitnnafMilinmniitflfMMMffMNnw 

{Splendid  Recipe 
I  To  Stop  A  Cough 
That  “Hangs  On” 

The  best  cough  remedy  that  money 
could  buy,  can  easily  be  made  at  home.  It 
saves  money  and  gives  you  the  most  re¬ 
liable,  quick-acting  medicine  you  ever 
used.  The  way  it  takes  hold  of  stubborn 
coughs  and  chest  colds,  giving  immediate 
relief,  is  astonishing. 

Any  druggist  can  supply  you  with 
ounces  of  Pinex.  Pour  this  into  a  pint 
bottle,  and  fill  up  with  plain  granulated 
sugar  syrup  or  strained  honey.  It’s  no 
trouble  at  all  to  mix,  and  when  you  once 
use  it,  you  will  never  be  without  it.  Keeps 
perfectly  and  tastes  good — children  really 
like  it. 

It  is  surprising  how  quickly  this  home¬ 
made  remedy  loosens  the  germ-laden 
phlegm,  and  soothes  and  heals  the  in¬ 
flamed  membranes.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  absorbed  into  the  blood,  where  it  acts 
directly  on  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  helps 
the  system  throw  off  the  whole  trouble. 
Even  those  severe  coughs  which  usually 
follow  the  “flu”,  are  promptly  ended. 

Pinex  is  a  highly  concentrated  com¬ 
pound  of  genuine  Norway  Pine,  contain¬ 
ing  the  active  agent  of  creosote,  in  a  re¬ 
fined,  palatable  form.  Nothing  known  in 
medicine  is  more  helpful  in  cases  of  severe 
coughs,  chest  colds  and  bronchial  troubles. 

'  Do  not  accept  a  substitute  for  Pinex. 
It  is  guaranteed  to  give  prompt  relief  or 
money  refunded. 


Ciitienra 

The  Sanative,  Antiseptic 
Healing'  Service 

WJnexcelled  for  fifty  years 
Soap  •  Ointment  *  Talcum  •  Shaving  Stick 
8I5c.  eacli  at  all  l>ritgglsts 


“  earn  XMAS  MONEY 

Write  for  50  Sets  St.  Nicholas  Christmas  Seals.  Sell  for 
lOc  a  set.  When  sold  send  us  $3.00  and  keep  $2.00. 
ST.  NICHOLAS  SEAL  CO.,  Dept.  334-A,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Have  a  Mock  Trial  in 
Your  Grange 

Send  for  one  or  more  of  the 
following  mock  trial  outlines. 
They  will  help  you  put  on  an  en¬ 
tertaining,  instructive  program. 
Send  6  cents  to  cover  mailing 
costs. 

1 —  The  Mock  Trial  of  Johnny 
Woodchuck. 

2 —  Robbing  the  Soil. 

3 —  Mock  Trial  of  a  farmer 
for  failing  to  buy  Labor 
Saving  Devices  for  his 
wife. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

461-4th  Ave.,  New  York  City 


Mention  American  Agriculturist 
When  writing  Advertisers 
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American  Agriculturist,  November  17,  1928 


The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come  -By  John  Fox  Jr. 


It  was  a  lonely  day  for  him  that  Sun¬ 
day.  He  got  tired  staying  so  long  at 
the  table,  and  he  did  not  understand 
what  the  guests  were  talking  about. 
The  afternoon  was  long,  and  he  wan¬ 
dered  restlessly  about  the  yard  and 
the  quarters.  Jerome  Conners,  the 
overseer,  tried  to  be  friendly  with  him 
for  the  first  time,  but  the  boy  did  not 
like  the  overseer  and  turned  away  from 
him.  He  walked  down  to  the  pike  gate 
and  sat  on  it,  looking  over  toward  the 
Deans’.  He  wished  that  Dan  would 
come  over  to  see  him  or,  better  still, 
that  he  could  go  over  to  see  Dan  and 
Harry  and — Margaret.  But  Dan  did 
not  come  and  Chad  could  not  ask  the 
Major  to  let  him  go — he  was  too  shy 
about  it — and  Chad  was  glad  when  bed¬ 
time  came. 

Two  days  more  and  spring  was  come 
in  earnest.  It  was  in  the  softness  of 
the  air,  the  tenderness  of  cloud  and 
sky,  and  the  warmth  of  the  sunlight. 

*  The  grass  was  greener  and  the  trees 
quivered  happily.  Hens  scratched  and 
cocks  crowed  more  lustily.  Insect  life 
was  busier.  A  stallion  nickered  in  the 
bax'n,  and  from  the  fields  came  the 
mooing  of  cattle.  Field-hands  going 
to  work  chaffed  the  maids  about  the 
house  and  quarters.  It  stirred  dreamy 
memories  of  his  youth  in  the  Major, 
and  it  brought  a  sad  light  into  Miss 
Lucy’s  faded  eyes.  Would  she  ever  see 
auother  spring  ?  It  brought  tender 
memories  to  General  Dean,  and  over  at 
Woodlawn,  after  he  and  Mrs.  Dean  had 
watched  the  children  off  with  happy 
cries  and  laughter  to  school,  it  led  them 
back  into  the  house  hand  in  hand.  And 
it  set  Chad’s  heart  aglow  as  he  walked 
through  the  dewy  grass  and  amid  the 
singing  of  many  bii'ds  toward  the  pike 
gate.  He,  too,  was  on  his  way  to 
school — in  a  brave  new  suit  of  clothes 
— and  nobody  smiled  at  him  now,  ex¬ 
cept  '  admiringly,  for  the  Major  had 
taken  him  to  town  the  preceding  day 
and  had  got  the  boy  clothes  such  as 
Dan  and  Harry  wore.  Chad  was  wor¬ 
ried  at  first — he  did  not  like  to  accept 
so  much  from  the  Major. 

“I’ll  pay  you  back,”  said  Chad.  “I’ll 
leave  you  my  hoss  when  I  go  ’way,  if 
I  don’t,”  and  the  Major  laughingly  said 
that  was  all  right  and  he  made  Chad 
too,  think  that  it  wa-s  all  right.  And 
so  spring  took  the  shape  of  hope  in 
Chad’s  breast,  that  morning,  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  later  it  took  the  shape  of  Margaret, 
for  he  soon  saw  the  Dean  children 
ahead  of  him  in  the  road  and  he  ran 
to  catch  up  with  them. 

All  looked  at  him  with  surprise — 
seeing  his  broad  white  collar  with  ruf- 
fies,  his  turned-back,  ruffled  cuffs,  and 
his  boots  with  red  tops;  but  they  were 
too  polite  to  say  anything.  Still  Chad 
felt  Margaret  taking  them  all  in  and 
he  was  proud  and  confident.  And, 
when  her  eyes  were  lifted  to  the  hand¬ 
some  face  that  rose  from  the  collar 
and  the  thick  yellow  hair,  he  caught 
them  with  his  own  in  an  unconscious 
look  of  fealty,  that  made  the  little  girl 
blush  and  hurry  on  and  not  look  at  him 
again  until  they  were  in  school,  when 
she  turned  her  eyes,  as  did  all  the  other 
boys  and  girls,  to  scan  the  new 
“scholar.”  Chad’s  work  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  came  in  well  now.  The  teacher, 
a  gray,  sad-eyed,  thin-faced  man,  was 
surprised  at  the  boy’s  capacity,  for  he 
could  ■  read  as  well  as  Dan,  and  in 
mental  arithmetic  even  Harry  was  no 
match  for  him;  and  when  in  the  spell¬ 
ing  class  he  went  from  the  bottom  to 
the  head  in  a  single  lesson,  the  teacher 
looked  as  though  he  were  going  to  give 
the  boy  a  word  of  praise  openly  and 
Margaret  was  regarding  him  with  a 
new  light  in  her  proud  eyes.  That  was 
a  happy  day  for  Chad,  but  it  passed 
after  school  when,  as  they  went  home 
together,  Margaret  looked  at  hina  no 


more;  else  Chad  would  have  gone  by 
the  Dean’s  house  when  Dan  and  Harry 
asked  him  to  go  and  look  at  their 
ponies  and  the  new  sheep  that  their 
father  had  just  bought;  for  Chad  was 
puzzled  and  awed  and  shy  of  the  little 
girl.  It  was  strange — he  had  never 
felt  that  way  about  Melissa.  But  his 
shyness  kept  him  away  from  her  day 
after  day  until,  one  morning,  he  saw 
her  ahead  of  him  going  to  school  alone, 
and  his  heart  thumped  as  he  quietly 
and  swiftly  overtook  her  without  call¬ 
ing  to  her;  but  he  stopped  running  that 
she  might  not  know  that  he  had  been 
running,  and  for  the  first  time  she  was 
shy  with  him.  Harry  and  Dan  were 
threatened  with  the  measles,  she  said, 
and  would  say  no  more.  When  they 


must  be  the  “Queen  of  Love  and 
Beauty”  she  blushed  prettily  and 
thought,  after  all,  that  it  would  be 
great  fun.  They  would  make  lances  of 
ash-wood  and  helmets  of  tin  buckets, 
and  perhaps  Margaret  would  make  red 
sashes  for  them.  Indeed,  she  would, 
and  the  tournament  would  take  place 
on  the  next  Saturday.  But,  on  Satur¬ 
day,  one  of  the  sheep  was  taken  over 
to  Major  Buford’s  and  the  other  was 
turned  loose  in  the  Major’s  back  pas¬ 
ture  and  the  great  day  had  to  be  post¬ 
poned. 

It  was  on  the  night  of  the  reading 
from  “Ivanhoe”  that  Harry  and  Dan 
found  out  how  Chad  could  play  the 
banjo.  Passing  old  Mammy’s  cabin 
that  night  before  supper,  the  thr^ 


The  Story  Thus  Far 

CHAD  plans  to  leave  “Lonesome”  with  his  dog,  “Jack.”  His  foster 
parents  are  hoth  dead  from  the  plague  and  plans  havq  heen  laid  to 
bind  Chad  out  to  a  hard  fisted  neighbor.  After  the  funeral,  Chad  col¬ 
lects  a  rifle,  some  powder,  and  shot  and  a  haversack  and  with  “Jack” 
by  his  side,  starts  out  for  unknown  parts.  He  meets  the  sons  of  Joel 
Turner  from  over  the  mountain  who  take  him  home.  Chad’s  cleverness 
at  school  gains  the  admiration  of  Caleb  Hazel,  the  schoolmaster.  They 
become  close  friends.  Hazel  tells  Chad  of  the  “Bluegrass  Country” 
beyond  the  hills.  Logging  operations  take  Chad  to  a  distant  city  where 
he  gets  lost  and  starts  home  on  foot.  He  is  picked  up  by  Major  Calvin 
Buford.  It  appears  that  Chad  is  also  a  Buford  and  is  believed  to  be  a 
kinsman  of  his  new  found  friend,  who  takes  him  to  his  home  in  Lexing¬ 
ton  in  the  heart  of  the  “Bluegrass.”  Chad  accepts  the  Major’s  offer 
of  a  home  and  an  education.  He  meets  some  of  the  neighbor’s  children 
and  suffers  humiliation. 


went  through  the  fields  toward  the 
school-house,  Chad  stalked  ahead  as  he 
had  done  in  the  mountains  with  Me¬ 
lissa,  and,  looking  back,  he  saw  that 
Margaret  had  stopped.  He  waited  for 
her  to  come  up,  and  she  looked  at  him 
for  a  moment  as  though  displeased. 
Puzzled,  Chad  gave  back  her  look  for 
a  moment  and  turned  without  a  word 
— still  stalking  ahead.  He  looked  back 
presently  and  Margaret  had  stopped 
and  was  pouting. 

“You  aren’t  polite,  little  boy.  My 
mamma  says  a  nice  little  boy  always 
lets  a  little  girl  go  first.”  But  Chad 
still  walked  ahead.  He  looked  back 
presently  and  she  had  stopped  again — 
whether  angry  or  ready  to  cry,  he 
could  not  make  out — so  he  waited  for 
her,  and  as  she  came  slowly  near  he 
stepped  gravely  from  the  path,  and 
Margaret  went  on  like  a  queen. 

In  town,  a  few  days  later,  he  saw  a 
little  fellow  take  off  his  hat  when  a 
lady  passed  him,  and  it  set  Chad  to 
thinking.  He  recalled  asking  the 
school-master  once  what  was  meant 
when  the  latter  read  about  a  knight 
doffing  his  plume,  and  the  school-mas¬ 
ter  had  told  him  that  men,  in  those 
days,  took  off  their  hats  in  the  pr6sence 
of  ladies  just  as  they  did  in  the  Blue¬ 
grass  now;  but  Chad  had  forgotten. 
He  understood  it  all  then  and  he  sur¬ 
prised  Margaret,  next  morning,  by  tak¬ 
ing  off  his  cap  gravely  when  he  spoke 
to  her;  and  the  little  lady  was  greatly 
pleased,  for  her  own  brothers  did  not 
do  that,  at  least,  not  to  her,  though 
she  had  heard  her  mother  tell  them 
that  they  must.  All  this  must  be  chiv¬ 
alry,  Chad  thought,  and  when  Harry 
and  Dan  got  well,  he  revived  his  old 
ideas,  but  Harry  laughed  at  him  and 
Dan  did,  too,  until  Chad,  remembering 
Beelzebub,  suggested  that  they  should 
have  a  tournament  with  two  rams  that 
the  General  had  tied  up  in  the  stable. 
They  would  make  spears  and  each 
would  get  on  a  ram.  Harry  would  let 
them  out  into  the  lot  and  they  would 
have  “a  real  charge — sure  enough.” 
But  Margaret  received  the  plan  with 
disdain,  until  Dan,  at  Chad’s  sugges¬ 
tion,  asked  the  General  to  read  them 
the  tournament  scene  in  “Ivanhoe,” 
which  excited  the  little  lady  a  great 
deal ;  and  when  Chad  said  that  she 


boys  had  stopped  to  listen  to  old  Tom 
play,  and  after  a  few  tunes,  Chad  could 
stand  it  no  longer. 

“I  foller  pickin’  the  banjer  a  leetle,” 
he  said  shyly,  and  thereupon  he  had 
taken  the  rude  instrument  and  made 
the  old  negro’s  eyes  stretch  with 
amazement,  while  Dan  rolled  in  the 
grass  with  delight,  and  every  negro 
who  had  heard  ran  toward  the  boy. 
After  supper,  Dan  brought  the  banjo 
into  the  house  and  made  Chad  play  on 
the  porch,  to  the  delight  of  them  all. 
And  there,  too,  the  servants  gathered, 
and  even  old  Mammy  was  observed 
slyly  shaking  her  foot— so  that  Mar¬ 
garet  clapped  her  hands  and  laughed 
the  old  woman  into  great  confusion. 
After  that  no  Saturday  came  that  Chad 
did  not  spend  the  night  at  the  Deans’, 
or  Harry  and  Dan  did  not  stay  at 
Major  Buford’s.  And  not  a  Saturday 
passed  that  the  three  boys  did  not  go 
coon-hunting  with  the  darkies,  or  fox¬ 
hunting  with  the  Major  and  the  Gen¬ 
eral.  Chad  never  forgot  that  first 
starlit  night  when  he  was  awakened  by 
the  near  winding  of  a  horn  and  heard 
the  Major  jump  from  bed.  He  jumped 
too,  and  when  the  Major  reached  the 
barn,  a  dark  little  figure  was  close  at 
his  heels. 

“Can  I  go,  too?”  Chad  asked, 
eagerly. 

“Think  you  can  stick  on?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“All  right.  Get  my  bay  horse.  That 
old  mare  of  yours  is  too  slow.” 

The  Major’s  big  bay  horse!  Chad 
was  dizzy  with  pride. 

When  they  galloped  out  into  the  dark 
woods,  there  were  the  General  and 
Harry  and  Dan  and  half  a  dozen  neigh¬ 
bors,  sitting  silently  on  their  horses 
and  listening  to  the  music  of  the 
hounds. 

The  General  laughed. 

“I  thought  you’d  come,”  he  said,  and 
the  Major  laughed  too,  and  cocked  his 
ear.  “Old  Rock’s  ahead,”  he  said,  for 
he  knew,  as  did  everyone  there,  the 
old  hound’s  tongue. 

“He’s  been  ahead  for  an  hour,”  said 
the  General  with  quiet  satisfaction, 
“and  I  think  he’ll  stay  there.” 

Just  then  a  dark  object  swept  past 
them,  and  the  Major  with  a  low  cry 
hied  on  his  favorite  hound. 


“Not  now,  I  reckon,”  he  said,  and  the 
General  laughed  again. 

Dan  and  Harry  pressed  their  horses 
close  to  Chad,  and  all  talked  in  low 
voices. 

“Ain’t  it  fun?”  whispered  Dan. 
Chad  answered  with  a  shiver  of  pure 
joy. 

“He’s  making  for  the  creek,”  said 
the  Major,  sharply,  and  he  touched 
spurs  to  his  horse.  How  they  raced 
through  the  woods,  cracking  brush  and 
whisking,  around  trees,  and  how  they 
thundered  over  the  turf  and  clattered 
across  the  road  and  on!  For  a  few 
moments,  the  Major  kept  close  to  Chad, 
watching  him  anxiously,  but  the  boy 
stuck  to  the  big  bay  like  a  jockey,  and 
he  left  Dan  and  Harry  on  their  ponies 
far  behind.  All  night  they  rode  under 
the  starlit  sky,  and  ten  miles  away  they 
caught  poor  Reynard.  Chad  was  in 
at  the  kill,  with  the  Major  and  the 
General,  and  the  General  gave  Chad 
the  brush  with  his  own  hand. 

“Where  did  you  learn  to  ride,  boy?” 

“I  never  learned,”  said  Chad,  simply, 
whereat  the  Major  winked  at  his 
friends  and  patted  Chad  on  the 
shoulder. 

“I’ve  got  to  let  my  boys  ride  better 
horses,  I  suppose,”  said  the  General; 
“I  can’t  have  a  boy  who  does  not  know 
how  to  ride  beating  them  this  way.” 

Day  was  breaking  when  the  Major 
and  Chad  rode  into  the  stable-yard. 
The  boy’s  face  was  pale,  his  arms  and 
legs  ached,  and  he  was  so  sleepy  that 
he  could  hardly  keep  his  eyes  open. 

“How’d  you  like  it,  Chad?” 

“I  never  knowed  nothing  like  it  in 
my  life,”  said  Chad. 

“I’m  going  to  teach  you  to  shoot.” 

“Yes,  sir,”  said  Chad. 

As  they  approached  the  house,  a 
squirrel  barked  from  the  woods. 

“Hear  that,  Chad?”  said  the  Major. 
“We’ll  get  him.” 

The  following  morning,  Chad  rose 
early  and  took  his  old  rifle  out  into 
the  woods,  and  when  the  Major  came 
out  on  the  porch  before  breakfast  the 
boy  was  cdming  up  the  walk  with  six 
squirrels  in  his  hand.  The  Major’s 
eyes  opened  and  he  looked  at  the  squir¬ 
rels  when  Chad  dropped  them  on  the 
porch.  Every  one  of  them  was  shot 
through  the  head. 

“Well,  I’m  damned!  How  many 
times  did  you  shoot,  Chad?” 

“Seven.”  ■ 

“What — missed  only  once?” 

“I  took  a  knot  fer  a  squirrel  once,” 
said  Chad. 

The  Major  roared  aloud. 

“Did  I  say  I  was  going  to  teach  you 
to  shoot,  Chad?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

The  Major  chuckled  and  that  day 
he  told  about  those  squirrels  and  that 
knot  to  everybody  he  saw.  With  every 
day  the  Major  grew  fonder  and  proud¬ 
er  of  the  boy  and  more  convinced  than 
ever  that  the  lad  was  of  his  own  blood. 

“There’s  nothing  that  I  like  that  that 
boy  don’t  take  to  like  a  duck  to  water.” 
And  when  he  saw  the  boy  take  off  his 
hat  to  Margaret  and  observed  his  man¬ 
ner  with  the  little  girl,  he  said  to  him¬ 
self  that  if  Chad  wasn’t  a  gentleman 
born,  he  ought  to  have  been,  and  the 
Major  believed  that  he  must  be. 

Everywhere,  at  school,  at  the  Deans’ 
with  the  darkies — with  everybody  but 
Conners,  the  overseer — Chad  became  a 
favorite,  but,  as  to  Napoleon,  so  to 
Chad,  came  Waterloo — with  the  long 
deferred  tournament  came  Waterloo  to 
Chad. 

And  it  came  after  a  certain  miracle 
on  May-day.  The  Major  had  taken 
Chad  to  the  festival  where  the  dance 
was  on  sawdust  in  the  woodland — in 
the  bottom  of  a  little  hollow,  around 
which  the  seats  ran  as  in  an  amphi- 
( Continued  on  Page  20) 
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Classified  Advertising  Rates 

CLASSiFiED  ADS  ARE  INSERTED  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a  word.  The  minimum 
charge  per  insertion  is  $1.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and 
whole  number,  including  name  and  address.  Thus  “J,  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main 
St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven  words. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired. 
Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low 
rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany 
your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references 


WELSH  SHEPHERDS  PUPS  and  dogs,  natural  heel 
drivers.  Shipped  on  approval.  MAPLE  GROVE 
FARMS,  I’ope  Mills,  N.  Y. 

COLLIE  PUPPIES  Males,  open  and  spayed  females, 
from  registered  stock.  Ulus,  circular  free.  BEAM 
WINGERD,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

RAT  TERRIERS,  FOX  terriers.  Illustrated  Lists  10c. 
FETE  SLATER,  Box  AA,  Pana,  Ill. 


PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUPS.  Males  $15.00;  $20.00. 
Females  $10.00.  Embden  geese  $6.00.  •■COOLSPRING”, 
Mercer,  Pa. 


BEAGLES,  EXTRA  NICE  pups  bred  to  hunt,  pedi¬ 
greed,  Quick  sale  $10  each,  on  approval  anywhere.  WM. 
DEANE,  Somerset,  Mass. 


"DID  YOU  EVER  stop  to  think”  an  English  or 
Welsh  SheiJherd  pup  with  proper  training  now  will 
bring  your  cows  home  next  summer?  GEORGE  BOOR- 
M-AX.  JIarathon,  New  York. 


Rabbits 


FOR  SALE  3  pairs  Belgian  Hares  $6.00  pair;  5  pairs 
Chinchilla  rabbits  $10  pair.  JOHN  MARKO,  Cold 
Brook,  New  York. 


LIVE  STOCK 


Cattle 

'  T.  B.  TESTED  HOLSTEINS  and  Guernseys,  car- 

load  lots,  60  day  retest  guaranteed.  E.  C.  TALBOT, 
Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 

75  COWS— WILL  SELL  AT  PRIVATE  SALE,  fresh 
and  close  up  springers  also  heifers,  15  to  20  months 
old.  All  federal  and  state  tested.  Delivered  by  truck. 
Home  only  by  appointment.  Located  12  miles  east  of 
Hudson.  Phone  6F5.  E.  CLAUDE  JONES,  Crary- 
rille,  N.  Y. _ 

~T.  B.  TESTED  COWS  FOB  SALE— 20  very  large 

registered  cows.  20  high  grade  cows  fresh  and  close 
springers  also  several  registered  bulls  and  heifers. 
SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.  Y. 

PUREBRED  YEARLING  bull.  Milking  Shorthorn. 
Full  Glenside  breeding.  Priced  riglit.  H.  C.  McCON- 
NELL,  I’enn  Yan,  New  York. 

MAPLEGROVE  STOCK  FARM  offers  registered  Hol- 
stein  calves  of  both  sexes.  Splendid  breeding.  Good 
individuality  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Herd  federal 
and  state  tested.  WILLIS  VAN  DEWALKER,  R.D.2, 
Home,  New  York. 


Sheep 


FIFTY  CHOICE  GRADE  ewes.  Will  sell  all  or 
separately.  Also  very  choice  registered  Spotted  Poland 
China  gilts.  These  are  hard  to  beat.  Priced  reason¬ 
ably.  ARTHUR  VAN  AKEN,  Stone  Ridge,  New 
York. 


_ Swine _ _ 

REGISTERED  O.I.C.  BOARS,  sows  and  pigs.  Prices 
right.  Dairymen’s  League  certificates  accepted.  GEO. 
N.  RUPRACIIT,  aiallory,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  SALE — Three  good  Berkshire  boars  ready  for 
service.  Also  a  few  good  fall  pigs.  JESSE  A.  HAM¬ 
ILTON,  Newton,  N.  J, 


POULTRY 


BANTAMS,  SEVERAL  VARIETIES  finest  pets  for 
your  children.  Write  me.  BEN  NICHOLS,  Erin, 
New  York, 


50  DANISH  WHITE  leghorn  cockerels.  $2.00  each, 
100  pullets  $1.50.  These  are  good  ones.  CIIAS.  GIL¬ 
BERT,  Tully,  N.  Y. 

- - - - — — - ■  f '  "  ■  — 

THOROUGHBRED  SINGLE  COMB  Rhode  Island 
Red,  cockerels  from  hens  with  flock  average  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty-two  eggs  in  eight  months,  $2.50  to 
$5.00.  MILDRED  DOXTATER,  Evans  Mills,  New 
York. 


TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 


TURKEYS— MAMMOTH  BRONZE  free  range  birds, 
highest  Quality,  no  diseases.  KATHERINE  AIKENS, 
Hamden,  N.  Y. 

'  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS.  Bird  Bros. 

strain.  Toms  $10.  Hens  $S.  MRS.  F.  J.  SCHNEIDER 
La  Fargeville,  N.  Y. _ _ 

TURKEYS  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  for  breeding.  Bird 
Bros.,  strain,  free  from  disease.  April  hatched,  choice 
of  300,  ready  for  shipment.  Canned  chicken  a  special-, 
ty.  jMRS.  LEON  WOOD,  Copenhagen.  N.  Y. 

EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE  THOROBRED  Mammoth 
Bronze  turkeys.  Gold  Bank  strain.  Healthy.  Free 
range  stock.  May  hatched.  One  yearling  tom;  white 
Embden  ganders.  MRS.  EL5IEB  A.  SNELL,  R.  3, 
La  Fargeville,  N.  Y. 

PUREBRED  BOURBON  Red  turkeys.  April  hatch. 
Also  Buff  Orpington  cockerels.  C.  C.  COLEMAN, 
Rushville,  Pa. _ _ 

MAMJIOTH  PEKINS,  DRAKES  $4,  ducks  $3.  Get 
yours  at  fall  prices.  ARTHUR  BURGMAN,  Locke, 
New  York.  _ _ 

LARGE  TOULOUSE  QEESE  two  and  three  year  olds. 
$5  each  for  short  time.  B.  R.  DININNY,  Waverly, 

New  Y'ork.  _ 

MAMMOUTII  TOULOUSE  GEESE — Black  and  blue 
Mascovys.  White  Crested.  Mallard  ducks  from  blue 
ribbon  stock.  FLANDERS  FARM,  Milford.  N.  J. 

BRONZE  TURKEY'S,  YOUNG  Toms  22  lbs.  $15! 
I’ullets,  14  lbs.  $10.  From  my  State  Fair  and  Boston 
prize  winners.  Money  back  guarantee.  EDWARD 
CARROLL,  West  Slonroe,  New  York^ 


AUCTIONEERS 

LEARN  AUCTIONEERING  AT  HOME— Every  student 
successful.  SCHOOL,  Box  707,  Davenport.  Iowa. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 

MANURE  SPREADERS  $114.00  and  $119.00  a^ 

I’ackers  $77.50  f.o.b.  Liberty,  Indiana,  direct  from 
factory  to  farmer.  LIBERTY  SPREADER  AND  MFG. 
CO.,  Liberty,  Ind.  


FARMS  FOR  SALE 

DEL-MARVA  FARM,  128  acres,  will  make  two  nice 
farms  on  state  road  one  mile  town.  Two  dwellings, 
modern  houses  for  1800  hens,  sell  with  or  without 
hens,  stock,  tools,  tractor,  boat.  Write  BOX  113, 
Snow  Hill,  Md. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

ENERGETIC  MEN  in  every  town  and  village  can 
earn  big  money  selling  seeds.  Experience  unnecessary. 
Steady  work.  Write  for  particulars.  COBB  CO., 
Franklin,  Mass. _ _ 

HELP  WANTED 
Male 

MAKE  $50  to  $75  WEEKLY  this  winter  taking  or- 

ders  for  our  Quality  nursery  stock  in  your  vicinity. 
Free  replacements.  No  investment,  or  experience  neces¬ 
sary.  Free  outfit.  Pay  weekly.  ICNIGHT  &  BOST- 
WICK,  Newa/k,  N.  Y. _ _ _ 

WANTED — Man  for  milking  and  general  farm  work. 

$40.00  per  month  and  board.  G.  L.  HESELTON, 
Johnson.  N.  Y. 


LUMBER— BUILDING 
SUPPLIES 


ROOFING  PAPER,  3-ply.  $1.35  per  roll,  100  SQ-ft. 
Prepaid.  Asphalt  shingles,  roofcoating,  paint.  Send  for 
price  list.  WINIKER  BROS..  Millis.  Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

KODAK  FILMS  DEVELOPED  SC  roll.  Prints  3c 
each.  Trial  offer.  Beautifully  mounted  8x10  enlarge¬ 
ment  40c.  Overnight  service.  YOUNG  PHOTO  SER¬ 
VICE,  409  Bertha  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


USED  CIVIL  WAR  ENVELOPES  with  flags,  de¬ 
signs,  etc.,  $1  to  $15  paid.  Other  stamps  on  en¬ 
velopes  before  1871  bought.  W.  RICHMOND,  Cold 
Spring,  N.  Y. 

FINE  EXTRACTED  HONEY— 60  lb.  can  here.  Clover 
$7.20,  buckwheat  $5.70;  40  lbs.  delivered  within  3rd 
zone  $6.75;  buckwheat  $5.75.  Ten  lb.  pail  $2.  Buck¬ 
wheat  $1.75.  Satisfaction  or  money  back.  RAY  C. 
WILCOX,  Odessa.  N.  Y. _ 

100  COLONIES  ITALIAN  BEES  in  standard  hives. 
Spaniel  dogs  $10  each,  HERBERT  TODD,  DePeyster, 
N.  Y. _ 

BUY  PEANUTS  DIRECT  from  growers  and  roast 
them  yourself,  10  lbs.  $1.50;  25  lbs.  $3.00;  100  lbs. 
$10.00;  500  lbs.  $40.00.  Prompt  shipment.  Reference, 
this  paper,  J.  P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY.  Franklin, 
Virginia. 


EVERYTHING  PRINTED!  FRANICLINPRESS,  B-28, 
Milford,  New  Hampshire. 

100  ENVELOPES,  150  NOTEIIEADS,  printed  $1,50. 
50  wedding  announcements,  $4.75.  NEWS-HERALD 
CO.,  Ravena,  N.  Y. 

250  BUSINESS  ENVELOPES  printed,  postpaid  $1.00, 
25  Trap  Tags,  30o  postpaid.  Samples  free.  WALTER 
G.  COLLINS.  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

PEACH  AND  APPLE  TREES  $5;  $7.50  per  100  and 
up.  Complete  assortment  fruits,  berries,  vines,  orna¬ 
mental  trees,  vines,  shrubs,  evergreens.  Catalog  in 
colors  free.  TENNESSEE  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Box 
102,  Cleveland.  Tcnn. 

PEACH  AND  APPLE  TREES  $5  per  100  and  up. 
Fruits,  ornamental  trees,  vines.  TENNESSEE  NURS¬ 
ERY  CO.*  Box  202,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 


_ TOBACCO _ _ 

HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.25. 
Smoking  5  lbs.  $1.00.  Box  50  cigars  $1.75.  Pay 
when  received.  Pipe  free.  FARMERS  UNION,  AO, 
Paducah,  Ky. 

HOMESPUN  TOBACCO — Guaranteed.  Chewing,  6 

lbs.  $1;  10-$1.75.  Smoking,  5  lbs.  75o;  10-$1.25.  Pay 
when  received.  FARMERS  UNION.  Mayfield,  Ky. 

GOOD  SMOKING  TOBACCO  10  pounds  $1.50. 
Chewing  10  pounds  $2.50.  Send  no  money;  1  trust  you. 
ALBERT  FORD,  Paducah,  Kentucky. 


WOOL— HIDES— FURS 

VIRGIN  WOOL  YARN  for  sale  by  manufacturer  at 

bargain.  Samples  free,  H.  A.  BARTLETT,  Harmony, 
Maine. 

GINSENG  SEED  FOR  SALE— Raw  furs,  calf,  deer¬ 
skins.  Hides  and  wool  wanted.  Write.  R.  J.  FELT- 
HAM,  Olean.  N.  Y.  _ _ 

FURS-HIDES  will  bnng  the  best  prices  when  shipped 
here.  Write  for  prices,  market  information,  tags.  No 
lot  too  small  or  large.  S.  H.  LIVINGSTON.  Suoc.  to 
Keystone  Hide  Company.  Lancaster,  Pa. 


READER’S  ORDER  FOR  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

Rates  Only  7  Cents  A  Word  Per  Insertion 
American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen;  Kindly  classify  and  insert  my  advertisement  of  . 

words  to  appear  . .  times  in  your  paper.  Enclosed  find  remittance 

of  $ .  to  pay  for  advertisement,  which  reads  as  follows: 


NAME  . 

ADDRESS  . 

Bank  Reference  . 

For  only  7  cents  a  word  you  can  place  your  story  of  your  wants  or  what 
you  have  to  sell  in  nearly  150,000  homes. 
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HERSKOVITS 

TH€  LARCC5T  rUR  RCCCIVING  HOU/C  IN 

MEW*  YORK 

rN«  WORLDS  lARCCrr  fur  markct 

J'HIP  NOW 

FORHICHefTMICff  OfTHC  J6A$0N 


Record  Demand  for  Pure 

Tremendous  European  and  American  orders  for  all  Fura 
For  Larger  Profits,  Honest,  Dependable  Grading,  Quicker 
and  Better  Returns  SHIP  to  HERSKOVITS-NEW  YORK 


prv  TTf7  CaUlog,  Market  Reports,  Guaranteed  Price 
Lists,  Shipping  Tags  and  Other  Information, 


Include  your  name  among  hundred}  of  chousandi 
of  tactiiied  HERSKOVITS  *hippef».  Wnte  now 

W.  IRVING 

HERSKOVITS  FUR  CO. 

'144  WEST  X8TB  ST. 

Dept.  A  NEW  rowt,  w.  t. 


Fishkill  Sir  May  Colantha 

Born  Feb.  21,  1927 

^400£2 

THIS  YOUNG  BULL  is  from  a  21  lb.  two  year 
old  daughter  of  a  nearly  23  lb.  three  year  old. 
whose  dam  made  nearly  25  lbs.  of  butter  in 
7  days. 

His  sire  is  from  a  nearly  000  lb.  yearly  record 
four  year  old,  that  gave  close  to  20,000  lbs.  of 
milk  in  a  year.  He  traces  twice  to  Dutchland 
Colantha  Sir  Inka,  and  twice  to  King  Segis 
Pontiac,  a  nearly  double  century  son  of  King 
Segis. 

The  selling  price  of  this  bull  will  be 
reduced  $50  the  first  of  every 
month  until  sold 

Dairymen’s  League  Certificates 
will  be  accepted  at  face  value 
in  payment  for  this  animal. 

For  further  particulars,  pedigrees, 
prices  etc.,  write 

jFishkill  Farms 

HENRY  MORGENHTHAU,  Jr.,  Owner 
461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


KEYSTONE  EVAPORATOR 

Famous  Eveg'ywhere 

because  one  man  can  operate  with¬ 
out  help  of  any  kind.  Our  new 
Keystone  Heater  increases  capacity 
40  per  cent. ;  uses  all  waste  heat. 
Write  for  catalog*. 


State  number  of  trees 

THE  SPROUL  CO. 
Delevan,  N.  Y. 


TRAP 

TAGS 

with 

wire. 


Copper  or  aluminum.  Tour  name  and  address  stamped 
in  each  tag.  Prices:  20  tags,  50c;  45  tags,  $1.00; 
100  tags,  $2.00,  postpaid.  Order  NOW — don’t  wait. 

BIVINS.  Printer,  Box  501  Summit,  New  York 


PATENTS 


Booklet  free.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Best  results.  Prompt¬ 
ness  assured. 


WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer 
724  9th  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


For  SALE:  Large  English  Berkshire  Boar  pigs,  3 
months  old.  Price  $10.00  each.  I’apers  for  Ilegis- 
tration  furnished.  G.  KRANTZ  &  SONS,  Dover,  Ohio. 


Post  Your  Farm 

AGAINST  TRESPASSERS 

Write  the 

SERVICE  BUREAU  OF 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


American  Agriculturist,  November  17,  1928 


A  Question  About  Rights  to 
a  Spring 

A  and  B  bought  adjoining  farms.  A’s 
farm  has  a  large  spring  which  was  at 
first  used  for  both  farm  houses.  Both 
A  and  B  are  dead  now  and  A’s  daugh¬ 
ter  owns  her  father’s  farm  while  B’s 
farm  has  been  sold  to  C.  There  is  no 
written  contract  about  running  a  pipe 
through  A’s  farm  so  what  right  has  C 
to  dig  a  ditch  on  A’s  farm? 

N  OWNER  of  land  who  has  had 
the  benefit  of  his  neighbor’s  spring 
for  twenty  years  would  gain  a  pre¬ 
scriptive  right  to  take  water  from  it 
although  he  paid  nothing  for  this  right 
in  the  first  place.  In  such  cases, 
however,  the  use  cannot  he  permis¬ 
sive  as  it  seems  to  have  been  in  this 
case  where  A  gave  B  the  right  as  a 
matter  of  kindness.  Of  course,  if  the 
spring  runs  through  A’s  land,  she  has 
a  right  to  continue  to  take  water  from 
it,  but  if  not  and  C  has  no  other  claim 
to  share  in  the  spring  any  attempt  to 
dig  a  ditch  on  A’s  land  would  be  a 
trespass  for  which  B.  would  be  an¬ 
swerable  and  liable.  The  best  thing 
for  C  to  do,  it  appears,  is  to  purchase 
an  easement  or  water  right  in  this 
spring  on  terms  satisfactory  both  to 
the  owner  of  the  spring  and  himself. 

— M.  S. 


How  to  Trim  English  Box 

What  is  the  proper  way  to  trim  English 
box? 

HE  best  time  to  trim  the  plants  for 
their  own  good  is  early  summer, 
doing  it  carefully  and  not  too  heavily. 
These  cuttings  might  be  disposed  of  to 
Dr.  David  Griffiths,  Dept,  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  propaga¬ 
tion.  But  I  think  you  mean  to  sell 
the  clippings  for  Christmas  greens. 
Here,  if  you  want  to  save  the  trees, 
the  work  must  be  done  with  care  and 
on  not  too  extended  a  scale.  I  am  un¬ 
able  to  tell  you  just  how  to  go  about 
it,  but  thought  must  he  given  the  plant. 
It  is  said  that  no  amount  of  clippings 
should  be  taken  from  a  tree  less  than 
twenty  years  old.  For  sale  of  such 
greens  I  would  suggest  that  you  write 
to  the  Kervan  Company,  119  West 
28th  Street,  New  York  City,  asking 
what  size  feprays  can  be  used.  Doubt¬ 
less  large  fiorists’s  shops  in  your  near¬ 
est  large  city  would  be  glad  to  buy  it. 
It  is  rapidly  becoming  scarce  and  the 
price  paid  advancing,  but  I  can  not  tell 
you  just  what.  That  being  the  case,  it 
will  probably  be  best  to  save  your  trees. 


The  New  Jersey  Workmen’s 
Gomperisation  Law 

“Will  you  kindly  give  me  just  what 
the  workman’s  compensation  law  is  in 
the  State  of  New  Jersey.  I  have  been 
carrying  this  insurance  for  a  number  of 
years  and  can  recall  when  the  premium 
was  $13  per  year  not  so  very  long  ago 
and  it  has  increased  steadily  until  it  now 
amounts  to  $25  per  year  with  an  increase 
due  January  1,  1929  of  10  per  cent,  mak¬ 
ing  the  total  annual  premium  of  $27.50. 
The  agent  advises  me  if  I  discontinue 
my  insurance  the  fact  must  be  reported 
to  the  Banking  Commission.  I  employ  a 
man  for  general  farm  work  for  part  time, 
not  over  six  months  per  year,  and  of 
course,  also  employ  pickers  for  peaches, 
cherries,  apples  and  pears.  Would  you 
take  a  chance  and  drop  the  insurance.’’ 

ECTION  1  of  the  Public  Laws  of 
1911,  page  134,  provides  as  follows: 
“When  personal  injury  is  caused  to  an 
employee  by  accident  arising  out  of 
and  in  the  course  of  his  employment, 
of  which  the  actual  or  lawfully  imputed 
negligence  of  the  employer  is  the 
natural  and  proximate  cause,  he  shall 
receive  compensation  therefor  from  his 
employer,  provided  the  employee  was 
himself  not  willfully  negligent  at  the 
time  of  receiving  such  injury,  and  the 
question  of  whether  the  employee  was 
willfully  negligent  shall  be  one  of  fact 


to  he  submitted  to  the  jury,  subject  to 
the  usual  superintending  powers  of  a 
court  to  set  aside  a  verdict  rendered 
contrary  to  the  evidence.’’ 

It  seems  from  this  that  by  employ¬ 
ing  a  man  for  general  farm  work  you 
have  brought  yourself  under  that  pro¬ 
vision  and  would  he  liable  for  any  in¬ 
juries  he  might  sustain  while  working 
within  the  scope  of  his  employment. 
You  will  undoubtedly  be  interested  to 
learn  that  the  workmen’s  law  of  your 
neighboring  state.  New  York,  specifi¬ 
cally  exempts  farm  laborers  from  the 
operation  of  the  law  and  that  the  own¬ 
er  is  not  liable  for  injuries  sustained 
by  his  farm  hands.  No  such  exception, 
however,  is  made  in  New  Jersey,  with 
the  result  that  the  owner  of  a  farm 
has  the  same  burdens  as  the  owner  of 
a  factory  or  the  employer  in  any  other 
trades. 


To  Keep  Down  Soot 

Common  salt  burned  in  a  hot  fire,  a 
double  handful  at  a  time  is  a  help  in 
keeping  down  ordinary  soot,  but  it 
seems  to  have  little  or  no  effect  on 
this  hard  material.  If  the  chimney 
has  fiue  lining,  it  can  sometimes  be 
burned  out  with  a  quick  fire  of  paper 
or  excelsior,  but  this  is  not  very  safe 
if  the  chimney  is  old  and  not  lined. 
The  chief  remedies  seem  to  be  to 
scratch  it  loose  with  heavy  spikes  set 
in  a  timber,  or  to  tear  the  chimney 


time  basis,  I  certainly  believe  that  it 
holds  opportunities  for  trained  dairy 
farmers.  Now  is  undoubtedly  an  ex¬ 
pensive  time  to  break  into  the  business 
with  the  price  of  cows,  feed  and  labor 
relatively  high.  A  scientifically  ar¬ 
ranged,  and  well  considered  tariff  will 
help  in  stabilizing  the  industry.  For 
this  purpose  there  are  needed  relatively 
high  schedules  on  dairy  products.  A 
well  coordinated  tariff  covering  com¬ 
peting  products  such  as  vegetable  oils 
and  fats  is  also  essential.  The  pro¬ 
duction  and  consumption  of  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts  in  the  United  States,  are  about 
balanced.  Consequently,  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  can  look  to  the  tariff  perhaps 
moie  than  any  other  branch  of  agri¬ 
culture  for  adequate  protection  and 
stabilization. 

Higher  standards  of  all  kinds  im¬ 
partially  enforced  will  always  prove  of 
value  to  the  dairymen  who  are  able  to 
keep  abovo  the  minimum  requirements. 
Progress  in  transportation  accentuates 
what  we  have  always  recognized,  the 
interrelationship  of  all  dairy  markets, 
both  within  the  country  and  through¬ 
out  the  world.  Since  butter  can  be 
transported  by  water  practically 
around  the  world  for  the  same  price 
as  from  Minneapolis  to  New  York  by 
rail,  nothing  further  need  be  said  with 
respect  to  this  phase  of  the  subject. 

.  Fluid  milk  prices  must  always  have, 
over  a  term  of  years,  a  direct  relation- 
-ship  to  the  prices  of  butter,  condensed 
milk,  cheese  and  other  dairy  products. 
Efficient  dairymen  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  advanced  legislation  or  new  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  processing  and  trans¬ 
portation  of  their  product. 

I  would  not  be  willing  to  venture 
more  than  a  guess  in  answer  to  this 
question.  It  would  seem  to  many  of 
us  that  if  the  consumers  are  assured 
of  a  fair  supply  of  milk  and  other  dairy 
products  from  cattle  which  have  passed 
the  T.B.  test,  they  will  lose  interest  in 
remunerating  farmers  for  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  animals  killed  in  the  eradication 
of  disease.  It  will  be  pointed  out,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  that  the  healthy  animal  is 
the  efficient  animal. 

Problem  to  Increase  Consumption 

In  my  mind  the  great  problems 
ahead  of  the  dairy  industry  are  those 
of  improving  the  product  and  of  se¬ 
curing  adequate  consumption  of  milk 
and  other  kinds  of  dairy  products  on 


down  and  rebuild  it,  using  a  larger 
chimney  and  putting  in  flue  lining. 
Can  any  reader  help  us  on  this  prob¬ 
lem?— 7.  W.  D. 


The  Little  Shepherd  of 
Kingdom  Gome 

{Continued  from  Page  18) 
theatre.  Ready  to  fiddle  for  them 
stood  none  other  than  John  Morgan 
himself,  his  gray  eyes  dancing  and  an 
arch  smile  on  his  handsome  face;  and, 
taking  a  place  among  the  dancers,  were 
Richard  Hunt  and — Margaret.  The 

poised  bow  fell,  a  merry  tune  rang  out, 
and  Richard  Hunt  bowed  low  to  his 
little  partner,  who,  smiling  and  blush¬ 
ing,  dropped  him  the  daintiest  of  grace¬ 
ful  courtesies.  Then  the  miracle  came 
to  pass.  Rage  straight  way  shook 
Chad’s  soul — shook  it  as  a  terrier 
shakes  a  rat — and  the  look  on  his  face 
and  in  his  eyes  went  back  a  thousand 
years.  And  Richard  Hunt,  looking  up, 
saw  the  strange  spectacle,  understood, 
and  did  not  even  smile.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  went  at  once  after  the  dance 
to  speak  to  the  boy  and  got  for  his 
answer  fierce,  white,  staring  silence 
and  a  clinched  fist,  that  was  almost 
ready  to  strike.  Something  else  that 
was  strange  happened  then  to  Chad. 
He  felt  a  very  firm  and  a  very  gentle 
hand  on  his  shoulder,  his  own  eyes 
dropped  before  the  piercing  dark  eyes 
and  kindly  smile  above  him,  and,  a 
moment  later,  he  was  shyly  making  his 
way  with  Richard  Hunt  toward  Mar¬ 
garet. 


the  part  of  the  people  not  only  in  the 
United  States  but  throughout  the 
world.  It  was  evident  to  those  of  us 
attending  the  World’s  Dairy  Congress 
that  one  subject  which  was  of  universal 
appeal  was  that  of  increasing  con¬ 
sumption  to  that  point  which  is  recom¬ 
mended  by  nutritional  authorities 
everywhere,  namely,  the  consumption 
of  one  quart  a  day  of  milk,  or  its 
equivalent  in  dairy  products  on  the 
part  of  each  growing  child,  and  from  a 
pint  to  a  quart  by  each  adult.  Milk 
is  an  indispensable  food  in  the  scheme 
of  life.  There  is  evidence  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  is  more  and  more  respondent  to  the 
educational  work  of  health  and  educa¬ 
tional  oi'ganizations,  including  the  Dairy 
Council  movement,  and  that  the  gen¬ 
eration  now  emerging  from  the  public 
schools  is  going  to  use  much  greater- 
quantities  of  dairy  products'  during 
their  lifetimes  as  a  result  of  this  edu¬ 
cational  effort.  Fortunately  for  all  con¬ 
cerned,  the  American  dairyman  is  keep¬ 
ing  pace  with  the  increased  consump¬ 
tion  of  his  products  through  greater 
production  per  cow  rather  than  by  in¬ 
creasing  sharply  the  number  of  dairy 
cows  in  the  country.  Further  progress 
will  undoubtedly  be  made. 

Some  European  nations  such  as  Hol¬ 
land  with  a  relatively  lower  budget  for 
food  on  the  part  of  their  urban  popu¬ 
lations  use  large  quantities  of  dairy 
products  such  as  cheese.  The  German 
government  is  starting  on  a  compre¬ 
hensive  campaign  to  increase  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  dairy  products  by  the 
working  people  of  Germany.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  have  become  firmly  convinced  of 
the  importance  of  dairy  products  in 
the  diet  as  a  result  of  child  feeding 
operations  of  the  American  Relief  after 
the  World  War,  and  also  they  have 
studied  the  importance  to  a  permanent 
agricultural  prosperity  of  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  as  conducted  in  neighboring 
countries  such  as  Holland,  Switzerland 
and  Denmark. 

It  would  appear  that  the  consumption 
of  dairy  products  abroad  is  increasing 
as  a  result  of  this  world-wide  awaken¬ 
ing  to  the  importance  of  dairy  products 
in  the  diet.  A  similar  result  has  been 
apparent  in  this  country  during  the  last 
few  years.  With  the  demand  for  dairy 
products  thus  assured  the  future  of  the 
American  dairyman  is  certainly  as  se¬ 
cure  as  that  of  other  branches  of  agri- 
oulture. 


The  Future  of  the  Dairy  Business 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 
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and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Buying  a  Farm 


Buying  a  farm  is  such  a  serious 
step  and  a  mistake  is  likely  to  re¬ 
sult  so  disastrously  that  extreme  cau¬ 
tion  should  be  used  before  closing  a 
deal. 

1.  It  is  usually  unwise  to  buy  a 
farm  in  a  locality  with  which  you  are 
unfamiliar  or  without  the  advice  of 
one  you  can  trust  implicitly. 

2.  Poor  buildings  are  an  evidence  of 
infertile  soil  especially  if  most  of  the 
buildings  in  the  neighborhood  are  poor. 
Do  not  be  misled  by  the  idea  that  the 
soil  can  be  improved  and  the  buildings 
repaired.  It  is  possible  to  do  this  but 
it  is  cheaper  to  buy  buildings  already 
in  good  repair  and  land  naturally  fer¬ 
tile.  A  possible  exception  is  naturally 
fertile  soil  that  has  been  badly  neg¬ 
lected,  but  be  positive  that  it  is  neglect 
and  not  poor  soil  that  is  responsible 
for  the  condition. 

3.  It  is  wi^e  to  see  a  farm  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year  before  buying  and 
wise,  if  possible,  to  rent  it  a  year  in 
order  to  know  it  thoroughly  before 
buying. 

4.  Look  into  the  history  of  owners 
before  buying.  Has  the  farm  changed 
hands  frequently?  Have  the  former 
owners  prospered?  Why  is  it  being 
sold  now? 

5.  Do  not  be  persuaded  into  buying 
hastily.  It  is  an  important  step  and 
deserves  plenty  of  time  for  consid¬ 
eration. 


United  Kennel  Club  Regis¬ 
ters  Alleged  Mongrel  Dogs 

PURE  bred  registration  for  dogs  of 
any  parentage  whatsoever  is  easily 
obtainable  through  the  United  Kennel 
Club  of  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  investigation  recently  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  National  Better  Business 
Bureau.  In  test  cases  conducted  by 
the  Bureau,  two  non-existent  mutts 
which,  because  of  their  muddled  ances¬ 
try  can  only  be  classed  as  Mongrels, 
were  speedily  granted  “pure  bred”  reg¬ 
istry  by  the  Club  with  no  questions 
asked. 

The  part  played  by  a  bona  fide  reg¬ 
istered  pedigree  in  the  sale,  transfer, 
and  handling  of  pure  bred  dogs  has 
led  the  National  Better  Business 
Bureau,  to  issue  a  bulletin  on  the  facts 
given  above  to  its  forty-seven  affiliated 
local  Bureaus  which  points  out  that 
registry  by  the  United  Kennel  Club  is 
apparently  worthless  and  probably 
fraudulent.  The  bulletin  asks  the  local 
Bureaus  to  warn  dog  lovers  to  look 
with  suspicion  upon  dogs  offered  for 
sale  as  registered  pure  breds  when 
such  registry  is  attributed  to  the 
United  Kennel  Club.  Local  Bureaus 
are  asked,  also,  to  warn  all  those  who 
are  considering  applying  •  to  the  Club 
for  registration  that  their  dogs’  regis¬ 
try  under  this  method  of  operation  will 
be  deceptive*  and  unauthentic. 


A  Correction  Concerning 
Holstein  Registry  Ass’n. 

IN  the  October  6th  issue  in  comment¬ 
ing  on  the  Holstein  Friesian  Registry 
Association,  the  following  statement 
Was  made: 

“Several  states,  including  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Michigan,  have 
ruled  that  certificates  of  registration 
with  this  association  will  not  be  accepted 
to  certify  that  the  animal  is  pure  bred 
when  paying  TB  indemnities.” 

We  now  learn  that  this  statement 
contains  inaccuracies  and  we  are  glad 
at  this,  time  to  correct  them. 

The  Pennsylvania  ruling  mentioned 
tvas  set  aside  by  the  Pennsylvania 
courts  on  June  3,  1926.  Shortly  before 
October  6th  issue  went  to  press,  a 
court  in  Ohio  confirmed  a  decision  of 
Judge  N.  Craig  McBride  and  an  order 
'vas  served  upon  the  Ohio  Commission¬ 
er  of  Agriculture  with  the  direction  to 
pay  the  full  pure  bred  indemnity  on 


the  Holstein  animal  concerned  in  this 
case. 

At  present  the  ruling  in  New  York 
State  still  provides  payment  of  pure 
bred  indemnity  on  Holstein  cows  only 
where  they  are  registered  with  the 
Holstein-Friesian  Association  of 
America. 

We  are  glad  to  make  this  correction 
but  we  wish  to  repeat  that  in  our 
opinion  two  registry  associations  are  a 
detriment  rather  than  a  help  to  any 
breed.  The  development  of  the  Hol¬ 
stein  breed  was  seriously  hampered  60 
years  ago  by  two  associations  but  after 
much  difficulty  the  two  associations 
were  united.  We  regard  it  as  unfor¬ 
tunate  that  history  seems  about  to  re¬ 
peat  itself  in  this  particular  case. 


Widow  Gets  $1,000  from 
Travel  Accident  Insur¬ 
ance  Policy 

A  TRAGIC  accident  occurred  in 
Chenango  County  on  October  3rd. 
Mr.  A.  F.  Peckham,  a  farmer  near 
Smyrna,  together  with  his  brother-in- 
law,  Ralph  Simons,  had  been  working 
at  silo  filling  and  were  returning  to 
work,  following  the  noon  day  meal.  It 
is  not  known  whether  they  did  not  see 
the  train  or  whether  they  attempted 
to  beat  it  at  the  crossing.  At  any  rate 
the  car  was  struck  and  reduced  to  kind¬ 
ling  wood.  Mr.  Peckham  was  injured 


The  wreck  of  the  car  in  which  Mr. 
Peckham  received  injuries  that  resulted 
in  his  death. 

so  badly  that  he  was  unconscious.  He 
was  taken  to  the  hospital  but  failed  to 
recover.  Mr.  Simons  was  not  seriously 
injured. 

Mr.  Peckham  held  a  North  American 
Travel  Accident  Insurance  Policy  and 
following  the  receipt  of  a  check  for 
$1,000  from  the  company,  we  received 
the  following  letter  from  Mrs.  Peck¬ 
ham: 

“I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  check  for 
$1000  received  from  you  last  week. 

You  were  certainly  very  prompt  in  at¬ 
tending  to  it  as  I  received  the  check  in 
about  one  week  from  the  time  the  appli¬ 
cation  was  sent. 

We  have  always  enjoyed  the  paper  very 
much.  Thanking  you  again  for  your 
service,  I  remain, 

Yours  ti'uly, 

Louise  B.  Peckham,” 

Oct.  29,  1928  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 


“Home  Sewing”  Swindle 

Efforts  of  the  Better  Business 
Bureau  have  resulted  in  a  fraud  or¬ 
der  being  issued  against  the  Art  Dress 
Co.,  Stamford,  Conn.,  which  advertised 
in  news  classified  columns  for  women 
to  do  home  sewing.  The  promoters 
admitted  they  had  no  market  for  fin¬ 
ished  dresses  or  aprons  sent  them  by 
their  “workers.”  It  was  shown  that 
they  had  taken  in  $90,000  in  the  sale 
of  sewing  outfits  and  had  paid  out 
only  $150  for  the  finished  product  re¬ 
turned. 


I  have  found  this  quite  effective  in 
taking  the  print  out  of  bags.  Soak 
over  night,  wash  in  the  usual  way  and 
when  ready  for  the  line  wet  well  with 
peroxide  of  hydrogen  and  hang  facing 
the  sun.  It  will  also  take  out  a 
scorched  or  yellow  spot  of  a  hot  flat 
iron. — Ida  Brown. 
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JTamcswayJ 


BARN 

E^pment-* 

.Ventilation- 

fo’’ 

Cow  Baras 
Horse  Bams 
Hog  Houses 


Before  You  Build— 

Remodel,  Equip  or  Ventilate 

Don’t  start  to  build  or  remodel  any  cow  bam.  hog 
or  poultry  house  until  you  send  the  coupon  below 
for  these  two  valuable  Jamesway  Books.  Get  these 
FREE  Books  and  you’ll  get  the  benefit  of  our  many 
years  experience  in  planning  and  designingthousands 
of  practical,  convenient  farm  buildings.  We’ll  show 
you  how  to  save  money  on  material,  construction 
and  equipment — how  to  plan  every  door,  every  win¬ 
dow,  every  part  of  your  barn,  hog  or  poultry  house 
to  make  it  convenient  and  economics.  We’ll 
save  you  regrets  and  costly  mistakes. 

T^ese  2  Bewks  also  tell  all  about  J atnesway  Stan- 
chions,  DrinkiM  Cups,  Litter  Carriers,  etc.,  for 
the  Dampens,  Troughs,  Ventilation,  etc.,  for  hog 
hou^s;  Feeders,  Nests,  Incubators,  Brooders, 
Foultn^  Houses,  for  the  poultryraan — a  complete 
une  ot  labor-saving,  cost-cutting  equipment  for 
the  cow,  sow  or  hen. 


Mail  Coupon  Today 

Just  check  on  the  coupon  what  you  are  interested 
mand  mail  to  our  office  nearest  you.  We'll  send 
you  these  2 
FREE  Books  S'"-----  — 

by  return  mail  |  Manufacturing  Co.,  Dept.  7932 

and  tell  you  all  |  AIKinion,  Wis.,  Elmira,  N.  Y,,  Minnaipolii,  Mino. 
about  James-  ■  Please  send  me  your  NEW  Jamesway  BCX5K.  I  am 
way  s  complete  !  interested  in 

Service  teat  1 □  Remodeling  □  Equipping  □Ventilating 
Saves  You  |  □  Cow  Bam  □  Horse  Bam  , 

w^t— mail°^e  *  ^  Poultry  House 

coupon  today. 


□  Hog  House 


Jamesway 


!  Name. 


A 


I  Post  Office 


<sa  I R.  F.  D . ; . . State . 


Ok 

Joys  of 

RADIO 

The  radio  is  a  marvelous 
thing.  If  you  have  never 
had  the  thrill  of  just  turning 
a  little  knob  and  bringing 
into  your  home,  loudly  and 
clearly,  the  wonderful  music 
of  a  dance  orchestra,  the 
beautiful  strains  of  the  pipe 
organ  or  a  helpful  educational 
talk,  all  from  som.e  far-distant 
you  are  missing  one  of 
the  greatest  things  of  to-day. 

There  are  many  joyful  winter 
radio  hours  ahead  —  don’t 
miss  them! 


Your 


If  you  do  not  own  a  radio  set 
or  the  one  you  have  is  an 
early  model,  come  to  our 
“Farm  Service”  Hardware 
Store  for  information  and  a 
trial  of  the  latest  kind.  They 
are  dependable,  easy  to  take 
care  of  and  so  simple  that 
they  can  be  operated  by  the 
youngsters.  Prices  are  more 
reasonable  than  ever,  too.  At 
a  “Farm  Service’*  store  you 
are  sure  of  getting  real  radio 
satisfaction,  both  in  complete 
outfits  and  supplies.  Come 
in  and  ask  us  about  them. 
Look  for  the  “tag”  sign  on 
our  window. 

“Farm  Service*'  Hardware  Men 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads,  say 

“/  saw  your  ad  in  American  Agriculturist’ 


cows 
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One  pays  .  .  .  . 
.  .  .  .  One  breaks 
even  ....  One  is 
fed  at  a  loss  .  .  .  . 


Alarmi'ng!  Yes  — but  true.  Dairy 
authorities  are  agreed  that  on  a 
national  average  of  milk  cows  only 
one  cow  in  three  pays  its  owner  a 
profit.  What  a  burden  must  be 
borne  by  the  profit-makers  in  the 
herd!  What  a  chance  for  stepping  up 
the  figures  on  the  monthly  milk  check! 
Even  a  small  reduction  in  the  number  of 
cows  that  merely  break  even — or  worse 
— may  easily  double  the  net  dairy  profit. 
In  the  average  herd  a  ten  per  cent 
gain  in  the  milk  crop  will  actually  double 
the  profit  ...  A  goal  worth  working  for. 


Regular  Kow-Kare  conditioning 
absorbs  the  strain-makes  forcing  safer 


WINTER...  dry  feeding... 

little  exercise  or  fresh  air 
...  a  complete  change  and  re¬ 
burdening  of  the  milk  producing 
load — No  wonder  your  cows 
break  down,  lag,  get  off  feed, 
cost  you  actual  money  to  keep 
through  to  Spring! 

To  maintain  milk  volume 
throughout  the  trying  Fall, 
Winter,  and  Spring  months,  give 
Nature  a  chance.  The  same 
productive  bodily  vigor  that 
successfully  converted  the  succu¬ 
lent  green  summer  foods  into 
milk  profits  can  fail  utterly  dur¬ 


ing  winter  feeding — unless  there 
is  provided  a  systematic  course 
of  conditioning  and  regulating  to 
help  absorb  the  unnatural  strain. 


What  Kow-Kare  is 
— How  it  Works 

Kow-Kare  is  a  scien¬ 
tific  concentrated 
compound  of  ele¬ 
ments  best  suited  to 
tone  up,  invigorate 
and  regulate  the 
natural  productive 
functions  of  milk 
cows.  Iron,  the  great 
body  builder  and 
blood  purifier,  com¬ 
bined  with  potent 
medicinal  herbs  and 


KARE 


How  to  home-mix  your 
own  complete  mineral 

With  Kow-Kare  you  can 
easily  mix  your  own  com¬ 
plete  mineral  at  a  surpris¬ 
ingly  low  cost — a  mixture  of 
recognized  conditioning 
value.  Simply  mix  30  lbs. 
salt,  30  lbs.  fine-ground  lime¬ 
stone,  30  lbs.  steamed  bone 
meal  and  four  cans 
Kow-Kare.  For  well  under 
$6  per  hundred  you  will  have 
an  unbeatable  mineral.  Use 
lbs.  of  this  mixture  to  a 
<-  *  -rain. 


The  Great  Cow  Invigorator 


Bag  Balm  For  Udder  and  Teats 

—a  wonderful  healing  ointment,  soothing  and  pene¬ 
trating.  Clean  and  pleasant  to  use — cannot  taint  the 
milk.  No  equal  foi^Caked  Bag,  scratches,  cuts,  chaps, 
etc.  Big  10-ounce  package,  60c. 


roots  make  up  the  Kow-Kare  formula. 
Many  veterinarians  use  it  regularly 
in  their  practice.  Dairymen  who  once 
test  it  on  their  backward,  lagging 
milkers  seldom  get  along  without  its 
proven  benefits  during  the  bam  feeding 
period. 

Do  not  confuse 
Kow-Kare  with  so- 
called  stock  foods. 
No  food  elements 
are  included.  The 
function  of  Kow- 
Kare  is  to  aid 
your  cows  to  a 
healthy  appetite  and 
a  profitable  con¬ 
verting  of  their  natu¬ 
ral  diet.  Condition¬ 
ing  with  Kow-Kare 
— regular  or  perio¬ 
dical,  as  conditions 
demand — is  decided- 
ly  moderate  in 
cost.  At  an  aver¬ 
age  of  a  few  cents 
per  month  per 
cow  you  can  pre- 
sent  yourself 
with  new  profit 
records  in  your 
dairy  thiswinter. 


MORE 

MILK 

doubles 

ProIitSv 


FREE 

Book  oil  Dairying 

Send  today  for  free  copy  of  our 
new,  handsomely  illustrated  book 
of  general  dairy  hints.  Worth 
reading  ^and  preserving  for  the 
valuable  hints  for  cow  owners. 


Freshening  Cows  Call  for  Aid 

Some  of  your  cows  may  come  through 
calving  without  conditioning  aid.  But 
it  is  risky  to  et  a  cow  shift  for -herself 
during  this  critical  period.  The  use  of 
Kow-Kare,  before  and  after  calving  is 
standard  practice  in  thousands  of  well 
conducted  dairies  where  the  watchword 
is  “play  safe.” 

The  earlier  you  put  Kow-Kare  to  the 
test  in  your  own  dairy,  the  sooner  you 
will  reap  the  benefits.  Feed  dealers, 
druggists,  hardware  and  general  stores 
have  Kow-Kare  in  two  sizes,  large  size 
$1.25  (six  cans  for  $6.25)  medium  size 
65c.  If  no  dealer  is  near  you,  we  will 
mail  postpaid. 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 

Lyndonville,  Vermont 


FRED  R.  HANER,  Valley  Falls,  N.  Y.  writes: — I  have  used  Kow- 
Kare  for  some  time  and  always  feed  to  my  whole  herd  as  soon  as  I 
change  to  barn  feeding  in  the  Fall.  I  find  it  pays  to  do  so,  as  I  never 
have  a  drop  in  milk  as  some  of  my  neighbors  do  when  making  a  change 
to  barn  feeding  in  the  Fall  of  the  year. 
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RESEARCH  F A R M U L E E T I N 


2  Cows  on  a  two 

The  two  cows  shown  below  were  started  on  a  two- 
year  milk  test  in  the  fall  of  1926.  The  two  cows 
were  the  same  age,  they  calved  at  about  the  same 
time,  each  having  her  third  calf.  During  the  test  both 
cows  were  fed  a  ration  consisting  of  6  parts  ground 
corn,  6  parts  ground  oats,  2  parts  wheat  bran  and 


Spotted  Cow — had  Tonic  both  years 


-year  Milk  Test 

1  part  oil  meal.  When  off  pasture  the  roughage 
consisted  of  corn  silage,  alfalfa  and  mixed  hay. 
There  was  no  difference  in  the  feed  and  care  of  the 
two  cows,  at  any  time,  except  that  the  Spotted  Cow 
had  Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic  with  her  feed 
during  the  first  year — the  White  Cow  did  not. 


White  Cow-^no  Tonic  first  year 


The  results  of  this  test,  with  the  monthly  records  of  milk  production  and  profits  of  the  two  cow$j 

are  given  in  the  tables  below: 


FIRST  YEAR — Only  Spotted  Cow  had  Tonic 

Spotted  Cow — Tonic  White  Cow — No  Tonic 


1st 

month . 

Pounds  of  milk 

.  1423 

Profit 

$18.47 

1st  month . 

Pounds  of  milk 

.  1535 

Profit 

$19.29 

2nd 

month . 

. .  1234 

15.31 

2nd  month . 

.  1105 

12.88 

3rd 

month . 

.  1217 

16.63 

3rd  month . 

.  1157 

12.19 

4th 

month . 

.  1288 

19.51 

4th  month . 

.  1058 

11.30 

5th 

month . 

.  1162 

18.46 

5th  month . 

.  866 

7.16 

6th 

month . 

.  1024 

12.99 

6th  month . 

. '  721 

7.91 

7th 

month . 

.  1203 

17.14 

7th  month . 

.  787 

5.41 

8th 

month . 

.  1144 

15.94 

8th  month . 

.  702 

4.16 

9th 

month . 

.  1124 

18.44 

9th  month . 

.  679 

2.45 

10th 

month . 

.  876 

13.18 

10th  month . 

.  518 

0.11 

11th 

month . 

.  768 

12.38 

11th  month . 

.  311 

0.58 

Profit  $178.45 

Profit 

$83.45 

During  the  first  year  of  the  test  the  Spotted  Cow  that  received 
Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic  produced  3024  poimds  more  milk 
and  made  $95  more  profit  than  the  White  Cow,  the  one  that  did  not 
receive  any  Tonic. 


After  the  cows  went  dry  the  White  Cow  was  then  given  Dr. 
Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic  in  preparation  for  the  next  year’s 
lactation.  The  object  was  to  have  the  cows  start  the  second  year 
on  an  equal  basis. 


SECOND  YEAR — Both  Cows  get  Tonic 


Spotted  Cow 


White  Cow 


Pounds  of  milk  Profit 

Pounds  of  milk 

Profit 

1st  month . 

.  1643 

$26.80 

1st  month . 

.  2170 

$35.51 

2nd  month . 

.  1596 

26.47 

2nd  month . 

.  2040 

32.52 

3rd  month . 

.  1534 

24.19 

3Td  month . 

.  2022 

33.12 

4th  month . 

.  1544 

25.17 

4th  month . 

.  1968 

34.06 

5th  month . 

.  1391 

21.36 

5th  month . 

.  1682 

26.35 

6th  month . 

.  1148 

14.36 

6th  month . 

.  1510 

22.31 

7th  month . 

.  944 

13.74 

7th  month . 

.  1329 

28.07 

8th  month . 

.  924 

14.39 

8th  month . 

.  1141 

15.62 

9th  month . 

.  704 

9.73 

9th  month . 

.  878 

11.12 

10th  month . 

.  552 

6.30 

10th  month . 

.  533 

5.65 

Profit  $182.51 

Profit 

$244.33 

Outstanding  facts  about  this  test 

are:' 

Cow  produced  5834  lbs.  more 

milk  and  made 

Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic 

is  not  a 

$160.88  more  profit  the  second  year  with  Tonic  than  she  made  the 
first  year  without  Tonic. 

Second — The  Spotted  Cow  made  more  profit  the  second  year  with 
Tonic  than  she  did  the  first  year  with  Tonic.  This  proves  that  the 
longer  the  Tonic  is  continued  the  more  profitable  will  be  the  results 
obtained. 


ed.  It  does  not  take 
the  place  of  feed,  and  no  feed  can  take  the  place  of  Dr.  Hess  Im¬ 
proved  Stock  Tonic.  No  additional  salt  or  minerals  are  required  for 
they  are  present  in  Stock  Tonic  in  all  sufficient  quantities. 

If  your  cows  are  not  getting  Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic  you 
are  losing  money  every  day.  Consult  your  own  interests.  You  simply 
cannot  afford  not  to  feed  it! 


Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic 

APPETIZER— REGULATOR— MINERAL  BALANCE— oM  combined  in  one  product 

Adopt  our  plan  of  continuous  feeding  of  this  Tonic  for  at  least  90  days  and  see  what  it  will 
mean  to  you  in  increased  production  and  profits.  It  costs  but  50c  per  cow  per  month.  See 
your  local  Dr.  Hess  dealer  and  get  your  90  days*  supply  now.  Figure  15  lbs.  for  each  cow. 


RESEARCH  FARM— DR.  HESS  &  CLARK.  Incorporated— ASHLAND.  OHIO 
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Consumers  Will  Pay  Big  for  Quality 

Keen  Competition  Emphasizes  the  Need  for  Better  Potato  Marketing 
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STANDARDIZATION  has  been  of  domi¬ 
nating  importance  in  industry  for  many 
years.  Effective  standardization  in  the 
marketing  of  potatoes  began  with  the  seed 
certification  project  and  the  later  development  of 
U.  S.  grades  about  15  years  ago.  Competition 
is  today  based  on  quality,  this  being  true  in  agri¬ 
culture  as  well  as  in  industry.  The  same  com¬ 
petition  requires  that  all  commodities,  be  they 
automobiles,  shoes,  potatoes  or  men,  be  marketed 
on  the  quality  basis. 

Potato  price  differentials  vary  with  known  dif¬ 
ferences  in  market  quality  as  pro¬ 
duced  in  various  regions  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  For  many  years  Long  Island 
Green  Mountain  potatoes  have  com¬ 
manded  25  cents  a  bushel  more  than 
the  same  variety  from  Maine.  Sim¬ 
ilarly,  Maine  Green  Mountains  have 
brought  25c  a  bushel  more  than  up¬ 
state  New  York  Rural  potatoes  in  the 
terminal  market.  These  differences 
are  due  almost  entirely  to  differences 
in  market  quality.  This  year  com¬ 
petition  will  be  particularly  keen  in 
view  of  our  record  potato  production 
of  an  estimated  total  of  463  million 
bushels.  Although  this  year’s  3.9 
bushels  per  capita  has  been  exceeded 
in  other  years,  nevertheless  it  is  so 
high  as  to  insure  comparatively  low 
prices  next  spring. 

Since  it  is  largely  on  the  basis  of 
quality  that  we  must  look  for  im¬ 
provement  in  potato  marketing,  it  is 
well  that  we  attempt  to  define  the 
meaning  of  this  term.  Market  qual¬ 
ity  is  quite  another  thing  than  eating 


By  E.  V.  HARDENBURG, 

Department  of  Vegetable  Gardening,  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture 

quality  and  both  are  extremely  important.  As 
factors  in  the  marketing  program,  almost  no  at¬ 
tention  has  been  given  to  eating  quality,  while 
growers  in  general  have  only  recently  been 
forced  to  give  attention  to  the  meaning  of  mar¬ 
ket  quality.  Briefly,  market  quality  involves  all 
factors  affecting  appearance  of  the  product, 
while  eating  quality  is  contingent  upon  the  whims 


of  the  individual  palate  and  the  method  of  pre¬ 
paration  for  the  table.  The  first  step  necessary 
in  any  constructive  program  looking  toward  the 
improvement  of  market  quality  in  potatoes  is  a 
study  of  our  market  requirements.  More  than 
ever  potato  growers,  through  organized  summer 
tours,  are  informing  themselves  by  a  visit  to  the 
large  terminals.  In  no  other  way  can  a  potato 
grower  come  to  appreciate  his  own  responsibili¬ 
ties  in  a  successful  marketing  program. 

First  of  all,  a  standard  product  of  high  grade 
is  essential.  Second  to  this,  an  organization  is 
necessary  to  handle  the  standardized 
product.  The  Michigan  Potato 
Growers’  Exchange  and  that  of  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  are  among 
the  few  well-known  examples  of 
such  organizations.  The  history  of 
cooperative  marketing  would  reveal 
a  considerable  list  of  unsuccessful  at¬ 
tempts  due  mostly  to  poor  manage¬ 
ment,  lack  of  volume  and  low  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  product  handled.  Today 
the  need  for  such  organizations  to 
successfully  grade,  handle  and  mar¬ 
ket  this  year’s  crop  in  some  of  our 
large  eastern  states  is  startling. 

It  may  truthfully  be  said  that  the 
most  important  elements  contributing 
to  good  market  quality  are  uniform 
grading,  freedom  from  disease  and 
blemishes,  and  bright-skinned  tubers 
of  desirable  type.  These  factors 
may  have  little  or  no  bearing  on  cul¬ 
inary  quality,  yet  they  certainly  go 
a  long  way  toward  creating  market 
demand.  We  have  too  long 
{Continued  on  Page  7) 


The  development  of  potato  growing  machinery  has  brought  about  many 
changes  in  producing  the  crop.  Perhaps  it  will  be  possible  in  coming  years 
to  bring  about  as  great  improvement  in  marketing. 


Working  Away  From  Cash  Crops  in  Seneca  County 

Stealing  a  March  on  the  Farmers^  and  Businessmen^ s  Committee 


Twice  within  a  few  weeks  I  have  read  in 
the  American  Agriculturist  of  the 
plight  of  Seneca  County  agriculture.  Our 
own  local  newspaper  also  summarized  the 
report  of  the  farmers’  and  business  men’s  com¬ 
mittee  under  the  caption  “King  Timothy  De¬ 
throned.”  The  discussion  interested  me  be¬ 
cause  I  settled  down  here  four  years  ago  to  en¬ 
gage  in  practical  farming  and  began  formulating 
a  program  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture 
right  at  home.  I  believe  this  program  has  ad¬ 
vanced  far  enough  so  that  a  comparison  with 
the  official  recommendations  is  justifiable.  On 
counting  over  the  committee’s  recommendations 
I  find  that  I  have  made  progress  on  ten  out 
of  the  fourteen,  and  feel  constrained  to  offer  the 
following  explanations. 

Our  farm  is  smaller  than  many  of  those  here¬ 
abouts,  only  sixty-three  acres,  but  fifty  of  it  was 
once  owned  by  one  man  for  a  period  of  forty- 


By  E.  R.  MINNS 

five  years  and  he  provided  it  with  a  substantial 
set  of  farm  buildings  and  an  extensive,  though 
not  complete  system  of  tile  drainage.  Twenty- 
one  years  ago  the  place  was  owned  for  less  than 
a  year  by  a  man  who  planted  an  orchard  of  apple, 
pear  and  peach  trees  adjoining  the  old  apple  or¬ 
chard.  None  of  the  other  owners  since  1899 
had  contributed  any  significant  improvements  to 
the  place,  but  it  maintained  the  reputation  of 
being  a  pleasant  and  comfortable  farm  home.  The 
soil  type  prevailing  over  the  fields  shows  a  good 
mixture  of  glacial  material  including  two  kinds 
of  limestone  fragments.  Our  well  water  is 
hard  but  of  excellent  quality,  and  there  are  no 
brooks  or  springs  on  the  place.  The  elevation 
here  is  between  eleven  and  twelve  hundred  feet 
above-  sea  level,  which  gives  us  a  cooler  season 
than  some  other  parts  of  the  county.  Some  of 
my  neighbors  have  a  better  view  of  Cayuga  Lake 
than  I  do  but  it  can  be  seen  from 
the  second  floor  of  our  home. 

Hay  was  a  main  crop  in  this 
neighborhood  before  I  came 
here  but  although  considerable 
red  and  alsike  clover  was  grown 
with  timothy  the  first  3’ear  in  a 
new  meadow,  little  alfalfa  could 
be  seen,  and  our  farm  did  not 
have  a  single  plant  that  I  could 
find.  I  determined  to  sow  a 
bushel  of  alfalfa  seed  a  year  on 
those  parts  of  the  farm  which 
seemed  best  adapted  to  it  and 
reduce  the  acreage  in  timothy  ac¬ 
cordingly.  Last  year  I  mowed 
six  acres  of  alfalfa  and  sold 
3081  lbs.  of  the  second  crop 
baled,  feeding  the  rest  of  the 
crop  to  three  head  of  cattle  and 


over  a  hundred  hens.  The  same  season  gave  me 
sixteen  tons  of  timothy  with  a  light  mixture  of 
clover  in  it  and  the  qualit}^  was  prime,  so  it  found 
a  ready  market.  This  year  I  already  have  five 


Adding  to  the  accommodations  for  the  poultry  flock 


loads  of  beautiful  second  cut  alfalfa  stored  for 
sale  and  only  eight  loads  of  timothy,  five  of  it 
cut  in  the  bloom  and  cured  a  pea  green  color. 
Three  acres  of  new  alfalfa  meadow  sown  with 
peas,  and  ten  acres  of  red  clover  sown  on  wheat 
with  a  light  seeding  of  timothy  indicate  good 
prospects  for  the  right  kind  of  hay  to  sell  next 
year.  This  3’ear  I  grew  peas  on  an  alfalfa  sod 
plowed  last  autumn,  and  next  year  I  shall  grow 
corn  on  another  three  acres  of  alfalfa  sod  that 
did  not  make  an  even  stand  all  over  the  field 
when  sow’ll  last  3’ear.  I  am  beginning  to  get 
the  soil  improvement  that  accompanies  alfalfa 
culture. 

This  farm  supported  twm  horses,  one  cow  and 
two  hundred  chickens  when  sold.  I  acquired  the 
live  stock  with  the  farm.  Now  w’e  keep  three 
horses,  four  cows  and  heifers,  and'  wdll  have 
three  hundred  hens  and  pullets  to  carry  through 
^Continued  on  Page  18) 


A  field  of  alfalfa  on  the  Minns  farm 
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A  Thought  for  the  Week — 

I  rejoice  in  life  for  its  own  sake.  Life  is  no 
“brief  candle*’  for  me.  It  is  a  sort  of  splendid 
torch  which  I  have  got  hold  of  for  a  moment,  and  I 
want  to  make  it  burn  as  brightly  as  possible  before 
handing  it  on  to  future  generations. — George  Ber¬ 
nard  Shaw. 


Milk  Plant  Duplication  in  Vermont 

N  interesting  situation  is  developing  in  the 
fluid  milk  shipping  business  in  the  state  of 
Vermont.  Vermont  in  the  old  da3^s,  like  all 
other  sections  far  distant  from  the  cities,  man¬ 
ufactured  practically  all  of  its  milk  chiefly  into 
butter  and  cheese.  But  as  the  cities  grew  and 
kept  reaching  out  more  and  more  for  their  fluid 
milk  supply,  the  cheese  and  butter  factories  be¬ 
gan  to  disappear  and  to  be  replaced  by  modern 
shipping  plants.  This  is  what  has  happened  in 
recent  years  in  Vermont  with  the  result  that  the 
increased  demand  for  fluid  milk  and  the  resulting 
better  prices  are  helping  to  bring  better  times 
to  dairymen.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  com¬ 
petition  between  the  large  dealers  in  the  New 
A^ork  and  Boston  markets  is  resulting  in  the 
building  of  duplicate  plants  in  the  same  com¬ 
munities  which  will  surely  do  much  to  offset  the 
better  prices  farmers  receive  for  their  fluid  milk. 

The  Milk  Program  Committee,  which  spent 
several  months  studying  the  milk  marketing  sit¬ 
uation  in  the  New  York  milk  shed,  found  that 
the  cost  of  operating  country  plants  which  handle 
^  a  small  volume  of  milk  is  very  high.  The  cost 
j  of  handling  milk  in  a  country  plant  averaging 
'  about  70  cans  per  day  is  16.4  cents  more  per 
j  hundred  pounds  than  in  a  plant  handling  300 
'  cans  per  day.  Studies  show  that  far  too  many 
plants  are  operating  in  most  milk  shipping  terri- 
;  tories  with  a  resulting  low  volume  per  unit  for 
i  all  of  them.  It  is  estimated  that  30  per  cent  of 
all  plants  in  the  New  York  milk  shed  could  be 
j  eliminated  with  a  unified  organization, 
j  Yet  with  the  above  facts  known  to  both  the 
i  Hood  Company  of  Boston  and  the  Borden’s 
.  Farm  Products  of  New  York,  the  establishing 
of  duplicate,  expensive  milk  plants  is  going  mer- 
I  rily  on  in  Vermont.  As  one  Vermont  official, 
'  interested  in  the  welfare  of  Vermont  agriculture, 
put  it,  “The  unfortunate  part  of  this  unnecessary 
!  duplication  is  that  the  dairymen  themselves  are 
the  ones  who  will  eventually  pay  for  these  extra 
plants,  and  they  pay  also  for  their  inefficiencies 
due  to  a  too  small  volume  of  milk  delivered  to 
the  plants.” 

It  would  seem  perfectly  possible,  and  certainly 


sound  common  sense,  for  those  who  have  this 
important  matter  in  hand  to  get  their  heads  to¬ 
gether  in  a  little  real  cooperation. 


“No  Cause  of  Action” 

HEN  the  present  administration  first  took 
over  the  American  Agriculturist,  we 
found  a  company  which  called ’itself  “The 
Standard  Food  and  Fur  Association”  sell¬ 
ing  rabbits  to  farmers  at  high  prices  with  the  so- 
called  guarantee  to  buy  back  at  high  prices  all  of 
the  offspring.  Letters  began  to  pour  in  to  our 
Service  Bureau  showing  where  hundreds  of  peo¬ 
ple  were  buying  these  rabbits  from  the  Standard 
Food  and  Fur  Association  and  that  the  company 
was  not  living  up  to  its  agreement. 

In  accordance  with  our  policy  of  protecting 
our  readers,  we  made  an  investigation  of  the  sit¬ 
uation  and  put  the  facts  as  we  found  them  in  the 
hands  of  the  United  States  District  Attorney. 
The  officers  of  the  company  were  arrested  by  the 
Federal  authorities  for  using  the  mails  to  de¬ 
fraud,  and  one  of  the  men,  Nathan  D.  Hecht, 
pleaded  guilty  and  was  sentenced  to  a  year  and 
a  day  in  the  Federal  penitentiary  at  Atlanta. 
Three  other  men  were  acquitted  on  the  particular 
indictments  with  which  they  were  charged. 

We  had  presented  in  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  the  facts  and  the  news  from  time  to  time 
in  order  to  protect  the  interests  of  our  readers, 
but  the  three  men  who  were  acquitted  sued  the 
American  Agriculturist,  the  Publisher  and 
Editor  for  libel. 

The  suit  was  tried  first  in  1926  and  owing  to 
technicalities  we  were  not  allowed  to  present  all 
of  our  evidence.  So  we  lost  the  case,  but  on  ap¬ 
peal  a  new  trial  was  granted.  This  trial  was 
completed  on  November  9th  and  the  jury  brought 
in  a  verdict  of  “no  cause  of  action.” 

Thus  after  a  five-year  battle  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  fighting  not  for  ourselves  but  for  the 
right  to  protect  our  readers  against  fraud,  won  a 
complete  victory.  Naturally,  we  feel  very  happy 
over  the  matter  and  are  sure  you  will  rejoice 
with  us.  The  mills  of  American  justice  some¬ 
times  grind  slowly  but  they  still  grind  fairly 
sure. 


Line  Fences  and  the  Sheep  Problem 

In  your  September  15th  issue  there  is  an  article 
on  “A  Suggestion  for  Turning  Idle  Land  into 
Money.”  Being  a  reader  of  this  paper  and  also 
having  raised  sheep,  I  would  like  to  ask,  how  can  a 
farmer  use  his  idle  land  for  raising  sheep  with  the 
law  that  he  has  to  do  all  the  fencing  ?  Why  should 
not  the  owner  of  the  adjoining  land  have  to  build 
his  part  of  the  fence  the  same,  as  with  cattle? 
There  will  never  be  an  increase  in  sheep  raising 
until  this  law  is  changed. — W.  H.,  Chenango  County, 
New  York. 

HEN  we  received  the  above  letter  we  sent 
it  to  the  Honorable  D.  P.  Witter,  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  in  the 
New  York  State  Assembly.  Mr.  Witter  and 
some  of  his  legislative  associates  have  been  hold¬ 
ing  hearings  on  the  sheep  and  dog  situation  in 
New  York  State  during  the  past  summer.  Mr. 
Witter’s  reply  to  the  letter  follows ; 

The  law  governing  line  fences,  in  my  judgment, 
is  very  faulty  and  I  have  thought  many  times  of 
taking  up  that  subject  and  trying  to  clarify  it  or 
make  something  that  was  more  easily  understood 
by  farmers.  This  law  is  not  a  part  of  the  agricul¬ 
ture  and  markets  law  but  is  found  in  the  town  law. 
It  is,  I  am  sure,  the  intent  of  the  law  that  one 
farmer  would  be  obliged  to  fence  against  sheep  in 
the  pasture  of  another  farmer. 

Whether  the  fence  is  a  legal  fence  or  not  is  left 
to  the  judgment  of  the  fence  viewers,  that  is,  the 
assessors  of  the  township.  The  fact  of  whether  a 
fence  between  neighbors  is  a  legal  fence  or  not  is 
left  to  a  great  extent  to  the  judgment  of  the  as¬ 
sessors  and  that  is  where  the  uncertainty  comes  in. 
In  my  judgment,  the  intent  of  the  law  is  such  that 
fence  viewers  should  require  a  legal  fence  to  be  so 
built  that  it  would  be  constructed  as  applied  to  sheep 
as  well  as  to  cows,  horses,  or  any  other  stock.  Un¬ 
less  I  am  very  much  mistaken  there  is  no  law 
designating  the  height  of  a  fence  or  how  near  the 
ground  it  shall  be  placed. 

These  letters  will  show  you  one  reason,  pos- 


sibl}’  the  chief  reason,  why  the  sheep  industr}- 
does  not  come  back  more  rapidly  to  the  hill  lands 
of  the  East.  No  other  single  factor  has  caused 
more  bitter  quarrels  between  neighbors  and 
friends  than  line  fences  and  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  for  all  of  this  trouble  is  the  lack  of  clear¬ 
ness  as  to  what  the  law  really  is  and  what  each 
man’s  responsibility  is  in  building  and  maintain¬ 
ing  line  fences. 

Is  it  not  about  time  that  the  State  took  hold 
of  this  proposition  and  clarified  the  law? 


Jail  the  Thieves 

EVERAL  complaints  have  been  received  late¬ 
ly  from  our  readers  who  have  had  cattle 
stolen.  We  have  reported  several  of  the  cases 
to  the  headquarters  of  the  New  York  State  Police 
and  a  notice  was  promptly  sent  by  headquarters 
to  all  the  troopers  in  the  State  warning  them  to 
be  on  the  lookout  for  cattle  thieves. 

These  thieves  evidently  first  make  a  prelimin¬ 
ary  investigation  to  locate  stock,  particularly  that 
which  is  3’oung  or  dry,  in  pastures  some  distance 
from  the  buildings,  then  they  come  with  trucks 
in  the  night  and  either  load  the  cattle  in  the 
trucks  and  carry  them  away  alive  or  butcher 
them  on  the  spot.  It  is  a  touch  of  the  old  Wild 
West  days  made  possible  in  our  eastern  commu¬ 
nities  by  the  modern  automobile  and  motor  truck. 
Cattle  and  horse  stealing  in  the  West  was  made 
a  decidedly  unhealthy  business  by  vigilance  com¬ 
mittees  who  did  not  hesitate  to  hang  the  thieves 
when  they  were  caught.  We  do  not  advise  farm¬ 
ers  to  take  the  law  too  much  in  their  own  hands, 
but  it  is  true  that  there  would  be  much  less  steal¬ 
ing  of  farm  property,  including  fruits,  crops,  cat¬ 
tle  and  poultry,  if  the  thieves  were  more  drasti¬ 
cally  and  severely  handled  by  the  courts  when 
they  were  captured. 

Bears  Are  Killing  Sheep 

NE  dark  night  this  fall  one  of  American 
Agriculturist’s  field  representatives  was 
riding  home  over  a  Vermont  mountain  after 
a  long  day  spent  in  calling  on  the  good  Vermont 
farmers.  Suddenly  as  he  rounded  a  bend  along 
a  lonesome  wooded  road  he  saw  a  great  black 
object  standing  beside  the  road,  taller  and  bigger 
than  a  man,  with  eyes  shining  like  balls  of  fire. 
“What  did  the  bear  do?”  we  asked. 

“He  turned  and  crashed  through  the  bushes 
and  went  ,away  from  there  fast,  and  .1  stepped 
on  the  gas  and  did  the  same !” 

The  next  day  we  were  over  in  the  heart  of 
the  Adirondacks  and  heard  some  farmers  bitter¬ 
ly  complaining  about  the  destruction  of  sheep  by 
bears.  Unfortunately,  the  State  does  not  allow 
claims  to  sheep  owners  for  bears  the  same  as  it 
does  for  dogs.  The  State  also  protects  bears  by 
the  game  laws.  The  result  is  that  bears  are  in¬ 
creasing  in  numbers  and  are  even  beginning  to 
be  seen  in  the  more  thickly  populated  counties. 
It  would  seem  that  there  ought  to  be  a  chance 
for  hunters  to  reduce  the  number  of  bears,  and 
also  that  the  State  should  allow  indemnities  for 
sheep  killed  by  bears  as  well  as  by  dogs. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

OMETIMES  when  you  get  a  prescription 
from  the  doctor,  have  you  not  wondered  why 
-  it  would  not  be  just  as  easy  for  the  doctor  to 
write  it  in  plain  English  instead  of  the  funny 
signs  and  hieroglyphics  which  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  uses? 

A  small  colored  girl  went  to  a  drug  store  and 
said  to  the  clerk ; 

“My  mammy  wants  some  o’  de  handsomest 
dye  ye  got.” 

“The  handsomest?”  repeated  the  clerk.  “Well, 
I  don’t  know — what  does  she  want  it  for?” 

“She  done  got  de  misery  in  her  stummick,  and 
de  doctor  say  she  must  dye  it  (diet),  and  she  say 
if  she  hab  got  ter  dye  it  she  want  it  a  handsome 
color!” 

— .  -L- . i .  X.  .  ; ;  ...  ..  .^.50£  rwv-' 
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Henry  Morgenthan,  Jr. 


NOW  that  election  is  over,  I  do  not  believe 
that  I  can  be  accused  of  partisanship  if  I 
say  that  in  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  gov¬ 
ernor-elect  of  New  York  St^te,  the  farm¬ 
ers  will  have  a  real  friend.  I  think  it  was  very 
significant  that  the  day  after  election,  notwith¬ 
standing  hundreds  of  people  wishing  to  congrat¬ 
ulate  and  see  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  person,  that  he 

found  time  to  set  aside 
an  hour  and  a  half  to 
join  the  Master  Farmer 
board  of  judges.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  judges  re¬ 
marked  after  our  meet¬ 
ing  that  they  were  as¬ 
tonished  at  the  interest 
and  quick  grasp  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  showed  in  his 
remarks  about  the  va¬ 
rious  candidates  for 
Master  Farmer. 

During  the  last  few 
months  we  have  come  to  the  following  decision 
on  the  farm  that  in  our  situation  where  it  is 
necessary  to  hire  all  of  our  work  done,  unless 
we  could  find  a  certified  milk  or  Grade  A  mar¬ 
ket  for  our  milk,  it  would  not  pay  us  to  continue 
in  the  dairy  business  any  longer. 

With  this  in  mind  we  made  a  sys¬ 
tematic  investigation  of  all  the  pos¬ 
sible  outlets  for  our  milk  within  a 
lOO  miles.  We  have  found  that  the 
market  for  certified  milk  is  very  lim¬ 
ited  and  that  the  demand  for  this 
kind  of  milk  is  on  the  decrease.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  found  that 
the  consuming  public  wants  to  buy 
more  and  more  Grade  A  raw  milk. 

Over  in  Connecticut  the  standard  on 
which  they  buy,  is  4%  butter  fat  and 
they  are  willing  to  pay  a  good  price 
for  this  milk.  I  believe  that  we  have 
found  a  concern  who  can  take  our 
entire  output  beginning  April  first. 

I  am  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  a 
new  outlet  for  our  milk  as  otherwise 
I  would  have  very  reluctantly  gone 
out  of  the  dairy  business. 


in  December  provided  that  they  continue  to  stand 
up  well  in  storage. 

I  have  made  a  number  of  inquiries  to  find  out 
where  there  are  other  farmers' located  who  make 
a  business  of  storing  squash  as  I  would  like  to 
exchange  information  with  them. 

I  have  become  quite  an  expert  on  so-called 
pumpkin  pie  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  most  of  the  pie  sold  in  New  York  City  is 
squash  pie  and  not  pumpkin  pie. 

The  harvesting  of  our  apples  has  been  com¬ 


pleted.  We  have  sent  our  last  culls  to  the  cider 
mill.  The  table  will  show  you  just  how  many 
apples  we  sold  and  what  we  received  net  for 
them  on  the  farm.  All  these  apples  were  shipped 
to  Yonkers  in  bushel  crates.  The  crates  were 
furnished  by  the  buyer.  In  1927  we  received 
$7,685.44  and  in  1928  $7345.00  for  our  apple 
crop. 


A  Visit  with  the  Editor 

A  Trip  To  the  Green  Mountain  State^^ 


If  thoa  art  worn  and  hard  beset 
With  sorrows,  that  thoa  wouldst  forget. 

If  thou  wouldst  read  a  lesson,  that  will  keep 
Thy  heart  from  fainting  and  thy  soul  from  sleep 
Go  to  the  woods  and  hills! 


T 


,HIS  little  verse  by  Longfellow,  that  best 
of  the  New  England  poets,  has  been  run¬ 
ning  through  my  mind  for  the  last  two 
or  three  days  while  on  a  trip  through  the 
woods,  the  hills,  and  among  the  farms  of  fine 
old  Vermont.  Curry  Weatherby,  the  A. A.  cir¬ 


1DO  not  believe  that  I  have  told 
our  readers  before  that  we  had 
over  ten  acres  in  Hubbard  winter  squash.  This 
squash  is  now  stored  in  the  cellars  of  two  of  our 
farm  houses.  We  built  racks  of  3x1  slats 
leaving  a  space  of  about  two  inches  between  each 
slat.  These  shelves  are  eighteen  inches  apart, 
making-  it  possible  to  store  one  row  of  squash  on 
each  shelf.  The  cellars  are  dry  and  have  no 
heat  in  them.  We  have  placed  a  maximum  and 
minimum  thermometer  in  each  cellar  and  the  tem¬ 
perature  does  not  vary  more  than  five  degrees  in 
twenty- four  hours.  The  mean  temperature  stays 


The  college  chapel  at  Middlebury,  Vermont,  modeled  after  the  old  New 
England  meeting  house — illustrating  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  simplicity. 


Apple 

Record  for 

1928 

Variety 

Crates  Crate  Price 

Total 

McIntosh  . 

.  1782 

$2.25 

$4009.50 

McIntosh,  (drops)  . 

. ;  193 

1.00 

193.00 

McIntosh,  (drops)  . 

. . /  39 

.75 

29.25 

Baldwins  . 

. :...  1086 

1.50 

1629.00 

Opalescent  . 

.  182 

1.50 

273.00 

Romes  . 

129 

1.59 

193.00 

Ben  Davis . 

.  51 

.65 

33.15 

Wealthy  . . 

.  195 

1.35 

263.25 

Cravenstein . 

.  41 

1.25 

51.25 

Miscellaneous  Varieties 

.  392 

537.35 

Cider  Apples  . 

. .  17700  lbs. 

75c  cwt. 

132.75 

$7,345.00 

around  45°.  We  keep  the  cellar  windows  open 
and  allow  plenty  of  air  to  circulate  and  at  the 
present  writing,  we  see  no  signs  of  deterioration 
in  the  sound  squash.  We  have  had  to  throw  out 
a  few  of  them  where  they  had  received  injury 
before  they  were  placed  in  storage.  Due  to  the 
fact  that  pumpkins  were  very  short  this  year, 
there  seems  to  be  a  considerable  demand  for 
squash.  Our  idea  is  not  to  sell  until  sometime 


culation  manager,  Mrs.  Weatherby,  Mrs.  East¬ 
man  and  myself  have  just  had  the  privilege  of 
riding  several  hundred  miles  by  automobile 
through  Vermont,  and  I  thought  that  possibly 
both  our  friends  in  the  “Green  Mountain”  state 
and  those  outside  would  be  interested  in  our 
impressions. 

The  kind  of  beauty  that  appeals  to  me  is  that 
which  is  also  combined  with  utility.  I  like  the 
Adirondacks  in  New  York,  but  I  like  better  the 
Green  Mountain  country  of  Vermont  because 
the  Green  Mountains  are  not  so  rugged  and  are 
filled  with  beautiful  val¬ 
leys  and  first  class  farm¬ 
ing  land.  But  as  far  as 
that  goes,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  peculiarly  its  own 
in  the  whole  “North 
Country”,  whether 
northern  New  York  or 
Vermont,  something  in 
the  very  atmosphere  that 
gets  into  one’s  soul  and 
makes  him  wish  that  he 
had  the  privilege  of  liv¬ 
ing  there. 

We  entered  the  state 
at  Rutland  and  went 
some  sixty  miles  direct¬ 
ly  through  the  moun¬ 
tains  to  the  little  city  of 
Barre.  Here  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon  we  met  Gordon 
Thomas,  H.  A.  Dwinell, 
and  the  other  boys  who, 
as  representatives  of 


A.A,,  are  extending  our  services  to  Vermont 
farmers. 

■  In  the  evening,  we  were  guests  of  the  Barre 
Rotary  Club,  which  had  invited  in  for  a  banquet 
some  fifty  of  the  farmers  surrounding  the  city 
of  Barre.  I  wish  that  similar  gatherings  be¬ 
tween  farmers  and  city  men  might  be  held  sev¬ 
eral  times  a  year  in  every  city  in  our  land.  The 
problems  of  agriculture  are  the  problems  not 
only  of  the  farmers  themselves  but  of  everyone. 

If  they  are  to  be  solved,  it  must  be 
done  by  cooperation  between  those 
who  live  in  the  city  and  the  farmers, 
and  the  first  step  is  mutual  under¬ 
standing  and  friendship,  which  come 
from  better  acquaintance.  Such  meet¬ 
ings  as  the  one  at  Barre  cannot  help 
but  result  in  a  large  amount  of  good 
for  the  whole  community  and  the 
Barre  Rotary  Club  is  to  be  heartily 
congratulated  in  taking  this  first  step 
to  ^obtain  better  understanding  and 
friendship  between  farmers  and 
business  men.  I  hope  they  will  fol¬ 
low  it  up  with  more. 

No  one  who  visits  the  city  of 
Barre  should  fail  to  see  the  monu¬ 
ment  to  Robert  Burns,  which  is, 
without  exception,  the  mpst  beauti¬ 
ful  thing  of  its  kind  I  have  ever  seen. 
On  each  side  of  the  monument  the 
sculptor  has  engraved  in  clear  and 
wonderful  detail  scenes  from  some 
of  Burns’  best  poems.  From  “The 
Cotter’s  Saturday  Night”  there  is  shown  the 
father  and  the  mother  with  their  large  family 
gathered  about  the  supper  table. 

Bat  now  the  sapper  crowns  their  simple  board. 

The  halesome  parritch,  chief  o’  Scotia’s  food: 

As  I  stood  in  the  morning  sunshine  in  the  old 
Vermont  hills,  looking  at  this  beautiful  scene  of 
simple  home  life,  I  thought  that  no  matter  the 
time  or  the  place  a  home  is  a  home  the  world 
over,  providing  only  that  Love  dwells  therein. 

On  another  side  of  the  monument  there  is 
{Continued  on  Page  18) 


War  memorial  monument  at  Middlebury,  Vermont.  On  one  side  are  listed 
the  names  of  28S  boys  from  the  small  town  of  Middlebury  who  went  to  the 
Civil  War.  On  the  other  side  are  the  names  of  nearly  as  many  who  fought 
in  the  Spanish- American  or  World  War. 
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Puts  More  Monej' 
in  the  Milk  Pail 

NEY  Dairy  Barn  Equipment 
puts  more  money  in  the  milk 
pail .  It  has  all  the  modern  approved 
features  that  you  want — many  of 
them  patented  improvements 
that  save  much  work  and  worry. 

The  Ney  Stall  illustrated  has  no 
complicated  mechanical  parts.  As 
the  cow  enters  the  stall  the  stan* 
chionis  flipped  shut  with  the  hand. 
There  is  Just  the  right  amount  of  room  to  provide  freedom  with  saving  of  space.  This 
simplified  design  is  easily  installed.  Materials  used  are  extra  heavy  for  longer  life. 

Ney  Dairy  Barn  Equipment  like  Ney  Hay  Tools  are  the  result  of  50  years’  of 
experience  in  serving  farmers  with  labor  saving  equipment.  New  illustrated  Ney 
Catalog  No.  180  mailed  on  request.  See  Ney  Products  at  your  dealer’s  store. 


The  Ney  Manufacturing  Company  •  Canton.  Ohio 

Established  IS79  •  Minneapolis,  Minn.  •  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 
The  complete  Ney  Line  includes  stalls,  stanchions,  water  bowls, 
pens,  litter  carriers,  haying  tools  including  hay  carriers, 
hay  forks,  hay  knives,  pulleys  and  hardware  specialties. 


LUiUli'S 

SWAMP  LAND  ON  YOUR  FARM? 


Then  si^  the  coupon,  mail  it  today,  and  get  your 
copy  oP'Hercules  Dynamite  on  the  Farm” — a  book 
which  we  distribute  free  to  farmers  and  or  chardists.This 
book  gives  detailed  information  about  the  proper  uses 
of  explosives  in  farm  work — howto  prime  and  fire  car¬ 
tridges;  approved  methods  to  use  in  blasting  rocks  or 
stumps,  digging  drainage  ditches,  cellars  or  post  holes, 
planting  fruit  trees  and  doing  other  kinds  of  formwork. 
Itisproraselyillustratedwithphotographsanddiagrams. 

Every  farmer  should  have  this  nook.  Your  copy  is 
waiting  for  you. 


JBEI^ULES  POWDER,COMPANr 

QNCOKpOl{ATED) 

913  Market  Street,  Wilmington,  Delaware 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  "Hercules  Dynamite  on  the  Farm.” 


2^ams  and  A  ddr^$a  ISOS 


Post  Your  Farm 

AGAINST  TRESPASSERS 

Write  the 

SERVICE  BUREAU  OF 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


When  writing  Advertisers 

Mention  American  Agriculturist 


Ottawa  Log  Saw 


“CREAIESTOFFER- 

BVlRMAOe 


I  PUTS  TMtS' 

/OTTAWA 

'  TOWOPKfOa  kVff 

Saw  15  to 
Does  more 


MaIta  AfAooAorf  Wood  is  Talaable 

liViaKe  Hioneyi  20  cords  a  day.  -  --  - 

)  than  10  men.  Ottawa  easily  operated  by  man  or  boy. 
Falls  trees  — saws  limbs.  Use  4-hp.  engine  for  other 

work.  30  DAYS  TRIAL.  Write  today  for  FREE  book.  Shipped 
from  factory  or  nearest  of  10  branch  boofies. 

OHAWA  MFG.  CO.,  801  -W  Wood  Street,  Ottawa.  Kansas 


A.A!s  Western  New  York 

Farm  and  Home  Talk  ^ 


Fruit  Growers  Organize  Nationally 


The  problems  of 
every  farmer  are 
twofold;  those  which  are  personal  and 
which  arise  out  of  his  own  situation 
and  management  and  which  he  only 
can  solve,  and  those  which  are  com¬ 
mon  to  his  industry 
and  which  are  the  re¬ 
sult  of  competition, 
legislation  or  the  lack 
of  it  and  other  gen¬ 
eral  economic  factors 
in  the  solution  of 
which  the  individual 
can  have  little  influ¬ 
ence.  These  must  be 
solved  by  common 
action  either  by  those 
who  compose  the  in¬ 
dustry  or  by  the  government,  as  the 
case  may  be.  I  am  not ‘one  of  those 
who  believe  that  the  farmer  is  pur¬ 
posefully  handicapped  by  other  in¬ 
dustries  or  by  government.  Few 
farmers  succeed  who  do  not  by  their 
own  best  efforts  solve  their  personal 
problems.  Nor  do  I  think  that  farm¬ 
ing  can  be  made  uniformly  successful 
by  the  action  of  government.  But  it 
must  be  obvious  to  any  one  who  has 
studied  that  problem  at  all  that  there 
are  a  great  many  handicaps  to  in¬ 
dividual  success  which  develop  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  competition,  often  unfair  com¬ 
petition  and  of  the  activities  of  other 
organized  groups  either  within  or  with¬ 
out  the  industry. 

These  facts  have  led  to  the  national 
organization  of  industries  to  protect 
and  promote  their  interests.  Nearly 
every  industry  has  its  own  organiza¬ 
tion  for  this  purpose.  Horticulture 
is  one  of  the  last  to  organize  and  its 
needs  are  great.  One  of  the  best 
known  and  most  successful  of  these 
national  groups  in  agriculture  is  the 
National  Dairy  Council  which  has  se¬ 
cured  for  the  industry  protection  and 
a  striking  increase  in  the  appreciation 
and  consumption  of  milk.  Fruits  and 
vegetables  need  the  same  work  done 
for  them. 

I  am  in  full  accord  with  the  state¬ 
ment  made  by  Mr.  Durst,  executive 
secretary  of  the  New  Horticultural 
Council.  I  was  present  at  both  or¬ 
ganization  meetings  of  the  Council  as 
the  representative  of  the  New  York 
State  Horticultural  Society  and  hence 
of  New  York  fruit  growers  and  I 
believe  that  the  organization  is  sound 
and  its  personnel  honest  and  sincere 
in  its  intent  to  help  the  industry.  A 
committee  will  be  appointed  for  New 
York  state  in  the  near  future,  to  solicit 
membership  and  to  represent  the  Coun¬ 
cil  in  this  state.  I  trust  that  our  fruit 
growers  will  give  this  new  organization 
thoughtful  and  sympathetic  considera¬ 
tion  and  support. 

»*'  H' 

The  National  Horticultural 
Council 

By  C.  E.  Durst,  Executive  Secretary 
AM  sure  every  fruit  and  vegetable 
grower  of  the  country  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  to  know  that  an  organization  has 
been  formed  which  promises  to  play 
an  important  part  in  solving  the  serious 
economic  problems  of  their  industries, 
It  is  called  the  National  Horticultural 
Council.  It  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  Illinois  on  Cctober  18,  1928. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  15  directors 
was  held  in  Chicago  at  the  Hotel  Sher¬ 
man,  Chicago,  on  Cctober  31,  at  which 
time  by-laws  were  adopted,  officers  and 
an  executive  committee  elected,  and 
plans  and  policies  decided  upon. 

The  Council  is  organized  with  broad 


powers  and  will  be 
in  position  to  con¬ 
cern  itself  with  any  economic  problem 
of  fruit  and  vegetable  growers  which 
may  present  itself,  including  legislation, 
tariff  problems,  transportation  matters, 
standardization  problems,  fruit  juice 
and  by-product  questions,  trade  prac¬ 
tices,  encouragement  of  improved 
methods  of  marketing,  and  collection 
of  information  on  economic  questions. 
It  is  not  intended  that  the  Council  shall 
do  any  marketing.  It  may  encourage 
and  foster  improved  methods  of  mar¬ 
keting  and  assist  in  establishing  better 
laws  and  regulations  pertaining  to  the 
same,  but  it  will  not  engage  in  mar¬ 
keting  itself.  Neither  will  the  Council 
engage  in  the  purchase  of  supplies. 

The  officers  consist  of  John  Napier 
Dyer,  president;  F.  L.  Granger,  first 
vice-president;  Frank  T.  Swett,  second 
vice-president;  and  Charles  E.  Durst, 
secretary-treasurer.  The  executive 
committee  consists  of  John  Napier 
Dyer,  F.  L.  Granger,  M.  C.  Burritt, 
Louis  F.  Miller,  and  Charles  Carmich¬ 
ael.  Charles  E.  Durst  of  Chicago,  who 
has  had  a  wide  experience  in  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  industries,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  executive  secretary. 

Cooperation  With  Other 
Organizations 

The  Council  will  not  attempt  to  dis¬ 
place  any  other  organization  or  appro¬ 
priate  its  work.  The  only  three  organi¬ 
zations  with  which  the  Council  might 
possibly  compete  are  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Pomological  Society,  and  the  Vege¬ 
table  Growers’  Association  of  America. 
President  S.  H.  Thompson  of  the  A.  F. 
B.  F.  is  fully  acquainted  with  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  purposes  of  the  Council 
and  approves  of  it  as  a  means  of  ren¬ 
dering  service  to  fruit  and  vegetable 
growers  in  addition  to  the  service 
which  can  be  rendered  by  the  Bureau. 
The  American  Pomological  Society 
does  not  desire  to  engage  in  economic 
activities  and  has  offered  the  Council 
its  cooperation  and  good  will.  Presi¬ 
dent  Ralph  Rees  attended  both  the  or¬ 
ganization  conference  and  the  first 
meeting  of  directors  and  assisted  with 
valuable  suggestions.  The  Vegetable 
Growers’  Association  of  America  is  an 
educational  organization  and  is  not  in 
position  to  serve  the  economic  needs 
of  vegetable  growers  adequately.  Mr. 
Louis  F.  Miller,  a  leader  in  the  Vege¬ 
table  Growers’  Association  of  America, 
is  one  of  the  five  executives  of  the 
National  Horticultural  Council. 

Membership  Plan 

The  active  membership  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  is  toi  be  made  up  of  individual  grow¬ 
ers,  horticultural  societies  and  coopera¬ 
tive  associations.  The  annual  fee  of  in¬ 
dividual  growers  is  $5.00  plus  10c  for 
each  acre  of  fruit  above  50  grown  by 
them.  Horticultural  societies  and  sim¬ 
ilar  educational  organizations  will  pay 
an  annual  feet  of  $25.00,  hut  this  fee 
is  not  intended  to  give  membership  to 
their  individual  members  also.  Coop¬ 
erative  associations  will  pay  an  annual 
due  of  $50.00  plus  10c  for  each  car 
above  50  handled  by  them,  provided 
that  the  maximum  fee  of  any  associa¬ 
tion  shall  not  exceed  $500.00.  The  fee 
of  cooperative  associations  is  intended 
to  serve  for  the  individual  members 
also. 

Business  organizations  and  indivi¬ 
duals  whose  interests  are  related  to 
those  of  fruit  and  vegetable  growers 
may  become  associate  members.  As¬ 
sociates  may  attend  meetings  of  the 
members  but  may  not  vote.  The  fee 
for  individuals  will  be  $5.00  per  year 
and  for  corporations  or  partnerships, 
$50.00  per  year,  plus  such  additional 
amounts  as  they  may  care  to  contri¬ 
bute. 

The  organizers  of  the  council  feel 
{Continued  on  Page  18) 


By  M.  C.  BURRITT 


M,  C.  Burritt 
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Vegetable  and 
Crop  Grower 


Paul  Work 

5,000  pounds 


Cabbage  Grows  in  October 

By  Paul  Work 

IN  most  of  the  central  New  York  cab¬ 
bage  territory,  September  was  pretty 
dry  and  prospects  for  good  yields  were 
not  encouraging.  October  was  reason¬ 
ably  warm  and  rains  broke  the  drouth 
with  the  result  that  there  was  a  con¬ 
siderable  increase  in 
the  amount  of  cab¬ 
bage  to  be  found  on 
a  given  acre.  This 
condition  seems  to 
be  fairly  generally 
recognized  among 
Cortland  County 
growers.  It  was  em¬ 
phasized  by  the  ex- 
perience  of  one 
grower  who  cut 
eight  rows  early  in 
October  harvesting 
The  next  eight  rows 
with  no  material  difference  in  soil  or 
other  conditions  were  not  harvested 
until  late  October  and  the  yield  was 
6,500  pounds. 

An  increase  like  this  means  much 
especially  when  cabbage  is  $25  a  ton. 

Good  seed,  good  plants,  timely  set¬ 
ting,  and  good  cultural  methods  have 
much  to  do  with  whether  or  not  a 
grower  profits  by  a  weather  situation 
such  as  this.  Cabbage  that  was  set 
too  late  or  that  was  not  well  enough 
bred  to  make  a  good  crop,  or  that  did 
not  have  enough  plant  food  could  hard¬ 
ly  profit  to  the  full  by  improved  con¬ 
ditions. 

Quality  Cabbage  This  Year 

Most  of  the  Danish  cabbage  is  very 
hard  and  of  good  quality.  There  is  lit¬ 
tle  worm  injury  or  disease.  Poorly 
grown  fields  show  an  undue  proportion 
of  small  heads,  but  well  grown  crops 
are  about  right  for  size.  The  markets 
do  not  want  many  heads  in  a  car  over 
six  pounds.  Very  small  heads  are 
being  loaded  but  dealers  say  that  it  is 
quite  an  advantage  to  handle  anything 
under  two  pounds  separately.  One 
dealer  reports  that  this  very  small  cab¬ 
bage  finds  a  fairly  ready  market.  It 
is  probable  that  the  market  for  this 
grade  could  be  fairly  easily  over-sup- 
plied, 

A  year  like  this  adds  an  interesting 
chapter  to  the  story  of  size  control  in 
cabbage.  Seasons  of  favorable  grow¬ 
ing  conditions  have  shown  that  close 
planting  will  keep  the  size  of  heads 
within  bounds.  Eighteen  by  thirty 
inches  or  fifteen  by  thirty-six  inches 
is  wide  enough,  then  the  use  of  good 
seed,  plenty  of  fertilizer,  and  taking 
precautions  to  keep  up  the  humus  for 
moisture  control — these  and  other  good 
practices  insure  a  heavy  yield  without 
over-size  heads.  In  a  year  like  this, 
the  seed  factor  stands  out  for  only 
well  bred  plants  are  able  to  make  the 
most  of  a  short  moisture  supply.  They 
do  fairly  well  where  ordinary  seed 
yields  too  many  “bouquets”  and  very 
small  heads. 

Bagging  Cabbage 

The  number  of  farm  products  han¬ 
dled  in  bulk  has  decreased  almost  t6 
the  vanishing  point.  The  watermelon 
is  about  the  only  item  universally 
shipped  without  packages.  Cabbage 
is  being  handled  more  and  more  in 
bags  each  year.  Sacking  increases  the 
cost  by  $2.50  or  $3  a  ton  plus  perhaps 
$1.50  or  $2  a  ton  extra  labor;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  market  seems  willing 
to  pay  the  difference  and  sales  are 
more  readily  made.  Bulk  cabbage 
cannot  be  received  at  the  terminal  piers 
on  Manhattan  Island,  but  must  be  un¬ 
loaded  in  New  Jersey.  When  cabbage 
is  bagged  it  can  be  taken  anywhere. 
There  is  less  labor  in  handling  and  less 
waste  at  the  market.  The  bags  are 
passed  on  to  the  retailer  and  a  better 
marketing  procedure  all  along  the  line 
is  the  result. 

Secretary  Howard  Crandall  of  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  has  announced  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  New  York  State  Vegetable 


Ihe  great  principle 

which  FISHERyJny/  applied 
and  which  makes  all  Esher  Bodies 

equally  good . . . 


Every  Fisher  Body 
of  a  certain  model  is 
the  same  as  every  other 
Fisher  Body  of  that  par^ 
ticular  model.  It  is  the 
same  in  all  its  measure^ 
ments — it  is  the  same  in 


It  is  an  interesting  sight  to  watch  a  body  fTamewor\  rapidly 
ta\e  shape  and  come  into  being  before  one's  eyes.  This 
rapidity  is  due,  of  course,  to  Fisher  standardized  methods 


superior  quality.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  examples  of  how  Fisher 
standardizes  its  bodies  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  setting  up  of  the  framework. 
Fisher  wood  parts— all  exactly  alike 
for  any  given  model — are  placed  in 
large  jigs.  The  foundation  of  the 
body — the  body  sills  or  under  body 
— is  first  assembled.  Upon  this  is 
erected  the  upper  structure.  While 

Cadillac  La  Salle  r  Buic\  '  Oakland 


in  the  jig,  under  pressure,  the  frame' 
work  is  glued,  screwed,  bolted  or 
braced,  so  that  when  it  is  finally  re' 
moved  from  the  jig,  it  is  the  strong, 
durable  framework  which  helps  to 
make  the  Fisher  Body  so  satisfactory, 
so  long  wearing,  so  durable  in  the 
hardest  kind  of  service.  This  frame' 
work  is  the  very  basis  of  the  supe' 
rior  value  of  every  Body  by  Fisher. 

•’  Oldsmobile  *  Pontiac  *  Chevrolet 


FISHER 


Growers  Association  to  be  held  at  the 
Hotel  Utica  in  Utica  on  January  22nd 
and  23rd.  The  Empire  State  Potato 
Club  will  meet  at  the  same  time  and 
plans  are  being  laid  for  an  extensive 
program  and  exhibition. 


Consumers  Will  Pay  Big  for 
Quality 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

presumed  that  successful  potato  mar¬ 
keting  was  a  matter  controlled  by  ship¬ 
pers  and  receivers.  This  entirely  neg¬ 
lects  the  fact  that  low  quality  potatoes 
originating  under  unfavorable  con¬ 
ditions  can  not  be  well  graded,  no  mat¬ 
ter  who  assumes  responsibility  for  the 
job.  Several  cultural  factors  within 
the  control  of  the  grower  determine 
market  quality  in  all  its  phases.  Among 
these  are  choice  of  soil  type  and  rota¬ 
tion,  both  of  which  determine  bright¬ 
ness  of  skin  and  freedom  from  insect 
injury.  Choice  of  varietal  type  is  also 
related  to  soil  type  in  that  varieties 
subject  to  darkening  on  exposure  to 
light  are  especially  undesirable  for  pro¬ 
duction  on  heavy  soil.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  true  of  varieties  of  the  Russet 
Rural  type.  •  The  use  of  better  seed 


planted  close  in  the  row  is  perhaps  the 
most  efficient  means  of  producing  uni¬ 
form  sized,  well  shaped  tubers. 

We  shall  never  have  good  market 
quality  in  the  Northeastern  States  un¬ 
til  more  efficient  bordeaux  application 
is  the  rule.  Finally,  better  grading 
and  more  careful  handling  and  storage 
than  we  are  now  accustomed  to  em¬ 
ploy  are  necessary.  These  trite  recom¬ 
mendations  have  been  made  many 
times,  but  we  shall  be  forced  to  put 
them  into  practice  here  in  the  East  if 
we  are  to  continue  the  potato  industry 
as  a  profitable  enterprise  and  success¬ 
fully  compete  with  some  of  our  west¬ 
ern  neighbors. 

One  of  the  great  needs  today  is  for 
a  greater  appreciation  on  the  part  of 
the  consuming  public  of  the  food  value 
of  the  potato.  Two  means  whereby 
the  per  capita  consumption  of  potatoes 
by  the  American  people  can  be  increas¬ 
ed  is  through  improvement  in  quality 
and  a  more  popular  recognition  of  their 
food  value.  Indeed,  too  little  is  known 
of  the  factors  which  affect  the  culinary 
value  of  this  commodity.  Our  colleges 
and  experiment  stations  might  well  de¬ 
vote  more  research  facilities  to  this 
end. 

Too  much  propaganda  has  been 


abroad  to  the  effect  that  potatoes  are 
fattening.  This  supposed  fact  has  re¬ 
cently  been  disproven  by  some  of  our 
most  noted  nutrition  experts.  Dr.  John 
Harvey  Kellogg  of  Battle  Creek,  Mich¬ 
igan  in  the  September  number  of  the 
American  Potato  Journal,  urges  the 
American  people  to  eat  more  potatoes 
for  health.  Long  a  champion  of  cereal 
foods.  Doctor  Kellogg  now  urges  us  to 
recognize  that  potatoes,  more  than  any 
other  of  our  staple  foods,  can  supply 
the  needed  alkaline  reaction  to  our 
body  fluids.  He  also  states  that  the 
potato,  being  low  in  Vitamin  A  and 
high  in  some  of  the  other  essential 
vitamins,  may  well  supply  the  proper 
balances  when  eaten  with  other  foods. 
Children  especially  are  subject  to 
eczema,  tonsillitis  and  allied  diseases 
when  foods  containing  too  little  of 
Vitamin  A  are  consumed. 

Dr.  Mikkel  Hindhade,  noted  Nutri¬ 
tion  Specialist  of  Denmark,  states  that 
Danish  people  owe  much  of  their  re¬ 
markable  health  and  longevity  to  the 
high  consumption  of  potatoes  in  that 
country.  He  further  states  that  if 
Americans  would  eat  five  times  more 
pdtatoes,  there  would  be  less  illness  in 
the  nation. 
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The  little  you  save  through  buying  cheaper 
feed  may  cost  you  loads  of  money  when  you 
figure  the  danger  to  which  you  expose  your  herd 
with  feeds  that  are  made  to  sell  cheap — rather 
than  maintain  health  and  milk  condition. 

Feed  doesn’t  have  to  be  rotten  before  it  produces 
ill  effects  in  your  herd.  Ingredients  not  good 
enough  for  quality  feed  escape  detection  when 
mixed  in  feed  that’s  “just  as  good  only  cheaper” 
— until  poor  condition  and  disease  reap  their 
toll  in  your  herd  and  your  profits. 

Cheap  Feeds  Cause  Trouble 

Constipation,  indigestion,  inflamed  udders  or 
off-feed  conditions  are  caused  by  improper  feeds 
or  by  feeds  carelessly  mixed  or  made  from  off- 
grade  ingredients. 

Don’t  save  pennies  on  a  sack  of  feed  and  lose 
dollars  through  off-condition  and  poor  milking 
cows.  Feed  Larro  —  play  safe — make  every  cow 
produce  at  her  very  best. 

Thousands  of  dairymen — some  who  feed  timothy 
and  others  who  feed  clover  and  still  others  who 
feed  alfalfa,  have  found  that  Larro  is  the  ration 
which  keeps  their  cows  in  the  best  of  health,  in 
the  pink  of  milking  condition,  and  therefore 
leaves  more  money  after  feed  bills  are  paid  than 
any  other  ration. 


THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 
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With  the  A,  A. 

Dairyman 


Less  Milk  Going  into  Manufactured  Forms 


AS  previously  indicated,  the  sale  of 
milk  in  fluid  form  is  increasing  and 
the  production  of  manufactured  pro¬ 
ducts  decreasing.  Of  the  1,330  plants 
receiving  milk  and  cream  from  farmers 
852  or  64  percent  reported  the  sale  of 
milk  in  fluid  form,  and  434  or  33  per¬ 
cent  cream  in  fluid  form.  There  were, 
however,  154  plants  or  12  percent 
which  made  some  creamery  butter  al¬ 
though  this  product  utilized  only  5.3 
percent  of  the  total  milk  delivered  at 
plants,  while  276  or  21  percent  of  the 
plants  made  American  cheese,  although 
this  utilized  only  5.1  percent  of  all  milk 
delivered.  Numerous  factories  also 
made  various  other  products,  many  of 
course  frequently  producing  two,  three 
or  more  kinds  of  dairy  commodities. 
It  seems  probable  that  there  are  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  state  in  which  the  use  of 


milk  for  manufactured  products  will  be 
of  major  importance  for  many  years. 
There  are  already  large  sections  in 
which  manufacturing  has  practically 
disappeared.  In  general,  the  various 
manufactured  products  are  made  much 
more  extensively  in  summer  than  in 
winter,  utilizing  the  “surplus”  milk. 

With  the  gradually  increasing  use  of 
milk  for  shipment  in  fluid  form,  and 
the  increasing  use  of  skim  milk  for 
drying,  condensing  and  making 
skimmed  milk  cheeses,  casein,  etc.  there 
is  relatively  little  skim  milk  now  avail¬ 
able  in  factories  for  return  to  farms  to 


be  used  as  feed  for  calves  and  pigs. 
Most  of  the  skim  milk  is  utilized  com¬ 


mercially. 

Among  the  products  manufactured 
were  the  following; 


1927  '  1926 


Creamery  butter,  lbs .  12,863,607 

Whey  butter,  lbs .  262,375 

Am.  whole  milk  cheese,  lbs .  24,931,445 

Am.  part  &  full  skim  cheese,  lbs.  861,453 

Swiss  Cheese,  lbs .  383,300 

Brick  &  munster  cheese,  lbs .  1,110,639 

Limburger  cheese,  lbs .  3,293,831 

Cottage,  pot  &  bakers’  cheese, 

lbs.  .  22,752,079 

Cream  &  neufchatel  cheese,  lbs...  13,318,178 

Italian  cheese,  lbs .  2,100,817 

All  other  cheese,  lbs .  2,618,758 

Casein,  lbs . .  4,861,424 

Condensed  &  evaporated  milk, 

unskimmed,  lbs . 186,754,180 

Skimmed,  lbs.. .  38,711,776 

Powdered  whole  milk,  lbs .  6,706,362 

Powdered  skim  milk,  lbs .  26,493,066 

Ice  cream,  gal. .  27,150,087 


14,221,743 

349,139 

31,663,386 

867,475 

504,388 

1,193,724 

3,753,768 

21,198,137 

8,134,400 

1,327,934 

2,822,579 

5,053,918 

178,386,481 

31,476,702 

6,193,843 

23,076,822 

25,424,983 


The  cheese  listed  under  “other  varie¬ 
ties”  includes  2,618,758  pounds,  made 
up  as  follows; 

No.  of 

Pounds  of  plants 

cheese  reporting 

Camembert  and  Brie .  902,239  2 

Farmers’  pressed .  1,059,436  6 


Pimento  . , .  126,465  | 

Pineapple  .  56,196  | 

Miscel.  and  kind  not  specified  474,422  || 


Total  .  2,618,758 


— R.  L.  Gillette,  Statistician,  New 
York  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets, 


Progress  of  TB  Eradication 

WITHIN  the  boundaries  of  New 
York  State  there  are  approximate¬ 
ly  176,000  farms,  representing  2,016,- 
000  cattle. 

On  October  1,  1928,  114,230  herds, 
representing  1,175,908  cattle,  had  been 
tuberculin  tested  under  the  accredited 
herd  plan:  60,507  herds  are  classified 
as  “accredited”  having  passed  two  suc¬ 
cessful  tests  one  year  apart,  and  39,661 
herds  have  passed  one  successful  test. 
The  herds  now  operating  under  the  ac¬ 
credited  herd  plan  represent  64  percent 
of  the  herds  and  cattle  in  the  State. 


Fiscal 

Herds 

Cattle 

Re. 

Year 

Tested 

T  ested 

actors 

T9I8-I9I9 

790 

24,304 

.  2,097 

1919-1920 

1,971 

48,566 

6,842 

1920.1921 

3,390 

115,505 

20,702 

1921.1922 

6,123 

102,117 

10,780 

1922-1923 

16,531 

251.892 

33,686 

1923-1924 

22,334 

298,082 

39,149 

1924-1925 

40,906 

555,245 

53,431 

1925-1926 

59,184 

650,628 

63,963 

1926-1927 

73,932 

815,746 

67,631 

1927-1928 

73,456 

832,022 

54,945 

Intestinal  Parasites  Becom¬ 
ing  Serious 

There  are  a  number  of  indications 
just  recently  come  to  our  attention 
to  show  that  the  seriousness  of  intes¬ 
tinal  parasites  is  not  fully  appreciated 
by  live  stock  owners.  For  example  a 
professor  in  the  live  stock  department 
of  an  eastern  college  writes: 

“Worms  are  very  prevalent,  in  the 
animals  in  this  state,  and  the  sad  part 
of  it  is  that  the  owners  do  not  realize 
it.  Last  week  the  institution  bought 
twenty-five  lambs  from  one  of  our  good 
farmers.  The  owner  intimated  to  ms 
personally,  that  they  might  have  a  few 
worms,  but  he  did  not  think  so.  Upon 
slaughtering  one  of  them  we  had  the 
stomach  examined  and  I  fail  to  see 
where  this  lamb  would  have  put  very 
many  more  worms.  It  was  an  early 
Hampshire  lamb  and  had  been  on  good 
feed,  but  weighed  only  80  pounds.  I 
am  certain  but  for  worms,  this  lamb 
should  have  weighed  25  per  cent  more 
at  least. 

“In. my  basket  now  are  two  letters 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


Dutchess  Dora  Falcon  3rd,  a  pure  bred  Holstein  raised  and  owned  by  W-  G* 
McDougall  of  Grove  City,  Pa.  For  three  years  she  has  won  first  prize  and 
grand  champion  female  at  the  Grove  City  Dairy  Show.  ... 


American  Agriculturist,  November  24,  1928 
(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

from  two  of  our  most  prominent  state 
cattle  farmers  asking  what  they  can 
do  to  rid  their  swine  of  internal  para¬ 
sites.  I  merely  mentioned  these  things 
to  indicate  to  you  that  the  situation 
is  becoming  rather  serious  and  I  am 
looking  forward  to  the  time  when  au¬ 
thorities  can  put  on  a  campaign  which 
will  at  least  warn  the  stockmen  of  their 
losses  and  place  within  their  herds 
the  latest  findings  of  parasitologists.” 
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Why  We  Ventilate  the  Cow 
Barn 

In  considering  the  principles  of  ven¬ 
tilation  of  dairy  stables  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  it  is  desirable  to 
accomplish  certain  results  as  follows: 

1.  To  supply  sufficient  pure,  fresh 
air  to  the  stock  for  their  daily  or  hour¬ 
ly  need  for  carrying  on  the  body  pro¬ 
cesses,  which  results  in  healthy  stock 
and  pure  milk. 

2.  To  control  the  stable  temperature 
so  that  the  cattle  will  be  comfortable 
and  will  not  be  subjected  to  sudden 
changes  in  temperature. 

3.  To  prevent  freezing  and  cold 
drafts  in  the  stable. 

4.  To  remove  from  the  stable  the 
foul  air  and  the  moisture  that  is 
breathed  off  by  the  cows. 

5.  To  so  regulate  the  air  conditions 
in  the  stable  that  the  dairyman  will 
be  able  to  work  in  greater  comfort 
and  will  be  less  likely  to  contract  a 
cold  on  leaving  the  stable. 

6.  To  preserve  the  structure  of  the 
stable  by  preventing  the  condensation 
of  moisture  on  the  walls,  ceiling,  roof, 
and  barn  timbers. 

7.  To  relieve  the  dairyman  of  the 
constant  attention  required  when  at¬ 
tempting  to  regulate  his  air  conditions 
by  window  ventilation  and  to  insure 
uniform  air  condition  and  freedom 
from  drafts  throughout  the  night  when 
the  dairyman  is  not  in  the  stable. — 
CORNELL  EXTENSION  BULLETIN  151. 


Heavy  Feeding  Causes 
Congested  Udder 

“I  thought  perhaps  you  could  tell  me 
what  to  do  for  my  2%  year  old  heifer.  I 
expect  her  to  freshen  in  about  a  month 
but  her  bag  is  caking  considerably.  She 
is  being  fed  2  quarts  three  times  a  day 
of  ground  oats  and  corn  with  all  the  corn 
stalks  that  she  will  eat.  I  turn  her  in 
the  barn  yard  for  a  few  hours  each  day 
for  exercise  and  water.  Is  there  anything 
that  I  might  do  to  keep  down  the 
caking?” — J.  A.  M.,  New  York. 

WE  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
feeding  has  quite  a  bit  to  do  with 
the  trouble  you  are  having  with  the 
heifer.  Savage  and  Maynard  in  their 
book  “Better  Dairy  Farming”  recom¬ 
mend  a  grain  mixture  composed  of  30 
pounds  of  hominy,  30  pounds  of  wheat 
bran,  30  pounds  of  ground  oats  and  10 
pounds  of  oil  meal.  The  hominy 
recommended  in  this  ration  is  a  less 


Tractor  Plows 

McCormick  -  Deering  P  &  O 

The  next  time  you  need  a  plow  see  the  many  special,  practical  features  in  design. 

McGormick-Deering  dealer  in  your  sec-  In  ability  to  stand  hard  work  and  abuse  they 
tion.  He  sells  the  McGormick-Deering  have  no  equal. 

P  &  O  line.  It  covers  all  plowing  requirements.  The  materials  used  in  their  manufacture 
McGormick-Deering  P  &  O  plows  offer  are  positively  the  best  that  can  be  obtained. 


McCormick  -  Deering  No.  8  Little  Genius 


Built  in  Z,  3,  or  J^-furrow 
styles  with  12  or  Ilf-inch 
bottoms. 


It  has  been  1 6  years  since  the  first  Little 
Genius  was  put  on  the  market.  Improve¬ 
ments  have  kept  it  well  abreast  of  modern 
requirements.  Here  is  a  plow  that  offers 
great  bottom  and  beam  clearance,  improved 
power-lift  and  quick-detachable  shares.  It 
is  the  original  low-cost,  long-life  tractor 
plow. 


McCormick- Deering  Little  Wonder 


The  No.  2  Little  Wonder  combines  every 
feature  essential  to  good  2- furrow  plowing. 
Light  weight — light  draft.  Rigid,  flexible 
hitch.  Positive  power-lift,  good  trash  clear¬ 
ance,  and  patented  2-lever  adjustment  that 
instantly  regulates  depth  and  level. 


Two-furrow ;  12  or 
lif-inch  bottoms 


In  addition  to  the  above  the  McCormick  P  &  O  line  includes  tractor  disk  plows,  all  types;  walk¬ 
ing  or  riding  horse  plows,  sulky  or  gang  style,  with  moldboards  or  disks;  and  two-way  horse 
or  tractor  plows  for  irrigated  lands.  Also  a  full  line  of  general  and  special  shares  and  plowing 
accessories. 


Descriptive  literature  sent  on  request 


International  Harvester  Company 

OF  AMERICA 

(Incorporated) 

606  S.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 


Beacon  Dairy  Ration  supplies 
every  necessity  for  maximum  milk 
production  and  body  maintenance 
but  nothing  else!  No  filler  of  any  kind. 
No  waste  products  of  other  milling.  Beacon 
is  Quality-Built.  Every  item  has  a  definite 
feed  value  for  a  definite  need.  It  isn’t  built  to 
meet  a  price  market.  Its  unusual  purity  makes 
it  the  “Most  Economical  Dairy  Feed  You  Can 
^Buy”  as  claimed  by  Beacon  users.  24%  protein,  5%  fat, 
not  over  10%  fibre.  It  actually  does  get  results. 


Dairy 

DatidN 


BEACON  MILLING  CO..  Inc.,  CA  YUGA,  N.  Y 


heating  food  than  the  corn  meal  you 
are  giving.  In  addition  to  this  the 
wheat  bran  lightens  the  mixture  and 
both  the  bran  and  oil  are  of  a  slightly 
laxative  nature. 

Our  first  suggestion  would  be  to  give 
the  cow  a  laxative,  possibly  a  dose  of 
Epsom  salts,  and  then  to  change  the 
ration  to  the  one  we  suggest  or  a  sim¬ 
ilar  one  and  to  cut  down  on  the  amount 
of  grain  she  is  getting  in  case  it  seems 
advisable.  It  might  even  be  advisable 
to  feed  a  higher  proportion  of  bran 
than  oil  meal. 

The  last  few  days  before  freshening 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  feed  grain  con¬ 
sisting  of  2  parts  of  bran  and  one  part 
of  oil  meal.  We  think  that  this  will 
stop  the  trouble  although  it  may  help 
to  massage  the  udder  rather  thorough¬ 
ly  using  some  grease  such  as  cam¬ 
phorated  oil  and  possibly  bathing  it  in 
water  as  hot  as  can  be  used  without 
injury. 


A  Better  Bull  purchased  each  time 
a  bull  is  obtained  is  sure  to  improve 
the  future  generation  of  cows  in  the 
herd. 


Pigs  From  Reliable  Stock 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity.  We 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs,  fast  growers,  that  will  prove 
a  good  investment — thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size 
and  breeding.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 

Chester  and  Torkshire — Berkshire  &  Chester 


7  to  8  weeks  old . $3.50 

8  to  10  weeks  old . $3.75 


Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  irfoney  refunded.  10  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free.  A.  M.  LUX,  206 
Washington  St..  .Woburn,  '  Mass.  Tel.  Wob.  1415. 


Quality  PIGS  For  Sale 

AT  A  LOW  PRICE 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise  a  hog? 
These  are  all  good  blooky  pigs:  the  kind  that  will  prove 
good  hogs.  Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross,  or  Chester 
and  Berkshire  cross  pigs.  6  to  8  weeks  old,  $3.50  each ; 
8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.00  each.  I  guarantee  them  to  be 
healthy  and  good  size  for  their  age.  I  toII  ship  any 
number  C.O.D.  to  you  on  apprbval  and  if  dissatisfied 
in  10  days  with  the  pigs,  return  them  and  1^11  return 
your  money.  No  charge  for  crating.  WALT^EB  LUX, 
388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Telephone  0086. 


Fishkill  Farms 

HOLSTEINS 


A  high  producing  herd  of  pure¬ 
bred  cattle,  fully  accredited. 

Young  Bulls  for  Sale 

Fisbkili  De  Meer  Hengerveld 
Born  Feb.  6,  1928 
Fishkill  Colantha  Sir  May 
Born  April  14,  1928 
Fishkill  Colantha  Pontiac 
Born  April  14,  1928 
*  *  * 

DairymerC s  League  Certificates 

will  be  accepted  at  FULL 
FACE  VALUE  in  payment  for 
any  animals  purchased. 

*  *  * 

For  further  particulars,  pedi¬ 
grees,  prices,  etc.,  write. 


Fishkill  Farms 

HEHRY  MORGENHTHAU,  Jr..  Owner 
461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


428)  10 


American  Agriculturist,  November  24,  1928 

Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


Milk  Prices 

The  following  are  the  November 
prices  for  milk  in  the  basic  zone  of 
201-210  miles  from  New  York  City. 
Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 


on  milk  testing 

3.5%. 

Sheffield  on 

the  basis  of  3%. 

Dairymen’s 

Sheffield 

Class 

League 

Producers 

1  Fluid  Milk.... 

3.42 

3.17 

2  Fluid  Cream 

2.30 

2A  Fluid  Cream 

2.46 

2B  Cond.  Milk.. 

Soft  Cheese.. 

2.71 

3  Evap.  Cond. 

2.25 

Milk  Powder 

Hard  Cheese 

2.55 

4  Butter  and  American  cheese.  Based  on  New  York 
City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  American 
cheese. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  November  1927  was 
$3.42  for  3.5%  milk,  and  Sheffield’s  $3.22  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 


Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 
Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultrs’  house  in  New  York  City. 
Established  1883,  offers  you  an  unUmited  outlet 
for  your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and 
free  holiday  calendar  folder  K  27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc.  commisLn 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  City  Merchant 


Farmers  Supplied  with 

STEEL  WIRE  BALE  TIES 

For  Hay  and  Straw  Baling,  Etc. 
Quality  Guaranteed 
H.  P.  &  H.  F.  WILSON  CO. 

537  Greenwich  St.  New  York 


EGG  CASES 


Wholesale  dealer  and  shipper 
of  second  hand  egg  cases. 
Car  lots  a  specialty. 


LOUIS  OLOFSKY,  68S  Greene  Av.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


PIGS— FEEDERS  OR  BREEDERS 

Chester  or  Berkshire  cross,  or  Yorkshire  or  Chester 
cross,  2  months  old,  $3.50  each ;  3  months  old,  $4.00 
each.  Pure  bred  Chester  Whites,  2  months  old,  $4.25 
ea.  Pure  bred  Chester  Whites,  2  months  old,  $4.25  ea. 
Barrows,  Boars  or  Sows.  All  pigs  are  from  our  regis¬ 
tered  Boars  and  high  grade  Sows.  We  have  our  pigs 
all  treated  for  cholera,  free  from  disease  of  any  kind. 
Will  ship  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  Money  Order.  Our 
guarantee — Keep  them  10  days  and  if  not  satisfied,  re¬ 
turn  pigs  and  your  money  will  be  returned.  State  if 
you  want  for  breeders.  Pairs,  no  kin.  Crates  free. 
8TONEHAM  PIG  FARM,  W.  J.  Talbott,  Prop.,  Box  115, 
151  Main  St.,  Stoneham,  Mass. 


Reliable  Pigs 

They  are  heavy  legged,  square  backed,  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  crossed,  also  Berkshire  and  Chester  crossed, 
8  to  10  weeks  old,  $3.50  each.  They  are  the  kind 
that  make  large  hogs.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D. 
on  approval.  Also  a  few  high  grade  Berkshire  pigs, 
8  weeks  old,  $6.00  each.  Keep  them  ten  days  and  if 
not  satisfactory,  return  at  my  expense.  No  charge  for 
crating.  EDWARD  COLLINS.  35  Walthem  St.,  Lex¬ 
ington,  Mass.  Telephone  0839-R  Lexington. 


For  SALE:  Large  English  Berkshire  Boar  pigs.  3 
months  old.  Price  $10.00  each.  Papers  for  Regis¬ 
tration  furnished.  G.  KRANTZ  &  SONS,  Dover,  Ohio. 


prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received 
from  the  dealer  is  the  result  of  the  w'eighted  average. 

October  Prices  Announed 
The  Dairymen’s  League  announces 
the  following  pool  prices  for  October 


for  3.5%  milk. 

Gross  . $2.95 

Expenses  . 06 

Net  Pool  .  2.89 

Certificates  of  Indebtedness . 10 

Net  Cash  Price  to  Farmers . $2.79 

Oct.  1927,  Net  CASH  Price,  3.5%  milk . $2.78 

Oct.  1927,  Net  POOL  Price,  3.5%  milk . $2.88 

Oct.  1926,  Net  CASH  Price,  3.5%  milk . $2.41 

Oct.  1926,  Net  POOL  Price,  3.5%  milk . $2.51 

Oct.  1925,  Net  CASH  Price,  3.5%  milk . $2.41 

Oct.  1925,  Net  POOL  Price,  3.5%  milk . $2.51 

Oct.  1924,  Net  CASH  Price,  3.5%  milk . $1.96 

Oct.  1924,  Net  POOL  Price,  3.5%  milk . $2.06 


The  Sheffield  Producers  announce  the 
cash  price  to  producers  for  3%  milk 
in  the  201-210  mile  zone,  as  $2.82 per 
hundred,  ($2.94  for  3.5%  milk). 

Oct.  1927  price  to  producer,  3%  milk,  2.81;  3.5%,  3.01 

Oct.  1926  price  to  producer,  3%  milk,  2.60;  3.5%,  2.80 

Oct.  1925  price  to  producer,  3%  milk,  2.58;  3.5%,  2.78 

Oct.  1924  price  to  producer,  3%  milk,  2.32;  3.5%,  2.52 

Butter  Gains  Another  Fraction 


CREAMERY  Nov.  14  Nov.  7  Nov.  16. 

SALTED  1927 

Higher  than  extra....  5l'/4-5l%  50'/2-5l  50'/2-5l 

Extra  (92sc) .  50 1/2-50%  50  -  50  - 

84-91  score .  44  -50  44  .491/2  40  -49 

Lower  Grades .  42'/2-43'/'2  42i/2-43'/2  39  .3914 


Butter  has  made  another  fractional 
gain,  although  at  this  writing  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  rather  quiet.  Most  of  the  re¬ 
ceivers  have  a  little  surplus  stock  but 
the  accumulation  is  not  burdensome. 
However,  the  tone  is  a  little  unsettled 
for  sellers  are  anxious  to  keep  their 
floors  clean.  Storage  stocks  have  been 
called  upon  quite  freely  of  late  due  to 
the  rather  limited  arrivals  of  fresh 
goods.  Consequently,  when  a  slight 
bulge  in  the  fresh  arrivals  comes,  as 
was  the  case  during  the  past  week, 
when  several  delayed  cars  came  in  at 
one  time,  supplies  are  inclined  to  pile 
up  slightly.  From  all  angles  it  looks 
as  though  the  market  is  going  to  hold 
steady  for  the  time  being.  It  may  be 
that  quotations  will  advance  another 
fraction  if  the  expected  shortage  ma¬ 
terializes.  Now  we  are  about  at  the 
low  point,  and  there  is  very  little  pros¬ 
pect  of  any  increase  this  month.  There 
are  some  who  have  been  inclined  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  market  fractionally  above 
prevailing  quotations,  but  the  hulk  of 
the  trade  preferred  to  leave  values  un¬ 
disturbed  in  order  to  keep  things 
moving. 

Cold  storage  holdings  show  further 
changes.  On  November  1  there  were 
in  storage  105,904,000  pounds,  which  is 
12,775,000  pounds  less  than  the  reserves 
November  1,  1927.  The  five  year  aver¬ 
age  on  November  1  was  105,191,000 
pounds. 

From  November  2  to  November  9  our 


cold  storage  holdings  were  reduced 
3,512,035  pounds  in  the  four  cities 
making  daily  reports.  During  the 
same  period  a  year  ago  the  reserves 
in  those  same  four  cities  were  2,355,756 
pounds.  On  November  9  the  four 
cities  reported  their  holdings  at  41,385,- 
566  pounds  compared  with  52,199,540 
pounds  at  the  same  time  a  year  ago. 

Fresh  Cheese  Prices  Firmer 


STATE  Nov.  14  N,0V.  7  Nov.  16, 

FLATS  1927 

Fresh  Fancy  . .• 

Fresh  Average .  -25!4  •25'/2 

Held  Fancy  .  28  -2814  28  -28!4  28  -29 

Held  Average  .  2714- 


The  market  shows  a  steadier  and 
firmer  tone  on  the  higher  grades  of 
cured  cheese,  and  there  is  a  little  im¬ 
provement  here  in  the  demand  for  fresh 
cheese  with  a  slight  improvement  in 
prices.  At  this  writing  there  is  very 
little  fresh  New  York  State  cheese 
available.  Fresh  state  flats  are  spar¬ 
ingly  offered,  a  few  average  runs  have 
been  offered  at  25  to  25  %c.  The  west 
was  the  first  to  show  improvement  and 
at  first  the  New  York  trade  was  not 
inclined  to  respond.  However,  at  this 
writing  quotations  have  been  advanced 
in  some  stores.  For  instance,  a  week 
ago  fresh  Single  Daisies  were  quoted 
at  24  to  24  %c,  at  this  writing  the  out¬ 
side  quotation  is  25c.  Fresh  Young 
Americas  have  also  advanced  a  half 
cent. 

On  November  1  the  holdings  in  the 
warehouses  in  the  ten  largest  cities  to¬ 
talled  19,896,000  pounds,  whereas  a 
year  ago  the  holdings  amounted  to  14,- 
172,000  pounds.  Certainly  someone  has 
got  a  lot  of  confidence  in  the  situation 
to  advance  prices  in  the  face  of  an  in¬ 
creased  reserve  of  over  5,600,000 
pounds.  From  November  1  to  Novem¬ 
ber  8  our  reserves  were  reduced  174,- 
000  pounds.  During  the  same  period 
a  year  ago  reserves  were  reduced  245,- 
000  pounds. 


Fancy  Eggs  Make  Gains 


NEARBY  WHITE 

Nov.  14 

Nov.  7 

Nov.  16, 
1927 

Hen’y  Sel.  Extras.... 

66-70 

65-69 

70-72 

Hen’y  Av’ge  Extras... 

62-65 

62-64 

66-63 

Extra  Firsts . 

40-60 

40-60 

55-65 

Firsts  . 

34-45 

34-45 

50-54 

Undergrades  . 

32-33 

32-33 

38-45 

Pullets  . 

33-42 

33-39 

40-45 

Pewees  . 

BROWNS 

30-33 

29-31 

38- 

Hennery  . 

60-67 

53-62 

67-68 

Gathered  . 

33-58 

33-52 

43-66 

The  choicer  selections  of  nearby  hen¬ 
nery  whites  have  advanced  a  cent.  Re¬ 
ceipts  of  fresh  eggs  have  been  steadily 
on  the  decrease  to  the  point  that  they 
have  now  reached  very  small  propor¬ 
tions.  With  the  advancing  prices  on 
choice  fresh  eggs  the  requirements  of 
individual  buyers  have  been  decreased 


yards  or  more 
(formerly  SOc  a  yard) 

GUARANTEED 


Extra  eggs  or  chicks  saved 
gpavfor  this  Flex-0-Glas» 
SoratehShedinafew  daus. 


ealfor  enclosing 
porches,  health  rooms, 
covering  scTeendoors,etc. 


Flix-O-Glass  hotbeds 
grow  plants  quicker 
and  much  stronger. 


Easily  nailed  on  barn, 
chickencoop,  hog  house 
and  aaraae  windows^ 


Bargain  Offer! 

WEATHERPROOF 


UNBREAKABLE 


riEIL-OsCUSS 

3,  5  and  10  yard  cuttings — 1  yard  wide 


Here’s  your  chance  to  buy  genuine  Flex-O-Glass,  the 
best,  strongeSti.  most  durable  TJltra-Violet  ray  filter 
made,  for  half  Its  regular  price.  Here’s  your  chance 
to  put  Flex-O-Glass  in  your  poultry  house  windows, 
on  your  screened  porches  and  screen  doors  or  to  re¬ 
place  glass  windows  in  your  house,  garage  or  barn 
— at  3  big  saving.  The  Flex-O-Glass  offered  at  29c 
a  yard  is  fresh  and  new,  fully  guaranteed  in  every 
way.  The  only  difference  between  this  an^  the  Flex- 
0-GIass  sold  at  twice  the  price,  is  the  length.  Comes 
only  in  3,  5  and  10  yard  lengths,  which  are  the  left¬ 
overs  from  longer  cuttings  from  our  standard  rolls. 
The  supply  is  limited.  Order  today. 

Lets  In  Healthful  Ultra  •  Violet  Rays 

Gives  hens  June  sunshine  full  of  egg-making  Ultra- 
Violet  Rays,  all  winter  long,  while  prices  arc  high. 
Transforms  porch  into  a  warm,  dry,  sunlit  health- 
room  in  which  to  work,  read,  rest — or  ideal  children’s 
winter  playroom.  Saves  fuel  and  doctor  bills.  Ap¬ 
proved  by  thousands  of  users  and  all  leading  au¬ 
thorities.  Just  cut  with  shears  and  nail  on  ordinary 
window  frames.  Lasts  for  years. 


ACT  NOW— SAVE  MONEY 

Don’t  wait!  Don’t  hesitate!  Our  stock  of  these  3,  5 
and  10  yard  lengths  at  29c  a  yard  is  limited.  Order 
now  while  the  supply  lasts.  Enclose  cheek  or  money 
order  for  number  of  yards  wanted.  We  pay  the  post¬ 
age  on  10  yards  or  more.  If  your  order  totals  less 
than  10  yards  add  3c  per  yard  for  postage.  Your 
money  back  if  not  satisfied.  24  hour  service.  Free 
book  “Prevention  of  Poultry  Diseases’’  comes  with 
your  order. 

FLEX-O-GLASS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 
1451  N.  Cicero  Ave.,  Dept.  683,  Chicago,  Illinois 


I 


■tMail  This  Guarantee  Coupon  Nowh 

FLEX-O-GLASS  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  683 
■  1451  N.  Cicero  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

I*  Find  enclosed  $ . for  which  send  mo. . 

yards  of  Flex-O-Glass  36  inches  wide,  by  prepaid 
parcel  post.  If  I  am  not  absolutely  satisfied  after 

■  using  the  Plcx-0-Glass  15  days  I  may  return  it  • 
and  you  will  refund  my  money  without  question.  ■ 

(Name  . . 


Town . - .  state . 


I 


almost  in  proportion,  the  buyers  turn¬ 
ing  to  other  available  sources  for  good 
substitutions  for  new  laid  eggs.  Con¬ 
sequently  there  has  been  a  good  move¬ 
ment  of  the  finer  selections  of  storage 
goods.  That  is  why  the  intermediate 
grades  of  the  fresh  arrivals  have  not 
shared  in  the  advance  of  top  quality, 
and  that  is  just  why  we  have  been 
urging  shippers  to  make  close  selec¬ 
tions  in  order  to  gain  the  advantage 
of  the  most  critical  trade. 

On  November  1  storage  stocks  of 
shell  eggs  (cases)  in  the  United  States 
totalled  6,249,000,  whereas  a  year  ago 
at  the  same  time  the  holdings  totalled 
764,000  cases  less.  During  the  month 
of  .October  this  year  our  cold  storage 
reserves  were  reduced  2,293,000  cases, 
whereas  a  year  ago  during  the  same 
period  reserves  were  reduced  2,475,000 
cases. 


Live  Fowls  Holding  Firm 


FOWLS 

Nov.  14 

Nov.  7 

Nov.  16. 
1927 

Colored  . 

25-30 

25-28 

24-27 

Leghorn  . . 

18-22 

20-22 

16-21 

CHICKENS 

Colored  — 

25-27 

23-25 

24-30 

Leghorn  . . . 

20-23 

20-22 

20-27 

BROILERS 

Colored  i...-..ia 

30-42 

36-40 

-35 

Leghorn  .......... 

22-38 

•35 

-32 

CAPONS  . 

40-50' 

40-50 

TURKEYS  . 

-35 

50-55 

35-45 

DUCKS,  Nearby  . 

GEESE  . 

25-28 

•28 

26-23 

22-28 

Live  fowls  especially  fancy  colored 
stock  arriving  via  express  have  been 
selling  well  and  prices  have  held  full 


steady.  Leghorn  fowls  in  the  offerings 
have  been  of  only  fair  quality  and  they 
have  not  shown  any  marked  improve¬ 
ment.  Chickens  are  a  shade  higher 
with  colored  stock  getting  the  lion’s 
share  of  the  increase.  Broilers  are 
also  a  little  higher  at  this  writing,  hut 
they  are  not  selling  as  freely.  Most 
of  the  shippers  in  our  territory,  how¬ 
ever,  are  interested  in  fowls  and 
chickens. 

Although  there  has  been  no  change 
in  the  price  of  capons,  at  this  writing 
they  are  actually  wanted,  there  being 
a  brisk  demand  and  outlet  for  them. 


Minor  Changes  in 

Potato  Prices 

STATE 

150  lb.  sack.... 
Bulk.  180  lbs. 
MAINE 

Nov.  14.. 

Nov.  7 

Nov.  16, 
1927 

150  lb.  sack.... 

1.65-2.00 

I.65-I.90 

2.85-3.25 

Bulk,  180  lbs. 
PENNA. 

150  lb.  sack _ 

LONG  ISLAND 
150  lb.  sack 

2.10-2.35 

2.00-2.25 

3.60-3.90 

3.40-3.50 

No.  1  . 

1.75-2.25 

1.75-2.25 

3.50-3.65 

Bulk.  180  lbs. 
JERSEY 

150  lb.  sack 

2.25-2.60 

2.25-2.50 

4.00-4.35 

No.  1 . 

1.50-1.80 

1.60-1.75 

As  will  be  observed  above  there  have 
been  minor  changes  for  the  better  in 
the  potato  market  since  la^t  week. 
Even  though  the  change  is  slight,  we 
feel  encouraged  for  it  shows  the  curves 
are  going  in  the  right  direction.  It  is 
a  critical  situation  and  careful  orderly 
marketing  is  going  to  he  necessary  to 
avoid  serious  breaks.  Furthermore,  the 
man  who  sends  his  potatoes  over  a 
grader  is  going  to  rest  a  little  bit 
easier.  We  call  the  reader’s  attention 
to  the  article  by  Prof.  Hardenburg  on 
page  3.  Potato  marketing  will  require 
a  lot  of  study  this  year. 


Meats  and  Live  Stock 


Nov.  14 

Nov.  7 

Nov.  16, 

LIVE  CALVES 

(per  100  lb) 

1927 

Prime  . . 

....  18.50-19.00 

17.50-18.00 

17.00-17.50 

Medium  . 

...  12.50-18.25 

12.00-17.25 

1 1.00-16.75 

Culls  . . . 

9.00-12.00 

9.50-11.50 

8.00-10.00 

STEERS  (per  100  lb) 

Best  . . . 

....  14.00-14.50 

13.75-14.25 

16.25-16.60 

Medium  . . 

....  12.25-13.75 

11.75-13.50 

12.00-16.00 

Common  . 

....  9.00-12.00 

8.50-11.50 

8.75-11.50 

BULLS  (per  100  lb.) 

Best  heavy...„ . 

9.50-9.75 

9.50-9.75 

7.50-7.75 

Medium  . . 

8.50-9.25 

8.50-9.25 

5.25-7.00 

Common  light . 

7.00-8.00 

7.00-8.00 

4.00-5.00 

COWS  (per  100 

Ib.) 

Best  heavy...„ . 

8.50-8.75 

-8.50 

7.00-8.00 

Medium  _ 

6.75-8.25 

6.00-8.00 

5.50-6.50 

Cutters  _ 

3.50-6.50 

3.00-6.00 

3.00-5.00 

Reactors  _ 

5.00-8.00 

5.00-8.00 

3.50-6.50 

LAMBS  (per  100  lb.) 

Prime  _ 

.  13.75-14.00 

13.25-14.00 

13.50-13.75 

Medium  _ 

12.00-13.50 

11.75-13.00 

12.00-13.25 

Culls  _ 

._  9.00-10.50 

8.00-11.00 

9.00-11. SO 

HOGS  (per  100 

lb.) 

Up  to  130  lbs . 

..  9.50-10.00 

9.75-, 10.20 

9.50-10.00 

130-160  lbs.  ...L.... 

...  9.70-10.00 

10.00-10.25 

9.50-10.00 

Av.  200  lbs.  _ 

„  9.75-10.00 

10.25-10.50 

9.50-  9.75 

RABBITS  (per  lb  )  .20-  .25 

.20-  .25 

.23-  .25 

VEAL  CALVES 

(per  lb.) 

Country  dressed 

.13-  .24 

.12-  .23 

.10-  .22 

Choice  Hay  a  Shade  Better 

Top  grades  of  hay  have  turned  a  'lit¬ 
tle  better  this  past  week.  Some  Tim¬ 
othy  No.  1  reaching  $27.00  a  ton  with 
an  occasional  car  of  No.  2  reaching 
$25.00.  Other  prices  of  the  varying 
grades  remain  substantially  the  same 
including  rye  straw  and  oat  straw. 


Feeds  and  Grains 


FUTURES 

Nov.  14 

N,ov.  7 

Nov.  16, 

(At  Chicago) 

1927 

Wheat  (Dec.)  . 

I.I5'/2 

I.ISYa 

1.275/8 

Corn  (Dec.) 

.85 '/a 

.82'/4 

.85'/2 

Oats  (Dec.) 

.45'/4 

.43'/2 

.491/a 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red 

I.eO'/z 

1.543/a 

1.5134 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel.. 

1.073/8 

1.033/4 

1.04 'A 

Oats,  No.  2 . 

.55 

.54 

.61 '/z 

FEEDS 

Nov.  12, 

(At  Buffalo) 

Nov.  10 

Nov.  3 

1927 

Grade  Oats  . 

33.50 

35.00 

37.50 

Spring  Bran  . 

33.00 

32.00 

31.50 

Hard  Bran  . 

35.00 

34.00 

34.50 

Standard  Mids  _ 

33.50 

32.50 

32.00 

Soft  W.  Mids  _ 

41.00 

40.00 

41.00 

Flour  Mids  . 

40.00 

38.50 

37.00 

Red  Dog  . . 

42.00 

42.00 

41.00 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

38.00 

36.50 

37.50 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

37.00 

36.00 

36.00 

Corn  Meal  . 

38.00 

38.00 

37.00 

Gluten  Feed  . , 

43.50 

43.50 

39.00 

Gluten  Meal  . 

55.50 

53.501 

48.00 

36%  C.  S.  Meal 

45.00 

46.00 

41.50 

41%  C.  S.  Meal 

50.00 

50.00 

45.00 

43%  C.  S.  Meal 

53.00 

53.00 

47.00 

S4%  0.  P.  Linseed 

Meal  . 

58.00 

57.00 

45.50 

The  above  quotations 

are  those 

of  the  local  Buffalo 

Inarket  and  are  F.  O. 

B.  They 

are  reported  in  the 

weekly  letter  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Pepartmeat  of 
Agiicultme  gad  Harketa.. 
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Farm  News  from  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 

First  Meeting  of  Jefferson  County  Supervisors  123  Years  Ago 


Now  that  election  is  a  thing  of  the 
past,  more  attention  can  be  given 
to  other  things  wherever  two  or  more 
souls  meet  for  discussion.  On  Monday 
the  Boards  of  Supervisors  of  the 
counties  of  the  state  will  canvas  the 
vote  and  lay  plans 
for  their  annual  ses¬ 
sions.  Equalization 
of  assessments  as  a 
basis  for  tax  levies 
is  one  of  the  most 
important  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  of  their  duties. 
While  passing  it  is 
rather  interesting  to 
note  that  123  years 
ago  the  first  session 
of  the  Jefferson 
County  Board  was 
held,  with  only  eight  members  at  this 
initial  meeting,  and  with  Noahdiah 
Hubbard  of  Champion  as  the  first 
“president”  as  the  chairman  was  then 
called.  The  eight  sounds  rather  small 
as  compared  with  the  thirty-six  super¬ 
visors  of  today,  but  there  were  less 
than  2000  voters  then  as  compared  with 
many  times  more  now.  Their  first 
duties  consisted  of  planning  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  court  house  and  later  a  jail, 
although  there  were  few  law  breakers. 
Today  there  is  constant  agitation  for 
a  larger  court  house  in  order  to  facili¬ 
tate  trial  of  the  constantly  augmented 
number  of  cases. 

Great  efforts  are  being  made  all  over 
the  North  Country  by  all  organizations 
to  provide  a  fitting  remembrance  for 
the  ten  years’  celebration  of  Armistice 
Day,  next  Monday.  This  is  well  for  al¬ 
ready  there  crops  out  here  and  there  a 
spirit  of  forgetfulness  of  all  the  travail 
and  heart  rending  anguish  that  accom¬ 
panied  the  World  War,  which  it  was 
fondly  believed  would  have  such  a. deep 
effect  that  war  in  the  future  would  be 
an  impossibility.  It  certainly  behooves 
the  farmer  to  remember  this  for  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  all  else,  we  are  still  fiounder- 
ing  in  the  morass  of  the  financial  un¬ 
certainties  engendered  by  the  war. 

4-H  Clubs  Have  Achievement 
Night 

The  annual  4-H  Club  Achievement 
nights  will  be  held  in  Jefferson  County 
beginning  very  shortly.  The  schedule 
is;  November  12,  Lorraine  Grange 
Hall;  Nov.  13,  Rutland  Community 
House;  Nov.  15,  Champion;  16th,  Belle¬ 
ville  Grange;  17th,  Natural  Bridge 
Grange;  19th,  1000  Island  Grange  at 
Omar;  20th,  Theresa;  21st,  Adams 
Center;  22nd,  Carthage;  24th,  Ant¬ 
werp;  26th,  Evans  Mills  Town  Hall; 
28th,  Cape  Vincent;  Dec.  1,  Chaumont; 
4th,  Manns ville;  5th,  Watertown;  3rd, 
Great  Bend;  11th,  Redwood. 

The  St.  Lawrence  County  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  organization  held  a  ban¬ 


quet  at  Massena  this  week,  at  which  a 
discussion  of  the  milk  prospects  and 
markets  was  carried  on  by  Mr.  Clark, 
county  president,  and  other  speakers. 
On  Monday  night  the  cheese  boards  of 
Watertown,  Gouverneur  and  Canton 
held  a  joint  banquet  and  annual  meet¬ 
ing  making  the  end  of  the  season.  The 
lesser  number  of  factories  operating 
now  than  formerly  was  the  cause  of 
considerable  comment. — W.  I.  Roe. 

“Turkey  Day”  in  the  North 
Country 

Thanksgiving  time  will  soon  be  here, 
and  in  preparation  to  the  “turkey 
days”  when  carloads  and  trainloads  of 
turkeys  leave  St.  Lawrence  County  to 
grace  the  boards  of  those  in  Boston 
and  other  points  who  are  lucky  enough 
to  secure  one,  the  St.  Lawrence  Farm 
Bureau  is  holding  a  series  of  poultry 
killing  and  marketing  classes  next 
week.  These  will  be  held  on  the  farms 
of  Newell  Hutchinson,  Heuvelton;  Clin¬ 
ton  Mayhew,  Depeyster;  Leslie  M.  Por- 
teous,  Lisbon;  W.  J.  Worden,  Flack- 
ville;  Dan  Phalen,  Rossie;  Asa  Ames, 
Brasie  Corners. 


New  York  County  Notes 

Allegany  County — Indian  summer  is 
being  enjoyed.  Two  inches  of  snow 
fell  on  the  night  of  October  28th  cov¬ 
ering  many  acres  of  potatoes  still  un¬ 
dug.  On  the  morning  of  October  30th 
the  mercury  registered  from  18  to  10 
degrees  above  zero  at  various  points. 
At  a  recent  Ayrshire  consignment  sale 
the  first  40  cows  averaged  $200  per 
head.  Veals  are  bringing  15c.  The 
air  is  filled  with  the  hum  of  busy  trac¬ 
tors  taking  advantage  of  the  fine 
weather  to  get  as  much  fall  plowing 
done  as  possible.  The  junior  project 
workers  recently  exhibited  the  fruits  of 
their  labors  at  Canaseraga,  13  plates  of 
fine  looking  tubers  being  shown.  Milton 
Kanes  won  1st  prize,  Alfred  Hess  2nd. 
Five  other  lads  received  honorable  men¬ 
tion.  Many  complaints  of  high  school 
taxes  are  heard.  Many  farms  are  as¬ 
sessed  more  than  they  could  sell  for 
while  village  property  is  assessed  only 
about  one  half  its  value. — Mrs.  O.  H. 

Wyoming  County — Harvest  for  the 
year  is  finished.  A  fine  lot  of  fall  plow¬ 
ing  has  been  done.  Fall  wheat  is  look¬ 
ing  fine.  Pastures  were  short  the  last 
of  the  season.  We  are  having  our  third 
snow  storm  today.  Getting  wood  for 
the  winter  is  in  order.  Automobile  ac¬ 
cidents  have  been  quite  frequent  this 
summer.  Not  much  sale  for  potatoes. 
— O.  F.  R. 

Cattaraugus  County  —Armistice  Day 
November  12  was  duly  celebrated  on 
the  farm  of  Harold  G.  Milks  of  New 
Albion  township  in  the  form  of  an  old 
fashioned  husking  bee.  From  8  until 


Central  New  York  Notes 


SOMEWHERE  near  4,500  teachers 
from  all  over  southern  and  central 
New  York  State  met  at  Ithaca,  Novem¬ 
ber  9  and  10  for  their  annual  conven¬ 
tion.  Ithaca  affords  unusual  facilities 
for  such  a  gathering  on  account  of  the 
excellent  school  buildings  and  the  large 
seating  capacity  of  the  buildings  at 
Cornell  University.  The  new  armory 
alone  has  a  fioor  space  of  more  than 
an  acre  in  one  room.  One  of  the  ex¬ 
ceptional  features  was  the  wonderful 
singing  by  the  Ithaca  High  School 
Chorus  of  600  voices.  Dr.  H.  DeW. 
DeGroat  principal  of  the  Cortland  State 
Normal  School  was  elected  president, 
succeeding  Miss  Mary  Muldoon  of 
Waverly.  Binghamton  was  selected 
for  next  year’s  convention. 

Fires  continue  to  burn  farm  build¬ 
ings.  The  loss  in  central  New  York 
was  heavy  during  the  thunder  storm 
season  and  now  the  short  days  which 
make  it  necessary  to  use  lanterns  for 
doing  chores  presents  another  great 
hazard  and  several  barns  have  recent¬ 
ly  been  lost.  Harley  Meloy  near  Rich- 
ford,  Tioga  County,  lost  his  cow  barn 
last  week.  The  meager  insurance  that 


farmers  can  secure  seldom  covers  any 
large  part  of  the  loss  in  case  of  fires. 
This  is  one  ‘of  the  greatest  risks  in 
farming.  The  cost  for  fire  control  ap¬ 
paratus  on  the  individual  farm  is  gen¬ 
erally  prohibitive  but  most  farmers 
could  afford  hand  extinguishers. 

Farmers  in  Monroe,  Wayne,  Ontario 
and  neighboring  counties  whose  crops 
have  suffered  severely  from  pheasants, 
are  much  interested  in  the  amendment 
to  the  state  conservation  law  which  was 
proposed  at  a  conference  of  leading 
sportsmen  and  farmers  which  was-  call¬ 
ed  by  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation  in 
connection  with  its  annual  meeting  in 
Syracuse  last  week.  The  proposed 
change  would  give  the  commissioner 
discretionary  powers  regarding  closed 
seasons  where  protected  game  has  be¬ 
come  a  pest. 

William  H.  Weeks  who  lives  up  in 
Schuyler  County  told  the  Grange  last 
Thursday  night  that  so  many  pheasants 
had  hung  around  his  hen  yard  at  feed¬ 
ing  time  this  fall  that  he  is  wondering 
if  the  association  of  ideas  will  result 
in  pheasant-minded  hens,'  or  hen- 
minded  pheasants. — C.  T. 


10  P.  M.  the  barn  was  filled  with  merry 
buskers  both  young  and  old,  then  the 
supper  bell  rang  and  all  marched  to 
the  house  where  a  fine  lunch  was  en¬ 
joyed.  After  lunch,  cards  was  the  or¬ 
der  of  the  day  until  nearly  midnight. 
Sweet  cider  was  then  passed  and  all 
departed  for  their  homes  after  spending 
an  enjoyable  evening  in  an  old  fashion¬ 
ed  way.  Mr.  Milks  will  grind  the  corn 
in  a  home  grinder  and  make  up  a  dairy 
ration  for  his  cows.  The  variety  was 
Golden  Glow.  He  also  raises  the  Luce’s 
Favorite  with  which  he  filled  his  silo 
early  in  the  fall. — Mrs.  M.  M.  S. 

Genesee  County — We  are  having 
fine  weather  to  finish  up  fall  work  and 
start  fall  plowing.  Wheat  will  have  a 
good  start  before  winter  sets  in.  Buck¬ 
wheat  is  bringing  $1.60  per  cwt. — 
Mrs.  R.  E.  G. 

In  the  Hudson  Valley 

Saratoga  County — This  town  lost  one 
of  its  best  loved  residents  last  week 
when  the  death  of  Van  Wyck  Burt  oc¬ 
curred  at  his  home  near  Bacon  Hill.  He 
was  a  very  successful  farmer  and  has 
also  served  the  town  as  supervisor. 
Farmers  are  plowing  now  and  prepar¬ 
ing  for  winter.  It  is  hard  to  get  $1.00 
per  bushel  for  potatoes.  November  8 
was  a  very  bad  day.  It  snowed  nearly 
all  day  but  melted  soon.  It  made  the 
plowing  much  easier.  All  hoping  for 
WGY  to  have  full  time  broadcasting 
during  the  coming  winter. — Mrs.  L. 
W.  P. 

Rensselaer  County  — T  h  e  weather 
continues  favorable  to  outdoor  work. 
The  farmers  in  this  section  have  taken 
advantage  of  these  conditions  and  are 
well  ahead  with  their  work.  Potatoes 
have  not  yielded  satisfactorily.  They 
are  bringing  $3  per  barrel.  Apples  of 
good  quality  are  scarce.  Cider  mills 
are  running  on  full  time.  The  price 
of  milk  is  advancing.  Milch  cows  are 
in  strong  demand.  Eggs  are  worth  65c 
per  dozen.  Pork  is  bringing  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  price  this  fall. — E.  S.  R. 

Fall  work  is  coming  along  very  well, 
some  threshing  to  do  yet  and  some 
corn  in  the  field.  Good  cows  are  scarce 
and  high.  Eggs  are  scarce  and  from 
65c  to  70c  per  dozen.  Potatoes  $2.50 
to  $3  per  barrel,  rye  $1.15  per  bushel. 
The  ground  is  very  dry  and  springs 
are  very  low.  No  rain  to  help  the 
springs  for  two  months. — A.  E.  S. 

Columbia  County  — We  have  had  our 
third  snow  storm  of  the  season.  There 
is  a  hurricane  relief  fund  in  Columbia 
county  for  which  $3335  has  been  sub¬ 
scribed.  Many  in  North  Claverack  have 
had  heavy  colds.  Among  R.  R.  cross¬ 
ings  proposed  to  be  eliminated  is  one 
in  Claverack,  costing  $7100  Officers 
for  Claverack  grange  were  elected  Fri¬ 
day  evening.  Charles  Benton,  the  mas¬ 
ter,  will  go  as  delegate  to  Rochester  to 
the  State  Grange.  Poultry  show  en¬ 
tries  are  coming  in  rapidly  for  the 
show  on  November  22  and  23  in  the 
City  Hall  at  Hudson,  N.  Y.  A  grass 
fire  started  on  a  Spencertown  farm  and 
was  checked  before  it  reached  the 
woodlands.  The  Kinderhook  Library 
has  1029  books,  free  to  residents  and 
costing  $1  per  year  to  non  residents. 
Magazines  may  be  had  for  two  days. 
Professor  William  Milham  of  Williams 
College  has  donated  3  books  of  which 
he  is  author:  “Time  and  Timekeepers”, 
“How  to  Identify  the  Stars”  and  “Me¬ 
teorology.”  He  was  a  former  resident 
of  Kinderhook.  Rhode  Island  Green¬ 
ings  are  $5.00  per  barrel,  Hubbardstons 
$4.50,  Baldwins  $4.25,  eggs  72c  per  doz., 
butter  50c  per  pound,  turkeys  65c  per 
pound,  fowls  32c  per  pound. — Mrs.  C. 
V.  H. 


Central  Pennsylvania  Notes 

WHEAT  seeding  is  done  and  the  stand 
is  good  in  nearly  all  fields.  Corn  is 
over  half  cribbed  and  it  is  a  crop  of  good 
solid  corn  except  on  low  land  which  could 
not  be  cultivated  as  it  should.  Potatoes 
are  a  big  crop,  with  no  market  even  at 
40  cents,  so  farmers  are  storing  them. 

Apples  were  more  than  half  a  crop  and 
arc  selling  at  from  $1  to  $2  per  bushel, 
with  no  brisk  demand  for  them.  Pastures 


are  fair,  yet  cows  are  getting  some  grain 
or  dry  feed  to  help  keep  up  the  milk  flow. 
Cows  are  in  big  demand  and  are  selling 
too  high  according  to  the  price  of  feed 
and  milk.  A  number  of  farm  sales  of 
stock  and  implements  are  being  held  this 
fall  and  many  farms  are  being  sold  to 
settle  estates. 

Buffalo  Mills  at  Lewisburg  has  been 
fixed  to  manufacture  feeds  of  all  kinds 
on  a  large  scale.  The  new  high  school 
at  Lewisburg  has  a  course  in  agriculture 
and  a  teacher  for  such  students  who  want 
it  and  manual  training  too.  Very  little 
clover  seed  was  made  this  season  and 
farmers  generally  will  have  to  buy  this 
seed  for  next  spring. 

Hunting  season  and  one  hears  many 
shots  fired  the  last  three  days  each  week. 
Prices  are  wheat  $1.35,  oats  40c,  new  corn 
70c,  pork  15c  and  eggs  52c.— J.  N.  Glover. 

County  Notes 

Erie  County — First  half  of  October 
was  warm  and  pleasant  but  it  rained  near¬ 
ly  all  last  week  turning  to  snow  Sunday 
evening.  There  is  some  snow  on  the 
ground  yet  and  it  is  cold  and  cloudy.  A 
good  many  potatoes  are  in  the  ground 
yet,  not  a  very  good  yield  in  some  places 
as  it  was  too  wet  in  June  to  cultivate. 
Threshing  is  nearly  all  done.  Oats  are 
a  poor  crop,  heavy  straw  and  no  oats. 
Buckwheat  is  fair,  selling  at  $1.60  a  hun¬ 
dred,  eggs  50c,  butter  55c,  pork  15c 
dressed,  cattle  high,  young  pigs  $3  to  $5 
each. — Mrs,  R,  McA. 


Insulated  Containers  for 
Shipping  Meat 

IT  is  reported  that  a  British  railway 
company  is  using  insulated  contain¬ 
ers  for  transporting  meat.  These  con¬ 
tainers  are  built  so  that  they  can  be 
lowered  into  the  hold  of  a  ship  and 
loaded  with  meat  from  the  vessel’s  cold 
storage.  The  containers  are  then  trans¬ 
ferred  by  cranes  from  the  ship’s  hold 
to  railway  cars  or  to  motor  trucks.  At 
present  they  are  used  for  transporting 
meat  from  Southampton  to  London  but 
they  are  also  being  tried  out  for  the 
transportation  of  other  products. 


Egg  Laying  Contests  Start 

The  egg  laying  contest  at  Storrs, 
Connecticut  and  at  Farmingdale, 
Long  Island  started  off  on  another 
year.  The  first  week’s  production  at 
Farmingdale  is  the  highest  on  record. 
One  thousand  birds  laid  a  total  of  1629 
eggs,  making  a  production  of  23.2  per 
cent.  This  is  an  increase  of  889  eggs 
over  the  first  week  of  last  year’s  con¬ 
test.  The  highest  record  for  the  week 
was  made  by  a  pen  of  White  Leghorns 
owned  by  William  J.  Boyle  which  had 
a  record  of  46  eggs. 

At  Storrs  the  total  production  for 
the  first  week  was  2717  eggs  or  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  38.8  per  cent.  This  is  an 
approximate  increase  of  two  per  cent 
over  the  first  week  last  year.  The  high¬ 
est  production  for  the  week  was  taken 
by  a  pen  of  White  Leghorns  owned  by 
George  Lowry  of  West  Willington,  Ct. 
whose  pen  won  last  year’s  contest. 


Sheep  Imported  from 
England 

Mr.  j.  C.  Penny  recently  spent  some 
time  in  England  inspecting  a  num¬ 
ber  of  fiocks  of  Hampshire  sheep.  A 
number  were  selected  and  having 
served  the  required  60-days  in  Scot¬ 
land  left  Glasgow  October  12th  for 
the  United  States.  The  shipment 
included  about  50  animals,  several  of 
which  have  been  prize  winners  at  the 
Royal  Show  at  Nottingham. 


What  is  claimed  to  be  the  longest 
and  heaviest  grain  train  ever  loaded 
was  recently  hauled  on  the  lines  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  This  train 
had  135  loaded  cars  and  was  5,280  feet 
in  length.  The  cars  contained  202,000 
bushels  or  the  produce  from  10,000 
acres  of  farm  land  yielding  an  average 
of  20  bushels  to  the  acre. 
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produces  big  fleshy 
::?^inter  broilers 


Beacon  Broiler  Feed  produces  broilers  quickly,  at  a  PROFIT. 
Contains  complete  minerals,  vitamins,  enzymes,  balanced  with 
proper  variety  of  nutrients  for  Quick  Fleshing — more  weight, 
easier  to  sell.  L.  C.  Day,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y.,  writes,  “I  find  a  ready 
market  for  my  broilers — no  matter  how  fast  they  grow,  they  are 
always  fat.” 

This  new  BEACON  product  was  developed  and  made  exclusively 
for  largest  Eastern  Broiler  plants — tested  for  years.  Challenges 
competition  on  basis  of  actual  results — quicker  growth,  better 
marketability,  more  profits!  Use  Beacon  Chick  Starter  and  Chick 
Grains  first  four  weeks,  then  Beacon  Broiler  Feed  alone  until 
marketed.  It’s  your  profit-insurance. 

la  r  Arnf^ll-EING  CO., Inc. 
£aakij|v  CAYUGA  NV 


nerwEieHT 
too  POUNDS 


Send  for  this  Book 
fcyPROF.  C.  E.  LEE. 
also  name  of 
nea rest 
Beacon  dealer 


fim 


i  i 


How  tojKnilfW’ 

Blood  Bisisases 

Smi  Hbui* 

^Wrlte  for  informatloii.  Ask  for  a  FREE  copy  of ' 

(the  cattle  specialist  and  how  to  get  the 
PRACTICAL  HOME  VETERINARIAN 

a  Livestock  Doctor  Book  without  cost.  Find  out 

>why  your  cows  lose  calves — why  they  retain  the'  _ 

afterbirth— why  they  fail  to  breed— why  they  have  garget 
why  your  calves  have  scours  and  goiters— why  you  have 
^  shortage  of  milk.Veterinary  Advice  F  ree.  W  rite  to  ^ 

1  Dr.  David  Roberts  Veterinary  Co. 

,  197  Grand  Ave.  Wankesha,  Wis. 


|Le^KornS"Reds  ^Rocks^W^andottes 


'WELL  BFIED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 


EXTRA 

QUALITY 

CHICKS 


S.  C.  R.  I. 

REDS 

20c 


BARRED 

ROCKS 

22c 


PRICES 
for  100 
or  More 


All  breeders  tested  or  New  England  Accredited.  100%  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

HALL  BROS.,  Poplar  Hill  Farm  Box  59  Wallingford,  Conn. 


PULLETS' 


FOR  SALE— Rhode  Island 
I  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  Apr, 
’hatched  $2,  March  hatch 
$2.25,  Breeding  Cockerels  $4,  White  Leghorn  Yearlings 
$1.50.  Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  Feeding  pigs.  White 
Chesters;  Berkshire  and  Chester  crossed,  two  months  old, 
$4.00  each.  DAILEY  FARM,  Lexington,  Mass.  Box  17 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS— 

Pay  for  your  chicks  after  arrival.  Better  order  now. 
Thousands  hatching  daily.  We  hatch  all  year  around. 
Live  delivery  guaranteed.  I’ostage  prepaid.  Send  for 
price  Ust.-  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY.  335  Main 
St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604  or  337. 


SPECIAL  FALL 


prices  for  breeding  Turkeys, 
Geese.  Ducks,  and  Guineas. 
Write  your  wants  and  for  mailing  li.st.  PIOMEER 
STOCK  FARM,  TELFORD,  PA. 


•mms 


—  Get  More  Money 
SKUNK,  MUSKRAT, 
COON,  MINK,  OPOSSUM 
FOX,  WEASEL,  WOLF 


and  all  other  furs  in  big  demand.  We 
pay  express  and  parcel  post  charges. 

1  Be  sure  of  highest  prices; 

«,  write  for  price  list  now. 


BENJAMIN  DOR 

Famous  Among  Trappers  forzo  Yea  rs 

14^  West  24"*  St.  NewYork 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

Fox,  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat,  etc.,  dressed 
and'  made  into  latest  style  Coats  (for  men  and 
women).  Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Dog  or  any  animal 
hide  tanned  with  fur  on,  made  into  Eobes,  Coats, 
Rugs,  etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness  or  Sole 
Leather.  FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK  gives 
prices,  ■when  to  take  off  and  ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  and  HEAD  MOUNTING 

FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED. 
Estimates  gladly  furnished.  Send  us  your  furs  for 
Summer  Storage  in  Automatic  Cold  Vault. 

We  buy  raw  skins  such  as  muskrat,  coon, 
etc.,  for  our  own  use.  Send  for  price  list. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 


_  .  riiii/yi/T  hatched  by  the  best  system  of 
KahV  LHILK J  ^"‘^hbators  from  high  class 

lAUUJ  g 

Leghorns  $14.00  per  100;  Barred.  White  Rocks. 
Reds  $16.00  per  100;  White  Wyandottes  $17.00  per 
100;  Heavy  Broilers  $12.00  per  100;  Light  Broilers 
$10.00  per  100;  Bekln  Ducklings  $35.00  per  100.  Add 
25c  on  orders  for  less  than  100.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed  by  ijaroe!  post. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Desk  H,  Nunda,  N.  Y. 

Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


560  LYELL  AVENUE 


ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


Pearl  GritCorporation 
385  Wayne  St.,  Piqua,  O. 
bend  me  your  free  book,  "The 
Poultry  Raiser’s  Pay  Envelope” 
and  give  me  names  of  dealers 
who  handle  PEARL  GRIT. 


Name _ ......................... 

Address _ .................. 

Post  Office _ _ _ ... _ ....  State 


American  Agriculturist,  November  24,  1928 


With  the  A,  A 

Poultry  Farmer 


Illumination:  The  Early  Moulter 


The  early  moult¬ 
er  should  really 
not  exist;  she  has  proven  her  worth¬ 
lessness  by  her  early  period  of  moult, 
and  the  long  time  she  took  to  go 
through  it.  Yet,  she  does  exist,  and 
especially  on  the 
farms  today.  In 
fact, it  has  been  the 
very  sight  of  her  in 
recent  culling  in  and 
around  Skaneateles 
which  makes  me 
bring  her  up  in  this 
article  because  I 
find  lots  of  them  on 
the  farms,  and  I 
also  find  that  most 
farmers  do  not  want 
to  get  rid  of  her 
because  she  looks  as  if  she  might  lay 
soon. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  all  the  bird’s  fault 
that  she  moults  early,  for  certainly  she 
sometimes  seems  to  have  the  indi¬ 
cations  of  fair  capacity  for  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  But,  I  wish  I  could  get  you 
to  see  just  where  this  bird  belongs  and 
what  her  significance  is. 


By  L.  H.  HISGOCK 


L  H.  Hhcock 


CEZMORE  ECCS 

yissikemore 
Money 

Read  our  new  book.  Learn  why  PEARL 
GRIT  makes  pullets  and  hens  lay  better; 
why  it  puts  heavier,  smoother  shells  on 
the  eggs.  Your  birds  spend  more  time 
indoors  now.  They  don’t  get  as  much 
direct  sunshine  and  forage.  They  need 
PEARL  GRIT  to  keep  healthy,  to  avoid 
rickets,  to  produce  eggs.  It’s  the  natural 
form  of  lime.  It  wiU  make  you  more 
money.  It  will  save  you  money.  These 
facts  are  clearly  proved  in  our  book. 

Your  feed  dealer  probably  handles 
PEARL  GRIT.  If  not.  We’ll  see  you  are 
supplied.  PEARL  GRIT  comes  in  10-lb. 
cartons  and  100-lb.  bags.  It’s  pure  and 
sanitary.  Has  no  taste  or  odor  to  incite 
excess  consumption  by  poultry.  Does 
not  attract  rodents. 

Feed  PEARL  GRIT  to  your  chickens 
and  other  fowls — tur¬ 
keys, ducks,pigeons,etc. 

,  Greta  supply  as  soon  as 
k  yon  can.  Mail  coupon. 


feathers,  the  pri¬ 
mary  flight  feathers 
being  those  extending  from  the  middle 
to  the  tip  of  the  wing.  If  the  bird  is 
about  through  moulting  these  feathers 
will  be  new  starting  at  the  middle  of 
the  wing  until,  when  you  get  down  at 
the  tip  you  may  find  one,  two  or  three 
feathers  that  have  not  fully  blossomed 
out.  When  you  find  this  condition  you 
are  reasonably  safe  in  assuming  that 
the  bird  is  concluding  her  moult.  If 
there  are  still  old  feathers  in  the  wing, 
I  should  not  use  the  hen.  Feed  these 
birds  heavily  on  cracked  corn  for  a 
couple  of  weeks,  then  put  them  on  a 
laying  ration  and  give  them  illumina¬ 
tion,  working  up  to  a  twelve  hour  day. 


Personal  Experience 

A  few  years  ago  I  bought  a  hunch 
of  birds.  Some  of  them  were  good 
producers,  but  I  had  to  take  all  or 
nothing  to  get  any.  In  this  bunch 
were  a  lot  of  early  moulters.  They 
were  very  noticeable  along  this  time 
of  year;  they  were  Leghorns  and  the 
plumage  on  many  of  them  was  new 
and  shiny.  In  other  words  they  had 
run  through  the  rough  stage  of  moult 
and  that  process  was  about  over.  So 
I  took  these  birds  and  sorted  them  out, 
making  up  a  special  pen.  For  a  couple 
of  weeks  I  fed  them  cracked  corn,  all 
they  would  eat.  Then,  I  changed  them 
on  to  a  laying  ration  and  began  to  use 
light  on  them.  The  result  was  aston¬ 
ishing;  they  layed  heavily  during  De¬ 
cember,  January,  and  February,  and 
then  began  to  fall  oft  in  production. 
What  I  should  have  done  was  to  have 
sold  them  in  March  before  they  began 
to  go  to  pieces.  But  I  hung  on  and 
the  birds  kept  sliding  until  finally  I 
was  compelled  to  sell  them  along  the 
last  of  April.  The  market  was  good 
then,  and  as  I  had  only  paid  a  dollar 
apiece  for  them,  I  came  within  ten 
cents  a  piece  of  selling  them  for  their 
original  cost.  The  profit  from  their 
eggs,  or  rather  my  labOr  income  per 
bird,  amounted  to  $1.75.  In  other 
words  the  experiment  was  well  worth 
while,  and  I  offer  it  to  you  for  what 
it  is  worth. 

It  is  not  a  hard  job  to  pick  out  these 
early  moulters;  you  do  hot  have  to  be 
an  expert  culler  to  recognize  them,  and 
when  you  get  them  sorted  all  you  have 
got  to  have  is  an  extra  pen  to  put  them 
in,  where  you  can  check  them  on  pro¬ 
duction,  and  can  sell  them  for  a  good 
price  the  minute  they  break,  when  hens 
are  scarce  in  the  early  spring.  Don’t 
wait  the  way  I  did  or  kid  yourself  into 
believing  that  they  will  come  back,  for 
they  are  all  through  when  they  begin 
to  let  go. 

Early  Moulters  Have  White 
Plumage 

To  spot  this  type  of  bird  in  your 
flock,  look  first  for  the  plumage  of  the 
bird.  It  will  look  new  and  sleak 
against  the  back  ground  of  the  later 
moulters.  If  you  are  still  in  doubt  on 
any  bird,  then  pick  her  up  and  examine 
her  wing.  The  wing  is  divided  in  two 


Surplus  Cockerel  Sale 

The  Poultry  Department  of  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture 
has  a  limited  number  of  vigorous,  well- 
bred,  S.C.  White  Leghorn  cockerels  for 
sale  to  poultrymen  of  the  State  who 
wish  to  introduce  this  blood  for  their 
flock  improvement.  The  birds  are  all 
from  the  high-line  Cornell  Strain  with 
pedigrees  of  200-225  eggs  on  their 
dam’s  side.  They  will  be  distributed 
at  $10-$15  each  according  to  pedigree, 
type  and  handling  quality.  Applica¬ 
tions  will  be  filled  in  rotation  as  re¬ 
ceived.  Make  all  application  for  birds 
to  Mr.  W.  G.  Krum,  Poultry  Depart¬ 
ment,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Pullets  Lose  Weight 

I  am  having  trouble  with  my  pullets 
hatched  March  27,  male  bird  from  certi¬ 
fied  stock  and  hens  extra  fine  stock.  My 
broilers  seemed  to  be  fine  but  the  pullets, 
I  guess  a  dozen,  seem  to  lose  the  use  of 
their  legs.  They  can’t  walk  and  can’t  eat 
much  and  lose  weight  and  finally  after  a 
while  they  die.  I  noticed  one  of  them 
which  I  killed  this  morning  that  the 
bowels  had  been  quite  loose  but  I  do  not 
think  the  rest  were.  They  have  free 
range  to  grass,  wheat,  cracked  corn, 
grain  fed  with  quite  a  lot  of  sour  milk 
and  mash  of  bran,  mids,  corn  meal,  bone 
meal,  fine  oats,  charcoal,  little  salt.  This 
is  the  same  as  I  always  fed  before  with 
success.  Of  course  I  have  raised  chicks 
on  this  ground  quite  a  while  but  this 
spring  before  the  chicks  went  on  the 
ground  it  was  spaded  up  and  covered 
with  hydrated  lime  and  then  graveled  be 
fore  I  let  my  chicks  on  the  ground.  While 
they  were  real  young  I  had  a  few  chicks 
act  funny.  They  would  just  act  as  if 
they  were  drunk.  That  is  the  only  way 
I  can  express  it.  They  would  throw  them 
selves  over  and  could  not  walk.  I  only 
lost  a  few  then.  They  got  along  all  right 
until  now.  Would  you  suppose  it  might 
be  some  disease  or  what. — J.  H.  B.,  New 
York. 

S  I  read  your  letter  your  trouble 
L  shows  some  traces  of  coccidiosis, 
and  yet  with  chickens  the  age  of  your 
birds  it  practically  puts  this  trouble 
out  of  the  way.  What  is  this  bone 
meal  you  are  feeding?  This  one  thing 
might  be  enough  to  cause  all  your 
trouble.  My  advice  is  that  you  drop 
the  use  of  bone  meal  and  use  beef 
scrap.  Bone  meal  is  a  concentrated 
feed,  and  something  to  be  suspicious 
of.  Try  your  ration  using  beef  scrap, 
— 100  pounds  each  of  bran,  middlings, 
corn  meal,  ground  oats  and  beef  scrap. 
If  the  trouble  does  not  let  up,  let  me 
hear  from  you  direct.  If  you  are  using 
sour  milk  regularly,  reduce  the  amount 
of  beef  scrap  to  fifty  pounds. — ^L.  B 
HiSCOCK. 


With  the  cool  nights  rats  will  coti 
mence  to  come  into  the  buildings, 
Barium  Carbonate  and  Red  Squill  arc 
effective  poisons.  Barium  Carbonate 
has  neither  taste  nor  odor.  Red  squill 
is  relatively  harmless  to  animals  other 


sections,  primary  and  secondary  flight  than  rats. 


Save  enough  on  draperies  to  stock 

your  linen  closet 


at  the  J.  C  Penney  Co.  store  nearest  you! 


Have  you  rooms  to  decorate 
this  fall?  Or  perhaps  you  are 
“brightening  a  corner.”  And  how 
about  those  gaps  in  your  linen  closet  ? 

You  can  carry  out  your  most  cher¬ 
ished  plans  to  have  a  pleasant  and 
well-kept  house.  By  shopping  at  any 
one  of  our  1000  stores  you  save  on 
every  item.  We  operate  the  largest 
group  of  department  stores  in  the 
world  on  the  principle  of  giving  you 
always  the  utmost  for  your  money. 

You  spend  much  less! 
With  what  you  save  on  colorful  cre¬ 


tonnes  and  lacy  curtains,  you  can 
buy  bath  towels,  sturdy  kitchen 
towels,  generous  sized  tea-towels — 
things  you  never  have  enough  of. 
Yet  you  spend  no  bigger  total. 

All  these  extra  values  are  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  25-year-old  policy.  We 
select  only  articles  of  fine  quality 
for  our  customers.  We  conduct  each 
store  so  scientifically  that  our  ex¬ 
penses  are  kept  surprisingly  low. 
Our  Golden  Rule  policy  passes  these 
substantial  savings  on  to  you  and 
gives  you  a  better  article  for  your 
money. 


Above 

ItnpOTtcd  Ivtsh  Linen  damask — a  re¬ 
markable  value— 70  inches  wide,  $1.69  yd. 
22-inch  napkins  to  match,  $4.69^  a  dozen! 

Permanently  Unenized  damask,  excel¬ 
lent  quality,  striking  patterns,  89c  yd. 
Heavy  mercerized  damask,  49c  yd.  Smart 
colored  luncheon  sets  at  modest  prices. 


Above 

Rayon  bedspreads  with  silvery  sheen; 
rose,  copen,  and  other  colors,  $3.98  and 
$2.98;  striped  crinkle  cotton  spreads,  $1.49. 

Snowy  white  sheets  ready  to  use. 

In  all  sizes;  Penco  quality,  81  x  90  is  $1.39 
and  Nationwide  quality,  $1.10;  pillow  cases, 
35c  and  27c. 

To  make  up — perhaps  with  a  bit  of  hand¬ 
work  or  color — Penco  sheeting  81  in.  wide  at 
53c  yd.,  and  42  inch  pillow  tubing  35c  yd. 


We  Apply  the  Golden 
Rule  to  Business 

The  only  right  way  to  build  a  busi- 
ness,we  believe,  is  on  the  Cornerstone 
of  Values.  You  find  better  articles  for 
your  money  in  our  stores.  Naturally 
you  are  going  to  do  your  shopping 
there.  That  is  how  we  have  become 
the  largest  group  of  department  stores 
in  the  world.  We  have  irown  by 
giving  our  customers  greater  values. 

We  have  carried  on  our  business 
according  to  the  Golden  Rule  for  25 
years.Today,  over  1000  fine,  progress¬ 
ive  J.  C.  Penney  Co.  stores  give  you 
intelligent,  courteous  service.  And 
our  great  size  enables  us  to  give  you 
newer,  better  merchandise  than  ever. 
We  have  stores  all  over  the  United 
States.  Visit  the  one  nearest  you  i: 
you  would  like  to  see  for  yoursel 
how  the  Golden  Rule  works. 


(Signed) 


Anywhere  in  the  United  States,  you  are  near  a 
J.  C.  Penney  Company  store 


New  York 

Amsterdam 

Auburn 

Corning 

Cortland 

Dunkirk 

Elmira 

Geneva 

Hornell 

Ithaca 

Kingston 

Little  Falls 


Massena 

Newark 

Newburgh 

Glean 

Oneonta 

Rome 

Watertown 

Pennsylvania 

Ambridge 
Beaver  Falls 
Bloomsburg 
Braddock 


Bradford 

Carlisle 

Chambersburg 

Clarion 

Coatesville 

Donora 

Du  Bois 

Ephrata 

Franklin 

Greensburg 

Grove  City 

Hanover 

Indiana 


Jeannette 
Lancaster 
Lebanon 
Lock  Haven 
McKeesport 
Meadville 
Monessen 
Mount  Carmel 
Mount  Pleasant 
New  Kensington 
Oil  City 
Pittston 
Pottstowa 


Punxsutawney 

Shamokin 

Sharon 

Shenandoah 

Somerset 

Stroudsburg 

Titusville 

Uniontown 

Warren 

Washington 

Waynesboro 

Williamsport 


Above 

Bleached  or  unbleached  muslin 

makes  many  delightful  and  inexpensive 
articles.  Ramona  cloth  —  linen  finish 
suiting,  36  inch,  25c  yd.  Silver  Moon 
muslin  —  smooth,  soft  finish,  19c  yd.; 
Honor  muslin— fine  and  firm,  1234c  yd. 


Right  - 

Bath  towels  of  generous  size 
and  thickness — 39c,  25c,  15c. 

Lovely,  luxurious  bath  sets 
at  98c.  Imported  linen,  hand- 
embroidered  guest  towels  at 
39c. 


Above  and  right 

Glowing  cretonnes  are  cor¬ 
rectly  used  in  city  and  country 
all  the  year  round,  in  every  room 
in  the  house.  A  wonderful  variety 
of  patterns  at  29c,  19c,  15c  yd. 


Panels  of  shadow  lace 

or  sturdy  filet  net,  scalloped 
fringed  edge,  $1.98,  $1.49,  98c. 


Frilly  valance  sets  (not 

shown),  gay  with  bands  of  color, 
including  cur¬ 
tains,  valance  and 
tie  backs,  $1.49 
and  98c  set.  Made 
from  novelty  mar¬ 
quisette. 


Above 

Kitchen  towels  for  the  roller  and  for  the 
rack,  of  colored  border  toweling  crash  that 
improves  with  use.  In  bleached  or  un¬ 
bleached,  pure  linen,  19c  yd.;  part  linen, 
lOc  yd. 


J.  C.  PENNEY  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Our  enormous  purchasing  power  gives  you  the  highest  possible  quality  at  lower  prices  in  any  of  our  1000  stores 


When  Thanksgiving  Day 
comes  next  Thursday  just 
stop  and  think  how  much 
each  and  every  one  of  us 
have  to  be  thankful  for. 
Compare  your  life  with  that 
of  the  Pilgrims  on  the  first 
Thanksgiving  Day  —  307 
years  ago! 

You  only  need  to  compare 
the  many  wonderful  con¬ 
veniences  now  in  our  “Farm 
Service”  stores,  to  what  we 
had  only  a  few  years  ago 
to  see  the  difference.  Think 
how  the  milking  machines, 
cream  separators,  water 
systems,  electric  and  power 
devices  we  have  for  you 
can  save  time  and  hard 
work.  What  a  difference 
in  the  home,  too,  with 
vacuum  cleaners,  power 
washing  machines,  modem 
cooking  stoves  and  the 
marvelous  radio! 


We  “Farm  Service”  Hard¬ 
ware  Men  are  thankful  in 
many  ways  too  but  most 
of  all  we’re  thankful  for 
your  patronage  and  friend¬ 
ship  and  for  the  privilege 
of  serving  you. 


Yotu  “Farm  Service’*  Hardware  Men 


P.  S.  See  US  about  the  cooking 
utensils,  cutlery  and  extra  silver¬ 
ware  you  will  need  for  the  Thanks¬ 
giving  dinner. 
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Home  Bureau  Holds  Annual  Meeting 

Ninth  Session  of  N.  Y.  State  Federation  Is  Held  at  Syracuse 


The  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  York  State  Federation  of 
Home  Bureaus  was  held  at  the  Onon¬ 
daga  Hotel,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Novem¬ 
ber  7,  8  and  9.  Although  much  of  the 
time  was  of  necessity  devoted  to 
formal  reports  of  county  and  district 
work  as  well  as  state,  time  was  allowed 
for  other  features.  Plans  were  also 
adopted  for  the  forthcoming  year. 

Community  singing  with  suitable 
“exercises”  gave  the  light  informal 
touch  to  a  very  busy  business  meeting. 
Mrs.  S.  H.  Fogg  of  Warren  County 
acted  as  song  leader. 

In  the  speech  of  Miss  Martha  Van 
Rensselaer,  State  Leader  of  Home  Bu¬ 
reaus  and  Director  of  the  State  College 
of  Home  Economics  the  relationship  of 
the  state  college  to  extension  work 
with  home-makers  was  pictured.  In 
addition  to  the  effective  work  already 
being  done  by  combined  efforts  of  the 
college  and  home  bureaus.  Miss  Van 
Rensselaer  expressed  the  wish  that 
these  home-making  helps  could  be  car¬ 
ried  to  every  woman  on  every  cross¬ 
road  or  hill  farm  in  the  state. 

Dr.  Ruby  Green  Smith,  Associate 
State  Leader  of  Home  Bureaus  from 
Ithaca,  in  her  “Prophecies  for  our 
State  Federation  of  Home  Bureaus” 
•outlined  the  future  possibilities  of  the 
organization.  Dr.  Carl  E.  Ladd,  New 
York  State  Director  of  Extension,  gave 
a  vividly  interesting  account  of  his  and 
Mrs.  Ladd’s  experiences  while  on  sab¬ 
batic  leave  in  Totnes,  England. 

Dr.  Louise  Stanley,  Chief  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Home  Economics  at  Washing¬ 
ton  explained  the  work  of  the  Bureau 
Which  is  one  of  the  youngest  national 
bureaus.  The  story  of  research  being 
done  there  on  clothing,  on  nutrition,  on 
foods  and  on  other  household  problems 
gave  an  added  respect  for  the  scientific 
aspects  of  homemaking. 

The  following  visitors  were  intro¬ 
duced  and  spoke  briefly:  Mrs.  Charles 


Gregory,  Educational  Director  of  the 
Home  Making  Center  of  the  New  York 
State  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs; 
Miss  Bess  Rowe,  Field  Editor  of  the 
Farmer’s  Wife;  Miss  Mary  Mims,  State 
Home  Demonstration  Agent  from 
Louisiana;  Miss  Helen  Heyle  of  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation;  and  Mrs.  Corbin  of  the  State 
Parent  Teachers’  Association. 

Miss  Marion  VanLiew  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education  was  one  of 
the  main  speakers  on  the  second  day. 
Miss  Vera  McCrea,  Director  of  the 
Home  Department  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League  Association,  urged  the  women 
to  think  more  of  farming  as  a  great 
industry  comparable  to  other  big  busi¬ 
nesses.  The  home  bureau  managers 
were  represented  on  the  program  by 
their  president.  Miss  Olive  Foster  of 
Jefferson  County.  Miss  Eloise  Irish  of 
Schuyler  County  appeared  in  the  role 
of  “America”  in  an  historical  episode 
ending  the  Wednesday  Evening  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  joint  banquet  held  by  the  Farm 
and  Home  Bureau  Federations  was  one 
of  the  high  spots  of  the  Federation. 
Hon.  Peter  G.  Ten  Eyck  acted  as  toast¬ 
master,  K.  D.  Scott  and  R.  W.  Pease 
of  the  Chenango  and  Ontario  Counties 
respectively  led  the  singing,  while  Miss 
Mary  Mims  of  Louisiana  and  Chester 
Gray  of  the  American  Farm' Bureau 
Federation  delivered  the  addresses  of 
the  evening.  Mrs.  Edward  Young, 
President  of  the  Home  Bureau  Fed¬ 
eration  and  C.  R.  White,  President  of 
the  Farm  Bureau  Federation  in  a  few 
remarks  started  off  the  evening’s  pro¬ 
gram  on  the  right  foot,  so  to  speak. 
Donald  Armstrong,  Secretary  of  the 
Young  Farmer’s  Club  told  of  the  work 
of  this  group  of  young  men  who  are 
growing  up  to  be  the  right  kind  of 
farmers.  Mrs.  Grace  W.  Huckett, 
Household  Editor  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  presented  the  Agricultur¬ 


For  Luncheon  Napkins  and  Cloth 


GRAPES  and  Cherries.  These  at¬ 
tractive  little  fruit  motifs  fit  into 
the  corners  in  the  most  approved  de¬ 
sign  style.  When  each  one  is  em¬ 
broidered  in  black  on  a  different  color 
linen  the  result  is  smartly  unique. 
The  colors  are  used  on  the  lunch 
cloth  corners  also,  as  shown  in  the 


small  sketch.  Twelve  inches  of  each 
color  is  enough  for  both.  The  cloth 
itself  is  unbleached  muslin  or  oyster 
white  linen,  and  the  completed  set  is 
just  as  clever  as  can  be  with  its  trim 
in  rose,  lavender,  buff  and  apple 
green.  Transfer  directly  from  this 
design  to  material  by  using  a  sheet 
of  carbon  paper  in  between. 


iST^s  prizes  to  the  winners  of  the  State 
Kitchen  Improvement  Contest.  They 
were  as  follows:  First,  Mrs.  Freder¬ 
ick  Lauer,  Nine  Mile  Point,  $50.00; 
second,  Mrs.  Frank  Stanley,  R.D.  l, 
Skaneateles,  $25.00;  third,  Mrs.  Ore 
Daniels,  South  New  Berlin,  $15.00; 
fourth,  Mrs.  Burr  Hubbell,  Kelly  Cor¬ 
ners,  $10.00. 

Officers  elected  to  serve  the  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Home  Bureaus  during  the 
coming  year  were  as  follows:  Presi¬ 
dent,  Mrs.  Edward  Young,  Milton;  1st 
vice  president.  Miss  Elizabeth  McDon¬ 
ald,  Delhi ;  2nd  vice  president,  Mrs. 
George  Leach,  Randolph;  treasurer, 
Mrs.  S.  N.  Roods,  Walton;  director  of 

For  the  Little  Man 


A 


Eni 


2622 


Boy^s  suit  pattern  2622  has  a  sacque 
coat  with  short  pants  for  boys  of  2,  4  and 
6  years.  It  has  a  rolling  collar  and  vestee 
front  which  can  he  trimmed  with  buttons. 
Wool  jersey  is  much  used  for  such  suits. 
Size  4  requires  1%  yards  of  32  inch  ma¬ 
terial  with  %  yard  of  40  inch  contrasting , 
and  %  yard  of  36  in.  lining.  Price  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  correct  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although 
coin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c  for 
one  of  the  Fashion  Catalogs  and 
send  to  the  Pattern  Department,  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist,  461-4th  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


Northern  District,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Staplin, 
Lacona.  The  terms  of  the  other  of¬ 
ficers  did  not  expire. 

Mrs.  Geo.  Sick  of  Arkport,  winner 
of  the  completed  Kitchen  Contest  was 
given  a  trip  to  the  meeting  as  a  prize 
by  the  Home  Bureau  Federation. 


To  Glean  Enameled  Range 
It  may  not  be  amiss  to  tell  others 
how  I  clean  my  enameled  kitchen  range 
with  the  ground  top.  A  great  many 
are  being  sold  now  and  perhaps  some 
other  young  housekeeper  may  wonder 
what  to  do  when  something  gets  spill¬ 
ed  or  burns  on.  The  enameled  parts 
are  easily  cleaned  with  Bon-Ami  but 
the  top  is  usually  the  problem.  I  wash 
it  with  soap  and  warm  water  to  remove 
the  extra  dirt.  As  soon  as  it  is  dry 
I  scour  it  with  a  fine  grade  of  sand¬ 
paper  or  the  finest  steel  wool  may  be 
used.  Personally,  I  prefer  the  sand¬ 
paper.  It  won’t  scratch  the  stove  top 
and  when  you  are  finished  or  rather 
the  job  is)  the  stove  looks  just  like 
new.  Remember  that  this  cleaning, 
especially  the  enameled  parts,  must  be 
done  when  the  stove  is  cold  or  nearly 
so. — “Betty”. 


When  packing  clothes  away  to  stay 
for  some  time,  brush  them  carefully, 
and  fold  wrong  side  out. — M.  F.  M., 
Ark. 
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Gifts  For  Men 

This  Handy  List  Suggests  What  You  Can  Buy 


f  A^ANY  people  buy  their  Christmas 
.  IVl  gifts  for  all  their  “list”  lacking 
.  time  or  perhaps  strength  for  ex¬ 
tra  fussing  over  home-made  gifts, 
j  For  those  the  following  suggestions 
.  may  prove  a  help,  they  are  different, 
’  most  of  them,  and  have  the  “personal” 
touch  as  well,  and  are  moderately 
.  priced,  generally,  though  a  wide  range 
,  of  prices,  all  good  values,  is  covered, 

[  Does  father  smoke  a  pipe?  Proba- 
.  bly  he’d  appreciate  a  brass  pipe  rest 
,  which  keeps  a  pipe  upright,  allows  no 
spilled  ashes,  and  keeps  stem  clean.  A 
set  of  pipe  and  bowl  cleaners  is  an¬ 
other  handy  thing  for  him.  A  good 
reading  glass  is  fine  for  anyone  whose 
eyes  are  easily  tired.  A  new  bill  fold; 
a  nice  deck  of  pinochle  or  other  cards, 
in  a  leather  pocket-case;  one  of  the 
new  non-spilling  tobacco  pouches,  a 
carving  set;  an  auto-license  case  to 
attach  to  a  key  ring;  a  collapsible 


Girl’s  Pajama  Suit 


Pajamas  grow  in  popularity  with  the 
little  folks  and  pattern  2600  is  both  at¬ 
tractive  and  simple  to  make.  The  pretty 
P'inted  outing  flannels  or  cotton  crepes 
nake  up  most  becomingly.  The  pattern 
cuts  in  sizes  4,  6,  8,  10  and  12  years.  Size 
8  requires  2%  yards  of  4.0-inch  material 
Kith  %  yard  of  36  inch  contrasting. 
Price  13c. 


5vater  or  gasoline  bucket;  a  spark 
plug  brush;  shoe-trees;  a  pencil  sharp¬ 
ener;  a  bath  brush  with  detachable 
long  handle;  a  note-pad,  a  perpetual 
calendar  ana  pencil  rest  of  heavy 
brass;  substantial  book-ends,  and  al- 
'vays  books  for  him  who  likes  to  read; 
all  these  are  good  gifts  for  men. 

For  the  younger  man  the  new  ci¬ 
garette  cases;  clever  jewelry  novelties; 
silver  pocket  comb,  lodge  or  fraternity 
pins,  a  card  case,  monogrammed  mili¬ 
tary  brushes,  and  other  personal  gifts 
are  correct  if  you  know  his  tastes.  Do 
not  give  wearing  apparel  or  toilet  ar¬ 
ticles  or  jewelry  if  you  are  uncertain 
about  his  liking  your  choice. — Mabelle 
Robert. 


“Geared  to  Children” 

O  use  the  language  of  a  mechanic, 
the  small  table  and  chairs.  Grand¬ 
mother’s  Christmas  gift,  were  “geared 


to  children,”  and  so  were  one  of  the 
most  useful  gifts  that  ever  came  to 
our  youthful  trio.  The  table  and  chairs 
arrived  in  an  unpainted  state,  but  it 
was  an  easy  matter  to  “do  them  up,” 
while  the  top  of  the  table  was  covered 
in  a  pretty  shade  of  blue  oilcloth, 
neatly  tacked  on.  This  protected  it 
from  possible  and  probable  spills. 

Of  course  the  table  served  its  pur¬ 
pose  at  playtime,  as  a  basis  for  fas¬ 
cinating  teaparties  and  games,  but  it 
was  wonderfully  useful  at  meal  times. 
The  three  small  folks  had  outgrown 
the  high  chair  age,  or  considered  that 
they  had,  and  were  far  more  com¬ 
fortable  at  the  small  table  and  in  the 
small  chairs.  They  had  the  pleasant 
feeling  that  they  were  out  of  the  range 
of  maternal  surveillance,  but  at  the 
same  time  mother  could  supervise  very 
easily. 

On  a  warm  day,  the  suggestion  of 
“picnic  dinner”  under  the  trees,  in¬ 
variably  met  with  rapture,  and  it  was 
an  easy  matter  to  “tote”  the  table  and 
chairs  out  to  the  shade  of  a  big  apple 
tree.  Then  we  played  “cafeteria”  the 
small  folks  cheerfully  bringing  out 
their  own  dishes.  As  a  “mother’s 
helper”  I  give  unqualified  endorsement 
to  a  small  table  and  chairs. — E.  D.  Y., 
Cal. 


Give  large  toys  to  very  small  chil¬ 
dren.  Their  large  muscles  develop 
first  and  they  can  manage  the  large 
play  things  better  than  smaller  ones. 


Effective  Simplicity 


Pattern  2606  works  up  smartly  in  the 
sheer  woolen  material  or  in  the  heavier 
silks.  The  deep  V  front  and  surplice 
vestee  gives  a  tvell  tailored  finish  at  the 
front.  The  pattern  cuts  in  sizes  16,  18 
years,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and  46  inches  bust 
measure.  Size  36  requires  3%  yards  of  40 
inch  material  with  %  yard  of  27  inch 
contrasting.  Price  13c. 
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Continue  the  Thanksgiving  Spirit 

Give  your  family  the  benefits  of  Carbide  Gas  now! 

You’ve  had  a  good  year.  Your  crops  are  harvested  and  you  have  much 
for  which  to  be  thankful.  Why  shouldn’t  you  plan  now  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  your  labor  ...  to  bring  the  modern  conveniences  of  Carbide  Gas  into 
your  home? 

Carbide  Gas  brings  the  comforts  and  health  of  good  light  to  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  your  family  every  day  in  the  year.  It  frees  your  wife  forever  from 
the  daily  drudgery  of  cleaning  dirty  oil  lamps  and  lanterns.  In  the  barn 
and  outbuildings  it  makes  afterdark  chores  much  easier.  And  it  is  safe 
.  .  .  requires  no  matches  .  .  .  and  is  approved  by  health  and  insurance 
authorities. 

A  Carbide  Gas  Iron  takes  the  hard  work  and  drudgery  out  of  ironing. 
The  hot  plate  or  range,  with  its  instant  heat,  is  a  wonderful  convenience  es¬ 
pecially  when  quick  meals  are  necessary  and  during  the  hot  summer  months. 

Carbide  Gas  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  useful  improvements  that  you  could 
install.  Its  small  first  cost  will  delight  you.  Its  simple  and  dependable 
operation,  together  with  its  surprisingly  low  up-keep,  will  soon  prove  its 
true  economy. 

Decide  now  to  investigate  further  this  better  lighting,  cooking  and  ironing 
system.  Complete  information — without  the  slightest  obligation — is  yours 
for  the  asking. 

Carbide  Lighting  and  Equipment  Association  . 

176  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


FYR-PRUF  is  the 

IDEAL  POLISH 

FOR  BOTH  THE  STOVE 
AND  ITS  NICKEL  PARTS 


No  Dust— No  Odor — Lasts  Longer 


15c 

PER  GAN 

(Absolutely  Fireproof) 

Provides  a  beautiful  luster 
Non-explosive — Will  not  stain 


A  TRIAL  WILL  CONVINCE  YOU 


AT  ALL 
DEALERS 


POST  YOUR  FARM-KEEP  TRESPASSERS  OFF 

Designed  to  cover  legal  requirements  in 
NEW  YORK,  NEW  JERSEY  and  PENNSYLVANIA 

have  had  a  new  supply  of  trespass  signs  made  up.  This  time  they 
are  of  extra  heavy  linen  on  which  the  lettering  is  printed  directly. 
There  is  no  card  facing  to  be  water-soaked  by  the  rain  and  blown  away 
by  the  wind.  We  have  had  these  new  signs  made  up  of  extra  heavy  ma¬ 
terial  because  severe  storms  will  tear  and  otherwise  make  useless  a 
lighter  constructed  material.  We  unreservedly  advise  farmers  to  post 
their  land  and  the  notices  we  have  prepared  comply  in  all  respects  with 
the  law.  The  price  to  subscribers  is  95  cents  a  dozen,  the  same  rate 
applying  to  larger  quantities.  Remittance  must  accompany  order. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  461  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City 


EARN  XMAS  MONEY  Advertisers 

Write  for  50  Sets  St.  Nicholas  Christmas  Seals.  Sell  for 

IOC  a  set.  When  sold  send  us  $3.00  anti  keep  $2.00.  Mention  American  Agriculturist 

ST.  NICHOLAS  SEAL  CO.,  Dept.  334.A,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come  -By  John  Fox  Jr, 


It  was  on  Thursday  of  the  following 
week  that  Dan  told  him  the  two  rarrJs 
were  once  more  tied  in  his-  father’s 
stable.  On  Saturday,  then,  they  would 
have  the  tournament.  To  get  Mam¬ 
my’s  help,  Margaret  had  to  tell  the 
plan  to  her,  and  Mammy  stormed 
against  the  little  girl  taking  part  in 
any  such  undignified  proceedings,  but 
imperious  Margaret  forced  her  to  keep 
silent  and  help  make  sashes  and  a  tent 
for  each  of  the  two  knights.  Chad 
would  be  the  “Knight  of  the  Cumber¬ 
land’’  and  Dan  the  “Knight  of  the  Blu^- 
grass.”  Snowball  was  to  be  Dari’s 
squire  and  black  Rufus,  Harry’s  body- 
servant,  would  be  squire  to  Chad.  Harry 
was  King  John,  the  other  pickaninnies 
would  be  varlets  and  vassals,  and  out¬ 
raged  Uncle  Tom,  so  Dan  told  him, 
would,  “by  the  beard  of  Abraham,’’ 
have  to  be  a  “Dog  of  an  Unbeliever.” 
Margaret  was  undecided  whether  she 
would  play  Rebecca,  or  the  “Queen  of 
Love  and  Beauty,”  until  Chad  told  her 
she  ought  to  be  both,  so  both  she  de¬ 
cided  to  be.  So  all  was  done — the 
spears  fashioned  of  ash,  helmets 
battered  from  tin  buckets,  colors 
knotted  for  the  spears,  and  shields 
made' of  sheepskins.  On  the  stiles  sat 
Harry  and  Margaret  in  royal  state  un¬ 
der  a  canopy  of  calico,  with  indignant 
Mammy  behind  them.  At  each  end  of 
the  stable-lot  was  a  tent  of  cotton,  and 
before  one  stood  Snowball  and  before 
the  other  black  Rufus,  e9,ch  with  his 
master’s  spear  and  shield.  Near  Harry 
stood  Sam,  the  trumpeter,  with  a  fox- 
horn  to  sound  the  charge,  and  four 
black  vassals  stood  at  the  stable-door 
to  le'ad  the  chargers  forth. 

Near  the  stiles  were  the  neighbors’ 
children,  and  around  the  barn  was 
gathered  every  darky  on  the  place, 
while  behind  the  hedge  and  peeping 
through  it  were  the  Major  and  the  Gen- 
eral,_.  the,  one  chuckling,  the  other 
smiling  indulgently. 

The  stable-doors  opened,  the  four 
vassals  disappeared  and  came  forth, 
each  pair  leading  a  ram,  one  covered 
with  red  calico,  the  other  with  blue 
cotton,'  -and  each  with  a  bandanna 
handkerchief  around  his  neck.  Each 
knight'  stepped  forth  from  his  tent,  as 
his  charger  was  dragged — ba-a-ing  and 
butting — toward  it,  and,  grasping  his 
spear  and  shield  and  setting  his  helmet 
on  more  firmly,  got  astride  gravely — 
each  squire  and  vassal  solemn,  for  the 
King  had  given  command  that  no  var- 
let  must  show  unseemly  mirth.  Be¬ 
hind  the  hedge,  the  Major  was  holding 
his  hands  to  his  sides  and  the  General 
was  getting  grave.  It  liad  just  oc¬ 
curred  to  him  that  those  rams  would 
make  for  each  other  like  tornadoes,  and 
he  said  so. 

“Of  course  they  will,”  chuckled  the 
Major.  “Don’t  you  suppose  they  know 
that?  That’s  what  they’re  doing  it 
for.  Bless  my  soul!” 

■'  The  King  waved  his  hand  just  then 
and  his  black  trumpeter  tooted  the 
charge. 

“Leggo!”  said  Chad. 

“Leggo!”  said  Dan. 

And  Snowball  and  Rufus  let  go,  and 
each  ram  ran  a  few  paces  and  stopped 
with  his  head  close  to  the  ground, 
while  each  knight  brandished  his  spear 
and  dug  with  his  spurred  heels.  One 
charger  gave  a  ba-a!  The  other  heard, 
raised  his  head,  saw  his  enemy,  and 
ba-a-ed  an  answering  challenge.  Then 
they  started -for  each  other  with  a  rush 
that  brought  a  sudden  fearsome  silence, 
quickly  followed  by  a  babel  of  excited 
cries,  in  which  Mammy’s  was  loudest 
and  most  indignant.  Dan,  nearly  un¬ 
seated,  had  dropped  his  lance  to  catch 
hold  of  his  charger’s  wool,  and  Chad 
had  gallantly  lowered  the  point  of  his, 
because  his  antagonist  was  unarmed. 
But  the  temper  of  rams  and  not  of 
kriights  was  in  that  fight  now  and  they 


came  together  with  a  shock  that 
banged  the  two  knights  into  each  other 
and  hurled  both  violently  to  the  ground. 
General  Dean  and  the  Major  ran  anx¬ 
iously  from  the  hedge.  Several  negro 
men  rushed  for  the  rams,  who  were 
charging  and  butting  like  demons. 
Harry  tumbled  from  the  canopy  in  a 
most  unk'ingly  fashion.  Margaret 
cried  and  Mammy  wrung  her  hands. 
Chad  rose  dizzily,  but  Dan  lay  still. 
Chad’s  elbow  had  struck  him  in  the 
temple  and  knocked  him  unconscious. 

The  servants  were  thrown  into  an 
uproar  when  Dan  was  carried  back 
into  the  house.  Harry  was  white  and 
almost  in  tears. 

“I  did  it,  father,  I  did  it,”  he  said, 
at  the  foot  of  the  steps. 


the  change,  in  the  negroes,  in  the 
sneering  overseer,  and  could  not  un¬ 
derstand.  The  rumor  reached  Miss 
Lucy’s  ears  and  she  and  the  Major  had 
a  spirited  discussion  that  rather  stag¬ 
gered  Chad’s  kind-hearted  companion. 
It  reached  the  school,  and  a  black¬ 
haired  youngster,  named  Georgie 
Forbes,  who  had  long  been  one  of  Mar¬ 
garet’s  abject  slaves,  and  who  hated 
Chad,  brought  out  the  terrible  charge 
in  the  presence  of  a  dozen  school-chil¬ 
dren  at  noon-recess  one  day.  It  had 
been  no  insult  in  the  mountains,  but 
Chad,  dazed  though  he  was,  knew  it 
was  meant  for  an  insult,  .and  his  hard 
fist  shot  out  promptly,  landing  in  his 
enemy’s  chin  and  bringing  him  bawling 
to  the  earth.  Others  gave  out  the  cry 


The  Story  Thus  Far 

CHAD  plans  to  leave  “Lonesome”  with  his  dog,  “Jack.”  His  foster 
parents  are  both  dead  from  the  plague  and  plans  have  been  laid  to 
bind  Chad  out  to  a  hard  fisted  neighbor.  After  the  funeral,  Chad  col¬ 
lects  a  rifle,  some  powder,  and  shot  and  a  haversack  and  with  “Jack” 
by  his  side,  starts  out  for  unknown  parts.  He  meets  the  sons  of  Joel 
Turner  from  over  the  mountain  who  take  him  home.  Chad’s  cleverness 
at  school  gains  the  admiration  of  Caleb  Hazel,  the  schoolmaster.  They 
become  close  friends.  Hazel  tells  Chad  of  the  “Bluegrass  Country” 
beyond  the  hills.  Logging  operations  take  Chad  to  a  distant  city  where 
he  gets  lost  and  starts  home  on  foot.  He  is  picked  up  by  Major  Calvin 
Buford.  It  appears  that  Chad  is  also  a  Buford  and  is  believed  to  be  a 
kinsman  of  his  new  found  friend,  who  takes  him  to  his  home  in  Lexing¬ 
ton  in  the  heart  of  the  “Bluegrass.”  Chad  accepts  the  Major’s  offer 
of  a  home  and  an  education.  He  becomes  acquainted  with  the  neigh¬ 
bor’s  children.  They  plan  a  tournament. 


“No,”  said  Chad,  sturdily  “I  done  it 
myself.” 

Margaret  heard  and  ran  from  the 
hallway  and  down  the  steps,  brushing 
away  her  tears  with  both  hands. 

“Yes,  you  did — you  did,”  she  cried. 
“I  hate  you.” 

“■Why,  Margaret,”  said  General  Dean. 
Chad,  startled  and  stung,  turned 
without  a  word  and,  unnoticed  by  the 
rest,  made  his  way  slowly  across  the 
fields. 

V  V  V 

XII 

BACK  TO  KINGDOM  COME 

IT  was  the  tournament  that,  at  last, 
loosed  Mammy’s  tongue.  She  was 
savage  in  her  denunciation  of  Chad  to 
Mrs.  Dean — so  savage  and  in  such 
plain  language  that  her  mistress 
checked  her  sharply,  but  not  before 
Margaret  had  heard,  though  the  little 
girl,  with  an  awed  face,  slipped  quietly 
out  of  the  room  into  the  yard,  while 
Harry  stood  in  the  doorway,  troubled 
and  silent. 

“Don’t  let  me  hear  you  speak  that 
way  again.  Mammy,”  said  Mrs.  Dean, 
so  sternly  that  the  old  woman  swept 
out  of  the  room  in  high  dudgeon.  And 
yet  she  told  her  husband  of  Mammy’s 
charge. 

“I  am  rather  surprised  at  Major 
Buford.” 

“Perhaps  he  doesn’t  know,”  said  the 
General.  “Perhaps  it  isn’t  true.” 

“Nobody  knows  anything  about  the 
boy.” 

“That’s  true.” 

“■Well,  I  cannot  have  my  children 
associating  with  a  waif.” 

“He  seems  like  a  nice  boy.” 

“He  uses  extraordinary  language.  I 
cannot  have  him  teaching  my  children 
mischief.  Why  I  believe  Margaret  is 
really  fond  of  him.  I  know  Harry  and 
Dan  are.”  The  General  looked  thought¬ 
ful. 

“I  will  speak  to  Major  Buford  about 
him,”  he  said;  and  he  did — no  little  to 
that  gentleman’s  confusion — though  he 
defended  Chad  stanchly — and  the  two 
friends  parted  with  some  heat. 

Thereafter,  the  world  changed  for 
Chad,  for  is  there  any  older  and  truer 
story  than  that  Evil  has  wings,  while 
Good  goes  a  plodding  way?  Chad  felt 


then,  and  the  boy  fought  right  and  left 
like  a  demon.  Dan  stood  sullenly  near, 
taking  no  part,  and  Harry,  while  he 
stopped  the  unequal  'fight,  turned  away 
from  Chad  coldly,  calling  Margaret, 
who  had  run  up  toward  them,  away 
at  the  same  time,  and  Chad’s  three 
friends  turned  from  him  then  and  there, 
while  the  boy,  forgetting  all  else,  stood 
watching  them  with  dumb  wonder  and 
pain.  The  school-bell  clanged,  but 
Chad  stood  still — with  his  heart  well- 
nigh  breaking.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
last  pupil  had  disappeared  through  the 
school-room  door,  and  Chad  stood  un¬ 
der  a  great  elm — alone.  But  only  a 
moment,  for  he  turned  quickly  away, 
the  tears  starting  to  his  eyes,  walked 
rapidly  through  the  woods,  climbed  the 
worm  fence  beyond,  and  dropped,  sob¬ 
bing,  in  the  thick  bluegrass. 

An  hour  later  he  was  walking  swift¬ 
ly  through  the  fields  toward  the  old 
brick  house  that  had  sheltered  him. 
He  was  very  quiet  at  supper  that  night, 
and  after  Miss  Lucy  had  gone  to  bed 
and  he  and  the  Major  were  seated  be¬ 
fore  the  fire,  he  was  so  quiet  that  the 
Major  looked  at  him  anxiously. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Chad?  Are  you 
sick?” 

“Nothin’- — no,  sir.” 

But  the  Major  was  uneasy,  and  when 
he  rose  to  go  to  bed,  he  went  over 
and  put  his  hand  on  the  boy’s  head. 

“Chad,”  he  said,  “if  you  hear  of  peo¬ 
ple  saying  mean  things  about  you,  you 
mustn’t  pay  any  attention  to  them.” 

“No,  sir.” 

“You’re  a  good  boy,  and  I  want  you 
to  live  here  with  me.  Good-night, 
Chad,”  he  added,  affectionately.  Chad 
nearly  broke  down,  but  he  steadied 
himself. 

“Good-by,  Major,”  he  said,  brokenly. 
“I’m  obleeged  to  you.” 

“Good-by?”  repeated  the  Major. 
“Why - ” 

“Good-night,  I  mean,”  stammered 
Chad. 

The  Major  stood  inside  his  own  door, 
listening  to  the  boy’s  slow  steps  up  the 
second  flight.  “I’m  gettiri’  to  love  that 
boy,”  he  said,  wonderingly — :  An’  I’m 
damned  if  people  who  talk  about  him 
don’t  have  me  to  reckon  with” — and 
the  Major  shook  his  head  from  side 
to  side.  Several  times  he  thought  he 


could  hear  the  boy  moving  around  in 
the  room  above  him,  and  while  he  was 
wondering  why  the  lad  did  not  go  to 
bed,  he  fell  asleep. 

Chad  was  moving  around.  FirstTby 
the  light  of  a  candle,  he  laboriously 
dug  out  a  short  letter  to  the  Major- 
scalding  it  with  tears.  Then  he  took 
off  his  clothes  and  got  his  old  moun¬ 
tain-suit  out  of  the  closet — moccasins 
and  all — and  put  them  on.  Very  care¬ 
fully  he  folded  the  pretty  clothes  he 
had  taken  off — just  as  Miss  Lucy  had 
taught  him — and  laid  them  on  the  bed. 
Then  he  picked  up  his  old  rifle  in  one 
hand  and  his  old  coonskin  cap  in  the 
other,  blew  out  the  candle,  slipped 
noiselessly  down  the  stairs  in  his  moc- 
casined  feet,  out  the  unbolted  door  and 
into  the  starlit  night.  From  the  pike 
fence  he  turned  once  to  look  back  to 
the  dark,  silent  house  amid  the  dark 
trees.  Then  he  sprang  down  and 
started  through  the  fields — his  face  set 
toward  the  mountains. 

It  so  happened  that  mischance  led 
General  Dean  to  go  over  to  see  Major 
Buford  albout  Chad  next  morning.  The 
Major  listened  patiently — or  tried  in¬ 
effectively  to  listen — and  when  the  Gen¬ 
eral  was  through,  he  burst  out  with  a 
vehemence  that  shocked  and  amazed 
his  old  friend. 

“Damn  those  niggers!”  he  cried,  in  a 
tone  that  seemed  to  include  the  Gen¬ 
eral  in  his  condemnation,  “that  boy  is 
the  best  boy  I  ever  knew.  I  believe 
he  is  my  own  blood,  he  looks  like  that 
picture  there” — pointing  to  the  old  por¬ 
trait — “  and  if  he  is  what  I  believe  he 

is  by - ,  sir,  he  gets  this  farm  and 

all  I  have.  Do  you  understand  that?” 

“I  believe  he  told  you  what  he  was.” 

“He  did— but  I  don’t  believe  he 
knows,  and,  anyhow,  whatever  he  is, 
he  shall  have  a  home  under  this  roof 
as  long  as  he  lives.” 

The  General  rose  suddenly — stiffly. 

“He  must  never  darken  my  door 
again.” 

“Very  well.”  The  Major  made  a  ges¬ 
ture  which  plainly  said,  “In  that  event, 
you  are  darkening  mine  too  long,”  and 
the  General  rose,  slowly  descended  the 
steps  of  the  portico,  and  turned: 

“Do  you  really  mean.  Cal,  that  you 
are  going  to  let  a  little  brat  that  you 
picked  up  in  the  road  only  yesterday 
stand  between  you  and  me?” 

The  Major  softened. 

“Look  here,”  he  said,  whisking  a 
sheet  of  paper  from  his  coat-pocket. 
■While  the  General  read  Chad’s  scrawl, 
the  Major  watched  his  face. 

“He’s  gone,  by  - .  A  hint  was 

enough  for  him.  If  he  isn’t  the  son  of 
a  gentleman,  then  I’m  not,  nor  you. 

“Cal,”  said  the  General,  holding  out 
his  hand,  “we’ll  talk  this  over  again.” 

The  bees  buzzed  around  the  honey¬ 
suckles  that  clambered  over  the  porch. 
A  crow  flew  overhead.  The  sound  of 
a  crying  child  came  around  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  house  from  the  quarters,  and 
the  General’s  footsteps  died  on  the 
gravel-walk,  but  the  Major  heard  them 
not.  Mechanically  he  watched  the 
General  mount  his  black  horse  and 
canter  toward  the  pike  gate.  The 
overseer  called  to  him  from  the  stable 
but  the  Major  dropped  his  eyes  to  the 
scrawl  in  his  hand,  and  when  Miss 
Lucy  came  out  he  silently  handed  it 
to  her. 

“I  reckon  you  know  what  folks  is 
a-sayin’  about  me.  I  tol’  you  myself. 
But  I  didn’t  know  hit  wus  any  harm, 
and  anyways  hit  ain’t  my  fault,  I 
reckon,  an’  I  don’t  see  how  folks  can 
blame  me.  But  I  don’  want  nobody 
who  don’  want  me.  An’  I’m  leavin’ 
’cause  I  don’t  want  to  bother  you.  t 
never  bring  nothing  but  trouble  nohow 
an’  I’m  goin’  back  to  the  mountains. 
Tell  Miss  Lucy  good-by.  She  was 

(Continued  on  Page  18/ 
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Classified  Ads 

A  Place  to  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 


Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Classified  ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a  word.  The  minimum 
charge  per  insertion  is  51.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and 
whole  number,  including  name  and  address.  Thus  "J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main 
St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven  words. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired. 
Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low 
rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany 
your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references 


MISCELLANEOUS 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


welsh  shepherds  pups  and  dogs,  natural  heel 
drivers.  Shipped  on  approval,  MAPLE  GROVE 
FARMS.  Pope  Mills,  N.  Y. _ 

COLLIE  PUPPIES  Males,  open  and  spayed  females, 
from  registered  stock.  Illus.  circular  free.  BEAM 
WINGERD,  Chambersburg.  Pa. 


PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUPS.  Males  SlS.OOf  $20.00. 
Females  $10.00.  Embden  geese  $6.00.  "COOLSPRING”, 
Jlercer,  Pa. 


"DID  YOU  EVER  stop  to  think”  an  English  or 
Welsh  Shepherd  pup  with  proper  training  now  will 
bring  your  cows  home  next  summer?  GEORGE  BOOR¬ 
MAN,  Marathon,  New  Y'ork. 


LIVE  STOCK 


Cattle 


T.  B.  TESTED  HOLSTEINS  and  Guernseys,  car¬ 
load  lots,  6d  day  retest  guaranteed.  E.  C.  TALBOT, 
Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 

75  COWS— WILL  SELL  AT  PRIVATE  SALE,  fresh 
and  close  up  springers  also  heifers,  15  to  20  months 
old.  All  federal  and  state  tested.  Delivered  by  truck. 
Home  only  by  appointment.  Located  12  miles  east  of 
Hudson.  Phone  6F5.  E.  CLAUDE  JONES,  Crary- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

T.  B.  TESTED  COWS  FOR  SALE— 20  very  large 
registered  cows.  20  high  grade  cows  fresh  and  close 
springers  also  several  registered  bulls  and  heifers. 
SPOT  FARAl,  Tully,  N.  Y. 

PUREBRED  YEARLING  bull.  Milking  Shorthorn. 
Full  Glenside  breeding.  Priced  right.  H.  C.  McCON- 
NELL,  Penn  Yan,  New  Y'ork. 

MAPLEGROVE  STOCK  FARM  offers  registered  Hol¬ 
stein  calves  of  both  sexes.  Splendid  breeding.  Good 
individuality  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Herd  federal 
and  state  tested.  WILLIS  VAN  DEWALKER,  R.D.2, 
Rome,  New  York. 

20  YOUNG  HOLSTEIN  cows  freshen  soon,  T.B. 
tested,  accredited  herds.  D.  C.  TAYTjOR.  Morrisville, 
New  York. 


POULTRY 


BANTAJIS.  SEVERAL  VARIETIES  finest  pets  for 
jour  children.  Write  me.  BEN  NICHOLS.  Erin, 
New  York. 


50  DANISH  WHITE  Leghorn  cockerels,  $2.00  each. 
100  pullets  $1.50.  These  are  good  ones.  CHAS.  GIL¬ 
BERT.  Tully,  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  Certified  and  supervised  S.C. 
White  Leghorn  cockerels  for  breeders.  R.  B.  PEAR¬ 
SALL.  Groton,  N.  Y. 


PEDIGREED  COCKERELS  S.C.W.  Leghorn  dams’ 
records:  200-289  eggs;  sires’  dams  laid  250-300  eggs. 
Prices  $3.50-$25.00.  Circular  free.  RAYYIOND  DU 
BOIS.  Forest  Glen.  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS.  Bird  Bros, 
strain.  Toms  $10.  Hens  $8.  MRS.  F.  J.  SCHNEIDER 
La  Fargeville,  N.  Y, _ 

PUREBRED  BOURBON  Red  turkeys.  April  hatch. 
Also  Buff  Orpington  cockerels.  C.  C.  COLEJIAN, 
Rushville,  Pa.  _ 

JIAMMOUTIl  TOULOUSE  GEESE— Black  and  blue 
Muscovys.  Wliite  Crested.  Mallard  ducks  from  blue 
ribbon  stock.  FLANDERS  FARM,  Milford,  N.  J. 


PUREBRED  COLORED  MUSCOVY  ducks,  prize- 
winning  stock,  pair  $5.25:  trio  $7.00.  ALTON  H.  DIL- 
LENBECK.  Fonda,  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  Bourbon  Red, 
Narragansett,  White  Holland  hens,  toms,  unrelated 
pairs  and  trios,  highest  quality.  Reasonable  prices. 
WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point.  Ohio. 


TURKEYS— DUGKS—GEESE 


BRONZE  TURKEYS— PUREBRED.  Cockerels 
weighing  25  lbs.  at  Thanksgiving  and  pullets  of  cor¬ 
responding  weight.  Shipping  prices  eighteen  and  twelve 
dollars  respectively.  MULFORD  DE  FOREST,  Duanes- 
burg.  Schenectady  Co.,  N.  Y.  . 


BUT  YOUR  BREEDERS  new  purebred  Mammoth 
bronze  turkeys.  Strong  healthy  stock.  Toms,  17  to  20 
lbs.,  $10  to  $12.  Hens,  10  to  14  lbs.,  $7  to  $9.  Yearl¬ 
ing  toms,  $18.  Special  price  on  trios.  MRS.  W.  D. 
LAWRENCE,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


AUCTIONEERS 


LEARN  AUCTIONEERING  AT  HOME— Every  student 
successful.  SCHOOL,  Box  707,  Davenport,  Iowa. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 

DELMARVA  FARM.  128  acres,  will  make  two  nice 
farms  on  state  road  one  mile  town.  Two  dwellings, 
modern  houses  for  1800  hens,  sell  with  or  without 
hens,  stock,  tools,  tractor,  boat.  Write  BOX  113, 
Snow  Hill,  Md. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

ENERGETIC  MEN  in  every  town  and  village  can 
earn  big  money  selling  seeds.  Experience  unnecessary. 
Steady  work.  Write  for  particulars.  COBB  CO., 
Franklin,  Mass. 


EVERY  HOME  A  PROSPECT:  make  big  money,  em¬ 
ploy  crew;  sell  dependable  trees,  shrubbery:  all  or 
part  time;  landscape  service:  experience  not  essential; 
full  cooperation:  com.  paid  weekly;  we  deliver,  collect. 
Write  WILLEMS,  SONS’  NURSERIES.  Desk  A, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 

Male 


MAKE  $50  to  $75  WEEICLY  this  winter  taking  or¬ 
ders  for  our  quality  nursery  stock  in  your  vicinity. 
Free  replacements.  No  investment  or  experience  neces¬ 
sary.  Free  outfit.  Pay  weekly.  KNIGHT  &  BOST- 
WICK,  Newark.  N.  Y'. 


LUMBER— BUILDING 
SUPPLIES 


ROOFING  PAPER.  3-ply,  $1.35  per  roll,  100  sq-ft. 
Prepaid.  Asphalt  shingles,  roofcoating,  paint.  Send  for 
price  list.  WINIKER  BROS.,  MiUis,  Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

KODAK  FILMS  DEVELOPED  5c  roll.  Prints  3c 
each.  Trial  offer.  Beautifully  mounted  8x10  enlarge¬ 
ment  40c.  Overnight  service.  YOUNG  PHOTO  SER¬ 
VICE,  409  Bertha  St..  Albany,  N.  Y. 

USED  CIVIL  WAR  ENVELOPES  with  flags,  de- 
signs,  etc.,  $1  to  $15  paid.  Other  stamps  on  en¬ 
velopes  before  1871  bought.  W.  RICHMOND,  Cold 
Spring,  N.  Y. _ _ _ 

BUY  PEANUTS  DIRECT  from  growers  and  roast 
them  yourself,  10  lbs.  $1.50;  25  lbs.  $3.00;  100  lbs. 
$10.00;  500  lbs.  $40.00.  I’rompt  sliipment.  Reference, 
this  paper.  J.  P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY.  Franklin. 
Virginia. 


BARRELS  of  slightly  damaged  crockery,  hotel  china- 
ware,  cookingtvare.  glassware,  pottery.  Write  SWASEY 
COMPANY,  Portland,  .Maine. 


PURE  EXTRACTED  BUCKWHEAT  honey,  5  lb. 
pail,  90c  post  paid.  EDWIN  RICKARD,  Schoharie, 
N.  Y. 


W’ANTED  TO  BUY  old  bags.  We  pay  excellent 
prices.  W’rite  for  prices.  We  pay  freight.  OWASCO 
BAG  CO.,  Rochester.  New  York. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 

.EVERYTHING  PRINTED!  FRANKLINPRESS.  B-28, 
Milford.  New  Hampshire. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


PEACH  AND  APPLE  TREES  $5;  $7.50  per  100  and 
up.  Complete  assortment  fruits,  berries,  vines,  orna¬ 
mental  trees,  vines,  shrubs,  evergreens.  Catalog  in 
colors  free.  TENNESSEE  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Box 
102,  Cleveland.  Tenn. 


PEACH  AND  APPLE  TREES  $5  per  100  and  up. 
Fruits,  ornamental  trees,  vines.  TENNESSEE  NURS¬ 
ERY  CO.,  Box  202,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 


TOBACCO 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.25. 
Smoking  5  lbs.  $1.00.  Box  50  cigars  $1.75.  Pay 
when  received.  Pipe  free.  F.4RMERS  UNION,  A6, 
Paducah,  Ky. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO— Guaranteed.  Chewing,  5 
lbs.  $1;  10-$1.75.  Smoking,  5  lbs.  75c:  10-$1.25.  Pay 
when  received.  FARMERS  UNION,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


GOOD  SMOKING  TOBACCO  10  pounds  $1.50. 
Chewing  10  pounds  $2.50.  Send  no  money;  1  trust  you. 
ALBERT  FORD,  Paducah,  Kentucky. 


CIGARS  FROM  FACTORY,  trial  50  largo  Perfectos 
postpaid  $1.  SNELL  CO..  Red  Lion,  Pa. 


LEAP  TOBACCO — Good,  sweet,  chewing  3  pounds 
75c;  5  lbs.  $1;  10  lbs.  $1.75:  smoking,  3  pounds 
50c:  5,  75c;  10,  $1.25.  UNITED  FARMERS.  Mayfield, 
Kentucky. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


LADIES’  RAYON  AND  WOOL  STOCKINGS,  2  pair 
$1.00.  Colors:  atmosphere,  black,  grain,  grey,  gun- 
metal,  sandust.  Sizes  8% -10%.  Good  openings  for 
agents.  A.  H.  TALBOT  SALES  CO.,  Norwood.  Mass. 


WOOL— HIDES— FURS 


GINSENG  SEED  FOB  SALE— Raw  furs,  calf,  deer¬ 
skins.  Hides  and  wool  wanted.  Write.  R.  J,  FELT- 
HAM,  Olean,  N.  Y. 


If  Tliere  it  Anything  That  Yon  Wiih 

To  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 

Advertise  in  the 

Classified  Columns 
OF  THE 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


READER’S  ORDER  FOR  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

Rates  Only  7  Cents  A  Word  Per  Insertion 
American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen:  Kindly  classify  and  insert  my  advertisement  of  . 

words  to  appear  .  times  in  your  paper.  Enclosed  find  remittance 

of  $ .  to  pay  for  advertisement,  which  reads  as  follows; 


NAME  . 

ADDRESS  . 

Bank  Reference  . 

For  only  7  cents  a  word  you  can  place  your  story  of  your  wants  or  what 
you  have  to  sell  in  nearly  150,000  homes. 


HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How 


To  Keep  Down  Poultry  Diseases 


By  Ray  Inman 
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A  Visit  with  the  Editor 
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engraved  the  scene  from  that  rollick¬ 
ing  story,  “Tam  O’Shanter”,  showing 
the  witch  just  in  the  act  of  pulling  the 
tail  off  Tam  O’Shanter’s  mare,  Maggie. 

The  carlin  caught  her  by  the  rump. 

And  left  poor  Maggie  scarce  a  stamp. 

If  you  have  not  read  “Tam  O’Shan¬ 
ter’s  Ride’’,  you  have  missed  a  lot. 

And  then  on  another  side  of  the  mon¬ 
ument  is  possibly  the  most  interesting 
scene  of  all  to  a  farmer,  illustrating 
the  poem,  “To  A  Mountain  Daisy.’’ 
What  plowman  with  any  imagination 
as  he  turned  over  the  flowers  of  spring¬ 
time  has  not  had  thoughts  like  these ; 

Wee,  modest,  crimson-tipped  dow’r, 

Thous  met  me  in  an  evil  hour; 

For  I  maun  crush  among  the  stoure 
Thy  slender  stem. 

To  spare  thee  now  is  past  my  pow’r. 

Thou  bonnie  gem. 

We  left  Barre  the  next  morning  and 
proceeded  to  Montpelier,  the  state  cap¬ 
ital.  This  is  as  good  a  place  as  any 
to  speak  of  the  spirit  of  the  Vermont 
people  in  rebuilding  after  the  great 
flood.  Nearly  all  of  our  ride  for  two 
days  in  the  state  was  through  the  flood 
section.  No  stretch  of  the  imagination 
can  give  an  idea  of  the  destructive 
force  of  those  great,  rushing  bodies  of 
water  until  you  have  traveled  through 
that  country  and  have  seen  the  de¬ 
struction.  Vermont  is  comparatively 
small,  yet  more  than  two  thousand 
bridges  of  considerable  size  were  de¬ 
stroyed  and  hundreds  of  miles  of  road 
have  had  to  be  rebuilt,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  millions  of  dollars  of  private 
property  destroyed. 

Of  course,  as  one  saw  all  of  this 
mighty  task  in  road  and  bridge  build¬ 
ing,  he  could  not  help  but  think  of  the 
taxes,  and  of  the  struggle  that  Ver¬ 
mont  farmers  and  citizens  in  general 
will  have  to  pay  those  extra  taxes  in 
the  next  few  years. 

Many  Even  Lost  Land 

Not  only  did  Vermont  farmers  lose 
their  houses,  barns  and  stock  in  the 
flood,  but  many  of  them  lost  the  very 
land  itself  for  the  flood  covered  it  with 
gravel  to  such  an  extent  as  completely 
to  ruin  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  could  not  help 
thinking  as  I  rode  through  this  flood 
district  of  an  old-time  saying  of  my 
mother’s,  “There’s  never  any  great 
loss  without  some  small  gain.”  Some 
of  the  farm  land  was  actually  improved 
by  the  flood,  by  being  covered  with 
rich  silt  or  silt  mixed  with  fine  sand 
so  as  to  warm  the  soil  and  improve 
its  fertility. 

Then,  too,  Vermont  is  going  to  get 
a  new  system  of  roads  of  a  quality 
that  she  probably  would  •not  have  ac¬ 
quired  in  many  years  if  the  flood  had 
not  washed  away  the  old  roads.  Road 
gangs  were  at  work  everywhere  we 
went.  Most  of  the  labor  is  local  and 
I  judge  that  a  good  bit  of  it  is  done 
by  the  farmers  themselves  in  addition 
to  their  regular  farm  work,  with  the 
result  that  the  immense  amount  of 
money  necessary  to  rebuild  the  roads 
and  bridges  and  rehabilitate  the  land 
is  being  spent  locally  and  from  this 
standpoint  is  an  aid  to  local  prosperity. 

One  cannot  see  the  recovery  from  a 
great  disaster  like  the  Vermont  flood 
with^gut  an  unbounded  admiration  for 
the  indomitable  spirit  which  leads  men 
to  pick  themselves  up  from  a  disaster 
and  build  again  quickly  and  better 
th^n  ever  before.  That  is  what  has 
happened  in  Vermont.  Mr.  Weather- 
by  traveled  the  state  right  after  the 
flood.  He  was  with  me  on  this  trip, 
and  he  said  that  without  seeing  this 
country  before  and  after  you  could  not 
believe  that  such  recovery  could  have 
been  made  in  one  short  year. 

The  Home  of  Real  Maple  Syrup 

From  Montpelier  we  went  on  north¬ 
westward  to  Burlington,  the  principal 
city,  where  the  Vermont  College  of 
Agriculture  is  located.  It  is  in  this 
section  and  in  the  beautiful  Champlain 
Valley  that  some  of  the  best  of  the 
Vermont  farms  are  located.  In  spite 
of  its  hills  and  mountains,  Vermont 
is  a  real  agricultural  state  for  its  size. 
There  are  only  about  27,000  farms  in 
the  whole  state,  yet  these  produced  a 


total  of  about  $23,000,000  worth  of 
crops  in  1924.  Of  course,  everyone, 
knows  that  the  state  leads  the  Union 
in  the  production  of  maple  syrup,  and 
I  want  to  stop  right  here  and  tell  you 
I  know  from  personal  experience  that 
it  is  real  maple  syrup — clear  and  light 
and  with  that  fine  maple  taste  not 
ruined  by  adulteration.  With  an  ap¬ 
petite  made  keen  by  the  clear,  cold 
mountain  air,  there  is  nothing  that 
quite  “hits  the  spot”  of  a  man  raised 
on  a  farm  so  well  as  hot  buckwheat 
pancakes  well  covered  with  real  maple 
syrup.  Yum-yum!  It  makes  me  hun¬ 
gry  to  write  about  it!  My  greatest  re¬ 
gret  is  that  I  cannot  eat  as  many  as 
I  used  to!  In  1927  the  farmers  tapped 
5,500,000  trees  and  made  more  than 
1,500,000  pounds  of  sugar,  and  nearly 
1,500,000  gallons  of  maple  syrup. 

Dairying  the  Main  Industry 
But  Vermont’s  greatest  farm  indus¬ 
try  is  of  course  dairying.  In  1924  the 
total  value  of  dairy  products  was  $23,- 
788,000.  The  state  is  very  fortunately 


located  for  the  fluid  milk  can  be  either 
shipped  to  Boston  or  New  York  City, 
and  there  is  a  growing  demand  from 
both  .of  these  markets  for  Vermont 
milk. 

Turning  southward  from  Burlington, 
we  went  down  the  Champlain  Valley 
to  Middlebury,  a  typical  New  England 
village,  the  seat  of  Middlebury  College, 
where  son  Donald  goes  to  school. 

When  the  New  England  forefathers 
landed,  the  first  thing  they  did  was  to 
get  roofs  over  their  heads.  The  next 
was  to  build  a  meeting  house,  and  the 
next  was  to  found  the  public  school. 
Nowhere  in  this  great  land  of  demo¬ 
cracy  founded  on  education,  is  educa¬ 
tion  from  the  common  school  to  the 
college  quite  so  much  appreciated  as  it 
is  in  New  England.  This  is  exempli¬ 
fied  by  such  institutions  as  Harvard, 
Yale,  Dartmouth,  Wellesley  and  the 
smaller  but  equally  as  good  colleges 
of  Williams  and  Middlebury. 

One  of  the  principles  upon  which 
the  New  England  schools  were  founded 
was  the  need  of  moral  education  and 
training  as  well  as  mental.  These  col¬ 
leges,  particularly  the  smaller  ones, 
still  retain  much  of  the  old  idea  that 
it  is  even  more  necessary,  to  train  for 


Working  Away  from  Cash  Crops  in 


the  winter.  Raising  feed  for  this  live 
stock  and  serving  it  to  them  through 
the  year  in  addition  to  growing  cash 
crops  certainly  will  distribute  the  labor 
of  myself  and  family  through  the  year. 
We  sell  the  product  of  the  cows  as  but¬ 
ter  to  private  trade  or  else  as  cream 
sent  to  a  city  market  and  keep  the 
skim  milk  at  home  to  raise  chickens 
and  calves.  With  alfalfa  hay  to  feed 
all  the  year  and  almost  no  pasture 
land  I  can  count  on  a  fairly  constant 
milk  production. 

Four  years  ago  our  henhouse  was  a 
mere  makeshift  but  with  a  flock  that 
was  two-thirds  pullets,  egg  production 
was  satisfactory,  and  we  (wife  and  I) 
decided  that  we  should  have  a  new  and 
modern  hennery  in  order  to  keep  as 
large  a  flock  as  the  farm  needed  to  be 
most  profitable.  Last  year  we  built  a 
20x40  house  and  put  one  hundred  and 
forty  fine  pullets  into  it  where  they  pro¬ 
duced  a  steady  yield  of  eggs  from  No¬ 
vember  first  on.  This  year  we  have 
two  hundred  and  forty  fine  pullets  out 
on  orchard  range  and  have  begun  a 
20x20  addition  to  the  henhouse  to  care 
for  the  breeding  flock. 

I  find  our  soil  suitable  for  such  cash 
crops  as  peas  and  sweet  corn  for  the 
canning  factory,  pea  beans,  cabbages, 
and  sometimes  wheat.  I  have  a 
neighbor  who  had  a  record  of  an  av¬ 
erage  yield  of  thirty  bushels  per  acre 
of  wheat  for  ten  years.  Certain  damp 
spots  in  some  of  my  fields  say  I  can’t 
expect  to  equal  that  but  I  believe  I 
should  grow  from  five  to  eight  acres 
of  wheat  yearly  in  order  to  have  both 
grain  and  straw  for  poultry,  and  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  thresh  somewhere  near  two 
hundred  bushels  this  month.  Oats  and 
barley  grow  well  for  us  but  are  only 
sown  for  feed.  Field  corn  of  only  the 
earliest  type  can  be  counted  on  to  ma¬ 
ture  but  as  long  as  I  can  make  good 
use  of  the  fodder  I  want  two  or  three 
acres  a  year  as  the  grain  helps  to  feed 
the  hens  and  horses  through  the  winter. 

Sweet  corn  brings  fair  cash  returns 
about  two  years  out  of  three  and  the 


{Continued  from  Page  3) 
cows  eat  the  fodder  up  clean  every 
year.  For  three  years  I  have  planted 
two  acres  each  year  for  the  cannery. 

Every  other  year  seems  to  be  a  good 
season  for  peas  so  far,  a  June  drought 
being  the  worst  obstacle  I  have  noticed. 
This  is  the  good  year  and  I  was  for¬ 
tunate  in  having  three  acres  under  con¬ 
tract.  The  cash  return  from  the  can¬ 
ning  company  will  be  about  $85  an 
acre.  Last  year  it  was  $30  an  acre, 
and  the  year  previous  about  $96.  We 
have  had  three  difficult  seasons  for  har¬ 
vesting  white  beans,  but  I  know  we  will 
have  some  better  ones.  I  know  I  can 
produce  as  high  as  twenty-six  bushels 
an  acre  although  my  yield  last  year 
was  only  twelve  and  damaged  at  that. 
I  am  in  the  game  to  stay  a  while  yet 
and  have  four  acres,  mostly  pea  beans, 
that  are  looking  fine  just  now.  Cab¬ 
bages,  both  early  and  late,  are  good 
feed  for  poultry  and  cows,  so  I  grow  a 
moderate  sized  plot  to  sell  if  the  price 
is  good,  or  to  feed  them  if  cheap. 

For  two  years  we  have  grown  late 
strawberries,  and  this  year  red  rasp¬ 
berries  to  sell  to  local  consumers,  and 
did  not  have  enough  of  either,  but  we 
shall  have  more  next  year,  probably. 
The  apple  and  pear  orchard  was  not 
large  enough  for  commercial  purposes, 
but  the  soil  and  climate  seemed  good 
for  certain  kinds,  so  we  planted  three 
acres  to  a  few  commercial  varieties, 
mostly  apples,  including  one  highly 
recommended  by  the  state  experiment 
station  at  Geneva.  The  main  variety 
in  our  bearing  orchard  is  Northern 
Spy,  and  last  winter  I  found  the  local 
market  ready  to  buy  what  I  had  at 
remunerative  prices.  The  trees  have 
another  crop  now. 

Tile  drains  have  always  been  familiar 
objects  to  me  since  childhood.  I  have 
helped  my  father  dig  and  lay  them  as  a 
boy,  then  engineered  extensive  systems 
of  them  in  Ohio  and  New  York.  I  am 
quite  convinced  of  their  utility  and  am 
showing  my  faith  by  my  works,  in 
adding  each  summer  a  few  hundred 
feet  of  tile  drains  to  the  existing  sys- 


Fruit  Growers  Organize  Nationally 
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that  the  members  should  give  the  or¬ 
ganization  a  five-year  period  in  which 
to  prove  its  merits,  as  its  job  is  a  big 
one  and  will  require  time  to  get  under 
way.  Accordingly,  all  members  will  be 
invited  to  join  with  the  moral  intention 
of  continuing  membership  for  five 
years.  However,  the  membership  agree¬ 
ment  will  permit  cancellation  at  the 
close  of  each  year  to  take  care  of  un- 
forseen  circumstances  which  may  arise. 

For  purposes  of  representation,  the 
country  has  been  divided  into  nine  sec¬ 
tions.  Each  section  in  which  there  are 
active  members  will  have  one  director, 
and  in  addition  there  will  be  six  di¬ 
rectors  at  large,  making  15  in  all.  An 
executive  committee  Kill  liaye  <?liarge 
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of  affairs  between  meetings  of  the  di¬ 
rectors. 

One  of  the  important  features  of  the 
organization  plan  is  state  committees. 
These  will  be  appointed  by  the  presi¬ 
dent  after  consultation  with  the  mem¬ 
bers  in  each  state.  Such  committees 
will  be  able  to  make  themselves  ex¬ 
tremely  useful  in  accomplishing  the 
purposes  for  which  the  organization  is 
formed.  Another  important  feature 
permits  the  setting  up  of  state  and  sec¬ 
tional  branches  to  serve  the  interests 
of  such  states  or  sections. 

The  headquarters  of  the  National 
Horticultural  Council  are  at  608  S. 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  and  all  cor¬ 
respondence  should  be  directed  to  that 
glace. 


character  than  to  train  to  make  a 
living. 

I  cannot  close  this  little  sketch  with¬ 
out  a  word  for  the  part  that  Vermont 
has  played  in  the  history  of  this  nation. 
No  state  has  given  more  of  its  very 
life  blood  or  sacrificed  more  in  the 
great  crises  of  America  than  has  Ver¬ 
mont.  Its  traditions,  ranging  from 
the  pioneer  days  and  the  old  Indian 
Wars  to  Ethan  Allen  and  his  “Green 
Mountain  Boys”  right  down  to  the 
World  War,  are  something  of  which 
every  Vermonter  can  be  justly  proud. 

In  the  village  of  Middlebury  there  is 
a  little  monument  erected  to  the  honor 
of  Middlebury  soldiers  in  our  different 
wars.  On  this  monument  I  counted 
the  names  of  285  boys  from  Middle¬ 
bury  who  went  to  the  Civil  War.  Mid¬ 
dlebury  is  a  small  town.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  population  in  1861  was,  but 
probably  all  told  there  were  not  more 
than  a  thousand  souls — men,  women 
and  children — and  when  one  thinks  of 
sending  nearly  300  men  out  of  a  com¬ 
munity  of  this  size,  he  can  get  some 
estimate  of  the  part  that  this  town 
and  all  other  communities  of  Vermont 
took  in  the  defense  of  America  and  its 
institutions. 


Seneca  County 

tern  in  this  farm,  where  it  seems  likely 
to  do  the  most  good.  I  felt  quite  com¬ 
plimented  two  years  ago  to  hear  a 
neighbor  say  that  he  was  glad  to  see 
once  more  a  man  who  had  ambition 
enough  to  dig  a  ditch  for  drain  tile. 

I  might  claim  one  more  point  in  that 
program  recommended  by  the  commit¬ 
tee  for  this  farm  has  a  woodlot  which 
crowns  a  slialy  knob  at  one  end  of  the 
farm  and  extends  down  to  the  edge  of 
a  cat-tail  bog  on  the  next  farm.  The 
virgin  forest  is  nearly  gone  from  it 
but  nature  has  tried  to  replace  the  first 
crop  of  trees  with  a  second  one  like 
unto  it  in  some  respects.  When  we 
landed  here  this  woodlot  was  fenced 
in  with  an  adjoining  meadow  that  had 
not  been  plowed  for  long  years,  but 
used  as  pasture.  My  decision  was  that 
no  more  stock  should  run  in  that  wood- 
lot,  and  I  would  give  nature  such  as¬ 
sistance  as  I  could  in  harvesting  the 
ripe  timber  and  removing  weed  trees 
from  among  the  new  ones,  growing  up. 
In  this  I  have  made  a  beginning.— 
E.  R.  M. 


The  Little  Shepherd  of 
Kingdom  Come 

(Continued  from  Page  16) 
mighty  good  to  me,  but  I  know  she 
didn’t  like  me.  I  left  the  boss  for  you. 
If  you  don’t  have  no  use  fer  the  saddle, 
I  wish  you’d  give  hit  to  Harry,  ’cause 
he  tuk  up  fer  me  at  school  when  I  was 
fightin’,  though  he  wouldn’t  speak  to 
me  no  more.  I’m  mighty  sorry  to 
leave  you.  I’m  obleeged  to  you  ’cause 
you  wus  so  good  to  me  an’  I’m  goin’ 
to  see  you  again  some  day,  if  I  can. 
Good-by.” 

“Left  that  damned  old  mare  to  pay 
for  his  clothes  and  his  board  and  his 
schooling,”  muttered  the  Major.  “By 
the  gods” — he  rose  suddenly  and  strode 
away — “I  beg  your  pardon,  Lucy.” 

A  tear  was  running  down  each  of 
Miss  Lucy’s  faded  cheeks. 

Dawn  that  morning  found  Chad 
springing  from  a  bed  in  a  haystack — 
ten  miles  from  Lexington.  By  dusk 
that  day,  he  was  on  the  edge  of  the 
Bluegrass  and  that  night  he  stayed  at 
a  farm-house,  going  in  boldly,  for  he 
had  learned  now  that  the  wayfarer 
was  as  welcome  in  a  Bluegrass  farm¬ 
house  as  in  a  log-cabin  in  the  moun¬ 
tains.  Higher  and  higher  grew  the 
green  swelling  slopes,  ■  until,  climbing 
one  about  noon  next  day,  he  saw  the 
blue  foothills  of  the  Cumberland 
through  the  clear  air — and  he  stopped 
and  looked  long,  breathing  hard  from 
pure  ecstasy.  The  plain-dweller  never 
knows  the  fierce  home  hunger  that  the 
mountain-born  have  for  hills. 

(To  Be  Continued), 
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Ihe  Service  Bureau 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
•jnd  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


A.  A.  Wins  Battle  for  Right 


WE  know  that  our  friends  will  re¬ 
joice  with  us  in  the  fact  that  the 
old  reliable  A.A.  has  finally  won  the 
suit  for  libel  brought  against  it  by  in¬ 
dividuals  formerly  connected  with  the 
Standard  Food  and  Fur  Association. 

The  case  arose  as  a  result  of  a  de¬ 
termination  on  the  part  of  the  editor 
and  publisher  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  to  protect  readers,  not  only  by 
warning  them  against  questionable 
schemes,  but  by  helping  to  start  neces¬ 
sary  legal  proceedings. 

After  a  five  year  legal  battle, 
we  have  won  our  point.  It  might  have 
been  less  costly  and  it  certainly  would 
have  been  less  troublesome  to  admit 
defeat,  but  the  entire  staff  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  were  convinced  that 
we  were  right,  and  so  we  kept  up  the 
fight. 

In  1923,  the  A.A.  Service  Bureau  se¬ 
cured  evidence  and  aided  in  prosecuting 
the  officials  of  the  Standard  Food  and 
Fur  Association,  a  “buy  back”  rabbit 
scheme.  Nathan  D.  Hecht,  owner  of  the 
concern  pleaded  guilty  and  was  sentenc¬ 
ed  to  a  year  and  a  day  in  the  federal 
penitentiary  at  Atlanta.  Three  other 
men  were  acquitted  and  we  commented 
on  their  acquittal  in  American  Agri¬ 
culturist.  As  a  result,  they  sued 
Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  publisher  and 
E.  R.  Eastman,  for  libel.  The  suit 
came  to  trial  late  in  1926.  Much  of 
our  evidence  was  ruled  out  of  court 
and  the  verdict  went  against  A.A.  An 
appeal  was  made  and  a  new  trial 
granted.  This  new  trial  was  completed 
on  November  9,  and  the  jury  brought 
in  a  verdict  which  was  a  complete  vic¬ 
tory  for  AMERICAN  Agriculturist. 


Have  House-Wiring  Agents 
Approached  You? 

WE  have  just  learned  that  two 
yoimg  men  of  Oneonta,  N.  Y.  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  the  Associated  House 
Wiring  ‘System,  Inc.,  are  travelling 
through  the  rural  sections  of  Otsego 
County  and  are  approaching  our  sub¬ 
scribers  with  the  idea  of  persuading 
them  to  have  their  buildings  wired  for 
electricity.  We  would  greatly  appre¬ 
ciate  letters  from  our  subscribers  who 
have  been  approached  by  them  telling 
us  in  detail  just  what  the  men  agreed 
to  do  and  what  promises  and  guaran¬ 
tees  were  made  by  them. 


If  in  Doubt — Write  Us 

“Could  you  assist  me  in  collecting  a 
bill  from  the  Interstate  Produce  Com¬ 
pany,  356  Passaic  Street,  Passaic,  N.  J. 
They  came  to  my  farm  and  bought  ap¬ 
ples,  pears  and  tomatoes  and  promised 
to  pay  me  next  day  when  they  were 
to  get  more  apples.  I  have  heard  nothing 
since.” 

Letters  to  the  above-mentioned 
company  have  been  returned  to  us 
by  the  Post  Office  Department,  marked 
“unclaimed.”  It  is  the  earnest  desire 
of 'our  Service  Bureau  that  subscribers 
write  us  for  advice  before  doing  busi¬ 
ness  with  concerns  they  are  not  ac¬ 
quainted  with. 


Auto-Owners  Service  Com¬ 
panies  Multiply 

“Can  you  tell  us  something  about  the 
National  Automobile  Service  Corporation 
of  Newark,  N.  J.” 

This  business  of  selling  so-called 
service  to  automobile  owners  must 
be  immensely  profitable,  judging  from 
the  number  of  new  concerns  which 
have  sprung  up  recently.  We  have  yet 


to  find  a  case  where  subscribers  have 
been  satisfied  with  the  service  they 
have  received. 

We  find  that  the  National  Auto¬ 
mobile  Service  Corporation  started 
business  in  1926.  At  one  time  this  com¬ 
pany  offered  a  type  of  insurance  and  as 
a  result  the  State  Attorney  General 
instituted  action  which  resulted  in  the 
forfeiture  of  $500  for  violation  of  the 
State  Insurance  Law.  We  learn  that 
until  recently  the  local  manager  was 
one  J.  K.  Myers,  who  left  the  Com¬ 
pany  to  start  another  similar  enter¬ 
prise  of  his  own,  known  as  the  Wash¬ 


ington  Automobile  Service  Corporation. 
The  present  manager  of  the  National 
Automobile  Service  Corporation  is  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Strong.  We  un¬ 
derstand  that  this  company  has  always 
offered  bargain  prices  for  its  service; 
namely,  two  years’  service  at  the  rate 
supposed  to  be  charged  for  one  year. 

This  Association  seems  to  be  prac¬ 
tically  identical  with  the  numerous  as¬ 
sociations  we  have  commented  on  in 
the  Service  Bureau  columns  during  the 
past  summer.  We  believe  that  further 
comments  are  unnecessary. 


Consult  a  Physician 

“Do  you  recommend  the  Radio  Active 
Pad  which  is  advertised  to  cure  rheu¬ 
matism?” 

The  fact  that  radium  has  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  used  by  doctors  has  ap¬ 
parently  opened  a  fertile  field  for 
quacks.  We  recommended  to  our  sub¬ 
scriber  that  he  consult  a  reliable  phy¬ 
sician  and  follow  his  advice. 


Money  Paid  to  A.  A.  Subscribers  During  0ct.»  1928 

Insurance  Indemnities 

Paid  to  October  1st . $108,224.80 

Paid  daring  October.. _ _ ...  5^183.52 


$113,408.32 


T.  R.  Ricbita,  Omtos,  P«. _ $  10.0* 

Thrown  from  wagon — general  injuries 

Rutk  Tliomp»oD,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. _ ! _  68.57 

Thrown  from  load  of  hay — cuts,  contusions 

C.  E.  Brown,  Orange,  Mast. _  50.00 

Thrown  from  a  buggy — cuts,  contusions 

Jenny  Gaston,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. . . .  20.00 

Auto  collision — contused  and  strained  body 

Eleanor  Bilby,  Deposit,  N.  '  Y. _ _  50.0# 

Auto  collision — cuts,  contusions,  shock 

Frank  Stowe,  Chili,  N.  Y. . . .  45.71 

Thrown  from  load  of  hay — fractured  skull 

Henry  Moody,  Danbury,  Conn. _  -  130.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — injured  knee 

Frank  E.  Smith,  Pittsford,  Vt. _  5.71 

Auto  collision — cut  scalp  and  face 

Geo.  D.  Hicks,  Waterville,  N.  Y. _  70.00 

Auto  colhsion — cut  head,  face,  arm 

Kenneth  Marlett,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. _  5.71 

Auto  turned  over — contused  and  sprained  back 

John  E.  Paddock,  Chittenango,  N.  Y._ . .  130.00 

Auto  collision — fractured  skull  and  vertebra 

Melvin  Horning,  North  Branch,  N.  Y. .  28.57 

Auto  overturned — sprain's  and  contusions 

Henry  Spellicy,  Camden,  N.  Y. _  10.00 

Auto  collision — lacerated  shoulder 

Amelia  Lakes,  Gasport,  N.  Y. _ 70.00 

Thrown  from  hay  wagon — fractured  ribs 

Lena  M.  Dickerson,  Sussex,  N.  J. _  10.00 

Auto  collision — fractured  Angers  and  ribs 

Richard  Henderson,  Liverpool,  N.  Y. _  95.71 

Auto  collision — wrenched  back,  contusions 

Edward  F.  Groves,  Est.,  Franklin,  N.  Y. _  1000.00 

Thrown  from  load  of  logs — mortuary 

J.  H.  Kessler,  Pavilion,,  N.  Y. . . .  20.00 

Thrown  from  wagon-^injury  to  left  shoulder 

Luella  J.  Padgett,  Oxford,  N.  Y. _  40.00 

Thrown  from  auto — coUes  fracture  Sf  arm 

Vaughn  L.  Bowen,  Warren  Ctr.,  Pa . .  44.28 

Auto  accident— contused  leg,  cut  cheek 

C.  L.  Cybuski,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. _ _  40.00 

Auto  collision — injury  to  lips,  knee  and  elbow 

Sanford  Silvieus,  Monticello,  N.  Y. . .  20.10 

Struck  by  auto — contused  body 

Anna  Wright,  Martville,  N.  Y. _  70.00 

Auto  collision — bruised  eye  and  elbow 

John  M.  O’Connor,  Adams,  N.  Y. .  71.43 

Thrown  from  load  of  hay — dislocated  hip 

Wm.  A.  Cooper,  Hancock,  N.  Y. -  85.71 

Thrown  from  wagon — injured  back 

Harry  B.  Sayre,  Watermill,  N.  Y. -  130.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — fractured  wrist 

Finley  Card,  Edmeston,  N.  Y. -  7.14 

Thrown  from  wagon — bruised  knee 

Leona  K.  Jones,  Copenhagen,  N.  Y. -  14.28 

Auto  accident — dislocated  knee 


Edna  Gottry,  Watkins  Glen,  N.  Y. _ _ _  20.10 

Auto  collision — cut  eye,  bruises 

John  F.  Slattery,  Patterson,  N.  Y. -  67.14 

Auto  collision— cuts,  contusions 

-Wm.  Brown  Est.,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. _  1000.00 

Auto  accident — mortuary 

Herbert  W.  Rood,  Canton,  N.  Y. _  20.00 

Thrown  from  wagon— dislocated  shoulder 

Wilber  A.  Shartle,  Conneaut  Lake,  Pa. -  40.(0 

Thrown  from  load  of  hay — injured  back,  side 

Wm.  Drummond,  Rome,  N.  Y. — . .  30.00 

Auto  accident — contused  ribs  and  chest 

Helen  J.  Stahl,  Alpha,  N.  J. _ 

Struck  by  auto — contused  knee 

Clarence  Schrader,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. - 

Thrown  from  wagon — sprained  wrist 

L.  A.  Vermilyer,  Lexington,  N.  Y. - 

Thrown  from  load  of  hay — bruises 

John  G.  Bowers,  Crafts,  N.  Y. - 

Auto  collision — cuts  and  bruises 
Mrs.  T.  Archibald,  New  Kingston,  N.  Y... 

Auto  collision — sprained  back 

Walter  A.  Wing,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. - 

Auto  collision — fractured  leg,  cuts 

Adalbert  Peckham  Est.,  Smyrna,  N.  Y. - 

^ain  struck  car — mortuary 
Charles  Lane,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. — - - 


15.00 

10.00 

25.71 

20.(0 

20.00 

130.00 


1000.(0 


20.00 


Thrown  from  load  of  cojn — injured  hip.  thigh 

John  Dame,  Malone,  N.  Y. _  40.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — contusions 

Gifford  C.  Timian,  Clinton,  N.  Y. - 20.(0 

Auto  accident — lacerated  hand  and  cheek 
Mrs.  Harry  Shultes,  Berne,  N.  Y. -  50.00 


Thrown  from  wagon — fractured  wrist 

Gilbert  Hamilton,  Port  Byron,  N.  Y. . .  20,00 

Auto  overturned— injury  to  shoulder 

Charles  Fancher,  Forestville,  N.  Y. -  40.00 

Auto  collision — lacerated  scalp 

Arthur  McQay,  Appleton,  N.  Y. -  3(.00 

Auto  oterturned— contusions  and  lacerations 

Harold  Misner,  Lock  Sheldrake,  N.  Y. _  34.28 

Auto  colhsion — cut  head  and  arm 

John  L.  Church,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. _  12.86 

Auto  tipped  over — contusions  and  cuts 

W.  E.  Hadlpck,,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. .  30.00 

Knocked  down"  by  auto — injured  ankle,  foot 


Everett  Studley,  Croton  Falls,  N.  Y. _ 

Auto  colhsion— contusions 

C.  H.  Wickes,  Alton,  N.  Y _ 

Thrown  from  truck — fracture  of  wrist 

E.  Rovena  Rowe,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. _ 

Auto  colhsion — contusions  of  leg 


20.00 


95.71 


30.00 


Service  Bureau  Claims  Settled 


Mrs.  Roy  Larkins,  Watertown,  N.  Y. - 

(Fay  for  goods  sold) 

Mrs.  David  Flynn,  Eagle  Bridge,  N.  Y. - 

(Refund  on  unsatisfactory  merchandise) 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Cady,  Dundee,  N.  Y. - 

(Refund  on  returned  m'erchandise) 

Miss  Ira  P.  Wood,  Walton.  N.  Y - 

(Returns  on  shipment  of  ginseng) 

Mrs.  Alfred  Braymer,  Andes,  N.  Y._ 


6.25  Mr.  Donald  Fox,  Prattsburg,  N.  Y.. 


$5183.52 


25.0( 


35.83 
21.0( 
8.57 
2.59 

(Refund  on  merchandise  ordered) 

Mrs.  C.  J.  Brizzel,  Guilford,  N.  Y. — . -  4.04 

(Refund  on  unsatisfactory  order) 

MissJlelen  Conrey,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. -  1.00 

(Deposit  on  shoe  order  returned) 

Mr.  R.  P.  Kitchin,  Granville  Summit,  Pa. —  14.00 

(Refund  on  oil  burner) 

Miss  Agnes  V.  Kurtz,  Wayland,  N.  Y. -  9.00 

(Returned  money  on  unsatisfactory  merchandise) 

Mrs.  Thos.  E.  Gillette,  Witherbee,  N.  Y. -  27.75 

(Refund  on  suit  of  clothes) 

Mr.  I.  L.  Blake,  Hannibal,  N.  Y. .  11.50 

(Returns  for  repair  work) 

Mr.  N.  R.  Hawthorne,  Fulton,  N.  Y. .  9.58 

(Returns  from  commission  merchant  for  peas) 


(Indemnities  paid  on  Are  insurance) 

Mrs.  Chester  Powell,  Niobe,  N.  Y. _  4.48 

(Refund  on  oje  glasses)  ’ 

Mr.  Aaron  Finch,  Denver,  N.  Y. _  325.6( 

(Settlement  of  milk  bill) 

Mr.  Raymond  Earls,  Middleburgh,  N.  Y. _  10.24 

(Refund  on  merchandise  'ordered) 

Mr.  George  P.  Junk,  New  Albany,  Pa. _  1.35 

(Refund  on  strawberry  plants) 

Mr.  Charles  Roberts,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. .  15.00 

(Refund  on  dog) 

Mr.  J.  C.  Blair,  Port  Reading,  N.  J. _  24.00 

(Refund  on  dog) 

Mr.  Louis  E.  LeLoup,  Melrose,  N.  Y. _  1.50 

(Refund  on  plant  order) 

Mr.  W.  V.  Phillips,  Washington,  Pa. _  2.00 

(Refund  on  plant  orders) 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Griffin,  Newcomb,  N.  Y. . .  1.(0 

(Refund  on  unsatisfactory  merchandise) 

Mr.  L.  A.  Lehmann,  Helvetia,  W  Va. _  1.00 

(Refund  on  unsatisfactory  merchandise) 


$562.48 


General  Claims  Where  There  is  No  Money  Involved 


Mrs.  W.  A.  Sheldon,  Tunkhannock,  Pa. 

(Balance  of  merchandise  order  filled) 

Mr.  Harold  Kerr,  Bliss,  N.  Y. 

(Tractor  repaired  satisfactorily) 

Miss  Irene  Purkiss,  Lock  Haven,  Pa. 

(Balance  of  merchandise  order  filled) 


Mrs.  M.  Jong,  North  Java,  N.  Y. 

(Subscription  complaint  adjusted) 

Mr.  A.  K.  Fenosh,  Drifting,  Pa. 

(Live  stock  order  filled) 

Mr.  DeForest  Robinson,  Northvilie,  N.  Y. 

(Merchandise  order  filled) 


Total  Paid  to  Subscribers  $5746.00 


Fr 


RMBSS 

c/^Occe^ 

to  Bermuda 

Sailings  twice  weekiy  on  the  new 
20,000  ton  motorship  “BERMUDA” 
and  the  famous  S.  S.  “FORT 
VICTORiA”. 

HOTEL  BERMUDiANA 
(opens  Dec.  20) 

ST.  GEORGE  HOTEL 
Centers  of  sociai  and  sport  activities. 

West  Indies 

12-DAY  CRUISES — Commencing  Dee. 
8  to  Cuba,  Haiti,  Jamaica,  S.  S. 
“Fort  St.  George.”  Round  Trip 
$I2G  up. 

21.23-DAY  CRUISES— E  X  o  I  u  s  i  v  a 
Itinerary  to  10  Charming  Islands. 
S.  S.  “Nova  Scotia” — S.  S.  “Do¬ 
minica.”  Round  Trip  (175  and  up. 

Eiumwisss 

(J^e^muda^Mne. 

34  Whitehall  St.  565  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y. 
or  any  Authorized  Agent 


SAVE  20  to  60%  ^ 

A  truly  great  power  plant  in  one  small  package. 
Equal  in  capacity  to  any  double  unit  milker  made. 
Easily  portable — mounted  on  rubber  wheels.  Has  handy 
foot  or  hand  starter.  Famous  Fords  Milker  quality 
throughout.  Thousands  in  successful  use,  many  on 
prize  herds. 

Send  for  booklet  No.  48  for  complete  description 
Distributers  Wanted — Fine  opportunity  for  mer¬ 
chants  and  farmers.  Ask  for  details. 

MYERS-SHERMAN  COMPANY 
213  N.  Oesplaines  Street,  Chicago.  Ill. 


Complete 

(East  of 
Rockies) 


TmisMlhr 

m  ‘'JUNIOR'*  ENGINE  PORTABLE  m 


Complete  Outfits—  w 
Log  Saws,  Portable  T 
Rigs— Buzz  Saws. 

Everything  you  need  for  working  in  timber. 
These  Power  Saws  will  earn  you  hundreda 
of  dollars  every  year.  Save  money  and  labor. 

IVITTE  ENGINE  WORKS  3> 

7808  Oakland  Ave.,  KANSAS  CITY.  MO; 
7808  Empire  BuUdlng,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Write  Today  For  BigNew Book  JPREE 


Remove  Soft  Swellings 


with  Absorbine.  It  is  remarkably 
effective  but  does  not  blister  nor 
remove  the  hair.  You  can  wofk 
the  horse  at  the  same  time.  S2.50 
at  druggists,  or  postpaid. 
Write  for  horse  book  4-B  free. 

A 

A  ui^rwriies:**ViKd  one  tiOTsewitb  sweO* 
iag  OQ  both  biod  leg»«  Ooe  bottlo 
Absorbixie  cleaoed  tbetna£  BoneiMftr 
going  toand  and  welL** 


absorbine 


lW:2z.YqUNGJnm579  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass:| 


TRAP 

TAGS 

with 

wire. 


Copper  or  aluminum.  Your  name  and  address  stamped 
in  each  tag.  Frices:  20  tags,  50c:  45  tag.s.  Sl.OO; 
100  tags,  $2.00,  postpaid.  Order  NOW — don’t  wait. 

BIVINS,  Printer,  Box  501  Summit,  New  York 


r 


ia««  A«i 


702 


For  homes  with  electric- 
ity,  the  Maytag  is  avail¬ 
able  with  electric  motor. 


Good  Hou«ekeepmf 


MAYTAG 


Saves 

aearfy 


FREE 

Farm 

Washings 

The  Maytag  must  make 
good  every  claim  before  yoii 
deeide  to  keep  it .  Any  Ma^ag 
dealer  will  bring  one  for  a  free 
trial  washing  in  your  own 
home  without  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion.  Write  or  telephone  the 
nearest  Ma3rtag  dealer  today. 
Test  the  Maytag,  compare  it, 
wash  with  it.  Count  its  many 
advantages.  See  how  smoothly 
and  quietly  it  runs.  All  gears 
are  precision-cut  steel  and  en¬ 
closed. 


o 


N  THOUSANDS  of  farms,  with  or  without  electri¬ 
city  the  Maytag  has  changed  the  long,  tedious 
washday  to  a  pleasant  hour  or  two,  saving  valuable 
time  every  week  that  the  farm  wife  can  spend  in  many 
profitable  ways. 

Work  clothes  soiled  by  machinery  grease  are  washed 
clean  in  the  Maytag  without  hand-rubbing,  yet  delicate 
garments  are  washed  hand-carefully.  The  remarkable 
speed  and  thoroughness  are  due  to  the  cast-aluminum, 
heat-retaining  tub  and  Gyrafoam  action — features  origi¬ 
nated  by  The  Maytag  Company. 

The  Maytag  tub  contains  36  pounds  of  pure  aluminum 
— the  most  expensive,  practical,  sturdy  washer  tub  built, 
yet  it  costs  you  no  more  because  The  Maytag  Company 
has  its  own  aluminum  foundry  and  enjoys  the  economies 
of  the  world’s  largest  washer  production. 

The  Maytag  Company  originated  the  Roller  Water 
Remover — a  vast  improvement  over  the  old-type  wringer. 
Both  rolls  are  oversize,  but  the  upper  roll  is  flexible  and  the 
lower  roll  is  hard.  The  springy  top  roll  folds  itself  about 
the  lumps  and  seams  in  the  clothes,  squeezes  everything 
evenly  dry  and  spares  the  buttons. 

There  are  a  score  of  other  important  Maytag  advan¬ 
tages.  Perfection  in  every  part  is  assured  by  544  direct 
inspections  on  each  washer  during  its  journey  from  the 
raw  material  to  finished  product.  The  Maytag  is  a  life¬ 
time  investment.  Why  accept  anything  less  than  the 
washer  that  enjoys  world  leadership. 


Powered  with 
Gasoline 
or  Electricity 

The  Maytag  Gasoline  Multi-M©t®r  is 
the  only  gasoline  engine  built  especially 
for  a  washer  by  a  washer  company,  and 
the  demand  has  made  The  Maytag  Com¬ 
pany  the  world’s  largest  manufacturers  of 
gasoline  engines  of  this  size  and  type. 


Deferred  Payments 
You^ll  Never 
Miss 


Hours  designated  are  Standard 
Time  at  the  stations  named. 


THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY, 

Newton,  Iowa 

Founded  1893 


Eastern  Branch:  851  No.  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Maytag  Company.,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  Canada 
Hot  Point  Electric  Appliance  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  England 
Maytag  Company  of  Australia — Sidney — Melbourne 
John  Chambers  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Wellington — Auckland,  N.  Z, 


Maytag  Radio  Programs 

KOKA,  Pittsburgh,  Tues.,  Wed., 
10:00  P.M.  WCCO,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Fri.,  8:30  P.M.  KEX, 
Portland,  Ore.,  Tues.,  8:30  P.M. 
WBAP,  Forth  Worth,  Mon.,  8:30 
P.M.  WBZA,  Boston,  Spring- - 
field,  Fri.,  7:30  P.M.  CFCA, 
Toronto.  Can.,  Tues.,  7:30  P.M. 

,  Chicago,  Tues.,  Wed.,  Thurs.,  Fri., 
9:00  P.M.  KNX,  Los  Angeles,  Wed., 
P.M.  KFRC,  San  Francisco,  Tues., 
7:00  P.M.  KMOX,  St.  Louis,  Tues..  Thurs.. 
Sat..  10:55  A.M.  KLS,  Salt  Lake,  Mon., 
9:30  P.M.  KLZ,  Denver,  Thurs:,  9:96  P.M. 


Sat., 


7:00 


The  first  Maytag  Gasoline  Multi-Motor 
was  built  fifteen  years  ago.  It  is  a  modern, 
high-grade  engine  in  every  respect.  It  gives 
the  same  smooth,  steady  flow  of  power  as 
an  electric  motor.  A  woman  can  start  it 
by  a  step  on  the  pedal.  There  are  no  belts 
to  line  up — it  is  in-built  and  is  interchange¬ 
able  with  the  electric  motor  by  removing 
only  four  bolts. 

The  Maytag  Gasoline  Multi-Motor  has 
Bosch  high  -  tension  magneto  and  speed 
governor.  High-grade  bronze  bearings  are 
used  throughout.  The  carburetor  has  but 
one  simple  adjustment  and  it  is  flood-proof. 
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We  Emulate  Our  Forefathers  by  “Breaking  Up  a  F oiler” 


IT  must  have  been  an  Irishman  with  a  rare 
genius  for  making  bulls  who  first  evolved 
the  definition:  “Virgin  soil  is  soil  where 
the  hand  of  man  has  never  placed  its  foot.” 
As  a  boy  I  grew  up  with  a  very  romantic 
faith  in  the  wonderful  productivity  of  virgin 
soil — principally  I  think  because  I  had  but 
very  little  opportunity  to  work  with  it.  My 
faith  was  inherited  from  my 
father  who  cherished  the  be¬ 
lief  that  whatever  else  might 
have  been  the  difficulties  of 
the  pioneer,  he  was  at  least 
spared  all  troubles  of  de¬ 
ficient  fertility,  weeds,  in¬ 
sects  or  plant  diseases. 

Now  it  happens  that  my 
father  (born  in  1835)  had 
also  scant  experience  with 
Jared  Van  Wagencn,  Jr.  virgin  soil.  When  great 
grandfather  settled  here  in 
1800  this  was  already  an  old  and  established 
community  and  he  paid  $30.00  per  acre  for 
some  of  his  land.  In  my  father’s  earliest 
recollection  the  farm  was  not  greatly  different 
from  today  so  far  as  the  area  of  cleared  land 
was  concerned.  Even  before  his  time  about 
all  the  land  that  was  not  too  steep  had  been 
brought  under  the  plow  and 
the  pasture  had  been  pushed 
far  up  against  the  steep  high 
hill  which  in  our  farm 
speech  has  always  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  “The  Moun¬ 
tain.”  Thus  it  was  that  my 
father  knew  about  clearing 
land  only  by  tradition  be¬ 
cause  he  was  at  least  one 
and  perhaps  two  generations 
later  than  the  real  pioneers 
of  northern  Schoharie  Coun¬ 
ty.  Nevertheless  when  I 
was  a  small  boy  following 
him  over  the  fields  he  often 
rehearsed  to  me  his  under¬ 
standing  of  how  the  farm 
was  cleared. 

The  pioneer  went  into  the 
woods  with  his  keen  axe  and 
systematically  cut  down 
every  thing  .  I  say  “with  his 
keen  axe”  because,  unless  T 
am  mistaken,  the  cross-cut 
saw  did  not  come  into  gen¬ 
eral  use  on  our  farms  until 
say  75  years  ago.  We  had 
a  race  of  old  time  choppers 


By  JARED  VAN  WAGENEN,  Jr. 

who  were  not  afraid  to  step  up  to  a  three  foot 
maple  and  let  it  down  with  the  axe  but  I  con¬ 
fess  that  these  mighty  men  seem  to  have  left 
no  descendants.  Even  after  the  coming  of 
the  cross-cut  saw  some  of  these  older  men  af¬ 
fected  to  despise  it  as  the  tool  of  greenhorns 
and  botchers. 

If  the  trees  could  be  cut  down  while  in  leaf 
it  was  easier  “to  get  a  good  burn”  than  if  they 
were  bare.  After  lying  crisscrossed  as  they 
fall  for  some  months,  the  slashing  was  fired 
some  bright,  dry,  breezy  day  and  the  flames 
swept  over  it  consuming  the  trash,  underbrush 
and  smaller  branches  but  leaving  behind  the 
blackened  skeletons  of  the  trees.  Then  came 
the  task  of  lopping  the  big  limbs  and  cutting 
the  trunks  into  lengths  that  could  be  handled. 
These  were  then  “snaked”  together  by  teams, 
usually  oxen.  To  make  these  naked,  half-dry 
logs  burn  it  was  necessary  to  roll  them  up  into 
heaps  with  a  mixture  of  brush  and  limbs.  This 
was  a  job  requiring  abundance  of  husky  man¬ 
power  and  so  it  was  that  the  pioneer  made  a 
“bee”  and  bade  his  neighbors  to  a  “log-roll¬ 
ing.”  Thus  we  still  have  the  political  phrase 
“log-rolling”  meaning  a  united  effort  to 


— Photo,  courtesy,  N.  Y,  S.  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture, 
“Some  of  the  stumps  are  so  rotten  that  we  can  plow  right  through 
yield  to  no  persuasion  except  dynamite.’* 


achieve  a  common  purpose  with  the  added  im¬ 
plication  that  this  purpose  is  of  unworthy 
character — a  meaning  that  did  not  at  all  exist 
in  the  original  use  of  the  word.  In  those 
times  there  was  never  a  day  of  good  weather 
but  that  in  some  quarter  the  sky  was  darkened 
by  the  smoke  of  burning  “follers.”  On  the 
most  advanced  battle-front  line  of  settlement 
everything  was  burned  and  untold  quantities 
of  the  finest  timber  that  ever  grew  went  up 
in  the  swirling  flames  of  these  great  log  heaps. 
A  little  later  when  there  began  to  be  some  de¬ 
mand  for  lumber,  although  at  a  wonderfully 
low  price,  some  especially  choice  timber  would 
be  sorted  out  from  the  log  heaps.  This  was 
especially  true  of  the  butt  logs  of  pine  which 
were  drawn  to  one  of  the  rude  water-power 
saw  mills  which  at  that  period  dotted  the  state 
in  great  numbers — more  than  7400  of  them  in 
1845.  These  early  mills  were  of  the  most 
primitive  description.  A  wooden  “undershot” 
or  “flutter”  wheel  was  connected  by  a  crank 
to  an  “up-and-down”  or  “sash”  saw.  There 
was  literally  not  a  belt  or  gear  in  the  whole 
contrivance  and  very  little  iron  except  in  the 
saw  blade.  On  such  mills  was  sawed  the  lum¬ 
ber  for  the  earliest  frame  buildings  in  our  state. 

It  is  now  almost  exactly  an  hundred  years 
ago  that  the  tanning  industry 
in  southern  Schoharie  and 
Greene  counties  was  in  full 
swing  and  splendid  stands  of 
virgin  hemlock  were  being 
cut  for  the  bark  alone  with 
never  a  pretense  of  making 
any  use  of  the  white  peeled 
trunks.  Much  of  this  land 
was  later  burned  over  aii'l 
brought  under  cultivation 
but  in  other  cases  the  hunter 
of  fifty  years  later  walked 
around  or  clambered  over 
the  breast-high,  still  unrotted 
t  r  u  n  k  s.  That  was  the 
day  when  as  yet  the  voice  of 
the  conservationist  was  not 
heard  in  the  land.  I  have 
no  faint  note  of  criticism  of 
our  forefathers  because  they 
“ruthlessly  destroyed  the 
forests.”  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  to  them,  trees  seemed 
their  worst  enemy  because 
they  stood  between  them  and 
smooth  fields  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  they  esteemed 
{Continued  on  Page  7) 


Farmingdale,  Long  Island 
them — others  will 
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A  single  step  of  this 

Goodrich  Giant 

measures  months  of  rugged  wear 


This  sturdy  Norka  comes 
in  black  with  white  or 
brown  sole.  Unrivaled  for 
heavy  wear. 


These  strong,  comfortable 
all-rubber  overshoes  come 
in  all  sizes  with  4,  5  or 
6  buckles. 


A  favorite  with 
farmers  —  this 
brown  Goodrich 
boot  with  white 
sole.  Sizes,  boys’  to 
men’s.  All  lengths^ 
knee  to  hip. 


RUBBER.  FOOTWEAR  FOR  EVERY  MEMBER  OF  THE  FAMrLY 


Pound  .  .  .  scrape  .  .  .  stretch  o  .  ^  bend!  In  a  few 
minutes,  a  battery  of  machines  at  our  factory  tests 
the  wearing  power  of  the  rubber  that  goes  into 
our  boots  and  overshoes  more  than  you  could  in 
many  months. 


ABIT  of  the  rubber  that  goes 
into  the  sole  and  heel  is 
slipped  into  one  of  these  machines. 
At  high  speed,  it’s  rubbed  more 
in  a  couple  of  hours  than  you 
would  rub  it  in  a  year  of  use. 

A  piece  of  rubber  such  as  goes 
into  the  uppers  is  tested  in  another 
machine  to  make  sure  it’s  both 
elastic  and  strong.  In  a  few  sec¬ 
onds,  it’s  given  harder  pulling 
than  you  would  give  it  in  months 
of  wear. 

Twist — bend — twist,  again  and 
again!  A  section  of  the  rubber 
that’s  used  over  the  instep  and  at 
the  toe  is  put  in  a  third  machine. 
The  machine  strains  it  far  more  in 
an  hour  than  you  would  in  a  year. 

These  tests  are  truly  astonish¬ 
ing.  It’s  as  if  a  ‘‘giant  farmer” 


put  on  a  pair  of  Goodrich  boots 
and — like  the  giant  who  walked 
seven  leagues  at  a  step — strode 
through  a  whole  year’s  wear  in  a 
single  afternoon. 

f 

These  tests  assure  you  of  good 
value  when  you  buy  Goodrich 
footwear.  Look  for  the  name 
Goodrich.  It  is  plainly  stamped 
on  all  our  boots,  overshoes  and 
rubbers — the  honor  mark  of  a  great 
company. 

From  sturdy  boots,  overshoes  and 
work-rubbers  for  men  and  boys  to 
dainty  stylish  Zippers  and  rubbers 
for  women  and  girls,  the  Goodrich 
line  of  tested  rubber  footwear 
meets  the  needs  of  every  member 
of  your  family.  The  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio. 
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Quality  Milk  Must  Be  Paid  For 

t 

The  Future  of  the  Dairy  Industry  as  Viewed  by  a  Doctor 


jBditor^S  A'OTE:  This  week  we  are  giving  you  the 
opinio?i  of  two  additional  authorities  on  “The  future 
of  the  dairy  industry^  This  completes  the  series 
started  in  the  November  10th  issue  and  continued 
in  the  November  17th  issue.  We  believe  that  never 
before  have  the  opinions  of  such  an  array  of  au¬ 
thorities  been  given,  in  one  series,  to  the  readers  of 
any  farm  paper.  Dr.  Hamis  was  formerly  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Health  of  New  York  City  and  is  well 
known  and  liked  by  dairy  farmers  for  his  fine  atti¬ 
tude  toward  producers. 

YOU  have  invited  an  expression  of  opinion 
whth  respect  to  a  number  of  questions  relating 
to  the  dairy  industry.  In  answering  some  of 
your  questions  I  can  approach  them  only  from 


By  LOUIS  I.  HARRIS, 

Director,  Public  Health  Service,  National  Dairy 
Products  Corporation 

the  point  of  view  of  their  bearing  upon  public 
health. 

Your  letter  alludes  to  the  statement  that  the 
consumption  of  dairy  products  in  the  .United 
States  is  now  only  two  days  ahead  of  the  pro¬ 
duction,  and  that  a  slowing  up  of  consumption 
would  result  in  a  heavy  surplus.  I  do  not  think 
that  this  is  to  be  feared,  nor  does  it  apply  to  all 
dairy  products.  For  example — the  consumption 
of  butter,  cheese,  and  even  of 
cream,  is  certainly  much  rnore 
than  two  days  ahead  of  produc¬ 
tion.  From  a  public  health  view¬ 
point  it  is  necessary  that  there  be 
as  short  an  interval  as  possible 
between  the  production  and  the 
consumption  of  Iluid  milk,  cream 
and  even  of  ice  cream.  The  fact 
that  there  is  such  a  short  interval 
at  the  present  time  is  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  a  sound  situation  from 
the  stand-point  of  public  health. 

I  can  see  no  sound  reason  for 
anticipating  a  slowing  up  of  the 
consumption  of  milk  products. 
Scientists,  and  public  health  of¬ 
ficers  in  particular,  have  on  the 
one  hand  been  hammering  avva}-" 
at  the  dairy  industry  for  the  past 
generation  to  bring  sanitary 
standards  up  to  the  highest  pos¬ 
sible  level.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  fast  as  such  scientists  and 


public  health  officials  have  found  that  the  dairy 
industry  has  complied  wdth  its  rigid  require¬ 
ments,  they  have  encouraged  the  more  extensive 
use  of  all  dairy  products  because  their  researches 


No  milk  house  is  complete  without  a  properly 
constructed  cooling  tank. 


and  studies  have  brought  to  light  a  number  of 
facts  which  were  not  known  generations  ago, 
which  facts  have  .emphasized  and  given  new 
value  to  the  various  dairy  products  on  basic  food¬ 
stuffs  in  the  dietary  of  man.  It  is  true  that  these 
rigid  requirements  have  revolutionized  dairying. 
In  progressive  communities  it  is  no  longer  per¬ 
missible  to  produce  and  distribute  milk  and  other 
dairy  products  if  they  are  so  handled  as  to  make 
them  potential  sources  of  danger. 

Many  of  us  who  dwell  in  large  cities  can  recall 
(Continued  on  Page  9) 


— Photos,  Courtesy,  Portland  Cement  Association 
Ice  is  a  necessity  in  producing  and  handling  milk  that  will  meet 
modern  health  standards. 


Our  Poultry  Inciustry— Where  Is  It  Headed  ? 

Modern  Hens  Have  L,ittle  In  Common  With  T^hose  of  'Thirty  Years  Ago 


ONE  of  my  earliest  remembrances  of  the  poul¬ 
try  business  concerns  a  remark  which  some 
one  of  the  family  invariably  made  each 
siM'ing.  It  came  as  the  days  began  to  lengtheii 
and  W'-ent  somewhat  like  this,  “Well,  several  of 
the  hens  have  combs  which  begin  to  look  red 
and  some  of  them  ought  to  be¬ 
gin  to  lay  before  long.”  At 
that  time  no  self-respecting  hen 
expected  to  lay  during 
the  cold  winter  months. 

Neither  did  her  owner 
expect  anything  from 
her.  Both  parties  con¬ 
cerned  assumed  that 
summer  was  the  proper 
time  for  eggs. 

H.  L.  CosUne  Since  that  time  the 

poultry  industry  has  seen  many  changes 
and  there  are  signs  which  indicate  that 
still  greater  changes  are  on  the  way.  In 
those  days,  whole  grain  was  considered 
good  enough  for  any  hen.  On  especial¬ 
ly  cold  days  the  pan  of  whole  corn  might 
be  warmed  for  the  night’s  feeding  in  the 
oven  of  the  kitchen  stove  or  perhaps,  if 
the  potato  crop  had  been  especially  plen¬ 
tiful,  the  flock  might  be  given  a  feed  of 
baked  potatoes  once  in  a  while.  About 
the  only  chance  for  the  ambitious  hen 
who  really  wanted  to  lay  iiv  the  winter 
was  to  select  an  owner  wdro  separated 
the  milk  and  made  butter.  Even  at  that 
time  skim  milk  had  a  reputation  as  a 
good  feed  for  hens. 

One  of  the  great  changes  that  has 
come  in  the  poultry  industry  is  along 
feeding  lines.  There  are  still  some  side- 


By  H.  L.  GOSLINE 

Associate  Editor,  American  Agriciilturist 
line  flocks  which  are  not  acquainted  with  bal¬ 
anced  rations  but  the  .feed  of  the  vast  majority 
of  hens  consists,  in  part,  of  a  mash  that  is  high 
in  protein.  Whole  grains  were  fine  when  hens 
laid  a  few  dozen  of  eggs  a  year  but  a  hen  cannot 
produce  from  150  to  300  eggs  a  year  unless  she 
is  given  the  right  raw  materials,  kluch  space  is 


— Courtesy  National  Oil  Products  Co. 
Brooding  chicks  by  the  battery  system.  This  time-saving, 
itary  method  is  made  possible  by  the  increase  in  the  knowl 
about  vitamins. 


given  in  the  papers  to  the  question  of  diet,  but 
the  hen  is  no  back  number  in  this  respect.  How¬ 
ever  she  diets,  not  to  retain  her  youthful  figure, 
but  to  maintain  her  weight  under  heavy  pro¬ 
duction. 

Housing  is  also  different  than  it  was  years  ago. 
Then,  more  often  than  not,  the  house  had  a  dirt 
floor,  few  or  no  windows  and  no  provision  for 
ventilation.  The  roosts  were  made  by  leaning 
two  poles  against  the  back  wall  and  put¬ 
ting  poles  across  them.  There  were  no 
dropping  boards  and  each  night  there 
was  a  fight  to  see  which  hens  should 
have  the  highest  roost.  One  has  only 
to  step  inside  the  average  hen  house  now 
to  realize  the  vast  improvement  that  has 
been  made  along  this  line.  These  days 
the  flock  demands  that  their  landlord 
})rovide  concrete  floors,  a  ventilation  sys¬ 
tem,  running  water  and  electric  lights. 
Serious  consideration  is  even  being  given 
to  the  idea  of  artificial  heat  for  the  hen 
house  in  order  to  prevent  a  slump  dur¬ 
ing  cold  snaps. 

Recently  another  step  has  been  made 
in  advocating  the  two  and  three-story 
poultry  house  in  which  the  hens  are 
often  confined  both  summer  and  winter. 
One  man  has  the  work  in  such  a  house 
so  well  organized  that  the  labor  is  re¬ 
duced  to  a  minimum.  In  some  cases, 
with  this  type  of  house,  the  hens  are  kept 
confined  summer  and  winter.  The  dis¬ 
ease  preddem  and  particularly  the  spread 
of  contagious  diseases  has  increased  but 
our  modern  knowledge  of  disease  con¬ 
trol  and  sanitation  offsets  this  seeming 

(Coniiniicd  on  Page  13) 
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Some  Crops  and  Prices 

CCORDING  to  a  very  recent  report  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  total 
production  of  crops  for  the  United  States 
this  year  is  about  five  per  cent  greater  than  in 
1927. 

Grain — There  is  a  corn  crop  of  2,903,000,000 
bushels,  which  is  about  five  per  cent  above  the 
total  production  for  last  year.  An  A  .A.  repre¬ 
sentative  from  the  central  west,  writes  that  the 
quality  of  corn  this  year  is  very  fine,  the  best  in 
several  years.  Wheat  farmers  produced  903,- 
865,000  bushels,  which  is  about  31,000,000 
bushels  greater  than  last  year.  Oats,  too,  are  a 
heavy  crop  and  of  high  quality.  The  result  of 
this  heavy  production  in  nearly  all  the  grain 
crops  is,  of  course,  very  low  prices  to  farmers. 
The  prices,  however,  are  being  stabilized  and 
helped  somewhat  by  heavy  grain  feeding  to  hogs, 
steers  and  dairy  cattle. 

Hay — The  hay  crop  is  not  up  to  the  heavy 
record  crop  of  last  year  and  hay  of  the  alfalfa 
and  clover  mixture  classes  is  bringing  a  fairly 
good  price  as  compared  to  recent  years.  Let  no 
one  fool  himself,  however,  into  believing  that  the 
production  of  hay,  particularly  of  timothy,  for 
the  market  will  ever  again  be  a  paying  pro¬ 
position. 

Potatoes — The  average  yield  of  potatoes  for 
the  whole  country  is  about  120  bushels  per  acre. 
The  total  crop  is  estimated  at  about  463,722,000 
bushels.  The  five  year  average  production  from 
1922  to  1926  is  394,000,000  bushels.  So  you 
will  see  that  the  market  has  a  record  breaking 
crop  on  its  hands.  Some  dealers  of  long  experi¬ 
ence  are  reported  as  confidently  storing  potatoes 
as  usual  and  counting  on  some  market  upturn  to 
show  them  a  profit.  Here’s  hoping  that  they 
are  right  and  that  the  producers  get  out  at  least 
without  too  heavy  losses. 

Apples — There  are  about  50,000,000  bushels 
more  apples  this  year  than  last.  There  is  also 
a  plentiful  supply  of  other  fruits  such  as  pears, 
grapes  and  oranges.  The  total  crop  is,  however, 
somewhat  less  than  normal.  The  average  price 
for  the  country  as  a  whole  is  about  one  dollar 
per  bushel,  which  is  about  twenty-five  per  cent 
less  than  last  year’s  price  at  this  time.  Growers 
in  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  New  England, 
however,  are  getting  prices  only  about  ten  per 
cent  below  last  year’s  returns.  In  years  past,  a 
crop  of  about  178,000,000  bushels,  such  as  we 
have  this  year,  has  brought  an-av^rage-prihe-tO"  ■ 


producers  for  the  entire  season,  according  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  at  least  twenty  per 
cent  higher  than  present  prices.  If  apple  history, 
repeats  itself,  therefore,  prices  in  general  are 
likely  to  be  higher  later  in  the  season. 

Poultry — The  number  of  hens  and  pullets  of 
laying  age  in  farm  flocks  this  fall  is  about  four 
per  cent  less  than  last  year.  The  total  number 
of  eggs  laid  is  about  three  per  cent  less.  The 
1928  turkey  crop  is  reported  four  per  cent  larger 
than  last  year  and  about  the  same  as  1926. 

Dairymen,  Watch  Your  Step 

HE  dairy  markets  are  weaker.  According 
to  The  Agricultural  Situation,  published  b}" 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  on  No¬ 
vember  1,  the  total  production  of  dairy  products, 
measured  in  fluid  milk  equivalent,  is  4%  greater 
in  September  1928,  than  in  September  last  year, 
and  the  indications  are  that  there  is  a  similar  in¬ 
crease  for  the  entire  fall  over  last  year. 

The  larger  production  is  due  to  better  weather 
and  pasture  conditions  and  also  to  the  fact  that 
all  dairymen  are  pushing  their  dairies  harder 
than  ever  before.  On  the  other  hand,  while  pro¬ 
duction  seems  to  be  increasing,  consumption  ot 
dairy  products  is  falling  off.  The  September 
trade  output  was  below  the  previous  year  for 
butter,  cheese,  condensed  and  evaporated  milk. 
In  our  Eastern  markets  there  is  a  good  demand 
during  these  short  periods  for  fluid  milk,  but  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  demand  covers 
only  a  comparatively  short  period  and  we  pre¬ 
dict  that  next  spring  will  see  a  very  troublesome 
surplus. 

We  do  not  want  to  be  an  alarmist,  but  certain¬ 
ly  there  are  many  signs  pointing  to  an  approach¬ 
ing  period  of  over-production  in  dairy  products. 
That  period  may  not  come  until  1930,  but  it  is 
surely  coming  and  the  wise  dairyman  will  be  the 
one  who  prepares  for  it.  One  of  the  surest 
signs  of  an  over-production  in  the  dairy  business 
is  the  increased  number  of  heifer  calves  that  aie 
being  raised  on  farms  at  the  present  time.  The 
high  price  of  dairy  cattle  and  the  fair  prices  for 
milk  products  have  encouraged  dairymen  to  raise 
practically  all  of  their  heifers  whether  they  give 
any  promise  of  being  any  good  or  not.  When 
this  new  stock  of  good,  bad  or  indifferent  quality 
comes  into  production,  there  is  going  to  be 
trouble. 

The  writer  has  been  called  a  fool  for  saying 
that  dairy  cattle  are  too  high.  Someone  report¬ 
ed  that  we  said  that  no  cow  was  actually  worth 
$150.  What  we  did  say  was  that  it  takes  a 
very  good  cow  to  be  worth  $150  as  a  milk  pro¬ 
ducer.  It  does.  Moreover,  it  will  take  a  mighty 
sight  better  cow  to  be  worth  that  price  in  a  year 
or  possibly  in  two  years  from  the  present  time. 


A  Farm  Paper  Printed  On  Cornstalks 

The  Prairie  Farmer  of  Illinois,  one  of  our 
partners  in  the  cooperative  group  known  as 
the  Standard  Farm  Papers,  has  just  made 
the  interesting  announcement  that  their  Decem¬ 
ber  15  issue  will  be  printed  entirely  upon  paper 
made  out  of  corn  stalks.  The  Prairie  Farmer 
is  the  oldest  farm  paper  in  America  founded  in 
1841,  one  year  before  the  beginning  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist.  The  Prairie  Farmer,  al¬ 
ways  noted  for  its  progress,  now  demonstrates 
the  use  of  paper  coming  directly  from  its  own 
prairie  corn  farms  where  its  subscribers  live. 

Everyone  knows  the  tremendous  amount  of 
wood  pulp  that  it  takes  every  year  to  make  the 
paper  on  which  all  of  America’s  publications  are 
printed.  Hundreds  of  acres  of  forests  are  de¬ 
stroyed  every  year.  What  a  God-send  it  will  be 
not  only  to  save  these  forests  but  to  make  such 
good  use  of  the  nearly  worthless  corn  stalks  in 
place  of  the  wood. 

The  Prairie  Farmer  says,  “The  total  acreage 
of  corn  in  the  United  States  is  about  one  hundred 
million  acres  every  year.  If  the  stalks  from  ten 
unillion.  .a4r€S.-caii---ba4iarvested.^d...St)ld  in .  tixiA. . 


new  industry  at  $5.00  an  acre,  it  means  fifty  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  a  year  of  new  extra  money  in  the 
Prairie  Farmer’s  territory  alone.”  A  well  known 
manufacturer  says,  “This  news  is  of  tremendous 
value  to  the  whole  nation.  It  means  that  paper 
mills  now  can  be  placed  wherever  corn  is  grown 
and  a  water  supply  is  available.” 

We  congratulate  Prairie  Farmer  upon  this 
forward  looking  step. 

Plant  When  Seed  is  Cheap 

OR  the  experienced  potato  grower,  1929 
should  be  a  good  year  to  plant.  American 
Agriculturist  advised  very  strongly  several 
times  against  over-planting  of  potatoes  in  1928. 
But  there  was  over-planting  with  a  resulting 
over-production  so  that  thousands  of  smaller  or 
marginal  growers  will  be  discouraged  and  good 
seed  potatoes  will  be  cheap.  It  is  a  fairly  good 
rule  in  farming  to  plant  when  the  other  fellovr 
is  discouraged  and  ever}’  farmer  knows  the  old 
rule  about  increasing  the  acreage  and  the  crop 
in  years  when  seed  is  cheap. 

This  year  certified  seed  is  the  cheapest  that  it 
has  been  in  a  long  time  and  certified  seed  is  the 
only  kind  that  should  be  used.  In  suggesting 
to  experienced  growers  that  they  may  increase 
their  acreage  a  little  for  next  year,  we  want  to 
say  also,  that  any  yearns  a  bad  year  for  the  man 
who  does  not  know  the  business  of  potato  grow¬ 
ing  and  is  not  equipped  properly  to  do  the  job. 


Worms  Increasing  in  Stock  and 
Poultry 

tORMS  are  very  prevalent  in  the  animals 
VV  of  this  State  and  the  sad  part  of  it  is 
the  owners  do  not  realize  it.” 

This  was  a  statement  recently  made  by  a  prom¬ 
inent  authority  in  animal  husbandry  in  New  York 
State.  Another  one  makes  practically  the  same 
statement  in  regard  to  worms  in  poultry.  Every 
sheep  farmer  knows  what  they  do  to  sheep  but 
few  farmers  realize  the  damage  that  they  do  in 
all  stock  or  that  that  damage  is  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing.  The  facts  are  that  there  is  little  stock  or 
poultry  entirely  free  from  worms.  This  means 
that  there  is  a  constant  and  tremendous  drag  on 
the  health  and  efficiency  of  nearly  all  of  our  live¬ 
stock  and  poultry  and'  that  therefore  we  have  a 
very  important  problem  on  our  hands  to  get  rid 
of  worms  in  stock  and  poultry. 

The  question  is,  how. 

In  the  old  days  when  anything  was  the  matter 
with  a  child,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  trouble 
was  diagnosed  as  “worms”,  and  the  joke  of  it  is 
this  was  usually  right.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
very  difficult,  especially  for  a  layman,  to  tell 
when  an  animal  has  worms.  They  may  have 
them  and  be  in  apparently  good  health,  and  still 
not  be  producing  well. 

So  probably  the  best  insurance  is  to  dose  all 
the  livestock  and  poultry  occasionally  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  preventative.  This  is  not  an  impractical 
thing  to  do  because  worm  remedies  are  simple, 
safe  and  inexpensive. 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

NE  of  the  reasons  why  I  do  not  mind  stand¬ 
ing  in  line  for  some  time  when  register¬ 
ing  for  election  is  the  opportunity  it  gives 
me  to  hear  the. ladies  lie  about  their  ages.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  really  blame  them,  but  it  cer¬ 
tainly  is  amusing  to  hear  some  good  woman  who 
never  will  see  fifty  again,  answer  the  election 
clerk’s  question  by  stating  that  she  is  over 
twenty-one ! 

This  reminds  me  of  the  woman  in  a  law  court 
who  when  asked  her  age,  replied,  “Thirty-five.” 

“But”  objected  the  judge,  “you  were  before 
me  two  }’ears  ago  and  you  said  then  that  your 
age  was  thirty-five.” 

“Your  honor,”  she  indignantly  replied,  “I  am 
not  the  one  who  would  say  one  .  thing  one  ^|im^ 
.aiid  JUQQllieL-thin^lat  ariotheTi  fiime'.’jubibnn ,  oJf 
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Master  Farmers  Chosen 

Twenty  New  York  State  Men  to  Receive  This  Great  Honor 


No  announcement  that  we  have  ever  made 
in  American  Agriculturist  gives  us 
more  pleasure  than  to  tell  you  the  names 
of  the  twenty  men  in  New  York  State 
who  have  been  chosen  by  the  judges  as  Master 
Farmers.  The  names  of  these  men  appear  in 
a  box  on  this  page  as  do  also  the  names  of  the 
Master  Farmer  judges  who  made  the  final  se¬ 
lections. 

The  degree  of  Master  Farmer  will  be  con¬ 
ferred  upon  these  men  with  appropriate  cere¬ 
mony  and  medals,  at  a  big  banquet  in  New  York 
City  on  the  evening  of  December  19th.  Gov¬ 
ernor-elect  Roosevelt  will  make  the  awards. 
Every  Master  Farmer  will  be  accompanied  by  his 
wife  who  will  share  in  the  honor,  for  it  is  fully 
recognized  liot  only  by  the  Master  Farmers  them¬ 
selves  but  all  others  who  know  agriculture,  that 
no  man  can  succeed  upon  the  farm  without  the 
cooperation  and  help  of  the  farm  woman.  And 
no  man  is  entitled  to  honor  as  a  farmer  who 
does  not  at  the  same  time  give  credit  for  at  least 
a  part  of  his  success  to  his  wife. 

There  will  be  gathered  at  this  banquet  some  of 
the  greatest  leaders  of  the  agricultyral  and  busi¬ 
ness  w’orld  and  without  a  doubt  it  will  be  one  of 
the  greatest  affairs  of  its  kind  in  agricultural 
circles  in  the  East  during  the  year.  Among 
those  invited  are  the  leading  officers  of  New 
York  State’s  farm  and  business  organizations, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture-,  and  agricultural 
educational  institutions.  In  addition  to  these 
agricultural  leaders,  there  will  be  many  out¬ 
standing  men  from  New  York  State’s  business 
world.  Leaders  in  agriculture  recognize  the 
great  fundamental  economic  and  social  values  of 
farming,  but  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  Master 
Farmer  project  is  to  show  the  business  world 
and  people  in  general  not  farmers  that  agricul¬ 
ture  is  what  George  Washington  called  it:  “The 
most  healthful,  most  useful  and  most  noble  em¬ 
ployment  of  man.” 

We  are  proud  of  the  men  who  have  been  se¬ 
lected  as  Master  Farmers  and  we  feel  that  every 
farmer  may  also  be  proud  of  these  men  as  fine 
representatives  of  agriculture.  We  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  they  are  the  best  farmers  in  New 
York  State  or  even  of  their  own  county.  It  is 
not  the  purpose  of  the  Master  Farmer  movement 
to  set  one  farmer  above  his  neighbors.  The 
real  purpose  is  to  honor  all  agriculture  and  all 
farmers  by  bringing  honor  to  outstanding  men 
who  have  made  good  in  the  business  not  only 
economically,  but  also  in 
their  home  life  and  as 
citizens. 

When  nominations  were 
asked  for  last  spring,  we 
received  over  two  hundred 
and  fifty  nominations  of 
men  sent  in  by  their  friends 
or  neighbors.  Each  nomi¬ 
nee  was  sent  a  very  elabor¬ 
ate  and  detailed  question¬ 
naire  or  work  sheet,  cov¬ 
ering  his  life  and  activities 
as  a  citizen  and  as  a  home¬ 
maker  and  farmer.  When 
these  work  sheets  were  re¬ 
turned  they  were  studied 
carefully  and  all  but  forty- 
five  were  eliminated.  Each 
of  these  forty-five  was  then 
visited  during  the  summer 
by  one  of  the  editors  of 
American  Agriculturist. 

Full  reports  were  made  to 
the  judges  of  the  visits 
and  these  reports,  together 
with  the  work  sheets, 
were  used  by  the  judges 
in  making  their  final  de¬ 
cisions.  Many  of  the 
j  udges  '  kneWiL tseveraij.-'  of .  *  j 
the  candidateSi*ipbrsofia)Ily.  fi- 


We  feel  that  every  man  who  was  nominated  and 
who  received  a  work  sheet  can  feel  highly  hon¬ 
ored  to  think  that  some  friend  or  friends  thought 
enough  of  him  and  of  his  business  to  classify 
him  as  a  Master  Farmer.  We  believe  that  the 
forty-five  who  were  considered  good  enough  for 
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has  been  able  to  make  good  financially.  He  must 
also  be  a  good  homemaker  and  a  fine  citizen.  It 
was  interesting  to  note  that  practically  all  the 
men  considered  for  the  honor  were  intensely  in¬ 
terested  in  the  education  of  their  children.  A 
man  and  his  wife  with  children  too  young  for 
the  judges  to  decide  whether  they  were  going 
to  be  sent  to  high  school  or  college  had  to  have 
a  lot  of  other  qualifications  to  be  considered. 

We  shall  have  much  to  say  about  this  home 
life  later.  A  man  so  much  interested  in  his  home 
and  in  his  business  as  to  have  no  time  for  his 
church  or  his  community  or  his  fellow  men  was 
not  considered  a  Master  Farmer.  A  Master 
Farmer  does  not  devote  all  of  his  time  to  public 
life.  He  may  not  be  too  strong  on  farm  organi¬ 
zations,  but  some  men  were  eliminated  because 
they  had  no  time  to  give  to  promoting  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  their  neighbors,  whether  of  the  com¬ 
munity  or  the  State. 

Economically,  the  big  thing  considered  was 
how  much  capital  did  a  man  have  too  start  with. 
How  much  more  credit  must  be  given  to  the  man 
and  his  wife  who  started  with  nothing,  than  to 
one  who  was  born  with  a  “silver  spoon  in  his 
mouth.”  Yet  the  man  with  a  good  start  was  not 
necessarily  barred  out,  but  his  other  qualifications 
had  to  be  extremely  strong  to  be  considered. 

The  lives  of  every  one  of  those  finally  chosen 
is  a  living  demonstration  that  it  is  just  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  achieve  success  of  the  right  kind,  includ¬ 
ing  a  large  amount  of’  happiness,  on  the  farm 
and  in  the  farm  home  as  it  is  in  any  other 
occupation. 


some  of  us  to  travel  hundreds  of  miles  to  visit 
should  feel  especially  honored.  No  one  can 
feel  disappointed  if  he  is  not  named  as  a  Master 
Farmer  this  first  year.  It  was  not  that  his  quali¬ 
fications  were  less,  but  that  the  qualifications  of 
the  twenty  were  more,  that  influenced  the  judges 
in  making  their  final  choice. 

We  shall  discuss  from  time  to  time  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  some  of  the  points  that  in¬ 
fluenced  the  judges.  We  will  mention  two  or 
three  now.  In  the  first  place,  farming  is  a  life 
as  well  as  a  living.  Therefore,  it  is  not  enough 
to  qualify  a  man  for  a  Master  Farmer  that  he 
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New  York  State  Master  Farmers, 

1928 

Name 

Address 

County 

Daniel  V.  Farley 

Goshen 

Orange 

Fred  N.  Smith 

Trumansburg 

Tompkins 

James  Roe  Stevenson 

Cayuga 

Cayuga 

Harry  E.  Wellman 

Kendall 

Orleans 

Earl  B.  Clark 

North  Norwich 

Chenango 

James  0.  Fyffe 

Walton 

Delaware 

Isaiah  D.  Karr 

Almond 

Allegany 

F.  S.  Wright 

Worcester 

Otsego 

Ed.  Heinaman 

Bath 

Steuben 

J.  J.  Young 

Randolph 

Cattaraugus 

Gilbert  A.  Prole 

Batavia 

Genesee 

D.  H.  Clements 

Liberty 

Sullivan 

Henry  R.  Talmage 

Riverhead 

Suffolk 

E.  E.  Boisseau 

Southold 

Suffolk 

Henry  S.  Nichols 

Curriers 

Wyoming 

Thomas  MgKeary 

Manila 

Erie 

Maurice  C.  Burritt 

Hilton 

Monroe 

John  Fallon 

Constable 

Franklin 

Julius  Gordon 

Lawyersville 

Schoharie 

Fred  DuBois 

New  Paltz 

Ulster 

Little  Farming  Along  Eastern 
National  Highways 

HOSE  of  you  who  have  traveled  the  great 
national  highways  through  the  East  have  no 
doubt  noticed  how  little  real  farming  there 
is  situated  on  these  great  trunk  lines.  There  are 
many  exceptions  of  course  and  many  fine  farms 
are  to  be  found  on  the  big  through  highways,  but 
it  is  true  that  a  city  man  riding  on  alrnost  any 
one  of  them  would  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  was  no  great  amount  of  agriculture  here 
in  the  East  as  compared  with  many  other  sections 
of  the  country.  The  scenery  along  these  roads 
is  beautiful— probably  the  most  so  of  almost  any 
other  section  of  the  world,  with  the  possible  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  but  it  takes 

something  besides  good  sce¬ 
nery  to  make  good  farming. 

Take  the  Liberty  High¬ 
way,  or  Route  No.  17,  for 
example,  and  ride  on  it 
from  New  York  to  Bing¬ 
hamton.  It  passes  through 
some  fine  farm  country  in 
Orange  County,  but  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  way  it 
is  bordered  by  mountains 
and  waste  land  of  little  val¬ 
ue  to  agriculture.  These 
statements  are  true  also  for 
a  great  many  miles  of  the 
Susquehanna  Trail,  the  Al¬ 
bany  Post  Road  from  New 
York  to  Albany,  and  even 
the  great  highway  from  Al¬ 
bany  westward  through  the 
central  part  of  the  State 
have  comparatively  little 
farm  land  typical  of  the 
best  farms  of  the  East.  We 
repeat  that  there  are  many 
fine  exceptions,  but  it  is 
rather  unfortunate  that 
these  roads  which  are  trav¬ 
eled  the  most  by  visitors 
tdl  so  little  of  the  story  of 
the  large  farming  possibili- 
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Santa  Claus  demands  added  service 
of  New  York  Central  Men 


The  Christmas  holidays  are  rush  days  for  the  thousands 
of  New  York  Central  men  who  will  be  busy  at  their 
posts  while  the  world  makes  merry. 

Increased  travel  and  the  heavy  movement  of  goods  and 
gifts  place  added  responsibilities  on  their  shoulders.  On 
trains  that  are  re-uniting  families  for  the  Christmas  feast, 
and  in  busy  ticket  offices,  in  yards  and  signal  towers,  and 
out  along  the  right  of  way,  every  New  York  Central  man  is 
alert  to  his  duty. 

It  is  a  railroad  tradition  that  service  never  stops.  Trains 
must  be  kept  moving.  Pride  in  their  railroad  and  pride  in 
their  work  spur  New  York  Central  men  every 
day  of  the  year  to  the  kind  of  team-work  that  main¬ 
tains  New  York  Central’s  high  standards  of  service. 

New  York  Central  Lines 

Boston  &  Albany — Michigan  Central — Big  Four — Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 
and  the  New  York  Central  and  Subsidiary  Lines 

Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 
New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  68  East  Gay  St,,  Columbus, Ohio 

la.  Salle  St.  Station,  Chicago,  Ill.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 

466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  902  Majestic  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


TWO  years  of  investigation  have  disclosed  the  most  amazing  facts 
about  spray  coverage.  Our  new  booklet,  “The  Truth  About  Spray* 
ing  Costs”,  will  give  you  these  facts  and  show  you  how  you  can  apply 

Scalecide  in  half  the  time  required  to  spray  ^ 

with  either  oil  emulsion  or  lime.sulfur.  | 

Write  for  this  new  booklet  today— it’s  free.  _ yyyf  cS^LETi 
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Ottawa  Log  Saw 
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I  PUTS  TH§S 

OTTAWA 

'  rowofuc  fOR  voo 

A  Wood  !a  valuable.  Saw  15  to 

I  •  20  cords  a  day.  Does  more 

\tban  10  men.  Ottawa  easily  operated  by  man  or  boy, 
Falla  trees  — saws  limbs,  use  4-ho.  engine  for  other 

30  DAYS  TRIAL.  Write  today  for  FREE  book.  Shipped 
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from  factory  or  nearest  of  10  branch  booses. 
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When  writing  Advertisers 

Mention  American  Agriculturist 


For  farm  garden  and  orchard. 
Si?es  for  1  to  8  horses  and 
for  every  kind  of  tractor.  Also 
special  disk  plows  for  new 
land,  orchards  etc.  Write  for 
Illustrated  FREE  BOOK 
"The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage" 
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A.Als  Western  New  York^ 

Farm  and  Home  Talk  ^ 


Cabbage  Prices  Are  Better 


above  normal. 


WESTERN  New 
York  has  had 
another  fine  week  in  which  to  finish 
up  the  season’s  work.  After  one  day 
of  cold  rain  the  temperature  rose  to 
Most  farmers  have 
made  the  best  of  it 
to  finish  picking  up 
drop  apples,  to  har¬ 
vest  the  last  of  the 
cabbage  and  to  start 
•  some  fall  plowing. 
Apples  and  cabbage 
are  now  practically 
all  out  of  the  fields 
and  orchards  and  a 
good  amount  of  fall 
plowing  has  been 
done.  The  week 
finished  up  with  an- 
M.  C.  Barritt  other  light  rain. 
The  rush  to  get  the  drop  and  cull 
apples  to  the  dry  houses  and  cider 
mills  before  the  freeze-up  has  pulled 
the  price  of  these  apples  down  first  to 
seventy-five  and  sixty-five  cents  a  hun¬ 
dred  weight  and  later  even  as  low  as 
forty  cents.  The  dried  apple  market 
has  also  taken  a  decided  drop.  Grow¬ 
ers  who  made  early  sales  of  their  culls 
and  drops  at  the  high  point  were  for¬ 
tunate.  A  considerable  amount  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  cull  stock  bought  at  prices  con¬ 
siderably  below  those  prevailing  in 
western  New  York  has  been  brought 
in  to  “average  down”  as  the  buyers 
say,  the  high  cost  of  the  stocks  ac¬ 
quired  here. 

The  cabbage  market  which  has  been 
down  for  three  weeks  or  more,  mainly 
as  a  result  of  too  heavy  loading  dur¬ 
ing  that  period,  has  come  back  as  ex¬ 
pected  with  the  reduction  of  loading 
directly  from  the  fields.  From  the 
high  point  of  thirty-five  dollars  in  early 
October  small  to  medium  Danish  cab¬ 
bage  fell  toward  twenty  dollars  in  early 
November.  By  mid-November  it  was 
back  again  to  thirty  dollars  and  still 
going  up.  The  turn  came  when  Wis¬ 
consin  finished  its  harvest  and  New 
York  loadings  fell  from  the  high  av¬ 
erage  of  around  one  hundred  cars  to 
less  than  fifty  cars  per  day.  With  the 
higher  price,  loadings  have  risen  again 
to  ninety  cars  daily  and  the  probability 
is  that  there  will  be  another  check  in 
the  market  until  the  freeze-up  when  I 
look  for  the  highest  price  of  cabbage 
so  far  this  season. 

The  New  York  crop  estimate  of 
Danish  cabbage  has  been  revised  down- 
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ward  to  143,800 
tons  which  is  45 
per  cent  less  than  last  year.  The  total 
crop  of  the  late  cabbage  states  is  now 
put  at  253,000  tons  or  33  per  cent  less 
than  in  1927.  Deducting  shipments 
made  to  November  10  there  were  ap¬ 
parently  about  7,000  cars  less  cabbage 
to  be  shipped  from  northern  producing 
sections  than  on  the  same  date  in  1927, 
or  approximately  16,000  instead  of 
23,000  cars. 

We  are  all  hoping  for  moderate  open 
weather  at  least  until  Thanksgiving 
for  there  remains  all  the  clean  up  work, 
the  ditching  out  of  fields,  the  putting 
away  of  tools,  the  final  preparations 
for  winter  which  must  be  done  together  ' 
with  a  lot  of  fall  plowing  which  we 
would  like  to  do.  These  are  a  very 
necessary  part  of  the  season’s  work 
and  always  an  enjoyable  one  to  me. 
With  them  well  done  there  comes  a 
comfortable  sense  of  snugness  and 
readiness  for  the  worst  that  winter 
rftay  bring. 

The  Country  is  the  Place  for 
Families 

Some  rather  striking  figures  em¬ 
phasizing  the  importance  of  the  coxm- 
try  as  the  “place  of  families  and  fam¬ 
ily  life”  have  recently  been  given  out 
by  Dr.  Galpin  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  “Persons  between  20 
and  54  years  of  age”  he  said,  “consti¬ 
tute  53.4  per  cent  of  the  population  of 
cities,  46.1  per  cent  of  villages  and  40.9 
per  cent  on  farms.  .  ,  .  Children  up 
to  19  years  of  age  constitute  35.8  per 
cent  of  the  population  in  cities,  41.4 
per  cent  in  villages  and  on  farms  48.9 
per  cent.  The  farm  is  the  habitat  of 
a  family— a  child  rearing  family.  The 
city  deals  with  inert  materials  in  large 
measure,  the  country  with  life  and  live 
things.”  Dr.  Galpin  concludes  “In  the 
city  the  bachelor  and  maid  work,  hope 
and  suffer  for  themselves.  The  farm 
father  and  mother  live  in  the  unfolding 
lives  of  their  children.  The  farm  has 
its  satisfactions  in  nature  and  in  chil¬ 
dren.  And  the  life  of  the  farm,  moti¬ 
vated  in  its  work  by  the  ffiture  of  its 
children,  is  shaped  up  in  its  days  and 
nights  by  the  inspiring  presence  of 
children.  The  farm  and  its  horizon  is 
a  children’s  world.  The  city  is  an 
adult’s  world.” 

Dr.  Galpin  has  here  put  into  simple 
effective  words  the  reasons  why  many 
(Continued  on  Page  12) 


A  model  roadside  stand  as  exhibited  by  the  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  the  Eastern  States^  Exposition  recently.  ‘  ' 
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him  who  cut  down  a  tree  as  a ''public 
benefactor.  Not  until  within  a  gen¬ 
eration  have  we  heard  that  our  forest 
reserves  were  not  inexhaustible.  Even 
now  the  movement  toward  reforesta¬ 
tion  represents  the  appeal  of  a  few  in¬ 
dividuals  rather  than  a  genuine  con¬ 
viction. 

❖ 

October  at  its  best  is  to  me  the  most 
glorious  month  of  the  year  and  surely 
there  was  never  an  October  which  gave 
us  more  balmy  days  and  flaming  wood¬ 
lands  and  brilliant  skies  than  the  one 
which  is  just  passing  and  during  this 
wonderful  weather  we  at  Hillside  Farm 
have  been  engaged  upon  a  most  un¬ 
usual  and  indeed  almost  forgotten 
work.  Once  more  we  have  been 
“breaking  up  a  foller.” 

I  have  said  that  for  a  century  or 
more  this  farm  has.  known  very  little 
expanion  of  our  cleared  land.  About 
all  the  land  that  was  reasonably  till¬ 
able  had  been  cleared  together  with 
considerable  that  might  better  have  re¬ 
mained  in  forests,  although  I  may  say 
in  passing  that  in  this  immediate  lo¬ 
cality  many  of  the  fields  which  have 
been  pushed  far  up  against  our  steep 
hills  furnish  excellent  pasture — much 
better  than  the  hills  of  many  parts  of 
our  state. 

Originally  a  Sugar  Bush 

But  all  those  years  there  was  left  a 
little  island  of  woodland.  I  call  it  an 
“island”  because  it  was  just  an  isolated 
patch  surrounded  on  every  side  by  old 
cleared  fields.  I  have  always  won¬ 
dered  how  it  came  to  be  left  because 
it  was  close  to  the  buildings  and  oc¬ 
cupied  gently  rolling  ground  that  was 
far  more  desirable  than  much  that  had 
been  cleared.  I  imagine  the  main  rea¬ 
son  was  the  idea  of  having  a  sugar 
bush  close  by  the  house.  In  my  earl¬ 
iest  boyhood  it  was  unpastured.  We 
always  spoke  of  it  as  “The  Grove”  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  particularly 
dense  underbrush  with  many  big  maple, 
bass  wood,  some  beech  and  a  few  very 
large  hemlock.  Some  thirty  years  ago 
we  began  to  cut  it  freely  taking  every 
thing  except  the  maple  with  the  idea 
that  some  day  we  might  make  it  a  real 
sugar  bush.  Later  we  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  a  man  does  not  want 
to  fuss  with  boiling  sap — surely  not 
unless  he  has  a  good  sized  bush  with 
the  best  of  modern  equipment.  Such 
surveys  as  have  been  made  in  our  state 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  labor  invested 
in  making  maple  sugar  is  ordinarily 
pretty  poorly  paid.  About  the  best 
that  can  be  said  for  the  industry  is  that 
it  enables  the  farmer  to  have  a  definite 
job  and  to  earn  some  money  just  at  a 
time  of  year  when  he  might  otherwise 
find  it  difficult  to  be  profitably  em¬ 
ployed. 

It  is  now  three  or  four  years  since 
the  last  of  the  big  maple  and  some 
young  oak  and  hickory  were  cut. 
Meanwhile  the  land  has  been  pastured 
by  calves  and  hogs  which  fortunately 
has  kept  down  all  underbrush  except 
the  fearfully  thorny  wild  rose  and  the 
little  dog-wood  which  with  us  is  always 
called  “red-willow.”  I  notice  that  this 
shrub  survives  pasturing  which  will 
keep  down  all  other  underbrush  and  I 
assume  that  it  must  be  specially  unpal¬ 
atable. 

At  It  With  “Hammer  and  Tongs” 

A  few  weeks  ago  my  son  and  I 
looked  this  land  over  and  concluded 
that  the  time  had  come  when  it  should 
be  brought  under  the  plow  and  made 
a  part  of  the  regular  farm  rotation. 
It  is  good  land — good  enough  so  that 
right  beside  it  we  grow  alfalfa  very 
readily  and  on  this  type  of  soil  we 
sometimes  get  forty  or  more  bushels 
of  wheat  per  acre.  Even  our  most  ard¬ 
ent  foresters  hardly  dare  to  assert  that 
trees  can  profitably  occupy  high  class 
agricultural  land. 

We  tackled  the  job  at  a  most  fortu¬ 
nate  time  because  it  has  been  almost 
too  dry  to  plow  well  but  just  ideal 
weather  for  this  work.  Nobody  wants 
to  roll  out  stone  and  grub  stumps  when 
everything  is  wet  and  slippery. 

So  we  are  at  it  “hammer  and  tongs” 
— which  in  this  case  means  pick,  shovel, 
ax,  mattock,  crow  bars,  long  wooden 


pry,  stone-boat,  wagons,  long,  stout 
log  chains,  tractor  and  dynamite — I  am 
not  sure  whether  or  not  I  have  made 
a  complete  inventory  of  the  tools  in 
active  use. 

Some  of  the  stumps  are  so  rotten 
that  we  can  plow  right  through  them. 
Others  are  so  dozy  below  ground  that 
they  can  be  picked  out  bodily  by  a 
15-30  tractor.  Others  can  be  pulled  if 
first  dug  around  and  then  two  or  three 
of  the  main  roots  on  one  side  cut  off. 
Others  will  yield  to  no  persuasion  ex¬ 
cept  dynamite.  Dynamite  and  tractor 
often  work  together  to  good  advantage 
because  an  explosion  that  fails  to  blow 
a  stump  entirely  out  may  so  split  and 
shatter  it  that  the  tractor  can  easily 
finish  the  job  piecemeal. 

Lifetime  of  Stump  Varies 

The  lifetime  of  stumps  varies  within 
the  widest  possible  limits.  Briefest  of 
all  I  think  is  the  white  birch.  Two  or 
three  years  turns  them  into  a  mass  of 
gray  punk  that  a  man  can  kick  to 
pieces  yet  with  the  bark  still  perfectly 
sound.  Beech  and  basswood  are 
not  much  longer  lived.  An  ash  stump 
looks  well  above  ground  but  its 
roots  decay  rapidly.  About  six  or 
eight  years  makes  a  maple  stump  ten¬ 
der  enough  so  that  a  charge  of  dyna¬ 
mite  puts  it  in  shape  to  cause  little 
further  trouble.  I  give  a  big  hemlock 
a  dozen  years  to  get  in  condition  to 
deal  with.  White  pine  acts  strangely. 
Young  trees  even  up  to  two  feet  in 
diameter  decay  rather  quickly  but  the 
big  “old  fashioned”  or  “pumpkin”  pine 
(as  the  lumbermen  call  them)  which 
means  nothing  more  than  a  white  pine 
grown  up — these  acquire  a  something 
which  causes  them  to  endure  indefinite¬ 
ly.  We  have  pine  stumps  on  this 
farm  which  are  surely  more  than  a 
century  old  but  the  wood — especially 
the  roots— is  still  sound  and  fragrant. 
Bear  in  mind  that  this  is  true  only  of 
big,  old  trees. 

A  Good  Crop  of  “Ground  Apples” 

Then  too,  this  piece  of  land,  as  was 
once  true  of  most  of  the  farm,  is  pretty 
liberally  sprinkled  with  “hard-heads” — 
or  as  John  Shafer,  who  was  our  farm 
helper  for  more  than  fifty  years,  used 
to  call  them  “Ground-apples.”  When 
the  ice  sheet  retreated  from  this  region 
it  left  behind  numerous  specimens  of 
“wandering  rocks”  derived  not  from 
our  underlying  lime  stone  strata  but 
brought  from  far  north.  On  the  other 
hand  we  have  only  a  few  of  the  flat, 
angular  shale  fragments  characteristic 
of  many  localities.  We  have  been  get¬ 
ting  out  these  rounded  boulders,  some 
of  them  a  ton  or  more  in  weight,  roll¬ 
ing  them  on  a  stone  boat,  drawing 
them  a  third  of  a  mile  or  more  and 
then  rolling  them  down  the  creek  bank. 
My  forefathers  and  my  own  father 
up  until  forty  years  ago  would  surely 
have  piled  these  up  into  stone  wall. 
We  find  barbed  wire  or  woven  wire, so 
much  cheaper  that  we  have  come  to 
view  stone  as  merely  something  to  be 
gotten  rid  of  in  the  easiest  way  pos¬ 
sible — to  give  to  the  town  for  roads 
or  to  bank  the  creek.  We  have  one 
very  steep  or  half  precipitous  hill 
where  we  have  accumulated  a  really 
tremendous  stone  dump. 

All  in  all  we  are  having  a  big  time 
with  our  less-  than  three  acres — a  big¬ 
ger  time  than  I  really  expected.  It 
gives  me  a  new  and  more  vivid  con¬ 
ception  of  the  prodigious  task  that  the 
pioneer  carried  through.  I  am  fond  of 
saying  that  the  biggest  job  on  record 
was  not  the  trans-continental  railroads 
nor  the  Panama  Canal.  The  biggest 
job  ever  accomplished  in  America  was 
the  clearing  of  the  forests  of  the  New 
England  and  Atlantic  Coast  states  and 
the  men  who  carried  on  this  stupend¬ 
ous  task  had  for  tools  axes  and  log 
chains  and  ox  teams  and  firebrands. 
That  breed  of  men  on  this  farm  re¬ 
claimed  from  the  wilderness  nearly  two 
hundred  acres  of  land  and  we  modern 
weaklings  equipped  with  a  tractor  and 
explosives  find  ourselves  hard  put  to 
accomplish  three  acres. 

This  reclaiming  land  is  an  expensive 
proposition.  I  am  afraid  that  if  we 
had  the  Farm  Economics  people  from 
(Continued  on  Page  12) 
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ViV  RAW  FURS 


vy  T  o  vu 

l/  ITe  Charles  William  Stores  Inc.  \  ^ 

/  HtW  YORK  CITY 

jf  New  York’s  Foremost  Mail  Order  Housel 
A  New  FREE  Service 

We  will  sell  your  raw  furs  in  New  Wd  J 

York,  America’s  largest  market.  Ls® 
guarantee  not  only  honest  % 
grading  and  prompt  payment,  but 
\  l-Jra  ^Iso  to  obtain  for  you  highest  market 
'  'M  P*^^ces. 

;  //  This  serviceis  absolutely  free.  We  believe ; 
it  will  meet  a  long  recognized  need  for  a  ^  > 
quick,  reliable  sales  outlet  for  your  rawfurs.  ^  ^ 
B  For  full  details  and  shippinginstructions  write 
§1  for  our  free  “Outdoor  Man’s  Bargain  Book.”  W 
W  For  your  protection.  We  have  prepared  special  ^ 
r  free  shipping  tags.  All  fur  shipments  must  bear\ 
these  tags. 

Fill  out  coupon  below  for  a  supply  of  tags  and  mail  it  today. 


m  The  Charles  William  Stores,  Inc. 
y  22  Stores  Building,  New  York  City 

Please  send  me  at  once  a  supply  of  free  shipping  tags  for  raw  furs. 

Name_ . . . . . . . . 

Address _ _ _ _ 


Charles  William  Stores 

NLW  YORK  CITY  /nc. 


Tune  in  on  our  Radio  “Trappers’  Hour,”  Station  WGY,  Schenectad- 
Thursday  evening  from  6:30  to  7:00;  Eastern  Standard  Time, 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

Pox,  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat,  etc.,  dressed 
and  made  into  latest  style  Coats  (for  men  and 
women) ,  Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Dog  or  any  animal 
hide  tanned  with  fur  on,  made  into  Robes,  Coats, 
Rugs,  etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness  or  Sole 
Leather.  FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK  gives 
prices,  when  to  take  off  and  ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  and  HEAD  MOUNTING 

•  FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED. 

Estimates  gladly  furnished.  Send  us  your  furs  for 
Summer  Storage  in  Automatic  Cold  Vault.  ^ 

We  buy  raw  skins  such  as  muskrat,  coon, 
etc.,  for  our  own  use.  Send  for  price  list. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 

560  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


•mams 

—  Get  More  Money  — 
SKUNK,  MUSKRAT, 
COON,  MINK,  OPOSSUM 
FOX,  WEASEL,  WOLF 

and  all  other  furs  in  big  demand.  We 
pay  express  and  parcel  post  charges. 

Be  sure  of  highest  prices; 
write  for  price  list  now. 


BENJAMIN  DOR 

Famous  AmongTrappers  for  zoYears 

I4t  West24^*  jSt.  NcwYorh 


TRAP 
TAGS 
with 
wire. 

Copper  or  aluminum.  Your  name  aud  addre.ss  stamped 
ill  eacli  tag.  I’rice.s:  20  tag.s.  50c;  45  tag.s,  $1.0il; 
100  tags.  $2.00,  postpaid.  Order  NOW — don’t  wait. 
BIVINS,  Printer,  Box  501  Summit,  New  York 


SKUNKS  WANTED 

In  business  thirty-two  years.  Write 
for  price  list.  Charles  A.  Kaune,  278 
Bridge  Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  Advertisers 

Mention  American  Agriculturist 


HERSKOVITS 


TH€  LARCC5TFUR  RfCCIVIHC  HOU/C  IH 


THC  WORLOy  LARCe/T  FUR  MARKET 

XHIP  NOW 

FOR  HIGHeiT  raifff  OF  THF  rtASON 

Record  Demand  for  Furs 

Tremendous  European  and  American  orders  for  all  Furs 
For  Larger  Profits.  Honest,  Dependable  Grading.  Quicker 
and  Better  Returns  SHIP  toHERSKOVITS-NEW  YORK 
r^I"'  Catalog,  Market  Reports,  Guaranteed  Price 


Include  your  name  among  hundreds  of  thousand! 
of  satisfied  HERSKOVITS  shippers.  Write  now 

W.  IRVING 

HERSKOVITS  FUR  CO. 

44  WEST  Z8TB  ST. 

Dept.  A  NEW  YORK,  N.T. 


ROOFING 


BIGGEST  VALUE* LOWEST  COST 


Buy  your  metal  roofing,  shingles,  Spanish  tile, 
sidings,  etc.,  DIRECT  from  the  world’s  largest 
manufacturer  of  sheet  metal  building  materials,  at 
BIG  SAVINGS.  Thousands  of  satisfied  users. 
We  own  our  own  rolling  mills.  Enormous  output 
insures  lowest  production  costs;  Factory-to-con- 
sumer  plan  makes  prices  rock  liottom.  You  get  the 
benefit.  Many  varieties.  Edwards  metal  roofs  last 
longer,  look  better.  Resist  rust,  fire  and  lightning. 
Roofing,  shingles,  etc.,  of  COPPER  BEARING 
STEEL  at  special  prices.  ^  This  steel  stands  the 
acid  test.  Outlasts  the  building  to  which  applied. 

Ready  Made  Garages  and  Buildings 

Low  in  cost.  Easily  erected.  Permanent.  Good 
looking.  All  types  and  sizes  to  suit  your  purse  and 
purpose.  Now’s  the  time  for  action.Write  for  Roof- 
VDlTBr  and  Material  Book  No. 

V  mL  JC*  ^02  and  for  Garage  Book; 

samples  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 
BOOKS  1212-1262  Butler  St., 

ESTI  MATES  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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The  Great  Cattle  Sale  of  the  Fall 

165  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 
AT  PUBLIC  AUCTION 

TWO  BIG  DAYS 

DECEMBER  4-5,  1928,  AT  EARLVILLE,  N.  Y. 

in  a  heated  sale  pavilion,  located  40  miles  south  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  30 
miles  from  Utica;  50  miles  from  Binghamton,  on  3  railroads,  and  good 
highways  in  all  directions. 

Cattle  consigned  from  40  different  herds  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

A  WONDERFUL  AGGREGATION  OF  FRESH  COWS 
AND  HEAVY  SPRINGERS 

Many  of  these  cows  have  official,  semi-official,  or  large  cow  testing  as¬ 
sociation  records.  Daughters  of  famous  sires,  and  many  very  heavy  with 
calf  to  famous  bred  bulls. 

15  bulls  READY  FOR  SERVICE  out  of  dams  with  large  records,  and  by 
noted  sires,  all  selected  for  their  type,  breeding,  and  outstanding  quality. 
They  include  a  show  ring  winner  at  Syracuse  State  Fair,  Eastern  States, 
and  other  very  prominent  shows  of  the  east  this  fall. 

THIS  IS  THE  14TH  EARLVILLE  SALE— 

A  Sale  **WHERE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABOUND^’ 

COME  TO  THIS  SALE  REGARDLESS  OF  DISTANCE  cattle  placed 

aboard  cars  free  of  charge,  and  provided  with  the  necessary  hay  and 
bedding. 

COME  TO  THIS  SALE  BECAUSE  hundreds  of  dairymen  and  breeders 
throughout  the  east  have  bought  cattle  here  with  satisfaction. 

COME  TO  THIS  SALE  BECAUSE  you  can  select  just  what  you  want 
from  a  large  number  all  in  one  place,  and  sold  through  a  sales  manager, 
who  assures  you  of  all  papers,  and  takes  care  of  all  the  detail. 

BE  ON  HAND  WHEN  THIS  SALE  STARTS  TO  GET  YOUR  SHARE  OF 
THE  EARLY  FIRST  MORNING  BARGAINS. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Sales  Manager,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

COL.  GEO.  W.  BAXTER,  auctioneer,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Another 


in  the 

Fishkill  Sir  May  Colantha 

Born  Feb.  21,  1927 

His  Price 
is  Now 

THIS  YOUNG  BULL  is  from  a  21  lb.  two  year 
old  daughter  of  a  nearly  23  lb.  three  year  old. 
whose  dam  made  nearly  25  lbs.  of  butter  in 
7  days. 

His  sire  is  from  a  nearly  900  lb.  yearly  record 
four  year  old.  that  gave  close  to  20.000  lbs.  of 
milk  in  a  year.  He  traces  twice  to  Dutchland 
Colantha  Sir  Inka.  and  twice  to  King  Segis 
Pontiac,  a  nearly  double  century  son  of  lOng 
Segis. 


The  selling  price  of  this  bull  will  be 
reduced  $50  the  Rrst  of  every 
month  until  sold 

Dairj^men’s  League  Certificates 
will  be  accepted  at  face  value 
in  payment  for  this  animal. 


For  further  particulars,  pedigrees, 
prices  etc.,  write 


Fishkill  Farms 

HENRY  MORGENHTHAU,  Jr..  Owner 
461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


PIGS— FEEDERS  OR  BREEDERS 

Chester  or  Berkshire  cross,  or  Yorkshire  or  Chester 
cross,  2  months  old,  $3.50  each:  3  months  old,  $4.00 
each.  Pure  bred  Chester  Whites,  2  months  old.  $4.25 
ea.  Pure  bred  Chester  Whites,  2  months  old,  $4.25  ea. 
Barrows,  Boars  or  Sows.  All  pigs  are  from  our  regis¬ 
tered  Boars  and  high  grade  Sows.  We  have  our  pigs 
all  treated  for  cholera,  free  from  disease  of  any  kind. 
Will  ship  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  Money  Order.  Our 
guarantee — Keep  them  10  days  and  if  not  satisfied,  re¬ 
turn  pigs  and  your  money  will  be  returned.  State  if 
you  want  for  breeders.  Pairs,  no  kin.  Crates  free. 
STONEHAM  PIG  FARM,  W.  J.  Talbott,  Prop.,  Box  115, 
151  Main  St.,  Stoneham,  Mass. 


Reliable  Pigs 

They  are  heavy  legged,  square  backed,  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  crossed,  also  Berkshire  and  Chester  crossed, 
8  to  10  weeks  old,  $3.50  each.  They  are  the  kind 
that  make  large  hogs.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D. 
on  approval.  Also  a  few  high  grade  Berkshire  pigs, 
8  weeks  old,  $6.00  each.  Keep  them  ten  days  and  if 
not  satisfactory,  return  at  my  expense.  No  charge  for 
crating.  EDWARD  COLLINS,  35  Walthem  St.,  Lex¬ 
ington,  Mass.  Telephone  0839-R  Lexington. 


Quality  PIGS  For  Sal^ 

AT  A  LOW  PRICE 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise  a  hog? 
These  are  all  good  hlooky  pigs;  the  kind  that  will  prove 
good  hogs.  Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross,  or  Chester 
and  Berkshire  cross  pigs,  6  to  8  weeks  old,  $3.50  each ; 
8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.00  each.  I  guarantee  them  to  be 
healthy  and  good  size  for  their  age.  I  will  ship  any 
number  C.O.D.  to  you  on  approval  and  if  dis.satisfied 
in  10  days  with  the  pigs,  return  them  and  I  will  return 
your  money.  No  charge  for  crating.  WALTER  LUX, 
388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Telephone  0086. 


GUARD- 
Udder  and  Teats 


Don’t  risk  production  losses — for  any 
hurt  of  the  milk-producing  organs,  be 
it  ever  so  slight,  use  this  famous  oint¬ 
ment  for  prompt  results. 

Bag  Balm  is  a  scientific  combination 
of  healing  ointment  and  penetrating 
antiseptic  oil.  The  healing  virtues  of 
the  medicated  ointment  are  carried 
into  the  tissues  by  the  vigorous  pene¬ 
tration  set  up  by  this  remarkable  oil- 
ingredient — made  exclusively  by  our 
own  process.  Bag  Balm  is  really  lini¬ 
ment  and  ointment  in  one. 

For  all  cuts,  chaps,  cracked  teats, 
depend  on  quick,  thorough  healing — 
often  between  milkings.  For  Inflam¬ 
mation,  Caked  Bag,  Bunches,  Cow  Pox, 
etc..  Bag  Balm  has  for  years  been  the 
reliance  of  careful  cow  owners. 

Big  10-ounce  package, 

60c  at  drug,  feed,  hard¬ 
ware  and  general  stores. 

If  dealer  is  not  supplied,  we 
will  mail  postpaid.  Book¬ 
let  “Dairy  Wrinkles”  free. 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 
Lyndonville,  Vermont 


For  SALE:  Largi!  Lnglish  Bpi-kshlre  Boar  pigs.  3 
months  old.  I’l-ico  $19.00  eacli.  I’apcrs  for  Jipgis- 
tration  furnislicd.  G.  KRANTZ  &.  SONS,  Dover,  Ohio. 


When  writing  Advertisers 

Mention  American  Agriculturist 


With  the  A.  A. 

Dairyman 


Increase  Consumption  of  Dairy  Products 


Editor’s  Note — 

Dr.  C.  W.  Larson 
was  formerly  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of 
Dairy  Industry  of  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  He  is  now  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  National  Dairy  Council  of 
Chicago,  III.  Dr.  Larson’s  wide  ex¬ 
perience  makes  his  opinion  of  especial 
value  to  dairymen.  This  story  and  the 
one  by  Mr.  Louis  I.  Harris  which  will 
be  found  on  Page  3,  complete  the  sym¬ 
posium  of  well  known  authorities  on 
“The  Fiiture  of  the  Dairy  Industry.” 

YOU  ask  whether  it  is  not  true  that 
consumption  of  dairy  products  is 
only  about  two  days  ahead  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  that  a  little  slowing  up  of 
consumption  will  produce  a  heavy  sur¬ 
plus.  This  is  true.  On  account  of  the 
tariff  of  twelve  cents  a  pound  on  but¬ 
ter  and  the  fact  that  butter  prices  in 
Europe  are  seldom  twelve  cents  below 
the  prices  here,  practically  no  butter 
comes  to  this  country.  Cheese,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  certain  varieties  made 
in  Europe  are  demanded  in  this  coun¬ 
try  by  consumers  who  are  willing  to 
pay  the  price,  if  necessary,  even  with 
the  tariff,  so  that  seventy  or  eighty 
million  pounds  of  foreign  varieties  of 
cheese  have  been  coming  here  each 
year  recently. 

Production  and  Consumption 
Balance 

Taking  all  products  together — what 
is  imported  and  exported — we  find  that 
we  are  just  about  consuming  what  we 
produce.  If,  therefore,  production  went 
on  at  the  same  rate  of  increase  as  in 
the  past  few  years, — but  consumption 
slowed  up,  we  would,  of  course,  have 
a  serious  situation  in  the  dairy  busi¬ 
ness.  But  there  are  two  factors  which 
are  often  lost  sight  of  in  discussions 
of  this  kind.  The  first  is  that  demand 
changes  as  prices  change.  During 
the  last  few  years  production  has 
varied  considerably,  depending  upon 
the  weather.  Yet  when  we  have  had 
higher  production  the  product  has  been 
consumed  the  same  as  when  we  have 
had  a  lower.  Instead  of  building  up 
millions  of  pounds  of  surplus,  of  course, 
what  actually  happens  is  that  the  price 
is  somewhat  lowered  and  the  circle  of 
buyers  increases  or  the  amount  used 
by  each  person  increases.  In  other 
words,  there  is  a  greater  demand  for 
the  products  of  the  lower  price  than 
the  higher  one. 

This,  of  course,  leads  to  the  second 
point  and  that  is  the  increased  desire 
of  our  people  to  have  dairy  products 
when  they  know  the  importance  of 
them  in  their  diet,  A  definite  example 
of  now  this  has  operated  is  shown  in 
the  case  of  butter.  During  the  last 
seven  years  there  has  been  about  sixty 
million  more  pounds  of  butter  made 
each  year  on  the  average.  Assuming 
that  the  additions  to  our  population  in 
that  time  have  used  the  average 
amount  of  butter  they  would  require 
about  thirty  million  pounds  so  that 
during  the  last  seven  years  the  same 
number  of  people  have  consumed  thirty 
million  more  pounds  of  butter  in  this 
country  each  year  and  they  have  done 
this  with  the  steadily  increasing  price. 
The  consumption  of  all  dairy  products 
has  increased.  The  per  capita  con¬ 
sumption  of  milk  has  increased  during 
the  last  seven  years  about  twenty- 
eight  per  cent,  butter  about  twenty  per 
cent,  cheese  eighteen  per  cent  and  ice 
cream  sixteen  per  cent.  We  are,  there¬ 
fore,  increasing  our  production  more 
rapidly  than  our  population,  but  our 
increase  in  per  capita  consumption  has 
been  sufficient  to  absorb  the  increase. 

Consumption  Should  Be 
Increased 

From  the  standpoint  of  both  health 
and  economy  the  per  capita  consump¬ 
tion  should  be  still  more  increased  and 


it  is  my  belief  that 
with  the  present 

trend  of  production 

that  the  opportunity 
of  the  dairy  industry  lies  in  national 

educational  publicity.  With  it  and 

with  the  present  practical  possibilities 
of  increasing  production  should  make 
dairying  relatively  advantageous  for 
some  years  to  come. 

With  the  present  trend  of  consumer’s 
demand  for  dairy  products  continued 
and  with  the  present  trend  of  produc¬ 
tion  as  indicated  by  the  herd’s  increase 
there  should  be  no  surplus  built  up. 
Over  short  periods  due  to  either  econ¬ 
omic  depressions  or  unusual  weather, 
which  tends  to  increased  production 
abnormally,  there  seems  no  reason  why 
in  the  long  run  there  should  be  a  ma¬ 
terial  reduction  in  prices  of  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts. 

Dairying  An  Attractive 
Enterprise 

I  see  no  changes  in  the  stability  of 
dairying.  Over  a  period  of  years  it 
would  be  possible  to  increase  our  herds 
to  a  point  that  would  make  it  necessary 
to  materially  lower  the  prices  to  at¬ 
tract  greater  consumption,  but  indica¬ 
tions  do  not  show  that  dairymen  are 
now,  so  far  as  the  whole  country  is 
concerned,  going  in  the  direction  of 
overdoing  dairy  production.  I  would 
consider  dairying  where  feeds  can  be 
grown  economically  and  where  a  good 
high  producing  herd  was  kept  to  be  a 
safe  enterprise. 

Concerning  eradication  of  tubercul¬ 
osis,  it  is  my  belief  that  the  public  in 
general  is  concerned  with  this  problem 
and  the  expenses  of  it  must  be  borne 
by  the  public  either  through  increased 
prices  for  milk  or  co-operation  in  fi¬ 
nancing  the  undertaking.  The  national 
program  seems  to  be  going  ahead  in  a 
splendid  way  and  I  see  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  continued  on  the  pres¬ 
ent  basis. 

In  all  of  this  discussion  it  is  signi¬ 
ficant  that  one-fourth  of  the  total  in¬ 
come  of  all  agriculture  of  the  United 
States  is  from  dairy  products  and  that 
more  than  one-fifth  of  the  food  budget 
of  the  average  American  family  goes 
for  dairy  products.  Prom  the  stand¬ 
point  of  both  health  and  economy,  the 
proportion  spent  for  dairy  products 
should  be  increased. 


On  page  2  of  the  November  10th 
issue  we  published  a  story  of  a  recent 
conference  to  discuss  the  problem  of 
loans  to  producers  by  commission  men. 
The  article  stated  that  the  meeting 
was  called  by  the  Merchants  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  York.  We  now  learn  that 
while  the  meeting  was  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Merchants  Association  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  convened  by  the  New  York 
Food  Marketing  Research  Council. 


This  young  chap  is  taking  an  early 
interest  in  livestock.  The  pig  was 
raised  on  a  bottle  ott  the  farm  of 
Joseph  Kenyon  of  N'ewpbrl,  'N.  Y. 


By  C.  W.  LARSON, 

Director,  National  Dairy  Council 
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Quality  Milk  Must  Be  Paid  For 

{Continued  from  Page  3) 


that  a  generation  ago  a  quart  of  milk 
could  be  purchased  for  about  four  or 
five  cents.  It  was  not  as  cheap  as  it 
appeared,  for  there  was  a  heavy  toll 
of  sickness  and  death  traceable  to  con¬ 
taminated  and  filthy  milk,  that  was 
appalling  in  size  and  economically 
ruinous  to  thousands  of  families.  The 
cost  of  sickness  and  death  is  ngt  kept 
in  mind  by  those  who  argue  for  cheap¬ 
ness  of  milk  and  milk  products.  De¬ 
sirable  and  necessary  as  it  is  that  the 
poor  and  middle  class  persons  of  every 
community  should  obtain  milk  products 
at  as  low  a  price  as  possible,  the  de¬ 
mands  of  physicians  and  public  health 
officers  for  sanitary  safeguards  have 
compelled  revolutionary  changes  in  the 
methods  and  equipment  that  are  re¬ 
quired  for  dairying,  on  the  farm,  in 
the  creamery,  in  transportation,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  pasteurization,  bottling, 
and  refrigeration,  so  that  it  has  become 
utterly  impossible  to  secure  cheap  and 
at  the  same  time  safe  milk.  Sanitary 
science  has  not  ceased  its  demands  upon 
the  dairy  industry;  on  the  contrary,  the 
demands  continue  and  increase  in  se¬ 
verity.  Therefore,  the  cost  of  milk 
products  and  of  their  distribution  is 
bound  to  continue  to  be  high,  and  it 
will  be  higher  as  the  number  of  safe¬ 
guards  that  are  taken  to  guarantee  the 
safety  and  quality  of  dairy  products 
increase. 

Farmers  Must  Get  Adequate 
Return 

The  difference  between  the  cost  of 
Grade  A  Milk  and  Certified  Milk  is 
most  striking.  Where  certified  milk 
has  been  produced  under  adequate 
medical  supervision,  it  has  represented 
the  very  highest  sanitary  standards 
that  were  procurable.  Public  health 
officials  could  not  demand  of  the  dairy 
industry  that  all  milk  should  conform 
to  the  high  sanitary  standards  of  cer¬ 
tified  milk  because  of  the  prohibitive 
costs  involved  in  the  production  of  such 
milk,  but  as  I  interpret  the  spirit  and 
intention  of  scientists  and  sanitarians, 
they  will  not  rest  content  until  the 
general  milk  supply,  which  is  the  basic 
factor  in  the  dairy  industry,  approxi¬ 
mates  very  closely  to  certified  milk  in 
standards  of  safety  and  general  quality. 
When  to  this  is  added  the  cost  of  pas¬ 
teurization,  which  has  come  to  have  a 
permanent  place  as  the  great  added 
factor  of  safety,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
cost  of  milk,  barring  minor  fluctuations, 
will  increase  appreciably,  so  that  the 
farmers  and  others  engaged  in  produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution  may  be  reim¬ 
bursed  for  such  added  expenditures  as 
are  involved  in  achieving  the  practical 
limit  of  cleanliness  and  safety. 

The  vital  role  that  milk  and  milk 
products  play  in  the  dietary  of  the 
human  family  indicates  that  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  milk  is  not  a  passing  fad  or 
fancy.  It  has  assumed  so  large  a  place 
that  one  may  say  without  the  slightest 
fear  of  contradiction  that  the  farmer, 
who  is  far-sighted,  cannot  regard  milk 
as  a  mere  incident  in  his  agricultural 
labors,  but  something  that  he  should 
build  up  solidly  and  substantially  in 


confident  expectation  that  he  is  devel¬ 
oping  a  business  which  is  bound  to  be¬ 
come  increasingly  important  to  the 
community  and  to  himself. 

In  your  letter  you  ask  whether  I 
would  regard  the  milk  industry  as  a 
promising  and  attractive  career  for  a 
young  man  well  trained  in  the  science 
of  agriculture.  I  answer  without  hesi¬ 
tation,  in  the  light  of  my  present  ex¬ 
perience  and  knowledge,  that  I  would 
so  regard  it,  and  have,  in  fact,  wonder¬ 
ed  that  this  has  not  been  made  to  a 
greater  degree  a  specialty  of  agricul¬ 
turists  who  possess  the  requisite  ex¬ 
perience,  knowledge  and  vision. 

Need  Centralized  Health  Service 

As  to  the  legislation  that  may  be  of 
service,  I  am  hopeful  that,  with  all  this 
talk  of  farm  relief,  there  will  be  a 
greater  centralization  of  authority  and 
power  in  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  so  that  it  may  exercise 
a  powerful  influence  in  making  for  uni¬ 
form  sanitary  standards  for  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts  that  would  prevent  unfair  com¬ 
petition  by  states  or  communities, 
whose  sanitary  requirements  or  whose 
law-enforcement  machinery  may  be 
lax.  This  would  also  bring  about  an 
elimination  of  situations,  whether  they 
occur  in  one  part  of  the  country  or  an¬ 
other,  that  would  tend  to  discredit  the 
largest  American  industry,  namely,  the 
dairy  industry.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  very  excellent  Federal  ser¬ 
vices  that  are  interested  in  one  or  an¬ 
other  branch  of  the  dairy  industry,  but 
they  are  scattered  in  various  Depart¬ 
ments,  they  are  not  closely  tied  up,  and 
they  lack  sufficient  power  to  make  for 
uniformly  high  standards  throughout 
the  country. 

The  consuming  public,  by  virtue  of 
the  constant  stream  of  knowledge  and 
information  that  is  being  imparted  to 
it  through  the  radio,  in  school-rooms, 
through  newspapers,  and  other  chan¬ 
nels  of  communication,  will  undoubted¬ 
ly  be  in  a  favorable  attitude,  and  will, 
in  fact,  accelerate  the  efforts  under 
way  to  constantly  guard  the  safety  of 
milk  products,  and  therefore  they  will 
favor  the  activities  of  producers  to  fight 
such  diseases  as  bovine  tuberculosis. 
A  part  of  the  education  of  the  public 
should  also  consist  in  teaching  them 
that,  when,  in  the  interest  of  public 
safety,  a  farmer  is  compelled  to  sacri¬ 
fice  cows  that  are  reactors  to  the  tub¬ 
erculin  test,  the  Government  should 
adequately  reimburse  such  farmers  for. 
the  loss  they  sustain  in  voluntarily 
submitting  to  tests  whose  object  is  the 
protection  of  the  public’s  health.  I  am 
sure  that  if  the  public  is  properly  ed¬ 
ucated  to  the  significance  of  this  move¬ 
ment  to  eradicate  bovine  tuberculosis 
they  will  stand  ready  to  pay  for  what 
it  actually  costs  to  enhance  their  pro¬ 
tection  from  disease.  The  public  must 
be  educated  that,  when  they  pay  for 
the  cost  of  increased  sanitary  precau¬ 
tions,  such  as  ice-houses,  pasteuriza¬ 
tion,  refrigeration,  rapid  transportation, 
they  are  really  paying  for  health  in¬ 
surance. 


A  stock  judging  contest  in  Cayuga  County.  One  of  the  main  events  at  a 
farm  bureau  meeting  recently  held  on  the  farm  of  Fred  Sexauer,  president 
of  t/ie  hr. 


est 


Never  in  the  SO-year  history  of 
centrifugal  cream  separators  has  there 
been  a  machine  equal  to  the  De  Laval. 

Each  model  has,  in  its  day,  been  far  ahead  of  all 
other  machines  in  skimming  efficiency,  ease  of 
operation  and  superior  durability.  The 

Oe  Laval  **  Golden  Series** 

are  the  crowning  achievement  of  all.  They  have  the 
wonderful  De  Laval  “floating”  bowl  which  runs 
smoother  and  easier,  eliminating  vibration,  making 
it  skim  better  and  cleaner,  run  easier  and  last  longer. 

You  will  get  a  richer,  smoother  cream  with  this  new 
De  Laval — and  more  of  it,  too. 

There  are  thousands  of  these  new  De  Lavals  now 
in  use,  paying  for  themselves  by  giving  their  owners 
bigger  cream  checks  or  more  butter  money.  There 
are  thousands  of  separators  in  use  today  losing  from 
$50  to  $100  worth  of  butter-fat  a  year  in  the  skim- 
milk.  A  new  De  Laval  will  stop  such  losses  at  once. 
In  addition,  the  De  Laval  “Golden  Series”  have  many 
other  improvements  and  refinements,  such  as: 

— ^beautiful,  durable  gold  and  black  finish 
— neat,  trim  design 
— easier  starting  and  turning 
— turnable  supply  can;  handy  and 
convenient 

—oil  window;  shows  at  a  glance  the 
amount  and  condition  of  the  oil  _ 

—gears  completely  enclosed,  protectmg 
them  from  wear 

—the  finest  workmanship  and  manu¬ 
facturing  inspection  it  is  possible  to 
give  such  a  machine. 

See  and  try  a  De  Laval  side  by  side  with 
any  other  separator.  Not  one  person  in  a 
hundred  who  does  that  will  choose  any  other 


Trade*in  Alfowance 

Liberal  trade-in  allowances 
made  on  old  separators  of  any 
age  or  make  as  partial  pay¬ 
ment  on  new  De  Lavals. 

Sold  on  the 
Self -Paying  Plan 

You  can  get  a  De  Laval 
on  such  liberal  terms  that  it 
will  actually  pay  for  itself 
while  you  are  using  it.  Low 
payments  to  suit  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  purchaser, 
spread  over  many  months, 
enable  any  cow  owner  to  get 
the  superior  services  of  a 
De  Laval  Separator  or  Milker. 


De  La^al 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Dept.  1-26 

NewYork,  165  Broadway 
Chicago,  600  Jackson  Blyd.; 

San  Francisco,  61  Beale  St. 

Please  send  me,  without  obli-  □ 

gation,  full  information  on  (check  which 

Name . . . . . 


Town  . 

State. . 


. E.F.D . No.  Cows., 


BSlzIl! 


^AIRV 

ftATIoN 


Every  ingredient  in  Beacon  Dairy  Ration  is  essential  for 
body  maintenance  and  maximum  milk  production.  It 
has  no  filler  or  waste  products  of  other  milling.  This 
pure  Quality  feed  is  always  standard,  uniform,  dependa¬ 
ble— never  changed  to  meet  price  markets.  Contains 
24%  protein,  5%  fat,  not  over  10%  fibre. 

Results — 2  to  10  lbs.  more  milk  per  cow — makes  BEACON 
the  cheapest  feed  a  dairyman  can  use.  That’s  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  Beacon  users.  It  can  be  yours  too.  See 
your  Beacon  dealer  or  write  us. 


BEACON  MILLING  CO{,  Inc.,  CAYUGA,  N.  Y. 


are  made  of  sound,  close-joined, 
well-seasoned  staves.  Safe,  for 
.the  Unadilla  is  firmly  anchored 
and  withstands  high  winds.  The 
patented  door  fasteners  form 
the  safest  and  most  convenient 
ladder  on  any  silo. 

Special  discounts  for  cash  and 
^  early  orders.  Terms  if  wanted. 

»  Send  for  big  free  catalog  today. 

Tubs,  Tanks,  Vats 
Unadilla  Silo  Company 

Box  B  U  nadilla,  N.Y, 


When  writing  Advertisers 

Mention  American  Agriculturist 


CLIP  AND  GROOM  YOUR 
COWS— IT  MEANS 

Cleaner  and  Better  Milk 

Clipped  and  groomed  cows  will  keep 
them  clean  and  comfortable  and 
keep  the  dirt  out  of  the  milk 
pail.  CLIPPING  AND  GROOM¬ 
ING  IMPROVE  THE  HEALTH 
OF  YOUR  CATTLE,  HORSES, 
MULES,  etc.  Use  a  GILLETTE 
PORTABLE  ELECTRIC  MACHINE. 
Operates  on  the  light  circuit  furnished 
^hy  any  Electric  Eiglit  &  Power  Co.  or 
on  any  make  of  F’arm  Lighting  I’lant. 

Price  List  on  Request 
GILLETTE  CLIPPING  MACHINE  CO. 
129-131  W.  31st  St.,  Dept.  A.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


OJiVJbTeaY 

Use  Moore  Bros.  PURPUL  medicated 
Wax  Dilators  to  heal  without  closing. 
After  operating,  when  sore  or  con¬ 
gested,  for  reducing  spiders  insert  this 
wonderful  healing  dilator.  Avoid 
expensive  troubles,  lost  quarters. 

Package  Sent  FREE 

Write  us  dealer’s  name  and  we  will  mail 
generous  package  free.  At  dealers  25c. 
ilPI  L  ATOR  5  dozen  $  1 ,  or  mailed  postpaid. 

INSERTED  Moore  Bros.,  Dept  A  Albany,  N.Y. 


Medicated  Wax  Dilaitors 


_  ,  American  Agriculturist,  December  1,  1928 

Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


Milk  Prices 

The  following  are  the  December 
prices  for  milk  in  the  basic  zone  of 
201-210  miles  from  New  York  City. 
Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 


on  milk  testing 

3.5%. 

ShefiBeld  on 

the  basis  of 

3%. 

Dairymen’s 

Sheffield 

Class 

League 

Producers 

1  Fluid  Milk.... 

3.42 

3.17 

2  Fluid  Cream 

2.30 

2A  Fluid  Cream 

2.46 

2B  Cond.  Milk.. 

Soft  Cheese.. 

2.71 

3  Evap.  Cond. 

2.25 

Milk  Powder 

Hard  Cheese 

2.55 

4  Butter  and  American  cheese.  Based  on  New  York 
City  Market  p.’,;otations  on  butter  and  American 
cheese. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  December  1927  was 
$3.42  for  3.5%  milk,  and  Sheffield’s  $3.32  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  ciass  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received 
from  the  dealer  is  the  result  of  the  weighted  average. 

Butter  Down  and  Up  Again 


talk  of  foreign  butter  of  late,  but  our 
market  has  got  to  go  a  bit  higher  be¬ 
fore  foreign  butter  can  present  a  real 
menace.  There  is  a  direct  boat  from 
New  Zealand  due  here  December  5, 
and  she  is  reported  to  have  10,700 
boxes  on  optional  bills  of  lading.  As 
she  approaches  port  the  condition  of 
the  market  will  determine  whether  or 
not  she  will  stop  or  proceed  on  to  her 
other  destinations.  With  the  market 
at  the  present  level,  it  seems  probable 
that  some  of  the  stock  will  be  unloaded 
at  New  York.  As  yet  there  seems  to 
be  no  interest  in  her  cargo,  but  as  she 
nears  port  things  may  change. 

No  Change  in  Cheese 


STATE  Nov.  21  Nov-  14  Nov.  23 

FLATS  1927 

Fresh  Fancy  . 

Fresh  Average .  25  -25'/2  -25'/2 

Held  Fancy  .  28  -28'/2  28  -28'/2  28  -29 

Held  Average  .  27'/2” 


CREAMERY  Nov.  21  Nov.  14  Nov-  23, 

SALTED  1927 

Higher  than  extra....  51  .511/2  5l!/4-5l%  5114-52 

Extra  (92so) .  50'/4.50i/2  501/2.50%  51  - 

84-91  score .  44  -49%  44  -50  40  -50 

Lower  Grades .  42!/2-43'/2  42Vf43t/2  39  .3914 


Butter  prices  took  a  slight  dip  since 
last  week’s  report  and  even  at  this 
writing  they  have  not  fully  recovered. 
The  break  came  on  the  17th  when  there 
was  a  marked  lack  of  buying  interest, 
coupled  with  a  heavy  influx  of  goods. 
The  New  York  market  has  been  draw¬ 
ing  quite  heavily  from  other  markets. 
Our  prices  have  been  on  a  higher  level 
than  most  of  the  other  markets,  and 
accordingly  we  have  attracted  sellers. 

By  the  19th,  however,  business 
showed  a  little  improvement  and  we 
gained  %  of  a  cent  bringing  creamery 
extras  to  50  %c.  There  was  no  im¬ 
provement  on  Tuesday  but  on  the  21st 
the  market  had  gained  sufficiently  on 
the  top  grades  of  fresh  butter  to  war¬ 
rant  another  ^  cent  advance. 

At  this  writing  the  situation  looks 
fairly  stable.  Undoubtedly  buying 
■will  be  rather  free  ahead  of  the  holi¬ 
day,  and  therefore  we  look  for  no 
change  for  another  week.  The  recent 
change,  in  fact,  was  very  slight, 
amounting  to  only  %  of  a  cent  for  one 
day. 

Conflicting  reports  are  being  receiv¬ 
ed  from  producing  sections.  Some  of 
the  winter  dairying  districts  report  a 
slight  increase,  while  others  report 
heavy  weather  and  a  fluctuation  in  the 
make.  We  are  still  getting  consider¬ 
able  held  stock  from  other  cities.  The 
consumption  demand  seems  to  hold  up 
very  well,  and  a  recent  chain  store  ad¬ 
vance  is  not  expected  to  cause  any 
change. 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  the 


EGG  PRODUCERS 

Get  Best  Net  Results 

by  shipping  their  eggs  to  a  house  making  a  special¬ 
ty  of  Fancy  Quality  White  and  Brown  Eggs.  Our 
25  Years  experience  in  the  business  will  be  of 
some  benefit  to  you  if  you  ship  high  quality. 

ESCHENBRENNER  &  CO.,  INC. 

Cor.  Reade  &  Hudson  Sts.,  New  York 


LIVE  POULTRY  SHIPPERS 

Why  Wait  Until  Prices  Drop? 

Ship  your  LIVE  POULTRY  NOW,  any  day  but 
Saturday.  Ship  RABBITS  when  weather  is  cold. 
Prompt  returns  on  TOP  prices  and  accurate 
weights.  Write  for  information,  tags,  coops,  etc. 

BAEDECKER  &  WILLIAMS,  INC. 

W.  Washington  Market  New  York  City 

Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 
Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  in  New  York  City. 
Established  1883,  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet 
for  your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and 
free  holiday  calendar  folder  K  27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc.  co^rmllLn 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  City  Merchant 


EGG  CASES 


Wholesale  dealer  and  shipper 
of  second  hand  egg  cases. 
Car  lots  a  specialty. 


LOUIS  OLOFSKY,  68S  Greene  Av.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


PATENTS 


Booklet  free.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Best  results.  Prompt¬ 
ness  assured. 


WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer 
724  9th  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


There  has  been  no  change  in  the 
cheese  market  since  last  week’s  report 
as  far  as  New  York  State  and  other 
eastern  producers  are  concerned.  It 
is  reported  that  there  has  been  some 
slight  shading  of  prices  on  summer 
makes  of  Wisconsin  Daisies  of  certain 
marks.  Trade  is  quiet  both  on  cured 
and  fresh  stock,  but  steady. 

Production  has  been  on  the  decrease 
and  here  and  there  we  find  indications 
of  a  somewhat  freer  out  of  storage 
movement,  although  we  are  still  con¬ 
siderably  behind  last  year’s  figures.  We 
can  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  however, 
that  stocks  are  heavy.  The  excess  over 
last  year  on  November  1  being  over 
23,000,000  pounds,  or  approximately 
39%. 


White  Egg  Prices  Break 


Nov.  21  Nov.  14 

Nov.  23, 

NEARBY  WHITE 

1927 

Hen’y  Sel.  Extras.... 

62-64 

66-70 

66-68 

Hen'y  Av’ge  Extras.... 

60-61 

62-65 

62-65 

Extra  Firsts . . 

40-58 

40-60 

54-60 

Firsts  . 

33-45 

34-45 

50-53 

Undergrades  . 

32-33 

32-33 

38-45 

Pullets  . 

35-44 

33-42 

40-45 

Pewees  . 

30-34 

30-33 

38 

NEARBY  BROWNS 

Hennery  . 

63-67 

60-67 

67-63 

Gathered  . 

32-62 

33-58 

44-66 

The  market 

on  fancy. 

large 

fresh 

white  eggs  has 

suffered  quite  a 

break 

since  last  week,  and  although  at  this 
writing  the  tension  seems  to  have  been 
somewhat  relieved  we  are  not  yet  out 
of  the  woods.  Retail  prices  for  top 
quality  eggs  are  so  high  that  the  ulti¬ 
mate  consumer  has  been  reluctant  ,to 
make  free  use  of  them.  Consequently 
there  has  been  a  backwash  that  has 
knocked  the  market  off  its  balance. 
Brown  eggs  have  not  suffered.  They 
have  maintained  not  only  their  former 
position,  but  in  some  cases  have  actual¬ 
ly  made  a  gain.  The  receipts  of  fresh 
mixed  colors  from  the  west  have  been 
comparatively  light  and  these  have 
served  to  maintain  a  satisfactory  out¬ 
let  for  our  nearby  browns.  White 
eggs  on  the  other  hand  have  to  fight  off 
the  influence  on  shipments  from  the 
Pacific  coast.  On  the  15th  when  the 
outlook  for  nearby  whites  was  very 
satisfactory,  large  size  Pacific  coast 
whites  began  to  show  an  easy  under¬ 
tone.  This  continued  to  increase  until 
the  Pacific  coast  product  began  to  pull 
down  prices  on  nearbys. 

At  this  writing  the  market  appears 
to  have  lost  some  of  the  weak  senti¬ 
ment.  Here  and  there  we  hear  of  a 
better  price  paid,  and  we  are  hoping 
that  in  another  week  we  can  report  a 
higher  level.  Buying  for  the  holidays 
may  save  matters. 


Live  Poultry  Market  Strong 


FOWLS 

Nov.  21 

Nov.  14 

Nov.  23, 
1927 

Colored  . 

28-32 

25-30 

21-25 

Leghorn  . 

19-24 

18-22 

15-17 

CHICKENS 

Colored  _ _ 

23-25 

25-27 

21-30 

Leghorn  . 

20-22 

20-23 

15-20 

BROILERS 

Colored  . . 

32-38 

30-42 

32-40 

Leghorn  . 

20-34 

22-38 

CAPONS  . 

45-50 

40-50 

35-38 

TURKEYS  . 

-35 

32-40 

DUCKS,  Nearby  . 

25-28 

25-28 

22-28 

GEESE  . 

27-28 

-28 

As  we  approach  the  Thanksgiving 
holiday  the  live  poultry  market  shows 
considerable  strength.  The  few  fowls 
that  have  been  arriving  by  express  are 
held  firmly.  Receipts  of  express  broil¬ 
ers  are  light  and  prices  seem  to  be 


gradually  strengthening.  Express  tur¬ 
keys  are  so  scarce  and  prices  are  so 
high  that  we  are  unable  to  get  any  def¬ 
inite  quotations  that  would  represent 
the  level  of  the  market.  Prices  are 
varying  anywhere  from  40  up  to  60 
cents  with  once  in  a  while  a  small  sale 
being  recorded  above  that  figure.  These 
however  are  not  representative  of  the 
trade,  they  -are  more  or  less  peddling 
figures.  Capons  via  express  at  this 
writing  are  in  short  supply  and  prices 
seem  to  be  on  the  increase.  Ducks 
are  in  the  sellers’  favor,  and  nearby 
farm  fattened  geese  are  also  working 
out  better.  It  appears  that  this  is 
going  to  be  a  good  market  for  poultry. 


No  Change  in  Potatoes 


STATE 

150  lb.  sack.... 
Bulk.  180  lbs. 
MAINE 

150  lb.  sack.... 
Bulk,  180  lbs. 
LONG  ISLAND 
150  lb.  sack 

No.  I  . 

Bulk,  180  lbs. 
JERSEY 
ISO  lb.  sack 
No.  I . 


Nov.  21 

Nov.  14.. 

Nov.  23, 
1927 

1.75-2.00 

1.60-2.00 

2.10-2.35 

1.65-2.00 

2.10-2.35 

2.50- 3.25 

3.50- 3.85 

1.75-2.25 

2,35-2.60 

1.75-2.25 

2.25-2.60 

3.50-3.75 

4.00-4.35 

1.50-1.75 

1.50-1.80 

There  has  been  practically  no  change 
in  the  potato  market  since  last  week, 
and  at  this  writing  there  seems  to  be 
no  hope  of  improvement.  If  some 
philanthropist  wants  to  do  a  doubly 
good  deed  he  can  appropriate  a  few 
thousand  dollars  to  buy  some  potatoes 
and  then  turn  them  over  to  the  Sal¬ 
vation  Army  for  distribution  among 
the  poor.  That  would  be  some  real 
farm  relief  right  now,  at  the  same  time 
being  genuine  charity  on  the  distribut¬ 
ing  end.  However,  from  all  appear¬ 
ances  it  would  take  a  good  many  thou¬ 
sand  bushels  to  make  much  of  a  hole 
in  our  supply.  There  are  too  many 
potatoes. 


Hay  Prices  Unchanged 

There  is  a  scarcity  of  Number  1  tim¬ 
othy  hay.  Other  grades  are  moving 
slowly  and  the  market  shows  a  faint 
flutter  of  irregularity.  In  spite  of  that 
prices  remain  substantially  the  same 
as  they  were  a  week  ago.  Following 
are  the  various  prices  of  the  different 
grades:  Timothy  No.  1,  $26-27.00;  No. 
2,  $23.00-25.00;  No.  3,  $19.00-21.00; 
sample  $16.00-17.00.  Light  clover  mix¬ 
ed  No.  1.  $24.00-26.00;  No.  2,  $21.00- 
23.00;  No.  3,  $18.00-19.00.  Light  grass 
mixed  No.  1  $24.00-25.00,  others  down 
as  low  as  $18.00.  Oat  straw  $14.00  to 
$15.00;  rye  straw  $23.00  to  $25.00. 


Feeds 

and  Grains 

FUTURES 

(At  Chicago) 

Nov.  21 

Nov.  14 

Nov.  23, 
1927 

Wheat  (Dee.)  ...... 

M6% 

1.15% 

1.29 

Corn  (Dec.)  . 

.87% 

.85% 

•86% 

Oats  (Dec.)  . 

.46% 

.45% 

.49% 

CASH  GRAINS 
(At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red 

1.59% 

1.60% 

1.53% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel.. 

1.08% 

1.07% 

1.05% 

Oats,  No.  2 . 

FEEDS 

.55% 

.55 

.61% 
Nov.  19, 

(At  Buffalo) 

Nov.  17 

Nov.  10 

1927 

Grade  Oats  . 

36.00 

33.50 

37.00 

Spring  Bran  . 

34.50 

33.00 

32.50 

Hard  Bran  . 

36.00 

35.00 

35.00 

Standard  Mids  .... 

35.00 

33.50 

33.00 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 

43.00 

41.00 

41.50 

Flour  Mids  . 

41.00 

40.00 

38.50 

Red  Dog  . 

44.00 

42.00 

44.00 

Wh.  Hominy  _ 

39.50 

38.00 

39.00 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

39.00 

37.00 

37.00 

Corn  Meal  . 

39.00 

38.00 

38.00 

Gluten  Feed  . . 

43.50 

43.50 

39.00 

Gluten  Meal  . 

55.37 

55.50 

48.00 

36%  C.  S.  Meal 

45.00 

45.00 

43.50 

41%  C.  S.  Meal 

50.00 

50.00 

46.00 

43%  C.  S.  Meal 

53.00 

53.00 

48.00 

34%  0.  P.  Linseed 

Meal  . 

58.00 

58.00 

45.00 

The  above  quotations  are  those  of  the  local  Buffalo 
ftiarket  and  are  F.  O.  B.  They  are  reported  in  the 
weekly  letter  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets. 


Bean  Market  Firm 

The  bean  market  has  shown  consid¬ 
erable  firmness  of  late  due  principally 
to  higher  country  markets,  although 
locally  the  demand  is  nothing  to  get 
excited  about.  Marrows  have  advanced 
quite  sharply.  Average  size  marrows 
are  bringing  from  $9.75  to  $10.50  with 
“jumbos”  ranging  from  $11.50  to 
$12.50.  Pea  beans  show  no  change 
still  ranging  from  $9.25  to  $9.75.  Red 
kidneys  have  shown  some  advance  of 
late  and  are  now  quoted  from  $8.00 
to  $8.75.  We  are  unable  to  get  any 


quotation  on  white  kidneys  due  to  the 
lack  of  sufficient  sales  to  warrant  quo¬ 
tation. 

Briefs  on  the  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Trade 

APPLE  prices  show  no  material 
change.  McIntosh  are  still  selling  up 
to  $12.00  although  some  poor  lots  are 
down  «,s  low  as  $4.00,  but  anything 
that  is  good  will  bring  $8.00.  Baldwins 
are  $4.25  to  $5.50,  with  some  poor  stock 
as  low  as  $3.00.  Northern  Spies  $5.50 
to  $8.00,  and  Greenings  $5.00  to  $7.00 
for  good  to  fancy  with  some  poor  as 
low  as  $3.00.  Twenty  Ounce  are  from 
$3.00  to  $5.00  with  fancy  Wealthies 
fifty  cents  higher.  Wolf  Rivers  and 
York  Imperials  $2.50  to  $4.75  depend¬ 
ing  on  quality. 

The  CABBAGE  market  looks  a  little 
better.  Danish  in  bulk  has  advanced 
to  $34.00  to  $38.00  a  ton,  with  State 
white  in  90  lb.  bags  averaging  from 
$1.50  to  $1.85. 

CELERY  is  steady  with  the  best 
State  again  reaching  $3.50  although 
some  poorer  are  sold  as  low  as  $1.00 
Jersey  generally  $2.50  to  $2.75.  The 
New  York  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets  states  that  on 
Friday  November  16  celery  holdings  in 
the  principal  storage  holdings  in  west¬ 
ern  New  York  totalled  479,561  crates 
of  which  412,840  were  in  Wayne 
County.  The  report  also  stated  that 
on  Friday  November  18th,  1927  west¬ 
ern  New  York  storage  holdings  total¬ 
ed  647,992  crates  of  which  549,710 
crates  were  in  Wayne  County. 

The,  ONION  market  is  firm  especially 
on  fancy  goods  few  of  which  are  being 
received.  Eastern  yellows  are  gener¬ 
ally  selling  from  $2.50  to  $2.75  per  100 
lb.  bag. 

CARROTS  are  holding  steady.  State 
washed  are  bringing  from  $1.25  to 
$1.75  a  basket  while  roughs  are  quoted 
from  $1.00  to  $1.35  and  $2.00  to  $2.50 
a  hundred  pound  bag. 

PUMPKINS  are  bringing  $3.00  to 
$3.50  a  barrel. 

NEARBY  MARROW  SQUASH  as 
well  as  HUBBARD  are  selling  at  $2.50 
to  $3.00  per  barrel. 

Meats  and  Live  Stock 

Nov.  21  Nov.  14  Nov.  23, 
LIVE  CALVES  (per  100  lb)  |927 


Prime  .  18.25-18.50  18.50-19.00  16.75-17.00 

Medium  .  12.50-18.00  12.50-18.25  10.50-16.50 

Culls  .  9.00-12.00  9.00-12.00  6.50-  9.00 

STEERS  (per  100  lb) 

Best  .  13.00-13.50  14.00-14.50  15.00- 

Medlum  .  11.00-12.75  12.25-13.75  10.00-14.50 

Common  .  9.00-10.75  9.00-12.00  8.50-  9.50 

BULLS  (per  100  lb.) 

Best  heavy. .  9.50-9.75  9.50-9.75  7.50-7.75 

iledium  .  8.50-9.25  8.50-9.25  5.25-7.00 

Common  light .  7.00-8.00  7.00-8.00  4.00-5.00 

COWS  (per  100  lb.) 

Best  heavy .  8.50-8.75  8.50-8.75  6.75-7.50 

Medium  .  6.75-8.25  6.75-8.25  5.50-6.50 

Cutters  .  3.50-6.50  3.50-6.50  3.00-5.00 

Reactors  .  5.00-8.00  5.00-8.00  3.50-6.50 

LAMBS  (per  100  lb.) 

Prime  .  13.25-13.50  13.75-14.00  14.50-15.00 

Medium  . . 12.00-12.75  12.00-13.50  13.00-14.25 

Culls  . 9.00-10.50  9.00-10.50  9.00-12.00 

HOGS  (per  100  lb.) 

Dp  to  130  lbs . ••  9.50-10.00  9.50-10.00  9.50-10.00 

130-160  lbs .  9.50-  9.75  9.70-10.00  9.50-10.00 

At.  200  lbs .  9.25-  9.40  9.75-10.00  9.50-  9.75 

RABBITS  (per  lb  )  .20-  .25  .20-  .25  .15-  .20 

VEAL  CALVES  (per  lb.) 

Country  dressed  .12-  .22  .13-  .24  .07-  .22 


The  live  calf  market  has  slipped, 
supplies  have  been  full  heavy,  and  in¬ 
terest  is  beginning  to  center  more  on 
the  poultry  trade. 

Although  lambs  are  a  couple  of  shill¬ 
ings  off  from  last  week  they  are  hold¬ 
ing  steady. 

Steers  have  turned  irregular,  princi¬ 
pally  because  of  the  fact  that  the  de¬ 
mand  has  slackened  up. 

Country  dressed  veal  has  been  in  lib¬ 
eral  supply  with  the  majority  of  the 
offerings  more  or  less  unattractive  re¬ 
sulting  in  a  weak  market  and  unset¬ 
tled  prices  trending  lower. 

Hot  house  lambs  are  in  light  supply 
bringing  from  $8.00  to  $14.00  depend¬ 
ing  on  condition,  they  are  selling  slow¬ 
ly.  Imitations  are  bringing  from  $3.00 
to  $7.00  but  are  quite  neglected. 

Dressed  roasting  pigs  are  meeting  a 
light  demand  and  as  yet  the  market 
shows  no  strength.  Carcasses  weigh¬ 
ing.  from  8  to  12  lbs.  26  to  28  cents; 
12  to  15  lbs.,  22  to  26  cents;  15  to  20 
lbs.,  20  to  22  cents.  Heavier  than  that 
down  to  17  cents. 
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Fine  V^e9.ther  Hqs  Been  FQ.v0r3.hle  for  F3II  Plowing- -County  Notes 


For  nearly  a  week  we  have  been  en¬ 
joying  Indian  Summer  weather  with 
comparatively  warm  days  and  nights, 
and  an  occasional  shower.  Scarcely 
weather  that  would  remind  one  that 
Thanksgiving  is  just 
around  the  cor¬ 
ner — less  than  two 
weeks  away  in  fact. 
The  weather  has 
been  conducive  to 
plowing  however, 
and  it  is  a  safe  bet 
that  there  is  as 
much  land  plowed 
today,  as  there  has 
been  during  any  fall 
in  a  long  time,  in 
fact  since  the  war 
-  .  ,  ,  .  days.  Some  have 

finished  entirely,  but  others  are  taking 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  and  are 
still  at  it. 


Grangers  Attend  National 
Meeting 

A  number  of  North  Country  Grangers 
are  in  Washington  this  week  attending 
National  Grange,  while  county  Pomona 
officials  are  making  final  plans  for  the 
last  Pomona  session  of  the  year,  Decem¬ 
ber  5th  and  6th,  at  Watertown  for  Jeffer¬ 
son  County.  St.  Lawrence,  Lewis  and 
Oswego  counties  are  also  arranging  for 
the  last  meetings.  At  these  sessions  del¬ 
egates  to  the  State  Grange  will  be  select¬ 
ed,  and  plans  worked  out  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

Dairymen  Discuss  Production 
Problems 

Meetings  of  Dairymen’s  League  mem¬ 
bers  are  being  held  in  the  North  Coun¬ 
try  to  discuss  the  call  for  more  milk 
just  made  by  League  officials.  With  the 
price  reaction  of  last  year  still  rankling 
in  the  minds  of  many,  there  promises  to 
be  various  sorts  of  discussions  brought 
up.  It  would  appear  that  in  the  North 
Country  at  least,  farmers  are  producing 
a  bit  more  milk  now  than  at  this  time 
in  many  years.  They  have  for  the  most 
part  fairly  good  crops  of  home  grown 
grain,  and  are  supplementing  this  with 
other  feeds  to  be  mixed  in,  or  are  pur¬ 
chasing  commercial  mixed  rations  and 
keeping  their  home  grown  grain  to  fill 
in  with  or  use  later  on. 

Some  feed  merchants  are  making  a 
special  effort  to  help  the  men,  who  have 
their  home  grown  grain,  make  good  ra¬ 
tions  by  mixing  in  various  concentrates 
after  grinding  the  grain,  thus  giving  the 
farmer  everything  all  ready  to  feed  with¬ 
out  further  effort  when  he  leaves  the  mill. 


Several  Firms  Mix  Molasses 
With  Feed 

A.  H.  Heri’ick  &  Son  of  Watertown,  S. 
F.  Virkler  of  Castorland,  Stevens  Milling 
Co.  of  Lacona,  and  the  McEwen  Milling 
Co.  of  Ogdensburg  have  just  installed 


molasses  mixing  equipment,  and  are  do¬ 
ing  a  splendid  job  of  making  molasses 
rations  out  of  the  farmers’  grain  with 
other  feeds,  as  well  as  making  fresh 
mixed  dairy  rations  for  those  who  desire 
to  purchase  all  the  ration.  The  cows 
like  the  fresh  mixed  molasses  feeds  a  bit 
better,  and  apparently— judging  from  the 
reports  of  farmers  who  are  using  this 
service — do  a  little  better  on  them. 

Poultry  Association  Has  Meeting 

The  Jefferson  County  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion  held  its  fourth  annual  meeting  at 
Calcium  Grange  Hall  on  Thursday  eve¬ 
ning.  Mrs.  Walter  Farley  of  Carthage 
was  toastmaster.  Chas.  G.  Porter  of 
Black  River  discussed  the  program  that 
the  association  plans  to  carry  out  dur¬ 
ing  the  season.  This  includes  a  poultry 
school  to  be  held  at  Watertown  in  the 
Grange  Hall  on  December  6  and  7th. 
Other  speakers  were  E.  E.  Chamberlain 
of  Watertown,  president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion;  county  agricultural  agent  Oscar  G. 
Agne;  and  William  K.  Mott  of  Water- 
town.  Harold  Langworthy  of  Adams 
Center  was  presented  for  the  second  year 
with  the  silver  cup  offered  by  the  asso¬ 
ciation  for  having  the  best  display  at  the 
Watertown  fair.  If  Mr.  Langworthy 
wins  it  again,  he  gains  permanent  pos¬ 
session  of  the  cup.— W.  I.  Rob,  Nov.  17, 
1928. 


Steuben-Allegany  Ayrshire 
Club  Sale 

The  ninth  annual  consignment  sale 
of  the  Allegany-Steuben  Ayrshire 
Club  held  at  Hornell,  N.  Y.,  on  October 
31st  brought  out  the  largest  crowd  and 
the  most  spirited  bidding  in  the  history 
of  this  club. 

Fifty-nine  animals  consisting  of  a 
mixed  consignment  of  cows,  heifers 
and  young  bulls  were  sold  in  less  than 
four  hours  for  a  total  price  of  $11,900. 
Pauline  of  Maple  Glen,  No.  82926,  a 
splendid  five  year  old  cow  consigned 
by  B.  E.  Burger  of  Greenwood,  N.  Y. 
topped  the  sale  at  $425.00,  her  pur¬ 
chaser  being  George  H.  Converse, 
Woodville,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Converse  also 
took  the  third  highest,  a  three-year  old 
heifer  consigned  by  R.  H.  Van  Skiver 
of  Jasper,  N.  Y.  at  $340.00.  Crystal’s 
Queen  of  Laurel  Hill,  a  seven-year  old 
cow  consigned  by  Bert  Jimerson  of 
Camerson  Mills  brought  the  second 
highest  price  of  the  day,  going  to  A.  J. 
Tarr  of  Waterloo,  N.  Y.  at  $380.00. 

Twelve  cows  averaged  over  $300 
each  and  thirty-two  sold  at  $200  or 
over,  averaging  $250  each.  Several 
young  bulls  and  dry  heifers  which  sold 
at  around  $100  brought  the  average 
of  the  entire  consignment  down  to 
slightly  over  $200.  Most  of  the  cattle 
went  to  New  York  state  buyers  al¬ 
though  19  head,  most  of  which  were 


heifers,  went  to  Missouri  and  a  pair 
of  cows  to  Pennsylvania. 

These  two  counties  have  always  bred 
a  very  high  quality  Ayrshire  cattle  and 
this  fact  together  with  an  almost  com¬ 
plete  freedom  from  tuberculosis  is 
creating  a  brisk  demand  for  Allegany- 
Steuben  bred  Ayrshires  among  breed¬ 
ers  and  dairymen  from  all  over  the 
eastern  states. — R.  E.  Mead. 


New  York  Honey  Producers 
Meet  At  Akron 

HE  western  New  York  Honey  Pro¬ 
ducers  Association  will  hold  its  15th 
anniversary  meeting  at  the  Akron 
Grange  Hall,  Akron,  N.  Y.  on  Satur¬ 
day,  December  1,  1928.  The  subject 
of  inspection  will  receive  special  atten¬ 
tion  at  this  meeting,  discussion  on  this 
being  led  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Gould  of  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets.  All  interested  in  bees  and 
honey  are  invited  to  attend  this  meet¬ 
ing  and  bring  their  beekeeping  prob¬ 
lems  with  them  for  discussion. 


4-H  Club  Boys  Will  Attend 
Chicago  Meeting 

New  York  state  will  enter  this  year 
for  the  first  time  the  national  boys 
and  girls  4-H  club  congress  in  Chicago 
December  1  to  7  inclusive.  This  con¬ 
gress  is  held  in  connection  with  the  in¬ 
ternational  live  stock  exposition.  More 
than  40  states  will  send  delegates.  The 
four  outstanding  members  of  the  4-H 
pig  and  sheep  clubs  of  New  York  state 
will  be  chosen  as  delegates  from  the 
New  York  4-H  clubs.  They  will  attend 
the  congress  under  the  direction  of  J. 
P.  Willman  of  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture. 


The  Second  Week  At 
Farmingdale 

During  the  second  week  of  the 
Seventh  Farmingdale  Contest  the 
1,000  birds  laid  a  total  of  2,175  eggs, 
or  31.0%.  This  is  an  increase  of  165 
eggs  above  the  best  production  of  any 
other  second  week  and  785  eggs  above 
the  average  production  for  the  second 
week  during  the  past  four  contests.  The 
present  contest  is  now  2,109  eggs 
ahead  of  the  production  of  the  last  con¬ 
test  up  to  the  end  of  the  second  week. 


The  pullets  have  laid  a  total  of  3,810 
eggs  since  November  1,  1928. 

High  Pens  in  Each  Breed  to  Date 


White  Leghorns 

Codner’s  White  Leghorn  Farm . 87 

Fred  G.  Smith  Poultry  Farm . 87 

William  J.  Boyle . 84 

Sunny  Slope  Farm . 83 

Davidson  Farm . 82 

Meadow  Lawn  Poultry  Farm . SO 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

Frank  M.  Corwin . 63 

Pine  Hill  Poultry  Farm . 54 

Walliceton  Farm . 52 

Charlescote  Farm . 41 

Australorps 

L.  A.  Allen . 75 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

S.  W.  Kline . 62 

R.  C.  Cobb,  Old  Pickard  Farm . 53 

Pratt  Experiment  Farm . 50 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

Highfield  Farm . 36 

Ellen  Day  Ranken . 27 


Eastern  Pennsylvania  Notes 

By  Oliver  D.  Schock 
ITH  the  close  of  another  bountiful 
season,  the  average  farmer  can 
truthfully  proclaim  “God  reigns’’  and  his 
glory  and  goodness  cannot  be  fully  writ¬ 
ten.  Hundreds  of  pastors  of  country 
churches,  more  especially  those  of  the 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  denominations, 
continue  the  ancient  custom  of  holding 
“Harvest  Home’’  or  special  Thanksgiving 
services.  These  occasions  are  emphasized 
and  exemplified  by  large  and  most  beau¬ 
tiful  displays  of  vegetable,  cereal,  floral- 
and  many  kinds  of  horticultural  products, 
occupying  all  available  space  in  the 
church  edifice.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
service  the  exhibits  are  distributed  among 
deserving  institutions  or  individuals. 

Pennsylvania  highway  officials  report 
that  this  year’s  construction  of  improved 
roads  exceeds  any  preceding  year.  A 
new  and  shorter  main  improved  highway, 
Pittsburg  to  New  York,  is  being  pushed 
forward  to  completion  as  rapidly  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

The  many  newly  opened  country  high¬ 
ways  reveal  to  the  automobile  and  bus 
travelers  that  thousands  of  farmers  are 
responding  to  the  new  era  of  reconstruct¬ 
ing  and  repainting  the  farmer’s  home, 
barn  and  fences  as  never  before. 

With  a  continued  trend  toward  high 
prices  for  poultry  and  eggs,  poultry  grow¬ 
ing  on  the  farm  has  become  more  popu¬ 
lar.  Turkeys  grown  in  Pennsylvania  will 
be  scarce  and  low  prices  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected.  Neighboring  states,  such  as 
Maryland,  Delaware  and  Ohio  are  again 
expected  to  supply  the  shortage. 


New  York  County  Notes 


Central  New  York  Notes 


The  winter  campaign  of  meetings  in 
farm  communities  has  begun. 
Granges  are  holding  their  meetings  to 
elect  officers,  farm  bureaus  are  holding 
meetings  to  plan  programs  of  work 
and  to  elect  officers.  Farmer’s  insti¬ 
tutes,  church  affairs,  lodges,  clubs,  and 
cooperatives  all  require  meetings  and 
all  these  contribute  to  the  social  life  of 
farm  families.  The  social  life  in  our 
farm  communities  differs  considerably 
from  the  social  life  of  the  city  and  it  is 
better  adapted  to  bring  real  enjoyment, 
education  and  spiritual  development 
than  bridge  parties,  charity  balls  and 
formal  dinners  would  be  in  the  open 
country. 

We  cannot  remember  when  there  was 
a  better  fall  to  get  farm  work  cleaned 
up.  Things  in  general  around  here  are 
in  better  shape  than  usual  to  go  into 
winter  but  some  folks  would  scarcely 
have  their  potatoes  dug  and  corn  taken 
care  of  if  fall  weather  prevailed  until 
the  first  of  March.  Now  and  then  a 
farmer  in  central  New  York  still  has 
a  little  corn  to  husk  but  most  of  it  is 
done. 

Cabbage  prices  are  very  uncertain. 
They  ran  up  around  $32  early  in  the 
season.  Then  when  the  recent  warm 
weather  came,  so  many  producers  rush¬ 


ed  their  crops  into  the  market  that  the 
price  fell  to  $16  a  ton.  There  seems 
no  reason  for  so  low  price  in  face  of 
the  amount  and  condition  of  the  crop, 
except  a  temporary  glut  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  due  to  growers  rushing  the  stock 
in  to  avoid  storing.  Undoubtedly  the 
price  will  continue  to  climb  from  now 
until  the  first  of  the  year.  Shipments 
of  cabbage  from  the  South  will  largely 
determine  the  price  of  shipping  cab¬ 
bage  after  the  first  of  January.  A 
very  large  acreage  was  contracted  last 
spring  at  $6  and  such  cabbage  has  been 
a  poor  proposition  with  the  low  yield 
this  year. 

Potatoes  are  selling  for  as  low  as  35 
cents  at  the  car  in  some  sections.  A 
great  many  are  storing  their  crops  in 
hope  that  the  price  will  be  enough  bet¬ 
ter  later  in  the  season  to  pay  for  the 
work  and  shrinkage.  It  seems  strange 
that  anybody  would  expect  much  high¬ 
er  prices  for  potatoes  when  the  history 
of  the  business  in  late  years  has  been 
almost  invariably  that  fall  selling  paid 
best  in  the  years  when  there  is  a  big 
crop.  But  some  folks  are  always  look¬ 
ing  for  good  fortune  to  happen  along. 
As  Allen  Johnson’s  little  boy  Jimmy 
says,  “How  do  you  know  there  ain’t 
no  Santa  Claus  if  you  never  seen  one?’’ 
— C.  T. 


Genesee  County  —Edwin  Giddings,  T. 
P.  Barr,  veteran  rural  mail  carriers  and 
Charles  Griffin,  postmaster,  all  of  Gen¬ 
esee  County  died  within  the  week.  Gen¬ 
esee  County  is  endeavoring  to  establish 
a  rural  library.  Many  farmers  are  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  the  nice  weather  get¬ 
ting  their  fall  plowing  done.  We  have 
had  a  fair  fall  to  make  up  for  the  poor 
summer  but  have  had  plenty  of  rain. 
Eggs  are  now  bringing  60  to  65  cents  a 
dozen. — Mrs.  R.  E.  G. 

Delaware  County  — It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  rain  that  started  this  morning 
will  keep  up  until  springs  and  streams 
rise  as  they  are  extremely  low.  There 
have  been  no  heavy  rains  for  a  long  time. 
The  amount  of  milk  delivered  at  the 
creameries  is  very  low.  There  have  been 
some  sales  of  tested  stock  at  Downsville 
and  Delhi.  Calf  hides  are  $1.  Shippers 
are  paying  $4.50  for  bob  veals. — Mrs.  E. 
M.  N. 

Allegany  County  — W®  still  en¬ 

joying  beautiful  warm  open  weather. 
Lawns  remain  fresh  and  green  and  pan¬ 
sies  are  still  blooming.  Winter  wheat 
looks  fine.  Lots  of  fall  plowing  is  being 
done.  Repairs  on  buildings  and  every¬ 
thing  is  being  put  in  shape  for  King 
Winter’s  approach.  Some  growers  of 
white  kidney  beans  have  received  11% 
cents  per  pound  for  their  crop  and  no 
pick.  Most  farmers  are  holding  for  still 
higher  prices.  Bean  growers  are  in  luck 
this  year.  On  account  of  a  late  wet 
spring  a  much  smaller  acreage  than  usual 
was  planted  with  the  resulting  high 
prices.  Potatoes  are  40  cents  at  local 
dealers  and  many  farmer’s  are  selling. 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Charles  H.  Brown 


of  Belmont  will  retire  from  the  bench 
January  1st  having  reached  the  age  limit 
of  70  years.  He  began  practicing  law  in 
1887  and  enjoys  excellent  health  walking 
several  miles  each  day  for  exercise.  The 
bridge  at  Joncy  near  Angelica  is  to  be 
rebuilt  next  year.  Several  accidents  have 
taken  place  here  in  the  past  few  years. — 
Mrs.  O.  H.  ■ 

Columbia  County  — Several  days  of 
Indian  summer  weather  the  past  week. 
Live  poultry  in  great  demand.  Fowls 
30  cents  per  pound,  ducks  22  cents  and 
turkeys  63  cents.  Butter  is  53  cents,  eggs 
75  cents  per  dozen,  apples  from  $3.50  to 
$7.50  per  barrel  depending  on  variety, 
size,  quality  and  condition.  McIntosh 
are  from  $10  to  $14  per  barrel.  The  Jerry 
Juice  Co.’s  cider  mill  at  Germantown  will 
soon  be  in  operation.  A  4-H  club  has 
been  organized  in  Kinderhook  school,  $22 
being  taken  in  at  the  5-cent  supper  at 
Elizaville.  The  Garden  club  at  Kinder¬ 
hook  held  an  interesting  meeting.  Many 
churches  in  the  county  had  Armistice  ser¬ 
vices  Sunday.  Farm  Bureau  Manager 
Buchholz  of  Hudson  is  head  of  National 
Agricultural  Agents.  Granges  are  hold¬ 
ing  elections  of  officers. — Mrs.  C.  V.  G. 

Clinton  County  — November  has  been 
very  mild  so  far.  There  has  been  an  un¬ 
usually  large  acreage  of  plowing  done 
this  fall.  Crops  are  in  and  most  of  the 
threshing  done.  Oats  and  barley  yielded 
good.  Buckwheat  is  a  small  crop.  The 
annual  Farm  Bureau  membership  cam¬ 
paign  is  under  way.  A  great  many 
farmers  claim  the  Bureau  is  of  no  bene¬ 
fit  and  refuse  to  sign  up.  What  do  you 
readers  think  of  it — is  it  worth  the  money 
spent?  I  am  a  charter  member. — R.  J.  M. 
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Virgin  Soil 

{Continued  from  Page  7) 

Cornell  keeping  books  on  the  job,  they 
would  assure  us  that  it  did  not  pay 
and  that  we  were  making  a  sad  mis¬ 
take — that  in  this  day  of  agricultural 
surplus  it  would  have  been  far  better 
to  have  purchased  land  already  cleared 
— or  to  have  rented  it  from  a  neighbor 
—or  to  have  gone  without.  Well ;  My 
reply  is  that  .on  the  farm  there  are 
certain  values  not  translatable  into 
terms  of  bank  balances  and  that  I 
shall  get  my  pay  when  I  see  the  plow 
digging  into  this  land  for  the  first  time 
— and  to  me  the  smell  of  the  new 
turned  earth  is  sweet. 

It  will  be,  in  truth,  virgin  soil.  Can¬ 
dor  compels  me  to  say  that  my  lim¬ 
ited  experience  with  newly  cleared  soil 
has  been  rather  disappointing.  It 
has  failed  to  measure  up  to  the 
rather  romantic  expectations  of  my 
boyhood.  I  venture  the  assertion  that 
close  at  hand  is  land  that  has  been 
farmed  for  more  than  a  century — that 
has  grown  wheat  and  oats  and  corn 
and  clover  and  alfalfa  and  that  has 
also  had  stable  manure  and  dissolved 
phosphate  rock  which  will  give  as 
good  or  better  crops  than  this  new 
land  despite  the  fact  that  in  the  latter 
is  the  humus  and  untouched  plant  food 
of  many  byegone  centuries. 

I  have  said  to  my  son  that  probably 
this  is  the  only — the  last — bit  of  land 
that  he  will  ever  clear.  It  will  repre¬ 
sent  the  ultimate  extension  of  the  farm 
domain.  It  will  be  his  only  experience 
with  virgin  soil.  On  this  field  I  hope 
that  often  in  coming  years  he  may  hear 
the  cluck  of  the  grain  binder  and  see 
the  yellow  shocks  standing  in  orderly 
array.  I  hope  that  many  years  from 
now  he  may  walk  over  it  in  summer 
gloamings  when  the  corn  is  growing 
rank  and  green  and  the  sun  is  dropping 
down  behind  the  Seward  hills  and  the 
twilight  descending  on  our  pleasant 
land.  It  will  be  good  for  him  to  re¬ 
member  that  in  his  young  manhood, 
it  was  largely  his  energy  and  industry 
that  won  it  for  the  farm. 


Once 

You 

Wear 


The 

Old  Reliable 


You’ll  always  want  it.  This  snug- 
fitting  jacket  will  keep  you  warm 
and  comfortable  on  the  coldest 
days.  Will  not  rip,  ravel  or  tear, 
and  can  be  washed  without  losing 
its  shape.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
you  the  three  styles — coat  with  or 
without  collar,  and  vest. 

A  Most  Acceptable  Christmas  Gift 

BROWN’S  BEACH  JACKET  CO., 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 


Poultry  Equipment 


Drew  Line  offers  you  the  short  cut  to  modern 
Poultry  Equipment  at  lowest  cost  and  bigger 
poultry  profits. 

For  over  SO  years  DREW  has  maintained  an 
unvarying  policy  to  build  only  the  best  qual¬ 
ity  of  good,  dependable,  practical  equipment 
which  could.be  sold  at  a  big  saving  in  price 
to  the  man  who  buys  it. 

All  we  ask  is  for  you  to  compare  DREW  qual¬ 
ity,  utility  and  prices  with  any  other  and 
you  will  be  both  surprised  and  delighted  how 
much  further  your  money  goes  when  you  buy 
DREW  Poultry  Equipment. 


At  One  Baiting — Not  a  Poison 

“First  night  I  put  out  the  new  Rat 
Killer,  I  counted  282  dfead  rats,”  writes 
Pat  Sneed  of  Oklahoma.  “In  three 
days’  time  I  had  picked  up  511  dead 
ones.  A  pile  of  rats  from  one  baiting.” 

So  conlident  are  the  distributors  that  Impenai 
Rat  ICiller  will  do  as  well  for  you,  that  they  oiier 
to  send  a  large  $2.00  bottle  (Farm  Size),  for  only 
one  dollar,  on  lO-Days’  Trial. 

Send  no  money— just  your  name  and  address  to 
Tmnenal  Laboratories,  2009  Coca  Cola  building,  Kansas 
City  Mo  ,  and  the  shipment  will  be  made  at  once, 
by  "cod  mail.  If  it  does  not  ttuickly  kill  these 
nests  '  vour  dollar  will  be  cheerfully  refunded.  So 


No  matter  what  kind  of  Poultry  Equipment  you  want, 
the  DREW  Line  Dealer  can  supply  you  at  money 
saving  prices.  DREW  Line  Nests,  Mash  Feeders, 
Waterers,  Chick  Equipment  and  Brooder  Stoves  are 
the  latest  in  design,  built  of  the  best  materials,  sub¬ 
stantial  in  construction  and  most  dependable  in  every 
day  service.  Drew  Line  equipment  will  save  you  labor, 
save  feed,  save  money  and  increase  your  poultry  prof¬ 
its.  So  why  pay  more. 

Send  Sor  Name  oS  Nearest  Drew  Dealer 

DREW  Line  Equipment  is  sold  by  good  dealers  every¬ 
where.  Send  for  our  Poultry  Equipment  Literature 
which  shows  the  methods  and  equipment  used  by 
others  to  get  bigger  profits — and  we  will  send  you  the 
name  of  the  DREW  Dealer  nearest  you. 


THE  DREW  LINE  COMPANY 

Dept.  2213 

Ft.  Atkinson, Wis.  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


A  Western  New  York  Farm 
and  Home  Talk 

{Continued  from  Page  6) 
of  us  prefer  the  country  to  the  city, 
even  though  the  earning  of  a  good  liv¬ 
ing  is  more  risky  and  often  more  diffi¬ 
cult.  And  further  “the  enlarging  hori¬ 
zon  of  th^  farmer  at  present  augers 
well  for  the  coming  of  a  day  when 
farm  life  will  be  much  more  social, 
provided  with  larger,  better  facilities 
for  social  betterment.” — Nov.  18,  ’28. 


Famous  Everywhere 

because  one  man  can  operate  with¬ 
out  help  of  any  kind.  Our  new 
Keystone  Heater  increases  capacity 
40  per  cent. ;  uses  all  waste  heat. 
Write  for  catalog. 


K.  L.  Mc¬ 
Farland, 
Mont.,  sold 
8  In  after¬ 
noon.  N.  F. 
Kranz,  S.  D. , 
made  $15  i 
In  6  brs.  J 
E.Huebbe  E 
sold  24  1 
Tools  In  S 
2  days.  B 


jecial  cut  price  offer  on  Hercules  Stump  Pul¬ 
lers.  Learn  how  you  can  clear  your  land^ 
fs.  auickly  and  cheaply,  then 

big  money  pulling  stumps 
.  aaA  for  neighbors.  Rip-  \T-4s  .* 
*■  '  logle  of  Iowa  made  \  V^” 

$10,000in  spare  time*  \y  - 
It’s  easy.  Write  quick  \ 
HERCULES  MFC.  COy  XTS 
l423-29th  St.,  Centerville,  lowaiAo 


Last  Call  for  These  Bee 
Bulletins 

The  Government  Printing  Office  has 
announced  that  it  has  on  hand  a 
number  of  copies  of  the  following 
named  bulletins  pertaining  to  bee¬ 
keeping  : 

Department  Circular  218-C,  “The 
Occurrence  of  Diseases  of  Adult  Bees.” 

Department  Circular  222-C,  “The  In¬ 
sulating  Value  of  Commercial  Double- 
walled  Beehives.” 

Department  Circular  284-C,  “The 
Sterilization  of  American  foulbrood 
Combs.” 

Department  Circular  287-C,  “The  Oc¬ 
currence  of  Diseases  of  Adult  Bees”, 
Part  II. 

Beekeepers  and  others  interested  in 
beekeeping  literature  should  request 
copies  of  the  above  named  bulletins  if 
they  have  not  already  done  so.  These 
bulletins  will  not  be  reprinted  and 
further  copies  will  not  he  available 
when  the  present  supply  is  exhausted. 
The  request  should  be  sent  to  the  Office 
of  Information,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Pigs  From  Reliable  Stock 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity.  We 
sell  only  high  grade  iiig.s.  fast  gi-owers,  that  will  prove 
a  good  investment— thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size 
and  breeding.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire- Berkshire  &  Chester 

7  to  8  weeks  old . $3.50 

8  to  10  weeks  old . $3.75 

Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  money  refunded.  10  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free.  A.  M.  LUX,  206 
Washinnton  St..  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  Wob.  1415. 


State  number  of  trees 

THE  SPROUL  CO 
Delevan,  N.  Y. 


Excluslva 

Territory 

Given 


on  Real  Equipment  - 

No  Dry  Lessons 

Eight  short  weeks  of  practical  auto  work  in  our  liig  .shoiis — then  a  job 
paying  $75.00  to  $100.00  a  week!  Step  out  of  low  pay  and  long  hours 
into  job  of  high-salaried  auto  mechanic,  .lotis  waiting  for  men  trained 
as  we  train  them.  Cliange  your  life  in  S  weeks! 

Not  a  Correspondence  Course 

You  learn  by  work-  est  auto  jobs  ea.sily. 
ing  on  actual  cans  No  education  or  ex- 
vvith  real  tools.  Wo  iierience  ii  e  e  d  e  d. 
make  you  a  mechanic  JIail  coupon  NOW 
able  to ‘handle  hard-  for  big  free  book! 


XjIVC  iliail  »rUllLL.U  iii  VVL.IJ  ' 

Get  our  amazing  new  sales  plan.  It’s  free  —  just  mall 
coupon  below.  You’ll  find  it  a  real  money  maker  for  you. 

HARRAH  MFC.  CO. 

Dept.  N-lOO  SIoomfiel<l«  Ind. 

HARRAH  MFG.  C0.7 
Dept.  N-IOO,  Bloomfield,  In'll. 

Please  send  me  money  making  sales  plan  and  full  details 
about  HA-NDYMAN  TOOL.  I  am  not  obligated. 


GUARANTEE 

You  must  be  satis¬ 
fied  or  your  tuition 
refunded ! 


for  big 

to  Nearest *0'^o~fAfE~UTb'scT7ooLs' 

1 1815  E.  24th  St.  Dept.  D-13,  Cleveland, 0., or* 

!  |654  E.  McMillan  St.  Dept.  D  - 13,  Cincinnati, 0.1 
■  Please  send  me  FREE  BOOK  on  Auto  Jle-i 
'chanics,  and  details  of  special  Railroadl 

iFare  and  Tuition  Offer.  , 

[Name  . • 

lAddrcss  . | 

iTown  . . . . . — . State 

■’31  10  -  03!  osoiri  .xofienailafiH  ,.i2 


Save  a  bushel  of  cull  apples  and  de¬ 
termine  why  each  apple  is  a  cull.  If 
this  is  done  you  will  be  better  prepared 
to  remedy  conditions  next  season.  ■ 

•iJoi  fio.-  htjE  ylibBods  Bi  7.iJ;--iJbLi  ri 


OHIO  STATf 

V  AUTO  SCHOOLS  ^ 

1815  E.24tbSt.„  654E.M'Millan  St. 

Cincinnati  .O. 


Address 


Cleveland  ,0. 


Ever  Since  1898-Bettef Equipment  forLessMo^^ 


NCMOHEY. 


Earn ’75  to 
as  AUTO  k 
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With  the  A.  A 

Poultry  Farmer 

Our  Poultry  Industry -Where  Is  It  Headed? 


( Continued  j 

disadvantage.  Perhaps  there  was  less 
tendency  to  check  up  on  the  hens  close¬ 
ly  when  most  of  the  feed  was.  produced 
on  the  farm.  At  any  rate  a  few  years 
ago  another  worry  was  added  to  the 
hen  interested  in  keeping  her  job. 
Some  one  learned  that  it  is  possible  to 
cull  out  the  non-producer  and  keep 
only  those  hens  willing  or  able  to  trade 
eggs  for  feed  and  care  in  sufficient 
amounts  to  make  it  profitable  for  their 
owners. 

About  the  same  time  lights  began  to 
be  used  to  lengthen  the  working  day 
and  this  practice  has  increased  until  it 
is  common  with  poultrymen  who  have 
flocks  of  any  considerable  size. 

To  those  not  fully  informed  as  to  the 
desires  of  a  hen  it  might  seem  that  ar¬ 
tificial  lights  are  an  imposition  rather 
than  a  source  of  comfort.  Instead  of 
allowing  the  hens  to  go  peacefully  to 
bed  at  four  o’clock  on  winter  days, 
they  are  kept  up  until  7  or  8.  How¬ 
ever,  this  is  no  hardship.  Hens  orig¬ 
inated  in  a  country  where  the  days  and 
nights  are  practically  the  same  the 
year  round  and  her  digestive  system 
is  not  large  enough  to  eat  sufficient 
food  at  4  o’clock  to  last  her  until  day¬ 
light  the  next  morning.  She  enjoys 
electric  lights  and  is  willing  to  pay  her 
owner  rent  for  them  in  the  form  of 
increased  egg  production. 

This  briefly  reviews  some  of  the 
more  important  changes  or  develop¬ 
ments.  This  development  however,  is 
still  going  on  and  at  present  there  are 
a  number  of  new  practices  which  will 
doubtless  become  more  and  more  com¬ 
mon.  Incubators  are  not  new,  yet  the 
tendency  of  the  poultry  owner  to  buy 
baby  chicks  rather  than  to  hatch  them, 
either  with  hens  or  small  incubators, 
has  grown  steadily  and  is  still  growing. 
Along  with  this  tendency  has  come  the 
necessity  for  artificial  brooding  as  well 
as  an  increase  in  chick  pests,  diseases 
and  troubles,  due  to  the  keeping  of 
large  numbers  of  delicate  individuals  in 
a  small  space. 

“Battery  Brooding”  Prevents 
Parasites 

The  modern  hen  is  a  business  woman 
whose  specialty  is  egg  production.  She 
is,  apparently,  well  satisfied  to  turn 
over  the  business  of  raising  a  family 
to  specialists  in  that  line.  Quite  re¬ 
cently  a  decided  inovation  has  been 
tried  out  with  excellent  results.  It  has 
been  called  “battery  brooding”  or  “the 
barracks  system”  and  consists  of  a 
number  of  coops,  ranged  one  over  the 
other.  The  chicks  stand  on  a  wire 
screen  and  eat  from  troughs  placed 
outside  the  coops.  Sanitation  is,  for 
these  reasons,  excellent.  There  was  a 
time  when  it  was  believed  necessary  to 
get  chicks  on  the  ground  but  now  it  is 
recognized  that  sunlight  rather  than 
any  magic  property  of  the  soil  is  the 
necessary  element.  Cod  liver  oil  is 
now  recognized  as  a  substitute  for  sun¬ 
light  and  it  is  through  its  use  that  the 
battery  system,  of  brooding  is  made 
possible.  Those,  who  have  tried  it,  re¬ 
port  that  chicks  grow  faster  and  that 
fewer  losses  are  sustained.  By  this 
system  it  is  possible  to  keep  large  num¬ 
bers  of  chicks  in  a  small  space. 

Raising  Pullets  in  Confinement 

Still  another  step  along  this  same 
line  has  been  made  by  some  authorities 
in  recommending  that  pullets  be  raised 
in  screened  pens  and  kept  off  the 
ground  in  order  to  protect  them  from 
flies  and  other  possible  sources  of  con¬ 
tagion.  There  is  every  indication  that 
this  practice  may  become  quite  com¬ 
mon.  Condensed  directions*  for  rear¬ 
ing  pullets  in  confinement  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  New  Jersey  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  at  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.  or  from  American  agricultur¬ 
ist.  Talk  about  revolutionary  methods! 
This  plan  should  certainly  qualify,  as 
compared  to  raising  chicks  by  natural 
■methods.  . 

The  poultry  industry  is  steadily  and 
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rapidly  becoming  more  specialized.  At 
present  many  poultrymen  are  interest¬ 
ed  in  buying  partly  grown  pullets  often 
called  “squab  pullets.”  Where  there  is 
a  demand  there  are  always  those  will¬ 
ing  to  supply  it  at  a  price.  Recently 
we  read  of  one  entire  train  load  of 
squab  pullets  that  travelled  interstate 
in  the  far  west.  Buying  partially 
grown  pullets  eases  up  on  the  rush  of 
work  in  the  spring  and  allows  the 
specialized  crop  grower  to  keep  hens 
without  neglecting  his  spring  work. 

Vitamin  Discovery  Important 

At  the  same  time  in  certain  sections, 
there  are  those  men  who  specialize  in 
the  year  round  production  of  broilers. 
Here  again  the  discovery  of  the  vita¬ 
min  content  of  cod  liver  oil  has  made 
it  possible  to  raise  chicks  in  the  winter 
season. 

The  poultry  business  was  once  one 
business — the  poultryman  hatched  eggs 
from  his  own  flocks,  raised  his  own 
pullets,  sold  the  cockerels  for  broilers 
and  kept  the  pullets  for  producing  eggs. 
Now  certain  men  specialize  in  produc¬ 
ing  breeding  stock,  immense  hatcheries 
ship  baby  chicks  by  the  millions,  other 
poultrymen  specialize  in  commercial 
egg  production  and  still  others  in  grow¬ 
ing  and  selling  broilers.  Who  can  pre¬ 
dict  what  development  and  progress 
will  be  attained  in  the  next  ten  years? 


A  New  Remedy  for  Lice 

Anew  treatment  for  lice  on  poul¬ 
try  has  recently  been  recommended 
by  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture.  This  consists  of  painting 
the  upper  side  of  the  roosts  with  “Black 
Leaf  40”,  a  commercial  tobacco  ex¬ 
tract.  This  should  be  done  late  in  the 
afternoon  of  a  warm  day  as  the  ma¬ 
terial  vaporizes  during  the  night  and 
kills  the  lice  while  the  hens  are  on  the 
roost. 

It  requires  1  pound  of  “Black  Leaf 
40”  for  each  180-240  feet  of  roosts. 
“Black  Leaf  40”  can  be  purchased  from 
most  drug  stores. 


Remodelling  a  Barn  for  Hens 

“We  are  planning  to  enlarge  our  poul¬ 
try  flock.  Will  it  be  possible  for  us  to 
make  good  use  of  an  old  barn  that  is 
at  present  used  for  a  tool  shed?” 

E  have  seen  a  nfimber  of  old  barns 
thal;  have  been  remodelled  for  hens 
at  a  low  cost.  Attention  should  of 
course  be  given  to  proper  ventilation, 
lighting  and  fixtures.  We  suggest  that 
you  write  to  the  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Ithaca  and  ask  them  for 
bulletin  E  139 — Plans  for  Cornell  poul¬ 
try  houses  and  appliances.  This  will 
give  you  many  ideas  that  will  be  usable 
in  remodelling  the  barn. 

Rye  Not  Recommended  for 
Hens 

Is  rye  a  good  food  for  chickens  and  is 
it  advisable  to  sow  it  on  buckwheat  stub¬ 
ble?— H.  B.  S.,  Pennsylvania. 

F  you  mean  rye  as  a  grain  feed  for 
chickens,  it  is  not  considered  equal 
to  corn  or  wheat.  We  cannot  recall 
a  single  instance  where  it  was  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  poultry  feed. 

In  reply  to  your  other  question  it  is 
highly  recommendable  to  sow  rye  at 
the  earliest  possible  date  on  your  buck¬ 
wheat  stubble.  This  will  furnish  you 
plenty  of  green  food  for  your  chickens 
and  would  be  profitable  for  plowing 
under  next  spring.  We  suggest  that 
you  sow  approximately  two  bushels  to 
the  acre. 


Sand  or  stones  that  have  clay  or  dirt 
mjxed,  with^^.them  will  not  make  good 
concrete. 


Greater  Egg-^fits  through 

CEill-ClASS 


Yo™  hens  will  lay 

all  winter  if  you  give  them 
a  fair  chance.  . .  Install  Cel- 
O-Glass  in  your  houses  so 
they  can  get  the  benefits  of 
ultra-violet  sunlight.  Sci¬ 
ence  has  proved  that  ultra¬ 
violet  rays  increase  egg 
production.  More  winter 
eggs  mean  greater  profits — 
when  prices  are  highest. 


\ 

V 

\ 

\ 

ers  to  store  up  energy  and  vitality 
which  increases  hatchability. 

Cel-O-Glass  keeps  houses  warmer 
and  dryer  and  prevents  draughts. 
For  best  results  and  longest  ser¬ 
vice  install  Cel-O-Glass  in  a  verti¬ 
cal  position  in  the  entire  south 
side  of  your  poultry  houses.  Also 
in  north,  east  and  west  windows. 

Many  Winter  Uses  For 
CEL-O-GLASS 


Poultry  Health  Through 
CEL-O-GLASS 

The  ultra-violet  rays  of  the 
sun  which  pass  through 
Cel-O-Glass  are  the  health 
rays.  They  cannot  pene¬ 
trate  glass,  wood  or  soiled 
cloth  curtains.  They  kill 
bacteria  instantly,  prevent 
the  spread  of  disease, induce 
better  assimilation  of  min¬ 
erals  which  increases  egg 
production,  prevent  laying 
paralysis  and  enable  breed - 


Cel-O-Glass  is  durable  because  it 
is  made  on  a  tough  wire  mesh 
base.  Use  it  for  preventing  stiff 
legs  in  swine,  for  bringing  the 
disinfecting  qualities  of  pure  sun¬ 
light  into  dairy  barns  and  other 
farm  buildings.  Fine  for  porch 
enclosures  and  storm  doors  and 

windows . Big  64-page  book 

“Health  on  the  Farm, ’’shows  you 
how  and  where  to  use  Cel-O- 
Glass.  Mail  coupon  for  your  copy 
today.  If  your  dealer  does  not 
carry  Cel-O-Glass  write  for  name 
of  nearest  dealer  who  does.  Ace- 
tol  Products  Inc. ,21  Spruce  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 


R,t  C  US  PAT  or  F 
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$0Ri 


VfrtH*. 


CEtO-GIASS 


4.  Saoti 


itat'o" 
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us  PATENT  1,580.187 

Acetol  Products,  Inc.,  21  Spruce  St.,  New  York 
Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  your  book  “Health 
on  the  Farm,”  postpaid  and  free  of  charge. 

Name . 

Street  or  R.F.D . 

Town . State 


|Le^Korns*»Reds  -Rocks'^W^andottes 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 


EXTRA 

S.  C.  R.  I. 

BARRED 

PRICES 

QUALITY 

REDS 

ROCKS 

for  100 

CHICKS 

20c 

22c 

or  More 

All  breeders  te.stcd  or  New  England  Accredited.  100%  delivery 

guaranteed.  Circular. 

HALL  BROS., 

Poplar  Hill  Farm 

Box  59 

Wallingford,  Conn. 

1%  I  pijipfr/, batched  by  the  best  system  of 

Baby  class 

bred-to-lay  stock.  S.C.  White 
Leghorns  $14.00  per  100;  Barred.  White  Rocks, 
Reds  $16.00  per  100;  Wliite  Wyandottes  $17.00  per 
100;  Heavy  Broilers  $12.00  per  100;  Light  Broilers 
$10.00  per  100;  I’ekin  Ducklings  $35.00  per  100.  Add 
2.5c  on  orders  for  less  than  100.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Desk  H.  Nunda,  N.  Y. 

Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


PULLETS; 


FOR  SALE — Rhode  Island 
jReds,  Barred  Rocks,  Apr. 
hatched  $2,  March  hatch 
$2.25,  Breeding  Cockerels  $4,  White  Leghorn  Yearlings 
$1.50.  Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  Feeding  pigs.  White 
Chesters,  Berkshire  and  Chester  crossed,  two  montlis  old. 
$4.00  each.  DAILEY  FARM,  Lexington,  Mass.  Box  17 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS— 

I’ay  for  your  clucks  after  arrival.  Better  order  now 
Thousands  hatching  daily.  We  hatch  all  year  around! 
Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postage  prepaid.  .Send  for 

4>rice_Jist -  SCROENSORNIS  HATCHEBY,  335. 

St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1603  or  1604. 


Breed 

tTWOW  by  mi 

IteemkSi 


Breed  squaba  and 
make  money.  Sold 
'  millions  athigrber 
ipricea  than 
I  chickens.  Write 
'  at  once  for  two 
free  books  tell¬ 
ing  how  to  do 
it.  One  is  48 

pages  printed  in  colors,other  32  pages.  Ask  for  Books  3  and  4, 
You  will  be  surprised,  Plymouth  Rock  Squab  Com* 
pany,  334  H  Street*  Melrose  Highlands,  Massa* 
ChusettS*  Establiabed.SS  years.  Reference,  any  bank*  * 


SPFC*IAI  FAIT  pnccs  for  breeding  Turkeys, 
^  Al-l-.  (jeese.  Ducks,  and  Guineas, 
Write  >our  wants  and  for  inaiJiug  list.  PIONEER 
STOCK  FARM,  TELF0.RD,  PA. 


Post  Your  Farm 

AGAINST  TRESPASSERS 

Write  the 

SERVICE  BUREAU  OF 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

Fourth  Aye.,  .City 


452)  14 


American  Agriculturist,  December  1,  1928 


First  Prize  Letter  in  Kitchen  Improvement  Contest 


My  Kitchen  '‘As  Is’’  and  As  I  Hope  to  Have  It  Some  Day 


Two  years  ago  we  decided  to  make 
the  old  laundry  room  of  our  farm¬ 
house  into  a  year-round  kitchen.  To 
begin  with,  this  laundry  room  was 
scarcely  more  than  a  lean-to  added  to 
the  back  of  the  house.  The  4"x4" 
framework  had  been  covered  with 
rough  matched  siding,  with  the  interior 
unfinished.  The  doors  were  merely 
battened  doors  with  rough,  ill-fitting 
frames  that  let  in  as  much  of  the  out¬ 
doors  as  they  excluded.  The  floor  was 
rough  pine,  unpainted,  the  ceiling  the 
same.  An  old  iron  sink  with  hand 


to  rearrange  my  kitchen.  The  plan 
attached  shows  how  this  works.  Foods 
are  taken  from  the  refrigerator  to  the 
kitchen  cabinet  for  preparation  for 
cooking.  The  mixing  machine  is  be¬ 
tween  the  cabinet  and  range,  because 
it  is  used  both  in  preparing  foods  to 
be  cooked,  such  as  bread,  cakes,  bat¬ 
ters,  etc.,  and  in  the  finishing  of  cer¬ 
tain  cooked  foods  such  as  mashing  po¬ 
tatoes.  The  service  wagon  is  placed 
near  the  range,  partly  under  the  sink, 
which  also  contains  a  built-in  electric' 
dishwasher.  To  the  left  of  the  sink 


pump  for  soft  water  was  at  right 
angles  to  the  north  wall. 

In  remodeling  for  the  kitchen,  we 
finished  the  interior  with  sheetrock  and 
painted  it  a  light  buff.  The  softwood 
floor  we  painted  a  slate  gray.  The 
sink  was  thoroughly  cleaned  and  given 
several  coats  of  white  bath-tub  enamel. 
The  door  frames  were  rebuilt  so  that 
the  two  second-hand  panelled  doors 
fitted  quite  well.  With  these  alter¬ 
ations  we  were  ready  to  move  in. 

The  kitchen  cabinet  and  the  range 
were  placed  along  the  east  wall.  On 
the  north  side  are  two  windows  and  a 
door.  A  drop-leaf  table  was  placed 
under  one  window;  the  iron  sink  was 
under  the  other.  The  refrigerator  was 
placed  against  the  west  wall  between 
the  sink  drainboard  and  the  door  to 
the  dining  room  and  pantry.  The  ser¬ 
vice  wagon  was  kept  along  the  south 
wall  with  an  extra  chair. 

The  cabinet  and  range  being  side  by 
side  piakes  it  very  handy  to  work  from 
one  to  the  other.  The  table  is  only 
two  and  a  half  feet  from  the  cabinet 
and  very  accessible  to  both  cabinet  and 
range.  The  sink  and  refrigerator  are 
at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  which 
means  lots  of  unnecessary  steps. 

Wall  Hooks  Save  Steps 

To  save  steps  and  make  things  a  lit¬ 
tle  handier,  a  row  of  hooks  was  placed 
in  the  wall  beside  the  cabinet.  Here 
are  hung  such  things  as  egg  beater, 
large  cooking  spoons,  scissors,  can 
opener,  potato  masher,  etc.  Under 
these  hooks  is  a  double  convenience 
outlet,  42  inches  high,  which  serves 
the  cabinet  or  table.  The  one  light 
in  the  kitchen  is  placed  so  that  the 
range,  cabinet  and  the  table  are  well 
lighted.  But  the  sink  and  refrigerator 
are  just  a  little  too  far  away  for  really 
good  light. 

On  a  shelf  on  the  west  wall  over  the 
refrigerator  is  an  electric  fan.  This  is 
6^4  feet  from  the  floor  and  thus  out  of 
the  children’s  reach.  But  it  surely 
helps  to  keep  the  kitchen  cool  during 
the  summer,  and  provides  a  good  cir¬ 
culation  of  air. 

The  pantry  and  storage  rooms  are 
so  far  from  the  cabinet  and  range  that 
more  steps  are  lost  here  than  anywhere 
else.  It  is  a  fine,  big  pantry,  but  I  am 
going  to  do  away  with  it.  However, 
we  feel  that  we  can  now  spend  a  little 
more  on  this  kitchen  and  this  is  the 
way  we  are  dreaming  of  changing 
things  around. 

As  I  am  left  handed,  it  is  easier  for 
me  to  work  from  right  to  left.  It  is 
with  this  in  mind  that  I  have  planned 


is  a  built-in  cupboard  for  china,  glasses 
and  other  storage  with  a  counter  for 
incidental  food  preparations  and  use  as 
a  service  center  for  the  dining  room. 
This  brings  us  back  to  the  refrigerator. 

With  this  general  plan  in  mind  let  me 
explain  how  and  why  I  have  rearranged 
my  kitchen  so. 

Shelf  Receives  Packages 

Since  there  is  no  practical  place  to 
install  a  metal  package  receiver  for 
deliveries  when  no  one  is  at  home,  we 
have  built  a  shelf  in  the  back  entry¬ 
way  just  outside  the  kitchen  door.  This 
is  high  enough  so  that  stray  cats  or 
dogs,  or  even  mischievous  children  can 
not  disturb  whatever  packages  may  be 
placed  there.  Of  course  most  deliveries 
are  received  at  the  door  and  put  right 
away,  either  in  the  refrigerator  or  the 
storage  cupboard. 

The  refrigerator  is  placed  just  inside 
the  door  of  the  kitchen.  Mine  is  an 
electric  refrigerator  but  the  location 
would  be  just  the  same  for  an  ice-box. 
It  is  convenient  for  putting  away 
meats,  milk  and  fresh  vegetables  as 
they  are  received.  It  is  also  close  to 
the  dining  room  door,  thus  saving  steps 
in  serving  chilled  foods  and  in  replac¬ 
ing  in  the  ice  box  foods  removed  from 
the  dining  room. 

To  the  left  of  the  back  door  is  the 
kitchen  cabinet.  This  cabinet  has  a 
white  enamel  finish  and  is  all  metal 
and  very  easy  to  keep  clean  and  at¬ 
tractive.  It  contains  a  bin  for  flour 
with  a  sifter  attachment,  a  sugar  bin, 
shelves  for  spices,  tea  and  coffee.  I 
also  keep  my  breakfast  cereals  on  the 
top  shelf  as  I  have  found  that  they 
stay  fresh  longer.  There  are  small 
hooks  also  for  measuring  cups  and 
spoons.  Below  the  working  top,  which 
is  just  eight  inches  below  my  elbow 
and  right  height  for  me,  are  drawers 
for  other  kitchen  silverware  and  sup¬ 
plies,  and  a  cupboard  for  bowls  and  a 
few  pans.  My  card  index  of  recipes 
is  kept  here  ^Iso. 

The  mixing  machine  is  placed  in  the 
corner  between  the  cabinet  and  range. 
It  is  easy  to  get  to,  and  from  either  of 
these,  but  as  it  is  not  used  as  frequent¬ 
ly  as  some  of  the  other  equipment  it 
is  out  of  the  way.  I  use  mine  for 
quite  a  number  of  things,  such  as  whip¬ 
ping  cream,  mashing  potatoes,  chop¬ 
ping  meats  and  vegetables  and  for  mix¬ 
ing  all  kinds  of  batters  and  cakes.  It 
certainly  will  save  me  a  great  deal  of 
time,  as  I  can  be  doing  some  other 
task  while  the  machine  is  doing  any 
of  these. 

The  electric  range  is  placed  to  the 


left  of  the  mixing  machine.  The  elec¬ 
tric  range  is  a  little  more  expensive 
to  operate  than  a  gas  range,  but  has 
some  advantages  that  offset  the  ad¬ 
ditional  cost.  ,  I  can  prepare  a  meal, 
put  it  in  the  oven,  set  the  automatic 
controls,  and  And  the  meal  cooked  just 
when  I  want  it  without  having  given 
it  a  thought  for  hours.  The  range  is 
finished  with  white  porcelain  and  is 
easily  cleaned.  On  the  north  wall  be¬ 
tween  the  range  and  sink  are  hooks 
where  I  can  hang  those  utensils  most 
used.  In  the  utility  drawer  of  the 
range  are  kept  the  pot  and  pan  covers, 
cooking  spoons  and  forks  and  the 
candy  and  fat  thermometers.  I  hang 
most  of  my  pots  and  pans  on  hooks 
beside  the  range — it  saves  time  and 
personally  I  like  to  see  them. 

Sink  Set  at  Right  Height 

The  sink  is  a  very  important  piece 
of  equipment.  It  is  used  for  both  food 
preparation  as  well  as  washing  dishes. 
Mine  will  be  a  three  section  porcelain 
sink;  that  is,  a  drain-board,  the  sink 
and  an  electric  dish  washer.  It  is 
equipped  with  a  mixing  faucet,  and  a 
“kitchen  katch-all”  is  swung  under¬ 
neath  from  the  drain  pipe  and  trap.  All 
fittings  are  chromium  plated,  as  they 
are  non-tarnishing  and  non-corroding. 
The  sink  is  set  with  the  working  bot¬ 
tom  34  inches  from  the  floor. 

The  service  wagon  is  kept  between 
the  range  and  the  sink,  being  pushed 
partly  under  the  sink  when  not  in  use. 
I  use  mine  for  carrying  dishes  and  food 
to  and  from  the  dining  room,  thus  sav¬ 
ing  many  steps. 

The  built-in  cupboard  is  in  the  cor¬ 
ner  to  the  left  of  the  sink.  There  are 
two  storage  shelves  19  inches  deep  and 
four  drawers  for  silverware,  and  kitch¬ 
en  linen  and  other  things  below  the 
counter.  The  counter  is  twenty  inches 
deep  and  is  thirty-four  inches  from  the 
floor.  Above  the  counter  are  shelves 
for  china,  glassware  and  silver  pieces. 
I  keep  a  two-gallon  covered  crock  on 
the  counter  for  bread  and  a  glass  jar  for 
cookies.  The  storage  space  is  used  for 
keeping  extra  supplies  and  canned 
goods  and  for  such  utensils  as  are  used 
infrequently  and  for  portable  electrical 
appliances. 

In  the  north  wall  over  the  sink  is  a 
set  of  three  casement  windows,  and 
in  the  east  wall  is  one  casement  win¬ 
dow.  Although  the  northern  exposure 
windows  furnish  sufficient  light,  we 
think  it  advisable  to  have  the  east  win¬ 


frigerator,  range  and  dishwasher,  with 
double  convenience  outlets  in  the  wall 
48  inches  from  the  floor,  between  the 
cabinet  and  mixing  machine  in  back  of 
the  range  for  the  electric  fan  that  is 
placed  on  a  small  shelf  above  the 
range,  and  over  the  counter  of  the 
built-in  cupboard.  These  outlets  and 
special  connections  are  controlled  on 
different  circuits  so  that  the  blowing 
of  a  fuse  will  not  affect  very  much  of 
the  equipment. 

Our  water  supply  comes  from  a  deep 
well  outside  the  house.  It  is  pumped 
to  the  house  by  a  system  which  pumps 
drinking  water  direct  to  the  faucet  as 
well  as  running  some  of  it  through  an 
automatic  water  softener. 

Drain  and  disposal  is  taken  care  of 
by  a  septic  tank  located  outside  the 
house  and  connected  to  a  farm  drain¬ 
age  line.  The  color  scheme  in  this 
dream  kitchen  is  light  green,  buff  and 
mahogany.  The  floor  is  covered  with 
tile  inlaid  linoleum  in  tones  of  green, 
this  cemented  to  deadening  felt  which 
has  been  laid  across  the  floor  boards, 
and  is  ironed  smooth.  The  edges  along 
the  walls  are  reinforced  with  quarter- 
round  moulding  of  a  dark  green  color. 
From  the  floor  to  a  height  of  five  feet 
the  walls  are  finished  with  cement 
marked  off  in  tiles  and  colored  pea 
green.  The  top  row  of  tiles  is  colored 
a  darker  green  to  match  the  moulding. 
The  rest  of  the  walls  and  ceiling  are 
covered  with  flat  finish,  light  buff  col¬ 
ored  sanitas.  Everything  is  easy  to 
clean.  The  doors  and  window  frames 
and  sashes  are  stained  a  mahogany  to 
harmonize  with  the  green  and  buff. 

The  chair  that  is  between  the  range 
and  mixing  machine  and  the  adjustable 
stool  with  back  and  foot  rests,  also 
the  waste  paper  can  are  all  painted 
green. 

My  Movable  Equipment 

Electric  refrigerator,  kitchen  cabinet, 
adjustable  stool  with  back  and  foot  rests, 
electric  mixing  machine,  electric  range, 
service  wagon,  garbage  can,  waste  paper 
can,  broom  closet,  chair.  The  following 
utensils  I  have  placed  near  or  at  my 
kitchen  cabinet  where  they  are  handy : 

1  set  of  storage  jars  I  made  from  16 
ounce,  8  ounce  and  6  ounce  mayonnaise 
jars.  In  these  I  keep  my  spices,  rice, 
salt,  cornstarch,  raisins,  cocoa,  etc.  I 
glass  lemon  squeezer,  12  pyrex  custard 
cups,  1  flour  sifter,  2  standard  glass 
measuring  cups,  1  set  of  muffin  tins— 6  in 
set,  1  set  of  muffin  tins — 8  in  set,  2  pyrex 
casseroles — round  and  oval,  2  egg  beaters, 

2  stainless  steel  paring  knives,  1  slicing 
knife — 10  inch  blade,  1  bread  knife,  4  case 


As  Mrs.  Lauer  plans  to  rearrange  matters 


dow  to  light  the  cabinet  and  range. 
This  arrangement  prevents  any  deep 
shadows  in  any  part  of  the  room.  Ar¬ 
tificial  lights  will  be  provided  by  two 
main  ceiling  lights  and  one  auxiliary 
ceiling  light  over  the  sink.  The  room 
is  really  too  long  to  be  well  lighted  by 
one  light  in  the  center,  so  that  by 
placing  one  of  the  main  lights  near  the 
cupboards  and  the  other  near  the  cabi¬ 
net  and  range  adequate  light  is  ob¬ 
tained.  The  auxiliary  light  is  placed 
directly  over  the  sink.  The  main  lights 
are  controlled  from  three  places,  one 
control  beside  the  dining  room  door, 
one  beside  the  kitchen  door,  and  the 
third  at  the  light  itself.  Special  elec¬ 
trical  connections  are  made  for  the  re¬ 


knives,  1  tivo-tined  fork — 3  inches,  1  three- 
tined  fork — 4  inches,  1  set  of  measuring 
spoons,  3  teaspoons,  5  tablespoons,  1  cork¬ 
screw,  1  bottle  opener,  2  can  openers,  1 
grapefruit  knife,  1  apple  corer,  2  wire 
strainers — 3  inches  in  diameter  and  6  in¬ 
ches  in  diameter,  1  workboard  for  chop¬ 
ping,  etc.,  12  inches  by  12  inches,  1  roll  of 
wax  paper  and  1  nest  of  5  mixing  bowls, 
1  pint  to  ‘2%  quarts. 

Then  near  the  range  on  a  small 
shelf  or  at  the  range  itself  I  have  all 
the  things  I  use  every  day  such  as: 

1  set  of  salt  and  pepper  shakers,  1  ladle, 
1  potato  masher,  1  tea  pot,  1  coffee-mak¬ 
ing  appliance,  4  fry  pans,  4  inches  and  6 
inches  and  2-10  inch  ones  ^  (the  big  ,10 
inch  pans  I  keep  in  the  '  storage  cup- 

(Coutinued  on  Page  18). 
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Candy  For  Christmas 

Wholesome  Fruits  Temper  the  Richness  of  Holiday  Sweets 
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The  excitement  of  making  candies 
for  the  Christmas  celebrations  is 
part  of  the  happy  “busy-ness”  that 
properly  belongs  to  mother  and  chil¬ 
dren  alike.  But  since  candy  is  a  very 
concentrated,  rich  food,  it  is  wise  to  in¬ 
troduce  fruits  where  possible.  Sthffed 
dates  or  raisins,  apple  paste  and  simi¬ 
lar  confections  somewhat  take  the 
“curse”  off  the  sweets  made  entirely  of 
sugar.  Here  are  other  unusual 
recipes. 

Peanut  Butter  Penoche 
Boil  three  cups  brown  sugar,  one- 
third  cup  canned  peanut  butter,  two 
tablespoons  butter,  and  one  cup  milk 
to  the  soft  ball  stage  (236°).  Cool, 
beat  until  creamy,  add  one-half  cup 
salted  peanuts  and  one-half  teaspoon 
vanilla  flavoring  and  pour  out  onto  a 
buttered  platter.  Cut  in  squares. 

Chocolate  Caramels 
Mix  together  two  cups  sugar,  one  cup 
corn  syrup,  one  cup  condensed  milk, 
one  cup  milk,  one-half  cup  butter,  three 
squares  chocolate  and  cook,  stirring 
constantly,  to  the  hard  ball  stage, 
244°  F.  Add  one  teaspoon  vanilla,  and 
pour  into  buttered  pan.  Cool,  mark 
and  cut  in  squares.  Wrap  in  waxed 
paper. 

Cocoanut  Burrs 

Run  one  cup  dates  and  one  cup  figs 
through  the  food  grinder.  Moisten 
hands  with  cold  water,  then  knead  the 
mixture  into  a  uniform  mass.  Shape 
into  small  acorn  or  burr  shapes.  Toast 
moist,  canned  cocoanut  to  a  golden 
brown  in  the  oven,  then  roll  each  acorn 
of  burr  in  it  until  well  coated. 

Pineapple  Creams 

Boil  two  cups  sugar,  two-thirds  cup 
milk  and  one-fourth  cup  butter,  with¬ 
out  stirring,  to  the  thread  stage.  Add 
one  teaspoon  lemon  juice  and  color 


The  Popular  Useful  Blouse 


a  pale  green  with  vegetable  coloring. 
Cool  and  beat  very  stiff.  Add  one-half 
cup  crushed  pineapple,  four  tablespoons 
chopped  Maraschino  cherries  and  four 
tablespoons  chopped  mint  cherries  all 
of  which  have  been  very  well  drained. 
Drop  by  small  spoonfuls  on  a  greased 
sheet.  It  is  very  important  to  have  the 
fruit  drained  very  dry  before  adding  to 
the  candy. 

Cocoanut  Divinity 

Boil  three  cups  granulated  sugar, 
one  cup  white  corn  syrup,  one  cup 
water  together  until  it  spins  a  thread. 
Remove  one  cup  of  this  syrup  and  stand 
aside.  Boil  remaining  syrup  to  the 
crack  stage.  Beat  two  egg  whites 
stiffly,  and  slowly  add  first  the  first 


30  cents,  postpaid;  in  yellow  wax  trans¬ 
fer  form. 

The  same  design,  stamped  on  best 
quality  black  felt,  12  by  36  inches, 
which  is  enough  material  for  the  bag 
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Youthful  Effect 


Pattern  2598  with  its  jabot  frill,  snug 
hip  and  uneven  hemline  satisfies  the  de¬ 
mands  of  style  and  service  in  every  re¬ 
spect.  The  pretty  printed  velvets,  silk 
crepes  or  georgettes  are  suited  admirably 
to  such  a  pattern.  It  cuts  in  sizes  16,  18 
years,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  36  requires  3%  yards  of  4.Q-inch 
material.  Price  13c. 


Blouse  pattern  2612  offers  a  wonderful 
opportunity  for  brightening  up  an  other- 
wise  dull  costume.  Made  of  the  new 
metal  cloths  or  of  bright  georgette,  the 
small  or  slender  figure  would  have  a  stun¬ 
ning  blouse  to  wear  uHth  a  skirt  of  dull 
silk  or  velvet.  The  pattern  cuts  in  sizes 
16,  18  years,  36,  38,  40  mmd  42  inches  bust 
measure.  Size  36  regtnires  2^^  yards  of 
iO-inch  material.  Pric*  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  WiTtfe  name,  address, 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  correct  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although 
coin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c  for 
one  of  the  Fashion  Catalogs  and 
send  to  Pattern  Department,  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist,  461-4th  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  .  .  .  . 
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cup  of  syrup  then  the  remainder,  beat¬ 
ing  constantly.  As  the  candy  becomes 
stiff,  add  contents  of  one  can  of  moist 
cocoanut  and  one  teaspoon  almond  ex¬ 
tract.  Divide  the  candy  in  two  parts, 
coloring  one  pink  and  one  a  pale  green. 
Drop  by  spoonfuls  on  waxed  paper.  Or 
spread  a  layer  of  the  pink  in  a  buttered 
pan,  then  pour  the  green  on  top  of  it; 
press  the  two  together  firmly  and  when 
.slightly  hardened,  cut  into  squares. 


Smart  Felt  Bag  or  Pillow 

ON  this  sewing  bag  (or  pillow),  a 
quaint  little  miss  in  ribbon  ruffles, 
lace  pantalets,  felt  bonnet  and  wool  em¬ 
broidery  poses  aghast  before  a  bum¬ 
blebee.  Old-fashioned  flowers  bloom  in 
this  simplest  of  wool  stitches,  complet¬ 
ing  a  bag  that’s  jolly  to  make  and  even 
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30  Cents  for  No,  539 

and  handles,  with  the  colored  felt 
swatches  for  the  face  and  arms,  bon¬ 
net  and  watering  pot,  is  included  in 
No.  540,  at  $1.00,  postpaid. 

No.  541,  $1.15,  postpaid,  is  the  same 
design  stamped  on  felt  15  by  36  inches 
for  a  pillow.  Of  course  by  the  use  of 
pattern  No.  539  you  can  stamp  the  de¬ 
sign  on  your  own  material,  dark  linen, 
homespun,  or  velvet.  Instructions  for 
making  come  with  every  order.  Odds 
and  ends  of  yarn  may  be  used,  or  we 
offer  the  yarn  assortment  of  eight  col¬ 
ors  for  40  cents. 


Cuddle  Duck 

Not  to  overlook  the  youngest  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family,  we  offer  a  Cuddle 
Duck  that  is  12  inches  high,  and  curved 
just  right  to  nestle  in  a  little  sleepy 
arm.  He  is  on  fast  color  yellow  ging¬ 
ham  of  smooth  firm  weave,  and  has 


No.  104  for  50  Cents 

white  hat  and  black  boot  appliques. 
Black  and  white  embroidery  floss  is  in¬ 
cluded,  the  white  for  his  collar  and 
black  for  all  outlining.  Both  sides  are 
stamped  so  if  you  cared  to  use  plain 
backs,  two  gifts  could  be  made  from 
one  order.  The  number  is  104,  at  50 
cents,  postpaid. 

Enclose  remittance  with  order,  and 
address  to  Embroidery  Dept.,  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  City. 


To  loosen  the  top  of  glass  fruit  cans, 
which  seem  so  often  inclined  to  stick 
turn  the  can  top  side  down  into  a  pan 
of  boiling  water.  Have  water  about 
two  inches  deep.  After  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  the  top  can  easily  be  removed. 
If  not  throw  out  the  cooled  water  and 
use  another  boiling  one.  Seldom  are 
two  such  applications  required. — Clar¬ 
ice  Raymond. 
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A  housecleaning  hint... 

Wherever  housecleaning  calls  for 
soap-and-water,  take  advantage  of  the 
extra  help  of  Fels- Naptha.  |You  see, 
Fels-Naptha  brings  you  two  excellent 
cleaners  instead  of  one.  Golden  soap 
and  plenty  of  dirt- loosening  naptha. 
And  it’s  only  natural  that  two  cleaners 
working  hand  in  hand  get  the  dirt  out 
with  less  work  on  your  part.  Tha  t’s  why, 
for  painted  wood  work,  floors,  windows, 
etc.,  as  well  as  for  the  family  wash — 

Nothing  can  take  the  place  of 

FELS-NAPTHA 

BUY  IT  BY  THE  CARTON  OF  TEN  BARS 


I  Home-Made,  but 
^  Ends  Bad  Cough 
In  a  Hurry 


To  end  a  stubborn  cough  quickly,  it  is 
important  to  soothe  and  heal  the  inflamed 
membranes,  get  rid  of  the  germs  and  also 
to  aid  the  system  inwardly  to  help  throw 
off  the  trouble. 

For  these  purposes,  here  is  a  home¬ 
made  medicine,  far  better  than  anything 
you  could  buy  at  3  times  the  cost.  From 
any  druggist,  get  2^/z  ounces  of  Pinex. 
Put  this  into  a  pint  bottle,  and  add  plain 
granulated  sugar  syrup  or  strained  honey 
to  fill  up  the  pint.  This  takes  but  a 
moment,  and  makes  a  remedy  so  effective 
that  you  will  never  do  without,  once  you 
have  used  it.  Keeps  perfectly,  and  chil¬ 
dren  like  it. 

This  simple  remedy  does  three  neces¬ 
sary  things.  It  loosens  the  germ-laden 
phlegm  and  soothes  away  the  inflamma¬ 
tion.  At  the  same  time  it  is  absorbed  into 
the  blood,  where  it  acts  directly  on  the 
bronchial  tubes.  This  explains  why  it 
brings  such  quick  relief,  even  in  obstinate 
bronchial  coughs  and  “flu”  coughs. 

Pinex  is  a  highly  concentrated  com¬ 
pound  of  genuine  Norway  Pine,  contain¬ 
ing  the  active  agent  of  creosote,  in  a  re¬ 
fined,  palatable  form,  and  known  as  one 
of  the  greatest  healing  agents  for  severe 
coughs,  chest  colds  and  bronchial  troubles. 

Do  not  accept  a  substitute  for  Pinex. 
It  is  guaranteed  to  give  prompt  relief  or 
money  refunded. 


Girls 


Here  Is  Your  Chance 

To  have  a  beautiful  skin.  Six  creams 
all  in  one.  A  bieaching,  healing,  tissue, 
foundation,  a.stringent  and  motor 
cream.  All  of  these  in  a  single,  all 
__  purpose  cream  on  20  days'  trial.  It 
will  make  your  skin  whiter,  softer, 
younger  than  you  have 
ever  hoped  for.  It  will  take  away 
Trial  freckles,  pimples,  brown  spots  and 
keeiJ  the  skin  from  ageing.  Send  10 
cents  in  silver  with  your  name  and 
address  and  we  will  send  you  enough 
Voung’s  Victoria  'Cream  for  20  days’ 
rial  Send  today  before  you  forget  it. 
F.  H.  YOUNG  CO.,  902  Dorr  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


PARKER’S 
HAIR  B/kLSAM 

Removes  Dandruff— Stops  Hair  Falling: 
Restores  Color  and 
Beauty  to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

6Jc.  and  $1.00  at  druggists. 
Hiscox  Chem.  Works.  Fatctiogue.  N.  Y. 


^°GfRLs''°  earn  XMAS  MONEY 

Write  for  50  Sets  St.  Nicholas  Christmas  Seals.  Sell  for 
lOc  a  .set.  Wlien  sold  send  us  $3.00  and  keep  $2.00. 
STf.^iKtiOLAS  SEAL  CO.,  Dept.  334rA,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y; 
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The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come  '^By  John  Fox, Jr. 


Besides,  beyond  those  blue  summits 
were  the  Turners  and  the  school-mas¬ 
ter  and  Jack,  waiting  for  him,  and  he 
forgot  hunger  and  weariness  as  he  trod 
on  eagerly  toward  them.  That  night, 
he  stayed  in  a  mountain-cabin,  and 
while  the  contrast  of  the  dark  room, 
the  crowding  children,  the  slovenly 
dress,  and  the  coarse  food  was  strange¬ 
ly  disagreeable,  along  with  the  strange 
new  shock  came  the  thrill  that  all  this 
meant  hills  and  home.  It  was  about 
three  o’clock  of  the  fourth  day  that, 
tramping  up  the  Kentucky  River,  he 
came  upon  a  long,  even  stretch  of 
smooth  water,  from  the  upper  end  of 
which  two  black  bowlders  were  thrust 
out  of  the  stream,  and  with  a  keener 
thrill  he  realized  that  he  was  nearing 
home.  He  recalled  seeing  those  rocks 
as  the  raft  swept  down  the  river,  and 
the  old  Squire  had  said  that  they  were 
named  after  oxen — “Billy  and  Buck.” 
Opposite  the  rocks  he  met  a  moun¬ 
taineer. 

“How  fer  is  it  to  Uncle  Joel  Tur¬ 
ner’s?” 

“A  leetle  the  rise  o’  six  miles,  I 
reckon.” 

The  boy  was  faint  with  weariness, 
and  those  six  miles  seemed  a  dozen. 
Idea  of  distance  is  vague  among  the 
mountaineers,  and  tw'O  hours  of  weary 
travel  followed,  yet  nothing  that  he 
recognized  was  in  sight.  Once  a  bend 
of  the  river  looked  familiar,  but  when 
he  neared  it,  the  road  turned  steeply 
from  the  river  and  over  a  high  bluff, 
and  the  boy  started  up  with  a  groan. 
He  meant  to  reach  the  summit  befofe 
he  stopped, to  rest,  but  in  sheer  pain, 
he  dropped  a  dozen  paces  from  the  top 
and  lay  with  his  tongue,  like  a  dog’s, 
between  his  lips. 

The  top  was  warm,  but  a  chili  was 
rising  from  the  fast-darkening  shadows 
below  him.  The  rim  of  the  sun  was 
about  to  brush  the  green  tip  of  a  moun¬ 
tain  across  the  river,  and  the  boy  rose 
in  a  minute,  dragged  himself  on  to  the 
point  where,  rounding  a  big  rock,  he 
dropped  again  with  a  thumping  heart 
and  a  reeling  brain.  There  it  was — 
old  Joel’s  cabin  in  the  pretty  valley 
below — old  Joel’s  cabin — home!  Smoke 
was  rising  from  the  chimney,  and  that 
far  away  it  seemed  that  Chad  could 
smell  frying  bacon.  There  was  the  old 
barn,  and  he  could  make  out  one  of 
the  boys  feeding  stock  and  another 
chopping  wood — was  that  the  school¬ 
master?  There  was  the  huge  form  of 
old  Joel  at  the  fence  talking  with  a 
neighbor.  He  was  gesticulating  as 
though  angry,  and  the  old  mother  came 
to  the  door  as  the  neighbor  moved 
away  with  a  shuffling  gait  that  the 
boy  knew  belonged  to  the  Dillon  breed. 
Where  was  Jack?  Jack!  Chad  sprang 
to  his  feet  and  went  down  the  hill  on 
a  run.  He  climbed  the  orchard  fence 
breaking  the  top-rail  in  his  eagerness, 
and  as  he  neared  the  house,  he  gave  a 
shrill  yell.  A  scarlet  figure  flashed  like 
a  flame  out  of  the  door,  with  an  an¬ 
swering  cry,  and  the  Turners  followed: 

“Why,  boy,”  roared  old  Joel.  Mam¬ 
my,  hit’s  Chad!” 

Dolph  dropped  an  armful  of  feed. 
The  man  with  the  axe  left  it  stuck  in  a 
log,  and  each  man  shouted: 

“Chad!” 

The  mountaineers  are  an  undemon¬ 
strative  race,  but  Mother  Turner  took 
the  boy  in  her  arms  and  the  rest 
crowded  around,  slapping  him  on  the 
back  and  all  asking  questions  at  once 
— Dolph  and  Rube  and  Tom.  Yes, 
and  there  was  the  school-master — 
every  face  was  almost  tender  with  love 
for  the  boy.  But  where  was  Jack? 

“Where’s — where’s  Jack?”  said 

Chad. 

Old  Joei  changed  face — lookii^^  an^ 


gry;  the  rest  were  grave.  Only  the 
old  mother  spoke: 

“Jack’s  all  right.” 

“Oh,”  said  Chad,  but  he  looked 
anxious. 

Melissa  inside  heard.  He  had  not 
asked  for  her,  and  with  the  sudden 
choking  of  a  nameless  fear  she  sprang 
out  the  door  to  be  caught  by  the  school¬ 
master,  who  had  gone  around  the  cor¬ 
ner  to  look  for  her. 

“Lemme  go,”  she  said  fiercely, 
breaking  his  hold  and  darting  away, 
but  stopping,  when  she  saw  Chad  in 
the  doorway,  looking  at  her  with  a  shy 
smile. 

“Howdye,  Melissa!” 

The  girl  stared  at  him  mildly  and 
made  no  answer,  and  a  wave  of  shame 


have  known  the  sound  of  his  master’s 
footsteps,  and  when  Chad  threw  open 
the  door.  Jack  sprang  the  length  of  his 
tether  to  meet  him  and  was  jerked  to 
his  back.  Again  and  again  he  sprang, 
barking,  as  though  beside  himself, 
while  Chad  stood  at  the  door,  looking 
sorrowfully  at  him. 

“Down,  Jack!”  he  said  sternly,  and 
Jack  dropped  obediently,  looking 
straight  at  his  master  with  honest  eyes 
and  whimpering  like  a  child. 

“Jack,”  said  Chad,  “did  you  kill  that 
sheep?”  This  was  all  strange  conduct 
for  his  little  master,  and  Jack  looked 
wondering  and  dazed,  but  his  eyes 
never  wavered  or  blinked.  Chad  could 
not  long  stand  those  honest  eyes. 

“No,”  he  said,  fiercely — “no,  little 


The  Story  Thus  Far 

CHAD  plans  to  leave  “Lonesome”  with  his  dog,  “Jack.”  His  foster 
parents  are  both  dead  from  the  plague  and  plans  have  been  laid  to 
bind  Chad  out  to  a  hard-fisted  neighbor.  After  the  funeral,  Chad  col¬ 
lects  a  rifle,  some  powder,  and  shot  and  a  haversack  and  with  “Jack” 
by  his  side,  starts  out  for  unknown  parts.  He  meets  the  sons  of  Joel 
Turner  from  over  the  mountain  who  take  him  home.  Chad’s  cleverness 
at  school  gains  the  admiration  of  Caleb  Hazel,  the  schoolmaster.  They 
become  close  friends.  Hazel  tells  Chad  of  the  “Bluegrass  Country” 
beyond  the  hills.  Logging  operations  take  Chad  to  a  distant  city  where 
he  gets  lost  and  starts  home  on  foot.  He  is  picked  up  by  Major  Calvin 
Buford.  It  appears  that  Chad  is  also  a  Buford  and  is  believed  to  be  a 
kinsman  of  his  new  found  friend,  who  takes  him  to  his  home  in  Lexing¬ 
ton  in  the  heart  of  the  “Bluegrass.”  Chad  accepts  the  Major’s  offer 
of  a  home  and  an  education.  He  suffers  humiliation  at  the  hands  of 
the  neighbors  and  starts  for  “Kingdom  Come”  on  foot. 


and  confusion  swept  over  the  boy  as 
his  thoughts  flashed  back  to  a  little 
girl  in  a  black  cap  and  on  a  black  pony, 
and  he  stood  reddening  and  helpless. 
There  was  a  halloo  at  the  gate.  It 
was  old  Squire  Middleton  and  the  cir¬ 
cuit-rider,  and  old  Joel  went  toward 
them  with  a  darkening  face. 

“Why,  hello,  Chad,”  the  Squire  said. 
“You  back  again?” 

He  turned  to  Joel. 

“Look  hyeh,  Joel.  Thar  hain’t  no 
use  o’  your  buckin’  agin’  yo’  neigh¬ 
bors  and  harborin’  a  sheep-killin’  dog.” 
Chad  started  and  looked  from  one  face 
to  another — slowly  but  surely  making 
out  the  truth. 

“You  never  seed  the  dawg  afore  last 
spring.  You  don’t  know  that  he  hain’t 
a  sheep-killer.” 

“It’s  a  life — a  lie,”  Chad  cried,  hotly, 
but  the  school-master  stopped  him. 

“Hush,  Chad,”  he  said,  and  he  took 
the  boy  inside  and  told  him  Jack  was 
in  trouble.  A  Dillon  sheep  had  been 
found  dead  on  a  hill-side.  Daws  Dillon 
had  come  upon  Jack  leaping  out  of  the 
pasture,  and  Jack  had  come  home  with 
his  muzzle  bloody.  Even  with  this 
overwhelming  evidence,  old  Joel 
stanchly  refused  to  believe  the  dog  was 
guilty  and  ordered  old  man  Dillon  off 
the  place.  A  neighbor  had  come  over, 
then  another,  and  another,  until  old 
Joel  got  livid  with  rage. 

“That  dawg  mmught  eat  a  dead  sheep 
but  he  never  would  kill  a  live  one,  and 

if  you  kill  him,  by  - ,  you’ve  got  to 

kill  me  fust.” 

Now  there  is  no  more  unneighborly 
or  unchristian  act  for  a  farmer  than  to 
harbor  a  sheep-killing  dog.  So  the  old 
Squire  and  the  circuit-rider  had  com.e 
over  to  show  Joel  the  grievous  error 
of  his  selfish,  obstinate  course,  and,  so 
far,  old  Joel  had  refused  to  be  shown. 
All  of  his  sons  sturdily  upheld  him  and 
little  Melissa  fiercely — the  old  mother 
and  the  school-master  alone  remaining 
quiet  and  taking  no  part  in  the  dis¬ 
sension. 

“Have  they  got  Jack?” 

“No,  Chad,”  said  the  school-master. 
“He’s  safe — tied  up  in  the  stable.” 
Chad  started  out,  and  no  one  followed 
but  Melissa.  A  joyous  bark  that  was 
almost  human  came  from  the  stable  as 

£Qrsj»Uife.^dQ£,_.must 


doggie,  no — noF’  And  Chad  dropped  on 
his  knees  and  took  Jack  in  his  arms 
and  hugged  him  to  his  breast. 

*  H: 

XIII 

ON  TRIAL  FOR  HIS  LIFE 

By  degrees  the  whole  story  was  told 
Chad  that  night.  Now  and  then  the 
Turners  would  ask  him  about  his  stay 
in  the  Bluegrass,  but  the  boy  would 
answer  as  briefly  as  possible  and  come 
back  to  Jack.  Before  going  to  bed, 
Chad  said  he  would  bring  Jack  into 
the  house: 

“Somebody  might  pizen  him,”  he  ex¬ 
plained,  and  when  he  came  back,  he 
startled  the  circle  about  the  fire: 

“Whar’s  Whizzer?”  he  asked,  sharp¬ 
ly.  “Who’s  seen  Whizzer?” 

Then  it  developed  that  no  one  had 
seen  the  Dillon  dog — since  the  day  be¬ 
fore  the  sheep  was  found  dead  near  a 
ravine  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  in 
a  back  pasture.  Late  that  afternoon 
Melissa  had  found  Whizzer  in  that  very 
pasture  when  she  was  driving  old 
Betsy,  the  brindle,  home  at  milking¬ 
time.  Since  then,  no  one  of  the  Tur¬ 
ners  had  seen  the  Dillon  dog.  That, 
however,  did  not  prove  that  Whizzer 
was  not  at  home.  And  yet, 

“I’d  like  to  know  whar  Whizzer  is 
now!”  said  Chad,  and,  after,  at  old 
Joel’s  command,  he  had  tied  Jack  to 
a  bedpost — an  outrage  that  puzzled 
the  dog  sorely — the  boy  threshed  his 
bed  for  an  hour — trying  to  think  out  a 
defence  for  Jack  and  wondering  if 
Whizzer  might  not  have  been  concern¬ 
ed  in  the  death  of  the  sheep. 

It  is  hardly  possible  that  what  hap¬ 
pened,  next  day,  could  happen  any¬ 
where  except  among  simple  people  of 
the  hills.  Briefly,  the  old  Squire  and 
the  circuit-rider  had  brought  old  Joel 
to  the  point  of  saying,  the  night  before 
that  he  would  give  Jack  up  to  be  killed, 
if  he  could  be  proven  guilty.  But  the 
old  hunter  cried  with  an  oath: 

“You’ve  got  to  prove  him  guilty.” 
And  thereupon  the  Squire  said  he  would 
give  Jack  every  chance  that  he  would 
give  a  man — he  would  try  him;  each 
side  could  bring  in  witnesses;  old  Joel 
could  have  a  lawyer  if  he  wished,  and 
Jack’s  case  would  go  before  a  jury.  If 
proaeuncfed*  4!fenocent‘  ■ 


free:  if  guilty — then  the  dog  should  be 
handed  over  to  the  sheriff,  to  be  shot 
at  sundown.  Joel  agreed.  v 

It  was  a  strange  procession  that 
left  the  gate  of  the  Turner  cabin  next 
morning.  Old  Joel  led  the  way, 
mounted,  with  “ole  Sal,”  his  rifle, 
acrqss  his  saddle-bow.  Behind  him 
came  Mother  Turner  and  Melissa  on 
foot  and  Chad  with  his  rifle  over  his 
left  shoulder,  and  leading  Jack  by  a 
string  with  his  right  hand.  Behind 
them  slouched  Tall  Tom  with  his  rifle 
and  Dolph  and  Rube,  each  with  a  huge 
old-fashioned  horse-pistol  swinging 
from  his  right  hip.  Last  rode  the 
school-master.  The  cabin  was  left  de¬ 
serted — the  hospitable  door  held  closed 
by  a  deer-skin  latch  caught  to  a  wood¬ 
en  pin  outside. 

It  was  a  strange  humiliation  to  Jack 
thus  to  be  led  along  the  highway,  like 
a  criminal  going  to  the  gallows.  There 
was  no  power  on  earth  that  could  have 
moved  him  from  Chad’s  side,  other 
than  the  boy’s  own  command — but  old 
Joel  had  sworn  that  he  would  keep  the 
dog  tied  and  the  old  hunter  always 
kept  his'  word.  He  had  sworn,  too,  that 
Jack  should  have  a  fair  trial.  There¬ 
fore,  the  guns — and  the  school-master 
walked  with  his  hands  behind  him  and 
his  eyes  on  the  ground:  he  feared 
trouble. 

Half  a  mile  up  the  river  and  to  one 
side  of  the  road,  a  space  of  some  thirty 
feet  square  had  been  cut  into  a  patch 
of  rhododendron  and  filled  with  rude 
benches  of  slabs — in  front  of  which  was 
a  rough  platform  on  which  sat  a  home¬ 
made,  cane-bottomed  chair.  Except 
for  the  opening  from  the  road,  the 
space  was  walled  with  a  circle  of  liv¬ 
ing  green  through  which  the  sun  dap¬ 
pled  the  benches  with  quivering  disks 
of  yellow  light — and,  high  above,  great 
poplars  and  oaks  arched  their  mighty 
heads.  It  was  an  open-air  “meeting¬ 
house”  where  the  circuit-rider  preached 
during  his  summer  circuit  and  there 
the  trial  was  to  take  place. 

Already  a  crowd  was  idling,  whit¬ 
tling,  gossiping  in  the  road,  when  the 
Turner  cavalcade  came  in  sight — and 
for  ten  miles  up  and  down  the  river 
people  were  coming  in  for  the  trial. 

“Mornin’,  gentlemen,”  said  old  Joel, 
gravely. 

“Mornin’,”  answered  several,  among 
whom  was  the  Squire,  who  eyed  Joel’s 
gun  and  the  guns  coming  up  the  road. 

“Squirrel-huntin’?”  he  asked  and,  as 
the  old  hunter  did  not  answer,  he  added 
sharply : 

“Air  you  afeerd,  Joel  Turner,  that 
you  ain’t  a-goin’  to  git  justice  from 
me?” 

“I  don’t  keer  whar  it  comes  from,” 
said  Joel  grimly — “but  I’m  a-goin’  to 
have  it.” 

It  was  plain  that  the  old  man  not 
only  was  making  no  plea  for  sympathy 
but  was  alienating  the  little  he  had: 
and  what  he  had  was  very  little — for 
who  but  a  lover  of  dogs  can  give  full 
sympathy  to  his  kind  ?  And,  then. 
Jack  was  believed  to  be  guilty.  It  was 
curious  to  see  how  each  Dillon  shrank 
unconsciously  as  the  Turners  gathered 
— all  but  Jerry,  one  of  the  giant  twins. 
He  always  stood  his  ground — fearing 
not  man,  nor  dog — nor  devil. 

Ten  minutes  later,  the  Squire  took 
his  seat  on  the  platform,  while  the  cir¬ 
cuit-rider  squatted  down  beside  him. 
The  crowd,  men  and  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,  took  the  rough  benches.  To  one 
side  sat  and  stood  the  Dillons,  old  Tad 
and  little  Tad,  Daws,  Nance,  and  others 
of  the  tribe.  Straight  in  front  of  the 
Squire  gathered  the  Turners  about 
Melissa  and  Chad  and  Jack  as  a  centre 
— with  Jack  squatted  on  his  haunches 
foremost  of  all,  facing  the  Squire  with 
grave  dignity  and  looking  at.  none  else 
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Classified  Ads 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


A  Place  to  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 

Classified  Advertising  Rates 

ClassMEB  ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a  word.  The  minimum 
charge  per  insertion  is  $1.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and 
whole  number,  including  name  and  address.  Thus  "J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main 
St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.  counts  as  eleven  words. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

ilDVEpisiNG  ORDERS  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired 
Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low 
yowr  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany 

Orders  'for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


WELSH  SHEPHERDS  PUPS  and  dogs,  natural  heel 
drivers.  Shipped  on  approval.  MAPLE  GROVE 
FARMS.  Pope  Mills,  N.  Y. _ 

COLLIE  PUPPIES  ilales,  open  and  spayed  females, 
from  registered  stock.  Ulus,  circular  free.  BEAJI 
WINGERD,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


“DID  YOU  EVER  stop  to  think’’  an  English  or 
Welsh  Shepherd  pup  with  proper  training  now  will 
bring  your  cows  homo  next  summer?  GEORGE  BOOR¬ 
MAN,  Marathon,  New  York. 


RAT  TERRIERS,  FOX  terriers.  Illustrated  Lists  10c. 
PETE  SLATER,  Box  AA,  I’ana,  111. 


WHITE  COLLIES:  The  ideal  farm  stock  and  watch 
dog.  three  month  puppies  on  approval.  RAILWAY 
VIEW  FARMS,  Hastings,  New  York. 


LIVE  STOCK 


Cattle 


T.  B.  TESTED  COWS  FOR  SALE— 20  very  large 
registered  cows.  20  high  grade  cows  fresh  and  close 
springers  also  several  registered  bulls  and  heifers. 
SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


PUREBRED  YEARLING  GUERNSEY  bull,  $75. 
R.  li  COOK,  Newark  Valley,  New  Y'ork. 


REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE  BULL  calf  excellent 
breeding,  first  check  for  $30  takes  him.  KEIKOUT 
FARMS,  Nassau,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE — At  all  times  Guernsey  and  Holstein 
cows  and  heifers  in  carload  lots.  FRED  JENSEN. 
Waupaca,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE  REGISTERED  Holstein  bull  calf  soon 
ready  for  service.  Good  breeding.  Well  grown.  First 
prize  winner  at  Cobleskill  Fair.  Accredited  Herd. 
Price  $150.  CECIL  GUERNSEY.  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


50  DANISH  WHITE  Leghorn  cockerels,  $2.00  each, 
100  pullets  $1.50.  These  are  good  ones.  CHAS.  GIL¬ 
BERT.  Tully,  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  Certified  and  suiDervised  S.C. 
White  Leghorn  cockerels  for  breeders.  R.  B.  PEAR¬ 
SALL,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


PEDIGREED  COCKERELS  S.C.W.  Leghorn  dams’ 
records:  200-289  eggs;  sires’  dams  laid  250-300  eggs. 
Prices  $3.50-$25.00.  Circular  free.  RAYMOND  DU 
BOIS,  Forest  Glen.  N.  Y. 


BLUE  ANDALUSIANS — A  few  nice  trios  $8.  Cock¬ 
erels  $4.  Dandy  type  and  lacing  bred  from  high  pro¬ 
duction  flock.  L.  J.  VAN  SCIVER,  Closter,  N.  J. 


EARLY  SPRING  BROILER  CHICKS— Butchers. 
Market  men  pay  extra  prices  for  your  purebred  Rocks, 
Reds,  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons.  Descriptive  Picture 
Folder  Free,  showing  best  varieties  money  making 
market  chickens.  FARM  SERVICE,  Route  Al,  Tyrone, 
Pa. 


KWALITEED  BLOOD  TESTED  Rocks,  Reds.  Leg¬ 
horns.  Bred  for  color,  egg  production,  and  bloodtested 
four  years  for  Bacilliary  Wiiite  Diarrhoea  by  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  State  Department  of  Agriculture.  All  chicks 
shipped  under  State  label.  Catalog  and  price  list  free. 
Order  early,  so  we  can  supply  your  wants.  IL\RRISON- 
BURG  HATCHERY,  INC..  Box  223,  Harrisonburg.  Va. 


TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 


PUREBRED  BOURBON  Red  turkeys.  April  hatch. 
Also  Buff  Orpington  cockerels.  C.  C.  COLEJIAN, 
Rushville,  Pa. 


TURICEYS  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  Bourbon  Red. 
Narragansett,  White  Holland  hens,  toms,  unrelated 
pairs  and  trios,  highest  quality.  Reasonable  prices. 
WALTER  BROS.,  I’owhatan  Point,  Ohio. 


TURKEYS— DUGKS—GEESE 


THOROUGHBRED  BOURBON  RED  turkeys,  trios 
$25,  toms,  $10  and  up.  MRS.  JEROME  HIBBARD, 
Evans  Mills,  New  York. 


THOROUGHBRED  BRONZE  TOilS,  15-20  lbs.,  $10, 
$12.  $15.  Hens  $8,  $10.  Bird  Bros,  strain.  GREEN 
ACRES,  Rl,  Holland  Patent;  N.  Y. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS — PUREBRED.  Cockerels  weigh¬ 
ing  25  lbs.  under  six  months  and  pullets  of  corres¬ 
ponding  weight.  Shipping  prices  $18  and  $12  re¬ 
spectively.  MULFORD  DE  FOREST,  Duancsburg. 
Schenectady  Co.,  N.  Y. 


CHAMPION  NARRAGANSETTS,  at  New  York  and 
Maryland  State  Fairs,  Royal  Winter  Fair.  Canada. 
Big  husky  toms  $10  and  $12;  hens  $6  and  $8.  JIRS. 
W.  II.  ARMSTRONG,  Lisbon.  New  York. 


JIAMMOTH  WHITE  HOLLAND  turkeys,  vigorous 
and  healthy.  Won  two  first  prizes  at  Jefferson  Coiinty 
Fair  1928.  Young  toms  $9  to  $25,  hens  $7  to  $15. 
MRS.  HOWARD  STEINIIILBER,  Evans  Mills,  N.  Y. 


_  AGENTS  WANTED 

ENERGETIC  MEN  in  every  town  and  village  can 
earn  big  money  selling  seeds.  Experience  unnecessary. 
Steady  work.  Write  for  particulars.  COBB  CO., 
Franklin,  Mass. 


EVERY  HOJIE  A  PROSPECT;  make  big  money,  em¬ 
ploy  crew;  sell  dependable  trce.s,  shrubbery;  aU  or 
part  time;  landscape  service;  experience  not  essential; 
full  cooperation;  com.  paid  weekly;  we  deliver,  collect. 
Write  WILLEMS,  SONS’  NURSERIES,  Desk  A, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WjVNTED:  C.  W.  Smart  &  Co.,  Newark.  New 
York  State  (Nurserymen  for  75  years)  need  live  wire 
sale.smen.  Part  or  full  time.  An  excellent  opportunity. 
Write  for  particulars. 


CHARLTON  NURSERIES,  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y.,  es¬ 
tablished  1865,  wants  reliable  man  to  take  orders 
this  winter  in  his  vicinity  for  its  “first-prizewinning” 
shrubbery,  hedging,  bushes,  trees,  etc.  Two  year  re¬ 
placement  guarantee.  E'ree  outfit.  No  experience  or 
investment  necessary.  Part  or  full  time.  Pay  weekly. 
Write  today. 


AUCTIONEERS 


LEARN  AUCTIONEERING  AT  HOME— Every  student 
successful.  SCHOOL.  Box  707,  Davenport,  Iowa. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


DEL-MAR-VA-TIIE  MARKET  BASKET  OF  THE 
EAST. — Three  to  ten  hours  by  motor  truck  to  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Waslungton  mar¬ 
kets.  Pennsylvania  Railroad  permeates  Peninsula. 
Splendid  low-priced  productive  land  farms,  town  and 
waterfront  homes,  l^o  snow.  Little  freezing.  Hand¬ 
some  descriptive  booklet,  FREE.  Address  149  DEL- 
MAR-VA  BUILDING,  Sahsbury,  Md. 


I’OULTRY  FARM — 5  acres,  complete  equipment  and 
stock,  capacity  1500.  House  6  rooms,  all  improvements. 
Barn,  fruit,  grapes,  berries.  A.  C.  PENN,  Toms 
River,  N.  J. 


THREE  GOOD  FARMS  for  sale.  One  of  156  acres, 
8  room  house,  running  water,  bath,  new  basement  barn, 
silo,  30  head  stock,  2  horses,  tractor,  all  tools  and 
crops,  hen  house  for  800  hens.  Price  $11,000.  Cash 
$3,000  balance  terms.  One  of  150  acres,  basement 
barn,  hen  house  for  400  hens,  good  8  room  house, 
running  water  at  house  and  milk  house,  cherries,  plums, 
grapes,  pears,  apples,  %  mile  to  town,  high  school, 
railroad,  etc.  Price  $3,500.  Cash  $1,000,  balance 
terms.  One  of  25  acres  nearly  new  house,  cow  barn, 
horse  barn,  plenty  of  fruit  on  improved  road  14  mile 
to  school,  3  miles  to  town.  Price  $1,750,  first  pay¬ 
ment  $800,  balance  terms.  SHEFF  &  LINGEB,  So. 
New  Berlin,  New  York. 


HELP  WANTED 


Female 


WIDOW  WITH  SJIALL  CHILD  wants  position  as 
housekeeper.  Write  Box  475.  care  A. A. 


LUMBER— BUILDING 
SUPPLIES 


ROOFING  PAPER,  3-ply,  $1.35  per  roll,  100  sq-ft. 
Prepaid.  Asphalt  shingles,  roofcoating,  paint.  Send  for 
price  list.  WINIKER  BROS.,  MiRis,  Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


USED  CIVIL  WAR  ENVELOPES  with  flags,  de¬ 
signs,  etc.,  $1  to  $15  paid.  Other  stamps  on  en¬ 
velopes  before  1871  bought.  W.  RICHMOND,  Cold 
Spring,  N.  Y. 


BUY  PEANUTS  DIRECT  from  growers  and  roast 
them  yourself,  10  lbs.  $1.50;  25  lbs.  $3.00;  100  lbs. 
$10.00;  500  lbs.  $40.00.  Prompt  shipment.  Reference, 
this  paper.  J.  P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY,  Franklin. 


BARRELS  of  slightly  damaged  crockery,  hotel  china- 
ware,  cookingware,  glassware,  pottery.  Write  SWASEY 
COMPANY,  Portland.  Maine. 


PURE  EXTRACTED  BUCKWHEAT  honey,  5  lb. 
pail,  90c  post  paid.  EDWIN  RICKARD,  Schoharie, 

N.  Y, 


WANTED  TO  BUY  old  bags.  We  pay  excellent 
priees.  Write  for  prices.  We  pay  freight.  OWASCO 
BAG  CO.,  Rochester,  New  York. 


HAVE  YOU  EVER  considered  weaving  rugs  at  home 
to  make  money?  An  enjoyable  business,  now  more 
profitable  than  ever.  Our  new  catalog  will  interest  you. 
Write  for  it  today.  UNION  LOOM  WORKS,  332  Fac¬ 
tory  St.,  Boonville,  N.  Y. 


FREE  DOG  BOOK.  Polk  Miller’s  famous  dog  book 
on  diseases  of  dogs.  Instructions  on  feeding  care  and 
breeding  with  symptom  chart.  POLK  MILLER 
PRODUCT  CORP.,  1021  W.  Broad  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 


PURE  HONEY,  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  5  lbs. 
clover,  $1.00;  10  lbs.  $1.90;  buckwheat  $1.50.  C.  N. 
BALLARD,  Valois,  New  York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  SALE — ^API’LES,  sprayed,  Delicious,  Baldwin. 
R.  I.  Greening,  Pewaukee.  Wagner,  and  Fellwater  or 
Pound  Sweet.  RAY  D.  LEVAN,  Oatawlssa,  R.4,  Pa. 


XMAS  NECK'riE.S — We  are  offering  four  four-in- 
hand  neckties  in  assorted  colors  for  only  $1.65.  Re¬ 
mittance  with  order.  Money  back  guaranteed.  DE¬ 
POSIT  NOVELTY  CO.,  Deposit,  N.  Y. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 


250  BUSINESS  ENVELOPES  printed,  postpaid  $1.00, 
25  Trap  tags  30c.  Samples  free.  WALTER  G.  COL¬ 
LINS,  Cohoefon,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


PEACH  AND  APPLE  TREES  $5:  $7.50  per  100  and 
up.  Complete  assortment  fruits,  berries,  vines,  orna¬ 
mental  trees,  vines,  shrubs,  evergreens.  Catalog  in 
colors  free.  TENNESSEE  NLTRSERY  COMPANY,  Box 
102,  Cleveland.  Tenn. 


PEACH  AND  APPLE  TREES  $5  per  100  and  up 
Fruits,  ornamental  trees,  vines.  TENNESSEE  NURS¬ 
ERY  CO.,  Box  202,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 


_ TOBACCO _ 

GOOD  SMOKING  TOBACCO  10  pounds  $1.50 
Chewing  10  pounds  $2.50.  Send  no  money;  1  trust  you 
ALBERT  FORD,  Paducah,  Kentucky. 


LEAP  TOBACCO — Good,  sweet,  chewing  3  pounds 
75c;  5  lbs.  $1;  10  lbs.  $1.75;  smoking,  3  pounds 
50c;  5,  75c;  10,  $1.25.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Mayfield 
Kentucky. 


GUAR.VNTEED  CHEWING  or  SJIOKING  tobacco- 
5  lbs.  $1.25,  10-$2.n0:  50  cigars  $1.75;  piixs  free,  pay 
when  received.  TOBACCO  EXCHANGE,  West  Pa¬ 
ducah,  Ky. 


IIO.MESPUN  TOBACCO— Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.25. 
Smoking,  5  lbs.  $1.00.  Box  50  cigars  $1.75.  Pay 
when  received.  Pipe  free.  FARMERS  UNION,  A6, 
Paducah,  Ky. 


WOOL— HIDES— FURS 


GINSENG  SEED  FOR  SALE — Raw  furs,  calf,  deer¬ 
skins.  Hides  and  wool  wanted.  Write.  R.  J.  FELT- 
HAM,  Olean,  N.  Y. 


FURS-HIDES  will  bring  the  best  prices  when  shipped 
here.  Write  for  prices,  market  information,  tags.  No 
lot  too  small  or  large.  S.  11.  LIVINGSTON,  Succ.  to 
Keystone  Hide  Company.  Lancaster,  Pa. 


W-4NTED  RAW  FURS— Ginseng,  beaver  castors, 
minks,  raccoons.  We  sell  trajjs.  guns,  trapixsrs  sup¬ 
plies  retail  at  wholesale  prices.  Free  literature 
STERNS  FUR  CO.,  New  Brunswick.  New  Jersey. 

Let  Us  Help 
Sell  Your  Farm 

Send  us  all  the  facts 
and  we  will  submit 
copy  and  -prices 
for  advertising'. 

Address 

CLASSIFIED  ADV.  DEPT. 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

461-4th  Ave.,  New  York  City 


HANDY  ANDY  Says  "Here’s  How’ 


To  Lay  Drain  Tile 


By  Ray  Inman 


have  accanpetenteh^iieer  mate 
asurvey.  he  will  establish  the 
grade,  and  set  up  targets  to 
|oide  digging.  ^ - - 


across  top  Sfdibcn. 
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Learn  Electricity 

In  12  Weeks — In  the  Great  Shops  of  Coyne 

The  whole  world  of  electricity  is  open  to  the 
Coyne  trained  man  because  the  COYNE  big,  new¬ 
ly  enlarged  course  is  complete  and  trains  you  BY 

ACTUALWORKonavastoutlay  of  electrical  equipment. 

iVo  Books— No  Classes— Start  Am  Time. 

Not  a  Corres|»ondenee  School 

We  don’t  make  you  a  mere  “paper”  electrician.  Yon 
become  areal  EXPERT  through  actual  work  at  COYNE. 

You  Don’t  Need  Advanced  Education 

or  experience!  Any  man  who  is  ambitious  and  willing 
can  learn  at  Coyne. 

Earn  $200  to  $800  a  Month 

No  books  or  useless  theory.  You  aretrainedon  everything 
from  door  bells  to  power  plants,  everything  to  make  you 
a $60  to $200  a  wees  COYwE-trained  EXPERT. 

Send  for  biff  free  book,  special  FREE 

JlOfl&y  R,  R.  fare  offer*  detailaof 
MemberahipandtwoFREE  courses,  including  Radio.  Write  today. 

COYNE  EliECTRICAIi  SCHOO]:4 

500  S,  Paulina  St.,  Dept.  98-07 Chicago,  Ill. 


COYNE  ELECTRICAL  SCHOOL,  H.  C.  Lewis.  Pres. 

500  S.  Paulina  St.,  Debt.98-07 Chicago,  III. 

Please  send  me  your  Free,  Illustrated  Book  on  Electricity  and 
Coyne.  No  obligation.  Give  details  of  special  offer  too. 


Name. 


Address. 
City _ 


.State. 
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stAmmeriNa 

Ifs  (avse  ea\d  ©re  ” 

You  can  be  quickly  cured  if  you  stammer.  Rend  10 
cents,  coin  or  stamps,  for  288  page  cloth  bound  book 
on  Stammering  and  Stuttering.  It  tells  how  I  cured 
myself  after  Stammering  and  Stuttering  for  20  years. 

BENJAMIN  N.  BOGUE 

10819  Bogue  Bldg.,  1147  N.  Illinois  St.,  Indianapolis 


When  in  ^ 

Chicago 

Stop  at  the 

MORRISON 
HOTEL 

Tallest  in  the  World 
46  Stories  High 


The  3torrhon,  when  completed, 
will  be  the  largest  and  tallest  hotel  in 
the  world,  containing  3,400  rooms 


Closest  in  the  city  to  offices, 
theatres,  stores  and 
railroad  stations 

Rooms  $2.50  up 

all  outside,  each  with 
bath,  running  ice  water 
and  Servidor 

FIXED  PRICE  MEALS 

Club  Breakfast  •  •  •  •  35c  to  75c 
Business  Men’s  Luncheoa  «  .  . .  80c 
Table  D’Hote  Diimer  ....  $1.25 


Garage  privileges  for  every  guest 

lORRISON  HOTE 


I 

&2l 


JHE  HOTEL.  OP  PERPECT  SERVICE 

oM/  TERRACE  CARDEN' 

CLARK  AND  MADISON  STREETS 

C  K!  C  AC  o 


First  Prize  Letter  in  Kitchen  Contest 


{Continued  from  Page  14) 


board),  2  'double  boilers,  1%  pint  and  2 
quart  {also  keep  large  boiler  there),  3 
lipped  saucepans  with  cover,  1  pint,  1% 
pints,  1  quart,  1  basting  spoon,  1  fat  ther- 
nio'mefer,  1  candy  thermometer,  1  oven 
thermometer,  1  tea  kettle,  and  1  flour 
dredger,  1  quart. 

1  use  a  corner,  nearest  the  sink,  of 
my  built-in  cupboard  for  my  “clean 
up”  equipment  such  as: 

Steel  wool,  soap — cake  and  flake,  1  soap 
shaker,  1  dish  pan*,  10  quart  capacity. 
When  I  have  my  dishwashing  machine  I 
can  do  away  with  some  of  these  things. 
TJie  ones- 1  have  an  -♦  af  ter.  ..1  dish  drain¬ 
er*,  2  vegetable,  brushes,  1  straight  sided 
covered  vegetable  pan,  4:  quarts,  2  colan¬ 
ders,  2  funnels,  small  and  large  size. 

Above  the  sink  and  to  the  side  is  the 
towel  rack.  Under  the  sink  is  the 
“katch  all”,  a  sanitary  under-the-sink 
strainer  which  is  fastened  to  the  sink 
drain  pipe.  On ‘the  floor  between  the 
sink  and  the  cupboard  is  a  waste  paper 
can. 

In  the  storage  cupboards  I  keep  all 
the  bigger  and  less  used  equipment 
such  as: 

2  square  cake  tins,  10  inches  by  10  in¬ 
ches,  4  oblong  cake  pans,  8  inches  by  4 
inches,  2  layer  cake  pans,  9  inches;  2 
cookie  sheets,  15  inches  by  12  inches;  2 
griddles,  12  inches;  4  pie  plates,  10  inches 
— 2  each  of  pyrex  and  granite;  1  roasting 
pan,  15  inches  by  10  inches;  1  wii-e  cake 
cooler,  1  food  chopper,  1  potato  ricer,  1 
rolling  pin,  1  deep  frying  kettle  with  bas¬ 
ket  to  fit,  1  electric  waffle  iron,  1  electric 
grill,  1  plate,  10  inches;  1  electric  iron,  1 
electric  percolator,  3  saucepans,  1  quart, 
1)4  quarts,  2)4  quarts;  2  kettles,  6  quarts, 
10  quarts;  1  Dutch  oven. 

For  the  refrigerator  I  have, 

1  nest  of  3  ref7'igerator  dishes  for  left 
overs,  1  butter  jar,  1  ice  pick,  1  wooden 
7nallet  and  heavy  ice  hag. 

The  household  scales  are  kept  on  the 
counter  of  the  built-in  cupboard. 

The  ice  cream  freezer  is  kept  in  the 
back  entr3rway.  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
do  away  with  it  when  I  have  my  new 
electric  refrigerator,  as  I  can  make  my 
frozen  desserts  in  it.  I  have  a  medium 
size  box  which  I  use  for  my  tool  chest 
in  which  I  keep: 

1  screw  driver,  1  ha^noner,  1  small  mon¬ 
key  wrench,  1  pair  of  pliers,  1  folding 
7-ule,  assortment  of  nails  and  screws,  1 
ball  of  string  and  one  ball  of  twine.  This 
is  my  personal  tool  chest  with  orders  to 
he  used  by  no  one  but  me.  This  is  placed 
on  a  shelf  in  the  back  entry  out  of  reach. 

There  are  still  many  utensils  I  would 
like.  Some  of  them  are: 

Electric  mixing  and  beating  machine, 
1  spatula,  7  inch  blade;  1  broad  spatula, 
blade  2)4  inches  by  6  inches;  1  utility 
plate,  12  inches  in  diameter ;  1  tube  cake 
pa7i,  1  jelly  mold,  1  set  of  fancy  cooky 
cutters,  1  pyrex  bean  pot. 

I  forgot  to  mention  that  I  keep  my 
bread  in  a  covered  crock  because  it 
stays  fresh  longer;  this  is  placed  next 
to  the  scales  on  the  counter.  For  my 
cookies  I  have  a  large  covered,  glass 
jar  next  to  the  bread.  The  cake  I 


keep  in  the  cake  drawer  of  the  kitchen 
cabinet. — Mrs.  Frederick  Lauer. 
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Before  Spring 
Planting 


The  Little  Shepherd  of 
Kingdom  Come 

{Continued  from  Page  16) 
save,  occasionally,  the  old  hunter  or 
his  little  master. 

To  the  right  stood  the  sheriff  with 
his  rifle,  and  on  the  outskirts  hung  the 
school-master.  Quickly  the  old  Squire 
chose  a  jury — giving  old  Joel  the  Op¬ 
portunity  to  object  as  he  called  each 
man’s  name.  Old  Joel  objected  to 
none,  for  every  man  called,  he  knew, 
was  more  friendly  to  him  than  to  the 
Dillons:  and  old  Tad  Dillon  raised  no 
word  of  protest,  for  he  knew  his  case 
was  clear.  Then  began  the  trial,  and 
any  soul  that  was  there  would  have 
shuddered  could  he  have  known  how 
that  trial  was  to  divide  neighbor 
against  neighbor,  and  mean  death  and 
bloodshed  for  half  a  century  after  the 
trial  itself  was  long  forgotten. 

The  first  witness,  old  Tad — long,  lean, 
stooping,  crafty — had  seen  the  sheep 
rushing  wildly  up  the  hill-side  “  ’bout 
crack  o’  day,”  he  said,  and  had  sent 
Daws  up  to  see  what  the  matter  was. 
Daws  had  shouted  back: 

“That  damned  Turner  dog  has  killed 
one  o’  our  sheep.  Thar  he  comes  now. 
Kill  him!”  And  old  Tad  had  rushed 
in-doors  for  his  rifle  and  had  taken  a 
shot  at  Jack  as  he  leaped  into  the  road 
and  loped  for  home.  Just  then  a  stern, 
thick  little  voice  rose  from  behind 
Jack: 

“Hit  was  a  God’s  blessin’  fer  you  that 
you  didn't  hit  him.” 

The  Squire  glared  down  at  the  hoy 
and  old  Joel  said,  kindly: 

“Hush,  Chad.” 

Old  Dillon  had  then  gone  down  to 
the  Turners  and  asked  them  to  kill  the 
dog,  hut  old  Joel  had  refused. 

“Whar  was  Whizzer?”  Chad  asked, 
sharply. 

“You  can’t  axe  that  question,”  said 
the  Squire.  “Hit’s  er-er-irrelevant.” 

{To  be  Continued  Next  Week) 

Dairymen  who  wish  to  study  the 
market  side  of  their  business  or  who 
wish  to  have  figures  at  hand  so  that 
they  can  refer  to  them  readily  will  find 
Bulletin  214,  “Statistics  Relative  to  the 
Dairy  Industry  in  New  York  State 
1927”  a  big  help.  This  bulletin  may  be 
secured  by  writing  to  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 


“MRS.  FISIINOODLE  TOLD  ME  SHE’S  BEEN  HAVIN’  SOME  X-RAY  PICTURES  TAKEN 
OF  HERSELF  AN’  YOU  KNOW  THEY’RE  TERRIBLE  EXPENSIVE  AND  THE  WIDOW’LL 
FIND  IT  AIN’T  SO  EASY  TO  CATCH  A  HUSBAND  WITH  FANCY  PHOTOGRAPHS 


THESE  DAYS.” — JUDGE. 


uou  can  ma^e 

^OCASH 

You  can  earn  $300  a  month  in  spare 
time  by  acting  as  our  factory  appointed 
representative  in  your  locality  to  aid  us 
in  national  fight  against  farm  fires.  The 
man  we  appoint  must  be  able  to  make 
inspections  of  homes,  farm  buildings, 
stores,  filling  stations  and  warehouses 
under  our  directions.  No  experience 
needed — we  give  you  full  instructions 
and  training  FREE  and  give  you  au¬ 
thority  to  make  inspections.  Appoint¬ 
ment  must  be  made  at  ONCE.  See 
coupon  below. 

i^MAXING 
DISCOVERY 

Prevents  Farm  Fires 

Most  vital  achievement  of 
modern  chemistry  ahsoi'bs 
fire,  as  a  sponge  absorbs 
water.  This  amazing  fluid 
puts  out  fire .  three  times 
quicker  than  any  other 
known  extinguisher- — ^it  op¬ 
erates  at  forty  degrees  below 
zero — shoots  its  fire-absorb¬ 
ing  stream  40  to  50  feet — 
extinguishes  Wood  and  General  fires, 
also  Oil,  Grease  and  Paint  fires — ap¬ 
proved  by  Underwriters’  Laboratories. 
So  great  is  the  discovery  and  so  great 
is  the  demand  that  we  must  have  more 
representatives  at  once! 

\need  lOO  FARM 
REPRESENTATIVES 

AT  ONCE 

This  ,  is  a  lifetime  position 
for  the  man  we  appoint  in 
your  locality.  This  big  in¬ 
come  may  be  yours  every 
month,  year  in  and  year 
out. 

Louis  George,  Illinois, 
makes  $10,000  a  year.  L. 

D.  Payne,  Iowa,  earned 
over  $4,500  his  first  200 
days.  Hundreds  of  others  making  $250 
to  $600  extra  money  every  month. 
Equip  the  Schools,  Filling  Stations, 
Warehouses,  Stores,  Garages,  and 
Farm  Buildings  in  your  district  and 
make  from  $200  to  $300  extra  money 
each  month. 

Biggest  Opportunities 
In  Your  Neighborhood 

Everywhere,  FYR-FYTER  is  recognized 
as  the  world’s  most  efficient  fire  extin¬ 
guisher — everywhere,  Fyr-Fyter  men  are 
making  from  $300  to  $1,000  a  month.  But, 
no  territory  holds  so  many  possibilities 
as  rural  districts. 

In  your  neighborhood  there  are  hundreds 
of  lives,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  property,  machinery,  livestock 
and  crops  that  are  absolutely  unprotected 
against  fire.  Think  what  desolation  a 
farm  fire  can  cause — then  you  will  see 
what  great  possibilities  are  waiting  for 
you  here!  Show  your  neighbors  how  to 
be  protected  against  their  deadliest  enemy, 
FIRE  and  earn  from  $100  to  $300  extra 
money  in  your  spare  hours. 

ACT  NOW— 

Big  Income  Before  Spring 

Never  before  has  such  an  opportunity 
been  opened  for  wide-awake  farm  or  small 
town  representatives.  Send  coupon  at 
once  for  our  generous  plan — Mail  today  to 

RAY  C.  HAHN 

FYR-FYTER  CO. 

64-M  Fyr-Fyter  Bldg.,  Dayton,  Ohio 


CLIP  AND  MAIL 


Ray  C.  Hahn, 

FYR-FYTER  COMPANY, 

64-M  Fyr-Fyter  Bldg.,  Dayton,  Ohio 
Send  at  once  full  details  of  $300  a  month 
proposition. 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City  . State  . 
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^  Ihe  Service  BureaU|< 

A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


About  Signing  Notes 


ONE  successful  New  York  State 
farmer  long  ago  made  a  rule  never 
to  sign  another  man’s  note  regardless 
of  friendship  or  blood  ties.  On  cer¬ 
tain  occasions  he  has  loaned  money 
taking  the  borrower’s  note  for  it  and 
in  cases  of  extreme  need  he  has  even 
gone  to  the  bank,  giving  his  own  note 
to  the  bank  and  taking  a  friend’s  note 
in  return. 

We  believe  there  is  good  psychology 
back  of  this  rule  and  we  are  passing 
it  to  our  readers.  Signing  another 


Lack  of  Service  Bureau 
Sign  Costs  Man  $25 

IN  the  case  of  John  Leadley  of 
Oswego,  N.  Y.,  failure  to  have 
a  Service  Bureau  sign  posted  on 
his  premises  at  the  time  a  chick¬ 
en  theft  occurred  there  prevented 
his  receiving  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  reward  of  $25.  .Every 
other  item  in  the  rules  governing' 
the  reward  had  been  met  by  Mr. 
Leadley.  We  have  sent  Mr.  Lead- 
ley  a  Service  Bureau  sign  and 
trust  that  he  will  post  it  for  his 
protection  in  case  he  should  again 
lose  chickens  by  theft. 

One  of  the  main  ideas  in  this 
chicken  thief  campaign  is  to 
make  the  Service  Bureau  sign 
mean  more  as  a  warning  to 
thieves.  Our  regularly  author¬ 
ized  agents  will  be  glad  to  post 
a  Service  Bureau  sign  when  they 
call  on  you  or  we  will  send  a 
sign  to  any  subscriber  on  request. 


man’s  note  makes  you  equally  liable 
with  him  and  if  he  fails  to  pay,  you 
must.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  take 
his  note,  he  alone  is  liable.  There  is  a 
chance  that  he  may  be  financially  un¬ 
able  to  pay  but  if  he  is  able,  you  can 
legally  collect  from  him. 


About  Real  Estate  in  the 
Vineland  Area 

“Could  you  give  us  information  about 
buying  a  poultry  farm  in  Vineland,  N.  J. 
Is  there  any  connection  between  the  Vine- 
land  Co-Operative  Poultry  Association, 
Inc.  and  the  Vineland  Fruit  and  Poultry 
Farms  Association?” 

HERE  is  no  connection  between  the 
Vineland  Co-Operative  Poultry  As¬ 
sociation,  which  is  a  cooperative  asso¬ 
ciation  of  poultrymen,  and  the  Vine- 
land  Fruit  and  Poultry  Farm  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  we  understand  is  a  cor¬ 
poration  engaged  in  promoting  sales  of 
real  estate  in  the  Vineland  area. 

The  Vineland  Co-Operative  Poultry 
Association  has  recently  published  a 
year  book  which  contains  much  in¬ 


We  Are  Glad  to  Help 

My  check  arrived  from  the  mail 
order  company  yesterday. 
Please  accept  my  thanks  for  your 
prompt  service  to  us.  It  was 
greatly  appreciated.  Your  paper 
will  always  be  a  member  of  our 
household.  Thank  you  again. 


formation  about  the  Vineland  area,  a 
copy  of  which  may  be  secured  by  writ¬ 
ing  to  J.  E.  Rees,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Herbert  Wegner,  one  of  the  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Vineland  Co-Operative 
Poultry  Association  recently  wrote  us 
as  follows: 

“It  is  the  aim  of  the  association  to 
make  Vineland  the  most  successful  poul¬ 
try  center  in  the  country  and  we  feel 
that  the  only  way  we  can  do  this  is  to 
aid  the  prospective  newcomers  by  letting 
them  know  the  true  conditions  in  Vine- 
land.  For  that  purpose  we  have  a  new¬ 
comer’s  advisory  committee,  whose  re¬ 
port  will  be  found  in  the  Yearbook.  Too 

j 

... 


many  people  are  coming  to  Vineland  ut¬ 
terly  unfitted  with  capital  and  experience 
to  purchase  a  commercial  egg  farm  arid 
start  right  in  to  make  money.” 


Charity  Appeal  Stopped 

HE  Light  House  Rug  Co.,  Chicago, 
which  has  frequently  had  its  sales¬ 
men  in  Rochester,  has  been  ordered  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  dis¬ 
continue  the  use  of  the  term  “light 
house”  as  a  corporate  or  trade  name. 
The  Commission  found  that  the  term 
“light  house”  implied  that  the  com¬ 
pany’s  products  were  made  by  blind 
people,  which  is  not  the  case. 

Salesmen  for  the  company  working 
in  Rochester  always  left  the  impression 
that  the  rugs  were  made  by  blind  peo¬ 
ple  and  that  profits  realized  on  the 
rugs  accrued  to  the  blind. 


Fails  to  Answer  Letters 

I  shipped  two  cases  of  eggs  to  Willard 
A.  Stoops  of  Aliquippa,  Penna.,  on  July 
3rd.  I  received  pay  for  this  all  right.  I 
shipped  three  cases  two  days  later,  but 
have  received  no  check  from  him  for  this. 
I  have  written  him  by  Registered  letter 
so  he  must  have  received  it,  but  have 
had  no  reply. 

WE  have  written  two  letters  to  Mr. 

Stoops,  but  have  not  had  the 
courtesy  of  a  reply  from  him. 

*  !(!  * 

I  would  like  to  have  you  get  payment 
for  me  for  case  of  eggs  which  I  shipped 
to  Hirshaut  &  Bakst,  Monticello,  N.  Y. 
I  shipped  three  cases  and  received  checks 
for  two  of  them,  but  they  state  they  did 
not  receive  the  third  case.  The  Express 
Company  has  given  me  a  duplicate  of 
the  delivery  record,  showing  that  they 
have  received  them  and  signed  for  them. 
We  have  written  to  Hirshaut  &  Bakst 
and  have  received  no  reply. 

This  is  not  the  only  complaint  we 
have  against  Hirshaut  &  Bakst,  but 
we  have  had  no  more  success  in  get¬ 
ting  a  reply  from  them  recently,  than 
has  our  subscriber. 


Promises 

“Will  you  secure  information  on  the 
Allied  Radio  Corporation,  711  W.  Lake 
Street,  Chicago,  Ill.  During  the  past 
year  I  have  sent  orders  to  the  Hamilton- 


Chicken  Thief  Reward 

POLICEMAN  Joseph  Schiller  of  Cam¬ 
den,  N.  J.,  did  more  than  his  routine 
duty  in  arresting  and  holding  Robert 
Pfau  and  Lester  Muntz  of  Riverside,  N. 
J.,  until  he  found  from  headquarters 
that  they  were  part  of  the  gang  of 
chicken  thieves  operating  around 
Moorestown.  For  Schiller’s  efforts  to¬ 
ward  arresting,  convicting  and  sentenc¬ 
ing  to  prison  these  two  men,  he  receiv¬ 
ed  the  $25.00  reward  given  by  Henry 
Morgenthau,  Jr.,  publisher  of  Ameri¬ 
can  AGRICULTURIST.  Mr.  Schiller  did 
not  wait  for  a  complaint  to  be  made 
to  him,  but  hearing  chickens  squawking 
in  a  car  that  had  stopped  in  Camden 
because  of  a  flat  tire,  he  questioned 
the  men  in  the  car  about  the  chickens. 
He  held  the  men  on  suspicion  until  the 


Carr  Company  of  the  same  address  and 
have  received  my  goods.  However,  early 
in  the  summer  I  sent  a  letter  to  them 
which  came  back  frcrm  the  Post  Office 
marked  ‘unclaimed,  out  of  business’. 
Very  recently  I  received  a  catalogue  from 
the  Allied  Radio  Corp.  which  very  closely 
resembles  the  catalogue  of  the  other 
Company.  My  trouble  is  to  decide  if 
they  are  safe  to  bother  with.” 

OUR  investigation  discloses  the  fol¬ 
lowing  facts.  First,  the  promoters 
of  the  Hamilton-Carr  Company  also 
operated  under  several  other  names, 
namely,  the  Randolph  Radio  Corp., 
Haskell  Radio  Corp.  and  Columbia 
Radio  Corp.  Complaints  against 
them  were  so  numerous  that  the  case 


We  Do  Not  Have  a 
Detective  Service 

WE  have  recently  received  a 
number  of  letters  from  sub¬ 
scribers  asking  that  we  take 
steps  to  locate  persons  who  have 
stolen  chickens  or  other  farm 
property.  We  do  not  maintain  a 
detective  service  for  our  mem¬ 
bers.  We  are,  however,  glad  at 
all  times  to  refer  cases  to  the 
State  Police  from  whom  we  have 
received  wonderful  cooperation. 
We  are  glad  to  do  this,  yet  we 
feel  that  our  readers  will  get 
even  BETTER  results  by  notify¬ 
ing  them  AT  ONCE,  thus  elim¬ 
inating  the  delay  of  having  the 
request  go  through  the  Service 
Bureau  office. 


was  finally  turned  over  to  the  Post 
Office  authorities  who  investigated  the 
Company.  Officers  of  the  Company, 
Simon  Wexler  and  Harry  G.  Wexler, 
volimtarily  stated  that  they  would  dis¬ 
continue  business  and  that  they  would 
not  start  up  under  another  name  and 
use  the  same  business  methods  they 
had  used  with  the  other  firms. 

We  now  learn  that  Simon  Wexler  is 
listed  as  President  of  the  Allied  Radio 
Corporation  and  that  several  of  the  di¬ 
rectors  are  with  the  new  concern.  How¬ 
ever,  they  have  assured  the  Post  Office 
Department  that  the  plans  of  operation 
were  designed  to  eliminate  such  com¬ 
plaints  as  those  against  the  Randolph 
Radio  Corp.,  Haskell  Radio  Corp.  and 
Columbia  Radio  Corp.  We  are  willing 
to  let  our  subscribers  decide  from  the 
past  record  of  the  companies,  how 
much  weight  should  be  given  to  these 
promises. 


Goes  to  Camden,  N.  J. 

chief  of  police  whom  he  had  telephoned 
could  come  and  identify  them  as  the 
men  who  had  been  stealing  chickens 
for  some  time. 

Pfau  and  Muntz  confessed  to  having 
stolen  more  than  500  chickens  in  two 
weeks  from  at  least  six  farms  around 
Moorestown,  two  of  these  farms  having 
been  visited  twice  each.  They  had  also 
stolen  two  cars  which  they  drove  to 
Philadelphia  and  abandoned  there. 
Philadelphia  had  been  their  market  for 
the  stolen  chickens. 

After  carefully  checking  up  on  the 
details  of  the  case,  the  reward  was 
sent  to  Policeman  Schiller.  Had  the 
chickens  been  marked  with  the  A.A. 
Poultry  Marker  the  thieves  would  have 
been  convicted  whether  they  confessed 
or  not. 


These 

“Farm  Service” 
Hardware  Stores 
are  Gift 
Headquarters 


#OU  will  find  a  new 
pleasure  and  satis - 
^  faction  in  Christmas 
shopping  at  your  local  “Farm 
Service”  Hardware  Store.  It 
makes  no  difference  whether 
you  want  a  twenty-five  cent 
toy  or  a  fine,  big  gift  of  some 
kind — you  can  find  an  appro¬ 
priate  article  from  our  big 
varied  stocks.  Hardware  gifts 
are  useful  ones — the  kind  that 
are  long  remembered  and 
best  express  the  real  spirit  of 
Christmas.  At  our  stores 
you’ll  find  such  a  wide  variety 
of  hardware  gifts  and  so  many 
new  ideas  for  holiday  presents 
that  you  will  get  more  pleas¬ 
ure  from  holiday  shopping 
than  ever  before.  You  will 
find  quality,  honest  values 
and  low  prices  at  the  stores 
with  our  “tag”  design  on  the 
windows.  Come  early  while 
stocks  are  most  complete. 


Your  *‘Farm  Service” 
Hardware  Men 
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Winter  Oil  facts  for  farmers 


(No.  9) 


If  you  covild  watch  inside  your  car’s  engine 

in  cold  weather 


— ^you  would  realize  how  costly  it  is  for 
you  to  use  many  of  the  so-called  “winter 
oils.” 

These  winter  oils  are  made  extra-thin 
in  body  so  that  you  easily  start  your  car 
after  standing  around  in  the  cold.  But 
when  your  engine  gets  hot  the  too-thin 
oil  gets  still  thinner.  In  no  time  at  all 
delicately  adjusted  working  surfaces  all 
through  your  engine  may  be  exposed  to 
wear  and  friction.  In  this  way  it  is  very 
easy  for  you  to  take  months  of  wear  out 
of  your  engine  in  only  a  few  weeks  time. 

Rich  lubrication 
vitally  important 

There  is  only  one  way  to  prevent  this 
unnecessary  damage  and  save  yourself 
money — use  an  oil  that  is  made  to  give 
rich,  thorough  lubrication  as  well  as  quick 
starting. 

Such  an  oil  is  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 


Arctic.  Mobiloil  Arctic  has  extreme 
fluidity  that  gives  you  a  quick,  rich 
spurt  of  oil  to  every  friction  surface  the 
minute  you  start  the  engine.  As  your 
engine  warms  up,  Mobiloil  Arctic’s  rich 
“oiliness’ ’  coats  these  surfaces  with  a 
cushioning  film  of  oil  that  prevents 
metal-to-metal  contact. 

How  to  buy 

For  a  large  supply  it  is  cheaper  to  buy 
the  55-gallon  and  30-gallon  drums  with 
convenient  faucet.  The  Mobiloil  dealer 
will  give  you  a  satisfying  discount. 

Other  Mobiloil  containers  are:  10- 
gallon  steel  drums  with  faucet,  5-gallon 
cans  in  easy-tipping  racks  and  i-gallon 
and  I -quart  cans. 

If  your  car  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Mobiloil  Chart  on  this  page  consult 
the  Mobiloil  dealer’s  complete  list  of 
Winter  Recommendations  for  your  car, 
truck  or  tractor,  You  are  always  sure  with 


The  World’s  Quality  Oil 


Make  this  chart  your  guide 

If  your  automotive  equipment  is  not  listed 
below  see  complete  Mobiloil  Chart  at  your 
dealer’s.  It  recommends  the  correct  grades 
for  all  cats,  trucks  and  tractors,  etc. 

Follow  winter  recommendations  when 
temperatures  from  32®  F.  (frecaing)  to  0®  F. 
(aero)  prevail.  Below  aero  use  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  Arctic  (except  Ford  Cars,  Model  T, 
use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  * '£’*), 


NAMES  OF 
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Autocar. . . . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Buick. . . . . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Cadillac . 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Chandler  Special  Six. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

"  (otStr  models) 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Chevrolet . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Chrysler  4  eyl . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Ate. 

BB 

A 

A 

A 

A 

(other  models) 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Diamond  T . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Dodge  Bros... ...... 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

^rc. 

Durant. . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Essex . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Federal  B6,  3B6,  F6, 

UB6 . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

“  X2,  T6W,  T6B 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

“  (other  models). . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Ford  A  &  AA . . 

A 

Arc 

“  T&TT . 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

Franklin . 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

G.  M.  C.  TIO,  T20, 

T40,TSO.... 

A 

A 

Arc. 

“  (other  models) 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

.  .  .  . 

A 

Garford . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Graham  Bros . . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Ate. 

Hudson . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Hupmobile . : 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Ind^iana  611»  6111 .  . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc, 

“  (other  models) 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

International  33,  43, 

63,  103,  74C,  S4DR, 

S4C,  74DR,  S,  SD. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

“  (other  models) 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Mack . 

BB 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc* 

Oakland . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Oldsmobile . . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Overland . . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc, 

Packard . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Paige . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Pontiac . 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Reo  (all  models) . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc: 

A 

Arc. 

Republic  IIX,  19,20, 

25-6 . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

“  S-2SW6,25-W6 

BB 

A 

"  (other  models) 

A 

■A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Service . . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A  ' 

Star . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Ard 

Stewart  9,  21,  21X, . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

“  (other  models) 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A  1 

Studebaker . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Velie . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

White  15,  15A,  15B, 

20.20A . 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. ' 

"  (other  models) 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Willys  Knisht  4  cvl. . 

B 

Arc. 

B 

Arc. 

6^1.. 

BB 

Arc. 

y 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

TRACTORS 

Allis  Chalmers  12-20. 

15-25 

B 

A 

“  (other  models) 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A  1 

Case  22-40,  25-45, 

1 

40-72 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A  ! 

“  (other  models) 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

Caterpillar  Combine 

\ 

BB 

A 

“  (other  models) 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A  i 

Cletrac . 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

•A  ' 

E.  B . 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A  ' 

Fordson . - . . 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

Hart  Parr . 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

John  Deere . 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

McCormick  Deering. 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

Oil  Pull . 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

Twin  City  12-20, 

20-35 

BB 

A 

BE 

A 

“  (other  models) 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

Wallis . 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

TRANSMISSION  AND  DIFFERENTIALi 

For  their  correct  lubrication,  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “C”, 
"CC”,  or  Mobilubricant  as  recommended  by  complete, 
Chart  available  at  all  dealers’. 


VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 


Mobiloil 

Look  for  the  red  Gargoyle  trade-mark 
on  the  Mobiloil  container 
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Gloucester— Where  Men  Go  **Down  to  the  Sea  in  Ships* 
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''There’s  More  Than 
Good  Looks 
to  This  Machine^ 
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In  all  six  sizes  of  the  McCormick-Deering 
Cream  Separator,  four  high-grade  ball 
bearings  are  used  at  points  1,  2,  3,  and  4, 
as  shown  above. 

McCORMICK- 

DEERING 

Ball-Bearing 

CREAM 

SEPARATORS 


It’s  ALL  THERE 

Inside  and  Out!” 

Beauty,  in  the  new  McCormick-Deering  Cream  Separator, 
goes  all  through  the  machine.  Of  course  the  glistening 
black  japanned  finish  is  good  to  look  at;  it’s  easy  to  be 
proud  of  such  a  finish.  But  when  you  come  right  down 
to  it,  the  workmanship,  the  design,  the  ball  bearings,  the 
easy  turning,  the  easy  washing,  and  the  clean  skimming 
are  just  as  ^'beautiful”  in  their  own  ways. 

See  for  yourself  by  asking  the  local  dealer  to  bring  a 
McCormick-Deering  Cream  Separator  out  to  your  farm, 
ivhere  he  will  set  it  up  in  your  milk  house  or  kitchen 
and  demonstrate  it  on  the  milk  from  your  cows.  You 
can  look  it  over,  listen  to  it,  and  try  out  its  easy  opera¬ 
tion.  We  are  confident  you  will  agree  that  the  McCor¬ 
mick-Deering  is  a  beautiful  machine^  inside  and  out 
and  through  and  through. 


International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  AMERICA  Chicago,  llRnois 


Fishkill  Farms 

HOLSTEINS 


Protecting  Apple  Trees  from 
Rodents 

What  is  the  best  way  to  protect  our 
young  apple  trees  from  rabbits  and  mice? 

IF  only  a  small  number  of  trees  arc 
to  be,  protected  they  may  be  wrapped 
with  newspapers,  burlap  or  building 
paper.  To  protect  a  large  number  of 
trees,  a  permanent  wrapper  such  as 
wood  veneer  or  galvanized  hardware 
cloth  is  more  satisfactory.  Galvaniz¬ 
ed  screen  of  inch  or  inch  mesh 
may  be  obtained  in  rolls  18  inches  wide. 
This  is  about  the  right  height  for  the 
protector. 

This  screen  may  be  cut  in  strips  wide 
enough  to  allow  room  for  the  trees  to 
grow,  since  this  kind  of  protector  can 
be  leH  on  the  trees  for  several  years. 
A  stove-pipe  roller  is  helpful  in  rolling 
the  screen  in  shape  to  put  around  the 
trees.  Hogrings  clinched  at  the  top, 
middle,  and  bottom  may  be  used  to 
hold  the  cut  ends  of  the  wire  together. 
Wire  wrappers  such  as  these  are  more 
expensive  at  the  start  but  probably  are 
cheaper  in  the  long  run,  as  they  may 
be  left  on  summer  and  winter,  while 
paper  or  veneer  wrappers  should  be  I’e- 
moved.  If  mice  are  prevalent  in  the 
orchard  the  use  of  poisoned  bait  is  ad¬ 
vised. 


Pears  for  New  York  State 

What  varieties  of  pears  would  you- 
recommend  for  commercial  planting  in 
New  York  State? 

The  first  consideration  in  choosing 
pear  varieties  is  resistance  to  blight. 
The  following  are  recommended  by  Dr. 
Hedrick  of  the  State  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  and  are  listed  in  order  of  Ripen¬ 
ing:  Clapp,  Bartlett,  Seckel,  Beurre 
d’ Anjou,  Beurre  Bose  and  Winter  Nelis. 


Set  Trees  in  the  Spring 

When  is  the  best  time  to  set  out  fruit 
trees,  in  the  spring  or  fall? 

IT  is  usually  considered  that  spring 
setting  is  safer.  Trees  may  be  set 
in  the  fall  without  loss  if  they  are 
well  cared  for  and  mulched  and  if  the 
winter  is  not  unusually  severe.  How¬ 
ever,  the  chance  of  serious  loss  is  so 
heavy  that  spring  setting  is  advised. 


A  high  producing  herd  of  pure¬ 
bred  cattle,  fully  accredited. 

Young  Bulls  for  Sale 

Fishkill  De  Meer  Hengerveld 
Born  Feb.  6,  1928 
Fishkill  Colantha  Sir  May 
Born  April  14,  1928 
Fishkill  Colantha  Pontiac 
Born  April  14,  1928 
... 

Dairymen's  League  Certificates 

will  be  accepted  at  FULL 
FACE  VALUE  in  payment  for 
any  animals  purchased. 

*  *  * 

For  further  particulars,  pedi¬ 
grees,  prices,  etc.,  write. 

Fishkill  Farms 

HENRY  MORGENHTHAU,  Jr..  Owner 
461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


Dairy 

DatidN 


Beacon  Dairy  Ration  supplies 
every  necessity  for  maximum  milk 
production  and  body  maintenance — 
but  nothing  else !  No  filler  of  any  kind. 
No  waste  products  of  other  milling.  Beacon 
is  Quality-Built.  Every  item  has  a  definite 
feed  value  for  a  definite  need.  It  isn’t  built  to 
meet  a  price  market.  Its  unusual  purity  makes 
it  the  “Most  Economical  Dairy  Peed  You  Can 
Buy”  as  claimed  by  Beacon  users.  24%  protein,  5%  fat, 
not  over  10%  fibre.  It  actually  does  get  results. 


BEACON  MILLING  CO.,  Inc.,  CAYUGA,  N.  1 


Post  Your  Farm 

AGAINST  TRESPASSERS 

Write  the 

SERVICE  BUREAU  OF 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


MAKE  MONEY 

Falling  stumps  for  yourself 
and  others  with‘'Hercules" 
— the  fastest,  easiest  op¬ 
erating  stump  puller  made. 
Horse  or  hand  power.  Easy 
terms— '$ to  Down. 


Cheapest  Way 
to  Pull  Stumps 


Rye  Not  Advised  for  Silage 

Would  it  pay  to  put  in  rye  or  barley 
in  the  fall  and  put  it  in  the  silo  in  the 
spring?  What  time  should  it  be  sown? 
Will  COW.S  eat  it  and  could  I  get  it  off  in 
time  to  plant  corn  on  the  same  ground. 
— O.  D.  H.,  Pennsylvania. 

WE  would  suggest  that  you  put  in  a 
crop  of  rye  this  fall.  While  the 
season  is  getting  late,  nevertheless,  it 
will  make  a  fair  growth  this  fall  and 
should  give  you  some  early  forage  next 
spring. 

In  regard  to  putting  the  rye  in  the 
silo,  we  hesitate  to  recommend  this 
practice.  Our  observation  of  the  prac¬ 
tice  on  dairy  farms  leads  us  to  believe 
that  it  will  not  prove  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory.  You  will  find  that  rye  will  make 
an  early  spring  growth  and  will  afford 
ample  pasture  for  several  weeks,  when 
other  grasses  are  somewhat  short.  Of 
course,  the  cows  will  eat  the  rye  when 
placed  in  the  silo  but  its  light  texture 
prevents  it  from  packing  in  the  silo  to 
make  a  satisfactory  feed.  It  is  a  com¬ 
mon  practice  in  many  parts  of  our  ter¬ 
ritory  for  farmers  to  pasture  the  rye 
and  then  plow  the  ground  for  corn. 


>iteQuickforAs*nt*sOff«r 

Biff  profits  with  easy  work  for  yoa 
in  my  new  special  affent’s  offer. 
Also  ffet  my  new  biff  cataloff— free* 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 
Il23-29tli  St.,  Centerville,  Iowa 


Where  can  I  obtain  an  authoritative 
book  giving  complete  radio  engineering 
formulas  for  calculating  capacity,  .induc¬ 
tance,  wavelengths,  etc.? 

WRITE  to  the  Superintendent  of 
documents.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  Circular 
No.  74,  Bureau  of  Standards.  This  is 
a  book  called  “Radio  Instruments  and 
Measurements”  and  .  costs  60  cents. 
Other  good  books  are  available — sec 
catalogs  of  technical  book  publishers. 

7.i3flj  iieii  OJ  gniilr//  vadl  Jsrl.t 
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Cows  and  Pastures  in  Great  Britain 

English  System  of  Management  Deserves  Study  Here 


Any  dairy  farmer  should  be  particularly 
interested  in  the  British  Isles.  If  you 
will  list  all  the  breeds  of  livestock  that 
you  can  name,  you  will  find  that  practi¬ 
cally  all  of  them  came  from  England  or  Scot¬ 
land.  The  notable  exception,  of  course,  is  the 
Holstein  breed  which  originated  in  Holland  and 
Germany.  Today  we  find  all  these  various 
breeds  of  livestock  being  produced,  just  as  they 
have  been  for  many  years,  each  in  its  own 
county  or  particular  region  where  it  was  de¬ 
veloped.  There  is  much  less  mixing  up  of  the 
breeds  than  you  would  find  in  America. 

The  most  common  dairy  cow  in  England  is 
the  Shorthorn.  You  will  see  her  throughout  the 
region  about  London,  north  as  far 
as  the  Scottish  border  and  west  as 
far  as  Devon  and  Wales.  Short¬ 
horn  cows  produce  the  London  milk 
supply,  and  supply  most  of  the  other 
large  cities.  They  are  the  same  large 
rugged  looking  cows  that  we  see 
among  our  Shorthorns  in  America. 

Some  are  red  and  some  are  partly  or 
all  white,  but  the  predominate  color 
is  the  mottled  roan  that  we  used  to 
call  “strawberry  roan”  in  the  days 
when  many  of  us  called  these  cattle 
“Durhams.” 

To  an  American  dairyman  these 
dual  purpose  cattle  look  too  beefy. 

They  lack  the  refined  quality  of  the 
true  dairy  breeds.  Nevertheless 
many  of  them  are  excellent  pro¬ 
ducers. 

Jerse3's  and  Guernsey's  are  seen  at 
their  best  on  their  own  island  homes. 

Occasional  herds  of  Guernseys,  Jer- 


By  DR.  C.  E.  LADD 

'  Director  of  Extension,  N.  Y.  State  College 
of  Agriculture 

seys  and  Holsteins  are  scattered  throughout 
England.  There  seems  to  be  some  little  effort 
to  popularize  Guernsey  milk  as  has  been  done 
so  successfully  in  America.  This  is  not  common 
however. 

The  Holsteins  are  always  known  as  Fresians 
and  are  somewhat  different  in  type  from  the 
American  Holstein  although  undoubtedly  of  the 
same  origin.  The  British  Fresians  are  just  a  lit¬ 
tle  shorter,  chunkier  and  beefier  than  ours. 
There  are  some  fine  producers  among  them  and 
they  seem  to  be  gaining  in  popularity  but  their 


number  is  relatively  small  corrq^ared  with  the 
Shorthorns. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  with  the  Ayr- 
shires  in  Scotland.  The  old  faults  of  short  teats 
and  fleshy  udders  have  been  largely  eliminated, 
much  more  so,  I  should  judge,  than  in  America. 
The  cattle  shows  in  Scotland  are  giving  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  weight  to  production  records 
when  judging  cattle.  The  best  breeders  recog¬ 
nize  clearly  the  damage  that  was  done  to  the 
breed  by  breeding  too  closely  for  show  points 
and  they  have  corrected  the  old  faults.  The 
Scottish  Ayrshires  are  wonderful  dairy  cows 
giving  very  large  yearly  production  and  using 
feed  very  eqpnomically.  These  good  Scotch 
breeders  are  shipping  breeding  stock 
all  over  the  world. 

Down  in  southwestern  England,  in 
the  county  of  Devon,  is  the  home  of 
the  Red  Devon  cattle.  These  were 
probably  the  first  English  cattle  im¬ 
ported  into  the  United  States.  Some 
of  you  will  remember  the  old  red 
Devon  cows  that  persisted  in  a  few 
herds  in  this  state  up  until  the  last 
few  years.  Perhaps  }’ou  do  not 
know  that  there  are  two  distinct 
types  of  Devons.  The  northern 
part  of  the  county  breeds  the  north 
Devon  cattle.  These  are  beef  cattle 
somewhat  smaller,  of  a  fine  beef 
type,  and  of  dark  red  color.  Their 
dark  red  color  looks  so  beautiful 
against  the  very  green  pastures  that 
people  often  refer  to  them  as  the 
“Rubies”.  In  the  southern  part  of 
the  count}'  are  found  the  south 
{Continued  on  Page  8) 


Shorthorns  on  pasture.  A  dual  purpose  breed  that  is  gaining  considerable 
attention  for  milk  production. 


A  Tax  Saving  for  the  Farmer 

Our  Present  Method  of  Pax  Collecting  is  Costly- -How  It  Could  Be  Improved 


Farmers  in  New  York  could  save  $300,- 
000  a  year  by  a  few  simple  changes  in  the 
tax  collection  law.  Such  a  saving  would 
be  equal  to  33.2  per  cent,  or  one  third  of 
all  state  taxes  paid  on  farm  property  in  New 
York  in  1927. 

The  present  system  of  tax  collection  in  New 
York  is  clumsy  and  curious.  Under  it  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  local  town  and  school  district  collectors 
gather  the  taxes.  For  their  services  of  col¬ 
lection  they  are  rewarded  by  fees.  Town 
collectors  receive  fees  of  i  per  cent  on  all 
taxes  collected ■  within  the  first  30  days;  5 
per  cent  on  taxes  collected  after  this  period ; 
and  2  per  cent  on  taxes  returned  to  the 
county  treasurer  as  unpaid,  except  in  Suf¬ 
folk,  Delaware,  Lewis  and  Herkimer 
Counties  where  no  fees  are  paid  for  re¬ 
turned  taxes.  Thus  tow-n  collectors  receive 
twice  as  much  for  not  collecting  and  five 
limes  as  much  for  collecting  late  as  for 
collecting  on  time.  School  district  collect¬ 
ors  receive  the  same  fees  as  town  collectors 
except  that  they  receive  no  fees  for  unpaid 
taxes.  Fees  for  the  collection  of  town  and 
school  taxes  are  not  a  part  of  the  taxes  col¬ 
lected  as  such,  but  are  in  addition  to  them. 

With  the  exception  of  fees  paid  for  uncol¬ 
lected  taxes,  their  payment  is  a  strictly 
private  matter  between  the  collector  and 
the  taxpayer. 

The  present  system  of  tax  collection  in 
New  York  is  costly.  The  writer  obtained 
tax  collection  costs  in  160  towns  and  in  52 
school  districts  in  New  York.  Although 
collectors  in  these  towns  and  school  dis¬ 
tricts  were  under  no  obligation  to  give  an 
account  of  their  fees,  they  were  so  public- 
spirited  that  they  were  willing  to  tell  their 


By  M.  SLADE  KENDRICK 

New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 
fees  and  then  have  this  information  used  in  a 
study  of  tax  collection.  The  cost  of  collection 
in  these  towns  and  school  districts,  including  all 
costs  necessary  for  a  comparison  with  county 
treasurer  cost  of  collection,  is  1.71  per  cent  of 
the  total  paid  by  taxpayers.  A  study  of  91 
counties  in  18  of  the  states  when  the  county 


treasurer  collects  shows  that  taxes  are  collected 
in  these  counties  at  an  average  cost  of  0.78  per 
cent.  The  difference  between  the  1.71  per  cent 
cost  in  New  York  and  the  0.78  per  cent  cost  in 
counties  where  the  treasurer  collects  is  signifi¬ 
cant  but  by  no  means  expresses  all  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  cost  under  tlje  two  systems  of  collection. 
An  arrangement  of  the  taxes  collected  in  order 
of  the  amount  collected  indicates  a  wide  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  trend  of  costs.  In  New  York 
the  percentage  cost  of  collection  remains 
the  same  no  matter  how  great  the  increase 
in  taxes  collected.  Under  the  indexible  fee 
system  in  New  York  this  could  not  be 
otherwise :  i  per  cent,  2  per  cent  and  5  per 
cent  are  always  i  per  cent,  2  per  cent  and 
5  per  cent.  In  the  91  counties  where  the 
county  treasurer  collects  the  trend  of  per¬ 
centage  cost  of  collection  is  sharply  and  con¬ 
tinuously  downward  with  increases  in  the 
amount  of  taxes  collected.  A  large  tax 
total  is  collected  at  much  lower  percentage 
cost  than  a  small  tax  total. 

This  suggests  that  in  a  state  where  large 
county  collections  are  the  rule  the  cost  of 
collection  should  be  low.  Ohio  is  such  a 
state.  The  Ohio  Tax  Commission  finds 
that  general  property  taxes  in  Ohio  are 
collected  by  county  treasurers  at  an  av¬ 
erage  cost  of  0.36  per  cent.  It  was  on 
this  basis  that  the  annual  saving  of  $300,- 
000  to  New  York  farmers  was  figured.  If 
general  property  taxes  can  be  collected  as 
cheaply  in  New  York  as  in  Ohio  such  a 
saving  is  entirely  possible.  (In  computing 
this  saving  due  allowance  was  made  for 
the  increase  in  the  expenditures  of  the 
county  treasurer’s  office  due  to  the 
(^Continued  on  Page  7) 


Hey,  Mister,  We  Know  Where  the  Big  Uns  ’Re  Biting 


— From  the  New  York  Telegram 
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A  Thought  for  the  Week — 

They  conquer  who  believe  they  can. 

He  has  not  learned  the  lesson  of  life,  who  does 
not  each  day  surmount  a  fear, 

— Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 


Relief  from  Farm  Taxation 

O  farmer  can  read  the  report  of  the  meeting 
of  representatives  of  New  York  State  agri¬ 
culture,  which  is  printed  on  the  opposite 
page,  .without  feeling  that  real  progress  has  been 
started  for  farm  relief  that  is  relief.  Certainly 
the  farmers’  two  greatest  problems  are  to  hnd 
better  markets  for  their  products  and  to  keep 
costs  of  production  down,  and  certainly  the 
greatest  item  in  most  farmers’  costs  is  the  one 
of  taxes. 

The  conference  called  by  Henry  Morgenthau, 
Jr.,  publisher  of  American  Agriculturist,  at 
the  request  of  Governor-elect  Franklin  D.  Roose¬ 
velt,  attacked  both  the  problem  of  marketing  and 
of  taxes  and  made  suggestions  that  if  put  into 
practice  will  do  much  to  set  New  York  State 
agriculture  on  its  feet.  Study  these  suggestions 
and  let’s  all  work  together  to  carry  them  out. 


Farm  Bureau  Support  Increasing 

ONE  of  the  signs  of  the  times  which  speak 
well  for  agriculture  is  the  increased  support 
and  enthusiasm  which  our  people  are  giving 
to  the  Farm  and  Home  Bureau  organizations. 
We  have  just  returned  from  attending  three  of 
these  county  meetings,  and  for  one  who  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  farm 
people  every  one  of  these  meetings  was  an  in¬ 
spiration. 

The  last  one  in  Otsego  County,  held  at  On- 
eonta  and  attended  by  Farm  and  Home  Bureau 
people  of  Otsego  County,  was  the  best  county 
farm  meeting  we  have  attended  in  years.  There 
were  more  than  five  hundred  men  and  women 
present  and  every  person  took  an  active  and  in¬ 
terested  part  in  the  proceedings,  and  particularly 
in  the  business  and  programs  of  these  organiza¬ 
tions  looking  toward  improving  the  farm  and 
home  conditions  in  good  old  Otsego  County. 

Incidentally,  this  county  will  have  more  than 
a  thousand  members  in  its  Farm  Bureau  for  the 
coming  year,  and  the  Home  Bureau  will  not  be 
far  behind.  This  is  better  than  has  ever  been 
done  before  in  Farm  Bureau  work  for  while  the 


membership  has  been  larger,  the  fee  was  once 
a  dollar  a  year  while  now  it  is  three  dollars. 
More  than  this,  there  is  a  better  and  more  busi¬ 
nesslike  program  backed  by  the  intelligent  inter¬ 
est  and  support  of  every  one  of  the  members. 


The  Cause  of  Sour  Soil 

MIL  TRUOG,  professor  of  soils  at  the  Wis¬ 
consin  State  College  of  Agriculture,  has  dis¬ 
covered  what  makes  a  soil  sour  or  acid. 

Think  of  all  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres  that  are  unproductive  in  eastern  United 
States  because  of  their  acid  condition.  Think 
of  all  the  time,  effort  and  expense  of  farmers 
in  paying  for  hauling  and  applying  lime  to  over¬ 
come  acidity.  Think  what  it  would  mean  if 
clover  and  alfalfa  could  be  grown  on  all  our 
sour  old  hills  where  they  will  not  grow  now 
chiefly  because  of  an  acid  soil. 

For  more  than  fifty  years  agronomists  have 
searched  for  the  cause  of  acidity  in  soils.  For 
a  long  time  the  theory  of  absorption  and  the 
theory  of  unknown  electrical  phenomenon  have 
been  held  by  scientists  as  the  reason  why  soils 
turn  sour.  But  now  Professor  Truog  says  that 
the  acidity  is  caused  by  alumino-silicate,  an  in¬ 
organic  compound  which  has  never  heretofore 
been  isolated.  The  professor  evidently  believes 
that  having  found  a  cause,  scientists  will  easily 
find  a  remedy.  This  remains  to  be  seen. 


Do  a  Good  Turn 

NE  of  the  best  beloved  members  of  the  great 
A. A.  family,  H.  E.  Cook  of  Denmark,  New 
York,  has  been  sick  for  months  and  confined 
to  his  house.  For  a  generation  Dean  Cook  has 
instructed  and  entertained  readers  of  American 
Agriculturist  from  his  rich  experience  as 
farmer,  teacher  and  philosopher.  He  has  written 
for  us  and  now  he  is  ill  and  we  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  reverse  the  situation  and  write  for  him. 

So  we  suggest  that  you  pause  a  moment  to 
take  the  time  to  write  Dean  Cook  a  friendly, 
cheerful  letter. 


The  League  Advertises  Milk 

NE  of  the  good  jobs  which  the  Dairymen’s 
League  Cooperative  Association  is  doing  is 
its  work  in  the  schools  of  our  different  cities 
educating  the  children,  and  thereby,  indirectly, 
their  parents,  to  the  need  and  desirability  of 
drinking  more  milk.  This  work  is  being  done 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Vera  McCrea  and 
Miss  Dorothy  Smith  of  the  League’s  Home  De¬ 
partment,  and  Harry  M.  Eppes.  These  persons 
go  into  a  city,  as  for  example  Troy,  New  York, 
and  get  the  permission  and  cooperation  of  the 
educational  authorities  to  work  in  the  schools. 
Mr.  Eppes  is  one  of  the  cleverest  clowns  we 
have  seen  and  under  his  guise  as  “Healthy,  the 
Milk  Clown”,  he  certainly  can  reach  the  hearts 
of  the  chilaren,  and  while  he  amuses  them  and 
arouses  their  enthusiasm  he  very  cleverly  cen¬ 
ters  their  interest  on  milk. 

As  a  result  of  this  work  during  the  last  few 
years,  literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of  school 
children  in  the  cities  of  New  York  State  are 
drinking  more  milk  and  the  fine  thing  about  it 
is  that  they  will  continue  to  drink  it:  “Train 
up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when 
he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it.” 

A  Word  for  the  4-H  Clubs 

FEW  days  ago  at  Middletown,  New  York, 
more  than  five  hundred  boys  and  girls  from 
the  farms  of  Orange  County  gathered  in  a 
great  4- PI  rally.  We  wish  that  all  the  pessimists 
and  croakers  who  say  that  farming  has  no  future 
could  have  been  present  and  looked  into  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  faces  of  all  those  eager  country  boys 
and  girls. 

These  young  people  and  the  hundreds  of  thou¬ 


sands  like  them  who  are  training  themselves 
through  the  4-H  Clubs  and  in  other  ways  in  a 
love  and  knowledge  of  farming-  arc  the  future 
of  American  agriculture,  and  in  their  hands 
America  may  safely  rest  her  welfare. 

How  much  more  we  do  now  for  our  children 
in  the  way  of  right  training  than  once  was  done. 
It  was  not  so  long  ago  when  it  was  an  altogether 
too  common  practice  for  the  boy’s  calf  to  be  the 
father’s  cow,  but  now  it  is  pretty  well  recognized 
that  if  fathers  and  mothers  and  teachers  want 
to  keep  the  enthusiasm  and  interest  of  boys  and 
girls  in  farming  and  in  country  life  they  must 
make  an  organized  effort  and  some  sacrifice  to 
arouse  their  interest  and  enthusiasm. 

We  know  of  no  institution  or  organization  that 
is  doing  more  along  this  line  than  the  4-H  Clubs, 
an  institution  which,  like  the  Boy  Scouts  and 
Girl  Scouts,  is  filling  the  spare  time  of  young 
people  with  constructive  and  worth  while  inter¬ 
ests.  All  honor  to  these  organizations  and  to 
the  thousands  of  men  and  women  who  are  giving 
freel}'-  of  their  time  in  this  self-sacrificing  work 
for  American  young  people. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

HE  following  letter  and  story  from  a  member 
of  the  great  A.  A.  family  shows  that  he  is 
old  in  years  but  young  in  spirit : 

Dear  Mr.  Eastman :  I  am  an  old  man  over 
eighty,  but  “a  little  nonsense  now  and  then  is 
relished  by  the  best  of  men”,  and  I  like  your 
stories  because  they  make  me  laugh,  and  that 
is  better  than  a  doctor  bill. 

In  the  hills  of  Stephentown  some  eighty  years 
ago  it  was  the  customary  thing  when  a  man  died 
to  bury  him  with  a  bag  of  walnuts  under  his 
head.  A  man  died  in  the  village  and  the  villagers 
went  to  the  funeral.  That  night  when  it  was 
dark,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Jones  said  to  his 
wife:  “I’m  going  down  and  get  that  bag  of 
walnuts  for  they  were  big  ones.” 

So  he  started  on  his  way  and  a  man  came 
up  behind  him  and,  looking  at  him  closely,  said  : 
“Bill  Jones,  you’re  not  out  at  this  time  of  the 
night  for  any  good,  nor  I  ain’t  either  for  that 
matter.  You  tell  me  what  you  are  out  for  and 
I’ll  tell  you  what  I’m  out  for.” 

“All  right”,  said  Jones,  “I’m  going  to  get  those 
walnuts  from  under  that  man  Hawkins’  head 
who  was  buried  today.” 

“All  right,”  said  Baker,  “I’m  going  down  to 
farmer  Smith’s  to  steal  a  fat  sheep,  and  ^mu  wait 
for  me  until  I  come  back  and  we  will  go  home 
together.” 

So  Jones  dug  down  and  after  a  lot  of  hard 
work  got  the  walnuts.  Then  he  closed  up  the 
grave  and  sat  on  a  slab  and  cracked  and  ate  some 
of  the  nuts. 

In  the  meantime,  the  moon  came  up  and  a 
young  man  from  the  village  who  had  been  out 
sparking  his  girl  passed  the  graveyard  on  his 
way  home  and  saw  the  ghost  cracking  walnuts 
on  the  headstone.  Well,  sir,  you  could  not  see 
that  fellow  for  the  dust  he  made  with  his  run¬ 
ning.  The  son  busted  in  the  doorway,  and  fell 
on  the  floor,  shouting: 

“Father,  I  saw  Bill  Hawkins  cracking  walnuts 
on  a  gravestone.” 

“No  such  thing!”  said  the  father  who  was  an 
invalid. 

“If  you  don’t  believe  it,”  said  the  son,  “you 
get  on  my  back  and  I’ll  carry  you  down  to  the 
graveyard,  and  you  can  see  for  yourself.” 

So  the  son  carried  his  father  down  and  sure 
enough  there  was  the  ghost  cracking  nuts.  The 
boy  carried  his  father  up  to  the  fence  and  when 
the  ghost  saw  the  bundle  on  the  man’s  back  he 
thought  it  was  the  man  with  the  sheep  and 
called  out  to  him:  “Is  he  fat?” 

Whereupon  the  son  dumped  his  father  over 
the  fence  saying,  “Fat  or  lean,  take  him!”  and 
went  away  from  there  mighty  fast.  But  in 
spite  of  the  son’s  speed,  the  father  beat  him 
home  on  legs  that  he  had  not  used  before  in 
sixteen  years.^-^J.  M.,.  bua  y  tn 
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A  Program  for  Real  Farm  Relief 

Leaders  Respond  to  Governor-elect  Roosevelt's  Request  for  Suggestions 


ON  Saturday,  November  24,  twenty-one 
representatives  of  the  leading  farm  organ¬ 
izations  and  agricultural  institutions  of 
New  York  State  met  in  the  offices  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  to  formulate  sugges¬ 
tions  to  Governor-elect  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
for  the  relief  of  New  York  State  agriculture. 
The  conference  was  non-partisan,  seventeen  of 
the  twenty-one  representatives  being  Republicans. 

The  gathering  was  called  together  by  Henry 
Morgenthau,  Jr.,  publisher  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  He 
stated  that  the  new  Governor  realized  the  very 
grave  difficulties  under  which  farmers  were 
working  and  wanted  if  possible  to  find  some  ways 
whereby  the  State  could  assist  in  remedying  the 
present  agricultural  situation. 

After  an  all-day  discussion,  the  conference 
came  to  a  unanimous  agreement  on  several  steps 
for  the  improvement  of  rural  conditions.  Two 
suggestions  adopted  will,  if  carried  out,  do  more 
toward  bringing  real  relief  to  farmers  than  all 
the  other  farm  relief  plans  which  had  so  much 
discussion  in  recent  years.  They  are : 

Relief  From  Farm  Taxes 

First,  that  Governor  Roosevelt  name  an  agri¬ 
cultural  commission  to  study  a  long  time  pro¬ 
gram  for  agriculture  and  to  act  in  an  advisory 
capacity  on  rural  affairs  to  the  Governor  and 
other  officials.  This  commission  would  be  com¬ 
posed  chiefly  of  representative  farmers  and 
would  be  largely  non-official. 

Second,  the  committee  formulated  a  farm  re¬ 
lief  tax  program  which,  if  carried  out,  will  go 
far  toAvard  relieving  the  present  ruinous  burden 
of  farm  taxes.  The  proposed  remedies  for  tax 
relief  follows : 

i — That  the  State  relieve  counties  from  paying 
35  per  cent  of  construction  of  the  State  high¬ 
way  system,  and  that  in  addition  to  bearing 
this  expense  the  State  should  pay  for  such  ad¬ 
ditions  to  the  system  as  become  necessary, 
thereby  relieving  the  counties  of  $62,000,000 
of  future  expenditure. 

2 — That  the  State  and  railroad  companies  should 
pay  for  the  elimination  of  grade  crossings, 
since  they  are  part  of  highway  construction, 
and  that  the  counties  be  relieved  of  that 
expense. 

3 — That  consideration  be  given  to  the  grade¬ 


crossing  program  to  determine  if  the  State 
should  not  bear  all  the  expense  or  perhaps 
graduate  the  expense  in  proportion  to  the 
counties’  ability  to  pay. 

4 —  That  provisions  for  granting  State  aid  to 
town  highways  be  re-examined  to  see  if  more 
adequate  provision  cannot  be  made  for  upkeep 
of  town  dirt  roads. 

5 —  That  the  same  consideration  be  given  to  the 
contribution  to  be  made  by  the  State  toward 
county  and  town  highway  construction. 

6 —  That  a  gasoline  tax  be  inaugurated,  the  rate 
to  be  not  less  than  2  cents  a  gallon  and  the 
revenue  to  be  applied  to  highways. 

7 —  That  town  and  county  government  be  studied 
to  increase  efficiency  and  lower  cost,  particu¬ 
larly  in  centralization  of  the  assessment,  levy 
and  collection  of  taxes  in  the  county  units. 

8 —  That  consideration  be  given  to  the  State’s  as¬ 
suming  the  minimum  salary  of  rural  school 
teachers. 

Farm  Taxes  Likely  to  Increase 

Commissioner  Mark  Graves  of  the  New  York 
State  Tax  Department  placed  the  farm  tax  sit¬ 
uation  very  clearly  before  the  conference.  Not 
only  did  he  show  how  unfair  the  present  tax 
situation  is  to  agriculture  but  he  made  it  very 
clear  that  if  the  present  program  of  state  ex¬ 
penditures  for  roads  and  schools  is  carried  out 
the  present  unfair  situation  will  not  only  continue 
but  will  grow  steadily  worse  for  the  next  two 
or  three  decades.  Counties  are  now  obliged  to 
pay  35  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  constructing  state 
highways.  This  involves  a  future  outlay  of 
$62,000,000.  Under  existing  conditions,  the  con¬ 
ference  points  out  in  their  statement  that  this 
burden  on  some  of  the  rural  agricultural  com¬ 
munities  will  be  twenty  or  thirty  or  even  forty 
times  heavier  than  on  the  more  populous  and 
prosperous  communities. 

More  State  Aid 

To  equalize  the  cost  of  road  construction,  the 
suggestion  was  made  that  the  State  assume  all 
the  burden  of  building  and  maintaining  State 
highways  and  eliminating  grade  crossings.  This 
would  lighten  taxes  on  farm  lands,  it  was  con¬ 
tended,  putting  the  burden  on  State  revenues, 
drawn  principally  from  a  mill  property  tax, 
and  inheritance  and  income  and  stock  transfer 
taxes. 

As  a  means  of  providing  additional  State  rev¬ 


enues  for  construction  and  maintenance  of  high¬ 
ways,  the  farm  leaders  recommended  a  State 
tax  on  gasoline,  which,  it  was  computed,  would 
yield  $20,000,000  annually  in  revenue. 

This,  it  was  contended  would  safeguard  city 
residents  from  increased  taxation  for  road  pur¬ 
poses  through  the  provision  of  ample  revenue 
from  motorists. 

Another  very  important  problem  discussed  by 
the  conference  was  that  of  farm  marketing.  It 
was  felt  by  representatives  of  cooperative  or¬ 
ganizations  present  that  existing  cooperative 
legislation  is  very  excellent  in  New  York  State 
and  probably  could  not  be  helped  much  by 
amendment. 

For  Better  City  Markets 

But  it  was  developed  that  there  is  great  need 
of  better  wholesale  and  retail  public  markets  in 
practically  all  of  the  smaller  cities  of  the  East. 
Commissioner  Berne  A.  Pyrke  of  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets 
reported  that  his  department  had  been  studying 
the  public  market  situation  for  several  years  and 
was  convinced  that  the  State  could  aid  both  farm¬ 
ers  and  consumers  by  aiding  cities  in  establishing 
new  and  better  wholesale  and  retail  markets. 

As  a  result  of  this  discussion,  a  resolution  was 
adopted  by  the  conference  suggesting  that  the 
State  establish  a  wholesale  and  retail  market  in 
the  city  of  Newburgh  as  a  demonstration  to  other 
communities  of  one  partial  solution  for  the  farm¬ 
ers’  and  consumers’  marketing  problem.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  known  to  be  very  sympathetic  with 
this  proposition  and  it  is  e.xpected  that  the  farm¬ 
ers  in  all  of  the  districts  surrounding  Newburgh 
will  work  with  the  city  and  State  officials  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  modern  city  market  at  Newburgh  as  a 
demonstration  of  what  can  be  done  along  this 
line.  If  successful,  the  State  might  help  in  es¬ 
tablishing  markets  in  any  city  that  desired  one. 

Help  For  Rural  Schools 

Commissioner  F.  P.  Graves  discussed  for  the 
conference  the  problem  of  rural  schools  and  how' 
to  maintain  them  Avithout  taxing  the  farmer  off 
his  land.  In  the  discussion  on  the  rural  school 
problems,  it  was  interesting  to  note  that  there 
Avas  general  agreement  that  the  maintenance  and 
improvement  of  all  the  rural  schools  are  mainly 
an  economic  problem  and  that  if  the  tax 
{Continued  on  Page  20) 


A  score  of  agricultural  leaders,  deans  of  farm  schools,  secretaries  of  farm  bureaus  and  others  interested  in  the  farmers’  problems,  gathered  at  the  offices 
of  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  publisher,  in  New  York  City,  where  they  were  invited  by  Governor-elect  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to  discuss  the  problems.  Left  to  right, 
rear  roAv:  Dr.  C.  E.  Ladd,  Director  of  the  Extension  College  of  Agriculture;  Mark  Graves,  member  of  State  Tax  Commission;  C.  R.  White,  President  of  N.  Y.  State 
Farm  Bureau  Federation;  Dr.  Franklin  Moon,  Dean  of  the  N.  Y.  State  College  of  Forestry;  M.  C.  Burritt,  President  State  Horticultural  Society;  C.  W.  Halliday, 
Secretary  Sheffield  Producers;  Dr.  G.  F.  Warren,  Dept,  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the  College  of  Agriculture;  DeWitt  C.  Wing,  Editor  of  the  Rural  New 
Yorker:  E.  R.  Eastman,  President,  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society;  U.  P.  Hedrick,  Director  Geneva  Experiment  Station;  J.  A.  Coulter,  Secretary  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  Co-operative  Assn.  Front  row,  left  to  right:  F.  P.  Graves,  Commissioner  of  Dept,  of  Education;  V.  A.  Moore,  Dean  of  'Veterinary  College;  Frank 
J.  Riley,  Secretary  of  New  York  State  Grange;  Mrs.  Edward  Young,  President  of  New  York  State  Home  Bureau  Federation;  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Publisher, 
American  Agriculturist;  Dr.  Martha  Van  Rensselaer,  Director  of  the  College  of  Home  Economics;  Berne  A.  Pyrke,  Commissioner  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Markets:  and  Dr.  A.  R.  Mann,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture.  -Acme  Photot 
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Corn  King 

gives  Chilean  Nitrate 
much  credit  for  record  yields 


Getting  Ready 

for  a  Winning  Crop 

Ira  C.  Marshall,  Dola,  O., 
putting  out  Chilean  Ni¬ 
trate  for  his  1928  corn  crop . 
Last  year  he  used  150  lbs. 
Chilean  Nitrate  per  acre, 
with  350  lbs.  acid  phos¬ 
phate  and  50  lbs.  potash. 
He  used  Chilean  Nitrate 
on  all  his  record  crops. 


The  great  record  made  by  Ira  C. 
Marshall  has  never  been  equalled — 
three  years  in  succession  the  Corn 
King  of  the  World!  157.77  bushels  per 
acre  on  10  acres  in  1927,  168  bushels  in 
1926,  160  bushels  in  1925.  How  Mar¬ 
shall  makes  his  record  crops  is  a 
money-making  tip  to  every  farmer  who 
grows  corn  (or  fruit  or  truck,  small 
grains  or  sugar  beets). 

Is  it  just  luck  that  Chilean  Nitrate 
makes  exceptional  crops?  No  luck  to 
it.  It  is  the  quickly  available  nitrogen 
in  this  amazing  fertilizer  that  makes 
crops  grow  faster,  larger,  better. 


Chilean  Nitrate  is  the  natural  nitrogen 
fertilizer.  Not  artificial.  Not  synthetic. 
It  is  nature’s  own  food  for  all  crops. 
It  is  the  only  nitrogen  fertilizer  now  on 
the  market  that  has  back  of  it  50 
years  of  profitable  use  by  American 
farmers. 

Free — Marshall’s  Own  Story 

Based  on  Ira  Marshall’s  wonderful  record 
we  have  prepared  a  special  book,  “The 
Com  King  and  How  He  Did  It.”  Ask  for 
Book  No.  11  or  tear  out  part  of  this  ad 
and  send  with  your  name  and  address 
on  the  margin  to  our  nearest  office. 


Chilean 

Nitrate  of  5oda 

EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

57  William  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


In  writing  please  refer  to  Ad  No.  A- 18 


BLAST  YOUR  STUMPS 


The  land  under  stumps  is  tied  up  in  a  non-produc¬ 
tive  investment. 

Set  this  land  to  work, 

A  little  Hercomite  properly  placed  will  do  the  trick. 
It  will  help  you  to  turn  your  waste  lands  into  fertile 
fields.  Sign  and  mail  the  coupon  printed  below  and 
we  will  send  you  an  illustrated  book  which  tells  you 
how  to  plant  trees,  dig  ditches,  break  up  hard  subsoil 
and  do  many  other  things  with  the  help  of  dynamite. 


HERCULES  PCmDERjCaylPANT 

(mCORpORATED) 

913  Market  Street,  Wilmington,  Delaware 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  "Hercules  Dynamite  on  the  Farm.” 


Name  and  Addreee  1311 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


A.Ais  Western  New  York 

Farm  and  Home  Talk 


Fall  Work  Is  About  Done 


By  M.  C.  BURRITT 


ON  the  whole  the 
fall  of  1928  will 
be  recorded  aS  a  pretty  good  one  in 
which  to  get  work  done.  While  we 
have  had  much  cloudy  weather  and 
many  showery  periods  we  have  had  no 
heavy  soaking  rains 
such  as  occurred  back 
in  1925  and  1926. 
Every  crop  has  now 
been  harvested  in 
western  New  York 
and  while  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  spotted  the 
season  on  the  whple 
shows  some  improve¬ 
ment  over  the  past 
few  seasons.  Farm¬ 
ers  having  beans, 
cabbage  or  apples  did 
M.  C.  Barritt  very  well.  The  grain 
and  potato  growers  are  not  feeling  so 
cheerful. 

We  were  able  to  get  all  our  apples 
and  cabbage  out  of  the  orchards  and 
fields  with  the  trucks  and  were  thus 
saved  much  extra  labor  over  some  sea¬ 
sons.  All  beans  were  harvested  in 
good  condition  although  some  of  them 
were  very  late.  The  price  has  been 
steadily  rising  until  buyers  are  now 
offering  ten  to  eleven  cents  per  pound 
for  the  large  kidneys  and  marrows  and 
up  to  eight  and  a  half  cents  for  pea 
beans.  Cabbage  prices  have  now  come 
back  to  the  early  season  high  point 
of  thirty-five  to  thirty-eight  dollars 
F.O.B.  Apple  prices  remain  steady  at 
about  10  per  cent  below  last  season. 
Considerable  fall  plowing  has  been 
done — I  should  estimate  more  than 
usual.  Fields  and  orchards  are  well 
ditched  out,  tools  put  away  and  we 
are  as  ready  for  winter  as  we  ever  ex¬ 
pect  to  be. 

Folks  Could  Use  More  Apples 
As  I  put  away  the  apples  in  the  cel¬ 
lar  for  winter  use  I  often  wish  that 
every  family  had  the  quantity  of  ap¬ 
ples,  the  selection  and  the  place  to 
keep  them  that  we  do  and  that  most 
farmers  do.  This  wish,  I  will  admit  is 
selfish  as  well  as  unselfish.  I  really 
would  like  to  have  every  family  have 
the  enjoyment,  the  healthful  food  and 
the  satisfactions  of  a  cellar  full  of  good 
apples.  At  the  same  time  I  know  that 
if  every  family  did  have  the  quality 
and  quantity  that  ours  do  and  that 
most  fruit  growers  do- — the  problem  of 
apple  distribution  and  sale  at  adequate 


prices  would  be 
solved.  On  figuring 
up  I  find  that  our  family  of  six  con¬ 
sumes  approximately  thirty  bushels  of 
apples  annually.  We  keep  a  basket 
full  on  a  table  in  the  house  and  another 
in  one  of  the  barns  and  the  boys  and 
I  especially  help  ourselves  as  we  hap¬ 
pen  to  go  by.  I  carry  them  to  the 
field  with  me  all  the  fall.  We  always 
have  apple  sauce  for  breakfast  and 
often  for  supper.  Baked  apples  are 
usually  on  the  table  and  apple  pie  is  a 
great  favorite  with  the  men  folks. 

Consumers  Should  Know  More 
About  Varieties 
I  will  admit  though,  that  we  do  have 
a  great  advantage  over  the  city  con¬ 
sumer  in  that  we  are  able  to  select 
our  choicest  fruit.  I  usually  do  this 
while  picking  or  packing.  We  save 
not  necessarily  the  largest  or  the  most 
nearly  perfect  ones  but  those  of  med¬ 
ium  size,  full  color  and  that  general 
appearance  that  experience  teaches  will 
taste  the  best,  or  keep  the  longest.  As 
to  varieties,  we  begin  with  Yellov/ 
Transparent,  Duchess  and  Wealthy. 
As  soon  as  Twenty  Ounce  is  ripe 
enough  we  prefer  it  to  all  others  for 
sauce  (it  is  great  fried  with  the  skins 
on)  and  pie  and  we  eat  many  out  of 
hand  as  well.  Snow  apples  and  Red 
Delicious  are  favorites  up  to  mid-win¬ 
ter.  Kings  and  then  Spys  are  our  late 
winter  choice  of  varieties  and  we  finish 
off  the  season  with  Spy  and  Golden 
Russet  out  of  cold  storage.  Some  will 
note  that  McIntosh  and  Cortland  are 
not  on  this  list.  Personally  we  prefer 
the  Snow  and  the  Spy  although  the 
others  are  no  doubt  as  good.  As  fruit 
growers  we  ought  to  be  doing  more  to 
educate  the  consumer  on  apple  varie¬ 
ties  as  well  as  the  general  food  and 
health  values  of  this  valuable  fruit. 

Trees  Need  Protection 
As  the  winter  closes  in  we  ought  to 
be  thinking  about  the  protection  of 
the  trees  against  rodent  injury  par¬ 
ticularly  mice.  Western  New  York  has 
never  been  much  troubled  with  such  in¬ 
jury  because  of  its  practice  of  clean 
cultivation,  but  with  the  increase  in 
the  practice  of  sod  culture  and  the  de¬ 
crease  of  cultivation,  especially  close 
to  the  trees  which  is  difficult  in  low 
headed  orchards,  this  section  must  pay 
more  attention  to  this  matter.  Eastern 
and  central  New  York  have  long  had 
to  protect  their  trees  against  injury. 


The  very  latest  thing  in  dusters!  Applying  calcium  arsenate  dust  to  a 
field  of  cotton  by  airplane.  .iQjei  -iiqmiu  3d  bluow  '.o 
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With  the  A.  A. 
Vegetable  and 
Crop  Grower 


Celery  Under  Glass  Not 
Advisable 

"Would  it  be  possible  to  grow  celery 
under  glass  at  a  profit  for  the  early  mar¬ 
ket?  Would  it  be  profitable  to  buy  pota¬ 
toes  and  store  them  anticipating  a  rise 
in  the  market  price?’’ 

WITH  reference  to  production  of  cel¬ 
ery  in  greenhouses,  this  crop  has 
made  almost  no  headway  under  glass 
as  southern  and  western  celery  are 
available  at  the  time  that  it  would  be 
maturing.  I  do  not  believe  that  a 
crop  could  be  grown  indoors  to  com¬ 
pete  with  the  outdoor  product. 

Buying,  storing  and  selling  potatoes 
is  quite  a  highly  specialized  business  in 
itself  and  is  engaged  in  by  numbers  of 
dealers  who  are  immediately  in  the 
large  producing  sections  and  who  have 
railroad  sidings  at  the  warehouse  door. 
I  am  dubious  about  the  advisability  of 
your  undertaking  such  an  enterprise 
unless  it  were  to  store  products  which 
you  might  grow  yourself  to  be  sold  on 
nearby  markets,  and  you  indicated  that 
your  acreage  is  too  small  for  this.  The 
shrinkage  in  storage  is  fairly  heavy 
and  it  is  a  good  deal  of  a  gamble  as  to 
whether  the  selling  price  will  be  suf 
ficient  to  cover  the  costs.  I  am  ask¬ 
ing  that  the  Cornell  bulletin  on  The 
Marketing  of  Cabbage  and  An  Eco¬ 
nomic  Study  of  the  Marketing  of  New 
York  Potatoes  be  sent  you.  These 
will  throw  some  light  upon  the  sub¬ 
jects.  You  might  also  write  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  for  their  Farmers’  Bullet¬ 
in  1317  entitled  “Marketing  Main  Crop 
Potatoes.”— P.  W. 


Plowing  With  Garden 
Tractor 

Are  the  small  garden  tractors  practical 
that  are  advertised  so  much?  How  much 
could  be  done  with  them  in  the  way  of 
plowing? — F.  H.,  New  York. 

GARDEN  tractors  do  good  work  and 
seem  to  be  growing  in  popularity. 
W’here  truck  gardening  is  done  on  a 
large  scale  they  are  quite  common. 
They  will  plow  about  4  or  5  inches  deep 
when  a  5  or  6  inch  plow  is  used  on 
good  mellow  soil,  however  they  are 
more  practical  for  cultivating  and 
seeding. 


A  Tax  Saving  for  the 
Parmer 

{Continued  from  Page  3) 
addition  of  the  collecting  function.) 

The  making  of  a  saving  of  $300,000 
a  year  is  distinctly  worthwhile.  It  is 
equivalent  to  33.2  per  cent  or  one-third 
of  all  state  taxes  paid  on  farm  prop¬ 
erty  in  1927.  But  in  order  to  achieve 
it  certain  changes  in  the  law  are  nec¬ 
essary.  The  county  treasurer  should 
collect  all  general  property  taxes  lev¬ 
ied  in  the  county  for  any  purpose,  ex¬ 
cept  possibly  taxes  in  cities.  He 
should  be  obliged  to  notify  all  taxpay¬ 
ers  of  their  taxes  by  mail.  He  should 
receive  all  state  aid  funds.  When 
tkxes  are  collected  and  state  aid  funds 
are  received,  the  treasurer  should  de¬ 
posit  these  funds  in  the  banks  which 
pay  the  highest  rate  of  interest,  pro¬ 
vided  such  banks  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  for  security.  All  funds  for 
school  district,  town  and  county  pur¬ 
poses  should  be  paid  out  by  warrants 
on  the  county  treasurer.  For  his  ser¬ 
vices  the  treasurer  should  be  paid  a 
salary.  All  fees  received  by  his  of¬ 
fice  should  go  into  the  county  treas¬ 
ury. 

Also  for  the  sake  of  efficiency  in  tax 
collection  as  well  as  for  other  impor¬ 
tant  reasons,  the  fiscal  year  of  the  va- . 
rious  political  units  should  be  made  the 
same  by  law.  With  state,  county,  town 
and  school  taxes  due  at  the  same  time, 
the  sending  of  notices  and  the  receipt 
of  payments  would  be  greatly  simpli- 


This  sensational  new 

Power  and  light  plant 

EATS  HARD  WORK 


The  bigger  the  job  the  bigger 
your  need  for  this  NEW  Super- 
Powered  Delco-Light  Plant 


A  jour-cylinder,  1500-watt  plant  that 
develops  3  h.  p.  at  the  pulley. 
Saves  time,  work  and  money. 


WAIT  till  you  see  it...  this  new 
Delco-Light  achievement! 
It’s  the  Plant  that  now  holds  down 
the  hardest\ohs  on  the  higgestiditms. 
It  provides  safe  electric  light  for 
every  purpose  .  .  .  develops  ample 
power  ioT  the  milking  machine,  the 
automatic  refrigerator,  the  milk 
cooler,  the  power  saw,  and  all  other 
kinds  of  farm  machinery. 

This  Plant  is  just  the  thing  for 
country  stores  and  country  filling 
stations . . .  for  country  schools  and 
churches . . .  village  lodge  halls . . ; 
public  buildings.  Even  here  it 
handles  heavy  power  and  light 
jobs  with  ease. 


How  it*s  made 

When  you’ve  got  a  plant  like  this 
you’ve  got  something.  Four-cylin¬ 
der  automobile  type  engine... air¬ 
cooled  for  quick  and  certain  start¬ 
ing.  A.  C.  Fuel  Pump  as  in  General 
Motors  cars.  Automatic  battery 
ignition.  Automatic  oiling. 

Free  literature — mail  coupon 

No  matter  where  you  live  ...  no 
matter  how  big  your  farm  may  be 
. . .  this  Heavy  Duty  Delco-Light  is 
the  plant  you  ought  to  have.  Extra 
strong  and  extra  heavy.  Few  work¬ 
ing  parts.  No  complicated  mech¬ 
anism  to  get  out  of  order  and 
cause  trouble.  Yet  a  super-abun¬ 


dance  of  light  and  power;;:wheni 
where,  and  as  you  want  it. 

Best  of  all,  the  price  is  low  and 
you  can  buy  it  under  General 
Motors  easy  terms. 

These  are  just  the  high  spots.  If 
you  want  full  information,  mail 
the  coupon  for  some  interesting 
illustrated  literature  that  we’ll 
gladly  send  you  free; 

DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY 

Subsidiary  of  General  Motors  Corporation 
Dept.  J-210  Dayton,  Ohio 


Ti 


DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY. 

D^t.  J-210,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Please  send  free  illustrated 
literature  as  checked  below. 

□  Delco-Light  Electric  Plants 

HD-L  Pumps 

Delco-Light  Batteries 


J\^re  than  300,000  Sotted  Users 

DELCO-LIGHT 

DEPENDABLE  FARM  ELECTRICITY 
{Also  Manujacturers  oj  ©  Electric  Water  Systems 

PRODUCTS  OFIGENERA  L'~  MOTORS 
There  is  a  Delco-Light  Dealer  in  every  community.  The  nearest  wholesale  distributors  are  listed  below: 


1 

1 

I 

I 


Name . 

R.  ft£), . Town, 


County . State. 


Domestic  Electric  Co.,  Inc., 
39  W.  45th  St., 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


J.  J.  Pocock,  Suburban  Electric. Development  Co., 
1920-1922  Chestnut  St.,  5624  Penn  Ave.,  East  End, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

Pox,  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat,  etc.,  dressed 
and  made  into  latest  style  Coats  (for  men  and 
women).  Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Dog  or  any  animal 
hide  tanned  with  fur  on,  made  into  Robes,  Coats, 
Rugs,  etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness  or  Sole 
Leather.  FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK  gives 
prices,  when  to  take  off  and  ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  and  HEAD  MOUNTING 

FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED. 

Estimates  gladly  furnished.  Send  us  your  furs  for 
Summer  Storage  in  Automatic  Cold  Vault. 

Wa  buy  raw  skins  such  as  muskrat,  coon, 
ate.,  for  our  own  use.  Send  for  price  iist. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 

560  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


fied.  Then  this  would  make  possible 
a  provision  for  the  payment  of  taxes 
in  two  or  more  installments.  In  Wy¬ 
oming  where  this  is  done  the  county 
treasurer  mails  each  taxpayer  a  no¬ 
tice  on  which  all  his  taxes  are  listed. 
This  notice  is  in  two  parts,  one  for 
each  installment  of  taxes.  The  tax¬ 
payer  mails  the  first  part  in  with  his 
first  payment  and  keeps  the  second 
part  for  his  second  payment  six  months 
later. 


Just  the  engine  for  the  home,  farm, 
shop  or  mill.  Most  wonderful  safe, 
cheap,  reliable  power  for  pumping, 

feed  grinding,  shelling,  wood  sawing,  cream 
separating  and  churning. 

Easy  Payments— New  Low  Prices— Factory-to-UserPraa 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1809  Oakland  Avenue,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
1809  Empire  Building,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Yfrite  Todiy  For  Big  Kew Book  FREE 


When  writing  Advertisers 

Mention  American  Agriculturist 


—  Get  More  Money-* 
SKUNK,  MUSKRAT, 
COON,  MINK,  OPOSSUM 
FOX,  WEASEL,  WOLF 

and  all  other  furs  in  big  demand.  We 
pay  express  and  parcel  post  charges. 

Be  sure  of  highest  prices; 
write  lor  price  list  now. 


BENJAMIN  DORMAN 

Famous  AmongTrappers  for  zoYears 

14^  West  24^*  St.  New  York 


wire. 

Copper  or  aluminum.  Your  name  and  address  stamped 
in  each  tag.  Prices;  20  tags,  50c;  45  tags,  Sl.OO-- 
100  tags.  $2.00,  postpaid.  Order  NOW — don’t 
BIVINS,  Printer.  Box  501  Summit,  New 

SKUNKS  xflWAFlED 

In  business  thirty-two  years  Write 
for  price  list.  Charles  A.  f^^une,  278 
Bridge  Street,  Montgomery,  ' 
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Put  those  loafer  Cows 
on  the  Profit  side ^ 


Just  a  little  more  milk  from  the  cows  that  lag— and  the  whole  picture 
is  changed!  Dairy  economists  state  that  a  one-tenth  milk  increase 
will  actually  double  the  net  profit  in  the  average  dairy.  Why,  then, 
be  satisfied  with  just  what  your  cows  can  accomplish  unaided? 


Good  diet  is  not  enough.  The 
modern  drive  for  more  pro¬ 
duction,  the  forcing  with  rich,  hard- 
to-digest  foods  presents  a  burden 
out  of  line  with  the  physical  ability 
of  the  average  cow.  During  the 
housed-in  period  many  a  milk  dol¬ 
lar  slips  away  through  ills  and  pro¬ 
duction  losses.  Digestion  or  assimi¬ 
lation  lags.  Feed  that  cost  good 
money  to  buy  fails  to  register  in  the 
milk  pail — goes  to  waste. 

To  carry  a  dairy  herd  through 
the  rigorous  winter  period  without 
regular  conditioning  aid  for  at  least 
the  backward  milkers  is  like  run¬ 
ning  a  motor  without  oil.  Results 
are  disappointing— a  breakdown  is 
invited. 

Kow-Kare  gives  just  the  aid  the 
winter  dairy  needs.  It  is  a  scientific 
blending  of  Iron,  the  great  builder 
and  blood  purifier,  together  with 
potent  medicinal  herbs  and  roots. 


It  keeps  the  cows’  milk-making 
functions  working  properly — appe¬ 
tite,  digestion,  assimilation  vigor¬ 
ous  and  regular. 

When  Cows  Fresnen 

no  investment  is  so  satisfying  as  the 
conditioning  use  of  Kow-Kare. 
Thousands  of  cow  owners  know  and 
benefit  by  its  use  for  a  few  weeks 
before  and  after  calving. 

Test  Kow-Kare  this  winter  in 
your  own  dairy — in  your  own  way. 
Keep  an  accurate  milk  record  and 
you  will  find  the  test  convincing — 
and  profitable.  Feed  dealers,  hard¬ 
ware,  drug  and  general  stores  have 
Kow-Kare,  $1.25  and  65c  sizes. 
Costs  only  a  few  cents  per  cow  per 
month  to  use.  If  dealer  is  not  sup¬ 
plied,  we  will  mail  postpaid. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 
Lyndonville,  Vermont 


Send  for  Free  Book 

on  cows  and  dairying. 
Handsomely  illustrated, 
helpful  and  informative. 
You’ll  want  to  keep  it  for 
reference. 


KOW-KARE 

Concentrated  Cow  Conditioner 


Home-Mix  Your  Own  COMPLETE  MINERAL 

With  Kow-Kare  you  can  easily  mix  your  own  complete  mineral 
at  a  surprisingly  low  cost — a  mixture  of  recognized  conditioning 
value.  Simply  mix  30  lbs.  salt,  30  lbs.  fine-ground  limestone, 
30  lbs.  steamed  bone  meal  and  four  cans  (large)  Kow-Kare. 
For  well  under  $6  per  hundred  you  will  have  an  unbeatable 
mineral.  Use  80  lbs.  of  this  mixture  to  a  ton  of  grain. 


Arelibiir  Cows 

Losing'  Their  Calves.? 

Write  for  information.  Ask  for  FREE  copy  of 
THE  CATTI.E  SPECIAUST  and  how  to  get  the 
_ _ PRACTICAL  HOME  VETERINARIAN 

®  Livestock  Doctor  Book  without  cost.  Find  out  why 
your  cows  lose  calves— why  they  retain  the  afterbirth— 

rwhy  they  fail  to  breed — why  they  have  garget — why 
your  calves  have  scours  and  goiters — why  you  have  a 


shortage  of  milk.  Veterinary  Advice  Free.  Write  to 

Dr.  David  Roberts  Veterinary  Co. 

197  Grand  Avenue  Waukesha,  Wisconsin 


With  the  A.  A. 

Dairyman 


How  Butter  Fat  Varies 


LTHOUGH  .the 
^average  butter- 
fat  (milk-fat)  con¬ 
tent  of  milk  as  re¬ 
ported  by  dairy  plants  averages  3.63 
percent  for  the  state,  there  are  wide 
variations  from  this  in  different  sec¬ 
tions  and  at  different  seasons.  In  those 
areas  where  Holstein  cattle  are  the  pre¬ 
dominant  breed,  the  “test”  is  lower 
than  in  sections  where  most  of  the 
animals  are  Jersey  and  Guernsey.  This 
contrast  is  shown  clearly  in  Madison 
and  Delaware  counties,  respectively. 

Again,  those  counties  which  produce 
milk  much  more  abundantly  in  summer 
than  in  winter  have  a  lower  percentage 
of  butter  fat  in  summer  in  relation  to 
the  percentage  in  winter,  than  do  the 
counties  which  have  a  more  nearly  uni¬ 
form  seasonal  production,  these  con¬ 
trasting  conditions  being  evident  in  St. 
Lawrence  and  Orange  counties. 

Of  course,  individual  animals,  herds 
or  dairy  plants  may  have  variations 
that  do  not  coincide  with  those  shown 
here,  since  these  relate  to  averages  of 
large  quantities. 

The  butter  fat  content  of  farm 
skimmed  cream  varied  considerably  in 
different  sections  of  the  state,  but  the 
seasonal  variation  was  slight,  with  a 
state  yearly  average  of  about  30  per¬ 
cent. 

Butterfat  Content  o£  Milk 


By  R.  L.  Gillett 

Statistician,  New  York  State  Dcyt 
of  Agriculture  and  Markets 


Percent 

of  Butterfat 

•  1927 

1924 

1923 

January  . . 

3.7  ( 

3.71 

3.74 

February  . 

3.62 

3.66 

3.68 

March  . 

3.56 

3.58 

3.60 

April  . 

. 3.53 

3.52 

3.54 

May  . 

3.54 

3.53 

3.52 

June  - . 

3.53 

3.50 

3.51 

July  . 

3.55 

3.51 

3.54 

August  . 

3.65 

3.64 

3.65 

September  . 

3.74 

3.79 

3.74 

October  . 

3.79 

3.81 

3.81 

November  . 

3.79 

3.83 

3.86 

3.76 

3.81 

3.78 

Average  . 

. 3.63 

3.63 

3.63 

Cows  and  Pastures  in 
Great  Britain 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

Devon,  often  known  locally  as  “South 
Hams.”  These  cows  are  much  larger 
than  the  north  Devon,  a  lighter  red  in 
color,  coarse  and  bony,  and  are  con¬ 
sidered  a  dairy  breed  although  they  are 
more  properly  dual  purpose.  Tnese 
are  the  largest  dairy  cattle  that  I  have 
ever  seen.  I  believe  they  are  a  little 
larger  than  our  Holsteins  on  the  av¬ 
erage.  There  is  undoubtedly  consid¬ 
erable  Guernsey  blood  in  their  make-up 
and  their  milk  often  tests  four  per  cent 
butter  fat  or  higher.  Many  of  the  herds 
are  good  producers  with  occasional  ani¬ 
mals  producing  10,000,  12,000  and 

14,000  pounds  of  milk.  The  individ¬ 
uals  are  so  large  and  coarse  boned, 
however,  that  one  wonders  if  the  cost 
of  maintenance  of  the  body  is  not  ex¬ 
orbitant. 

In  Wales'  you  will  see  the  Welsh 
black  cattle,  often  classified  as  beef 
cattle  but  considered  by  the  Welsh  to 
be  dual  purpose.  The  Welsh  farmer  is 
very  much  attached  to  them  but  they 
would  not  appeal  to  an  American 
farmer  who  is  producing  milk. 

A  Large  Producer  of  Beef  Cattle 

Many  beef  cattle  are  produced  in 
Britain,  the  Aberdeen  Angus  in  Scot¬ 
land  probably  produce  the  finest  qual¬ 
ity  of  beef.  The  Scotch  farmer  has  de¬ 
veloped  in  this  breed  a  wonderful  ani¬ 
mal  that  has  spread  throughout  the 
beef  producing  regions  of  the  world. 
Southwest  Scotland  has  produced  the 
Galloways.  Over  in  the  west  of  Eng¬ 
land  near  the  Welsh  border,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Wye,  you  will  see  the 


typical  white-faced 
Bereford.  These  too 
have  spread  all 
over  the  world  and 
have  produced  a  fair  share  of  the  beef 
of  the  world.  There  are  many  other 
local  breeds  which  are  of  passing  in¬ 
terest  but  generally  not  of  world-wide 
importance. 

Great  Britain  Originated  Most  of 
the  Famous  Breeds 

England  and  Scotland  have  some 
very  fine  cattle  but  I  know  no  region 
where  the  cows  seemed  to  be  as  good 
producers  as  are  our  wonderful  cattle 
in  such  regions  of  New  York  as  the 
Cortland  Valley,  the  Chenango  Valley, 
the  Susquehanna  or  Mohawk  Valley  or 
any  of  our  other  famous  dairy  sections. 

Great  Britain  has  originated  most  of 
the  famous  breeds  of  cattle  of  the 
world.  This  has  been  the  source  from 
which  most  of  our  finest  herds  of  beef 
cattle  and  dairy  cattle  have  come.  For 
generations  these  little  islands  were 
great  exporters  of  breeding  stock,  and 
the  exporting  of  breeding  stock  is  a 
considerable  businesfs  today.  If  you 
study  the  problem  as  to  what  are  the 
underlying  reasons  for  this  great  de¬ 
velopment  you  will  find  certain  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  islands  that  maxe  them 
primarily  adapted  for  livestock  pro¬ 
duction.  It  is  true  that  the  British 
farmer  for  generations  has  been  a  live¬ 
stock  man.  He  is  raised  in  the  tra¬ 
ditions  of  livestock  production.  These 
men  are  good  judges  of  livestock  and 
very  close  observers  of  all  the  con¬ 
ditions  surrounding  livestock. 

A  Land  of  Magnificent  Pastures 

But  back  of  all  this  are  the  wonder¬ 
ful  British  pastures.  Most  of  the  farms 
are  cash  rented.  On  a  farm  where 
crop  land  rents  for  about  $10  an  acre, 
pasture  land  will  commonly  rent  for 
from  $15  to  $20  per  acre.  The  British 
farmer  has  a  soil  and  a  climate  that  is 
better  adapted  for  pasture  production 
than  is  ours.  The  summers  are  cool 
and  the  winters  are  mild.  The  rainfall 
in  most  of  England  is  heavy.  Since 
there  is  a  shortage  of  land,  all  fields 
have  been  well  cared  for.  Many  of 
these  fields  have  now  been  farmed  for 
a  thousand  years. 

Pasture  plants  have  ideal  conditions 
under  which  to  grow,  with  fertile  soil, 
adequate  rainfall,  a  cool  climate  and 
good  care  from  the  farmer.  Farmers 
very  commonly  top-dress  pastures  with 
400  to  500  pounds  of  acid  phosphate 
or  other  phosphorous  bearing  fertilizer 
to  the  acre.  It  is  common  to  use  pas¬ 
ture  in  a  short  rotation  which  keeps 
the  grass  closely  cut  and  always  pro¬ 
ducing  the  very  fine  short  blade  that  is 
so  high  in  protein. 

Pasture  Management  Being 
Studied  on  Intensive  Plan 

Just  now  there  is  much  interest  in 
England  and  Scotland  in  an  intensive 
plan  of  pasture  management  which  in¬ 
volves  very  heavy  fertilization  with 
nitrogen  bearing  fertilizers  and  very 
close  pasturing  of  small  fields  in  a 
short  rotation,  often  with  the  herd  of 
cows  on  one  field  for  only  four  or  five 
days  at  a  time.  The  big  factor  that 
makes  pasture  land  so  valuable  is  that 
it  will  actually  support  a  cow  for  eight 
or  nine  months  out  of  a  year.  Beef 
cattle  are  often  kept  out  on  pasture 
all  winter  but  with  some  supplementary 
feeding  of  roots.  Sheep  never  see  the 
inside  of  a  barn  in  England  and  Scot¬ 
land.  They  are  kept  on  pasture  or  on 
fields  of  mangels  or  turnips  all  through 
the  winter.  Snow  of  any  duration  is 
almost  unknown  although  last  winter 
all  of  the  island  was  covered  with  a 
heavy  snowfall  for  a  few  days. 

If  you  will  take  your  pencil  and 
paper  and  figure  for  a  few  moments  the 
(Continued  on^O'pposite  Page) 
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difference  in  the  cost  of  feeding  a  cow 
between  New  York  State  and  England, 
you  will  see  some  of  the  reasons  for 
the  high  value  placed  on  pastures.  Just 
consider  that  in  New  York  state  you 
will  get  not  to  exceed  six  months  on 
pasture  at  most  and  that  during  this 
period  there  will  be  from  one  to  two 
months  of  dry  weather  in  which  you 
will  need  to  do  some  supplementary 
feeding.  Then  consider  against  this 
the  English  pasture  which  will  keep 
green,  succulent  and  producing  well 
for  eight  or  nine  months  and  will  even 
furnish  a  small  amount  of  feed  dur¬ 
ing  the  other  months.  The  cost  of  hay, 
silage  and  concentrates  for  these  extra 
three  to  four  months  in  New  York 
State  would  pay  a  high  rental  value 
for  the  pasture  in  England. 

Rotating  Pasture  Land 

English  farmers  value  their  pastures 
highly  and  they  do  a  great  deal  for 
them.  They  do  not  hesitate  to  apply 
commercial  fertilizers.  They  often  run 
a  light  harrow  over  the  pastures  to 
spread  the  droppings  of  the  cows  more 
evenly.  They  expend  great  care  and 
expense  in  seeding  down  pastures  to 
secure  the  very  best  sod.  They  pas¬ 
ture  the  land  much  more  closely  and 
allow  practically  no  weeds  to  grow  up. 
This  can  be  done  because  of  the  com¬ 
mon  system  of  pasturing  the  different 
fields  closely,  in  a  short  rotation  with 
the  cattle  on  one  field  for  only  a  few 
days  at  a  time.  As  our  livestock  pop¬ 
ulation  increases  and  we  no  longer  have 
so  great  a  surplus  of  land  it  is  quite 
probable  that  we  shall  need  to  study 
these  English  systems  of  pasture  man¬ 
agement  more  closely.  Those  farmers 
who  have  very  high  producing  herds 
may  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  go 
to  some  expense  to  enable  the  cows  to 
obtain  their  pasturage  with  less  travel. 
This  could  be  done  by  making  the  near¬ 
by  pasture  produce  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble.  In  most  parts  of  this  State  it  is 
probably  not  good  business  to  spend  too 
much  money  on  pastures  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  It  is  quite  likely  that  many 
farmers  should  be  improving  their  pas¬ 
tures  however,  and  that  we  shall  soon 
all  need  to  carry  on  some  pasture  im¬ 
provement.  A  study  of  the  English 
system  of  pasture  management  may  be 
of  help  to  us. 


Some  Facts  About  Contag¬ 
ious  Abortion  ' 

Every  dairyman  interested  in  cut¬ 
ting  down  his  losses  from  abortion 
should  thoroughly  understand  a  few 
facts  regarding  the  spread  of  the  Bang 
abortion  disease  from  cow  to  cow. 

Investigations  show  the  following 
facts  regarding  the  Bang  abortion 
germ: 

1.  This  germ  grows  in  the  body  of 
the  cow. 

2.  This  germ  escapes  from  the  body 
of  the  cow. 

In  the  aborted  calf,  in  the  after¬ 
birth,  or  in  the  discharge  from  the  ab¬ 
orting  cow’s  uterus. 

In  the  afterbirth  or  discharges 
from  the  uterus  of  an  abortion-infected 
cow  which  has  calved  normally. 

In  the  milk  from  an  abortion- 


DON’T  spend  a  dollar  for  plans,  material  or 
equipment  for  any  farm  building  until  you 
send  for  our  free  book  and  see  how  Jamesway 
helps  farmers  everywhere  solve  their  building 
problems.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  you  are 
planning  to  build,  remodel,  ventilate  or  equip  a 
cow  barn,  hog  house  or  poultry  house  this  free 
book  will  show  you  how  you  can  save  consider¬ 
able  money.  -r  u  ^  w 

- -  Jamesway  has  the  most  complete 

building  service  ever  offered  to 
farmers;  we  show  you  how  to 
plan  your  buildings  for  conven¬ 
ience  and  economy— we  show  you 
just  where  every  door  and  window  should 
be  placed  so  that  everything  is  just  as 
handy  as  a  “pocket  in  a  shirt.”  We  show 
you  how  to  design  your  buildings  so  that 
they  will  add  beauty  and  value  to  your 
place  and  yet  save  you  a  lot  of  money 
on  material  costs. 

Write  for  this  FREE  Book 

which  tells  all  about  this  Jamesway  Service.  This  book  also 
illustrates  and  describes  Jamesway  labor-saving  and  money¬ 
making  equipment;  Stalls,  Stanchions,  Drinking  Cups,  Litter 
Carriers,  etc.,  for  the  Cow  Barn — Troughs,  Waterers,  etc., 
for  Hog  Houses  and  Feeders,  Waterers,  Nests,  Incubators, 
Brooders  for  the  Poultry  House. 

Jamesway  Equipment  for  Cow  Barns,  Hog  Houses  and 
Poultry  Houses  is  the  most  economical  you  can  buy — it  is 
the  most  economical  because  it  is  the  BEST — it  lasts  longer 
— does  the  work  better — saves  you  time  and 
labor  and  provides  comfort  for  your  animals. 

Read  this  letter  from  Fred  Warnbeg, 

Rush  City,  Minnesota; 

“I  have  been  using  Jamesway  Equipment  jor  nine  years.  During 
this  nine  years  of  service  they  have  done  all  I  expected  of  them  and 
I  know  they  will  be  here  for  nine  years  more.” 

Just  fill  out  and  mail  coupon — check  items  you  are  interested 
in  and  we  will  send  you  the  books  you  want  and  full  particu¬ 
lars  of  Jamesway  Service. 


NESTS 


JAMES  MFG.  CO. 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


HilllllRIIIIIII 

2  Mail  Coupon  to  Office  Nearest  You 

■  James  Manufacturing  Company,  Dept.  7922 

J  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
_  Please  send  me  your  NEW  Jamesway  BOOK.  I  am  in- 
M  terested  in 


□  Building  □  Remodeling 

□  Cow  Barn 

□  Hog  House 


□  Equipping  □  Ventilating 

□  Horse  Barn 

□  Poultry  House 


infected  cow. 

3.  These  germs  will  live  from  3 
hours  to  3  or  4  days  depending  upon 
the  care  given  the  stable.  Sunlight 
and  disinfectants  both  shorten  the  life 
of  these  germs. 

How  the  Disease  Spreads 

The  disease  spreads  in  the  herd  as 
follows : 

1.  By  the  germs  being  carried  to 
the  feeding  fioor  on  the  shoes  of  at¬ 
tendants. 


New  JhnMuam. 

SEPARATOR 

Sent  on  30  days  trial,  freight  paid.  Fac¬ 
tory  prices  low  as  $2.30  a  month. 

Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  8  sizes.  Easiest 
to  turn  and  clean.  Lifetime  Guarantee.  Free 
Catalog.  Shows  big  savings  on  highest  grade 
cream  separators.  Write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Dept.  20-W,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y.,  or 
Dept.  20-W,  1929  W.  43rd  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


2.  By  the  infection  being  carried  on 
a  broom;  a  broom  used  behind  the  cow 
should  never  be  used  on  the  feeding 
floor. 

3.  By  tying  calves  from  abortion- 
infected  dams  or  calves  fed  abortion- 
infected  milk  on  the  feeding  floor. 


cows  in  the  yard  or  pasture  with  the 
other  cows  while  they  are  still  dis¬ 
charging. 

5.  By  susceptible  cows  licking 
around  aborted  calves  and  the  aborting 
cows  when  the  abortion  occurs  in  the 


4.  Byr  ^jjallpyfipg^  abpr^ii^ij-ijUfected  ^  |)a^4^re,-,  _ 
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Pigs  From  Reliable  Stock 

Buy  where  auality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity.  We 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs,  fast  growers,  that  will  prove 
a  good  investment — thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size 
and  breeding.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  &  Chester 


7  to  8  weeks  old .  $3.50 

8  to  10  weeks  old . $3.75 


Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  money  refunded.  10  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free.  A.  M.  LUX,  206 
Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  Wob.  1415. 


PIGS— FEEDERS  OR  BREEDERS 

Chester  or  Berkshire  cross,  or  Yorkshire  or  Chester 
cross.  2  months  old.  $3.50  each;  3  months  old.  $4.00 
each.  Pure  bred  Chester  Whites,  2  months  old,  $4.25 
ea.  Pure  bred  Chester  Whites,  2  months  old,  $4.25  ea. 
Barrows.  Boars  or  Sows.  All  pigs  are  from  our  regis¬ 
tered  Boars  and  high  grade  Sows.  We  have  our  pigs 
all  treated  for  cholera,  free  from  disease  of  any  kind. 
Will  ship  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  Money  Order.  Our 
guarantee — Keep  them  10  days  and  if  not  satisfied,  re¬ 
turn  pigs  and  your  money  will  be  returned.  State  if 
you  want  for  breeders.  Pairs,  no  kin.  Crates  free. 
STONEHAM  PIG  FARM,  W.  J.  Talbott,  Prop.,  Box  115, 
151  Main  St.,  Stoneham,  Mass. 


Reliable  Pigs 

Tliey  are  licavy  legged,  square  backed.  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  cro.ssed,  also  Berkshire  and  Chester  cro.ssed. 
8  to  10  weeks  old,  $3.50  each.  Tliey  are  the  kind 
that  make  large  hogs.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D. 
on  approval.  Also  a  few  higli  grade  Berkshire  pigs, 
8  weeks  old,  $6.00  each.  Keep  them  ten  days  and  it 
not  satisfactory,  return  at  my  expense.  Xo  charge  for 
crating.  EDWARD  COLLINS,  35  Walthem  St..  Lex- 
ington.  Mass.  Telephone  0839-R  Lexington. 


Quality  PIGS  For  Sale 

AT  A  LOW  PRICE 

why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise  a  hog? 
These  are  all  good  blooky  pigs;  tlio  kind  that  will  prove 
good  hogs.  Yorksliire  and  Cliester  cross,  or  Chester 
and  Berkshire  cross  pigs,  6  to  8  weeks  old,  $3.50  each ; 
8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.00  each.  I  guarantee  them  to  be 
healthy  and  good  size  for  their  age.  I  will  ship  any 
number  C.O.D.  to  you  on  approval  and  if  dissatisfied 
in  10  days  with  the  pigs,  return  them  and  I  will  return 
your  money.  Xo  charge  for  crating.  WALTER  LUX. 
388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Telephone  0086. 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


Milk  Prices 

The  following  are  the  December 
prices  for  milk  in  the  basic  zone  of 
201-210  miles  from  New  York  City. 
Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 


on  milk  testing  3.5%. 

Sheffield  on 

the  basis  of  3%. 

Dairymen’s 

Sheffield 

Class 

League 

Producers 

1  Fluid  Milk... 

3.42 

3.17 

2  Fluid  Cream 

2.30 

2A  Fluid  Cream 

2.46 

2B  Cond.  Milk.. 

Soft  Cheese.. 

2.71 

3  Evap.  Cond. 

2.25 

Milk  Powder 

Hard  Cheese 

2.55 

4  Butter  and  American  cheese.  Based  on  New  York 
City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  American 
cheese. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  December  1927  was 
53.42  for  3.5%  miik,  and  Sheffieid’s  53.32  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received 
from  the  dealer  is  the  result  of  the  weighted  average. 

Short  Butter  Supplies  Send 
Prices  tip 


CREAMEBY  Nov.  27  Nov.  21  Nov.  29, 

SALTED  1927 

Higher  than  extra....  S21/2-53  51  -5l'/2  52  -52'/2 

Extra  (92sc) .  52  -  50'/4-50'/2  -5i'/2 

84-91  score . . .  4414-51....  44  -49%  40i4-50 

Lower  Grades .  43  -44  421/2-431/2  39'/2-40 


Unexpectedly  short  supplies  of  fresh 
creamery  butter  have  been  responsible 
for  not  only  a  maintainence  of  the 
strength  of  the  butter  market,  but  have 
been  resfionsible  for  the  gain  of  all  lost 
ground  plus  an  appreciable  advance. 
The  supply  of  strictly  fresh  high  grade 
creamery  butter  has  dwindled  to  such 
an  extent  that  many  buyers  found  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  meeting  their  full  require¬ 
ments.  The  shortage  compared  with 
last  year  is  increasing,  showing  that 
the  demand  not  only  exceeds  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  fresh  butter,  but  is  cutting 
heavily  into  the  supply  of  storage 
stocks.  The  situation  has  been  entire¬ 
ly  in  the  hands  of  the  sellers  who  have 
been  piecing  out  stocks.  There  has 
been  no  disposition  to  force  the  situa¬ 
tion  lest  a  reaction  set  in. 

The  direct  steamer  from  New  Zea- 


*2??  with  Bath  >  ' 

Springfield's  Newest  Fireproof  Hotel 


Springfield.  Mass 

V  On  Main  Street  . 

Ont  Block  from  Ak 

RR.  Station  ’ 


HOTEL 

SPRINGFIELD 


CetBnmifNewjM 
EiCTOIOr  PRICES 


Fence 
Less  Than 


11/ 1 

■^mTRUNNING 
/oC  FOOT 


ay  Straifirbt  Line  Factory  to  Farm 
ielUnS  plan  cats  costs  way  down — 

Saves  you  a  lot  of 
money  on  Farm  and 

^  ,  Poultry  Fence,  Gates.  Steel  Posts, 

/  Barb  Wire,  Roofing,  Paint,  Stoves, 
'  Heaters.  Furnaces,  Separators, 
'  Tires,  etc. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 

See  my  new  low /reipht  paid  prices, 
f  24  hour  service.— Jim  Brown. 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 
f  Depta  3003  .  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Live  Broilers  ,  and  Poultry 
Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  in  New  York  City. 
Established  1883,  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet 
for  your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and 
free  holiday  calendar  folder  K  27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc.  commit^n 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  City  Merchant 


Farmers  Supplied  with 

STEEL  WIRE  BALE  TIES 

For  Hay  and  Straw  Baling,  Etc. 
Quality  Guaranteed 
H.  P.  &  H.  F.  WILSON  CO. 
537  Greenwich  St.  New  York 


EGG  CASES 


Wholesale  dealer  and  shipper 
of  second  hand  egg  cases. 
Car  lots  a  specialty. 


LOUIS  OLOFSKY,  68S  Greene  Av..  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 


land  was  late  in  leaving  and  advices 
state  she  will  not  arrive  in  New  York 
until  December  15.  She  carries  a  heavy 
cargo  of  butter  on  optional  bills  of  lad¬ 
ing  and  this  market  is  going  to  in¬ 
fluence  her  unloading  here  to  a  large 
extent. 

All  indications  point  to  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  present  strong  market  for 
awhile.  Storms  throughout  the  west 
have  been  largely  responsible  for  much 
of  the  shortage.  When  some  of  the  de¬ 
layed  goods  arrive  we  may  see  a  little 
reaction;  but  that  is  some  distance 
away. 

Cheese  Holds  Steady 


STATE  Nov.  27  Nov.  21  Nov.  30, 

FLATS  1927 

Fresh  Fancy  . 

Fresh  Average .  25  -25/2  25  -2514  23  -25/2 

Held  Fancy  . .  27/2-28/2  28  -28/2  28/2-29 

Held  Average  _ _ 


There  has  been  a  fair  call  for  well 
cured  cheese,  and  the  market  as  a 
whole  remains  full  steady.  Some  cured 
cheese  is  being  offered  slightly  under 
last  week’s  quotation,  but  the  market 
as  a  whole  remains  unchanged. 

Recent  advices  indicate  a  freer  move¬ 
ment  of  cheese  out  of  storage,  and  re¬ 
ports  indicate  that  the  heavy  surplus 
over  last  year’s  holdings  has  been 
slightly  reduced. 

The  reduction  in  cold  storage  hold¬ 
ings  from  November  15  to  November 
23  was  exactly  the  same  as  during  the 
same  period  a  year  ago  at  475,000 
pounds,  for  the  ten  cities  making 
daily  reports. 


Egg  Market  Shows  Improvement 


NEARBY  WHITE 

Nov.  29 

Nov.  2i 

Nov.  29, 
1927 

Hen’y  Sel.  Extras.... 

63-65 

62-64 

56-57 

Hen’y  Av’ge  Extras.... 

60-62 

60-81 

54-55 

Extra  Firsts . 

40-58 

40-58 

50-53 

Firsts  . 

33-45 

33-45 

48-49 

Undergrades  . 

32-33 

32-33 

38-45 

Pullets  . 

35-47 

35-44 

40-43 

Pewees  . 

NEARBY  BROWNS 

30-35 

30-34 

38- 

Hennery  . 

63-67 

63-67 

61-63 

Gathered  . 

32-62 

32-62 

44-60 

The  egg  market  shows  some  im¬ 
provement  over  last  week,  and  the  sit¬ 
uation  as  a  whole  lends  encouragement. 
Brown  eggs  of  top  qualities  are  out¬ 
selling  white  eggs  by  two  cents  a 
dozen  with  the  exception  of  those 
specialized  egg  producing  sections  of 
New  Jersey  such  as  Vineland,  etc., 
where  producers  invariably  enjoy  a 
two  or  three  cent  premium  the  year 
around.  They  have  established  a  re¬ 
putation  down  there  for  a  quality  pack 
that  makes  examination  of  their  pack¬ 
age  unnecessary.  Their  goods  can  be 
bought  “on  sight  unseen”  with  every 
assurance  that  the  buyer  will  get  a  full 
dollar’s  value. 

We  look  for  a  steady  maintainance 
of  the  market  although  some  reports 
coming  in  are  a  little  disquieting.  Here 
and  there  are  reports  of  moderate  in¬ 
creases  in  small  shipments  from  some 
southern  points.  Some  nearby  hen¬ 
neries  are  also  reported  to  be  increas¬ 
ing  their  deliveries. 

Demand  has  been  a  little  better  of 
late.  For  one  thing  the  weather  has 
been  more  in  the  seller’s  favor.  New 
York  was  visited  by  some  genuine 
winter  weather,  and  consumers  have 
been  disposed  to  a  more  substantial 
breakfast. 

Holiday  Poultry  Market  Only 


Fair 

Nov.  27 

Nov.  21 

Nov.  29, 

FOWLS 

Colored  . 

28-30 

28-32 

1927 

21-25 

Leghorn  . 

18-24 

19-24 

16-18 

CHICKENS 

Colored  - 

29-31 

23-25 

20-30 

Leghorn  . 

20-26 

20-22 

18-20 

BROILERS 

Colored  . 

32-42 

32-38 

35-40 

Leghorn  . 

24-40 

20-34 

CAPONS  . 

40-50 

45-50 

TURKEYS  . 

40-43 

20-25 

DUCKS.  Nearby  .... 

25-30 

25-28 

22-28 

GEESE  . 

-29 

27-28 

-28 

From  our  point  of  view  we  can  not 
say  that  the  Thanksgiving  live  poultry 
market  was  anything  more  than  fair. 
In  fact,  late  on  Tuesday  before  Thanks¬ 
giving  it  was  somewhat  disappointing 
and  a  mild  “bust.”  Most  everything 
was  selling  under  Monday’s  price  level. 
The  strong  demand  of  last  week  for 
capons  was  not  reflected  in  any  price 
improvement,  and  the  price  range  wid^ 


ened.  Turkeys  were  disappointing.  On 
Tuesday  they  had  a  very  slow  outlet, 
and  values  were  not  fully  defined.  At 
a  late  hour  a  good  deal  of  stock  re¬ 
mained  unsold. 

On  Monday,  however,  the  market 
was  much  better  in  practically  all  lines 
showing  that  the  late  arrivals  on  Tues¬ 
day  suffered  from  two  to  five  cents  a 
pound  loss  depending  upon  quality  and 
description  of  merchandise.  This  bears 
out  our  warning  of  several  weeks  ago 
for  shippers  to  time  their  shipments 
to  have  their  stock  arrive  on  Monday 
morning.  We  said  in  these  columns 
that  those  whose  stock  arrived  late  on 
Tuesday  might  find  a  very  disappoint¬ 
ing  reception. 


Potatoes  Show  Slight 
Improvement 


STATE 

150  Ib.  sack.... 

Nov.  27 

Nov.  21 

Nov.  30. 
1927 

Bulk,  180  lbs. 
MAINE 

1.85-2.00 

1.75-2.00 

150  Ib.  sack.... 

1.85-2.15 

1.60-2.00 

2.60-3.00 

Bulk,  180  lbs. 
LONG  ISLAND 
150  Ib.  sack 

2.35-2.50 

2.10-2.35 

3.25-3.60 

Nc.  1  . 

2.00-2.25 

1.75-2.25 

3.50-3.65 

Bulk.  180  lbs. 
JERSEY 

150  Ib.  sack 

2.50-2.75 

2.35-2.60 

4.00-4.25 

No.  1 . 

1.75-1.90 

1.50-1.75 

2.75-3.25 

$1.25  with  crate  goods  of  the  better 
grades  ranging  from  $3.50  to  $3.75. 

As  we  said  before  PUMPKINS  were 
bound  to  bring  a  good  price.  Just  be¬ 
fore  the  holidays  nearbys  went  to 
$4.50  a  barrel. 

SQUASH  has  been  selling  well  at 
$3.00  to  $3.25  for  Marrows  and  $2.25 
to  $3.00  for  Hubbards. 

Hay  Prices  Unchanged 

There  is  a  scarcity  of  Number  1  tim¬ 
othy  hay.  Other  grades  are  moving 
slowly  and  the  market  shows  a  faint 
flutter  of  irregularity.  In  spite  of  that 
prices  remain  substantially  the  same 
as  they  were  a  week  ago.  Following 
are  the  various  prices  of  the  different 


Market  Reports  Daily  by  Radio 


Up-to-the  minate  market  Information 
and  prices  are  broadcast  daily  for  yoar 
benefit  by  American  Agriculturist  co¬ 
operating  with  the  New  York  State  and 
Federal  Departments  of  Agricaltare, 
through  station  WEAF.  The  reports 
are  broadcast  at  12:30  standard  time. 


The  potato  market  shows  a  slight 
improvement  over  last  week,  advances 
varying  with  the  different  packages 
and  different  qualities  of  goods.  Long 
Islands  showed  the  greatest  improve¬ 
ment  in  sacked  goods.  The  entire 
price  range  sharing  in  the  advance. 
The  best  sacks  have  shown  no  im¬ 
provement  although  the  inside  price 
has  moved  upward  and  the  price 
range  reduced.  Maines  in  sacks  and 
bulk  show  an  increase  from  15  to  25 
cents.  States  in  bulk  show  a  little  im¬ 
provement.  We  give  no  quotations  on 
states  in  sacks  for  no  sales  were  re¬ 
ported  on  which  we  could  base  quota¬ 
tions.  Jerseys  have  also  shown  a  15 
to  25  cent  advance  on  No.  1  stock  in 
sacks.  The  buyers  are  offering  strong 
opposition  to  any  advance. 

The  potato  market  as  a  whole,  in 
other  words,  shows  enough  improve¬ 
ment  to  offer  a  little  encouragement 
to  those  who  see  nothing  but  rocks 
ahead.  We  look  for  no  boom,  although 
a  temporary  rise  may  be  occasioned 
by  delayed  shipments  due  to  storms. 
There  are  some  who  are  going  to  hold 
tp  the  bitter  end.  We  can  not  see  the 
justification  for  such  a  move  for  there 
are  too  many  potatoes.  A  wise  con¬ 
sistent  marketing  plan  will  in  the  end, 
it  appears  at  this  point,  net  just  as 
much. 

Briefs  on  the  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Trade 

The  APPLE  market  shows  no 
change  from  a  week  ago.  Prices  still 
remain  the  same  on  most  all  varieties. 
Wolf  Rivers  and  York  Imperials  have 
advanced  two  shilling  a  barrel  on  top 
grades,  the  best  now  reaching  $5.00. 

The  CABBAGE  market  shows  a  bet¬ 
ter  tone.  State  bulk  being  in  more  ac¬ 
tive  demand  and  sharply  higher  rang¬ 
ing  from  $45.00  to  $50.00  a  ton.  Those 
who  were  close  to  the  radio  were  able 
to  take  advantage  of  this  bulge.  Those 
who  had  the  courage  to  store  and  hold 
knowing  that  we  have  a  short  crop, 
but  at  the  same  time  facing  a  threat 
from  the  west,  have  been  repaid.  We 
will  have  these  ups  and  downs  with  a 
condition  such  as  the  present.  It  is 
reported  that  a  good  deal  of  the  west¬ 
ern  cabbage  is  moving  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties  into  consuming  centers  in  western 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  by  truck. 

The  ONION  market  is  holding  up 
very  well,  and  the  situation  points  to 
a  very  good  deal  this  year.  A  large 
produce  dealer  of  Alexandria,  Egypt 
has  been  visiting  the  New  York  pro¬ 
duce  trade  and  he  states  that  the 
Egyptian  onion  crop  is  about  the  same 
as  a  year  ago  and  shipments  will  start 
some  time  in  February. 

CARROTS  are  no  more  than  steady. 
State  washed  cut  bringing  from  $1.50 
to  $1.75  with  rough  at  $1.15  to  $1.35. 

The  CELERY  market  continues  to 
enjoy  a  good  consumer  demand.  State 
bunched  bringing  from -60  cents.pto 


grades:  Timothy  No.  1,  $26-27.00;  No. 
2,  $23.00-25.00;  No.  3,  $19.00-21.00; 
sample  $16.00-17.00.  Light  clover  mix¬ 
ed  No.  1,  $24.00-26.00;  No.  2,  $21.00- 
23.00;  No.  3,  $18.00-19.00.  Light  grass 
mixed  No.  1,  $24.00-25.00,  others  down 
as  low  as  $18.00.  Oat  straw  $14.00  to 
$15.00;  rye  straw  $23.00  to  $25.00. 

Meats  and  Live  Stock 


Nov.  27  Nov.  21  Nov.  29, 
LIVE  CALVES  (per  100  Ib)  1927 

l-rime  .  17.50-18.00  18.25-18.50  16.75-17.00 

Medium  .  12.00-17.00  12.50-18.00  10.50-16.50 

Culls  .  9.00-11.00  9.00-12.00  6.50-  9.00 

STEERS  (per  100  lb) 

Best  . -  13.00-13.50  13.00-13.50  15.25-15.50 

Medium  .  11.00-12.75  11.00-12.75  10.00-15.00 

Common  .  9.00-10.75  9.00-10.75  8.50-  9.50 

BULLS  (per  100  lb.) 

Best  heavy .  9.50-9.75  9.50-9.75  7.50-7.75 

Uedium  .  8.50-9.25  8.50-9.25  5.25-7.00 

Common  light .  7.00-8.00  7.00-8.00  4.00-5.00 

COWS  (per  100  lb.) 

Best  heavy .  8.50-8.75  8.50-8.75  6.75-7.50 

Medium  .  6.75-8.25  6.75-8.25  5.50-6.50 

Cutters  .  3.50-6.50  3.50-6.50  3.00-5.00 

Reactors  .  5.00-8.00  5.00-8.00  3.50-6.50 

LAMBS  (per  100  lb.) 

Crime  .  13.25-13.50  13.25-13.50  14.50-15.00 

Medium  . 12.00-12.75  12.00-12.75  13.00-14.25 

Culls  . 9.00-10.50  9.00-10.50  9.00-12.00 

HOGS  (per  100  lb.) 

Up  to  130  lbs . .-  9.25-9.50  9.50-10.00  9.50-10.00 

130-160  lbs .  9.00-9.25  9.50-  9.75  9.50-10.00 

A.V.  200  lbs .  8.75-9.25  9.25-  9.40  9.50-  9.75 

RABBITS  (per  lb)  .21-  .25  .20-  .25  .15-  .20 

VEAL  CALVES  (per  lb.) 

Country  dressed  .12-  .22  .12-  .22  .07-  .22 

The  live  stock  has  shown  no  appre¬ 


ciable  change  since  last  week.  Calves 
slipped  a  little  bit. 

Hot  house  lambs  are  still  bringing 
from  $13.00  to  $14.00  each  for  the  best 
with  fair  to  prime  bringing  from  $8.00 
to  $12.00.  They  are  not  meeting  very 
brisk  trade. 

Country  dressed  suckling  pigs  also 
remain  unchanged,  quotations  being 
the  same  as  last  week  ranging  from  17 
to  23  cents  depending  upon  weight. 


Feeds  and  Grains 


FUTURES 

Nov.  27 

Nov.  21  Nov.  29, 

(At  Chicago) 

1927 

Wheat  (Deo.)  — 

.1.153/8 

1.16% 

1.27/8 

Corn  (Dec.)  . . 

.84% 

.873/8 

.88/2 

Oats  (Dec.)  . 

.4678 

.463/4 

.4934 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red 

1.58/2 

1.5978 

1.51/8 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel.. 

1.04/4 

1.08/8 

1.073/8 

Oats,  No.  2 . 

.56 

.55/2 

.6134 

FEEDS 

Nov.  26, 

(At  Buffalo) 

Nov.  24 

Nov.  17 

1927 

Grade  Oats  . 

37.00 

36.00 

37.50 

Spring  Bran  . 

36.50 

34.50 

33.50 

Hard  Bran  . 

39.00 

36.00 

35.50 

Standard  Mids  .... 

37.00 

35.00 

33.50 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 

44.00 

43.00 

42.00 

Flour  Mids  . 

41.00 

41.00 

39.50 

Red  Dog  . 

43.00 

44.00 

44.00 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

40.00 

39.50 

40.00 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

39.50 

39.00 

37.00 

Corn  Meal  . 

40.00 

39.00 

38.50 

Gluten  Feed  . . 

43.50 

43.50 

39.00 

Gluten  Meal  . 

55.38 

55.37 

48.00 

36%  C.  S.  Meal 

45.00 

45.00 

43.00 

41%  C.  S.  Meal 

50.50 

50.00 

46.50 

43%  C.  S.  Meal 

53.00 

53.00 

49.00 

54%  0.  P.  Linseed 

Meal  . 

59.00 

58.00 

46.00 

The  above  quotations 

are  those 

of  the  local 

Buffalo 

market  and  are  F.  0. 

B.  They 

are  rtported 

in  the 

weekly  letter  of  the 

N.  Y.  State  Department  of 

Agricuitture  and  Markets,  ’/in  i.iB?  yd  Vi.  A' 


A  RADIOLA  will  bring  you 
thousands  of  hours  of  enjoymenr 


IN  millions  of  homes  radio  has  be¬ 
come  the  most  popular  means  of 
enjoyment  for  the  family  circle. 

No  home  today  is  complete  without  a 
good  radio  set — and  every  home  can 
now  afford  to  have  a  genuine  Radiola. 

The  combined  resources  of  General 
Electric,  Westinghouse  and  the  Radio 
Corporation  of  America  make  possible 
the  design  and  manufacture  of  fine  radio 
sets  at  a  low  cost.  These  instruments 
embody  all  the  world’s  knowledge  of 
radio. 

Radiola  16  is  the  ideal  receiver  for  use 
with  battery  power,  while  Radiola  18 
is  specially  designed  to  take  its  power 
from  the  electric  light  circuit.  Each  of 


RADIOLA  16 


RCA  RADIOLA  16— Very  compact,  sturdy,  battery-o^r- 
ated,  6-tube  receiver.  Single  dial  control.  Perfected  RCA 
tuned-radio-frequency  circuit.  Mahogany  finished  cabinet. 

$82.75  (with  Radiotrons) 


RADIOLA  18 


RCA  RADIOLA  18— For  direct  operation  from  A.  C.  house 
current.  Employs  special  A.C.  tubes  and  rectifier.  Electrically 
lighted  dial.  Finest  set  of  its  kind.  $95  (less  Radiotrons) 

The  best  reproducer  to  get  the  full  tone  qualities  of  the“  16” 
or  the  “18”  is  the  RCA  LOUDSPEAKER  103-$37.50. 


these  instruments  employs  the  RCA 
tuned-radio-frequency  circuit,  providing 
high  selectivity  and  sensitivity  and 
superb  tone  quality. 

You  can  be  proud  to  own  either  of 
these  fine  Radiolas.  They  will  bring 
you  thousands  of  hours  of  enjoyment. 

RCA  sets  may  readily  be  purchased  from 
RCA  Radiola  Dealers  on  the  RCA  Time 
Payment  Plan. 


The  New  RCA 
EDUCATIONAL  HOUR 
Season  of  1928-29 

From  Oct.  26  to  May  10  Walter  Damrosch 
will  conduct  a  series  of  educational  concerts 
for  schools,  Friday  mornings  at  11  (Eastern 
Standard  Time)  through  27  broadcasting 
stations. 


Buy  ivitk  confidence  ,  whae  jou  yc  thr  Jgn. 


RADIO  CORPORATION 
OF  AMERICA 


1\CA  Puadiola 

MADE  ■  BY  ■  THE  *  MAKERS  •  OF  -THE  •  RAD  I OTRO  N 


:  FW  YORK  CHICAGO 
SANJ  FRANCISCO 


This  red  tread  4 -buckle 

to  combine  Comfort . . .  Warmth 


is  built 

and  Wear 


'ODAY  you  can  get  a  "cloth  top”  at 
almost  any  price  you  want  to  pay. 
Black  dye  covers  a  wide  range  of  fabrics. 

Hood  themselves  make  seven  different 
qualities  in  4  buckles.  But  for  the 
farmer  or  outdoor  man  there  is  no 
greater  value  for  your  dollars  than  this 
Hood  Red  Tread. 

A  specially  woven  cashmerette — fleece- 
lined  right  down  to  the  toes — ogives  an 
upper,  sturdy  enough  to  resist  scuffing 
and  tearing  on  snags  and  warmth  to  meet 
the  sub-zero  weather  of  the  north  country. 

The  tough  black  rubber  sole  extends  to 
prevent  cutting  and  is  reinforced  with  red 
rubber  under  the  ball  of  the  foot  where 
wear  comes. 

You  can  tell  a  Hood  Red  Tread  by  the 
name  Hood  across  this  red  rubber  strip 
on  the  sole.  Red  Treads  are  made  too, 
in  one  Buckle  height  in  men’s  sizes.  Also 
in  boys’  and  youths’  sizes  in  both  models. 


Made  by  HOOD  RUBBER  COMPANY 
Watertown,  Mass. 


k.  t  %  4 


isu. 


PNEUMATIC  TIRES 


SOLID  TIRES 


JUJB BER  FOOT^ AR7-nTBH?AS~i HOis 


ELS  -  SOLES  -  TILING  fTI 


THE  SYMBOL  OF  WORLD  WIDE  SERVICE  IN  QUALITY  RUBBER  PRODUCTS 
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Farm  News  from  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 

T^urkey  Day  in  the  North  Country  Is  a  Big  Event--County  Notes 


WITH  the  weather  man  prognosti¬ 
cating  snappy  real  Thanksgiving 
weather,  and  several  carloads  of  North 
Country  turkeys  on  their  way  to  mar¬ 
ket  after  the  turkey  days  in  St.  Law¬ 
rence  County  which  culminated  at  Heu- 
V  e  1 1  o  n  yesterday, 
everything  is  point¬ 
ing  to  a  typical 
Thanksgiving  next 
week.  At  Heuvelton 
some  six  carloads  of 
dressed  turkeys 
were  assembled,  sold 
and  loaded  yester¬ 
day.  Reported 
prices  ranged  from 
45  to  55  cents  per 
pound,  depending  on 
quality  and  weight. 
Although  reports 
were  that  the  turkey  crop  was  some¬ 
what  less  than  usual,  buyers  say  that 
there  were  about  the  usual  number  of¬ 
fered  as  compared  with  recent  years. 
In  years  gone  by  when  the  flocks  were 
driven  to  the  shipping  points  on  turkey 
days,  instead  of  being  carried  there  al¬ 
ready  dressed  in  automobiles  and 
trucks,  there  were  many  more  than 
now.  Lisbon  and  Madrid  also  had  tur¬ 
key  days  this  year,  but  the  numbers 
oifered  were  much  smaller  than  at 
Heuvelton. 

And  while  talking  about  turkeys  for 
Thanksgiving,  word  comes  along  that 
Christmas  trees  are  being  cut  and  loaded 
in  preparation  for  shipment  to  New  York 
and  other  cities.  Every  year  many  car¬ 
loads  of  spruce,  balsam  and  other  trees 
are  cut  and  shipped  out  of  the  North 
Country.  Last  season  it  was  no  unusual 
occurrence  to  see  fifteen  or  thirty  carloads 
of  trees  in  one  train  on  its,  way  south. 
Some  are  planting  with  the  idea  of  thin¬ 
ning  out  later  or  cutting  the  entire  acre¬ 
age  for  Christmas  trees,  but  the  larger 
part  by  far  of  the  trees  comes  from  sec¬ 
tions  where  cutting  means  destruction  of 
future  timber,  especially  as  the  straight- 
est  and  best  are  cut  leaving  the  one  sided 
and  twisted  trees  on  the  ground. 

F.  X.  Baumert  Becomes  Borden 
Subsidiary 

This  afternoon  announcement  was  made 
by  the  F.  X.  Baumert  Co.  of  Antwerp 
that  beginning  January  1st  they  will  be¬ 
come  a  subsidiary  company  to  the  Borden 
Co.,  negotiations  now  being  concluded 
completing  the  transfer.  This  is  very  in¬ 
teresting  to  dairy  farmers  in  northern 
Jefferson  and  southern  St.  Lawrence  Co. 
where  the  plants  belonging  to  the  Bau¬ 
mert  Co.  are  situated.  For  many  years 


Central  New 

I  HAVE  always  had  a  great  deal  of 
respect  for  my  Uncle  Henry  although 
I  never  saw  him  until  he  blew  in  un¬ 
expectedly  last  Saturday  night  along 
with  the  big  snow  storm  that  struck 
central  New  York  at  about  the  same 
time. 

At  breakfast  table  Sunday  morning 
Uncle  Henry  explained  that  the  snow 
storm  was  the  result  of  winds  that 
blew  up  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  that 
the  air  in  the  wind  was  warm  down 
south  and  soaked  up  a  lot  of  moisture 
from  blowing  over  the  water  in  the 
Gulf  but  that  it  cooled  off  as  it  came 
north  and  the  moisture  changed  into 
snow;  and  that  was  how  all  this  part 
of  the  state  got  about  six  inches  of 
snow  all  at  once.  Our  small  son  seemed 
somewhat  mystifled  and  asked  Uncle 
Henry  how  come  the  snow  blows  up 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  when  the  wind 
is  blowing  from  the  northwest. 

I  guess  Uncle  Henry  hadn’t  noticed 
which  way  the  wind  was  blowing  from 
that  morning,  but  he  explained  that  the 
wind  blew  in  circles  around  storm  cen¬ 
ters  and  just  because  it  blew  from  the 
north  here  was  no  reason  why  it  didn’t 
come  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Uncle  Henry  went  west  about  the 
time  the  Union  Paciflc  Railroad  was 
built  and  he  has  had  some  marvelous 
'  experiences  that  he  told  us  about.  One 
especially  was  a  big  blizzard  in  Mon¬ 
tana  in  ’76.  He  happened  to  be  on  the 
lee  side  of  a  very  steep  mountain  where 
the  snow  began  to  drift  in  so  fast  that 


this  company  has  operated  in  this  section, 
manufacturing  Yankee  cheese  in  the 
period  of  surplus,  and  many  kinds  of 
fancy  cheese  during  the  year.  Included 
in  the  latter  are  some  varieties  that  pre¬ 
vious  to  this  time  have  been  manufac¬ 
tured  only  in  Switzerland.  Only  after 
years  of  study  and  experimentation  was 
the  Baumert  Co.  able  to  duplicate  the 
peculiar  conditions  of  temperature,  mois¬ 
ture,  and  bacteria,  used  in  curing  to  give 
the  cheese  its  particular  flavor  when 
made  in  Switzerland. 

Ff  Home  Bureaus  Have 

Annual  Meetings 

On  December  11th,  the  Jefferson  County 
Farm  and  Home  Bureau  Ass’n’s  will  hold 
their  annual  meetings  and  business  ses¬ 
sions.  The  farm  session  will  be  held  m 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Watertown  in  the 
morning,  and  the  home  session  in  St. 
Paul’s  Church  where  lunch  will  be  served 
at  noon  and  the  afternoon  sessions  of 
both  held.  District  Attorney  M.  F.  Kink- 
ley  will  be  the  speaker  of  the  afternoon. 

On  the  22d  of  November  the  Lewis 
County  Bureaus  held  their  annual  ses¬ 
sions  but  we  have  not  yet  the  names  of 
the  directors  elected.  Dr.  F.  B.  Mor¬ 
rison,  newly  selected  as  head  of  the  Ani¬ 
mal  Husbandry  Department  of  Cornell, 
was  the  main  speaker.  His  coming  into 
the  North  Country  brought  one  of  the 
outstanding  men  of  the  age  in  animal 
feeding  and  handling,  and  his  address 
was  much  appreciated. — W.  I.  Rob. 


New  York  County  Notes 

Schenectady  County  — More  plowing 
than  usual  has  been  done  this  fall  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  favorable  weather.  New 
seeding  is  looking  good.  Numerous  wells 
and  cisterns  are  low.  Not  many  auction 
sales  and  cows  continue  to  be  high  in 
price.  The  drive  is  now  on  for  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Farm  Bureau.  The  county 
has  been  divided  into  two  sections  and 
the  side  securing  the  most  members  will 
be  served  a  dinner  by  the  committeemen 
of  the  losing  side. — C.W.C. 

Columbia  County  —One  light  snow 
fall  the  past  week  turned  into  rain  and 
slush.  About  400  people  were  served  in 
three  hours  at  a  turkey  supper  in  Ger¬ 
mantown.  In  Mellenville,  a  Boy  Scout 
Troop  has  been  organized  sponsored  by 
the  Grange.  Another  big  barn  fire  in 
Elizaville  last  week  burned  crops  and 
livestock  as  well  as  buildings.  A  large 
barn  in  Nevis  burned  last  May  and  is 
to  be  replaced  by  Masselo  Bros.  The 
Parent  Teachers  held  their  regular 
monthly  meeting  in  Germantown.  Major 
Dwight  of  Tivoli  spoke  on  preparing  the 
child  for  better  citizenship.  Seven  mem- 


York  Notes 

it  looked  as  though  he  would  be  buried 
alive,  but  with  his  usual  aptness  in 
meeting  emergencies  he  grabbed  a 
thirty  foot  ladder  that  was  near  by 
where  he  was  building  a  cabin  and  be¬ 
gan  climbing.  Although  he  climbed  the 
ladder  rapidly  he  no  sooner  reached  the 
top  than  he  found  the  snow  had  drifted 
in  as  fast  as  he  had  climbed. 

Realizing  that  he  must  go  still  high¬ 
er  he  quickly  stamped  a  hard  place  in 
the  snow  near  the  top  of  the  ladder, 
and  when  he  had  it  firm,  pulled  up  the 
ladder  and  set  the  bottom  on  the  hard 
spot  and  again  climbed  to  the  top. 

It  snowed  so  very  hard  that  Uncle 
Henry  found  it  necessary  to  climb  up, 
stamp  a  hard  place  and  pull  up  his 
ladder  as  fast  as  he  could  for  nearly 
two  days,  at  which  time  he  had  reached 
a  very  great  height;  when  suddenly 
the  wind  shifted  to  the  south-west,  one 
of  those  very  hot  ‘Chinook’  winds  that 
sometimes  blow  for  short  periods  in 
that  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  hot  wind  began  melting  the  snow 
even  more  rapidly  than  it  had  fallen. 
Uncle  Henry  was  very  tired  and,  laying 
his  ladder  flat  on  the  snow  to  support 
his  weight,  he  lay  down  on  it  and  soon 
fell  asleep.  When  he  awoke  a  few 
hours  later  he  was  safely  on  bare 
ground,  but  much  to  his  chagrin  found 
that  he  had  not  climbed  straight  up 
but  kept  working  north  so  that  he  had 
got  beyond  the  line  and  was  in  Canada 
without  a  passport.  That  is  how  he 
happened  to  settle  in  the  western 
Canada  wheat  section.— C,T. 


bers  of  Hudson  Police  force  are  to  attend 
a  special  training  school.  Buyers  are 
paying  65  cents  per  pound  at  the  door 
for  turkeys,  30  cents  for  ducks  and  45 
cents  for  broilers.  Eggs  are  72  cents  a 
dozen,  butter  52  cents  per  pound,  mush¬ 
rooms  in  3  pound  baskets  whites  85  cents, 
creams  65  cents,  buttons  $1.10  and  opens 
25  cents. — Mrs.  C.V.H. 

Genesee  County— We  are  having  very 
changeable  weather.  Today  the  ground 
is  white  with  snow  with  indications  of 
more  snow  before  the  day  is  over.  Trap¬ 
pers  are  busy  and  by  the  scent,  skunks 
must  be  plentiful  this  year.  Hunters  and 
trappers  have  been  so  destructive  that 
many  farmers  have  posted  their  land. 
Potatoes  are  cheap.  One  farmer  is  ad¬ 
vertising  seed  potatoes  at  20  cents  a 
bushel.  Auctions  are  numerous  in  this 
county  this  fall. — Mrs.  R.E.G. 

Cattaraugus  Count)! — The  Cattaraugus 
County  Poriiona  Grange  will  meet  with 
Machias  Grange  December  7-8.  Machias 
Grange  will  celebrate  the  25th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  its  organization.  State  Master 
Freestone  will  be  present  both  days  and 
install  officers.  Reports  of  the  National 
Session  at  Washington  will  be  had.  The 
question  of  “How  can  a  National  system 
of  marketing  be  brought  about  so  that 
the  product  of  an  hour’s  skilled  labor  on 
the  farm  may  be  exchanged  for  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  an  hour’s  labor  of  equal  skill  in 
shop  or  factory.’’  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  thoughts  will  be  on  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Eber  L.  Russell  of  Cattaraugus 
will  give  a  talk  on  “Organization  for  im¬ 
provement.”  Dialogues  and  musical 
numbers  with  an  address  by  the  State 
Master  Freestone  on  Saturday  will  fill 
busy  days. — M.M.S. 


Along  the  Southern  Tier 

Not  in  very  many  years  have  we  along 
the  Southern  Tier  had  as  long  a  dry 
spell  as  we  have  this  fall.  The  last  three 
months,  in  fact,  have  just  about  licked 
the  ground  as  dry  as  a  bone.  Streams 
are  low,  wells  giving  out  and  plowing 
difficult.  Some  have  done  very  little  plow¬ 
ing.  But  it  has  been  great  for  doing 
most  kinds  of  fall  work. 

And  we  have  had  not  one  but  several 
Indian  summers.  The  middle  of  Novem¬ 
ber  was  very  mild,  the  mercury  often 
reaching  seventy  and  more.  Folks  went 
round  in  their  shirtsleeves  and  sat  out 
on  their  porches.  It  certainly  was  great 
fall  weather. 

And  our  farmers  who  had  buildings 
that  needed  painting  have  had  ideal 
weather  for  such  work.  I  have  seen  more 
houses  and  barns  under  the  paintbrush 
lately  than  in  a  long  time.  And  it  doe.s 
me  good,  for  it  shows  that  our  folks  are 
not  only  able  financially  to  buy  the  neces¬ 
sary  paint,  but  they  feel  competent  to  put 
it  on,  usually  themselves.  With  the  fine 
prepared  paint  we  get  these  days,  and 
a  good  stout,  long  ladder  we  can  do  this 
work  in  fine  shape  and  save  some  money. 

Crops  for  the  most  part  are  well  taken 
care  of  now.  At  this  writing,  the  21st  of 
November,  little  save  now  and  then  a 
field  of  corn  or  some  cabbages  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  field.  We  do  not  hear  of 
many  big  yields  of  potatoes,  and  the  apple 
crop  has  been  much  curtailed  this  season. 
The  fact  is,  we  have  yet  to  learn  the 
value  of  spraying  more  generally  for 
these  two  crops.  The  men  who  were 
faithful  with  the  sprayers  are  the  men 
who  have  good  apples  and  potatoes  to 
sell.  Some  good  apples  have  been  brought 
in  from  northern  Pennsylvania  and  sold 
at  around  $1.50  a  bushel. 

Eggs  are  booming.  Those  who  have 
any  to  sell  can  get  60  cents  easily  enough, 
for  the  grocers  are  hungry  for  them. 

The  flow  of  milk  keeps  up  well  yet  but 
cows  are  practically  all  in  the  stable  for 
the  winter.  We  had  a  sharp  freeze  last 
night — down  to  22°  in  sheltered  places. — 
E.  L.  V. 


Tioga  County  Notes 

A  SEVERE  windstorm  came  on  the  af- 
ernoon  of  the  19th.  Rain  fell  in  tor¬ 
rents  for  a  very  brief  space  of  time,  but 
the  wind  was  terrific.  It  is  stated  that 
the  hurricane  lasted  only  20  minutes  but 
lots  of  damage  was  done.  Barns,  out¬ 
buildings  and  in  some  instances  parts  of 
houses  were  unroofed,  and  some  barns 
and  outbuildings  leveled  to  the  earth. 

Many  of  the  farmers  and  sportsmen  of 
this  county  spent  a  few  days  or  a  week 
in  the  Adirondacks  deer  hunting.  Very 
few  had  any  game  to  bring  home  and 
but  few  even  saw  any  but  does. 

A  few  farmers  are  trying  to  raise  and 
keep  sheep  but  dogs  do  such  tremendous 


onslaughts  on  the  flocks  that  sheep  keep¬ 
ing  is  a  burden.  Even  if  the  sheep  are 
not  killed  the  animals  that  are  molested 
and  chased  by  dogs  never  are  so  quiet 
again  but  are  restless  and  watchful  all 
the  while.  They  do  not  do  well.  (We 
know,  as  we  have  had  many  experiences 
with  dog-scared  flocks  of  sheep). 

Fall  work  is  nearing  completion.  Crops 
of  some  kinds  did  not  turn  out  as  well  as 
expected.  Potatoes  are  not  a  heavy  yield 
and  are  predisposed  to  decay  as  many 
tubers  are  afflicted  with  a  hard  rot  which 
is  almost  invisible  until  cut  into.  Prices 
vary,  some  few  farmers  are  delivering 
here  and  there,  a  few  in  a  place  at  75 
cents  to  $1.00  per  bushel.  But  is  has 
been  reported  that  an  Candor,  Bostwick 
was  only  paying  45  cents  at  the  car,  a 
ruinous  price  for  the  farmer. 

Chickens  are  selling  high — 45  cents  per 
pound,  dressed  and  capons  were  selling 
for  40  cents  a  pound  alive.  Eggs  are  sell¬ 
ing  from  48  to  65  cents  a  dozen,  according 
to  the  quality  and  where  sold  or  pur¬ 
chased,  also  the  size. 

The  Farm  and  Home  Bureau  and  the 
many  granges  of  the  county  are  doing 
splendid  work  and  we  all  wish  them  “good 
luck”  in  all  their  undertakings. — Mrs. 
Dana  Burchard. 


Pennsylvania  Farm  News 

Governor  fisher  has  given  re¬ 
newed  evidence  of  his  active  and  prac¬ 
tical  interest  in  agriculture  by  recom¬ 
mending  that  the  commonwealth  should 
erect  an  exhibition  building  of  sufficient 
size  to  accommodate  all  of  the  various 
departments  of  the  annual  farm  show 
held  in  Harrisburg.  For  several  years 
the  exhibits  filled  different  buildings,  sev¬ 
eral  being  widely  isolated  and  difficult 
of  access.  He  also  pledged  an  increased 
fund  for  the  State  College  improvements. 

Lancaster  County  growers  are  enthu¬ 
siastic  over  the  fact  that  the  season’s 
crop  is  not  only  large  but  of  exceptional¬ 
ly  good  quality.  Though  not  general, 
stripping  is  already  under  way  and  good 
color  and  texture  is  an  almost  general 
characteristic.  Reports  of  isolated  sales 
of  tobacco  at  18  cents  for  wrappers  and 
5  and  6  cents  for  fillers  are  encouraging. 
Several  instances  of  sales  at  20  and  25 
cents  per  pounds  are  recorded. 

Although  eastern  Pennsylvania  exper¬ 
ienced  a  phenomenally  warm  October  and 
with  an  abnormally  small  rainfall,  the 
wheat  fields  present  a  splendid  appear¬ 
ance  with  a  luxurious  green  color.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  the  comparative  high  value 
of  rye,  as  compared  with  wheat,  there 
appears  to  be  a  decreased  acreage  sown 
as  compared  with  the  preceding  year. 
The  large  crop  of  corn  was  harvested 
under  particularly  favorable  conditions 
and  is  especially  good  in  quality. 

A  recent  survey  of  the  turkey  supply 
of  Eastern  Pennsylvania  confirmed  early 
predictions  of  another  year  for  high 
prices.  In  eastern  Pennsylvania  the 
farmers  sold  live  turkeys  at  from  50 
cents  per  pound  for  common  to  75  cents 
per  pound  for  choice,  well  fed  stock.  The 
customary  “turkey  auctions”  were  not 
held,  as  a  result  of  a  scarcity. 

Potato  growers  of  eastern  Pennsylvania 
held  a  largely  attended  conference  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  present  situation  occasioned  by 
an  over-supply  in  nearby  markets.  Nu¬ 
merous  growers  reported  productions  of 
5000  bushels  and  upwards  and  without 
proper  and  necessary  storage  facilities. 
Sales  at  35  and  40  cents  per  bushel  in 
carload  lots  were  reported.  Better  prices 
are  expected  after  the  holiday  season. 

A  resume'  of  the  prices  received  at  re¬ 
cent  public  sales  of  farming  properties  in¬ 
dicate  a  tendency  towards  higher  values 
for  good  farms.  Dairying  and  poultry 
raising  served  to  prevent  actual  heavy 
financial  loss  for  farmers  in  certain  un¬ 
favorable  cereal  producing  sections. — 
Oliver  D.  Schock. 

♦  *  * 

County  Notes 

Crawford  County  — W®  have  been 
having  rain  for  two  days.  Today  it 
snowed  and  blew,  after  a  nice  warm  spell 
of  weather.  The  farm  work  is  well  up. 
An  unusual  amount  of  fall  plowing  has 
been  done.  Field  corn  was  a  fair  crop 
on  dry  land,  but  wheat  only  about  one 
half  a  crop  bringing  75  cents  to  $1.85  per 
hundred.  Oats  are  65  cents,  potatoes  75 
cents,  carlots  $1.00  to  $1.25  per  bushel, 
apples  $1.50  to  $2  per  bushel,  eggs  60 
cents  per  dozen,  butter  45  to  50  cents. 
The  rain  and  snow  is  making  dirt  roads 
bad.  Sales  are  quite  plentiful.  Things 
all  sell  well  but  hay  which  is  about  $5.00 
in  the  barn.  Folks  are  hauling  manure 
and  cutting  wood.  A  few  have  butchered. 
— J.  F.  S. 
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Save  Money  On 

Automobile  Insurance 

Thousands\have  saved  enough  on  their  insur¬ 
ance  to  pay  for  their  new  licenses  January  1st 


ON  the  first  of  the  New 
Year,  when  they  renew 
their  licenses,  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  New  York  State 
motorists  will  be  able  to 
pay  their  license  fees  with 
their  savings  on  their  au¬ 
tomobile  insurance  having 
bought  Public  Liability  and 
Property  Damage  Insur¬ 
ance  in  the 


MERCHANTS  MUTUAL 
CASUALTY  COMPANY 

Home  Office:  BuiTalo,  N»  Y» 


SECUiyiY 


If  you  do  not  know  our  agent  in  your  town,  write  our  home  office  for 

complete  information. 


il^B^^EGGS 


Th*t  H&teh  S 
Sure*  Life  Ci 


Beacon  Breeders  Mash  is  made  SPECIAL  for 
breeding  stock — producing  plenty  of  Eggs  of  excellent 
size  and  shell  texture,  high  fertility,  unusual  hatch- 
ability.  Builds  flesh — keeps  body  at  par.  More  and 
better  chicks.  “First  hatch  528  chicks.  Mortality  only 
8  chicks  at  10  weeks,”  writes  H.  Rawlins,  Vineland, 
N.  J.  Many  other  enthusiastic  comments. 

Contains  plenty  of  corn  Germ  meal,  Pecos  Valley 
(Irrigated)  Alfalfa  LEAF  Meal,  best  grade  Baker’s 
dried  milk,  complete  minerals  and  Protozyme,  choice 
ground  grains.  No  filler  or  weed  seeds  in  it.  A  trial 
will  convince. 


BEACON  MILLING  CO.,  Inc.,  CAYUGA,  N.  Y. 


|le^horn3~Reds^Rocks~^\^anclottes 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 


EXTRA 

S.  C.  R.  I. 

BARRED 

PRICES 

QUALITY 

REDS 

ROCKS 

for  100 

CHICKS 

20c 

22c 

or  More 

All  breeders  tested  or  New  England  Accredited.  100%  delivery 

guaranteed.  Circular. 

HALL  BROS., 

Poplar  Hill  Farm 

Box  59 

Wallingford,  Conn. 

U  I  /I  U  IP  VC  system  of 

dSdV  LnlLli j 

Leghorns  $(4.00  per  100;  Barred,  White  Rocks, 
Reds  $16.00  per  100;  White  Wyandottes  $17.00  per 
100;  Heavy  Broilers  $12.00  per  100;  Light  Broilers 
$10.00  per  100;  Pekin  Ducklings  $35.00  per  100.  Add 
25c  on  orders  for  less  than  100.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  De$k  H,  Nunda,  N.  Y. 
Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS— 

Pay  for  your  chicks  after  arrival.  Better  order  m 
Thousands  hatching  daily.  We  hatch  all  year  arou 
Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postage  prepaid.  Send 
price  list.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  335  M 
St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1603  or  (604. 


CippflAI  PAT  T  prices  for  breeding Turke.vs, 

Geese,  Ducks,  and  Guineas. 
W’rite  your  wants  and  for  mailing  list.  PIONEER 
STOCK  FARM,  TELFORD,  PA.  . 
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With  the  A,  A 

Poultry  Farmer 


Fall  Management 


There  are  a 
great  many  little 
things  in  .the  poultry  house 
should  receive  attention  at  this  time  of 
year.  It  is  a  time  when  the  farm 
work  is  not  so  heavy  but  what  the  hens 
can  have  a  little 
time,  and  the  time 
can  be  spent  to  very 
good  advantage. 

First  of  all  just  ask 
yourself  this  ques¬ 
tion;  What  kind  of  a 
hen  flock  do  I  want 
to  keep?  Are  you 
in  the  business  on  an 
egg  basis  or  are  you 
in  it  for  breeding  as 
well  ?  I  cannot 
stress  this  point  too 
much.  If  you  are 
in  it  for  eggs  do  not 
go  and  load  up  your  house  with  a 
whole  lot  of  old  hens.  Figures  show 
that  the  most  money  derived  from 
chickens  is  miade  from  birds  in  their 
pullet  year.  That  does  not  mean  that 
a  hen  does  not  make  any  money  for 
its  owner  simply  because  the  birds  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  a  year  old,  but  it  does  mean 
that  a  greater  profit  lies  in  the  flock 
that  has  the  greater  number  of  pul¬ 
lets  in  it. 

Know  the  Age  of  Your  Hens 

As  I  go  out  in  this  section  culling 
flocks  from  time  to  time,  the  most  dis¬ 
couraging  thing  I  hit  is  that  a  great 
many  farmers  do  not  know  the  age.  of 
their  birds.  From  a  culling  stand¬ 
point  it  makes  a  great  difference 
whether  a  bird  is  a  year  old  or  wheth¬ 
er  she  is  four,  and  from  the  return  in 
profits  it  should  concern  the  poultry- 
man  even  more. 

The  solution  is  so  easy.  Start  out 
in  the  fall  by  marking  your  birds  with 
leg  bands.  Spiral  bands  come  in  dif- 
erent  colors  and  are  inexpensive.  Pick 
a  color  for  each  year  and  put  two 
bands  on  each  bird,  one  on  each  leg. 
Sometimes  these  bands  come  off  and 
by  using  two  bands  you  still  have  an 
accurate  record.  Just  take  an  hour 
or  two  to  mark  the  pullets  this  year 
with  a  red  band,  next  year  use  a  blue, 
etc.,  and  I  feel  sure  that  you  will  find 
that  the  time  will  be  well  spent. 

Give  the  Old  Hens  a  Rest 


on  the  ground  and 
to  confine  a  bird  in 
a  house  without  it  may  result  in  se¬ 
rious  trouble.  Shell  and  grit  are  both 
necessary,  and  one  cannot  replace  the 
other. 


Feeding  Hens  That  Are 
Confined 

I  have  a  flock  of  yearling  and  two  year 
old  White  Leghorn  hens.  They  have  not 
laid  to  any  amount  since  June,  due  I 
think  to  yarding  them  in.  What  would 
you  think  best  to  feed  them.  Would  like 
to  use  my  own  grain  as  much  as  possible 
for  mash  and  scratch  feed.  Can  you  tell 
me  what  proportions  to  use  and  what  I 
will  have  to  buy  to  put  with  this  grain. 
I  have  barley  and  oats  mixed,  buck¬ 
wheat,  wheat  and  this  year’s  corn. — 
C.  R.  M. 

SEE  no  reason  why  you  cannot  make 
use  of  your  own  grain  to  a  very  great 
extent.  The  Cornell  ration  makes  use 
of  practically  all  the  grains  you  men¬ 
tion.  The  grain  ration  is:  500  lbs.  of 
cracked  corn,  200  lbs.  of  wheat,  200  lbs. 
of  barley,  and  100  lbs.  of  oats.  By 
looking  at  your  barley-oat  mixture  you 
can  guess  fairly  close  as  to  the  amount 
of  each  and  remedy  the  amount.  The 
corn  you  use  should  be  yellow,  and  well 
hardened  and  dried  before  you  start  to 
feed  it.  Buckwheat  is  not  a  very  de¬ 
sirable  feed,  especially  during  hot 
weather,  although  during  the  winter 
time  I  see"  no  reason  why  you  should 
not  substitute  same  for  corn,  although 
I  should  not  replace  more  than  one 
hundred  pounds  of  cracked  corn. 

The  mash  that  Cornell  recommends 
with  this  grain  ration  is:  100  pounds 
each  of  wheat  bran,  wheat  middlings, 
corn-meal,  ground  heavy  oats  or  barley, 
and  meat  scrap,  into  the  whole  of 
which  mix  three  pounds  of  salt.  Here 
again  I  do  not  see  why  you  cannot 
use  a  goodly  part  of  your  own  grain. 
— L.  H.  HisCOCK. 


Keeping  Drinking  Water 
From  Freezing 

“Can  you  give  us  some  suggestions  for 
keeping  the  drinking  water  from  freez¬ 
ing  in  the  henhouse? 


By  L.  H.  HISCOCK 

that 


L.  H.  Hiscock 


By  this  time  all  the  old  hens  have 
probably  completed  their  laying  year. 
These  birds  are  now  entitled  to  a  good 
rest.  If  you  keep  them  on  a  laying 
mash  they  are  not  receiving  the  best 
feed  for  recuperation.  Egg  mashes 
are  designed  primarily  to  make  birds 
produce  eggs,  and  the  chief  aim,  once 
your  birds  have  gone  into  a  moult, 
should  be  to  produce  feathers.  For 
mash  you  need  one  that  consists  half 
of  laying  mash  and  half  of  growing 
mash.  Give  the  birds  all  the  grain 
they  will  eat  morning  and  night,  and 
if  you  are  not  feeding  them  entirely 
on  cracked  corn  feed  them  a  grain  ra¬ 
tion  which  consists  at  least  fifty  per 
cent  of  this  ingredient.  To  take  the 
best  care  of  such  birds  separate  them 
from  your  pullet  flock. 

•i*  H* 

The  best  way  to  cause  trouble  in  a 
flock  of  hens  or  pullets  is  to  soften 
them  up  at  the  first  cold  snap.  Most 
of  the  houses  today  are  of  the  open 
front  type,  and  a  bird  must  get  har¬ 
dened  more  or  less  to  cold  weather.  If 
you  close  things  up  too  tightly  now 
what  extra  protection  have  you  got  to 
offer  when  the  mercury  drops  down  to 
Zero?  By  this  I  am  not  intimating 
that  your  hens  should  be  forced  to 
stand  every  conceivable  kind  of  tor¬ 
ture  until  winter  comes;  simply  use  dis¬ 
cretion,  and  above  all  avoid  overheat¬ 
ing  them  at  this  time  of  year. 

In  addition  to  good  feeding  every 
pen  should  have  a  grit  and  shell  hop¬ 
per  in  it.  A  hen  on  range  unques¬ 
tionably  picks  up  a  lot  of  this  material 
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There  are  several  ways  of  doing 
this.  Several  equipment  companies 
put  out  drinking  fountains  containing 
a  kerosene  oil  lamp.  There  is  also  an 
oil  heater  on  the  market  which  can  be 
used  for  building  a  home  made  foun¬ 
tain. 

Where  electric  current  is  available  a 
25  watt  light  can  be  used.  This  can 
be  put  directly  in  the  water  or  a  pail 
can  be  fixed  by  cutting  a  hole  in  the 
bottom  and  soldering  in  a  cylinder  such 
as  a  coffee  can.  The  light  is  then  fixed 
permanently  on  the  bottom  of  the  rack 
holding  the  water  pail  and  the  pail  is 
set  over  the  light. 

It  is  of  course  possible  to  give  the 
hens  plenty  of  water  without  heating 
it  by  keeping  it  lukewarm  and  chang¬ 
ing  it  often  enough.  Plenty  of  water 
is  necessary  for  best  results. 


Managing  Lights  for  Hens 
and  Pullets 

“In  what  different  way  should  lighfe 
be  used  on  hens  than  on  pullets?’’ 

ENS  need  a  vacation  for  moulting 
and  putting  on  weight  sometime  be¬ 
fore  cold  weather  while  the  lights  can 
be  left  on  the  pullets  all  winter.  The 
only  exception  to  this  is  where  culls* 
are  put  under  lights  with  the  idea  that 
they  will  be  sold  as  soon  as  they  stop 
producing. 
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smoke  a  Lucky  inste 


of  eating 


Reach  for 
a  Lucky 
instead  of 


a  siveeU 


sweets.” 


Lady  Grace 
Drummond  Hay, 

only  female  passenger 
on  the  Graf  Zeppelin. 


‘^Tfie  fact  that  <we  were  not  permitted  to  smoke  from 
the  time  the  Qraf  Zeppelin  left  Friedrichshafen  until 
we  landed  at  Lakehurst  only  increased  my  appetite 
for  a  LuckyStrike.  Oh,  how  good  that  first  one  tasted! 
Fm  really  keen  for  Lucky  Strike — the  toasted  flavor 
is  delightful.  I  smoke  a  Lucky  instead  of  eating 
siveets — that*s  what  many  men  have  been  doing  for 
years.  I  think  it  high  time  tVe  women  smoked  Luckies 
and  kept  our  figures  trim.** 

Lady  Grace  Drummond  Hay 


“It’s  toasted” 

No  Throat  Irritation -No  Cou^h* 


1928,  The  American  Tobacco  Co.,  Manufacturers 


Lady  Grace 
Drummond  Hay, 

first  woman  to  fly  the  Atlantic 
from  Europe  to  the 
United  States. 


The  modern  common  sense  way — reach  for  a  Lucky 
instead  of  a  sweet.  Everyone  is  doing  it — men  keep 
healthy  and  fit,  women  retain  a  trim  figure. 

Lucky  Strike,  the  finest  tobaccos,  skilfully  blended, 
then  toasted  to  develop  a  flavor  which  is  a  delightful 
alternative  for  that  craving  for  sweets. 


Toasting  frees  Lucky  Strike  from  impurities.  20,679 
doctors  recognize  this  when  they  say  Luckies  are  less 
irritating  than  other  cigarettes.  Athletes,  who  must 
keep  fit,  testify  that  Luckies  do  not  harm  their  wind 
nor  physical  condition.  That’s  why  Luckies  have 
always  been  the  favorite  of  those  men  who  want  to 
keep  in  tip-top  shape  and  realize  the«danger  of  over¬ 
weight. 

A  reasonable  proportion  of  sugar  in  the  diet  is  rec¬ 
ommended,  but  the  authorities  are  overwhelming 
that  too  many  fattening  sweets  are  harmful  and  that 
too  many  such  are  eaten  by  the  American  people. 
So,  for  moderation’s  sake  we  say:— 

“REACH  FOR  A  LUCKY 
INSTEAD  OF  A  SWEET.” 


Coast  to  coast  radio  hook-up 
every  Saturday  night  through 
the  National  Broadcasting 
Company’s  network.  The  Lucky 
Strike  Dance  Orchestra  in  “The 
Tunes  that  made  Broadway, 
Broadway.” 
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Did  we  put 
too  low  a 
value  on 
your  feet  ? 

Back  in  October  we  talked  about  your  $11,000  feet— we  got  that 
figure  by  averaging  the  value  set  by  standard  accident  insur¬ 
ance  policies. 

Now  a  lawyer  writes  to  say  that  a  client  has  just  been  awarded 
$30,000  for  a  permanently  injured  ankle.  Well,  perhaps  we  were 
too  low.  We  realize  that  your  feet  are  priceless.  That  is  why 
we  go  to  such  lengths  to  give  you  the  best  possible  footwear. 

We  say  confidently  that  for  long  months  of  solid  comfort  the 
new  “U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  boots  and  overshoes  are  unrivaled. 
We  know  the  quality  of  rubber  and  workmanship  that  goes  into 
Blue  Ribbon  footwear.  We  offer  it  to  you  only  after  it  has 
passed  12  tests  to  prove  it  will  outwear  other  footwear  under 
similar  conditions  of  service. 

United  States  Rubber  Company 


“U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Boots 

Red  or  black  uppers.  Gray  soles.  Three  lengths — knee, 
medium,  hip.  Any  judge  of  footwear  can  recognize  the  super¬ 
quality  the  instant  he  sees  and  handles  these  boots.  4  to  11 
layers  of  reinforcements  wherever  wear  is  heaviest. 

“U.  Sr  Blue  Ribbon  Walrus 

(all-rubber  arctic) 

Red  upper.  Gray  sole.  Four  or  five  buckles.  The  most  use¬ 
ful  shoe  on  the  farm.  Slips  right  over  your  leather  shoes. 
Kicks  off  in  a  jiffy.  Washes  clean  like  a  boot.  Built  to 
give  you  longer  wear. 


“U.  S.”  Galosh 

You’ll  be  glad  to  wear  this  sturdy,  good- 
looking  arctic  anywhere.  It  has  a  long- 
wearing  gray  or  red  sole  and  the  finest 
quality  cashmerette  upper.  Fleece  lining 
for  extra  warmth.  4-  and  5-buckle  heights. 


Make  this  test 
yourself 

Twist  a  “U.  S.”  Blue 
Ribbon  boot.  Then 
watch  it  snap  back  like 
a  rubber  band.  A  strip 
cut  from  the  upper  will 
stretch  more  than  five 
times  its  own  length  I 


Will  your  boots  stand  this  } 

Think  of  the  punishment  your  boots  must  take — scuffing 
over  concrete  feeding  floors,  scraping  through  ice  and  mud  I 
In  the  Blue  Ribbon  laboratories  a  machine  presses  rubber 
against  swiftly  revolving  emery.  The  rubber  in  some  foot¬ 
wear  chafes  away  at  the  rate  of  4/5"  per  hour.  The  standard 
for  “U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Rubber  is  1/5"  per  hour. 

FREE  BOOK!  The  Care  of  Farmers*  Feet 

This  free  book,  by  Dr.  Joseph  Lelyveld, 
Executive  Director  of  National  Association 
for  Foot  Health,  tells  about  bunions,  corns, 
ingrown  nails,  chilblains,  callouses,  fallen 
arches,  etc.  AddressUnitedStatesRubberCom- 
pany.  Room  112, 1790  Broadway,  New  York. 


The  Care 
Farmerireet 


Gaytees  is  the  trade- 
marked  name  of  the  new 
tailored  overshoes  made 
only  by  the  United  States 
Rubber  Company.  New 
styles,  new  patterns,  new 
fabrics* 


us:  BLUE  RIBBON 
heavy  footwear 


•  American  Agriculturist,  December  8,  1928 

Columbia’s  Christmas  Tree 

A  Christmas  Play  for  the  Schoolroom 

No  special  scenery  is  necessary,  and  ests!  Now  I  need  ornaments  for  my 
a  curtain  may  be  omitted.  The  tree,  and  I  know  that  this  wonderful 
platform  however  may  be  banked  with  land  has  treasure  mines. 


greens.  Have  in  readiness  a  Christ¬ 
mas  tree  of  medium  size,  one  which  can 
easily  be  carried  by  two  boys,  and 
which  should  be  in  a  tree  holder,  so 
that  it  will  stand  securely  when  set 
upright. 

Costumes  are  very  easily  provided. 
Columbia  wears  a  flowing  white  gown, 
white  stockings  and  slippers.  She 
wears  a  red,  white  and  blue  hairband, 
and  tricolor  sash  extending  diagonally 
across  shoulders.  She  carries  a  bou¬ 
quet  of  evergreens  and  holly. 

Gold  and  Silver — Groups  of  girls  in 
white.  “Golds”  wear  gilt  gowns,  gilt 
sashes,  and  carry  gilt  tree  ornaments, 
“Silvers”  have  silver  crowns,  silver 
sashes,  and  carry  silver  tinsel  orna¬ 
ments. 

Apples — Girls  or  boys  wearing  capes 
of  apple  green  cambric  and  pink  or 
red  caps  (or  rose  capes  and  caps). 

Oranges — Girls  or  boys  in  orange 
capes  and  orange  caps. 

Evergreens — Boys  with  green  capes 
and  green  caps. 

Holly — Girls  with  green  capes  and 
red  caps. 

Vegetables — Boys  and  girls  who  car¬ 
ry  vegetables  which  may  be  fresh  or 
canned.  “Potatoes,”  brown  capes  and 
caps;  “Tomatoes,”  similar  costume,  but 
tomato  red,  and  in  like  manner,  “Corn,” 
and  “Beans”. 

Grain — Boys  wearing  bright  yellow 
capes  and  caps,  may  carry  cereals 
wrapped  in  yellow. 

It  will  be  found  that  capes  are  a 
very  easy  form  of  costume  to  make, 
and  good  colors  are  found  in  inexpen¬ 
sive  cambric. 

A  pianist  (or  phonograph)  may  play 
any  gay  Christmas  carol  as  an  intro¬ 
duction. 

Enter  Columbia,  bows  to  audience. 

Columbia'. 

“O,  I  am  Miss  Columbia,  as  you  can 
plainly  see. 

And  now  that  Christmas  time  is  here, 
I’d  like  to  have  a  tree. 

So  I  will  need  my  helpers,  and  they’ll 
come  with  merry  cheer. 

To  make  us  gay  and  happy  on  the  best 
day  of  the  year!” 

Columbia  (raising  her  voice)  :  “Come 
forests,  for  I  need  a  tree  and  ever¬ 
greens,  and  holly!” 

Enter  boys  with  tree  and  evergreens, 
and  girls  with  holly  wreaths.  Sing 
to  tune  Tipperary. 

“O,  we  come  here,  from  wintry  wood¬ 
land, 

Where  the  snow  lies  so  white, 

V/here  the  frost  shines  on  leafless 
branches,  « 

With  its  jewels  so  bright. 

For  your  forests  are  always  ready 
Your  helpers  aye  are  we. 

So  we  wish  you  all  a  merry  Christ¬ 
mas, 

And  we  bring  you  a  tree!” 

All  bow,  and  boys  place  tree  in  po¬ 
sition,  and  hang  evergreen  garlands. 

Girls  sing  to  same  tune: 

“O,  we  bring  you  the  scarlet  holly, 
With  its  cheerful  gay  glow. 

Though  the  flowers  all  have  left  the 
gardens 

Holly  fears  not  the  snow! 

Overhead  are  the  skies  of  winter, 
Earth  is  snow  clad  beneath, 

O,  we  wish  you  all  a  merry  Christmas 
And  we  bring  you  a  wreath!” 

Girls  hold  up  wreaths  and  then  be¬ 
gin  to  decorate  with  them. 

Columbia  (heartily) :  O,  thank  you 
all  so  much,  for  the  tree,  and  the  love¬ 
ly  evergneens  and  the  beautiful  hol¬ 
ly.  I  am  indeed  proud  of  my  for- 
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Enter  Gold  and  Silver. 

All:  We  greet  you,  Columbia,  we  are 
Gold  and  Silver. 

Gold  and  Silver  sing  to  tune  Dixie  as 
they  hang  ornaments  on  tree 

“From  deep  dark  mine  we  come  to 
greet  you. 

At  this  Christmas  tide  to  greet  you 
Yellow  gold,  you  behold. 

For  the  tree,  Christmas  tree! 

There’s  silver,  too,  that  sparkles  bright¬ 
ly. 

On  the  boughs  ’twill  hang  so  lightly. 
Silver  gay,  comes  today 
For  the  tree,  Christmas  tree! 

Chorus : 

“Then  we’ll  trim  the  tree  so  gayly. 
Your  tree,  your  tree! 

The  silver  and  the  gold,  so  bright 
On  dark  green  boughs  will  glow  with 
light. 

Your  tree,  your  tree. 

For  Christmas,  merry  Christmas! 

Your  tree,  your  tree,  for  Christmas, 
merry  Christmas!” 

At  conclusion  of  song,  group  at  rear 
of  platform. 

Columbia:  “I  am  thankful  for  the 
silver  and  gold  of  my  great  land.  Now 
I  have  all  over  the  country  beautiful 
orchards  and  groves.  I  am  sure  that 
they  will  help  me  trim  my  tree.  Yes, 
here  come  the  Apples!  Enter  Apples 
and  sing  to  tune  Marching  Through 
Georgia.  As  they  sing  they  hang  ap¬ 
ples  on  tree. 

“Coming  from  the  orchards  at  Colum¬ 
bia’s  cheery  call. 

Here  are  rosy  apples  that  will  surely 
please  you  all. 

Ripe  and  round  and  ready  they  were 
picked  in  early  fall. 

Wish  you  all  a  'merry  Christmas!” 
Chorus : 

“We  come,  we  come  from  orchards  far 
and  near. 

We  come,  we  come,  to  wish  you  hap¬ 
py  cheer. 

Bring  a  merry  greeting,  ’tis  the  best 
day  of  the  year. 

Hail,  all  hail  merry  Christmas!” 

Apples  group  at  rear  of  platform  as 
Oranges  enter. 

Columbia:  “And  here  are  Oranges.” 
They  decorate  tree  with  oranges  and 
sing  to  same  tune: 

“From  the  groves  we  march  along  this 
happy  Christmas  day. 

With  the  golden  oranges,  we  hasten,  on 
our  way. 

On  Columbia’s  Christmas  tree  they’ll 
hang  so  bright  and  gay. 

Wish  you  all  a  merry  Christmas!” 
Chorus: 

We  come,  we  come  from  groves  neath 
skies  of  blue. 

We  come,  we  come  with  Christmas  joy 
so  true, 

Bring  a  merry  greeting  glad  to  every 
one  of  you. 

Hail,  all  hail,  merry  Christmas!” 

Columbia:  “Thank  you  so  much,  or¬ 
anges  and  apples!  You  ornament  my 
tree  beautifully,  and  beside  that  will 
make  very  welcome  gifts!  Now  I 
am  thinking  of  my  great  grain  fields 
and  prairies,  and  I  must  ask  their 
help,  for  I  want  my  tree  surrounded 
with  Christmas  gifts  that  will  help 
others.  So  let  the  grain  fields  please 
come  with  our  cereals.  Enter  Grain 
and  sing  to  tune  Dixie,  as  they  arrange 
packages  of  cereal  around  tree. 

“We  come  from  fields,  we  come  from 
prairie 

Where  the  world  is  wide  and  airy. 
With  our  gifts,  useful  gifts. 

For  the  tree,  Christmas  tree! 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Pag.6)  ‘  T 
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Christmas !  And  Only  Eight  Dollars ! 

Lack  of  Money  Need  Not  Destroy  the  Pleasure  of  Giving 


I 


SICKNESS!  Operation!  Doctor 
Bills!  Poor  Crops!  Floods!  And 
chickens  refused  to  lay  as  soon  as  the 
i  price  of  eggs  went  up!  These  and 
Bxauy  other  disasters  caused  me  to  for¬ 
get  my  good  resolutions  made  Jan.  1, 
1928,  that  I  would  get  my  Christmas 
gifts  ready  early  this  year.  My  list 
November  1st  numbered  twenty-five  of 
my  nearest  relatives  and  friends,  and 
my  bank  account  was  only  eight  dol¬ 
lars.  But  I  climbed  into  the  lumber 
wagon  that  day  and  will  tell  you  what 
I  purchased.  Twenty-four  yards  of 
cretonne  costing  me  32.40  was  the  big 
purchase.  From  this  I  have  planned 
and  made  part  of  the  following  gifts. 
An  old  quilt  has  been  recovered,  and 
will  be  greatly  appreciated  by  Mother 
dear. 

Every  chicken  that  has  been  dressed 
this  summer  has  added  to  my  gifts,  as 
all.  feathers  were  saved,  washed,  dried, 
and  placed  in  some  old  feather  ticking, 
making  it  double  so  they  hold  the 
feathers  nicely.  One  cushion  was  made 
triangular  shape,  and  will  be  given  to 
the  brother  who  is  in  college.  An¬ 
other  square  one  is  for  Daddy’s  big  of¬ 
fice  chair.  Grandfather’s  chair  will 
h^ve  a  new  cushion  for  seat,  a  head 
test,  and  new  cretonne  covers  on  the 
ai'm  rests.  Some  scraps  of  muslin  had 
b'een  left  over  from  the  spring  sewing, 
and  with  these  scraps  I  combined  some 
more  cretonne,  and  made  a  dainty  lit¬ 
tle  apron  for  Grandmother — she  loves 
her  five  o’clock  tea. 

Tiny  bed  quilts  for  the  doll  beds,  were 
made  for  two  little  nieces.  Six  books 
were  made  of  flour  sacks  with  just  a 
little  starch  in  the  sacks,  pictures  were 
cut  from  magazines,  and  these  will  go 
to  the  hospital  for  use  with  the  lit¬ 
he  sick  patients. 

For  two  nephews  I  purchased  tie 
holders,  two  for  a  quarter.  Two  oth¬ 
er  nephews  will  be  happy  with  their 
games,  each  game  costing  twenty-five 
cents.  “The  man  in  the  case”  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  kodak  book — price  one  dollar, 
wherein  I  will  paste  several  pictures  we 
have  taken  the  past  year. 

Only  two  special  girl  friends  will  be 


For  the  Chic  Felt  Hat 


Hat  pattern  2625  is  easily  made  up  even 
hi-  the  beginner.  In  this  way,  she  can 
have  several  hats  to  match  different  coats 
dresses.  Felt,  velvet  or  metal  cloth 
Way  be  used  for  hats.  Pattern  cuts 
h  one  size  only,  22  inch  head  size.  Price 
13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  correct  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although 
foin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c  for 
one  of  the  Fashion  Catalogs  and  send 
io  Pattern  Department,  American 

4yenue,_New 


remembered  this  Christmas,  and  I 
hope  they  will  not  realize  that  the  pret¬ 
ty  aprons  are  made  from  the  chicken 
feed  sacks — but  they  are.  Twenty 
cents  went  for  embroidery  floss  for 
working  the  aprons. 

For  baby  sister,  I  will  make  a  tiny 
cushion  for  her  high  chair — I  just  know 
she  gets  so  tired  sitting  on  that  hard 
bottomed  chair.  And  I  hope  my  sis¬ 
ter  twelve  years  of  age  will  be  taught 
a  lesson  in  neatness  when  she  finds 


Charming  for  Full  Figures 


Pattern  2621  has  a  charming  simplicity 
of  design  which  is  slenderizing  to  full 
figures.  The  jabot  revers  aid  in  soften¬ 
ing  the  lines  around  the  face.  The  pleat¬ 
ed  skirt  is  comfortable  for  ivalking. 
Tweed  silk,  canton  faille  or  wool  jersey 
would  be  well  suited  to  such  design  treat¬ 
ment.  The  pattern  cuts  in  sizes  36,  38, 
40,  42,  44  and  46  inches  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  3%  yards  of  40-incA  ma¬ 
terial  with  1%  yards  of  braid.  Price  13c. 


that  I  have  made  her  a  pretty  laundry 
bag  and  slioe  bag  or  pocket  to  hang 
on  her  closet  door. 

My  gifts  are  all  purchased,  true, 
most  are  cut  from  the  same  pattern, 
but  they  are  what  I  can  afford  this 
year,  and  I  think  they  will  be  appre¬ 
ciated.  And  I  still  have  a  dollar  and 
ten  cents  left. — M.  F.  M. 


Columbia’s  Christmas  Tree 

( Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
For  we  are  Christmas  givers,  O  yes,  O 
yes, 

We  give  to  you  with  heart  so  true, 
And  always  try  our  best  to  do. 

And  always  try  our  best  to  do. 

We  come,  we  come,  to  wish  you  merry 
Christmas ! 

We  come,  we  come,  to  wish  you  merry 
Christmas ! 

Columbia:  “Thank  you  so  much, 
Grainfields:  I  was  sure  I  could  count 

on  you.  Now  I  will  ask  the  vegetables 
to  corqe,  for  a  tree  would  not  be  com¬ 
plete  without  gifts  to  help  others  at 
this  Christmastide.  So  here  come  the 
Vegetables!” 

Potato:  “I  am  Potato!  Merry  Christ¬ 
mas!”  In  the  same  way  other  veg¬ 
etables  introduce  themselves. 

Then  as  they  place  the  vegetables 


which  they  have  brought  around  the 
base  of  the  tree,  all  sing  to  tune 
Marching  Through  Georgia. 

“From  the  fertile  farmlands  we  have 
come  with  greetings  gay. 
Vegetables  we  bring  you  for  the  joy¬ 
ous  Christmas  day. 

Merry,  merry  Christmas  all,  we  joy¬ 
ously  would  say. 

Hail,  all  hail  we  are  singing! 

Chorus: 

We  come,  we  come,  though  humble  we 
may  be. 

We  come,  we  come,  and  gather  round 
the  tree. 

From  Columbia’s  farmlands  now  her 
Christmas  gifts  you  see. 

Hail,  all  hail,  we  are  singing!” 

Columbia:  “And  now  we  have  a  love¬ 
ly  American  Christmas  tree,  and  I  am 
thankful  to  my  forests  for  the  ever¬ 
greens  and  holly  and  the  tree  itself.  I 
am  thankful  to  the  mines,  the  grain- 
fields,  orchards,  groves,  prairies,  and 
farms.  A  merry,  merry  Christmas 
all!” 

All  sing  as  finale  to  tune  John 
Brown’s  Body. 

“We’ll  gather  round  about  the  tree  with 
happy  hearts  and  gay. 

And  sing  our  merry  carols  clear,  be¬ 
cause  it’s  Christmas  day, 
Columbia’s  Christmas  givers  come 
from  near  and  far  away 
As  we  go  marching  on!” 

Chorus: 

Merry  carols  we  are  singing, 
Christmas  tokens  we  are  bringing 
Christmas  bells  are  gayly  ringing, 
As  we  go  marching  on!” 

— Elsie  Duncan  Yale. 


Making  the  old  front  porch 
look  younger 

. . .  Go  over  the  paint  with  rich 
Pels -Naptha  suds  and  see  it  lose 
that  "grimy”  look!  That’s  because 
Fels-Naptha  Soap  brings  extra  help 
that  makes  dirt  let  go!  The  extra 
help  of  two  cleaners  instead  of  one. 
Unusually  good  soap  and  plenty 
of  dirt-loosening  naptha,  combined 
in  one  golden  bar.  And,  working 
together,  whether  in  family  wash 
or  general  cleaning,  they  give  the 
extra  help  that  makes  women  say: 

Nothing  can  take  the  place  oj 

FELSr  NAPTHA. 

BUY  IT  BY  THE  CARTON  OF  TEN  BARS 


Fire  and 
Lightning  Proof 


Tft/  lfife"r!il 


ARMCO  INGOT  IRON  gr.?  - 

It  does  not  pay  to  buy  cheap  painted  steel  roofing 
^en  you  can  get  a  guaranteed  pore  iron  roofing 
that  lasts  five  to  ten  times  longer  than  the  ordinary 
steel  roof.  Armco  Ingot  Iron  Roofing  is  your  most 
economical  buy.  It  will  pay  you  to  send  for 
ourtree  tllastrated  catalog.  Write  today. 
American  iron  Roofing  Co.,  Sta.  44  Middletown,  0 
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To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads,  say 

/  saw  your  ad  in 

American  Agriculturist*’ 


Christmas 

for 

the  year 


Nc 


lOTHING  could  better  express 
the  spirit  of  Christmas  than  a  gift 
that  brings  comfort,  convenience  and 
happiness  every  day  of  the  year  to 
every  member  of  the  family.  A  Car- 
bide  Gas  plant  on  your  farm  will 
bring  more  than  this  to  you  for  years  to  come. 

Picture  in  your  home  the  beauty  and  comfort  of  a  modern  Carbide  Gas 
floor  or  table  lamp.  And  for  cooking  or  ironing  too,  think  of  the  con¬ 
venience  of  instant  Carbide  Gas  service. 

Carbide  Gas  in  the  barn  makes  milking,  feeding  and  other  chores  after  dark  much  easier. 
It  enables  you  to  spend  every  hour  of  daylight  with  your  crops.  The  hours  required 
for  barn  work  can  be  cut  as  much  as  1/3  by  the  installation  of  Carbide  Gas. 


Carbide  Gas  light  is  safe — you  need  no  techni¬ 
cal  knowledge  to  operate  the  plant.  It  is  automatic  in 
action  and  requires  attention  only  a  few  times  a  year. 

No  Christmas  gift  will  bring  as  much  to  you  and 
every  member  of  your  family  for  years  to  come  as 
Carbide  Gas.  The  cost,  installed  and  working,  is  sur¬ 
prisingly  low. 

Write  us  today  if  you  want  to  greet  your  family  and 
friends  at  Christmas  with  the  comforts  of  Carbide 
Gas  light. 

Carbide  Lighting  and  Equipment  Association 

176  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 
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The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come  John  Fox  Jr. 


Daws  came  next.  When  he  reached 
the  fence  upon  the  hill-side  he  could  see 
the  sheep  lying  still  on  the  ground.  As 
he  was  climbing  over,  the  Turner  dog 
jumped  the  fence  and  Daws  saw  blood 
on  his  muzzle. 

“How  close  was  you  to  him?”  asked 
the  Squire. 

“  ’Bout  twenty  feet,”  said  Daws. 

“Humph!”  said  old  Joel. 

“Whar  was  Whizzer?”  Again  the 
old  Squire  glared  down  at  Chad. 

“Don’t  you  axe  that  question  again, 
boy.  Didn’t  I  tell  you  hit  was  irrele¬ 
vant?” 

“What’s  irrelevant?”  the  boy  asked, 
bluntly. 

The  Squire  hesitated.  “Why — why, 
hit  ain’t  got  nothin’  to  do  with  the 
case.” 

“Hit  ain’t?”  shouted  Chad. 

“Joel,”  said  the  Squire,  testily,  “ef 
you  don’t  keep  that  boy  still  I’ll  fine 
him  fer  contempt  o’  court.” 

Joel  laughed,  but  he  put  his  heavy 
hand  on  the  boy’s  shoulder.  Little 
Tad  Dillon  and  Nance  and  the  Dillon 
mother  had  all  seen  Jack  running  down 
the  road.  There  was  no  doubt  but  that 
it  was  the  Turner  dog.  And  with  this 
clear  case  against  poor  Jack,  the  Dil¬ 
lons  rested.  And  what  else  could  the 
Turners  do  but  establish  Jack’s  char¬ 
acter  and  put  in  a  plea  of  mercy — a 
useless  plea,  old  Joel  knew — for  a  first 
offense?  Jack  was  the  best  dog  old 
Joel  had  ever  known,  and  the  old  man 
told  wonderful  tales  of  the  dog’s  intel¬ 
ligence  and  kindness  and  how  one  night 
Jack  had  guarded  a  stray  lamb  that 
had  broken  its  leg — until  daybreak — 
and  he  had  been  led  to  the  dog  and  the 
sheep  by  Jack’s  barking  for  help.  The 
Turner  boys  confirmed  this  story, 
though  it  was  received  with  incredulity. 

How  could  a  dog  that  would  guard 
one  lone  helpless  lamb  all  night  long 
take  the  life  of  another? 

There  was  no  witness  that  had  aught 
but  kind  words  to  say  of  the  dog  or 
aught  but  wonder  that  he  should  have 
done  this  thing — even  back  to  the  cat¬ 
tle-dealer  who  had  given  him  to  Chad. 
For  at  that  time  the  dealer  said — so 
testified  Chad,  no  objection  being  rais¬ 
ed  to  hearsay  evidence — that  Jack  was 
the  best  dog  he  ever  knew.  That  was 
all  the  Turners  or  anybody  could  do  or 
say,  and  the  old  Squire  was  about  to 
turn  the  case  over  to  the  jury  when 
Chad  rose: 

“Squire,”  he  said  and  his  voice  trem¬ 
bled,  “Jack’s  my  dog.  I  lived  with 
him  night  an’  day  for  ’bout  three  years 
an’  I  want  to  axe  some  questions.” 

He  turned  to  Daws: 

“I  want  to  axe  you  ef  thar  was  any 
blood  around  that  sheep.” 

“Thar  was  a  great  big  pool  o’  blood,” 
said  Daws,  indignantly.  Chad  looked 
at  the  Squire. 

“Well,  a  sheep-killin’  dog  don’t  leave 
no  great  big  pool  o’  blood.  Squire,  with 
the  fust  one  he  kills!  He  sucks  it!” 
Several  men  nodded  their  heads. 

“Squire!  The  fust  time  I  come  over 
these  mountains,  the  fust  people  I  seed 
was  these  Dillons — an’  Whizzer.  They 
sicked  Whizzer  on  Jack  hyeh  and  Jack 
whooped  him.”  Then  Tad  jumped  me 
and  I  whooped  him.”  (The  Turner  boys 
wei'e  nodding  confirmation.)  “Sence 
that  time  they’ve  hated  Jack  an’ 
they’ve  hated  me  and  they  hate  the 
Turners  partly  fer  takin’  keer  o’  me. 
Now  you  said  somethin’  I  axed  just 
now  was  irrevelant,  but  I  tell  you, 
Squire,  I  know  a  sheep-killin’  dawg, 
and  jes’  as  I  know  Jack  ain’t,  I  know 
the  Dillon  dawg  naturely  is,  and  I  tell 
you,  if  the  Dillon’s  dawg  killed  that 
sheep  and  they  could  put  it  on  Jack — 
they'd  do  it.  They’d  do  it— Squire, 
an’  I  tell  you,  —  ortern’t  —  to  let  — 
that— sheriff— thar— shoot  my  —  dog— 
until  the  Dillons  answers  what  I  axed 
— ”  the  boy’s  passionate  cry  rang 
agaist  the  green  walls  and  out  the 


opening  and  across  the  river — 

“Whar’s  Whizzer?” 

The  boy  startled  the  crowd  and  the 
old  Squire  himself,  who  turned  quickly 
to  the  Dillons. 

“Well,  whar  is  Whizzer?” 

Nobody  answered. 

“He  ain’t  been  seen.  Squire,  sence 
the  evenin’  afore  the  night  o’  the  kil¬ 
lin’!”  Chad’s  statement  seemed  to  be 
true.  Not  a  voice  contradicted. 

“An’  I  want  to  know  if  Daws  seed 
signs  o’killin’  on  Jack’s  head  when  he 
jumped  the  fence,  why  them  same 
signs  didn’t  show  when  he  got  home.” 

Poor  Chad!  Here  old  Tad  Dillon 
raised  his  hand. 

“Axe  the  Turners,  Squire,”  he  said, 
and  as  the  school-master  on  the  out¬ 


was,  watching  the  crowd  come  on. 
Dawes  was  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and 
she  saw  him  make  a  gesture  toward 
her,  and  then  the  Sheriff  came  on  with 
Jack — over  the  fence,  past  her,  the 
Sheriff  saying,  kindly,  “Howdy,  Melis¬ 
sa.  I  shorely  am  sorry  to  have  to 
kill  Jack,”  and  on  to  the  dead  sheep, 
which  lay  fifty  yards  beyond.  If  the 
Sheriff  expected  Jack  to  drop  head  and 
tail  and  look  mean  he  was  greatly  mis¬ 
taken.  Jack  neither  hung  back  nor 
sniffed  at  the  carcass.  Instead  he  put 
one  fore  foot  on  it  and  with  the  other 
bent  in  the  air,  looked  without  shame 
into  the  Sheriff’s  eyes — as  much  as  to 
say: 

“Yes,  this  is  a  wicked  and  shameful 
thing,  but  what  have  I  got  to  do  with 


The  Story  Thus  Far 

CHAD  plans  to  leave  “Lonesome”  with  his  dog,  “Jack.”  His  foster 
parents  are  both  dead  from  the  plague  and  plans  have  been  laid  to 
bind  Chad  out  to  a  hard  fisted  neighbor.  After  the  funeral,  Chad  col¬ 
lects  a  rifle,  some  powder,  and  shot  and  a  haversack  and  with  “Jack” 
by  his  side,  starts  out  for  unknown  parts.  He  meets  the  sons  of  Joel 
Turner  from  over  the  mountain  who  take  him  home.  Chad’s  cleverness 
at  school  gains  the  admiration  of  Caleb  Hazel,  the  schoolmaster.  They 
become  close  friends.  Hazel  tells  Chad  of  the  “Bluegrass  Country” 
beyond  the  hills.  Logging  operations  take  Chad  to  a  distant  city  where 
he  gets  lost  and  starts  home  on  foot.  He  is  picked  up  by  Major  Calvin 
Buford.  It  appears  that  Chad  is  also  a  Buford  and  is  believed  to  be  a 
kinsman  of  his  new  found  friend,  who  takes  him  to  his  home  in  Lexing¬ 
ton  in  the  heart  of  the  “Bluegrass.”  Chad  accepts  the  Major’s  offer 
of  a  home  and  an  education.  He  suffers  humiliation  at  the  hands  of 
the  neighbors  and  walks  back  to  “Kingdom  Come.”  He  finds  his  dog 
Jack  accused  of  killing  the  neighbor’s  sheep.  Jack’s  trial  is  in  progress. 


skirts  shrank,  as  though  he  meant  to 
leave  the  crowd,  the  old  man’s  quick 
eye  caught  the  movement  and  he  add¬ 
ed: 

“Axe  the  school-teacher!” 

Every  eye  turned  with  the  Squire’s 
to  the  master,  whose  face  was  strange¬ 
ly  serious  straightway. 

“Did  you  see  any  signs  on  the  dawg 
when  he  got  home?”  The  gaunt  man 
hesitated  with  one  swift  glance  at  the 
boy  who  almost  paled  in  answer. 

“Why,”  said  the  school-master,  and 
again  he  hesitated,  but  old  Joel,  in  a 
voice  that  was  without  hope,  encour¬ 
aged  him: 

“Go  on!” 

“What  wus  they?” 

“Jack  had  blood  on  his  muzzle,  and 
a  little  strand  o’  wool  behind  one  ear.” 

There  was  no  hope  against  that  tes¬ 
timony.  Melissa  broke  away  from  her 
mother  and  ran  out  to  the  road — 
weeping.  Chad  dropped  with  a  sob 
to  his  bench  and  put  his  arms  around 
the  dog :  then  he  rose .  up  and  walked 
out  the  opening  while  Jack  leaped 
against  his  leash  to  follow.  The 
schoolmaster  put  out  his  hand  to  stop 
him,  but  the  boy  struck  it  aside  with¬ 
out  looking  up  and  went  on:  he  could 
not  stay  to  see  Jack  condemned.  He 
knew  what  the  verdict  would  be,  and 
in  twenty  minutes  the  jury  gave  it, 
without  leaving  their  seats. 

“Guilty!” 

The  Sheriff  came  forward.  He  knew 
Jack  and  Jack  knew  him,  and  wagged 
his  tail  and  whim.pered  up  at  him  when 
he  took  the  leash. 

“Well,  by - ,  this  is  a  job  I  don’t 

like,  an’  I’m  damned  ef  Tm  agoin’  to 
shoot  this  dawg  afore  he  knows  what 
I’m  shootin'  him  fer.  I’  going’  to  show 
him  that  sheep  fust.  Whar’s  that 
sheep.  Daws?” 

Daws  led  the  way  down  the  road, 
over  the  fence,  across  the  meadow,  and 
up  the  hill-side  where  lay  the  slain 
sheep.  Chad  and  Melissa  saw  them 
reining — the  whole  crowd — before  they 
themselves  were  seen.  For  a  minute 
the  boy  watched  them.  They  were 
going  to  kill  Jack  where  the  Dillons 
said  he  had  killed  the  sheep,  and  the 
boy  jumped  to  his  feet  and  ran  up  the 
hill  a  little  way  and  disappeared  in  the 
bushes,  that  he  might  not  hear  Jack’s 
death-shot,  while  Melissa  sat  where  she 


it?  Why  are  you  bringing  me  here?” 

The  Sheriff  came  back  greatly  puz¬ 
zled  and  shaking  his  head.  Passing 
Melissa,  he  stopped  to  let  the  unhappy 
little  girl  give  Jack  a  last  pat,  and  it 
was  there  that  Jack  suddenly  caught 
scent  of  Chad’s  tracks.  With  one 
maghty  bound  the  dog  snatched  the  raw- 
hide  string  from  the  careless  Sheriff’s 
hand,  and  in  a  moment,  with  his  nose 
to  the  ground,  was  speeding  up  to¬ 
ward  the  woods.  With  a  startled  yell 
and  a  frightful  oath  the  Sheriff  threw 
his  rifle  to  his  shoulder,  but  the  little 
girl  sprang  up  and  caught  the  barrel 
with  both  hands, 'shaking  it  fiercely  up 
and  down  and  hieing  Jack  on  with 
shriek  after  shriek.  A  minute  later 
Jack  had  disappeared  in  the  bushes, 
Melissa  was  running  like  the  wind 
down  the  hill  toward  home,  while  the 
whole  crowd  in  the  meadow  was  rush¬ 
ing  up  toward  the  Sheriff,  led  by  the 
Dillons,  who  were  yelling  and  swearing 
like  madmen.  Above  them,  the  crest¬ 
fallen  Sheriff  waited.  The  Dillons 
crowded  angrily  about  him,  gesticulat¬ 
ing  and  threatening,  while  he  told  his 
story.  But  nothing  could  be  done — 
nothing.  They  did  not  know  that 
Chad  v/as  up  in  the  woods  or  they 
would  have  gone  in  'search  of  him — 
knowing  that  when  they  found  him 
they  would  find  Jack — but  to  look  for 
Jack  now  would  be  like  searching  for 
a  needle  in  a  hay-stack.  There  was 
nothing  to  do,  then,  but  to  wait  for 
Jack  to  come  home,  which  ho  v.muld 
surely  do — to  get  to  Chad — and  it  was 
while  old  Joel  was  promising  that  the 
dog  should  be  surrendered  to  the  Sher¬ 
iff  that  little  Tad  Dillon  gave  an  ex¬ 
cited  shriek. 

“Look  up  thar!” 

And  up  there  at  the  edge  of  the 
wood  was  Chad  standing  and,  at  his 
feet.  Jack  sitting  on  his  haunches,  with 
his  tongue  out  and  looking  as  though 
nothing  had  happened  or  could  ever 
happen  to  Chad  or  to  him. 

“Come  up  hyeh,”  shouted  Chad. 

“You  come  down  hyeh,”  shouted  the 
Sheriff,  angrily.  So  Chad  came  down, 
with  Jack  trotting  after  him.  Chad 
had  cut  off  the  rawhide  string,  but  the 
Sheriff  caught  Jack  by  the  nape  of 
the  neck. 

“You  won’t  git  away  from  me  agin, 
I  reckon.” 


“■Well,  I  reckon  you  ain’t  goin’  to 
shoot  him,”  said  Chad.  “Leggo  that 
dawg.” 

“Don’t  be  a  fool,  Jim,”  said  old  Joel. 
“The  dawg  ain’t  goin’  to  leave  the 
boy.”  The  Sheriff  let  go. 

“Come  on  up  hyeh,”  said  Chad.  “I 
got  somethin’  to  show  ye.” 

The  boy  turned  with  such  certainty 
that  without  a  word  Squire,  Sheriff, 
Turners,  Dillons,  and  spectators  follow¬ 
ed.  As  they  approached  a  deep  ra¬ 
vine  the  boy  pointed  to  the  ground 
where  were  evidence  of  some  fierce 
struggle — the  dirt  throv/n  up,  and  sev¬ 
eral  small  stones  scattered  about  with 
faded  stains  of  blood  on  them. 

“Wait  hyeh!”  said  the  boy,  and  he 
slid  down  the  ravine  and  appeared 
again  dragging  something  after  him. 
Tall  Tom  ran  down  to  help  him  and 
the  two  threw  before  the  astonished 
crowd  the  body  of  a  black  and  white 
dog  . 

“Now  I  reckon  you  know  whar 
Whizzer  is,”  panted  Chad  vindictively 
to  the  Dillons. 

“Well,  what  of  it?”  snapped  Daws. 

“Oh,  nothin’,”  said  the  boy  with  fine 
sarcasm.  “Only  Whizzer  killed  that 
sheep  and  Jack  killed  Whizzer.”  From 
every  Dillon  throat  came  a  scornful 
grunt. 

“Oh,  I  reckon  so,”  said  Chad  easily, 
“Look  thar!”  He  lifted  the  dog’s  head, 
and  pointed  at  the  strands  of  wool  be¬ 
tween  his  teeth.  He  turned  it  over, 
showing  the  deadly  grip  in  the  throat 
and  close  to  the  jaws,  that  had  chok¬ 
ed  the  life  from  Whizzer — Jack’s  own 
grip. 

“Ef  you  will  jes’  rickollect.  Jack  had 
that  same  grip  the  time  afore — when 
I  pulled  him  off  o’  Whizzer.” 

“By - ,  that’s  so,”  said  Tall  Tom, 

and  Dolph  and  Rube  echoed  him  amid 
a  dozen  voices,  for  not  only  old  Joel, 
but  many  of  his  neighbors  knew  Jack’s 
method  of  fighting,  which  had  made 
him  a  victor  up  and  down  the  length 
of  Kingdom  Come. 

There  was  little  doubt  that  the  boy 
was  right — that  Jack  had  come  on 
Whizzer  killing  the  sheep,  and  had 
caught  him  at  the  edge  of  the  ravine, 
where  the  tv/o  had  fought,  rolling 
down  and  settling  the  old  feud  between 
them  in  the  darkness  at  the  bottom. 
And  up  there  on  the  hill-side,  the  jury 
that  pronounced  Jack  guilty  pronounc¬ 
ed  him  innocent,  and,  as  the  Turners 
started  joyfully  down  the  hifl,  the  sun 
that  was  to  have  sunk  on  Jack  stiff  in 
death,  sank  on  Jack  frisking  before 
them — home. 

And  yet  another  wonder  was  in  store 
for  Chad.  A  strange  horse  with  a 
strange  saddle  was  hitched  to  the 
Turner  fence;  beside  it  was  an  old 
mare  with  a  boy’s  saddle,  and  as  Chad 
came  through  the  gate  a  familiar  voice 
called  him  cheerily  by  name.  On  the 
porch  sat  Major  Buford. 

XIV 

THE  MAJOR  IN  TUB  MOUNTAINS 

The  quivering  heat  of  August  was 
giving  way  and  the  golden  peace 
cf  autumn  was  spreading  through  the 
land.  The  breath  of  mountain  woods 
by  day  was  as  cool  as  the  breath  of 
valleys  at  night.  In  the  mountains, 
boy  and  girl  were  leaving  school  for 
work  in  the  fields,  and  from  the  Cum¬ 
berland  fothills  to  the  Ohio,  boy  and 
girl  were  leaving  happy  holidays  for 
school.  Along  a  rough,  rocky  road 
and  down  a  shining  river,  now  sunk  to 
deep  pools  with  trickling  riffles  between 
— for  a  drouth  was  on  the  land — rode 
a  tall,  gaunt  man  on  an  old  brown  mare 
that  switched  with  her  tail  now  and 
then  at  a  long-legged,  rough-haired  colt 
stumbling  awkwardly  behind.  "Where 
the  road  turned  from  the  river  and  up 
the  mountain,  the  man  did  a  peculiar 
thing,  for  there,  in  that  lonely  wilder- 
( Continued  on  rjiso  20 ) 
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DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


Classified  Ads 

A  Place  to  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 


Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Classified  ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a  word.  The  minimum 
charge  per  insertion  is  $1.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and 
whole  number,  including  name  and  address.  Thus  “J,  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main 
St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven  words. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired. 
Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low 
rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany 
your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references 


POULTRY 


COLLIE  PUPPIES  Males,  open  and  spayed  females, 
from  registered  stock.  Ulus,  circular  free.  BEAM 
WINGERD.  Chambersburg.  Pa. 

"DID  YOU  EVER  stop  to  tbink”  an  English  or 
Welsh  Shepherd  pup  with  proper  training  now  will 
bring  your  cows  home  ne.xt  summer?  GEORGE  BOOR- 
.\I.AN,  Marathon.  New  York. 

SHEPHERD  PUPPIES  from  heel  drivers.  Males 
$3.50,  females  $1.50.  RAMSEYS.  Black  Creek.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  POLICE  dog.  male,  9  months  old.  in¬ 
telligent,  pedigreed.  JOHN  SANTEE,  Freeport,  Ohio. 

PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUPS.  .Malc.s  $15.00;  .$20.00, 
females  $10.00,  Embdcn  Geese  $().0fl.  •'COOl.SPRING,” 
Mercer,  Pa. _ _ 

FOX  TERRIER  PUPPIES,  black  and  wliitc,  tan 
and  white,  clear  maikings  .\V.  II.  COOLEY,  .Albion,  Pa. 

REGISTERED  POLAND  CHINAS,  Berksbires,  Ches- 
ter  Whites,  Young  Pigs,  Collie  Pu'ppies,  Beagle  Dogs. 
P.  HAailLTON.  Cochian\ille.  Pa. _ _ 

.COLLIE  PUPPIES  BRED  fiom  driving  stock.  JIales 
$10,  Females  .$8.  MRS.  (WROLINE  PRATT.  Eagle 
Bridge,  N.  Y. _ 

JIALE  FOXHOUND  tlirec  .vears,  starter  and  stayer, 
$50  on  trial.  Pair  male  pups  10  months  old  $15  each. 
VERNON  GRAVATT.  Allentown.  N.  .1, _ 

INTELLIGENT  FAR.M  and  COW  dogs.  $5.00.  Young 
coon  and  fox  liminds,  $15-$20,  running  good,  8  months 
up,  thoroughbreds.  D.WVSON,  Tuckerton,  N.  J. 

RABBITS 

RABBITS  OF  SIZE,  tyjK'  and  (luality,  all  ages. 
C.  H.  HOPPER,  South  Street  Road,  Auburn.  N.  Y. 


_ LIVE  STOCK _ 

Cattle 

T.  B.  TESTED  COWS  FOR  SALE— 20  very  large 
registered  cows.  20  high  grade  cows  fresh  and  close 
springers  also  several  registered  bulls  and  heifers. 
SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — At  all  times  Guernsey  and  Holstein 
cows  and  heifers  in  carload  lots.  FRED  JENSEN, 
Waupaca.  Wis. _ 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS  for  .sale,  calves  and  yearl¬ 
ings,  both  sexes.  JOHN  J.  COMI’TON.  Middleport, 
X.  Y. _ 

GUERNSEY  BULL,  six  montlis  old,  A.R.  dam, 
spotted  Poland  Chinas,  bred  gilts.  JOS.  KENNEL, 
Atglen,  Pa. _ 

FOR  SALK.  Jersey  bull.  Creme  O’Gold  Sueboy, 
eighteen  months  old.  Dam’s  record  10725  lbs.  milk, 
527  lbs.  fat.  Record  of  .sire’s  dam  1S90S  lbs.  milk, 
1009  lbs.  fat.  I’ricc  $100.  ROY  BIELBY,  Rome. 
Xew  York. 


POULTRY 

EARIA'  SPRING  BROILER  CHICKS— Butchers, 
Market  men  pay  extra  prices  for  your  purebred  Rocks. 
Reds,  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons.  Descriptive  Picture 
Folder  Free,  showing  best  varieties  money  making 
market  chickens.  FARJI  SERVICE,  Route  Al.  Tyrone, 
IV _ 

KWALITEED  BLOOD  TESTED  Rocks.  Reds,  Leg¬ 
horns.  Bred  for  color,  egg  production,  and  bloodtested 
four  years  for  Bacilliary  White  Diarrhoea  by  the  A’ir- 
Slnia  State  Department  of  Agriculture.  All  chicks 
shipped  under  State  label.  Catalog  and  price  list  free. 
Order  early,  so  we  can  supply  your  wants.  HARRISON¬ 
BURG  HATCHERY,  INC.,  Box  223,  Ilarri.sonburg,  Va. 

PEDIGREED  COCKERELS  S.C.W.  Leghorn  dams’ 
records:  200-289  eggs;  sires’  dams  laid  250-300  eggs. 
Prices  $3.50-$25.00.  Circular  free.  RAYAIOpiD  DU 
BOIS,  Forest  Glen,  N.  Y. _  -f  ” _ 

BUFF  ROCK  COCKERELS,  pullets.  EDGEWOOD 
FARM,  Ballston  Spa,  JMew  York. _ _ 

WHITE  CRESTED.  Black  I’olish,  Barred  Rocks, 
Cockerels  and  pullets.  Collie  Puppies.  C.  PAINE, 
South  Royalton,  Vt. 

BOOKING  ORDERS  for  Husky  Broiler  Chicks. 
Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks.  Reds.  White 
Wyandottes.  Leghorns.  From  large  selected  free  range 


PEDIGREED  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  cockerels  from 
200  egg  or  better  trapnested  hens  bred  for  quality 
and  long  time  heavy  production,  $6.00  to  $20.00.  Will 
improve  farm  and  hatchery  flocks.  W.  R.  DEiVSNAP, 
Owogo,  New  York. 


TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 


PUREBRED  BOURBON  Red  turkeys.  April  hatch. 
Also  Buff  Orpington  cockerels.  C.  C.  COLEMAN, 
Rushville,  Pa. 

TURKEYS  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  Bourbon  R^ 

Narragansett,  White  Holland  hens,  toms,  unrelated 
pairs  and  trios,  highest  quality.  Reasonable  prices. 
WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS— PUREBRED.  Cockerels  weigh- 
ing  25  lbs.  under  six  montlis  and  pullets  of  corres¬ 
ponding  weight.  Shipping  prices  $18  and  $12  re¬ 
spectively.  MULFORD  DE  FOREST,  Duanesburg, 
Schenectady  Co..  N.  Y. 

CIIA.VIPION  NARRAGANSETTS.  at  New  York  and 
Maryland  State  Fairs,  Royal  Winter  ‘Fair,  Canada. 
Big  husky  toms  $10  and  $12;  hens  $6  and  $S.  JIRS. 
W.  H.  ARAtSTRONG,  Li.sbon,  New  York. _ 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS.  Fine,  free  range 
birds.  JA.VIES  P.  HOWL.AND,  Walton.  New  York. 

CHAMPION  BRONZE  TURKEYS,  large,  vigorous 
breeders.  Special  prices  early.  FRED  GOODRICH, 
Gouverneur,  N.  J. 

PRIZE  WINNING  PUREBREDS.  ’  Bronze  turkeys! 

toulouse  geese,  Alarcy’s  Jersey  giants.  MABLE  PRICE, 
Gouvernelir,  New  York. 

TURKEYS  PUREBRED  GI.VNT  Mammoth  bronze 
also  yearling  hen  turkeys.  ADA  PETRIE,  R.D.  2, 
Adams,  N.  Y. 

TURKEYS.  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS.  Leading 
varieties.  Sati.sfaction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Special  prices.  Catalog  free.  HIGHLAND  ITARM, 
Scllersville,  Pa. 

PUREBRED  BOURBON  RED  turkeys.  Well  de^ 

vcloped,  splendid  markings.  Horning  and  Honsinger 
strains.  MRS.  S.  L.  SAYLES,  Route  D,  Watertown. 
N,  Y.  ’ _ 

PUREBRED  MA.MMOTII  BRONZE  turkeys  for 
breeding.  Wolf  and  Gold  Bank  strain.  Place  your 
order  early.  JULIA  RACE.  Rensselaer  i’alls.  New 
York.  _ 

JIAMJIOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS,  gold  bank  strain, 
hens  $8.00,  toms  $10.00  and  $12.00;  coops  $1.00  extra 
if  not  returned.  MRS.  A.  M.  ANSTED.  Rodman,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE.  PUREBRED  large,  vigorous  May 
hatched  White  Holland  Turkeys.  The  non-wandering 
kind.  .\lso  Barred  Rock  Cockerels.  MRS.  D.  II. 
MILLER,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  R.  No.  1. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


ENERGETIC  MEN  in  every  town  and  village  can 
earn  big  money  selling  seeds.  Experience  unnecessary. 
Steady  work.  Write  for  particulars.  COBB  CO.. 
Franklin,  Mass.  

EVERY  HOME  A  PROSPECT;  make  big  money,  em¬ 
ploy  crew;  sell  dependable  trees,  shrubbery;  all  or 
part  time;  landscape  service;  experience  not  essential; 
full  cooperation;  com.  paid  weekly;  we  deliver,  collect. 
Write  WILLEMS,  SONS’  NURSERIES,  Desk  A, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

COMPANY,  Portland.  Maine. 


CHARLTON  NURSERIES,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  es¬ 
tablished  1805,  wants  reliable  man  to  take  orders 
this  winter  in  his  vicinity  for  its  ’ 'first-prizewinning’’ 
shrubbery,  hedging,  bushes,  trees,  etc.  Two  year  re¬ 
placement  guarantee.  Free  outfit.  No  experience  or 
investment  necessary.  I’art  or  full  time.  Pay  weekly. 
Write  today. 

WANTED;  C.  W.  STUART  &  CO.,  Newark,  New 
York  State  (Nurserymen  for  75  years)  need  live  wire 
salesmen.  Part  or  full  time.  An  excellent  opportunity. 
Write  for  particulars. 

AUCTIONEERS 

LEARN  AUCTIONEERING  AT  HOME— Every  student 
successful.  SCHOOL,  Box  707,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE 

THREE  GOOD  FARJIS  for  sale.  One  of  156  acres, 
8  room  house,  running  water,  bath,  new  basement  barn, 
silo,  30  head  stock,  2  horses,  tractor,  all  tools  and 
crops,  hen  house  for  800  hens.  Price  $11,000.  Cash 
$3,000  balance  terms.  One  of  150  acres,  basement 
barn,  hen  house  for  100  hens,  good  8  room  house, 
running  water  at  house  and  milk  house,  cherries,  plums, 
grapes,  pears,  apples,  %  mile  to  town,  high  school, 
railroad,  etc.  Price  $3,500.  Cash  $1,000,  balance 
terms.  One  of  25  acres  nearly  new  hou.se,  cow  barn, 
horse  barn,  plenty  of  fruit  on  improved  road  H  mile 
to  school,  3  miles  to  town.  Price  $1,750,  first  pay¬ 
ment  $800,  balance  terms.  SIIEFF  &  LINGEE,  So. 
New  Berlin,  New  York. _ _ 

DEL-MAR-VA— THE  PENINSULA  OF  PLENTY. 
Three  to  ten  hours  by  motor  truck  to  markets  sup¬ 
plying  twenty  millions  of  people.  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  permeates  Peninsula.  Excellent  land.  Low-priced 
farms,  town  and  waterfront  homes.  No  snow.  Little 
freezing.  Finest  concrete  highways.  Handsome  de¬ 
scriptive  booklet,  FREE.  Address  149  DEL-MAR-VA 
BUILDING,  Salisbury.  Md. _ 

HELP  WANTED 

_ Male _ 

SINGLE  MAN  WANTED  for  farm,  must  be  good 
milker  and  all  around  man,  $50  per  month  and  board 
for  the  winter.  State  age.  nationality.  CHESTER 
.S.MITH,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y.  _ 

LUMBER— BUILDING 
SUPPLIES 

ROOFING  PAPER,  3-ply,  $1.35  per  roll,  100  sq-ft. 
Prepaid.  Asphalt  shingles,  roofcoating,  paint.  Send  for 
price  list.  WINIKER  BROS.,  Mtllis,  Mass. _ 

MISCELLANEOUS 

USED  CIVIL  WAR  ENVELOPES  with  flags,  de¬ 
signs,  etc.,  $1  to  $15  paid.  Other  stamps  on  en¬ 
velopes  before  1871  bought.  W.  RICHMOND,  Cold 
Spring,  N.  Y. _ 

BUY  PEANUTS  DIRECT  from  growers  and  roast 
them  yourself,  10  lbs.  $1.50;  25  lbs.  $3.00;  100  lbs. 
$10.00;  500  lbs.  $40.00.  Prompt  shipment.  Reference, 
this  paper.  J.  P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY.  Franklin. 

BARRELS  of  slightly  damaged  crockery,  hotel  china- 
ware,  cookingware,  glassware,  pottery.  Write  SW.4.SEY 

PURE  EXTRACTED  BUCKWHEAT  honey,  5  IK 
pail,  90c  post  paid.  EDWIN  RICKARD,  Schoharie, 
N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

WANTED  TO  BUY  old  bags.  We  pay  excellent 
prices.  Write  for  prices.  We  pay  freight.  OWASCO 
BAG  CO.,  Rochester,  New  York. 

PURE  HONEY,  Satisfaction  guaranteed,  5  lbs. 
clover.  $1.00;  10  lbs.  $1.90;  buckwheat  $1.50.  C.  N. 
BALLARD,  Valois,  New  York. _ 

FOB  SALE — APPLES,  sprayed.  Delicious,  Baldwin, 
B.  I.  Greening,  Pewaukee,  Wagner,  and  Fcllwafcr  or 
Pound  Sweet.  BAY  D.  LEVAN.  Catawissa,  R.4,  I»a. 

XMAS  NECKTIES — We  are  offering  four  four-in- 
hand  neckties  in  assorted  colors  for  only  $1.65.  Re¬ 
mittance  with  order.  Money  back  guaranteed.  DE- 
POSIT  NOVELTY  CO.,  Deposit.  N.  Y. _ 

OUR  BOOK  on  Ginseng  and  Goldenseal  growing.  Now 
60  cents,  postpaid.  GINSENG  GARDENS,  Orma,  W. 
Va. _ 

HONEY — The  moat  healthful,  sweet  6  lb.  can  clover 
$1.40;  buckwheat  $1.20,  prepaid  first  three  zones.  I. 
L.  BARTON,  Townville,  Pa. 

FOR  HOLIDAYS,  TRY  Virginia  cured  Smithfield 
Ham.  for  jaded  tastes,  60c  per  lb.  parcel  post  C.O.D. 
F.  G.  HOFFMANN.  Claremont,  Va. _ 

A.MEBICAN  BEAUTY  ROSES,  or  any  color  desired, 
crepo  paper  waxed,  large  size,  long  .stems,  neatly 
hand  made  with  lovely  green  foliage,  12  for  $1.00,  post¬ 
paid.  Large  bouquet  of  beautiful  evergreen  including 
laurel  and  holly  red  berries  sent  free  with  every  order. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  JIISS  LILLIAN  HUBBELL, 
Box  406,  Shelton,  Conn. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 


HOLIDAY  STATIONERY- 200  sheets.  100  envelopes, 
printed,  $1.00.  HONESTY  FARM  I’RESS,  Putney. 
Vermont, 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


PEACH  AND  APPLE  TREES  $5;  $7.50  per  100  and 
up.  Complete  assortment  fruits,  berries,  vines,  orna¬ 
mental  trees,  vines,  shrubs,  evergreens.  Catalog  in 
colors  free.  TENNESSEE  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Box 
102.  Cleveland,  Tenn. 

PEACH  AND  Al’PLE  TREES  $5  per  100  and  up. 
Fruits,  ornamental  trees,  vines.  TENNESSEE  NURS¬ 
ERY  CO.,  Box  202,  Cleveland.  Tenn. 


_ TOBACCO _ 

GOOD  SMOKING  TOBACCO  10  pounds  $1.50. 
Chewing  10  pounds  $2.50.  Send  no  money;  1  trust  you. 
ALBERT  FORD,  Paducah.  Kentucky. _ 

LEAP  TOB.4CCO — Good,  sweet,  chewing  3  pounds 
75c;  5  lb.s.  $1;  10  lbs.  $1.75;  smoking,  3  pounds 
5flc;  5,  75c;  10.  $1.25.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Mayfield, 
Kentucky. 

GUARANTEED  CHEWING  or  SMOKING  tobacco— 
5  lbs.  $1.25,  10-$2.00;  50  cigars  $1.75;  pipe  free,  pay 
when  received.  TOBACCO  EXCHANGE,  West  Pa¬ 
ducah,  Ky. 

HOMESPUN  TOBACCO— Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.25. 
Smoking,  5  lbs.  $1.00.  Box  50  cigars  $1.75.  Pay 
when  received.  Pipe  free.  FARJIERS  UNION,  AO, 
Paducah,  Ky. 


WOMEN^S  WANTS 

SWITCHES — Combings  made  up.  Booklet.  Flannel¬ 
ette  house  dresses  $1.50.  EVA  MACK,  Box  298,  Ithaca, 
New  York.  _ 

LADIES’  RAYON  AND  WOOL  STOCKINGS,  2  pair 
$1.00.  Colors;  atmosphere,  black,  grain,  grey,  gunmotal. 
sandust.  Sizes  8*4-1014.  Good  openings  for  agents, 
A.  H.  TALBOT  SALES  CO.  Norwood,  Mass. 


WOOL— HIDES— FURS 

GINSENG  SEED  FOR  SALE— Raw  furs,  calf,  deer¬ 
skins.  Hides  and  wool  wanted.  Write.  R.  J.  FEI/T- 
IIAM,  Olean,  N.  Y. _ _ 

WANTED  RAW  FURS — Ginseng,  beaver  castors,- 
minks,  raccoons.  We  sell  traps,  guns,  trappers  sup¬ 
plies  retail  at  wholesale  prices.  Free  literature. 
STERNS  FUR  CO..  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 


oek.  State  number  you  need  and  we  will  quote 
ecial  prices.  HIGHL-AND  FARM.  Scllersville,  I’a. 


HANDY  ANDY  Says  "Here’s  How’ 


To  Examine  a  Hen  for  TB 


By  Ray  Inman 
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Practical  Presentss*^ 

Useful  things ^^th2Lt  bring 
the  greatest  holiday  joys 


iT  VHERE  is  nothing  like  gifts  of  hardware 
^  /  to  bring  real  Christmas  happiness,  for 
’J  they  are  “gifts  of  utility” — something 
that  will  fill  a  real  need  or  provide  extra  com¬ 
fort  or  convenience  for  the  person  who  receives 
it.  Such  “gifts  of  utility”  are  the  sensible, 
worthwhile  kind  to  give  and  they  are  the  most 
cherished  and  longest  remembered,  too. 

It  is  of  utmost  importance  that  you  give  good 
hardware,  a  dependable  kind  that  will  do  every¬ 
thing  it  is  intended  for,  and  will  give  long, 
useful,  satisfactory  service.  It  is  easy  to  select 
such  hardware  gifts  at  our  “Farm  Service” 
Hardware  Stores.  First  of  all,  our  quality  is 
closely  guarded  and  every  article  in  our  store 
which  we  have  selected  for  you  represents  the 
best  of  materials  and  workmanship.  You  will 
find  the  greatest  value  for  your  money  here. 

Start  your  Christmas  shopping  at  a  store  with  a 
“tag”  in  the  window — it  will  give  you  more 
satisfaction  in  your  Christmas  giving  than  you 
have  ever  known  before. 

HARDmRC 


STORES 


Look  for  the  “Tag”  in  the  window! 
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A  Program  for  Real  Farm  Relief  *  ' 

{Continued  from  Page  5)  h 


program  outlined  above  for  the  relief 
of  agriculture  could  be  carried  out,  it 
would  at  the  same  time  largely  solve 
the  rural  school  problem. 

M.  C.  Burritt,  president  of  the  New 
York  State  Horticultural  Society,  and 
Western  New  York  editor  of  American 
AGRICULTURIST,  pointed  out  that  the 
one-room  school  in  his  own  district  is 
not  able  to  teach  efficiently  the  boys 
and  girls  of  the  seventh  and  eight 
grades.  As  a  result  he  not  only  has 
to  pay  taxes  for  the  support  of  this 
school  but  he  has  to  transport  his  chil¬ 
dren  to  the  village  school  and  pay  tui¬ 
tion  for  them  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades.  Such  a  situation  is  obviously 
unfair  to  country  boys  and  girls  and 
to  taxpayers. 

While  the  question  of  agricultural 
education  was  being  discussed,  the 
question  was  raised  as  to  the  value  of 
the  State  Schools  of  Agriculture,  and 
many  of  those  present  were  asked  the 
direct  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  thought  these  schools  were  worth 
the  money  they  were  costing  the  State. 
There  seemed  to  be  very  nearly  unani¬ 
mous  opinion  that  the  State  schools 
should  not  be  discontinued,  at  least  at 
the  present  time.  It  was  brought  out 
that  they  serve  a  class  of  cbuntry  boys 
and  girls  many  of  whom  do  not  make 
good  in  high  school  work  and  who 
would  get  no  further  education  if  these 
State  school  courses  were  not  avail¬ 
able.  Moreover,  practically  an  of  the 
State  school  students  return  to  the 
farms  and  the  farm  homes  after  fin¬ 
ishing  their  courses. 

It  was  thought,  however,  by  the  con¬ 
ference  that  the  State  might  look  for¬ 
ward  in  a  long  time  program  to  aban¬ 
doning  gradually  the  State  schools 
when,  and  not  until  when,  it  was  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  farm  boys  and  girls  could 
get  the  same  agricultural  training  and 
advantages  in  courses  in  regular  agri¬ 
cultural  high  schools. 

The  Rural  Health  Problem 

Dr,  Matthias  Nicoll,  Jr.,  Commission¬ 
er  of  the  New  York  State  Department 
of  Health,  outlined  the  rural  health 
situation  and  made  two  definite  sug¬ 
gestions.  First,  he  said  that  a  new 
division  was  needed  in  his  department 
which  would  devote  its  time  entirely 
to  rural  health  matters,  and  that  a 
small  appropriation  is  needed  from  the 
State  to  take  care  of  this  division. 

Second,  he  said  that  some  provision 
must  be  made  to  serve  rural  people  in 
health  matters  because  of  the  rapidly 
declining  number  of  country  doctors. 
To  take  care  of  this  situation,  the  State 
has  made  it  possible  to  cooperate  with 
the  counties  in  the  establishment  of 
rural  health  nurses  by  furnishing  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  necessary  funds.  So 
far  only  one  or  two  counties  have  taken 
advantage  of  this  important  provision 
of  the  law. 

Dr.  V.  A.  Moore,  Dean  of  the  New 
York  State  Veterinary  College  at  Cor¬ 
nell,  called  attention  to  the  tremendous 
financial  losses  from  which  farmers  are 
suffering  each  year  from  animal  dis¬ 
eases.  Dr.  Moore  stated  that  not  only 
is  there  the  actual  loss  of  the  value  of 
the  animal  itself  but  also  the  loss  that 
comes  from  the  lack  of  production  from 
animals  which  are  sick  or  die  of  dis¬ 
ease. 

“The  work  that  the  State  can  do,” 
said  Mr.  Moore,  “is  to  encourage  as 
much  as  possible  the  educational  side, 
getting  veterinarians  properly  distri¬ 
buted  in  the  State  who  can  teach  the 
owners  how  to  prevent  the  disease  and 
take  care  of  cases  that  do  occur.  We 
must  remember  that  veterinary  medi¬ 
cine  is  about  forty  years  behind  human 
medicine  so  far  as  research  work  is 
concerned.  It  has  only  been  within 
the  last  few  years  that  money  has  been 
spent  to  find  the  causes  of  the  losses.” 

While  the  problem  of  animal  diseases 
was  being  discussed,  Dr.  Matthias 
Nicoll,  Jr.,  New  York  State  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Health,  asked  if  there  was 
any  reason  why  the  final  re-accrediting 
test  in  the  bovine  tuberculosis  work 
should  be  made  at  the  expense  of  the 
farmer.  “Why  not,”  said  Dr.  Nicoll, 
“give  us  sufficient  appropriation  to  do 
this,  to  save  the  farmer  from  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  this  last  tuberculin  test?” 

The  various  problems  of  reforesta¬ 


tion  came  up  for  discussion  at  the  con¬ 
ference.  Dean  Franklin  Moon  of  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Forestry  at 
Syracuse  University  and  others  outlined 
the  present  situation.  Inasmuch  as 
the  State  already  has  a  forestry  com¬ 
mission  for  the  study  of  the  problem, 
no  definite  recommendations  were  made 
by  the  conference  at  this  time.  ’ 

In  connection  with  reforestation,"  "an 
interesting  comment  was  made  by  Dr. 
G.  F.  Warren,  economist  of  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture.  Dr. 
Warren  said  that  in  his  opinion  the 
time  was  coming  when  the  State  would 
adopt  a  land  policy  encouraging  the 
abandonment  of  all  poor  farm  land  for 
forestry  purposes  and  the  more  intense 
cultivation  of  the  good  and  fertile  lands 
of  the  State.  This  is  just  another  way 
of  saying  that  there  is  altogether  too 
much  land  in  cultivation  at  the  present 
time  on  which  farmers  can  never  hope 
to  make  a  decent  living. 

A  Chance  For  Real  Help 

The  results  of  this  conference  are 
particularly  gratifying  to  American 
Agriculturist  because  the  majority  of 
the  suggestions  adopted  and  especially 
those  on  farm  taxes,  have  been  em¬ 
phatically  urged  in  these  columns  for 
several  years.  Of  course,  no  one  should 
be  too  optimistic  until  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  made  by  the  conference  have  been 
enacted  into  State  law,  but  the  outlook 
for  real  tax  relief  for  farmers  is  now 
more  hopeful  than  it  has  ever  been 
before. 

Governor-elect  Roosevelt  understands 
the  situation  and  is  particularly  sym¬ 
pathetic  toward  any  practical  solution. 
We  believe  the  State  legislature  will 
take  the  same  attitude  for  all  who  un¬ 
derstand  the  farm  tax  situation  know 
what  great  injustice  is  now  being  done. 
Mr.  Morgenthau,  who  acted  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  conference,  passed  the  sug¬ 
gestions  adopted  by  the  conference  on 
to  Governor-elect  Roosevelt,  and  the 
conference  was  adjourned  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  new  Governor.  The 
names  of  those  who  attended  are  given 
with  the  picture  on  page  5. 


The  Little  Shepherd  of 
Kingdom  Gome 

{Continued  from  Page  18) 
ness,  he  stopped,  dismounted,  tied  the 
reins  to  an  overhanging  branch  and, 
leaving  mare  and  colt  behind,  strode 
up  the  mountain,  on  and  on,  disappear¬ 
ing  over  the  top.  Half  an  hour  later, 
a  sturdy  youth  hove  in  sight,  trudging 
along  the  same  road  with  his  cap  in 
and  a  dog  trotting  at  his  heels.  Without 
a  moment’s  hesitation  the  lad  untied 
the  mare,  mounted  and  rode  up  the 
mountain.  For  two  days  the  man  and 
the  boy  had  been  “riding  and  tying,” 
as  this  way  of  travel  for  two  men  and 
one  horse  is  still  known  in  the  hills.  At 
the  foot  of  the  spur  on  the  other  side, 
boy  and  dog  came  upon  the  tall  man 
sprawled  across  a  moss-covered  bowl¬ 
der.  The  dog  dropped  behind,  but  the 
man’s  quick  eye  caught  him: 

“Where’d  that  dog  come  from, 
Chad?”  Jack  put  his  belly  to  the 
earth  and  crawled  slowly  forward — 
penitent,  but  determined. 

“I  told  you,  Chad,  that  we’d  have 
no  place  to  keep  him.” 

“Well,  we  can  send  him  home  as  easy 
from  up  thar  as  we  can  from  hyeh.” 

“All  right!”  Chad  understood  not 
a  whit  better  than  the  dog;  for  Jack 
leaped  to  his  feet  and  jumped  around 
the  schoolmaster,  trying  to  lick  his 
hands,  but  the  school-master  was  ab¬ 
sorbed  and  would  have  none  of  him. 
There,  the  mountain-path  turned  into 
a  wagon-road  and  the  school-master 
pointed  with  one  finger. 

“Do  you  know  what  that  is,  Chad?” 

“No,  sir.”  Chad  said  “sir”  to  the 
school-master  now. 

“Well,  that’s”  —  the  school-master 
paused  to  give  his  words  effect — “that’s 
the  old  Wilderness  Road.” 

{To  be  Continued  Next  Week) 
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The  Service  Bureau, 

^  A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


f  o 


“Health”  Versus  “Patent  Medicines” 


appears  that  the  “Patent  Med¬ 
icine’’  is  still  with  us.  Fortunately 
the  public  is  better  protected  than  they 
once  were.  Mr.  Walter  Campbell, 
Secretary  of  the  Food  Drug  and  In¬ 
secticide  Administration  of  the  U.  S. 
Drug  Association  in  his  report  to  Sec¬ 
retary  Jardine  says: 

“Among  the  products  which  received 
fraud  orders  were  an  aliped  consumption 
cure,  consisting  of  turpentine  gum,  flav¬ 
ored  with  cinnamon ;  a  tuberculosis  ‘cure’ 
made  up  of  a  number  of  worthless  mix¬ 
tures,  marketed  by  one  wholly  ignorant 
of  the  disease;  a  so-called  cure  for  can¬ 
cer  through  the  use  in  part  of  a  bread 
and  milk  poultice ;  a  rupture  ‘cure’ ;  and 
height-increasing  scheme.  Sale  of  the 
following,  among  others,  was  discontin¬ 


You  and  I 

A  FOOL,  there  was  and  he  sav¬ 
ed  lus  rocks,  even  as  you  and 
I;  but  he  took  them  out  of  the 
old  stong  box  wlien  a  salesman 
ealled  with  some  wildcat  stocks, 
and  the  fool  was  strip|)ed  to  his 
shirt  and  socks,  even  as  you  and 
I. — Northwestern  Miller. 


when  she  learns  that  the  three  new 
customers  are  also  obliged  to  sell  their 
coupons  before  she  receives  her  hosiery. 
This  scheme  has  been  commented  on 
several  times  in  our  Service  Bureau 
columns.  This  proposition  has  been 
turned  over  to  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  for  investigation. 


shipment  and  wrote  the  company  and 
received  the  reply  that  I  ordered  the 
goods  and  signed  a  trade  acceptance  on 
the  bank  that  I  do  business  with.  I  am 
told  I  wiil  have  to  pay.  Wiii  you  give 
me  some  advice?’’ 

This  is  the  second  case  of  its  kind 
that  has  come  to  our  attention  and 
through  the  kind  co-operation  of  the 
National  Better  Business  Bureau  we 
investigated  and  find  that  the  subject 
concern  was  located  at  136  Liberty 
Street  until  about  two  months  ago.  At 


Chicago  Jobbers  Syndicate  in 
Hands  of  Receiver 

“Three  weeks  ago  I  sent  for  a  Ford 
radiator  and  other  parts  amounting  to 
|6.59  to  the  Chicago  Jobbers  Syndicate, 
2111  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill.  I  sent 
check  for  same  and  have  not  heard  a 
word  from  them  or  received  any  goods. 
Are  they  reliable?  I  wish  you  would  write 
them  and  have  them  send  the  goods  or 
return  my  money.’’ 

WE  learn  that  Aaron  Friedman 
bought  the  business  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Jobbers  Syndicate  about  nine 
months  ago  from  the  Western  Tire  and 
Rubber  Company  and  that  at  present 
the  business  is  in  the  hands  of  a  re¬ 
ceiver.  His  name  is  Maurice  Klein, 
53  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Ill.  Any 
claims  or  complaints  should  be  sent  to 
him. 


ued  on  affidavit :  A  pernicious-anemia 
•cure’  consisting  largely  of  .  ground  gran¬ 
ite  ;  two  imported  sirups  similar  in  com¬ 
positions  to  New  Orleans  molasses, 
claimed  to  cure  all  ailments  of  the  kid¬ 
neys  ;  an  Epsom-salt  diabetes  ‘cure’ ;  and 
a  thyroid  obesity  remedy.” 

'  These  worthless  products  have  been 
suppressed  but  others  will  spring  up 
to  take  their  plaees  so  long  as  the 
gullible  public  will  buy.  Again  we 
repeat:  “If  you  are  ill,  consult  a  com¬ 
petent  physician.” 


member 


American 

AflRKUmiRIgi 

SERVICE  BUREAU  J 
The  Sign  of  Protection 


Promptness  Appreciated 

Gentlemen; 

Please  accept  my  thanks  for 
receipt  of  check  for  $71.43  for  in¬ 
juries  from  falling  from  load  of 
hay. 

I  am  not  able  to  do  very  much 
yet  but  am  thankful  to  be  alive 
after  such  an  accident.  It  is  the 
first  time  I  ever  received  any 
compensation  from  getting  hurt, 
and  I  thank  the  North  American 
Accident  Insurance  Company 
very  much  for  their  prompt  re¬ 
ply  to  my  claim. 

I  would  advise  any  subscriber 
of  American  Agriculturist  to  be 
sure  and  take  the  insurance  as 
they  do  not  know  when  they  may 
have  an  accident. 

JOHN  M.  O’CONNOR, 

R.  1  .Adams,  N.  Y. 


Satfe  with 

Ha^er 


The  lowest 
prices  of  the  year 
are  now  elfcetive. 
Next  month,  you  will 
pay  more,  and  later  still  more.  Get 
your  order  in  this  month  and  save 
money.  No  deposit  required.  Pay  on 
delivery  or  from  your  monthly  milk 
checks.’ 

The  1928  Harder  Silo  has  many  exclusive 
new  features.  There’s  a  Harder  that  meets 
your  needs,  at  a  price  you  are  willing  to 
pay.  Write  today  for  our  Early  Order 
Proposition. 

The  Harder  Round  Brooder  House  is  built 
on  the  silo  principle— no  cold  corners ;  no 
waste  space.  Easily  erected ;  portable. 
Send  for  free  folder. 

HARDER  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  F  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Another  Chain  Scheme 

“Will  you  please  investigate  the  Silk- 
lex  Hosim-y  Company.  .103  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City?  I  paid  to  one  of  my 
neighbor.s  for  one  of  theii'  coupons  and 
I  also  sent  the  company  $3  for  three  ad¬ 
ditional  coupons  which  I  was  supposed 
to  sell.  I  have  been  unable  to  dispose  of 
them  and  have  written  to  the  lirm  asking 
them  to  refund  my  money,  but  can  get 
no  reply.  I  also  understand  that  the 
woman  from  whom  I  originally  purchased 
the  coupon  has  nof  received  any  of  the 
stockings.”  / 

WE  could  not  find  this  firm  listed  in 
our  telephone  directory  and  asked 
tlic  co-operation  of  the  National  Bet¬ 
ter  Business  Bureau  to  get  some  in¬ 
formation  as  to  their  reliability.  We 
learned  that  on  January  15,  1927,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  issued  a 
cease  and  desist  order  against  Reuben 
Berman,  doing  business  under  the  trade 
name  and  style  of  Silktex  Hosiery 
Mills.  It  was  ordered  that  they  cease 
from  using  the  word  “silk”  alone  or  in 
combination  with  other  words,  unless 
the  material  of  the  hosiery  is  derived 
entirely  from  the  cocoon  of  the  silk 
worm,  and  from  using  the  word  “mills” 
unless  they  actually  owned  or  controll¬ 
ed  a  hosiery  mill. 

This  is  the  old  chain  scheme  of  sell¬ 
ing  hosiery,  whereby  a  person  pur¬ 
chases  a  coupon  and  is  obliged  to  sell 
three  additional  to  new  customers.  She 
naturally  believes  that  when  the  three 
are  disposed  of  she  will  get  the  hosiery, 
but  is  disappointed  upon  investigation. 


It’s  What  You  Sign  That 
Counts 

“I  am  prompted  to  write  to  you  to  .see 
if  you  will  investigate  the  standing  of 
the*  National  Utilities  Sales  Corporation, 
136  Liberty  Street,  New  York  City.  Last 
June  a  man  came  in  the  store  which  I 
run  and  represented  himself  to  be  from 
the  General  Electric  Company  of  Schen¬ 
ectady  and  a  seller  of  washing  machines 
and  wanted  to  leave  one  on  consignment' 
for  me  to  sell.  If  I  sold  it  I  was  to  send 
the  contract  to  them  and  they  assumed 
the  collection.  The  property  was  to  be 
theirs  not  mine. 

“I  signed  a  slip  something  like  the 
farmers  of  New  Jersey  did  for  wiring 
their  houses  and  the  agreement  was  kept 
in  about  the  same  way.  The  matter  ran 
along  until  the  middle  of  August  and  a 
bill  was  received  for  throe  washing  ma¬ 
chines,  an  electric  stove  and  an  ironer 
making  a  bill  of  about  .?500.  The  goods 
were  shipped  and  I  promptly  refused  the 


present  the  whereabouts  of  the  bus¬ 
iness  office  of  the  concern  is  not  known. 
At  the  present  time  we  are  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  get  in  touch  with  the  directors 
of  this  corporation. 

This  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
reading  before  you  sign  and  of  know¬ 
ing  the  company  you  do  business  with. 


Commission  Merchant  Dis¬ 
continues  Business 

WE  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
subscribers,  to  the  fact  that  Ely 
Cottrell,  2001  First  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  a  licensed  and  bonded  commis¬ 
sion  merchant  has  discontinued  busi¬ 
ness.  All  persons  having  claims  against 
the  above  named  commission  merchant 
should  file  their  claims  immediately 
with  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets,  122  State  Street,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 


Chicken  Thief  Reward  Goes  to  Hoosick  Falls 


Mr.  Walter  Lohnes  of  Hoosiek  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  recently  received  the  $25  re¬ 
ward  which  is  given  by  Henry  Morgen- 
thau,  Jr.,  publisher  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  to  those  furnishing  evidence 
leading  to  the  arrest,  conviction  and 
imprisonment  of  chicken  thieves.  In 
this  case  the  thief  had  been  a  pest  for 
over  six  years  stealing  from  three 
states,  chickens  of  all  sizes,  and  even 
small  turkeys,  totaling  up  in  the  thou¬ 
sands.  His  name  was  George  Belan¬ 
ger,  alias  Baker,  of  Plattsburg,N.  Y. 

Mr.  Lohnes  was  disturbed  one  night 
by  a  noise  among  his  small  chickens. 
At  first  he  thought  it  was  caused  by 
a  skunk  but  upon  investigating  he  and 
his  son  discovered  that  a  thief  was  the 
cause.  They  gave  chase  in  their  night 
clothes  and  bare  feet.  The  thief  swam 
through  a  100  foot  culvert  under  the 
railroad  and  got  away  temporarily. 


The  two  pursuers  hurriedly  searched 
the  side  roads  and  found  a  Ford  coupe 
with  a  license  which  had  been  issued 
in  Vermont.  While  Mr.  Lohnes  was 
still  at  the  car  the  thief  returned  but 
a  bright  moonlight  revealed  Mr.  Lohnes 
and  his  son  standing  there,  so  Belanger 
disappeared.  He  was  traced  by  of¬ 
ficials  through  a  note  in  the  car  re¬ 
cording  a  small  purchase  he  had  made 
on  credit  from  a  woman  in  North 
Adams,  Mass.  He  was  arrested,  tried 
and  sentenced  to  a  term  of  from  four 
to  seven  years  in  prison  at  Windsor,  Vt. 

After  the  usual  checking  up  to  see 
that  all  the  rules  governing  the  reward 
had  been  met,  the  check  for  $25  was 
sent  to  Mr.  Lohnes.  Had  Mr.  Lohnes 
failed  to  hear  the  thief  it  is  probable 
that  he  would  still  be  at  large.  Mark 
your  hens  with  the  A. A.  Poultry  Mark¬ 
er  and  thieves  will  find  it  difficult  to 
sell  them. 


Kvrness 

c/^t>LC0 

to  Bermuda 

Sailings  twice  weekly  on  the  new 
20,000  ton  motorship  “BERMUDA” 
and  the  famous  S.  S.  “FORT 
VICTORIA”. 

HOTEL  BERMUDIANA 
(opens  Dec.  20) 

ST.  GEORGE  HOTEL 
Centers  of  social  and  sport  activities. 

West  Indies 

12-DAY  CRUISES — Commencing  Dec. 

8  to  Cuba,  Haiti,  Jamaica,  S.  S. 
“Fort  St,  George,”  Round  Trip 
$120  up, 

21-23-DAY  CRUISES— E  x  c  I  u  s  i  v  c 
itinerary  to  10  Charming  Islands. 
S.  S,  “Nova  Scotia” — S.  S.  “Do¬ 
minica,”  Round  Trip  $175  and  up. 

IFIJMWEiiS 

C^eiiruula^Jitte. 

34  Whitehall  St,  5B5  Fifth  Ave..  N.Y. 
or  any  Authorized  Agent 


il^ttorsesSoimd 

AnoRSE  freo  frotn  bl<nnish<» 
and  ptrin;;  sonnel  i.s  more  valuable  and 
work?  belter.  Absorbinc  has  been  used- 
success  fully  since  1892  for  reducing 
lameness  and  swellings  witbont 
blistering  or  removing  the  hair. 
Horse  can  be  woriced  at  the  same 
time. 

82.50  irt  dropaisls,  or  poMpaid. 
Horsr  book  S*B 


ABSORBINE 

/  ^  TRADE  MARK  REG  U  S. PAT  OFF. 


WHEELS 
Trucks  •  Wagons 

Steel  dr  Wood  W’heel.s  to  fit 
any  wagon.  Old  wagons  arc 
made  new  with  “Electric” 
steel  or  wood  wheels  that 
fit  any  running  gear. 

Catalog  describes  Wliecls,  Farm 
Trucks,  Wagons  and  Trailers. 
Write  for  this  catalog  today. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO. 
2  Elm  St.  Quincyj  III. 


When  Writing  Advertisers 
Be  sure  to  say  you  Saw  it  i 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIS 
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yhc  Gasoline  Mu/ti Motor' 

Interchanqeable 

Power 


_  Fifteen  years  development  have 
given  the  Maytag  Multi-Motor 
reliability  and  endurance.  See  how 
simple  and  compact  this  engine 
is.  It  is  the  only  engine  built  for 
a  washer  by  a  washer  company. 
Only  Maytagwashershave  it, and 
the  demand  makes  the  Maytag 
Company  the  world’s  largest  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  single-cylinder  gaso¬ 
line  engines. 

You  will  be  amazed  at  the 
smooth,  steady  flow  of  power — 
always  ready  at  a  thrust  of  the 
foot  lever.  There  are  no  belts 
to  line  up.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
washer. 

The  best  of  materials  and  work¬ 
manship  are  used  throughout  this 
engine.  It  has  Bosch  high-ten¬ 
sion  magneto  and  speed  governor. 
The  bearings  are  high-grade 
bronze.  The  carburetor  is  flood- 
proof. 


'Jhe  Electric  Motor 


is  a  hasting  Joy 


APPINESS  is  the  spirit  of  the  holidays — 
friendships  are  dearer,  hearts  lighter  and 
voices  merrier. 

There  is  no  better  time  to  get  that  Maytag  you 
have  been  planning  for.  It  will  bring  happiness 
week  after  week  for  years  and  years,  changing  wash¬ 
day  to  a  pleasant  hour  or  two. 

The  seamless,  cast-aluminum  tub  and  Gyrafoam 
action,  so  fast,  careful  and  thorough;  the  new-type 
Roller  Water  Remover,  so  safe,  handy  and  efficient; 
the  precision-cut  steel  gears,  so  quiet  and  smooth- 
running — these  and  other  Maytag  qualities  give  it 
unmatched  value. 

You  may  have  your  choice  of  power — electricity 
or  gasoline.  Any  farm  home  anywhere  can  enjoy 
the  Maytag.  Every  farm  home  needs  this  willing 
washday  servant.  It  saves  precious  hours  that  may 
be  turned  to_  profit  or  pleasure.  Get  it  now  and 
make  the  holiday  joy  complete  and  lasting. 

Deferred  Payments  You’ll  Never  Miss 

,THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY,  Newton.  Iowa 

Founded  1893 

Eastern  Branch:  851  No.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Maytag  Co.,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  Canada 
Hot  Point  Electric  Appliance  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  England 
Maytag  Company  of  Australia^ — Sidney — Melbourne 
John  Chambers  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Wellington — .A.uckland,  N.  Z. 


JHuminum  dasher 


Free  for  a  Week’s 
Trial  Washing 

Write  or  phone  the  nearest  Maytag  dealer. 

Without  cost  or  obligation,  the  nearest  Maytag 
dealer  will  bring  you  a  washer  to  your  home  for 
a  trial  washing.  There  you  are  to  test  its  ability, 
weigh  its  advantages,  judge  of  its  merits.  IJ  it 
doesn  t  sell  itself,  don't  keep  it. 


Maytrtg  Radio  Programs 

KDKA.  Pittsburgh,  Tues., 
Wed.,  10:00  P.M.  W  CC  O, 
Minneapolis,  Fri.,  8:30  P.M. 
KEX,  Portland,  Ore.,  Tues., 
8:30  P.  M.  WBAP,  Fort 
W'orth,  Mon.,  8:30  P.  M. 
WBZA,  Boston,  Springfield, 
Fri.,  7:30  P.  M.  CFC  A  , 
Toronto,  Can.,  Tues.,  7:30  P.M.  WHT, 
Chicago,  Tues.,  Wed.,  Thurs.,  Fri.,  Sat., 
9:00  P.M.  KNX,  Los  Angeles,  Wed., 
7 :00  P.M.  KFRC,  San  Francisco,  Tues., 
7:00  P.M.  KMOX,  St.  Louis,  Tues., 
Thurs..  Sat.,  10:55  A.M.  KSL,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Mon.,  7:30  P.M.  KLZ, 
Denver,  Thur.,  9:00  P.M. 

^ours  designated  are  Standard  Tima 
at  the  stations  named 
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For  a  Better  “Main  Street” 


How  the  Organizations  of  One  Village  Got  Together 


By  RALPH  A.  FELTON 


all  join  in  its  program,  men  as  well  as  women 
Fair  Haven  fathers  are  putting  the  ‘‘Pa”  in 
Parent-Teachers. 

This  organization  is  at  present  equipping 
the  school  with  play  equipment.  But  here,  as 


Resting  like  a  jewel  on  the  bosom  of 
Lake  Ontario  is  the  neighborly  little 

village  of  Fair  Haven,  a  small  place  that  the  average  number  of  churches  per  vil- 

with  big  ideas.  The  census  taker  can  lage  is  5.6.  Not  a  single  one  of  the  140  vil- 

only  count  550  people  in  the  place,  but  if  that  lages  studied  has  only  one  church.  Sixty  of 

writer  who  gained  fame  by  making  fun  of  these  villages  have  seven  or  more  churches  in  other  things,  they  have  a  cooperative  plan, 

village  people  should  once  stop  long  enough  each,  and  two  have  as  many  as  fifteen  each.  The  school  board  provides  $50  a  year  and  the 

Dll  the  Main  Street  of  Fair  Haven 
to  find  out  what  its  natives  are  think¬ 
ing,  he  would  discover  here  some 
plans  and  ideals  which  point  to  the 
future  of  American  village  life.  Fair 
Haven  is  blazing  a  trail  for  other 


villages  to  follow. 

This  village,  like  others  in  north¬ 
western  New  York,  is  surrounded  by 
fruit  growers  and  dairymen.  It  has 
three  hotels,  three  garages,  a  young 
bank  and  several  stores,  just  like 
other  trade  centers  in  north  Cayuga 
County.  It  has  a  school  house,  as 
old  or  older  than  most  eastern  towns. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  running 
north  through  Ithaca  and  Auburn 
with  its  terminal  here  suffers  from 
the  competition  of  the  many  bus 
lines,  the  same  as  everywhere  else. 

Then  just  what  is  the  big  idea  of  Fair  Haven? 

Most  villages  have  too  many  of  everything. 
Too  many  clubs,  too  man}^  lodges,  too  many 
churches,  and  too  many  meetings.  They  have 
a  lot  of  good  fractions,  but  no  common  de¬ 
nominator.  Instead  of  one  good  civic  or¬ 
ganization  with  enough  members  and  money 
to  accomplish  something,  their  organizations 
are  so  small  the  members  must 
spend  all  their  energy  on  get¬ 
ting  a  crowd  out  for  the  next 
meeting.  “Tell  us  how  to  get 
people  to  attend  our  meetings” 
they  ask.  They  are  all  the 
time  “getting  up  something”  to 
“get  members”,  but  seldom  get 
anything  done. 

Whether  or  not  most  villages 
have  too  many  churches  is  a 
question  for  the  members  of 
those  churches  to  decide.  But 
if  somebody  should  ask  such  a 
question  in  public  his  audience 
would  wonder  where  he  had 
been  living  all  these  years.  The 
Institute  of  Social  and  Re¬ 
ligious  Research  which  has  re¬ 
cently  made  a  survey  of  church 
conditions  in  140  agricultural 
villages  distributed  throughout 
the  United  States  discovered 


Parent-Teacher’s  an  equal  amount, 
and  they  have  a  three-year  plan  of 
adding  to  their  equipment. 

This  group  is  also  sponsoring  a 
“Camp  Fire  Girls”  organization.  It 
might  as  well  have  been  Girl  Scouts 
or  a  Four-H  Club.  One  such  or¬ 
ganization  in  a  place  is  needed,  but 
no  more. 

In  the  effort  of  the  village  to  sim¬ 
plify  and  condense  its  civic  program, 
it  is  now  proposing  to  unite  its  vil¬ 
lage  and  school  libraries,  until  Ca¬ 
yuga  County  starts  its  County  Li¬ 
brary. 

The  one  commercial  or  business 
organization  of  Fair  Haven  is  the 
Board  of  Trade.  It  tells  the  tourists 
why  they  should  come  here  by  the 
lake  in  the  summer,  and  then  sug- 
These  140  villages  ranged  in  population  from  gests  they  stay  and  work  the  rest  of  the  year 
250  to  2500  people.  in  some  new  industry.  An  air  port  is  one  of 

But  Fair  Haven  is  different.  The  civic-  the  attractions  this  enterprising  group  of  busi- 

minded  citizens  of  the  place  are  all  united  ness  men  offers  to  the  world, 

in  one  organization.  It  happens  to  be  the 


The  official  board  of  the  Methodist  Church  at  Fair  Haven.  The 
pastor,  second  from  the  right  in  the  front  row,  also  flies  the  Board 
of  Trade  airplane. 


Parent-Teacher’s  Association.  It  might  as 
well  have  been  a  civic  club,  a  home  bureau, 
or  a  literary  society.  Regardless  of  its  name, 


A  village  that  is  keeping  up  with  the  times, 
looking  north  toward  Lake  Ontario. 


An  airplane  vietv  of  Fair  Haven 


Fair  Haven’s  latest  venture  in  consolidation 
is  the  uniting  of  its  two  churches.  For  years 
the  two  organizations  divided  about  equally 
the  religious  life  of  the  community.  One 
church  may  have  boasted  of  the 
more  members  but  the  other 
would  have  replied  that  their 
constituency  was  the  “most  in¬ 
fluential.”  Neither  church 
alone  could  support  a  good 
minister  so  they  starved  two 
poor  ones.  Preaching  kept  be¬ 
coming  more  expensive  and  the 
church  income  kept  falling  off. 
Just  as  a  river  won’t  rise  above 
its  source,  likewise  church  life 
will  not  rise  very  high  with  a 
poorly-paid  and  poorly-trained 
ministry.  To  get  better  leader¬ 
ship  they  decided  to  pool  their 
resources  and  employ  one  pas¬ 
tor  for  the  two  congregations. 

This  stopped  the  steady  de¬ 
cline  which  both  churches  had 
been  experiencing.  The  Meth¬ 
odist  Conference  sent  the 
{Continued  on  Page  9) 


Good  Lnbri^tion  Lessens  the  Repair  Bills— See  Page  3 
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Top  Notch  Arctics  are  longer-last¬ 
ing  because  they  give  balanced  wear. 
Soles,  heels,  toes  and  tops  are  all 
equally  strong. 

y  y  / 

The  Clincher  Cushion  Heel  (a  pat¬ 
ented  Top  Notch  feature)  prevents 
the  heel  from  “breaking  through” 
before  the  rest  of  the  arctic  is  worn 
out.  t 

The  heavy,  tough,  resilient  sole  is 
made  of  red  rubber  that  withstands 
the  hardest  punishment.  The  toe 
is  reinforced  with  a  thick  bumper 
toe  cap.  The  top  is  of  highest  qual¬ 
ity  Cashmerette. 

y  y  y 

Get  your  money’s  worth.  Insist^ 
on  Top  Notch  Arctics, 

Boots  and  Rubbers. 


Top  Notch 
Redfore 


BEACON  FALLS  RUBBER  SHOE  CO. 
BEACON  FALLS  CONNECTICUT 
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AGVARANTEE  pOTCW  OFiSERVICE 

BACKED  BY  28  YEARS  OF  MAKING  GOOD 
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are  Heatih  Houses 


You  can  change  your  poultry  houses  into 
HEAI^TH  houses  immediately  by  install¬ 
ing  Cel-O-Glass  where  you  now  have  glass 
or  soiled  curtains.  Cel-O- Glass  is  the  well- 
known  material  which  lets  in  theocfiVe  ultra¬ 
violet  rays  of  the  sun.  It  differs  greatly  from 
cloth.  It  is  made  by  coating  wire  mesh  with  a 
durable,  weatherproof  substance  which  passes 
the  health-rays  of  the  sun.  These  rays  cannot 
penetrate  glass,  Avood  or  soiled  cloth  curtains. 

Ultra-Violet  Sunlight  A-ids 
Winter  Health 

Your  chickens  need  ultra-violet  rays  in  Avinter 
just  as  much  as  they  do  in  summer.  These 
rays  keep  pcultry  healthy  and  increase  egg 
production  and  hatchability.  They  enable 


breeders  to  store  up  energy  and  vitality  for 
the  hatching  season.  Cel-O-Glass  soon  pays 
for  itself  in  increased  health  and  additional 
egg  profits. 

Use  Cel-O-Glass  for  Health 

Put  it  in  the  entire  south  side  of  your  houses 
and  all  other  openings.  Install  it  in  avertical 
position  for  best  results  and  longest  service. 
Also  use  Cel-O-Glass  for  preventing  stiff  legs 
in  swine  and  for  bringing  the  disinfecting 
qualities  of  pure  sunlight  into  dairy  barnsand 
other  farm  buildings.  Excellent  for  porch  en¬ 
closures  and  storm  doors.  Mail  coupon  for 
64-page  book,  “Health  on  the  Farm”.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  carry  Cel-O-Glass  write  for 
name  of  nearest  dealer  who  does.  Acetol 
Products,  Inc.,  21  Spruce  St., New  Y ork,  N.Y. 


fttc.  U.S.  PAT  OFF 


U  S  PATENT  1.580,287 
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Street  or  R.F.  D._ 


..Town - - - State — 


Acetol  Products,  Inc.,  21  Spruce  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

,  "ounA.  Gentlemen-  Please  send  me  your  book  “Health  on  the  Farm,”  postpaid  and  free  of  charge. 
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National  Grange  Takes  Action 

A  Definite  Program  for  Farm  Relief 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads,  say 

“I  saw  your  ad  in  American  Agriculturist’ 


The  outstanding  feature  of  the  re¬ 
cent  62nd  annual  session  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  from  an  agricultural  and 
legislative  standpoint,  was  the  adoption 
of  a  concrete  farm  program,  covering 
four  practical  phases  of  agriculturs.1 
development  w'hich  the  Grange  believes 
need  early  enactment,  if  the  present 
farm  depression  is  to  be  relieved  and 
agriculture  is  to  be  put  on  a  business 
basis  comparable  with  .nther  nation¬ 
wide  activities.  This  four-section  farm 
program  is  thus  concisely  stated: 

The  National  Grange  Agricultural 
Policy 

1.  RoAise  tariff  schodule.s  .so  as  to  giA'e 
American  farmers  full  -benefits  of  the 
American  market  for  all  agricultural 
products  produced  in  this  country,  and 
for  all  articles  manufactured  from 
such  products.  “Hold  American  mar¬ 
kets  for  American  producers,”  is  the 
Grange  declaration. 

2.  Establish  a  flexible  system  of  Export 
Debentures,  in  order  to  extend  tariff 
benefits  to  farm  products,  of  which 
there  may  be  an  exportable  surplus ; 
creating  thereby  the  most  effective 
means  of  ending  the  depression  in  va¬ 
rious  farm  staples. 

3.  Fix  a  national  land  policy  designed 
to  check  uneconomic  agricultural  ex¬ 
pansion  by  halting  fui'ther  develop¬ 
ment  of  irrigation,  drainage  or  colon¬ 
ization  projects,  until  there  is  need  for 
increased  production  and  until  agri¬ 
culture  is  on  an  economic  parity  with 
other  industries. 

4.  Establish  a  comprehensi\’e  system  of 
cooperative  marketing  and  other  sta¬ 
bilizing  agencies,  utilizing  the  estab¬ 
lished  branches  of  the  government;  to 
assist  in  eliminating  waste  in  distri¬ 
bution  and  reducing  handling  costs. 
Such  pt’oject  to  be  under  the  guidance 
of  a  Federal  Farm  Board,  given  ade¬ 
quate  poAver,  sufficient  funds  and  suit¬ 
able  functions  to  promote  the  coop¬ 
erative  marketing  idea  in  all  practical 
Avays,  and  to  aid  in  protecting  the  in¬ 
terests  of  farmers  in  the  development 
of  these  policies. 

What  the  National  Grange  Voted 
to  Favor 

A  continued  Federal  road  building 
program  that  shall  include  generous 
appropriations  for  farm-to-market 
loads  and  the  systematic  development 
of  township  and  other  secondary  roads 
throughout  the  nation,  under  Federal, 
state  and  county  aid  plan;  especially 
on  rural  delivery  routes. 

Maintaining  and  strengthening  an 
American  Merchant  Marine,  especially 
as  a  vital  aid  in  shipping  farm  pro¬ 
ducts. 

A  sound  system  of  taxation  based 
primarily  upon  ability  to  pay  and  upon 
actual  benefits  received. 

Levying  an  adequate  tax  on  intang¬ 
ible  property  under  various  state  laws, 
and  broadening  the  tax  base  as  an  ef¬ 
fective  method  of  securing  relief  from 
tax  burdens  now  resting  upon  farmers 
and  small  home-owners. 

A  special  session  of  Congress  at  an 
early  date  to  enact  helpful  farm  legis¬ 
lation,  unless  accomplished  in  the  com¬ 
ing  session. 

Extension  of  electric  power  as  rap¬ 
idly  as  possible  to  rural  sections  for 
farm  and  household  uses. 

Ratification  by  the  United  States 
Senate  of  the  Kellogg  Treaties  and  en¬ 
trance  by  the  United  States  into  the 
World  Court  under  proper  safeguards. 

Immediate  action  by  Congress  to  set 
the  Muscle  Shoals  plant  at  work  and, 
if  impossible  to  secure  a  favorable 
lease  of  same,  then  its  early  operation 
by  the  government. 

Early  construction  of  a  Great  Lakes- 
to-the-sea  waterway  by  either  the  St. 
Lawrence  or  All-American  route,  as 
thorough  investigation  shall  demon¬ 
strate  is  the  most  practicable. 

Favor  Freight  Adjustment 

An  early  adjustment  of  freight  rates 
to  afford  to  farmers  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  range  of  markets  for  their  pro¬ 
ducts,  instead  of  .the  restricted  zoi^e. 


rate  system  which  now'  handicaps  many 
farmers  in  the  shipping  of  their  pro¬ 
ducts  to  best  advantage. 

The  distribution  of  a  portion  of  the 
proceeds  of  Federal  income  and  estate 
taxes  among  the  states,  on  the  basis 
of  school  requirements  or  other  equit¬ 
able  plan,  to  prevent  the  concentration 
of  wealth  and  to  assist  the  rural  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  nation. 

A  thorough  study  of  a  .system  of 
Federal  crop  reserve,  designed  to  re¬ 
move  the  surplus  of  a  limited  number 
of  staple,  non-perishable  commodities 
from  the  market  in  times  of  price  de¬ 
pression  and  to  feed  such  crops  to  the 
market  in  periods  of  crop  shortages, 
also  to  promote  orderly  production  by 
discouraging  plantings  whenever  an 
undue  surplus  of  any  commodity  is  car¬ 
ried  in  storage. 

A  vigorous  effort  to  enact  at  the 
coming  session  of  Congress  a  positive 
Truth-ih-Fabrics  law,  which  the  Grange 
has  long  sponsored. 

Increased  appropriations  for  eradica¬ 
tion  of  the  corn  borer  and  vigorous  ef¬ 
forts  directed  toward  a  thorough  gen¬ 
eral  clean-up  in  the  spring  of  1929. 

Readjustment  of  the  payments  due 
from  farmers  on  reclamation  projects, 
extending  same  to  a  40-year  basis,  to 
aid  deserving  farmers  w'ho  would  othcr- 
w'ise  be  driven  from  their  farms  with 
heavy  losses. 

Further  development  of  the  parcel 
post  system  and  readjustment  and  re¬ 
duction  of  rates  as  fast  as  practicable. 

Endorsement  of  continued  work  for 
eradication  of  bovine  tuberculosis  and 
increased  appropriations  for  indemni¬ 
fying  cattle  owners  in  the  various 
states. 

Mgtc  publicity  on  subscriptions  to  po¬ 
litical  parties  for  campaign  purposes; 
and  the  extension  of  laws  requiring 
registration  of  lobbyists  and  publicity 
as  to  their  employment,  to  include  such 
as  appear  before  Congress. 

Continued  efforts  to  secure  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  legislation  providing  for  Agri¬ 
cultural  Day. 

Measures  now  pending  in  Congress 
favoring  a  conservative  Sunday  rest 
law. 

Approval  of  the  proposed  agricul¬ 
tural  census. 

Continued  work  of  the  Near  East 
Relief  and  the  observance  of  Golden 
Rule  Sunday. 

Equality  for  agriculture — of  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  of  rew^ard. 

What  tl\e  National  Grange 
Opposes 

Every  move  in  the  direction  of  cor¬ 
poration  farming,  or  other  centraliza¬ 
tion  of  the  industry  into  large,  heavily- 
financed  groups. 

The  absorption  of  remaining  unused 
natural  resources  by  private  parties,  or 
otherwise  than  for  the  good  of  the  en¬ 
tire  people. 

Any  decrease  in  the  effectiveness  of 
present  immigration  restrictive  laws.  . 

Lowering  of  income  tax  rates  until 
substantial  reduction  has  been  made  in 
the  public  debt. 

The  weakening  of  existing  laws.  Fed¬ 
eral  or  state,  for  the  control  of  the 
traffic  in  narcotics. 

The  use  of  propaganda  of  any  sort 
in  schools  or  in  school  books. 

All  Federal  regulation  of  motor 
busses  and  trucks  upon  the  public 
highways. 

Any  form  of  the  sales  tax. 

The  Grange  deplores  the  grow'ing  use 
of  cigarettes  by  w^omen  and  urges  edu¬ 
cational  efforts  to  check  it. 

Advance  w’^ork  in  agriculture  was 
voiced  by  the  pronouncement  of  the 
National  Grange  in  favor  of  still  great¬ 
er  efforts  and  larger  appropriations  for 
agricultural  research,  designed  to  find 
industrial  uses  for  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducts,  to  the  end  that  a  part  of  the 
annual  surplus  be  thus  eliminated.  Sim¬ 
ilarly  the  National  Grange  passed  a 
resolution  favoring  the  encouragement 
by  every  possible  means  of  better  ad- 
vertising  and  marketing  methods  in 
disposing  of  farm  products;  also  main¬ 
taining  high  quality  foodstuffs, 
-.  .1'  {C-ontinuod  qu  iPage  1^)  ;  sf.u 
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How  to  Use  “Water  Sets” 

An  Experienced  Trapper  Gives  Some  Suggestions  to  the  Amateur 


OTTER,  muskrat,  mink,  and  ’coon  are  tlie 
fur-bearers  most  often  caught  in  sets  of 
the  water  variety.  The  muskrat  lives  al¬ 
most  entirely  in  water,  building  houses 
from  mud,  reeds,  and  other  debris.  Thy  other 
animals  mentioned  seek  the  water  mostly  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  food  that 
is  usually  found  there. 

Blind  sets  are  best  for 
mink  and  otter  because 
they  are  very  sly  and 
elusive.  A  blind  set  is 
one  that  is  not  used  in 
connection  with  bait, 
nor  sets  made  at  the 
entrance  to  dens,  but 
are  sets  made  in  trails 
A\’hich  the  animals  use 
when  passing  along  the 
banks  or  other  places. 

If  the  trapper  can  find 
where  the  fur-bearer 
takes  water  on  one  of 
these  trails,  he  is 
doubly  sure  of  a  catch, 
for  the  water  elimin¬ 
ates  all  foreign  odors, 
and  the  trap  should  be  placed  in  it.  The  mouth 
of  a  small  stream  which  flows  into  a  larger  one 
is  an  excellent  place  to  make  sets  for  ’coon  and 
mink,  as  these  animals  are  keen  on  exploring  all 
these  spring  branches  in  search  of  frogs  and  min¬ 
nows.  If  the  stream  is  too  wide  at  the  mouth, 
it  is  best  to  follow  it  back  until  a  narrow  place  is 
found,  or  it  can  be  narrowed  by  sticking  in  sticks 
(Not  green  fresh  cut  ones)  on  each  side  of  the 
trap.  If  the  water  is  more  than  two  inches  over 
the  trap,  the  trapper  will  do  well  to  place  a  sod 
under  it  and  raise  to  the  desired  depth.  Some- 


No  place  to  go — except  down  which  will  proba¬ 
bly  end  in  disaster  for  Mr.  Coon  and  some  extra 
spending  money  for  some  farm  boy. 


By  E.  J.  DAILEY 

times  a  piece  of  bright  tin  fashioned  in  the  shape 
of  a  small  fish  is  attached  to  the  pan  of  the  trap, 
and  the  animal  in  attempting  to  remove  it  will 
invariably  get  caught. 

I^n  streams  where  the  water  is  too  deep  for  the 

fur-bearer  to  wade,  one 
must  seek  for  sets 
along  the  shore.  An 
overhanging  bank  is  a 
likely  place  to  make  a 
catch.  Find  one  where 
there  is  but  little  space 
between  the  bank  and 
the  water,  and  search 
for  tracks.  If  any  are 
found,  scoop  out  a 
place  for  the  trap,  and 
after  setting  it  in,  cover 
with  wet  leaves  or 
grass.  A  stick  placed 
in  the  right  position 
may  help  guide  the 
animal  into  the  trap. 
If  there  is  shallow 
water  clear  up  to  'the 
bank,  place  the  trap  in 
it,  and  it  will  then  be  unnecessary  to  cover  it 
over.  If  the  trap  can  be  staked  in  deep  water, 
the  trapped  animal  will  usually  drown,  which  will 
eliminate  the  possibilit}"  of  escape,  and  hide  it 
from  the  eyes  of  some  fur  and  trap  thief,  known 
to  the  trapping  fraternity  as  “Johnny  Sneakum’’, 
the  human  wolverine  of  the  trapline. 

Water  sets  for  muskrat  are  more  easily  made 
than  for  the  other  water  animals.  The  most 
successful  set  is  known  as  the  feeding  bedset, 
which  is  made  by  placing  a  trap  at  the  edge  of 
piles  of  partly  eaten  roots  and  grasses  which  are 


sure  to  be  found  everywhere  there  are  ’rats. 
Trails  leading  back  from  the  stream  or  other 
water  are  good  places  to  make  a  catch,  but  1  ad¬ 
vise  that  the  trap  be  set  wl>ere  the  animal  takes 
or  leaves  water,  and  that  it  be  placed  in  the  edge 
of  it.  This  will  usually  make  a  hind  leg  catch, 
and  the  ’rat  is  much  more  sure  to  remain  when 
caught  in  this  manner,  as  they  often  twist  the 
delicate  fore-leg  ofl:  and  escape  when  caught  by 
it.  The  trap  companies  make  especially  con¬ 
structed  traps  for  trapping  ’rats,  which  will  elim¬ 
inate  a  lot  of  these  “wring  offs.”  About  the  best 
one  of  these  that  is  known  to  the  writer  is  the 
Triple  Clutch  line,  size  115.  Sets  made  around 
the  edge  of  ’rat  houses  are  often'  productive. 
Under  ice  sets  are  quite  difficult  to  make,  but 
occasionally  one  can  take  a  few  ’rats  or  other 
fur-bearers  after  the  streams  are  frozen  over, 
and  when  the  fur  is  sure  to  be  prime.  New 
York  state  does  not  allow  any  muskrat  trapping 
until  the  first  of  December,  and  in  this  Northern 
section,  every  stream  is  frozen  at  this  time,  and 
if  the  trapper  gets  any  fall  ’rats  at  all,  he  must 
know  how  to  catch  them  under  the  ice.  The 
(Continued  on  Page  22) 


This  floating  barrel  trap  for  muskrat  is  explained 
in  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Farmers  Bulletin 
869. 


Good  Oil  Prolongs  the  Life  of  Cars  and  Tractors 

The  A. A.  Machinery  Man  Te//s  How  ITo  Get  It 


“Will  you  kindly  give  me  some  advice  on  the  se¬ 
lection  of  motor  oils?  What  is  meant  by  gravity 
test  of  oils?  Also  by  the  flash  test?  Is  there  any 
state  or  national  agency  where  one  can  find  out  tne 
true  value  of  an  oil  ?  Each  salesman  claims  to 
have  an  oil  superior  to  any  other,  until  one  does  not 
know  what  kind  to  buy.  I  am  sure  there  are  others 
beside  myself  who  would  appreciate  some  infor¬ 
mation  on  this  subject.” 

This  inquiry  is  typical  of  many  that  we 
receive  on  this  very  troublesome  c[uestion. 
I  wish  we  could  give  our  readers  some 
simple  rule  or  test  by  which  they  could  at 
once  tell  whether  a  certain  unknown  oil  would 
give  satisfactory  service  in  their  car  or  truck 
or  tractor,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  such  simple 
solution  to  the  problem. 

The  following  are  the  tests  usually  recognized 
as  determining  the  nature  of  lubricating  oils : 

Flash  Point — This  is  the  temperature  at  which  the 
vapor  will  arise  from  the  oil  sufficient  to  ignite. 

Burning  Point — This  is  the  temperature  at  which 
vapors  will  arise  from  the  oil 
to  burn  continuously,  or  the 
oil  is  said  to  burn. 

Gravity — This  is  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  weight  of  a  given  vol¬ 
ume  of  oil  to  the  weight  of 
an  equal  volume  of  water. 

The  oil  trade  generally  uses 
the  Baume  scale  of  gravity 
Viscosity — This  is  probably 
the  most  important  of  all  the 
tests  as  indicating  the  nature 
of  the  oil.  The  viscosity  is 
the  time  in  seconds  required 
for  60  cubic  centimeters  of 
the  given  oil  to  pass  through 
a  Standard  Saybolt  Universal 
Viscosimeter  while  held  at  a 
constant  temperature.  The 
thinner  oil  will  drop  through 
in  fewer  seconds,  ;and  hence 
has  loweri.vi'SQoSitr^'  ^The  visr  ^  j 
cosity  test  at  210  degrees  F. 


is  probably  the  most  important  of  all  the  tests,  as  it 
indicates  more  about  what  body  the  oil  has  when 
heated. 

Cold  Test — This  determines  the  lowest  tempera¬ 
ture  at  which  the  oil  will  still  pour.  A  low  cold 
test  is  necessary  if  the  oil  is  to  give  satisfactory 
service  in  cold  weather,  and  a  low  cold  test  usually 
indicates  the  absence  of  heavy  ends  that  produce 
excessive  carbon  in  the  cylinder. 

Carbon — The  fixed  carbon  in  a  gas  engine  cylinder 
oil  is  a  harmful  property,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to 
form  hard  carbon  deposits  and  is  likely  to  cause 
cutting  action  if  the  engine  becomes  too  hot.  Hence 
a  low  fixed  carbon  oil  should  be  selected. 

All  these  are  of  such  a  nature  that  to  be 
of  any  practical  value  they  must  be  made  with 
special  apparatus  and  by  men  experienced  in  the 
use  of  such  equipment,  and  hence  are  not  prac¬ 
ticable  for  the  average  user. 

One  often  hears  various  simple  tests  advocated 
by  Nvhich  the  users  can  judge  of  the  quality  of 
an  oil.  One  is  to  let  the  different  oils  run  down 


a  slanting  surface,  the  slowest  moving  oil  being 
assumed  to  have  the  best  body  and  the  highest 
viscosity.  This  is  of  no  value,  since  an  adulter¬ 
ant  could  easil}'  be  introduced  which  would  slow 
up  the  movement  of  tlie  oil  and  still  might  be 
distinctly  injurious  to  the  engine,  and  also  be¬ 
cause  the  viscosity  at  engine  heat  is  the  only  one 
we  care  much  about.  Others  •claim  that  the 
“feel”  of  the  oil  when  rubbed  between  thumb  and 
finger  shows  how  much  body  it  contains,  but  this 
is  also  at  ordinary  temperature  and  will  be  great¬ 
ly  affected  by  what  we  expect  to  feel.  Some 
claim  that  the  way  the  oil  runs  out  of  the  crank 
case  after  500  miles  use  is  a  good  indication  ot 
the  quality  of  the  oil ;  but  this  will  be  affected  by 
the  condition  of  piston  and  rings,  by  the  carbure¬ 
tor  setting  and  how  much  the  choker  is  used,  T3’ 
the  kind  of  fuel  used,  by  whether  the  weather 
is  hot  or  cold,  by  the  use  of  crank  case  suction 

and  ventilation,  by  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  roads  and  how 
hard  the  car  was  driven, 
and  especially  by  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  oil  when  it 
is  emptied,  and  so  on.  With 
so  mail}'  varying  factors,  it 
can  be  seen  that  such  a  test 
can  be  of  little  value. 

A  vast  amount  of  re¬ 
search  work  has  been  done 
bn  oils,  most  of  which  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  viscos¬ 
ity  test  at  210  degrees  is 
about  the  only  one  that 
gives  much  help  as  to  what 
the  lubricating  value  of  any 
{Continued  on  Page  ii) 


You  mayoresf  assured  that  these  boys  know  the  value  of  good  oil  in  cutting  down  the  repair 
bill.  They  are  short  course  students  at  the  New  Jersey  State  College  of  Agriculture. 
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^  A  Thought  for  the  IVeeli— - 

'  7  will  strive  to  raise  my  own  body  and  soul  daily 

-  into  all  the  higher  powers  of  duty  and  happiness, 
j  not  in  rivalship  of  or  contention  with  others  hut  for 

the  help,  delight  and  honor  of  others  atid  for  the 
joy  and  peace  of  my  own  life. — John  Ruskin. 


Announcement 

HE  next  number  of  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  will  be  a  combination  issue  containing  both 
the  December  22  and  29  issues.  It  will  in¬ 
clude  some  extra  features,  including  a  double 
‘  portion  of  the  serial  story,  “The  Little  Shepherd 
'■  of  Kingdom  Come”,  and  will  take  the  place  of 
^  the  December  29  issue. 

v  The  reason  for  this  is  that  at  the  Christmas 
0  and  holiday  time  our  folks  have  little  time  for 
■  reading  and  another  reason  is  that  it  gives  us  on 
"  the  staff  a  little  chance  to  catch  up  with  our  ac- 
cumulated  work.  Publishing  a  farm  paper  every 
week  is  like  milking  the  cows  twice  a  day.  No 
matter  what  happens,  the  paper  has  to  be  gotten 
'  out — and  the  cows  milked — so  that  we  welcome 

-  an  opportunity  once  or  twice  a  year  to  get  away 
s  from  the  regular  job  long  enough  to  catch  up 
-■  with  the  thousand  and  one  little  things  that  go 
'  into  making  a  real  farm  paper. 

Master  Farmers  to  be  Honored 

EXT  week,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday, 
December  19th,  twenty  Master  Farmers  of 
New  York  State  and  their  wives  will  corpe 
to  the  Town  Hall  in  New  York  City  to  attend 
a  banquet  and  a  ceremonial  in  honor  of  all  farm- 
!■  ers  in  general  and  these  Master  Farmers  in  par¬ 
ticular.  The  banquet  and  the  exercises  are  un- 

-  der  the  auspices  of  American  Agriculturist 
;  which  is  carrying  on  the  Master  Farmer  project 
^  in  the  East  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Colleges 

of  Agriculture  and  the  Master  Farmer  judges. 
There  will  be  in  attendance  several  hundred 
\  leaders  of  agriculture,  business  men,  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  New  York  State  legislature 
and  of  every  branch  of  the  State  government. 

The  degree  or  award  to  each  Master  Farmer 
^  and  his  wife  will  be  made  in  person  by  the 
Honorable  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Governor-elect 
'  of  the  State.  Mes'sages  of  congratulation  to  the 
Master  Farmers  will  be  read  probably  from 
^  ’  President  Coolidge,  Secretary  Jardine  of  the 
j  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
other  prominent  men. 

As  we  have  stated  before,  the  Master-Farmers- 


chosen  of  course  are  not  necessarily  the  best 
farmers  in  the  State  for  there  has  been  no 
thought  of  competition  in  making  the  selections. 
Rather,  it  has  been  our  effort  to  find  men  who 
could  measure  up  to  the  high  standards  of  the 
judges,  and  the  work  of  choosing  them  has  been 
so  carefully  and  thoroughly  done  that  every  man 
chosen  is  an  honor  to  all  other  farmers  and  to 
the  great  industry  of  agriculture. 

We  published  last  week  the  names  of  Master 
Farmers  chosen  for  this  year,  but  in  order  to 
bring  them  to  the  attention  of  those  who  may 
not  have  seen  them  last  week,  we  are  printing 
them  here  again. 


Daniel  V.  Farley, 

Gilbert  A.  Prole, 

Orange 

Genesee 

Fred  n.  Smith, 

D.  H.  Clements, 

Tompkins 

Sullivan 

Jas.  Roe  Stevenson, 

Henry  R.  Talmage, 

Cayuga 

Suffolk 

Harry  E.  Wellman, 

E.  E.  BOISSEAU, 

Orleans 

Suffolk 

Earl  B.  Clark, 

Henry  S.  Nichols, 

Chenango 

Wyoming 

James  O.  Fyffe, 

Thomas.McKeary, 

Delaware 

Erie 

Isaiah  d.  Karr, 

Maurice  C.  Burritt, 

Allegany 

Monroe 

F.  S.  Wright, 

John  Fallon, 

Otsego 

Franklin 

Ed.  Heinaman, 

Julius  Gordon, 

Steuben 

Schoharie 

J.  J.  Young, 

Fred  DuBois, 

Cattaraugus 

Ulster 

Important!  Important!  Important! 

WE  have  just  received  notice  from  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company  that 
station  WJZ  will  broadcast  our  Master 
Farmer  banquet.  WE  WILL  BE  ON  THE 
AIR  OVER  WJZ  FROM  9:30  TO  10 
O’CLOCK  ON  WEDNESDAY  EVENING, 
DECEMBER  19th.  Governor-elect  Frank¬ 
lin  D.  Roosevelt  will  at  that  time  confer  the 
honor  with  appropriate  ceremony  and  medals 
upon  the  twenty  Master  Farmers  chosen  by 
American  Agriculturist  and  the  judges.  Mark 
this  date  and  time  and  do  not  fail  to  listen  in 
on  the  most  important  agricultural  event  that 
has  ever  been  broadcast  by  any  eastern  radio 
station. 


More  Chinese  Eggs  Coming  Into 
United  States 

XPORTS  of  frozen  eggs  from  China  to 
United  States  are  on  the  increase,  totaling 
5,000  tons  so  far  this  season,  compared  with 
1,250  tons  to  the  corresponding  date  last  year. 
This  statement  brings  up  again  the  old  problem 
of  the  wider  range  from  which  cities  can  get 
their  supplies.  The  development  of  rapid  trans¬ 
portation  and  the  processes  of  refrigeration  have 
transformed  the  whole  business  of  marketing. 
Who  would  have  thought  a  few  brief  years  ago 
that  China  could  become  a  serious  competitor 
to  our  American  poultrymen? 

Vegetable  and  truck  growers  are  particularly 
concerned  with  this  same  problem.  Time  was 
when  the  season  of  new  fruits  or  vegetables  was 
short  and  confined  to  the  short  season  when 
such  products  could  be  grown  locally.  Today 
the  season  of  any  of  these  fruits  and  vegetables 
has  been  widened  to  include  nearly  the  whole 
year.  Strawberries,-  for  example,  can  now  be 
had  on  the  New  York  market  if  the  consurner 
is  willing  to  pay  the  price. 

Without  a  doubt,  this  competition  for  local 
growers  is  going  to  continue  and  increase.  It 
does  not  take  much  imagination  to  see  what  aero¬ 
plane  transportation  is  going  to  do  in  the  not 
distant  future.  What,  then,  is  the  answer  for 
American  farmers  who  depend  on  their  own 
markets  for  the  success  of  their  business? 

Proper  adjustments  of  the  tariff  giving  farm¬ 
ing  the  same  advantages  other  business  has  will 
help  some.  We  should  not  be  buying  eggs  from 
-China 


trymen  can  produce  enough  of  them  at  reason¬ 
able  prices. 

But  the  chief  answer  to  the  problem  is,  we 
believe,  for  our  own  farmers  to  continue  to  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  their  products.  As  long  as 
the  quality  of  our  local  products  is  good,  our 
farmers  will  continue  to  have  the  advantage  for 
many  years  to  come  of  lesser  costs  of  transporta¬ 
tion  and  of  a  freshness  and  wholesomeness  in 
the  product  that  no  amount  of  refrigeration  can 
give  to  food  brought  from  long  distances. 


Save  Your  Ten  Dollars 

I  would  like  to  know  about  the  New  York  State 
Farmers  and  Livestock  Dealers  Association.  What 
have  they  done  and  what  are  they  doing  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  farmers?  Are  they  honest  and 
trustworthy,  or  is  the  association  a  money  making 
scheme  for  the  promoters? — W.  R.  F.,  New  York. 

WE  have  answered  this  question  several 
times  in  these  columns,  but  this  association 
seems  to  be  active  again  in  certain  counties 
and  in  order  to  protect  our  readers  we  want  to 
say  again  that  this  association  was  formed  for 
the  ostensible  purpose  of  fighting  the  campaign 
against  bovine  tuberculosis,  but  for  the  real  pur¬ 
pose  of  protecting  the  interests  of  dealers  instead 
of  farmers.  The  fee  charged  to  farmers  for 
membership  has  varied  in  different  counties,  but 
it  usually  is  ten  dollars. 

Answering  the  above  letter  directly,  we  do  not 
know  what  becomes  of  this  money  as  no  public 
accounting  has  ever  been  made  of  it,  to  our 
knowledge.  We  do  know  that  the  association 
is  without  standing  in  Albany,  that  the  legisla¬ 
tors  pay  no  attention  to  it,  and  that  even  though 
a  farmer  may  be  opposed  to  the  TB  campaign 
he  surely  wastes  his  ten  dollars  by  joining  this 
association. 


Farm  Relief  Legislation  Will  Pass 

ITH  the  opening  of  the  short  session  of 
Congress  on  December  third,  the  problem 
of  agricultural  relief  legislation  is  up  again 
for  much  discussion  both  in  Congress  and  out. 
There  is  considerable  debate  whether  an  agri¬ 
cultural  relief  bill  will  be  passed  during  the  pres¬ 
ent  short  session  under  President  Coolidge’s  ad¬ 
ministration  or  whether  Air.  Hoover  will  call  a 
special  session  to  consider  this  and  other  prob¬ 
lems  shortly  after  his  inauguration. 

In  any  case,  it  seems  pretty  likely  now  that 
some  kind  of  legislation  will  be  passed  within 
the  year.  The  delay  has  been  worth-while  for 
out  of  all  the  debate  and  discussion  and  waiting 
there  is  sure  to  come  a  more  commonsense  law 
based  less  on  politics  and  more  on  real  service 
than  anything  that  has  yet  been  proposed. 

We  want  to  point  out  again  that  no  one  law 
is  going  to  solve  the  agricultural  problem.  There 
is  no  one  cure-all  for  hard  times  on  the  farms, 
and  if  too  much  hope  is  put  into  any  single  piece 
of  legislation  the  city  business  men  and  the  poli¬ 
ticians  will  think  that  they  have  done  their  pari 
toward  helping  the  farmer,  while  the  farmer 
himself  is  sure  to  be  disappointed. 

No  program  of  relief  will  be  complete  without 
adjustments  in  favor  of  agriculture,  and  especial¬ 
ly  without  practicable  measures  for  adjusting  the 
farmers’  tax  burden.  There  are  freight  rates, 
good  roads,  better  markets  and  several  other 
problems  that  must  be  given  consideration  in 
any  real  program  to  help  agriculture. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

DRAFT  of  Alissouri  mules  had  just  arrived 
and  a  new  private  made  the  mistake  of  going 
too  near  one.  His  comrades  caught  him  on 
the  rebound,  placed  him  on  a  stretcher  and  start¬ 
ed  for  the  hospital.  On  the  way  the  injured 
man  regained  consciousness.  He  gazed  at  the 
sky  overhead  and  felt  the  swaying  motion  of  the 
stretcher.  Feebly  he  lowered  his  shaky  hands 
over  the  side,  to  find  only  space. 

“Aly  gosh!”  he  groaned,  “I ‘ain’t  even  hit  the 
:grmm4A^ew’  .isntbifiU  io  no^; 
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Notes  from  the  Publisher’s  Farm 


Henry  Morgenthan,  Jr. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  twenty-one  friends  of 
Agriculture  who  met  in  our  office  on  No¬ 
vember  24th,  the  following  suggestion  was 
made  to  Governor-elect  Roosevelt: 

“To  encourage  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  city  markets 
to  be  controlled  by  a 
board  of  directors  made 
up  of  representatives  of 
the  city  government,  the 
State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets  and 
the  producer  and  to  en¬ 
courage  the  development 
of  at  least  one  city  mar¬ 
ket  as  a  demonstration  of 
the  plan  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.” 

Mr,  Roosevelt  wish¬ 
ing  to  carry  out  this 
thought  asked  me  to  get 
touch  with  Mayor  Tweed  of  Newburgh  to 
find  out:  first,  if  the  Cit}’  of  Newburgh  wished 
to  have  a  terminal  and  farmers’  market  estab¬ 
lished  in  their  city;  and  secondly,  if  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt  could  be  of  any  assistance  to  help  bring  this 
about. 

Last  Friday  1  telephoned  Mayor  Tweed  and  he 
told  me  that  he  would  be  delighted  to  have  me 
come  over  and  see  him.  You  can  imagine  my 
surprise  on  entering  the  City  Hall  to  find  a  group- 
of  fifty  men  waiting  for  me.  For  two  hours 
the  “pros  and  cons”  of  a  terminal  market  were 
discussed  and  the  various  groups  such  as  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  service  clubs  of  the 
City,  including  the  Rotary  Club,  Lions  Club, 
American  Legion  Club,  *Kiwanis  Club  and  the 
market  gardeners  of  the  vicinity  gave  their  views 
on  the  proposed  plan  as  prepared  by  Mr.  H.  E. 
Crouch  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets.  Those  present  finally  passed  a  reso¬ 
lution  in  favor  of  having  the  primary  market 
located  in  Newburgh  and  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  this  resolution  was  passed  left  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  as  to  whether  or  not 
Newburgh  really  wanted  this 
project  located  in  that  city. 

The  following  Monday  night, 
the  city  council  formally  went  on 
record  in  favor  of  a  market  and 
the  elimination  of  the  grade 
crossing  at  WashingU)n  Street 
which  is  necessary  to  give  safe 
access  to  the  proposed  location 
of  the  market. 

This  project  was  not  a  new 
one  to  the  City  of  Newburgh  as 
they  had  been  studying  and  con¬ 
sidering  it  for  the  past  two 
years.  The  recommendation  of 
the  committee  of  twenty-one  to 
i\lr.  Roosevelt  in  favor  of  the 
encouragement  of  city  markets 
crystallized  the  sentiment  in 
Newburgh  with  the  result  that 
the  chances  are  excellent  for 
this  project  going  through  at 
once. 

Here  in  the  East  the  handling 
of  perishable  foods  has  not  been 
worked  out  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  producer  and  consumer 
and  therefore,  it  is  important 
that  this  plan  of  modern  mar¬ 
keting  be  tried  out  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  so  that  if  it  works 
out  successfully,  the  State  of 
New  York,  over  a  period  ot 
years,  may  establish  similar  mar¬ 
kets  at  other  strategic  points. 


.N.  Y.,  telephoned  me  on  November  30th  and  ask¬ 
ed  if  the  bull  was  still  unsold  and  would  1  hold 
him  for  him  until  noon  on  Saturday,  December  i. 
I  told  Mr.  Peterson  that  1  would  be  very  glad  to 
do  so.  On  coming  over  to  the  farm  and  looking 
the  bull  over,  he  was  pleased  with  him  and  we 
made  a  sale  on  the  spot.  This  so-called  Chinese 
auction  method  of  selling  worked  out  satisfac¬ 
torily  and  I  think  we  will  offer  another  bull  under 
this  plan  in  January. 

*  *  * 

Fortunately  for  us  in  the  Hudson  River  Val¬ 
ley,  we  have  had  no  snow  to  amount  to  anything 
and  therefore  are  still  able  to  plow.  We  have 
gotten  more  fall  plowing  done  this  winter  than 
in  a  great  number  of  years  and  are  in  good  shape 
to  start  work  next  spring.  1  have  been  debating 
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with  myself  whether  or  not  1  should  keep  enough 
potatoes  for  seed  but  have  decided  that  it  is  un¬ 
profitable  for  us  to  grow  potatoes  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  reasons :  first,  in  order  to  get  a  good  crop, 
it  is  necessary  to  plant  the  potatoes  at  almost  the 
same  time  that  we  plant  our  oats.  This  means 
that  we  have  just  another  job  to  perform  at  the 
busiest  timq  of  the  year ;  and  secondly,  we  do  not 
seem  to  be  able  to  get  much  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  bushels  to  the  acre,  no  matter  how  much 
fertilizer  we  use  or  how  often  we  spray.  I 
believe  that  there  are  other  crops  that  we  could 
grow  in  the  lower  Hudson  River  Valley  which 
would  be  more  profitable  year-in  and  year-out 
than  the  growing  of  potatoes  and  for  all  of  these 
reasons,  we  have  decided  to  discontinue  the 
growing  of  the  same. 


A  Visit  with  the  Editor 

Does  Crime  Ever  Pay  ? 


Although  I  have  been  away  from  the  old 
home  town  for  more  years  than  1  like  to  re¬ 
member,  yet  in  our  wanderings,  we  have  al¬ 
ways  kept  the  home  paper  coming,  and  on  those 
occasions  when  for  one  reason  or  another  one 
of  the  weekly  issues  fails  to  arrive,  1  miss  it 
more  than  all  the  other  publications  combined. 

The  local  weekly  newspaper  and  the  state 
farm  journal  are  the  last  stand  in  America  of 
what  may  be  called  “personal  journalism”,  where 
the  subscribers  come  in  such  close  contact  with 
the  publisher,  editors  and  the  entire  staff  that 
they  all  seem  to  be  one  fine  large  family.  It  is 
only  through  the  local  weekly  that  we  can  keep 
in  touch  with  what  our  friends  are  doing,  so  that 
these  publications  more  than  any  other  help  keep 
alive  the  close  friendships  of  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors  and  relatives  made  early  in  our  lives. 

In  addition  to  the  local  personal  news  in  the 


The  Medicine  of  Mirth 


country  weeklies,  they  also  take  the  lead  In  the 
worth  while  movements  for  the  improvement 
and  progress  of  the  communities  in  which  they 
circulate,  and  are  always  to  be  found  a  vital  in¬ 
fluence  for  law,  order  and  good  citizenship. 

Some  little  time  ago,  the  publisher’s,  office  of 
my  home  town  paper  was  broken  into  and  rqbbed. 
It  was  apparently  an  amateur  job,  probably  by 
some  local  boy  just  starting  on  his  career  of 
crime.  The  editor  wrote  an  account  of  it,  m 
part  humorous  and  part  serious  vein.  This  lit¬ 
tle  piece  struck  me  as  being  so  good  that  I 
wished  when  I  read  it  that  every  young  boy  in¬ 
clined  to  be  somewhat  wild  might  read  and  think 
about  it.  Nowhere  else  have  1  seen  the  truth 
so  well  stated  that  crime  never  pays. 

So  I  am  printing  this  article  here  that  it  might 
have  as  wide  circulation  as  we  can  give  it. 


’”1 
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Fishkill  Sir  May  Colantha, 
the  bull  that  we  have  been  of¬ 
fering  under  the  Chinese  auction 
plan,  was  sold  on  December  1 
/or  $350.09.  Mr.  Arnold  Peter¬ 
son  of  Gardiner,  Ulster  County, 


EAN  Swift  once 
said,  “The  best 
doctors  in  the  world 
are  Doctor  Diet,  Doc¬ 
tor  Quiet  and  Doctor  Merryman.” 

It  reminds  me  of  Solomon’s  proverb, 
“A  merry  heart  doeth  good  like  a  medi¬ 
cine,  but  a  broken  spirit  drieth  up  the 
bones.” 

Physicians  now  tell  us 
that  there  is  something 
in  the  spirit  of  gladness 
that  helps  to  digest  our 
food.  Certainly  we  have 
all  had  the  experience  of 
trying  to  eat  when  we 
were  sad  or  in  grief. 

Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox 
once  said,  “A  Christian 
cannot  be  gloomy.” 

Dr.  John  W.  Holland  Unfortunately,  many 
of  us  are  blue  at  times,  so  we  need  con¬ 
stantly  to  build  our  house  of  thought  on 
the  sunny  side  of  the  life’s  road. 

It  is  our  duty  to  cultivate  a  happy 
cheerful  disposition.  Some  are  born 
happy,  others  have  to  fight  moroseness 
from  babyhood. 

A  business  friend  of  mine  has  over  his 
desk,  “Never  allow  life  to  make  you 
scowl.” 

I  worked  myself  into  a  fever  recently 
over  my  typewriter  until  it  occurred  to 
me  to  oil  it.  Then  everything  went  well. 

If  any  one  has  the  right  to  be  happy,  it 
is  the  Christian.  Jesus  must  have  car¬ 
ried  in  His  personality  something  attrac¬ 
tive.  Little  children  came  to  Him,  and 
people  in  trouble  found  a 
calmness  in  His  presence. 

Children  and  dogs  run  from 
a  sour  soul. 

Mirthfulness  is  not  silliness 
and  tired  nerves  need  more 
than  jazz  to  make  them  nor¬ 
mal.  Old  fashioned  mirth 


By  Dr.  J.  W.  Holland 

The  A.  A.  Philosopher 


is  the  best  medicine. 

My  theory  of 
Lincoln  is  that  had 
he  gone  on  past  mid¬ 
dle  life  with  the  melancholy  of  grief  that 
characterized  his  early  years,  he  never 
could  have  borne  the  burden  of  his  day. 
Before  he  was  forty  he  began  to  cultivate 
cheerfulness,  told  funny  stories,  at  times 
almost  to  the  despair  of  his  friends,  but 
in  this  way  he  preserved  his  healthy  men¬ 
tal  and  bodily  balance. 

It  is  our  duty  also  to  try  to  make  other 
people  happy.  That  is,  we  must  try  to 
create  the  atmosphere  in  which  other  peo¬ 
ple  can  be  happy.  No  matter  how  we 
may  feel,  it  does  not  release  us  from  the 
obligation  of  being  conscious  of  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  other  people. 

Once  in  my  youth  I  was  quite  sick.  A 
long  faced  woman,  who  was  the  mother 
of  one  of  my  chums,  came  over  to  see 
me.  She  told  me  of  three  young  men 
about  my  age,  who  were  “took  down” 
about  as  I  was,  and  who  died,  one  of 
them  in  terrible  agony.  My  mother  hus¬ 
tled  her  out  of  the  room  without  invita- 
tation  to  return. 

We  have  no  right  to  squeeze  our  sour 
pickles  on  other  people. 

If  something  happy  and  cheerful  can¬ 
not  be  said,  silence  is  golden. 

Some  of  the  late  songs  have  little  in 
them,  but  there  is  one  I  like,  “I  want  to 
be  happy,  but  I  can’t  be  happy,  till  I 
make  you  happy  too.” 

Our  Master  “went  about  doing  good.” 
His  religion  was  sunshine,  and  happi¬ 
ness  and  prayer  and  healing  and  music 
and  work — everything,  in  fact 
that  you  and  I,  as  His  fol¬ 
lowers,  are  under  obligation 
to  practice. 

Let’s  cultivate  cheerfulness. 
The  “Sob  Squad”  never  yet 
W'on  a  victory  on  the  battle¬ 
field  of  life. 


Considerate  Burglars 

Some  time  last  Saturday'  or  Sun¬ 
day  night,  while  we  were  out  of 
town,  some  enterprising  person  or 
persons,  whom  we  assume  to  be 
local  talent,  entered  the.  .Herald 
Office,  either  by  picking  the  simple 
lock  on  the  back  door,  or  by  simply 
walking  in — as  it  is  not  impossible 
It  was  left  unlocked— and  proceed¬ 
ed  to  ransack  the  office  safe,  which 
is  at  the  front  window. 

Robbing  the  safe  in  the  country 
newspaper  office  it  would  seem 
would  usually  offer  a  field  of  op¬ 
portunity  equal  to  that  of  fobbing 
the  room  of  an  inmate  of  the 
county  house.  However,  on  this 
occasion,  the  burglars  obtained 
perhaps  an  unexpected  amount  of 
loot — almost  a  dollar  in  change, 
we  should  judge. 

We  always  leave  the  office  treas¬ 
ure  box  unlocked,  and  with  a  pla¬ 
card  on  the  door  to  that  effect,  as 
we  hope  that  burglars  will  go 
through  it  and  help  themselves 
without  trouble,  rather  than  smash 
the  safe.  On  Monday  morning, 
going  to  the  safe,  we  discovered 
that  the  sheet  steel  cash  box  was 
missing,  having  been  pulled  out  ot 
its  compartment.  Later,  in  the 
back  room  of  the  office  we  found 
this  cash  box,  with  the  back  pried 
from  the  rivets  SO  they  could  get 
at  the  contents.  The  little  change 
it  had  contained  was  gone,  but  two 
checks — for  $18.69  and  $2.20 — with 
a  $2.00  money  order  were  left  in 
the  drawer  undisturbed. 

We  wish  to  express  our  apprecia¬ 
tion  to  our  visitors  that  they  left 
the  checks  or  did  not  destroy  them 
uselessly,  as  is  often  dgne  by  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  their  profession,  and  also 
that  they  did  not  simply  smash 
the  cash  box,  which  can  be  easily 
repaired.  Occasionally,  on  the  red 
letter  days  when  we  get  hold  of  a 
little  real  money,  we  have  left  a 
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NITROGEN  from /he  Pirn 


SYNTHETIC 

NITROGEN 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
world’s  supply  of  nitrogen 
now  comes  from  the  air. 
■If  the  annual  production 
of  air  nitrogen  were  com¬ 
puted  in  terms  of  ammon¬ 
ium  sulfate,  and  if  the 
bags  could  be  stacked  one 
on  top  of  the  other,  it 
would  make  a  column 
8,000  miles  high.  Synr 
thetic  nitrogen— long  the 
dream  of  the  chemist^ 
is  now  an  actua)  facr^ 


Nitrogen  -from-the-air  is  the 
greatest  practical  triumph  o£ 
modern  chemistry— the  fertilizer 
sensation  of  the  present  generation* 
Concentrated,  air-nitrogen  fertil¬ 
izers  are  the  talk  of  farmers  and  fer^ 
tUizer  scientists  wherever  they  meet. 


— the  new,  air-nitrogen,  complete 'fertilizer — 
contains  three  to  five  times  as  much  plant- 
ifood  as  fertiliicrs  of  the  usual  analysis.  It  has  60% 
actual,  available  plant-food — 15%  nitrogen  (18.2% 
ammonia),  30%  phosphoric  acid  and  15%  potash.' 
Because  of  this  concentration.- the  plant-wod  in 
Nitrdphoska  costs  less  per  pound.  One  bag  goes  as 
far  as  several  bags  of  regular  fertilizer — less  vi-eighf  to 
haul,' fewer, bags  to  lift,  less  bulk  to  apply — and  safe. 

Every  fertilizer  user  will  instantly  see  the 
advantages  of  Nitrophoska.  You  owe  it  to 
.vourself  to  learn  all  about  this  wonderful  fertilizer. 
Ask  your  County  Agent,  Experiment  Station,  Agri- 
culmral  College,  or  your  favorite  Farm  Paper  about  it. 
Mail  the  coupon  today  for  free,' illustrated  booklet.' 

Any  progressive  fertilizerr dealer  ivill  hbtain 
J^itrophosUa  for  you.  Ask  your  dealer. 


When  you  buy  Nitrophoska,  you  get  60 
pounds  of  plant-food  in  every  hundred 
pounds — not  merely  12  to  20  pounds' 
as  in  most  fertilizers.  You  save  60  to  | 
80  percent  of  the  hauling,  lifting  and' 
applying.  You  buy  your  plant-food  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost.  Furthermore, 
the.plant-food  in  Nitrophoska  is  in  bal- 
anc^' ratio,  suitable  for  corn,  potatoes, 
vegetables  and  most  other  crops — 
readily  available  for  quick  starting,  con¬ 
tinuous  feeding,  and  vigorous  growth. 


S-ifNTHETIC  NITROGEN  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION,  285  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  Room  1772 
Please  send  me  your  illustrated  booklet  with  complete  information  about  Nitrophoska. 

My  dealer's  name  is. _ _ _ _  . . . . . . 


His  post-office  is 

My  name  is . . 

My  post-office  is 


SYNTJimClW 


Use  MORE  mTROGEJVtor  MORE  PROFIT 


Beaches  the  topmost  boughs 


Double  the  dollars  at  harvest 

with  OSPRAYMO  SPRAYERS 


High  pressure,  low  up¬ 
keep,  slow  depreciation 

Every  Ospraymo  Machine 
is  strong — built  to  last  and 
for  hard  usage,  easy  to  keep 
in  order.  Equipped  with 
the  reliable  Ospraymo  auto¬ 
matic  system  of  agitation, 
throttle  valve,  a  pressure 
regulator  and  gauge. 

Stiff  brushes  on  the  re¬ 
volving  paddles  clean  the 
suction  strainer  on  every 
turn — prevent  pipes  and 
nozzles  from  clogging — 
prevent  costly  delays  in  or¬ 
chard,  grove  or  field. 


Brushes  prevent  nozzle  clogging 


There  is  an  Ospraymo 
for  every  need.  High 
pressure  guaranteed. 

Insist  on  an 
Ospraymo  when 
you  buy  and  put  an 
end  to  your  spray¬ 
ing  problems.  Send 
for  our  illustrated 
catalog.  We  help 
you  select  a  spray¬ 
er  suited  to  your 
needs.  Find  out 
about  the  best. 
Address 

COMPANY 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 


FIELD  FORCE  PUMP 

Dept.  C 

World  leaders  for  years 


THE  SPRAYER  THAT  NEVER  CLOGS 


^A.Als  Western  New  York 

Farm  and  Home  Talk 


M.  C.  Burritt 


WE  began  the  last 
week  in  Novem¬ 
ber  in  the  Lake  Ontario  country  with 
the  ground  well  covered  with  snow  and 
the  thermometer  at  18  degrees.  We 
finished  it  with  a  warm  rain  and  a 
springlike  day.  On 
December  first  we  fin¬ 
ished  our  fall  plowing 
with  both  team  and 
tractor.  Such  are  the 
vagaries  of  Novem¬ 
ber.  But  it  has  been 
a  good  fall  in  which 
to  get  the  work  done 
and  farm  work  is  in 
excellent  condition. 
More  fall  plowing  has 
been  done  than  usual 
and  there  is  little  ex¬ 
cuse  for  any  one  not 
getting  all  the  odd 
outdoor  jobs  finished 
up  and  everything  ready  for  winter. 
Even  the  inside  of  the  house  has  had 
attention  and  at  last  mother  has  a  long 
list  of  things  which  have  been  waiting 
the  finishing  of  apple  and  cabbage  har¬ 
vest,  actually  done.  Let  winter  come! 

Market  Information  Available 

For  ten  years  and  more  we  have  all 
heard  a  great  deal  about  better  mar¬ 
keting  methods.  Much  of  it  deals  in 
generalties  and  is  beside  the  point  to  a 
practical  farmer  who  has  the  specific 
problem  of  getting  what  he  produces 
to  the  consumer  as  the  consumer  wants 
it  and  securing  for  himself  the  best 
possible  price.  Some  progress  has  been 
made  during  these  ten  years  in  improv¬ 
ing  and  standardizing  quality,  though 
much  remains  to  be  done.  Little  or  no 
progress  has  been  made  in  western 
New  York  on  organization  for  mar¬ 
keting,  branding,  advertising  and  the 
like.  In  this  respect  we  are  still  pur¬ 
suing  haphazard  individualistic  meth¬ 
ods  which  are  getting  us  nowhere.  In 
the  matter  of  market  information  how¬ 
ever,  wonderful  progress  is  being  made 
which  may  eventually  be  the  basis  for 
needed  progress  in  the  other  phases  of 
marketing. 

There  is  now  no  excuse  for  a  fruit 
and  vegetable  grower  not  being  well 
informed  and  right  up  to  the  minute 
as  to  market  conditions,  prices,  etc. 
Every  day  the  radio  gives  us  complete 
shipping  point  information — demand, 
market  conditions,  total  carlot  ship¬ 
ments,  destinations  and  prices.  The 
next  day  these  are  confirmed  by  a 
written  report  with  additional  infor¬ 
mation,  such  as  origin  of  shipments  by 
states.  Then,  once  a  week  comes  a 
market  summary  of  total  movement  of 


Fall  Plowing  Is  Done 

By  M.  C.  BURRITT 


each  commodity  for 
the  week  and  to 
date,  with  comparisons  with  previous 
periods,  together  with  apparent  mar¬ 
ket  trends  and  estimates  of  supplies 
available. 

Since  the  Federal-State  market  news 
service,  efficient  and  desirable  as  it  is, 
gives  carlot  prices  which  the  dealer 
gets  (the  grower  may  also  get  these 
of  course  if  he  ships  direct  to  city  buy¬ 
ers  in  carlots  loading  his  own  cars). 
Some  farm  bureaus  have  undertaken 
to  gather  and  make  available  to  those 
who  want  the  information  actual  grow¬ 
er  sales.  Thus,  for  example  I  get  twice 
a  week  from  my  local  farm  bureau 
(Monroe)  a  list  of  all  the  known  sales 
of  apples,  cabbage,  potatoes  and  beans 
in  this  county.  These  sales  are  gath¬ 
ered  by  specially  designated  farm  bu¬ 
reau  committeemen  who  report  them 
definitely  on  post  cards  jirovided  for 
the  purpose.  To  illustrate,  a  cabbage 
sale  is  reported  as  follows:  “Danish 
cabbage  $35  per  ton  sacked  (sacks  fur¬ 
nished  by  buyer)  sale  11/22/28”.  All 
the  sales  reported  are  then  listed  and 
returned  to  the  committeemen.  Mem¬ 
bers  are  notified  and  anyone  who  wants 
the  reports  telephones  his  local  com¬ 
mitteeman  for  them.  With  all  the 
above  information  freely  available  no 
grower  need  be  without  full  knowledge 
of  markets,  prices  and  values. 

The  value  of  these  reports  depends 
wholly  upon  their  accuracy  and  re¬ 
liability.  If  they  do  not  reflect  facts 
in  the  markets  they  are  worse  than 
useless.  Occasionally  one  hears  critic¬ 
isms  of  their  accuracy.  Public  mar¬ 
ket  men  say  that  conditions  are  not 
wholly  as  reported.  The  reporter  has 
not  investigated  sales  sufficiently  to 
correctly  report  conditions.  Again 
there  is  some  complaint  that  dealers 
do  not  give  correct  information — that 
they  give  quotations  rather  than  sales. 
These  reports  if  true  are  bad  for  the 
service.  In  general  they  are  probably 
the  best  market  information  to  be  had. 

As  the  Consumer  Views  It 

As  to  meeting  competition  and  ad¬ 
vertising,  however,  we  have  been  los¬ 
ing  rather  thq^  gaining  ground.  Wit¬ 
ness  the  following  letter  from  a  New 
York  housewife: 

“I  am  a  housewife  of  New  York  City 
and  I  always  try  to  get  New  York 
State  apples  but  I  have  such  hard  work 
finding  them.  Most  handle  the  western 
apple  or  otherwise  they  don’t  seem  to 
know  where  they  come  from.  I  have 
wondered  if  the  fruit  growers  could 

(Continued  on  Page  12) 


A  living  four  leaf  clover — the  insignia  of  the  4-H  Club.  A  group  of  enthu¬ 
siastic  youngsters  at  a  recent  Delaware  County  rally  at  Delhi. 
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A. 

Vegetable  and 
'  Crop  Grower 


Chinese  Cabbage 


SOME  of  the  minor  vegetable  crops 
are  proving  useful  in  the  production 
programs  of  New  York  growers.  None 
of  these  are  bonanzas.  Practically 
all  of  them  have  dis¬ 
advantages  and  diffi¬ 
culties  that  prevent 
their  production 
from  being  unalloy¬ 
ed  gold,  and  mar¬ 
kets  for  such  crops 
are  usually  very 
readily  oversupplied. 

A  number  o  f 
muckland  growers 
in  New  York  have 
produced  Chinese 
Paul  Work  cabbage  over  a  fair¬ 

ly  long  period  of  years.  The  demand 
for  this  vegetable  seems  to  be  growing 
and  it  has  limited  possibilities  for  late 
season  planting. 

A  Wayne  County  grower  has  made 
a  sizable  planting  this  year.  Seed  was 
sown  at  the  rate  of  1  to  l^/^  pounds  per 


Chinese  cabbage  ready  for  shipment. 

acre  about  August  1,  and  the  field  is 
thinned  by  hand  with  rows  about  2  feet 
apart  and  plants  18  to  20  inches  apart 
in  the  row.  The  Wong  Bok  variety  is 
shorter  and  more  compact  than  the 
Pe-Tsai  variety  and  seems  to  give  bet¬ 
ter  results. 

There  is  much  variation  in  quality 
of  seed  and  even  the  best  bred  seed  will 
not  ordinarily  yield  over  50  per  cent 
of  marketable  heads.  Three  hundred 
to  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  let¬ 
tuce  boxes  per  acre  are  considered  a 
good  crop,  although  this  is  sometimes 
exceeded. 

The  heads  are  cut  when  they  are  firm 
and  solid  and  are  packed  about  16  in  a 
standard  lettuce  box.  Prices  vary 
rather  widely,  ordinarily  from  $1  to 


Packing  Chinese  cabbage  for  market 
in  Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 

$1.50  a  crate  but  sometimes  higher. 
Chinese  cabbage  keeps  quite  well  in 
cold  storage,  and  the  storage  charge  is 
about  15c  per  crate  for  the  season.  As 
indicated,  the  demand  is  rather  limited 
and  the  net  returns  out  of  storage  are 
not  much  higher  than  for  the  field. 

Gold  Storage  for  Vegetables 

Nobody  likes  to  dig  celery,  cabbage 
and  root  crops  out  of  the  pit  or  trench 
during  the  winter.  It  is  a  mean  job 
as  regards  keeping  results.  Air-cooled 
or  common  storage  is  being  pretty  ex¬ 
tensively  used  for  cabbage,  onions,  and 
(Continued  on -^P age  X.2 1 
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^  ^  YOU  CAN  OBTAIN 

GATOR-HIDE  MULCH  PAPER 


IN  ANY  QUANTITY 


Ttvo  cucumber 
plants,  both  plant¬ 
ed  at  the  same  time 
—  but  the  one  at 
the  right  under 
Mulch  Paper. 
Note  that  the 
growth  of  the 
mulched  plant 
more  than  doubles 
that  of  the  un¬ 
stimulated  plant. 


A  1,500  acre  Hawaiian  pineapple  plantation 
completely  covered  with  Mulch  Paper,  The 
white  appearance  of  the  paper  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  dusted  with  talc  to  prevent 
sticking  in  the  rolls.  This  is  unnecessary  with 
the  improved  Gator-Hide. 


This  paper  is  com¬ 
pletely  covered  by  the 
Eckart  Patents  under 
which  the  international 

PAVERCOMPAttY  has  the  rights  for 
production  and  sale  in  the  thirty- 
seven  states  east  of  Colorado, 


The  day  of  increased  crops  with  decreased 
labor — the  day  of  EARLIER  and  more  profitable 
crops  is  here.  Let  the  ^^Miracle  of  Mulch  Paper^^ 
produce  for  you  in  1929 


IN  the  spring  of  1928,  we  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  production 
of  Gator-Hide  Mulch  Paper  had 
begun  but  that,  for  a  time,  only 
four  rolls  would  be  sold  to  an 
individual.  This  restricted  sell¬ 
ing  plan  was  adopted  to  permit 
the  greatest  possible  number  of 
people  to  experiment  with  the 
paper — to  see  for  themselves 
just  how  the  Mulch  Paper  stimu¬ 
lates  plant  growth,  produces 
bigger  and  earlier  crops,  stifles 
weeds  and  eliminates  much 
back-breaking  labor. 

And  thousands  did  experiment. 
They  found  that  Gator-Hide 
Mulch  Paper  increased  the  soil 
temperature,  conserved  the  soil 
moisture,  reduced  cultivating  to 


an  absolute  minimum,  and  pro¬ 
duced  not  only  bigger  but 
EARLIER  crops.  As  these  crops 
came  to  maturity,  thousands  of 
letters  came  to  Mulch  Paper 
Headquarters  —  all  asking  the 
same  question:  "Where  can  we 
get  Gator-Hide  Mulch  Paper  for 
large  scale  planting.^” 

Gator-Hide  today  is 
available  in  any  quantity 

Today,  Gator-Hide  Mulch  Paper 
can  be  supplied  in  ANY  quantity 
and,  in  many  cases,  through  reg¬ 
ular  local  distributors.  Planters 
are  assured,  not  only  of  a  steady 
source  of  supply,  but  of  expert 
advice  from  agricultural  author¬ 
ities,  on  ail  matters  that  concern 
its  use. 


What  Gator-Hide 
Mulch  Paper  is— how  it  is  used 

Gator-Hide  Mulch  Paper,  made 
by  INTERNATIONAL  PAPER 
Company,  the  world’s  largest 
paper  manufacturers,  is  one  of  the 
toughest,  strongest,  most  durable 
papers  made.  It  is  impregnated, 
by  a  special  process,  with  a  par¬ 
ticular  grade  of  asphaltum. 

Unrolled  directly  over  the  pro¬ 
posed  plant  beds  and  anchored 
by  soil  or  other  available  mate¬ 
rial,  Gator-Hide  practically  im¬ 
prisons  all  moisture  in  the  soil, 
and  prevents  its  evaporation  by 
the  sun.  Its  black  surface  catches 
and  retains  the  sun’s  heat,  raises 
the  soil’s  temperature,  and  checks 
cooling  at  night.  This  promotes 
continuous  bacterial  activity,  lib¬ 
erating,  night  and  day,  nitrous 
food  matter  for  the  plants. 

Planting  is  done  through  holes 
made  in  the  paper,  at  usual  spac¬ 
ing,  or  between  successive  strips 
of  the  paper.  Thus  while  plenty 
of  spare  is  provided  for  the  plant, 
no  space  is  left  for  weed  growth. 

Plant  under  Gator-Hide 
this  year 

Thousands  of  planters  will  cover 
broad  acres  with  it  in  1929. 
Thousands  will  make  one  acre 
produce  as  much  as  from  two  to 
four  produced  before,  and  at  a 
lower  expenditure  of  time,  effort 
and  money  for  cultivation.  Why 
not  make  up  your  mind  now  that 
you,  too,  are  going  to  plant  next 
spring  under  Gator-Hide  Mulch 
Paper.  If  your  local  dealer  can¬ 
not  supply  you  write  us  direct 
using  the  coupon  and  mention¬ 
ing  the  dealer’s  name. 


INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY 

Mulch  Paper  Division:  Room  1001,  106  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  City 


IN  TWO  TYPES 

Type  A— for  Annuals,  primarily 
in  tield  culture. 

18*  width  —  300  lineal  yards  to 
roll . $3.50 

36*  width  —  300  lineal  yards  to 
roll . $7.00 

Type  B  —  for  Perennials  in  field 
culture  and  ALL  garden  work. 

18*  width  —  150  lineal  yards  to 
roll  . . $3.50 

36*  width  —  150  lineal  yards  to 

roll  ........  $7.00 

Special  prices  for  larger  quantities 


Send 
coupon 
for  Free 
Booklet 


This  booklet 
tells  in  a  simple, 
interesting  way 
the  history,  de¬ 
velopment  and 
possibilities 
of  Gdtor  -  Hide 
Mulch  Paper.  It  is  full  of  comparative 
photographs  of  Mulch-grown  and  non- 
Mulch-grown  products.  It  portrays 
the  REAL  “Miracle  of  Mulch  Paper." 


INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY 
Mulch  Paper  Division,  Room  1001 
106  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  City 

Please  send  your  booklet,  “The  Miracle 
of  Mulch  Paper”,  and  tell  me  where  I  can 
secure  a  supply  of  Gator-Hide  Mulch  Paper 
in  this  territory. 

My  dealer  is : 

1  . 

I  My  name . 

I  My  address . . 

I  . 

J 
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When  Milk 
Production 
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~~only  14‘01  lbs.  daily  average  V 
"  per  cow  on  ISovember  1st.  ♦ 
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Think  this 


over 


When  you  buy  a  dairy  feed  because  it’s  cheap,  you 
aren  t  economizing— you’re  buying  trouble  and  losses. 

Even  the  poorest  brand  of  feed  will  keep  your  cows 
from  starving,  but  you  can’t  make  money,  dairying, 
unless  your  cows  are  healthy— free  from  caked 
iidders,  lost  quarters,  constipation,  indigestion  and 
the  many  ills  for  which  improper  or  careless  mix¬ 
tures,  or  poor  quality  ingredients  are  responsible. 

Don’t  risk  the  health  of  your  cows  to  save  a  few 
nickels  on  your  feed  bill.  Don’t  lose  dollars  in 
milk  production,  trying  to  make  milk  with  under¬ 
nourished,  off-conditioned  cows. 

Larro  contains  every  milk  making  and  health  build¬ 
ing  element  a  feed  should  have.  It  wasn’t  made  to 
tempt  you  by  its  price,  but  to  leave  more  money 
in  your  pocket  after  you’ve  paid  your  feed  bill. 

No  matter  what  roughage  you  use— timothy,  alfalfa 
or  clover  Larro  will  keep  your  cows  healthy  and 
make  them  produce  all  the  milk  they’re  capable  of 
giving. 

Feed  Larro  for  health  more  milk — greater  profits 
over  feed  cost. 


THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

DETROIT  -  MICHIGAN 
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With  the  A.  A. 

Dairyman 


Dairy  Regulations  Should  Be  Uniform 


PREDICTIONS 
as  to  what  will 
happen  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  to  any  organ¬ 
ized  industry,  and  especially  the  dairy 
industry,  are  very  uncertain. 

In  the  first  place,  I  believe  that 
dairying  is  one  of  the  best  forms  of 
agriculture  in  which  a  farmer  can  en¬ 
gage,  and  I  believe  this  is  true  be¬ 
cause  it  is  fundamental.  For  a  good 
many  years  past,  milk  and  other  dairy 
products  have  been  recognized  as 
among  our  best  foods,  and,  as  time 
goes  on,  the  emphasis  placed  by  dieti¬ 
tians  upon  milk  and  dairy  products  is 
increasing.  In  our  large  eities  the 
milk  supply  is  considered  almost  as 
vital  and  important  as  is  the  water 
supply.  I  also  believe  that  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  new  uses  for  the  products  of  milk 
will  be  discovered  which  will,  of  course, 
increase  the  commercial  importance  of 
dairying. 

Prices  Go  in  Cycles 

I  believe  that  in  the  future  the  prices 
of  dairy  products  will  be  reduced  from 
what  they  are  at  the  present  time,  be¬ 
cause  history  shows  that  the  value  of 
all  farm  products  goes  in  cycles.  Some 
few  years  ago  dairy  cows  were  very 
cheap  and  this  very  naturally  produced 
a  shortage  of  dairy  cattle.  We  are 
now  feeling  the  effects  of  that  short¬ 
age,  both  in  the  case  of  dairy  cattle 
and  consequently  in  the  case  of  milk 
and  dairy  products.  The  present  high 
price  of  dairy  cattle  will  undoubtedly 
cause  an  overproduction  and  the  re¬ 
sult  will  be  that  they  will  fall  off  in 
priee. 

I  believe  that  there  are  more  evi¬ 
dences  of  stability  in  the  dairy  indus¬ 
try  than  there  were  years  ago.  Just 
the  other  day  I  saw  an  article  in  a 
paper,  stating  that  there  was  at  the 
present  time  a  shortage  of  milk  and 
that  the  milk  producers  were  reluctant 
to  make  too  much  of  an  effort  to  sup¬ 
ply  this  shortage,  because  they  feared 
it  would  result  in  an  overproduction. 
Whether  or  not  this  is  true  will  be 
questioned  but  I  believe  that  it  does 
show  that  farmers  are  thinking  about 
questions  of  overproduction  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  price  which  they  will  re¬ 
ceive  for  the  product,  and  I  do  not 
believe  this  same  thought  would  have 
been  directed  to  this  question  in  times 
past. 

Public  Should  Understand 

Disease  Eradication 

In  regard  to  your  question  concern¬ 
ing  the  attitude  of  the  public  in  regard 
to  cooperating  in  le  fight  again.st 
tuberculosis,  I  believe  that  the  public 
will  be  willing  to  cooperate,  providing 
the  question  is  not  crowded  upon  them 


too  rapidly  and  pro¬ 
viding  the  necessity 
for  the  eradication 
of  disease  is  under¬ 
stood  by  them.  I  think,  however,  that 
any  waste  of  public  funds  in  tubercul¬ 
osis  eradication  would  be  very  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  progress  of  this  work. 
People  who  are  constantly  at  work  in 
the  eradication  of  disease  are  apt  to 
forget  that  the  public,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  are  laymen  and  that  oftentimes 
they  do  not  support  a  very  worthy  pro¬ 
ject  because  they  do  not  understand  it. 
I,  therefore,  believe  that  to  get  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  public  in  tuberculosis 
eradication,  it  will  be  necessary  to  edu¬ 
cate  people  to  the  necessity  for  this 
kind  of  work. 

In  regard  to  your  questions  concern¬ 
ing  the  effect  of  a  higher  tariff  on  dairy 
products  I  cannot  say.  There  are  cer¬ 
tain  dairy  products  which  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  and  shipped  to  this  country 
cheaper  than  we  can  produce  them.  In 
such  cases,  the  American  dairymen 
will,  of  course,  have  to  be  protected, 
but  whether  a  higher  tariff  will  be  de¬ 
sirable  is  something  which  I  am  not 
competent  to  judge. 

Experts  Do  Not  Always  Agree 

There  is  only  one  suggestion  I  have 
to  make  in  regard  to  the  betterment 
of  the  dairy  industry,  and  that  is  an 
agreement  on  the  part  of  sanitarians 
for  the  rules  governing  the  production 
and  handling  of  milk.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
disagreement  amongst  authorities  as  to 
the  rules  and  regulations  which  should 
be  followed  in  producing  a  good  grade 
of  market  milk.  When  one  authority 
tells  a  farmer  one  thing  and  another 
authority  tells  him  another,  it  is,  to 
say  the  least,  confusing,  and  in  time  he 
becomes  disgusted  with  the  whole 
proposition  of  clean  milk  production. 
The  worst  part  of  this  situation  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  uncalled  for  and  un¬ 
necessary,  as  a  great  many  of  the  dis¬ 
agreements  are  of  a  minor  character 
and  are  overemphasized  so  far  as  re¬ 
sults  are  concerned.  If  more  unity 
could  be  brought  about,  I  believe  that 
it  would  be  a  great  forward  step  in 
stabilizing  the  production  of  a  good 
grade  of  market  milk. 


Calf  Feedino  With  Dry 
Skim  Milk 

Rules  for  calf  raising  at  lower  cost 
are  given  by  C.  J.  Fa.wcctt,  Exten¬ 
sion  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry  at 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 
“The  calf  should  be  taken  from  its  dam 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


By  H.  E.  ROSS 

Professor  of  Dairy  Industry,  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture 


Kindly  Old  Dear  (to  careless  pedestrian  who  has  stepped  into  a  coal-hole)  : 
ONLY  ONK  LKG.^  TUP^RK’.S  SIXPKNCT:  FOR  YOU,  MY  POOR  FKTJ.OW.  BO'T,  REALLY, 
YOU  KNOW,  YOU  OUGHT  NOT  TO  BE  SITTING  ABOUT  ON  THAT  COLD  PAVEMENT/- 

—Life. 
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HEN  users  of  Bull-Brand  Feeds  quote 
records  of  a  increase  in  milk  produc¬ 
tion  and  profits,  I  certainly  recommend  it 
to  every  cfairyman  I  know. 

“Makes  me  think  of  Horace  Baker, 
over  near  Columbus,  N.  Y.,  and  how  he 
increased  his  yearly  profits  to  $2.10  percow. 

How  Bull-Brasid  is  Made 

“I’ve  known  Horace  a  long  time.  I  al¬ 
ways  thought  that  he  was  not  getting  all 
the  milk  money  he  should  from  his  cows. 
I  told  him  I  thought  he  would  get  better 
results  from  our  feed.  ‘You  see,  Horace,’  I 
said,  ‘it  is  made  on  scientific  formulas 
which  by  actual  test  produce  most  milk, 
butterfat  and  beef.  We  use  choicest  whole 
corn,  oats  and  wheat  grains,  steamed  bone 
meal, molasses, linseed  oil  meal, cotton-seed 
meal  and  so  on.  I  purchase  the  grain  myself 
in  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade.  A  sample  of 
each  shipment  is  tested  thoroughly  for 
moisture,  protein,  fat,  fiber  and  purity.’ 

“I  told  him  something  about  our  big 
plant — one  of  the  most  modern,  making 
use  of  latest  manufacturing  processes  and 
formulas—  resulting  in  more  productiveness 
— and  more  profit  to  the  feeder. 

“I  showed  him  records  of  what  several 


hundreds  of  dairymen  have  done  with  Bull- 
Brand.  I  asked  him  if  he  was  getting  13  to 
14  quarts  of  milk  a  day  from  his  cows,  as 
Field  Brothers  of  Derwood,  Md.,  are.  He 
said,  ‘No.’  I  told  him  how  J.  E.  Slyder  of 
Seven  Valleys,  Pa.,  had  a  20%  increase  in 
milk.  How  Howard  Kriebel  of  Lansdale, 
Pa.,  increased  production  of  his  cows  75 
lbs.  per  day  by  feeding  Bull-Brand.  I  show¬ 
ed  him  letter  after  letter  from  dairymen 
who  have  fed  Bull-Brand  for  8  to  10  years 
because  they  found  it  to  be  the  best  on  the 
market.  I  showed  him  the  money  being 
made  by  feeders  using  B-B .  He  scratched 
his  head.  ‘Well,  maybe  you’re  right.”’ 

Profit  Up  to  $210  per  Cow 

“He  tried  Bull-Brand — and  has  used  it  ever  since. 
Last  year  his  16  cows  produced  69,990  quarts  of  milk 
which  hesoIdfor$4,549.5o.  Hisfecd  bill  was$i, 190.61. 
His  net  profit  was  $3,358.88  or'$io9.93  per  cow. 

More  Productiosi,  Or  No  Pay 

“Down  here  at  Maritime  we  believe  in  our 
feed.  We  have  had  so  many  thousands  of  reports 
of  bigger  profits  from  dairymen  and  poultrymen 
that  we  absolutely  guarantee  you’ll  be  satisfied. 

In  fact  I  make  this  offer  to  you.  Secure  a  supply 
of  Bull-Brand  dairy  or  poultry  feed  from  your 
dealer.  If  it  doesn  t  produce  more  milk  or 
more  eggs  at  less  feed  cost  than  any  other,  sim¬ 
ply  go  back  to  your  dealer  and  tell  htm  that 
you  leant  your  money  back.  He’ ll  give  it 
back  to  you,  too — that' s  my  guarantee. 

Why  don’t  you  try  Bull -Brand 
noiu — start  making  the  extra 
profits  at  once.  No  use  losing 
them.” — Uncle  Charlie. 

MARITIME 

MIl.LENG 

CO.,  Inc. 

BuSfalo.N.Y, 


FEED  BULL- BRAND 

Dairy  Ration  (24%),  B-B  Red-E-Mixt  (20%), 
B-B  Hi^Test  (20%)  or  B- B  Marmico  (16%), 
whichever  is  most  suitable  for  your  roughage. 
Use  the  Bull-Brand  full  line  of  Poultry  Feeds 
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(Continued  from  Oj^posite  Page) 
as  soon  as  it  has  a  good  fill  of  colo¬ 
strum  milk.  Feed  whole  milk  for  ten 
to  fourteen  days,  three  to  four  quarts 
daily  and  gradually  increasing  the 
quantity.  There  is  no  harm  in  a  calf 
being  slightly  hungry  the  first  week. 

At  two  weeks  gradually  substitute  for 
the  whole  milk  a  similar  quantity  of 
skim  milk  made  from  dry  skim  milk 
and  water  so  that  in  eight  or  ten  days 
the  calf  will  be  given  skim  milk  as  its 
entire  liquid  feed.  Mix  a  pound  of 
dry  skim  milk  to  nine  pints  of  water 
at  body  temperature.  "When  on  full 
feed  the  calf  will  be  getting  about  eight 
quarts  pf  liquid  daily  in  two  feeds.” 


For  a  Better  “Main  Street” 

{Continued  from  Page  1) 
Reverend  W.  C.  Pittman  to  supply  the 
federated  church  and  Presbyterians 
and  Methodists  followed  him  loyally 
during  his  three-years’  pastorate.  He 
put  into  actual  practice  a  fine  spirit  of 
brotherhood  which  most  of  us  in  our 
divided  churches  preach  but  so  seldom 
practice. 

A  Flying  Parson 

His  successor,  the  Reverend  Arthur 
T.  Clark,  is  a  Presbyterian  but  he  like¬ 
wise  has  proven  that  there  are  an  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  ministers  who  have 
the  equipment  and  attitude  for  uniting 
instead  of  separating  church  folk.  Hiu 
men’s  class  of  40  members,  his  fine  or¬ 
chestra  of  eight  pieces,  his  class  of  20 
boys,  his  vacation  church  school  with 
105  children  are  all  indicative  of  his 
progressive  program.  Pie  not  only 
conducts  a  good  live  prayer  meeting 
but  he  also  operates  the  airplane  v/hich 
is  owned  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  “The 
Flying  Parson”  has  become  known  for 
miles  around. 

The  most  recent  consolidation  move¬ 
ment  in  Fair  Haven  is  the  removing  of 
the  denominational  fence  in  the  feder¬ 
ated  church.  Although  for  five  years 
they  have  met  together  and  employed 
only  one  pastor,  yet  they  have  had  two 
missionary  societies,  two  sets  of  church 
officials,  two  headquarters  to  look  to 
for  supervision.  On  a  recent  Sunday 
they  ended  their  five-year  period  of 
courtship  and  entered  into  more  holy 
bonces.  First  the  officers  discussed  the 
subject,  and  last  June  they  voted  in 
favor  of  forming  themselves  into  only 
one  denomination.  In  September  the 
members  of  both  groups  staid  after 
church  and  voted  on  the  following  three 
questions ; 

(1)  Do  you  favor  the  uniting  of 
our  churches,  forming  a 
single  church,  connected  wnth 
only  one  denomination? 

(2)  Do  you  think  a  two-thirds 
majority  should  decide  which 
denomination  the  united 
church  should  be  connected 
with? 

( 3 )  Do  you  think  it  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  for  the  united  church  to 
be  connected  with  the  Meth¬ 
odist  or  the  Presbyterian  de¬ 
nomination  ? 

Eliminating  Competition  Between 
Organizations 

The  vote  was  favorable  and  the 
Methodist’s  voted  almost  unanimously 
that  in  order  to  have  just  one  denom¬ 
ination  they  would  all  become  Presby¬ 
terians.  The  supervisors  of  the  Meth¬ 
odist  denomination  in  the  state  are  fa¬ 
vorable  to  such  arrangements,  accord¬ 
ing  to  what  is  called  by  church  admin¬ 
istrators  a  “mutual  exchange  of  fields.” 
In  other  words,  since  the  Methodists 
are  all  becoming  Presbyterians  here,  an 
equitable  arrangement  would  be,  in  or¬ 
der  to  complete  this  union,  for  the 
Presbyterians  in  some  other  community 
in  the  State  to  come  into  the  Methodist 
denomination.  The  Fair  Haven  church 
officials  are  now  looking  for  some  Meth- 
odist-Presbyterian  community  where 
they  can  effect  such-  an  exchange. 

Fair  Haven’s  contribution  to  Ameri¬ 
can  village  life  is  to  have  fewer  or¬ 
ganizations,  to  eliminate  the  competi¬ 
tion  of  organizations  that  have  similar 
programs,  and  to  use  fewer  leaders, 
but  better  ones. 

We  take  off  our  hats  to  you.  Fair 
Kavenl — Y-ou-have-set-US-a  .good-jex^ 
ample ! 


Pigs  From  Reliable  Stock 

Buy  where  qualify  is  never  sacrificed  for  (luantity.  We 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs,  fast  growers,  that  will  prove 
a  good  inve.stinent — thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size 
and  breeding.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — lierUshirc  &  Chester 


7  to  8  weeks  old . $3.50 

8  to  10  weeks  old . . . $3.75 

-S-afisfa cticri, . sua ranteed.  or  money  refiinderl.  tfl  d-avg 


trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free.  A.  M.  LUX,  206 
Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  Wob.  1415. 


PIGS— FEEDERS  OR  BREEDERS 

Chester  or  Berksliire  cro.ss,  or  York-shire  or  Chester 
cross,  3  months  old,  $3.50  each:  3  months  old,  $4.00 
each.  Pure  bred  Chester  Whites.  2  months  old,  $4.25 
ea.  Pure  bred  Chester  Whites,  2  months  old.  $4.25  ca. 
Barrows.  Boars  or  Sows.  .Ml  pigs  are  from  our  regis¬ 
tered  Boars  and  high  grade  Sows.  We  have  our  pigs 
all  treated  for  cholera,  free  from  disease  of  any  kind. 
Will  ship  C.O.D.  or  send  clu'c-k  or  Jloney  Order.  Our 
guarantee — Keep  them  10  da.\s  and  if  not  satisfied,  re¬ 
turn  pigs  and  your  money  will  be  returned.  State  if 
,'ou  want  for  breeders.  I'aiis.  no  kin.  Crates  five 
STONEHAM  PIG  FARM.  V/.  J.  Talbott.  Plop..  Box  115, 
151  Main  St.,  Stoneham,  Mass. 


Quality  PIGS  For  Sale 

AT  A  LOW  PRICE 

Why  not  have  auality  when  starting  to  raise  a  hog? 
These  are  all  good  blocky  pigs;  the  kind  that  will  prove 
good  hogs.  Yorkshire  and  Cliester  cross,  or  Chester 
and  Berk.shire  cross  pigs,  6  to  8  weeks  old.  $3.50  each: 
8  to  10  weeks  old.  $4.00  each.  I  guarantee  them  to  be 
healtliy  and  good  size  for  their  age.  I  will  ship  any 
number  C.O.D.  to  you  on  apiiroval  and  if  dissatisfied 
in  10  davs  with  the  pigs,  return  them  and  I  will  return 
.vour  money.  No  charge  for  orating.  WALTER  LUX, 
388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Telephone  0086. 
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Tonic  cow  was  Handicapped 

but  wins  by  $45— 


A  TEN  months’  competition  on  our  Research 
Farm  was  staged  between  these  two  cows  to  de¬ 
termine  the  effect  of  Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock 
Tonic  on  milk  production. 

Contest  began  in  fall  of  1927.  Cows  were  same 
age  and  condition.  They  were  stabled  together 
and  had  the  same  care  and  feed.  The  feed  con¬ 
sisted  of  6  parts  ground  corn,  6  parts  ground  oats, 
2  parts  wheat  bran,  1  part  oil  meal  and  roughage 
(mixed  hay  and  silage). 

One  cow  freshened  September  15th,  the  other 
August  11th.  October  was  observation  month. 
The  cow  freshening  in  September  made  a  profit 


in  October,  the  usual  peak  of  production  month, 
of  $28.  Butter  fat  rating  4%.  This  cow  was  se¬ 
lected  to  receive  the  Tonic  in  the  ensuing  contest. 

The  other  cow  made  a  profit  in  October,  her 
second  month  after  freshening,  of  $36.81.  Butter 
fat  rating  5%.  She  did  not  receive  Tonic. 

The  Weaker  Cow  Selected  to 
Receive  Tonic 

Notice  that  the  low  producer,  according  to  the 
October  observation,  was  chosen  to  receive  the 
Tonic.  She  began  with  a  clear  handicap  of  $8.81 
against  her. 
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Facts  About  the  TB 
Campaign 

IN  May  1918  the  tuberculin  testing  of 
herds  in  New  York  State  was  begun 
under  the  Accredited  Herd  Plan  and  in 
cooperation  with  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  On  July  1, 
1918,  3  herds,  representing  192  cattle, 
were  operating  under  the  Accredited 
Herd  Plan;  on  October  1,  1928,  114,230 
herds,  representing  1,175,908  cattle, 
were  operating  under  the  Accredited 
Herd  Plan  or  64%  of  the  herds  and  cat¬ 
tle  in  the  State. 


This  cow  got  Tonic 

The  Tonic  Cow*s  Record  for  Nine  Months 


This  cow  did  not  get  Tonic 

Non-Tonic  Cow*s  Record  for  Nine  Months 


Pounds  of  Milk 

B.F. 

Profit 

Pounds  of  Milk 

B.  F. 

Profit 

November  . 

.  945.5 

4.5 

$25.72 

November  . 

.  862.2 

5.2 

$25.41 

December . 

. 1029.9 

5.0 

30.88 

December  . 

.  756.3 

5.4 

,21.39 

January  . 

. 1022.7 

5.5 

31.42 

January  . 

.  761.9 

5.6 

21.75 

February  . . 

.  924.6 

4.8 

24.02 

February  . 

.  735.6 

5.8 

21.79 

March  . 

.  973.3 

5.1 

27.15 

March  . 

.  746.2 

5.5 

20.75 

April  . 

.  945.6 

5.1 

26.96 

April  . 

.  752.9 

5.3 

20.45 

May  . . 

.  953.9 

4.9 

26.89 

May  . 

.  775.6 

5.0 

20.67 

June  . 

.  890.1 

5.2 

28.10 

June . 

.  799.2 

4.9 

24.97 

July  . 

.  813.0 

5.4 

24.69 

July  . 

.  765.4 

4.9 

23.38 

Total  . 

. 8498.6 

$245.83 

Total  . 

. 6955.3 

$200.56 

The  figures  show  that  the  low  producer  in  October 
gave  1543.3  pounds  more  milk  than  the  other  cow  during 
the  remaining  nine  months  when  she  had  Improved  Stock 
Tonic  added  to  her  feed. 

They  also  show  that  while  her  October  profits  ran 
$8.81  behind  the  other  cow,  yet  she  overcame  this  handi¬ 
cap  and  produced  $45.27  more  profit  than  the  other 
cow  in  the  nine  months  when  she  had  the  advantages 
of  Tonic. 


The  cost ‘of  the  Tonic  in  this  test  was  $4.50,  It  re¬ 
turned  in  extra  profits  just  about  ten  times  ks  cost.  This 
Tonic  will  do  as  much  for  your  cows.  No  other  invest¬ 
ment  will  return  in  profits  so  many  times  its  cost. 

Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic  is  not  a  feed.  It  does 
not  take  the  place  of  feed  and  no  feed  can  take  the  place 
of  Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic.  No  additional  salt 
or  other, niinerals  are  required,  for  they  are  present  in 
Stock  Tonic  in  all-sufficient  quantities. 


Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic 

APPETIZER — REGULATOR — MINERAL  BALANCE — all  combined  in  one  product 

Adopt  our  plan  of  continuous  feeding  of  this  T onic  for  at  least  90  days  and  see  what  it 
will  mean  to  you  in  increased  production  and  profits.  It  costs  but  50c  per  cow  per  month. 

^ee  your  local  Dr.  H  ess  dealer  and  get  your  90  days’  supply  now.  Figure  1 5  lbs.  for  each  cow. 


RESEARCH  FARM  —  DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Incorporated  —  ASHLAND,  OHIO 


READER’S  ORDER  FOR  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

Rates  Only  7  Cents  A  Word  Per  Insertion 
American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen;  Kindly  classify  and  insert  my  advertisement  of  . 

words  to  appear  .  times  in  your  paper.  Enclosed  find  remittance 

of  $ . to  pay  for  advertisement,  which  reads  as  follows: 


NAME  . 

ADDRESS 


Bank  Reference 


For  only  7  cents  a  word  you  can  place  your  story  of  your  wants  or  what 
you  have  to  sell  in  nearly  150,000  homes. 


;  jTKrfl 


asd: 


fADID 
SILOS 

are 

Strong 

Strong,  for  the  Unadilla  Silos 
are  made  of  sound,  close-joined, 
well-seasoned  staves.  Safe,  for 
the  Unadilla  is  firmly  anchored- 
and  withstands  high  winds.  The 
patented  door  fasteners  form 
the  safest  and  most  convenient 
ladder  on  any  silo. 

Special  discounts  for  casli  and 
early  orders.  Terms  if  wanted.  , 

•  Send  for  big  free  catalog  today.  * 

Tubs,  Tanks,  Vats 
Unadilla  Silo  Company 

Box  B  U  nadilla,  N.Y. 


American  agricultur 

1ST  Classified  Ads  get  re; 


The  Function  of  Milk  Veins 

Do  the  “milk  veins”  of  a  cow  really 
carry  milk?  If  they  do  not  of  what  use 
are  they  in  telling  whether  a  cow  is  a 
good  producer?  Is  the  length  of  the  tail 
important? 

'J'HE  so-called  “milk  veins”  carry 
blood  rather  than  milk.  Milk  is 
secreted  in  the  mammary  gland,  the 
udder,  probably  only  as  fast  as  it  is 
drawn  from  the  udder.  Small  cells  in 
the  udder  break  down  at  each  milking, 
each  one  secreting  a  small  drop  of 
milk.  The  milk  vein  is  of  importance 
in  judging  the  production  of  a  cow  be¬ 
cause  it  gives  an  idea  of  the  amount  Of 
blood  which  passes  through  the  udder. 
The  feed  which  the  cow  eats  is  di¬ 
gested  and  a  part  of  it  is  carried  by 
the  blood  to  the  udder  where  it  is 
transformed  into  milk. 

Many  dairymen  believe  that  a  cow 
with  several  openings  where  the  milk 
vein  branches  and  enters  the  body  cav¬ 
ity  is  likely  to  be  a  good  cow.  As  a 
cow  gets  older,  the  milk  yeins  are  like¬ 
ly  to  increase  in  size  and  become  more 
crooked.  The  length  of  the  tail  bone 
is  important  only  so  far  as  it  may  in¬ 
dicate  an  open,  loose  conformation  of 
the  cow’s  body.  This  is  also  indicated 
by  the  distance  between  the  vertebra 
of  the  backbone,  commonly  referred  to 
as  an  “open  chine.”  A  cow  with  a 
loose  built  frame  is  less  likely  to  use 
her  feed  for  making  flesh  and  is  more 
likely  to  use  it  for  milk. 


c  'f 


A  Visit  With  the  Editor 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 
few  bills  in  the  safe,  but  it  was 
hard  luck  for  the  burglars  that 
on  leaving  Saturday  we  pocketed  all 
such  cash,  in  order  to  be  prepared  to 
pay  our  fine  if  some  cop  should  decide 
that  we  were  in  wrong  in  our  motor 
wanderings.  Too  bad  for  the  buglar, 
but  still  we  all  can’t  have  luck  at  the 
same  time. 

If  our  visitor  was  local  and  chances 
to  read  this  we  want  to  tell  him  that 
he  can  make  another  call  whenever 
he  wishes  if  he  will  be  as  careful  of 
doing  damage  unnecessarily.  We  are 
not  going  to  leave  any  money  in  the 
safe,  and  it  will  be  unlocked  and  you 
can  sort  over  the  papers  in  the  other 
drawers  again  if  you  want  to.  The  re¬ 
cords  of  our  life,  as  therein  contained 
are  aji  open  hook,  with  nothing  to 
conceal. 

However,  if  you  are  a  j^oung  fellow 
we  just  hope  for  your  sake  that  you 
will  cut  this  out  from  now  on — for  you 
are  entering  upon  the  very  worst  paid 
profession  in  all  the  world.  The  poor¬ 
est  paid  laborer  in  the  meanest  job  you 
can  find  anywhere  is  very  highly  sal¬ 
aried  as  compared  with  the  ordinary 
run  of  burglars,  take  it  by  the  long 
run.  You’ll  get  caught,  sooner  or  later, 
just  as  sure  as  the  sun  will  rise  in 
the  morning.  Then  you’ll  work  for 
months;  a,nd  maybe  for  years,  at  a  very 
disagreeable  job,  just  to  square  up  for 
this  little  change  you  have  borrowed 
of  us  or  a  little  more  you  may  get  of 
someone  else.  Sure,  the  lure  of  get¬ 
ting  something  for  nothing  is  strong 
in  all  of  us,  but  take  it  from  us  you 
most  surely  will  not  get  something  for 
nothing  by  this  method.  You  may 
think  you  will  be  “luckier”  some  other 
time  or  place  and  get  more  swag,  but 
that  will  be  the  worst  kind  of  luck  for 
you,  actually;  for  just  naturally  you 
will  then  keep  on  until  you  commit  a 
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American  Agriculturist,  December  15,  1928 

Good  Oil  Prolongs  the  Life 
of  Cars  and  Tractors 

(.Continued  from  Page  3) 
given  oil  is,  and  that  the  only  real  test 
of  an  oil  is  what  it  will  actually  do  in 
service. 


Suggestions  on  Selecting  Oils 

Here  are  some  suggestions  which 
may  be  helpful  to  our  readers  in  se¬ 
lecting  oil: 

1.  Don’t  bother  about  having  oils 
tested. 

It  is  possible  to  have  a  sample  of 
any  oil  tested,  since  most  of  the  chem¬ 
istry  departments  at  the  agricultural 
colleges  and  state  universities  have  fa¬ 
cilities  for  doing  this  work  and  can  ar¬ 
range  to  have  such  testing  done  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  If  not,  they  usually 
can  advise  any  farmer  where  he  can 
have  it  done.  But  I  doubt  if  it  pays. 
It  is  not  necessary  with  oils  of  recog¬ 
nized  worth;  and  will  do  no  particular 
good  with  unknown  oils,  since  the  next 
barrel  might  be  entirely  different. 

3.  Use  only  oils  of  recognized 
quality. 

The  farmer  is  safer  in  using  only  oils 
that  are  recognized,  at  least  in  his  own 
community,  as  giving  good,  reliable, 
uniform  service.  Many  of  the  larger 
firms  have  their  own  refineries  and 
through  proper  refining  and  blending 
can  maintain  their  oils  uniformly  at 
any  desired  set  of  specifications.  They 
have  large  sums  invested  in  plant  and 
distribution  equipment  and  in  reputa¬ 
tion  and  good  will,  and  cannot  afford 
to  put  out  oils  that  are  not  of  good 
quality.  Other  large  distributors  do 
not  refine  their  own  oil,  but  buy  their 
oils  directly  from  the  refineries  on  ex' 
act  specifications  and  test  every  car 
before  it  is  accepted.  They  also  have 
their  investment  in  reputation  and  good 
will  and  must  guard  it  just  as  care¬ 
fully  as  the  larger  firms. 

3.  Avoid  unknown  oils. 

The  farmer  should  avoid  trying  out 
indiscriminately  unknown  oils  put  out 
by  unknown  firms,  just  because  they 
are  cheaper  or  'the  agent  is  plausible 
or  hard  to  get  rid  of.  These  oils  may 
be  entirely  all  right,  as  every  firm  must 
make  a  beginning  some  time.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  safer  to  let  the  experiment¬ 
ing  be  done  by  larger  users  who  have 
better  chances  for  testing  and  checking 
up  on  such  oils.  It  is  especially  dan¬ 
gerous  to  buy  cheap  oils  from  unknown 
agents  of  unknown  firms,  since  the  oils 
may  be  cheap  oils  bought  from  some 
refiner  who  does  not  care  to  put  it  out 
under  his  own  name.  In  many  cases 
the  delivered  oil  does  not  correspond 
with  the  sample.  It  should  be  kept  in 
mind  that  the  competition  in  lubricat¬ 
ing  oils  is  quite  sharp  among  the  re¬ 
finers  and  the  large  reliable  distribu¬ 
tors,  and  the  costs  of  sales  and  distri¬ 
bution  are  put  on  a  pretty  scientific 
basis.  Also  it  should  be  remembered 
that  canvassing  and  distributing  in  a 
small  way  is  usually  an  expensive  way 
of  marketing  any  commodity.  It  has 
always  seemed  to  me  that  the  way  to 
secure  lubrication  service  at  the  low¬ 
est  cost  is  to  find  an  oil  which  will  give 
the  longest  wear  at  the  minimum  re¬ 
pair  and  depreciation  cost,  then  buy 
this  oil  in  barrel  lots  so  as  to  get  the 
lowest  practical  price. 

4.  Be  sure  the  oil  selected  is  of  the 
proper  grade. 

This  information  is  easily  obtained, 
as  many  automobile  and  tractor  firms 
list  in  their  instruction  books  a  num¬ 
ber  of  different  oils  which  are  suitable 
for  both  summer  and  winter  use,  or 
their  service  department  will  give 
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of  oil  for  any  particular  engine. 

5.  Care  for  the  oil  properly. 


from  dirt  or  other  impurities, 
point  surely  needs  no  elaboration. 

A  cow  must  have  three  quarts 

duces. 


5:1 


44, 882  Cows 


in  one  survey  show 

Cow  Chow  Made" 


3  lbs  .more  milk  per  cow, per  day 

Vih  .  more  milk  per  lb.  of  feed 
22‘r  cheaper  cost  per  100  lbs.  Milk 

than  the  average  of  all  other  feeds  f 


All  Purina  representatives  in  the 
East  are  gathering  facts  on  milk  pro¬ 
duction  and  costs  from  every  dairy¬ 
man  called  on,  regardless  of  vrhat 
feed  he  is  using.  These  survey 


sheets  are  then  tabulated  and  already 
they  have  revealed  the  most  re¬ 
markable  piece  of  information  on 
dairy  feeds  ever  uncovered  and 
the  survey  is  still  going  on! 


*These  figures  are  by 
no  means  complete. 
The  same  survey  is 
now  being  conducted 
all  over  the  United 
States. 


PURINA 

MILLS 


898  Gratiot  Street 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sold  at  the  stores  with 
the  checkerboard  sign  in 
the  United  States  and 
Canada 


im 
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1  Use  Moore  Bros,  PURPUL  medicated 

Wax  Dilators  to  heal  without  closing. 
After  operating,  when  sore  or  con- 
gested,  for  reducing  spiders  insert  this 
wonderful  healing  dilator.  Avoid 

L  expensive  troubles,  lost  quarters. 

Package  Sent  FREE 

2  Writeusdealer’snameand  we  will  mail 

3  generous  package  free.  At  dealers  25c. 
iMoiLATOR  dozen;5do2en$l,ormailed postpaid. 

INSERTED  Moore  Bros., Dept  A  Albany,  N.Y. 

« 

Buy  the  Advertised  Article  ! 

You  want  to.  get  full  value  for  every  dollar  spent.  That  is  natural- 

all  of  us  do.  ,  ,  T  X  . 

You  will  find  it  pays  to  buy  standard,  trademarked  goods.  Let  The 

American  Agriculturist  advertising  columns  serve  as  your  shopping,  guide. 
They  contain  the  latest  information  regarding  farm  machinery,  household 
helps,  work,  clothing  and  other  merchandise  of  interest  to  farmers. 

The  American  Agriculturist  Advertisers  Are  Reliable! 

llMedicaled  Wax  DilatorsH 

American  Agricultui'ist,  December  lo,  1928 

Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


Milk  Prices 

The  following  are  the  December 
prices  for  milk  in  the  basic  zone  of 
201-210  miles  from  New  York  City. 
Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 


on 

milk  testing 

3.5%. 

Sheffield  on 

the  basis  of  3%. 

Dairymen’s 

Sheffield 

Class 

League 

Producers 

1 

Fluid  Milk... 

3.42 

3.17 

2 

Fluid  Cream 

2.30 

2A 

Fluid  Cream 

2.46 

2B 

3 

Cond.  Milk.. 

Soft  Cheese.. 

Evap.  Cond. 

2.71 

2.25 

4 

Milk  Powder 

Hard  Cheese  2.55 

Butter  and  American  cheese. 

Based  on  New  York 

City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  American 
cheese. 


The  Class  I  League  price  for  December  1927  was 
$3.42  for  3.5%  milk,  and  Sheffield’s  $3.32  for  3%. 

Tile  above  inice.s  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
lirlce.s  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received 
from  the  dealer  is  the  result  of  the  weighted  average. 

Butter  Market  Holds  Steady 


CREAMERY  Dec.  5  Nov.  27  Dec.  7, 

SALTED  1927 

Higher  than  extra...  521/2-53  52'/2-53  52  -521/2 

Extra  (92sc) .  52  -  52  -  5 1 1/2- 

81-91  score. .  45  -51  44'/2-5l....  401/2-50 

Lower  Grades .  43/2 -44/2  43  -44  39'/2-40 


The  advance  in  the  butter  market 
which  we  reported  last  week  has  held 
full  firm.  In  general,  supplies  have 
been  no  greater  than  the  requirements 
of  the  trade  and  the  position  of  the 
market  as  a  whole  is  substantially  the 
same  as  it  was  at  our  last  report.  There 
have  been  a  few  fiuctuations  in  re¬ 
ceipts,  but  buyers  have  been  able  to 
obtain  stock  in  some  quarters  while 
other  quarters  have  been  shy  of  their 
supplies.  The  fact  that  the  Chicago 
price  has  advanced  another  half  cent 
has  given  added  support  to  the  Nev/ 
York  market. 

There  is  not  quite  so  much  activity 
and  strength  to  those  grades  below  92 
score.  This  might  be  explained  in  one 
way  by  the  fact  that  the  lower  grades 
are  considerably  out  of  the  line  of 
values  compared  with  higher  grades  in¬ 
asmuch  as  they  are  several  cents  above 
last  year’s  figures.  There  is  going  to 
be  a  levelling  out  if  we  consider  the 
shortage  in  reserve  stocks.  If  the 
lower  grades  hold  steady  then  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  see  fancier  lines  go  higher. 
However,  if  the  fancier  lines  hold 


Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 
Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Xdve  I’oultry  house  in  New  York  City. 
Established  1883.  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet 
for  your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and 
free  holiday  calendar  folder  K  27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc. 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  City  Merchant 


EGG  PRODUCERS 

Get  Best  Net  Results 

by  shipping  their  eggs  to  a  house  making  a  special¬ 
ty  of  Fancy  Quality  White  and  Brown  Eggs.  Our 
25  Years  experience  in  the  business  will  be  of 
some  benefit  to  you  if  you  ship  high  -quality. 

ESCHENBRENNER  &  CO.,  INC. 

Cor.  Reade  &  Hudson  Sts.,  New  York 


LIVE  POULTRY  SHIPPERS 

Why  Wait  Until  Prices  Drop? 

Ship  your  LIVE  POULTRY  NOW,  any  day  but 
Saturday.  Ship  RABBITS  when  weather  is  cold. 
Prompt  returns  on  TOP  prices  and  accurate 
weights.  Write  for  information,  tags,  coops,  etc. 

BAEDECKER  &  WILLIAMS,  INC. 

W.  Washington  Market  New  York  City 


K  OT*  O  'Wholesale  dealer  and  shipper 
L Ijlj  I  A  SKIS  second  hand  egg  cases. 

Car  lots  a  specialty. 

LOUIS  OLOFSKY,  685  Greene  Av.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


PATENTS 


Booklet  free.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Best  results.  Prompt¬ 
ness  assured. 


WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer 
724  9th  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Reliable  Pigs 

They  are  heavy  legged,  square  backed,  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  crossed,  also  Berkshire  and  Chester  crossed, 
8  to  10  weeks  old,  $3.50  each.  They  are  the  kind 
that  make  large  hogs.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D. 
on  approval.  Also  a  few  high  grade  Berkshire  pigs. 
8  weeks  old,  $6.00  each.  Keep  them  ten  days  and  if 
not  satisfactory,  return  at  my  expense.  No  charge  for 
craUng.  EDWARD  COLLINS,  35  Walthem  St.,  Lex. 
ington,  Mass.  Telephone  0839-R  Lexington. 


steady  then  it  appears  that  there  will 
be  a  slight  recession  in  less  desirable 
butter. 

At  this  writing  it  appears  Xhat  the 
boat  from  New  Zealand  will  discharge 
some  of  her  cargo  here.  Some  of  the 
butter  on  board  has  been  sold  at  50 
cents  duty  paid,  while  asking  prices 
are  at  the  same  level  or  a  half  cent 
above.  From  the  appearances  in  the 
market  it  looks  to  us  as  though  this 
boat  has  had  no  little  effect  on  the 
market  during  the  past  week. 

Not  Much  Change  in  Cheese 


STATE  Dec.  5  Nov.  27  Dec.  7, 

flats  1927 

Fresh  Fancy  .  25'/2-26 

Fresh  Average .  25  •25'/2 

Held  Fancy  .  26i/2-28'/2  27i/2-28'/2  -29 

Held  Average  . 


The  cheese  market  in  general  is 
practically  the  same  as  it  was  a  week 
ago.  There  seems  to  be  a  growing 
confidence  in  sentiment,  and  the  sit¬ 
uation  is  very  firm  on  cured  cheese  of 
a  high  grade.  The  demand  for  fresh 
cheese  on  the  other  hand  is  more  lim¬ 
ited,  but  there  is  very  little  fresh  cheese 
arriving,  so  it  is  about  an  even  break. 

There  has  been  a  more  active  out 
of  storage  movement  of  late.  From 
November  21  to  November  28  cold 
storage  holdings  in  the  ten  cities  mak¬ 
ing  daily  reports  were  reduced  435,000 
pounds.  In  those  same  cities  the  hold¬ 
ings  are  slightly  over  5,000,000  pounds 
in  excess  of  those  of  a  year  ago. 


Egg  Market  Slips  Back 


NEARBY  WHITE 

Dec.  5 

Nov.  29 

Dec.  7, 
1927 

Hen’y  Sel.  Extras.... 

58-59 

63-65 

57-58 

Hen’y  Av’ge  Extras.  .. 

56-57 

60-62 

54-56 

Extra  Firsts . 

40-55 

40-53 

50-53 

Firsts  . 

33-45 

33-45 

48-49 

Undergrades  . 

32-33 

32-33 

33-45 

Pullets  . 

35-46 

35-47 

40-43 

Pewees  . 

NEARBY  BROWNS 

30-35 

30-35 

35-36 

Hennery  . 

63-64 

63-67 

63-64 

Gathered  . 

32-62 

32-62 

47-62 

It  appears  that  we  have  passed  the 
peak  of  egg  prices  at  least  if  reports 
from  the  producing  sections  are  to  be 
taken  as  an  indication.  Reports  state 
that  the  lay  is  on  the  increase  and  cer¬ 
tainly  our  supplies  of  fresh  goods  com¬ 
ing  in  refiect  that  condition.  Supplies 
of  nearby  whites  have  been  very  full 
in  fact  heavier  than  the  market  could 
easily  handle,  and  these  have  been  add¬ 
ed  to  by  heavy  shipments  from  the 
Pacific  coast.  As  a  consequence  the 
market  has  had  to  recede  in  order  to 
widen  outlets.  A  surplus,  no  matter 
how  slight,  above  the  immediate  trade 
needs  is  at  this  season  of  the  year,  re- 
fiected  quickly  in  the  price  columns 
when  buyers  are  holding  off  at  the  first 
indications  of  heavier  production. 

Brown  eggs  have  not  suffered  as  se¬ 
vere  a  break  as  whites,  namely  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  browns  have  not 
been  as  heavy  supply  and  also  because 
the  Pacific  coast  has  been  making 
heavy  deliveries  to  the  eastern  sea¬ 
board. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  may  be 
past  the  peak  we  still  look  for  oc¬ 
casional  spurts  in  the  market  oc¬ 
casioned  by  heavy  weather,  but  to  hit 
these  spurts  the  shipper  will  be  more 
subject  to  the  whims  of  chance. 


Live  Fowl  Market  Holds  Steady 


FOWLS 

Dec.  5 

Nov.  27 

Dec.  7. 
1927 

Colored  . 

29-34 

28-30 

25-29 

Leghorn  . 

26-28 

18-24 

21-23 

CHICKENS 

Colored  . . . 

28-30 

29-31 

20-30 

Leghorn  . 

24-27 

20‘26 

18-22 

BROILERS 

Colored  . 

36-38 

32-42 

32-40 

Leghorn  . 

35-36 

24-40 

30-32 

CAPONS  . 

35-40 

40-50 

TURKEYS  . 

40-43 

35-42 

DUCKS.  Nearby 

26-31 

25-30 

23-28 

GEESE 

-29 

■29 

26-28 

Tlfe  live  fowl  market  has  been  un¬ 
usually  good  during  the  last  few  days. 
Fancy  nearby  fowls  were  bringing  a 
one  cent  premium  above  anything  of¬ 
fered  in  the  trade  line  which  meant 
that  nearby  fowls  were  even  out  selling 
the  fanciest  offerings  of  Indiana,  the 
cream  of  the  trade.  Chickens  on  the 
other  hand  were  not  enjoying  so  much 
popularity,  some  stock  had  to  be  forced 
out  because  of  the  fact  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  birds  were  large  and 
staggy.  Broilers  have  also  slipped  a 


little  although  leghorns  are  meeting  a 
better  reception.  At  the  same  time 
colored  broilers  are  not  selling  over  as 
wide  a  range  as  they  did  a  week  ago, 
which  is  a  good  sign.  Pullets  have 
been  turning  very  well,  some  fancies 
selling  as  high  as  35  cents  for  Rocks 
with  Reds  generally  two  cents  below 
that  level.  We  omit  any  quotations  on 
turkeys  in  the  absence  of  sales. 

The  Thanksgiving  market  on  live 
poultry  gives  us  something  of  a  line 
on  what  we  can  expect  at  Christmas 
time.  We  all  know  what  an  unsatis¬ 
factory  affair  the  turkey  market  was 
just  before  Thanksgiving  which  result¬ 
ed  in  something  of  a  “bust.”  The 
western  shippers  were  badly  hit,  and 
the  deal  almost  reached  the  proportions 
of  the  unsatisfactory  affair  of  1923.  The 
one  factor  that  was  responsible  for 
much  of  the  last  minute  break  was  the 
unusually  heavy  arrivals  at  the  last 
minute. 

Advices  from  shipping  sections  indi¬ 
cate  that  we  can  expect  heavy  deliver¬ 
ies  of  turkeys  for  the  Christmas  holi¬ 
days  and  the  outlook  from  all  angles 
is  rather  blue  for  the  turkey  man. 

On  the  other  hand  the  nearby  pro¬ 
ducer  has  something  to  be  thankful  for, 
namely  his  local  market.  Fresh  .killed 
turkeys  sold  very  well  in  upstate  com¬ 
munities  at  satisfactory  prices.  The 
large  spread  between  first  hand  receiv¬ 
ers  and  retailers  was  absorbed  by  the 
nearby  producer.  Therefore,  those 
who  are  near  large  towns  or  small 
cities  are  advised  to  try  their  home 
market  first  before  they  attempt  any 
shipments  that  will  come  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  cheap  western  goods. 


Potato  Market  Holds  Steady 


STATE 

150  lb.  sack... 

Dec.  5 

Nov.  27 

Dec.  7. 
1927 

Bulk,  180  lbs. 
MAINE 

1.90-2.15 

1.85-2.00 

150  lb.  sack.... 

1.90-2.15 

1.85-2.15 

2.60-3.10 

Bulk,  180  lbs. 
LONG  ISLAND 
150  lb.  sack 

2.2S-2.50 

2.35-2.50 

3.25-3.70 

No.  1  . 

2.00-2.25 

2.00-2.25 

3.50-3.75 

Bulk,  180  lbs. 
JERSEY 

150  lb.  sack 

2.50-2.75 

2.50-2.75 

3.90-4.15 

No.  1 . 

1.65-1.85 

1.75-1.90 

We  may  get  a. little  comfort  from  the 
fact  that  the  potato  market  has  held 
steady  since  last  week.  In  other 
words  the  gain  that  we  reported  a 
week  ago  has  not  only  held,  but  the 
market  has  maintained  a  firm  tone.  Id 
addition  to  that  here  and  there  are 
slight  improvements  over  last  week’s 
prices.  States  in  bulk  show  the  most 
appreciable  advance,  the  gain  being 
from  5  to  15  cents  on  180  pound  sacks. 
The  states  were  the  only  ones  to  ex¬ 
perience  an  advance  in  the  outsid'e 
quotation. 

Briefs  on  the  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Trade 

There  is  growing  strength  in  the 
cabbage  market  as  recent  reports  be¬ 
come  available.  On  Nov.  1  growers 
still  held  about  9,000  carloads  of  cab¬ 
bage,  or  just  about  half  the  quantity 
held  a  year  ago.  Shipments  after  Nov. 
1  usually  average  around  11,000  cars, 
so  we  can  easily  see  what  the  future 
undoubtedly  holds.  Growers,  in  New 
York  were  holding  7,000  cars  compared 
with  14,500  a  year  ago.  Wisconsin  re¬ 
ported  l,400.cars  on  November  1  which 
is  about  one  third  less  than  what  they 
had  a  year  ago  at  the  same  time.  We 
look  for  a  strong  wind  up  on  the  cab¬ 
bage  deal. 

The  celery  outlook  is  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  compared  with  a  year  ago.  On 
Friday  November  23  Wayne  County 
reported  326,360  crates  in  cold  storage 
while  storage  outside  of  Wayne  County 
reported  57,475  crates,  a  total  of  383,- 
835  crates  in  storage  in  western  New 
York.  A  year  ago  at  the  same  time 
Wayne  County  reported  520,890  crates 
while  outside  of  Wayne  County  there 
was  said  to  be  92,546  crates  in  storage 
or  a  total  of  613,436  crates  in  western 
New  York  storage.  Western  New 
York  rough  a  2/3  crate  was  bringing 
from  $2.50  to  $3.00  on  December  5, 
with  California  celery  in  large  crates 
bringing  from  $6.00  to  $7.50. 

Apples  show  very  slight  change. 
Greenings  are  bringing  as  high  as  $7.50 


for  the  best  and  Wealthies  have 
reached  $6.00  for  the  most  choice. 
Other  values  remain  in  line  with  pre¬ 
vious  reports. 


Feeds  and  Grains 


FUTURES 

Dec.  5 

Nov.  27 

Dec.  7, 

(At  Chicago) 

1927 

Wheat  (Dec.) 

1.15% 

.1.15% 

1.29% 

Corn  (Dec.)  . 

.83% 

.84^8 

.91 

Oats  (Dec.) 

.47% 

.4678 

.52% 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red  I.SS'A 

1.58% 

1.53% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel 

1.03 

1.04% 

1.033/8 

Cats,  No.  2 . 

.57 

.56 

.653% 

FEEDS 

Dec.  3, 

(At  Buffalo) 

Dec.  1 

Nov.  24 

1927 

Grade  Oats  . 

37.50 

37.00 

38.50 

Spring  Bran  . 

36.50 

36.50 

33.00 

Hard  Bran  . 

39.00 

39.00 

35.50 

Standard  Mids  .. 

36.50 

37.00 

33.00 

Soft  W.  Mills 

44.00 

44.00  ^  42.00 

Flour  Mid.s 

41.00 

41.00 

39.50 

Red  Dog  . 

42.50 

43.00 

44.00 

Wh.  Hominy  _ 

41.00 

40.00 

41.00 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

41.00 

39.50 

38.00 

Corn  Meal  . 

39.50 

40.00 

39.50 

Gluten  Ffifiil 

46.50 

43.50 

39.50 

Gluten  Meal  . 

55.38 

55.38 

48.50 

36%  C.  S.  Meal 

47.00 

45.00 

43.00 

41%  C.  S.  Meal 

52.00 

50.50 

46.50 

43%  C.  S.  Meal 

54.50 

53.00 

49.00 

54%  0.  P.  Linseed 

Meal  . 

59.00 

59.00 

46.25 

The  above  quotations  are  those  of  the  local  Buffalo 

market  and  are  F. 

0.  B.  They  are  reported  in  the 

weekly  letter  of  tlie  N.  Y. 

State  Department  of 

Agriculture  and  JIarkets. 

Meats 

and  Live  Stock 

Dec.  5 

Nov.  27 

Dec.  7, 

LIVE  CALVES  (per  100  lb) 

1927 

Prime  . 

18.00-18.50 

17.50-18.00 

16.50-17.00 

Medium  . 

12.00-17.50 

12.00-17.00 

11.00-16.00 

Culls  . 

9.50-11.50 

9.00-11.00 

7.00-  9.50 

STEERS  (per  100  lb) 

Best  . . . . . 

14.00-14.50 

13.00-13.50 

15.00-15.75 

Medium  . 

1 1.25-13.75 

11.00-12.75 

12.00-14.50 

Common  . . . 

9.75-11.00 

9.00-10.75 

9.00-1 1.00 

BULLS  (per  100  lb.) 

Best  heavy _ _ 

9.50-9.75 

9.50-9.75 

9.00-9.75 

iledium  . 

8.50-9.25 

8.50-9.25 

7.75-8.50 

Common  liglit . 

7.00-8.00 

7.00-8.00 

6.00-7.50 

COWS  (per  100  lb.) 

Best  heavy . . . 

8.25-8.50 

8.50-8.75 

8.50-9.50 

Medium  . . . 

6.75-8.25 

6.75-8.25 

6.00-8.00 

Cutters  . 

3.50-6.50 

3.50-6.50 

3.00-5.,')0 

Reactors  . 

5.00-8.00 

5.00-8.00 

3.50-8.50 

LAMBS  (per  100  lb.) 

Prime  . . 

13.50-14.00 

13.25-13.50 

14.50-14.75 

Medium  _ 

12.50-13.25 

12.00-12.75 

13.00-14.25 

Culls  _ 

9.50-11.50 

9.00-10.50 

9.00-12.50 

HOGS  (per  100  lb.) 

Up  to  130  lbs . 

9.25-9.65 

9.25-9.50 

9.50-10.00 

130-160  lb.s . 

9.00-9.25 

9.00-9.25 

9.50-10.00 

Av.  200  lbs . 

9.00-9.40 

8.75-9.25 

9.50-  9.75 

RABBITS  (per  lb  ) 

.20-  .25 

.21-  .25 

.22-  .25 

VEAL  CALVES  (per  lb.) 

Country  dressed 

.12-  .22 

.12-  .22 

.10-  .22 

Fall  Plowing  is  Done 

^Continued  from  Page  6) 
not  get  together  and  have  an  associa¬ 
tion  and  start  advertising  the  New 
York  State  apple  or  at  least  have  signs 
hung  in  stores  where  they  sell  them 
or  in  some  way  mark  them.  They 
make  the  best  pies,  etc.  and  yet  it  is 
the  western  fruit  that  seems  to  be 
known  the  best  down  here.” 

What  shall  we  do  about  it? — Hilton, 
N.  Y.,  December  2,  1928. 


Chinese  Cabbage 
{Continued  from  Page  7) 
potatoes  as  well  as  for  root  crops.  The 
difference  in  cost,  however,  between 
common  storage  and  refrigerated  cold 
storage  is  not  as  great  as  might  be 
imagined,  and  in  many  sections  of  New 
York  such  crops  as  onions,  celery, 
beets,  carrots  and  even  cabbage  are 
going  into  such  establishments.  The 
conditions  are  more  perfectly  controll¬ 
ed,  shrinkage  is  usually  less  and  the 
results  are  generally  better.  Potatoes 
are  usually  of  too  low  value  to  justify 
cold  storage.  Rates  vary  somewhat, 
but  the  following  charges  are  fairly 
representative : 

Onions — 20c  a  oushel  to  April  1. 

Celery — 55c  per  2/3  crate  to  Feb¬ 
ruary  1,  plus  10c  a  month 
thereafter. 

Lettuce — 10c  a  bushel  per  month. 

Speaking  of  common  storage,  the 
Gardner  Farms,  Tully,  N.  Y.,  have  this 
fall  completed  a  splendid  concrete  air¬ 
cooled  storage  which  will  be  entirely 
buried  except  at  the  ends.  It  has  a 
capacity  of  7500  bushels  of  potatoes 
without  using  the  wide  central  drive¬ 
way.  The  Gardner’s  built  the  storage 
themselves,  but  used  the  best  of  en¬ 
gineering  advice  and  they  have  an  out¬ 
fit  which  looks  as  if  it  would  be  good 
«ors%any  #cad^s.„  - 
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Farm  News  from  New 


An  unusual  occurrence  during  the 
month  of  November  was  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  89th  birthday  of  both 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Fuller  of  Manns- 
ville.  Not  only  is  it 
very  unusual  for  two 
people  to  arrive  to¬ 
gether  at  this  mile¬ 
stone  in  life,  but  last 
summer  they  cele¬ 
brated  their  69th 
wedding  anniver¬ 
sary,  which  makes 
them  as  far  as 
known  the  longest 
married  couple  in 
the  North  Country. 
They  have  lived 
their  lives  in  this 
same  township  of  Ellisburg,  Mr.  Fuller 
serving  for  three  years  in  the  Civil 
War,  and  carrying  on  his  farm  work 
until  he  became  too  feeble.  The  con¬ 
gratulations  of  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  family  are  extended  to  these  old 
readers. 

Beekeepers  Have  School 

The  Beekeepers  Association  of  Northern 
New  York  have  just  completed  a  bee¬ 
keepers  school  in  cooperation  with  the 
Jefferson  County  Farm  Bureau.  Leroy 
C.  Keet  of  Watertown  is  president  of 
the  association,  and  D.  R.  Hardy  of  Burr- 
ville  is  secretary.  The  study  took  up 
the  food  value  of  honey  including  its 
vitamin  content;  disease  control,  especial¬ 
ly  the  American  and  European  foulbrood; 
and  the  methods  of  fall,  winter  and 
spring  handling.  With  our  boyhood  ideas 
of  a  few  hives  of  bees  producing  a  few 
combs  of  honey,  it  is  something  of  a  revo¬ 
lution  to  hear  some  of  the  largest  pro¬ 
ducers  like  Mr.  Keet,  A.  A.  French  of 
Theresa,  and  others  talk  of  honey  in 
terms  of  carloads. 

Granges  Are  Active 


ferson  counties,  the  rapid  change  from 
cheese  production  to  the  shipping  of  fluid 
milk  was  touched  on  by  most  of  the 
speakers. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Jefferson  County 
Agricultural  Society,  Willis  H.  Gren  of 
Henderson  was  elected  president  for  an¬ 
other  year,  A.  E.  Helmer,  Evans  Mills, 
vice  president:  A.  E.  Emerson,  Dexter, 
secretary  and  L.  G.  Ives,  Rices  as  treas¬ 
urer. — W.  I.  Roe. 


New  York  State  Delegates  to 
National  4-H  Club 
Congress 

This  year  for  the  first  time  New  York 
was  represented  by  a  delegation  of 
4-HClub  members  at  the  National  Club 
Congress  held  in  Chicago  in  connection 
with  the  International  Live  Stock  Show. 
Four  of  the  party  who  were  selected  as 
outstanding  club  members  in  their  re¬ 
spective  line  of  work  were  enabled  to  go 
largely  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  New 
York  State  Bankers  Association  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  banks  in  Onondaga, 
Orange  and  Otsego  counties  in  which  the 
boys  reside. 

One  girl,  Mildred  Almsted  of  Holmes- 
ville,  Chenango  County  was  selected  to 
represent  the  4-H  Club  girls  of  the  state. 
Her  expenses  were  paid  by  Montgomery 
Ward  and  Company  of  Chicago. 

The  complete  list  of  delegates  is  as 
follows :  Mildred  Almsted,  Holmesville, 
Chenango  County;  Ward  Winsor,  Guil¬ 
ford,  Chenango  County;  Charles  Good¬ 
win,  Guilford,  Chenango  County;  Edward 
Dugan,  Maryland,  Otsego  County: 
Thomas  Hollier,  Skaneateles,  Onondaga 
County;  Herbert  Paddock,  Camillus,  On¬ 
ondaga  County;  Charles  DuBois,  Pine 
Bush,  Orange  County. 

They  were  accompanied  by  H.  L.  Case, 
County  Club  Agent  of  Chenango  County: 
G.  D.  Musser,  County  Club  Agent  of 


IV.  I.  Roe 
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York  and  Pennsylvania 


Orange  County  and  J.  P.  Willman  of  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture. 


Pennsylvania  Notes 

A  COMPARISON  of  crop  reports  shows 
very  clearly  that  seed  stock  of  ma¬ 
tured  sound  corn  and  potatoes  will  be  in 
ample  supply  next  spring  at  normal 
prices.  Leading  farmers  predict  that 
there  will  again  be  planted  large  acre¬ 
ages  even  equalling  the  present  year  of 
phenomenally  large  crops. 

December  was  ushered  in  by  warm  sun¬ 
shine  and  a  comparatively  high  tempera¬ 
ture  enabling  delayed  fall  plowing  to  be 
finished.  On  the  other  hand  railroad  and 
motor  companies  erected  many  miles  of 
guard  fences  along  their  lines  to  protect 
the  respective  lines  from  blockades  by 
heavy  snow  drifts  during  the  coming  win¬ 
ter.  The  Pocono  mountains  were  visited 
by  several  early  snow  storms  within  the 
past  fortnight. 

Milk  Consumption  Increasing 

Railroad  managers  refer  to  the  increas¬ 
ed  traffic  in  dairy  products,  the  total 
number  of  cars  required  in  the  transpor¬ 
tation  of  milk  surpassing  any  previous 
fall  season.  Restaurants  and  eating 
houses  generally  have  dispensed  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  quantities  of  milk  as 
a  beverage  ever  since  the  Volstead  pro¬ 
hibition  law  went  into  effect.  It  is  claim¬ 
ed  that  but  comparatively  few  prosecu¬ 
tions  for  illegal  sales  of  oleomargarine 
by  unlicensed  dealers  are  taking  place  at 
present  as  compared  with  some  former 
years.  Ye,  antiquated  days  of  alleged 
witchcraft  reappeared  in  York  County, 
noted  as  a  progressive  and  well  informed 
agricultural  community.  A  murder  of  ex  ¬ 
treme  cruelty  resulted,  the  victim  being 


a  man  who  was  accused  of  employing  the 
mystic  art  of  bewitching.  Speedy  arrests 
of  three  suspected  young  men  followed 
and  an  early  trial  at  court  is  assured. — 
Oliver  D.  Schock. 


The  Fourth  Week  at 
Farmingdale 

URING  the  fourth  week  of  the 
Seventh  Farmingdale  Contest  the 
1000  birds  laid  a  total  of  2026  eggs  or 
28.9%.  This  is  an  increase  of  373  eggs 
above  the  average  production  for  the 
4th  week  during  the  past  four  contests 
and  971  eggs  more  than  the  corres¬ 
ponding  week  a  year  ago.  The  present 
contest  is  now  3,976  eggs  ahead  of  the 
production  of  the  last  contest  up  to  the 
end  of  the  4th  week.  The  pullets  have 
laid  a  total  of  7,957  eggs  since  Novem¬ 
ber  1st,  1928. 

High  Pens  in  Each  Breed  to  Date 

White  Leghorns 


Codner’s  White  Leghorn  Farm . 193 

Fred  G.  Smith  Poultry  Farm . 181 

Meadow  Lawn  Poultry  Farm . 167 

Valley  Farm . 155 

Sunny  Slope  Farm . 152 

Warren’s  Farm . 144 

William  J.  Boyle . 144 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

Frank  M.  Corwin . 122 

Pine  Hill  Poultry  Farm . 114 

Charlescote  Farm . 105 

John  Z.  LaBelle . 101 

Australorps 

L  .A.  Allen .  92 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Pratt  Experiment  Farm .  92 

S.  W.  Kline .  86 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc .  68 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

C.  M.  Christian .  79 

Highflelds  Farm .  67 


County  Grange  Deputy  George  Merrill 
of  South  Rutland  is  a  busy  man  these 
days.  In  addition  to  his  having  so  many 
granges  (33)  to  visit  in  an  official  capac¬ 
ity,  he  is  popular  as  installing  officer  for 
the  subordinate  granges.  Last  week  he 
was  at  Clayton ;  today  he  is  at  Oxbow, 
and  then  moves  over  to  St.  Lawrence  to¬ 
night.  On  the  fourth  of  December  he 
functions  at  Chaumont;  Dec.  8  at  Kirk¬ 
land  grange  at  Redwood;  Champion  on 
December  12th;  Philadelphia  on  December 
16;  and  Adams  on  December  29th.  This 
coming  week  comes  the  annual  session  of 
Pomona  at  Watertown  where  the  business 
of  the  year  is  finished  and  delegates  to 
the  State  Grange  elected. 

Cheese  Producers  Have  Banquets 

Banquets  by  cheesemen  have  been  the 
order  of  the  month.  The  St.  Lawrence 
County  Cheese  Producers  Cooperative 
Assn,  had  160  at  their  banquet  at  Gou- 
verneur  last  week.  C.  E.  Giffin  of  De- 
Peyster,  the  sales  manager  was  in  charge 
of  the  affair  which  was  one  of  the  best 
ever  held.  F.  G.  Swoboda  of  Plymouth, 
Wisconsin,  a  member  of  the  Wisconsin 
Dairy  Board,  gave  a  talk  on  the  cheese 
industry  as  now  carried  on  in  his  part 
of  the  country,  which  has  supplanted 
New  York  as  the  largest  cheese  produc¬ 
ing,  section  of  the  world.  At  a  gathering 
of  cheese  producers  and  buyers  at  Water- 
town  from  Lewis,  St.  Lawrence  and  Jef- 


New  York  County  Notes 


Franklin  County -Farmers  have  the 
tall  work  well  caught  up.  A  large  amount 
of  fall  plowing  has  been  done.  Dairymen 
are  doing  everything  possible  to  relieve 
the  critical  milk  situation  by  greater  pro¬ 
duction  wherever  they  can,  which  means 
real  team  w’ork  for  all.  The  potato  mar¬ 
ket  is  poor  with  very  little  demand,  50 
cents  a  bushel  seems  to  be  the  ruling 
price.  Most  farmers  have  their  crop  now 
in  winter  storage.  The  Dairymen’s 
League  in  Burke  held  their  oyster  sup¬ 
per  and  dance  on  November  22nd  with 
the  largest  attendance  in  the  history  of 
the  League.  There  is  a  good  demand  for 
beef  and  pork.  The  hay  market  is  not 
active.  Most  farmers  are  wintering  a 
good  stock.  Butter  is  58  cents,  eggs 
scarce  and  high  priced. — H.T.J. 

In  Western  New  York 

Rensselaer  County  — 'I'be  county  farm 
and  home  bureau  held  a  dinner  and  an¬ 
nual  meeting  November  21st.  The  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  was  working  in  Troy 
Schools  that  week  and  was  represented. 
The  principal  speakers  were  Miss  Eva 
Duthie  of  Cornell  University  Extension 


Central  New  York  Farm  Notes 


WINTER  started  early  this  year 
with  over  ten  inches  of  snow  fall¬ 
ing  in  Central  New  York  during  No¬ 
vember.  Although  the  snowfall  was 
unusually  heavy,  the  temperature  ran 
above  the  average  for  November  most 
of  the  month  and  the  cold  snap  last 
week  caught  a  lot  of  automobile  own¬ 
ers  unprepared.  Hundreds  of  frozen 
radiators  resulted. 

Real  “farm  relief”  has  come  to  the 
owners  of  fifty  farms  in  Tompkins 
County.  The  State  of  New  York  has 
bought  their  farms  to  make  a  forest 
reserve  and  game  refuge.  These  farjns 
lay  in  a  block  on  Connecticut  Hill,  a 
plateau  near  Ithaca.  For  several  years 
the  State  College  of  Agriculture  has 
been  working  on  plans  to  get  this  tract 
reforested.  It  consists  mostly  of 
abandoned  farms  and  is  clearly  best 
adapted  for  forests.  There  are  more 
than  ten  thousand  acres  nearby  that 
should  also  be  taken  over  by  the  sthte^ 


and  reforested.  Planting  on  the  tract 
purchased  will  begin  next  spring. 

A  similar  purchase  was  made  in  the 
towns  of  Otselic  and  Pharsalia  in 
Chenango  County  and  the  state  has 
the  open  land  on  that  tract  reforested 
already.  Both  of  these  areas  will  be 
used  as  demonstration  forests  and  it  is 
planned  to  establish  a  regular  tree 
crop  rotation  and  cut  the  trees  for 
lumber  as  fast  as  they  mature.  These 
cuttings  can  be  begun  very  soon,  as 
numerous  lots  of  good  sized  timber  are 
included  in  the  purchases. 

One  of  the  sad  features  that  accom¬ 
panies  the  return  of  these  abandoned 
farmsteads  to  the  dominion  of  the  for¬ 
est  is  the  necessity  of  removing  the 
deserted  farm  machinery  from  the 
fence  corners  where  they  have  been 
wont  to  spend  their  declining  years  in 
quietude,  and  the  scattering  of  aged 
manure  piles  from  the  sheltered  barn¬ 
yard  nooks  that  have  known  them  for 
many  long  years. — C.  T. 


Service  and  Mr.  Eastman,  editor  of 
American  Agriculturist.  As  one  of  the 
audience  said  afterwards  “Eastman  is 
some  speaker.’’  Corn  is  being  stored  and 
is  good.  The  snow  caught  many  un¬ 
awares.  — Mrs.  F.R.F. 

Columbia  County — We  had  sunshine, 
rain,  sleet  and  snow  all  in  one  week.  The 
Wyncoop  site  is  chosen  for  a  site  of  the 
new  schoolhouse  in  Kinderhook.  At  a 
mass  meeting  held  to  decide  on  the  site, 
the  vote  was  131  to  75  in  favor.  Thanks¬ 
giving  Union  Services  were  held  in  Hud¬ 
son  and  in  various  churches  throughout 
the  county.  Columbia  County  accepted 
the  Town  of  Canaan  Bridge  on  the 
Queechy-Lebanon  road  at  a  cost  of 
$2000.  Stuyvesant  Falls  Postoffice  has 
moved  to  Albert  Van  Alstyne  building. 
The  Chatham  Barrel  Plant  moved  to  an¬ 
other  part  of  town.  Children  in  Chatham 
have  whooping  cough.  Sick  folks  in 
Elizaville  are  improving.  A  Toxin-anti¬ 
toxin  clinic  will  be  held  December  5,  12, 
19  at  Philmont  for  prevention  of  diph¬ 
theria.  Several  hogs  died  of  hog  cholera 
at  Humphreyville.  The  eclipse  of  the 
moon  was  seen  by  many  from  bedroom 
windows.  Pork  14  cents,  heavy  pork  10 
cents  per  pound,  turkeys  65  cents,  ducks 
25  cehts,  fowls  30  cents. — Mrs.  C.  V.  H. 

Sullivan  County — Many  people  have 
butchered.  The  rivers  and  lakes  are 
frozen  over.  Eggs  are  scarce.  The  19 
county  bridges  and  2  state  bridges  that 
were  washed  away  on  August  26  are 
completed.  David  Clements  of  Liberty 
is  named  as  a  Master  Farmer.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  officers  have  been  elected  of 
Shandlee  Grange  for  the  year :  Fred 
Fries,  Master;  Joseph  Westfall,  overseer; 
Charles  Huber,  lecturer;  Ellison  Edwards, 
steward;  Lewis  Whener,  assistant  stew¬ 
ard;  Martin  Hanson,  chaplin;  John 
Stumpf,  treasurer:  Albert  Menges,  sec¬ 
retary  ;  Ernest  Schliermacher,  gatekeep¬ 
er  ;  Ella  Samman,  Ceres ;  Mrs.  Alfred 
Mengers,  Pomona. — E.  M.  W. 

In  the  Hudson  Valley 

Steuben  County  — Cl  old,  wintry 
weather  and  much  snow  on  the  hills  so 
as  to  bother  autos.  Potatoes  were  not  all 
dug  but  farmers  feel  that  it  doesn’t  make 
much  difference  whether  they  let  them 
freeze  in  or  pay  out  all  they  bring  to  get 
them  dug.  There  have  been  more  potatoes 


sold  to  truckers  selling  in  large  cities, 
than  have  been  carred  this  season.  The 
present  price  is  35  cents.  Butter  50  cents, 
eggs  55  cents,  veal  calves  live  14  cents. 
Steuben  Pomona  will  meet  with  Avoca 
Grange  December  5  and  6. — C.H.E. 

Cattaraugus  County  — O  n  e  hundred 
and  seventy-five  men  and  women  were 
in  attendance  at  the  meeting  of  Cattarau¬ 
gus  and  McKean  County  sub-distTlct 
meeting  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  held 
at  Leon,  November  24.  R.  F.  Lewis  gave 
a  stirring  address  on  the  value  of  a  de¬ 
termined  effort  to  pull  together  until  the 
goal  is  reached.  Every  effort  is  being  put 
forth  by  the  farmers  of  the  organization 
to  help  tide  the  market  Over  this  period 
of  shortage.  Governor-elect  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt’s  calling  together  of  so  many 
important  farm  leaders  is  being  watched 
with  interest.  The  milk  producer  farmer 
of  the  east  is  in  complete  sympathy  with 
the  western  farmer  in  his  call  for  relief. 
We  want  an  increased  protective  tariff  on 
milk  and  its  by-products. — M.M.S. 

Oswego  County  — The  seed  time  is 
ended  and  the  harvest  is  over  and  we  are 
in  the  grasp  of  one  of  those  cold  rains 
on  the  27th  and  it  was  good  and  slippery. 
Poultry  trade  was  good  for  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing.  Turkeys  sold  as  high  as  75  cents 
per  pound,  chickens  40  cents  to  48  cents 
per  pound,  eggs  70  cents  per  dozen. 
Thanksgiving  day  was  warm  and  pleas¬ 
ant.  The  people  were  thankful  for  that. 
The  new  railroad  was  finished.  No  trains 
run  through  Fulton  now  as  the  depot  is 
a  half  mile  out  so  as  to  do  away  with 
grade  crossings.  Potatoes  are  selling  at 
75  cents  a  bushel,  cabbage  $1.00,  onions 
$2.00  per  bushel,  hay  not  moving,  milk 
prices  good.  We  have  a  lot  to  be  thank¬ 
ful  for. — J.S.M. 

Ontario  County  —November  has  been 
quite  a  pleasant  month,  notwithstanding 
that  we  have  had  quite  a  lot  of  snow 
and  rain.  We  have  had  no  real  cold 
weather  yet.  The  rains  have  made  it 
possible  to  plow.  Not  as  much  as  usual 
has  been  plowed  as  other  work  has  had 
to  be  done,  it  being  too  dry  to  plow 
earlier.  Some  stock  is  running  out  yet. 
Late  cabbage  has  just  been  harvested. 
It  was  a  light  crop,  not  very  much  stored 
in  farmers’  hands.  Potatoes  were  a  light 
crop  and  low  in  price,  not  many  being 
put  on  the  market. — E.T.B. 
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Highly  concentrated 
more  eggs  per  hen 
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With  the  A,  A 

Poultry  Farmer 

Green  Food  for  Hens 


HOW  much  actual  feeding  value  is  there  in  the  animal 
protein  you  use? 

Swift’s  Meat  Scraps  go  farther,  do  more,  because  they  are 
highly  concentrated.  Each  pound  contains  a  maximum 
amount  of  digestible  protein  from  meat. 

Rapid  growth  of  fowls  and  a  fine  increase  in  egg  produc¬ 
tion  come  from  feeding  meat  scraps  of  the  right  quality. 

More  poultrymen  use  Swift’s  than  any  other  animal  pro¬ 
tein  feed.  They  know  that  Swift  &  Company’s  large  supplies 
of  fresh  meat,  handled  under  Government  inspection,  assure 
uniform  high  quality. 

You  can  obtain  Swift’s  Meat  Scraps  from  your  local  feed 
dealer.  If  you  don’t  know  his  name,  write  Swift  &  Company, 
Department  E-1,  and  address  thte  office  nearest  you: 


Chicago,  Ill. 

Kansas  City,  Kan. 
South  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Ft.  Worth,  Texas 
Denver,  Colo. 

South  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


South  Omaha,  Neb. 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 
North  Portland,  Ore. 

Moultrie,  Ga. 

National  Stock  Yards,  Ill. 
Harrison  Station,  Newark,  N.  J. 


SWIFT’S 

^eat  Scraps 

MORE  EGGS  PER  HEN 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads,  say 

“/  saw  your  ad  in  American  Agriculturist’ 


L.  H.  Hiscock 


Last  year  I  asked 
this  question: 

What  do  you  think  of  the  use  of 
green  food  for  hens  ?  I  sent  the  ques¬ 
tion  to  one  of  the  best  informed  poul¬ 
try  experts  in  the  country.  The  gist 
of  his  answer  was 
that  he  knew  of 
many  flocks  of  birds 
that  were  doing  well 
without  the  use  of 
any  green  food,  but 
that  he  hesitated  to 
recommend  the  dis¬ 
use  of  this  feeding 
practice. 

And  that  is  just 
about  where  winter 
green  food  stands 
today.  There  are 
few  people  that  go 
without,  but  there 
are  many  people  that  overdo  it.  The 
best  example  of  over  indulgence  I  can 
give  you  is  in  the  use  of  sprouted  oats. 
When  oats  are  sprouted  well  or  uni¬ 
formly  nothing  is  more  enjoyed  by  a 
flock  of  hens.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  oats  are  improperly  sprouted, 
where  they  are  musty  or  mouldy,  noth¬ 
ing  can  do  hens  more  harm.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  take  a  tray  of  oats  about  fifty 
per  cent  sprouts  and  the  rest  sodden 
oats.  The  hens  never  leave  any  of 
the  trayful.  They  simply  get  so  many 
sprouts  plus  so  much  oats  as  a  feed, 
and  the  oats,  being  a  grain  All  the  birds 
up  and  as  a  result  cut  down  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  mash.  When  you  cut 
down  on  mash  consumption  you  cut 
down  on  the  number  of  daily  eggs. 

Keep  the  Floek  Contented 

Shall  we  give  up  green  food?  I 
feel  a  good  deal  like  the  expert  above. 
There  probably  is  no  actual  value  de¬ 
rived  from  the  feeding  of  green  food; 
such  succulence  has  no  special  feeding 
value,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  its  real 
significance  lies  in  the  contentment  of 
a  flock  of  hens.  Your  birds  have  been 
out  all  summer  and  fall,  and  then  one 
day  the  ground  freezes  and  it  snows 
and  away  goes  all  that  nice  earthy 
stuff  they  have  been  used  to.  Green 
food  makes  it  up  to  the  birds,  and  its 


By  L.  H.  HISCOCK 


real  value  to  my 
way  of  thinking  is 
that  it  probably  keeps  the  birds  tuned 
up  internally.  They  tell  us  that  fruit 
is  good  for  us.  If  an  apple  is  good 
for  me  why  is  it  not  just  as  good  for  a 
hen?  She  has  a  system  just  like  the 
rest  of  us,  and  she  probably  enjoys  a 
bit  of  cabbage  or  an  apple  just  as 
much  as  I  do. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  green  food 
for  a  hen,  but  the  ones  that  receive  the 
most  stress  are  sprouted  oats,  cabbage, 
and  beet  mangels.  The  principle  that 
applies  to  all  green  food  is  that  it  must 
be  good.  Your  sprouted  oats  must  not 
be  mouldy,  your  beets  must  not  be 
frosted  or  frozen  or  full  of  black  spots 
and  rot,  and  your  cabbage  should  be 
hard,  unspoiled  heads.  Among  other 
foods  that  are  often  used  are  garden 
beets,  carrots,  apples,  etc. 

How  Much  to  Feed 

The  question  of  how  much  to  feed  is 
largely  a  matter  of  judgment,  except 
in  the  case  of  sprouted  oats.  Here 
you  have  a  concentrated  feed,  and  the 
birds  never  stop  eating  it  until  it  is 
cleaned  up.  I  should  not  allow  mere 
than  a  cubic  inch  per  day  per  bird.  In 
the  case  of  beets  and  cabbage  they  can 
be  stuck  on  a  spike  in  the  hen-house 
wall.  The  hens  will  not  eat  these  con¬ 
sistently  the  way  they  do  oats,  but  I 
should  not  give  them  so  many  they 
cannot  possibly  eat  them.  Here,  where 
I  use  mangel  beets  I  figure  on  letting 
the  birds  have  enough  beets  so  that 
they  last  from  about  nine  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  until  noon.  If  beets  or  cabbage 
are  run  thru  a  cutter,  like  oats,  they 
will  be  fed  to  best  advantage  in  a 
trough.  In  this  condition,  I  should  not 
give  the  birds  too  much  chopped  feed, 
only  what  they  will  clean  up  in  fifteen 
to  twenty  minutes. 

There  is  one  other  feed  that  deserves 
a  word  before  I  close  the  subject  and 
that  is  green,  choice  alfalfa.  Alfalfa 
meal  has  come  into  prominent  use  in 
many  mash  rations,  and  green  alfalfa 
leaves  are  used  a  good  deal  as  feed.  As 
a  feed,  especially  as  a  part  of  a  mash 
ration,  it  has  a  great  value.  But  if 
the  idea  of  greed  feed  is  primarily  to 
furnish  the  hens  with  succulence  in 
order  to  keep  them  toned  up,  alfalfa 
can  hardly  be  classed  with  sprouted 
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THE  PERFECT-BRED  FOWL 


TYPICAL  LAMONA  HEN  NOW  AVAItABI^E  TO  POULTRY  RAISERS 


oats,  beets,  or  cabbage. 


Feeding  liens  During 
Mcuiting 

“Can  you  tell  us  hov  hens  should  be 
fed  when  they  are  moulting?  Should  the 
laying  mash  be  taken  away  from  them? 

Good  producers  under  present  con¬ 
ditions  moult  much  more  rapidly 
than  hens  did  years  ago  under  more 
natural  conditions  and  lower  produc¬ 
tion.  Hens  need  a  high  protein  ration 
for  growing  feathers  and  we  see  no 
reason  why  the  ration  during  moulting 
should  be  changed  from  the  regular 
laying  ration. 


Orders  will  he 
filled  in  order 
received.  Baby 
chicks  $1.00 
each.  Eggs  #5 
to  $^o  a  setting. 


For  YEARS  leading  poultry  breeders  and  fanciers  have  watched 
and  sought  after  eggs  or  chicks  of  the  Lamona  breed — the  remark¬ 
able  fowl  developed  by  Harry  M.  Lamon. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  Lamona  day-old  chicks  are  available  to  chicken 
breeders,  as  well  as  eggs  for  hatching. 

Combining  the  finest  characteristics  of  the  White  Leghorn,  White 
Plymouth  Rock  and  Silver  Grey  Dorking,  from  which  it  was  bred,  the 
Lamona  is  without  doubt  the  finest  all  purpose  fowl  ever  developed. 

It  is  a  prolific  producer  of  large,  white-shelled  eggs,  trap  nest  records 
of  268  eggs  a  year  being  obtained  without  feeding  a  forced  ration. 

It  develops  early,  grows  fast,  is  an  exceptional  forager  and  is  remark¬ 
able  for  its  health  and  sturdiness.  It  is  an  unusually  fine  table  fowl. 


Owing  to  the  present  limited  production  of  eggs  and 
baby  chicks,  breeders  and  fanciers  should  place  their 
orders  now  to  insure  early  shipment. 

S.  E.  RAYMOND  «  Chardon,  Ohio 

61:.'  ,l 


How  to  Cure  Hens  of  Golds 

I  have  a  nice  lot  of  pullets.  They  sneeze 
and  there  is  a  discharge  from  the  nose. 
Is  there  anything  I  can  give  them?  Is  it 
going  to  hurt  their  laying  this  winter?— 
C.  F.,  New  York. 

There  is  nothing  serious  about  the 
condition  of  your  birds,  except  that 
they  have  caught  cold. 

The  best  way  to  overcome  this 
trouble  is  to  thoroughly  check  up  on 
your  henhouse  and  the  conditions  un¬ 
der  which  your  birds  are  kept.  If 
their  quarters  are  drafty,  if  they  are 
damp,  'if  the  birds  are  exposed,  es¬ 
pecially  when  they  sleep  at  night,  if 
the  house  is  too  hot  at  night  and  too 
cold  during  the  day — in  short  anything 
that  will  ,  give  a  p,erspi\  a  cold  wi|l  be 
(Continued  on  OppasktGhI\ftigt}]hr< 
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(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
rery  apt  to  affect  your  bens  in  a  like 
manner.  There  is  one  condition  that 
will  especially  aggravate  colds  and  that 
is  when  the  floor  litter  is  particularly 
dusty. — L.  H.  HISCOCK. 


Tuberculosis  or  Aspergillosis 

What  is  the  matter  with  my  fowls. 

’  They  seem  to  look  well  and  all  at  once 
they  become  lame  and  next  they  get  weak 
so  that  they  can’t  stand  up.  They  will 
get  worse  so  we  kill  them.  It  attacks 
8,  fowl'  about  a  year  old. — Mrs.  C.  C.,  New 
York. 

The  condition  of  your  birds  is  some¬ 
what  perplexing  in  that  the  hens 
may  have  one  of  the  two  diseases : 
tuberculosis  or  aspergillus.  The  best  I 
can  do  is  tell  you  about  these  two  dis¬ 
eases  and  let  you  decide  from  your  own 
flock  because  lameness  and  a  gradual 
failing  of  a  bird  are  not  symptoms 
enough  for  me  to  make  a  positive 
identification  here. 

If  your  birds  have  tuberculosis  the 
birds  will  show  a  great  desire  for  food, 
pallor  of  comb,  wattles  and  skin  about 
the  head,  then  weakness  and  lameness, 
and  emaciation.  There  is  no  cure  for 
this  disease.  The  best  thing  to  do  is 
to  get  rid  of  the  flock  and  thereby  clean 
and  disinfect  the  places  where  the  birds 
have  been  kept. 

Moldy  Litter  or  Feed  Causes 
Trouble 

If  the  birds  have  aspergflllus,  the 
birds  will  appear  normal,  lose  their 
appetite  and  develop  an  abnormal 
thirst.  The  birds  become  inactive, 
tending  to  stand  with  head  down,  eyes 
closed,  wings  drooped  and  plumage 
roughened.  The  breathing  is  apt  to  be 
labored  and  is  often  accompanied  with 
a  rattling  sound.  The  bird  starves 
and  gradually  dies.  Aspergillus  is  due 
to  an  unsanitary  condition  in  housing 
or  feeding.  The  chief  cause  is  found 
in  mouldy  floor  litters  or  mouldy  feeds. 
If  you  decide  the  birds  have  this  dis¬ 
ease  you  can  clean  your  house  out  and 
check  very  carefully  the  food  they  are 
receiving. — L.  H.  HiSCOCK. 


A  New  Method  of  Vaccinat¬ 
ing  Against  Chicken  Pox 

Recent  investigations  at  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  have  demonstrated  that  the  old 
method  of  injecting  vaccine  beneath 
the  skin,  as  a  protective  and  curative 
measure  against  chicken-pox  did  not 
produce  complete  protection  against 
the  disease.  Birds  showing  pox-scabs 
on  the  skin  or  its  appendages,  such  as 
the  comb  and  wattles,  were  always  im¬ 
mune,  after  recovery,  to  a  second  at¬ 
tack  of  the  disease.  This  indicated 
that  the  skin  was  actively  concerned 
in  the  protection  against  pox.  Va¬ 
rious  vaccines  were  then  applied  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  skin  instead  of  injecting 
them  hypodermically  and  a  method  of 
skin  vaccination  was  developed  which 
fully  protected  birds  at  all  times 
against  the  infection. 

The  skin  vaccine  is  applied  to  the 
feather  follicles  on  the  outside  of  one 
leg  just  above  the  “hock”  joint.  The 
feathers  are  plucked  from  an  area  of 
approximately  one  square  inch  and  the 
vaccine  applied  by  vigorously  rubbing 
it  into  the  follicles  with  a  cotton  swab 
attached  to  a  wooden  applicator.  A 
pared  down  camel’s  hair  brush  may  be 
used  for  the  purpose.  Within  four  to 
eight  days  after  vaccination  the  fol¬ 
licles  swell  and  by  the  eighteenth  day 
are  covered  with  pox-scabs,  similar  to 
those  seen  on  the  comb  in  cases  of  the 
disease.  From  then  on  the  scabs  grad¬ 
ually  disappear.  On  the  twenty-ninth 
to  thirty-first  day  after  vaccination  the 
birds  have  developed  a  complete  pro¬ 
tection  or  immunity  against  fowl-pox 
in  its  various  forms. 


Diseases  and  insects  take  an  annual 
toll  of  one-fifth  of  the  possible  crop 
yidldV'iiilArneri^aO  ho  ^  j 


A  favorite  with  farmers 
— this  brown  Goodrich 
boot  with  white  sole. 
Sizes,  boys’  to  mens. 
All  lengths,  knee  to  hip. 


I 


n  one  stride  the 


Goodrich  Giant 

takes  boots  through 
a  year  of  wear 


Kick!  Bend!  Twist!  Scrape!  Test¬ 
ing  machines  in  our  factory  give  a 
rubber  boot  or  overshoe,  in  a  few 
minutes,  all  the  hard  treatment  you 
would  give  them  in  months  of  wear. 

Grinding  and  whirring,  one  ma¬ 
chine  grips  a  piece  of  sole  rubber 
and  rubs  it  back  and  forth — a  hun¬ 
dred  times  a  minute.  You  could 
slide  in  your  boots  down  a  rocky 
lane  every  day  in  the  year  and  not 
give  them  as  much  wear. 

Another  machine  yanks  and 
stretches  the  strong,  elastic  rubber 
used  in  the  uppers.  A  few  minutes 
of  this  produces  a  greater  strain 
than  any  amount  of  wear. 

A  third  machine  twists  and  bends, 
twists  and  bends,  the  special  rubber 


used  in  toe  and  instep.  It  strains 
it  more  in  an  hour  than  you  would 
in  a  year,  just  to  prove  it  live, 
flexible. 

r 

These  tests  assure  you  of  good  value 
when  you  buy  Goodrich  footwear. 
Look  for  the  name  Goodrich.  It  is 
plainly  stamped  on  all  our  boots, 
overshoes  and  rubbers — the  honor 
mark  of  a  great  company. 

From  sturdy  boots,  overshoes 
and  work-rubbers  for  men  and  boys 
to  dainty  stylish  Zippers  and  rub¬ 
bers  for  women  and  girls,  the  Good¬ 
rich  line  of  tested  rubber  footwear 
meets  the  needs  of  every  member 
of  your  family.  The  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio. 


Goodrich 

kUBBER.  FOOTWEAR.  FOR.  EVER.Y  MEMBER.  OF  THE  FAMILY 


This  sturdy  Norka  comes  in 
black  with  white  or  brown 
sole.  Unrivaled  for  heavy  wear. 

These  strong,  comfort¬ 
able  all-rubber  overshoes 
come  in  all  sizes  with 
4,  5  or  6  buckles. 


“HARDER”  ROUND 
RROODER  HOUSE 

Warmer  —  Safer  —  More  Convenient 

Your  brooder  hover  is  round;  set  it  in  the 
center  of  9,  round  house.  With  a  Harder 
you  can  be  assured  of  the  smallest  pos¬ 
sible  chick  loss. 

“Harder”  sidewalls  are  made  of  Cypress 
and  attached  to  the  bottom  by  regular 
tank  construction,  absolutely  air  tight, 
free  from  cracks.  The  Harder  roof  is 
built  of  Masonite,  easily  applied — no 
cracks,  lasts  forever.  The  floor  is  built  of 
1%  in.  matched  Spruce,  warm,  safe.  The 
entire  building  is  mounted  on  heavy  skids 
convenient  for  moving.  Harder  brooder 
houses  are  not  nailed  together  but  are  en¬ 
circled  with  Harder  hoops.  Harder  makes 
any  size  from  12  ft.  diameter  up. 

Write  today  for  free  folder  and  prices. 
HARDER  SILO  COMPANY,  tne. 


I  Leghorns -Reds -RocKs-A^andottes 


'WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 


Extra  quality  chicks— the  kind  to  show  the  greatest  profits  for  Mr.  Dollars- 
and-sense  Poultryman.  We  have  100  acres  here,  and  we  know  our  birds. 
4  breeds.  Order  early  for  wanted  dates.  Special  prices  for  broiler  chicks. 
All  breeders  B.  W.  D.  tested.  100%  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 


HALL  BROS.,  Poplar  Hill  Farm 


Box  59 


Wallingford,  Conn. 


n  I  system  of 

K^hv  I  rill  KS Incubators  from  high  class 

Leghorns  $14.00  per  100;  Barred.  White'  Rocks. 
Reds  $16.00  per  100;  White  Wyandottes  $17.00  per 
100;  Heavy  Broilers  $12.00  per  100;  Light  Broilers 
$10.00  per  100;  I’ekin  Ducklings  $35.00  per  100.  Add 
25c  on  orders  for  less  than  100.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Desk  W,  Nunda,  N.  Y. 

Member  of  the  International  Haby  Chick  Association 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS- 


$10  per  100  up. 

■  C.  0.  D. 

I’ay  for  vour  chicks  after  arrival.  Better  older  now. 
Thousands  hatching  daily.  We  hatch  all  year  around. 
Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postage  prepaid.  Send  for 
price  list.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  335  Main 
Tt’,»'R^Kensack.  N.  J.  Phone  1603  or  1604, 


Have  a  Debate  in  Your^ 
Grange 

Send  2  cents  to  cover  postage 
for  an  outline  on  the  subject: 

Is  prohibition  under  present 
conditions  a  damage  rather  than 
a  benefit? 

American  Agriculturist 
461,  4th  Ave.  New  York  City 


SPECIAL  FALL 


prices  for  breeding  Turkeys. 
Geese,  Ducks,  and  Guineas. 
Write  your  vants  rnd  for  mailing  list.  PIONEER 
STOCK  FARM,  TELFORD.  PA. 


(496)  16 
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'^More  Money— Titidi  how  to  get  it” 
—this  book  tells  how  others 
have  solved  this  vital  problem 


i 


are  turning 


Successful  live  stock  raising  de¬ 
pends  on  the  man — as  much  as 
the  animal.  Good  judgment — ^in 
breeding,  handling  and  feeding 
is  the  difference  between  success 
and  failure.  Yesterday’s  methods 
may  be  good — but  science  is  ever 
discovering  new  and  better  ways 
of  accomplishing  greater  results 
at  less  cost.  Whether  for 
show  or  for  market — 
the  raising  of  live  stock 

must  represent  a  profit  , 

— or  the  industry  fails. 

Thousands  of  feeders  in  Money 


&ed 


every  state  in  the  Union 


to  Cottonseed  Meal 
as  an  economic  solution  of  their 
feeding  problems.  As  proof — let 
us  send  you  free  the  book  entitled 
"More  Money”  and  how  to  get  it. 
Prominent  live  stock  raisers  tell 
you  the  methods  by  which  they 
have  increased  theirprofits.  Every 
farmer  and  feeder  should  have 
this  book.  It’s  free — ^no 
obligation.  Simply  sign 
and  mail  the  coupon 
You  want  More 
—then  send  for 
this  book — today. 


Vo»  to  0*1  ti 


Educational  Service  Department  A -8 
Cottonseed  Products  Association 

915  Santa  Fe  Bldg.,  Dallas,  Texas  809  Palmetto  Bldg.,  Columbia,  S.  C. 
Please  send  me  your  booklet,  ''More  Money,”  witbout  cost  to  me. 

Address _ County _ 

P.  O. - - - State _ 


COTTON  FLEECED 
UNDERWEAR 
FOR  MEN  AND  BOYS 

— makes  warm  friends  in  cold 
weather. 

Of  fine  cotton  construction  with 
an  extra  heavy,  soft  inner  fleece. 

The  perfect  cold  weather  choice 
for  active  men  and  boys  who  re¬ 
quire  the  added  protection  of 
exceptionally  heavy  and  warm 
underwear. 


Made  in  union  suits  and  two  piece  garments.  Perfectly  sized  and 
tailored  to  fit  without  bulkiness.  , 

Ask  your  reiailer  to  sho<w  you  these  garments. 

UTICA  KNITTING  COMPANY 

350  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  CITY 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


saw 


With  the  A.  A. 

Livestock  Man 


The  Meaning  of  Nutritive  Ratio 


Can  you  explain  to  me  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  term  “nutritive  ratio”? 

HE  principal  things  contained  in 
the  feeds  given  to  animals  are,  pro¬ 
tein,  carbohydrates  and  fats.  Carbo¬ 
hydrates,  of  which  sugar  and  starch 
are  good  examples  are  used  in  the 
same  way  by  the  animal,  that  is  for 
making  fat,  and  for  producing  heat 
and  energy.  Protein  is  mainly  used 
in  building  muscle  and  in  the  case  of 
dairy  cows  in  producing  milk.  The 
cow  cannot  use  carbohydrates  for 
making  the  protein  she  gives  in  her 
milk  and  so  it  is  important  that  we 
feed  her  the  right  amounts  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  nutrients. 

When  we  say  that  a  feed  has  a  nu¬ 
tritive  ratio  of  one  to  nine,  we  mean 
that  for  every  pound  of  protein  con¬ 
tained  in  the  food,  there  are  nine 
pounds  of  carbohydrates  and  fats.  We 
mix  a  number  of  feeds  together,  each 
with  a  different  nutritive  ratio  and 
try  to  get  a  mixture  which  with  the 
roughage  the  cow  eats  will  give  her 
about  five  pounds  of  carbohydrates  for 
each  pound  of  protein  she  gets.  That 
is — her  ration  has  a  nutritive  ratio  of 
one  to  five. 


Sheep  Slip  Their  Wool 

“I  have  a  couple  of  sheep  in  my  flock 
and  although  they  eat  well  they  seem  to 
be  running  down  hill  and  their  wool  slips. 
Could  you  tell  me  what  can  ail  them.” 

N  every  flock  of  sheep  there  are  a 
few  individuals  that  are  weaker  in 
constitution  than  the  average  run  of 
the  flock — practically  all  farm  sheep 
have  some  stomach  worms,  these 
worms  suck  the  blood  from  the  walls 
of  the  intestines  and  debilitate  the 
sheep  and  along  toward  spring  after 
being  on  dry  feed  for  so  long  they  be¬ 
gin  to  go  down  hill.  Sheep  of  this  type 
are  apt  to  slip  their  wool  more  or  less. 
Sometimes  sheep  lice  are  present  and 
the  flock  owner  does  not  realize  that 
his  sheep  have  lice.  Sheep  lice  look 
something  like  a  timothy  seed  and  are 
hard  to  detect  but  if  one  will  part  the 
wool — say  on  the  neck — and  look  care¬ 
fully  the  lice  if  present  can  be  seen  to 
move.  Lice  cause  sheep  to  pull  their 
wool.  Some  ewes  have  a  tendency  to 
slip  their  wool  along  toward  spring 
with  no  apparent  cause.  Chaff  and 
seeds  will  often  cause  an  irritation  that 
encourages  the  ewe  to  rub  and  pull 
her  wool  somewhat.  Too  much  corn 
feeding  will  sometimes  cause  a  sheep 
to  slip  their  wool. 

It  would  be  niy  opinion  from  the 
short  statement  that  I  have  regarding 
your  sheep  that  there  is  some  internal 
or  external  parasite  infestation.  As 
soon  as  the  sheep  are  shorn  they  can 
be  dipped  if  they  have  lice  or  ticKs  and 
I  think  it  pays  to  drench  sheep  for 
internal  parasites  before  turning  them 
out — this  saves  the  pastures  from  being 
reinfested.  I  am  planning  to  drench 
with  Lugel  Solution  this  spring  which 
is  a  soluable  iodine  solution. — MARK  J. 
Smith. 


No  Cure  for  Heaves 

I  would  like  to  know  what  to  do  for  a 
horse  with  heaves.  I  have  only  one  team 
and  it  makes  it  hard  to  work  so  if  you 
could  give  me  any  kind  of  a  cure  or  what 
to  do  I  would  be  very  much  obliged. — 
D.  O.  M. 

O  far  as  we  know  there  is  no  cure 
for  heaves.  Heaves  is  a  condition 
of  the  lungs  by  which  their  elasticity 
is  greatly  lessened.  The  horse  can 
take  in  air  normally  but  has  difficulty 
in  expelling  it. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  feed  the 
horse  a  limited  amount  of  hay  and  to 
dampen  it  before  it  is  fed.  It  is  also 
wise  to  water  the  horse  before  feeding 
and  never  directly  following  a  meal. 


It  aggravates  the  trouble  to  work  a 
horse  immediately  after  feeding.  A 
horse  that  is  on  pasture  usually  has 
comparatively  little  trouble.  A  half  a 
pint'  of  thick  molasses  with  each  feed 
is  also  recommended. 

The  stock  remedy  for  lessening  the 
seriousness  of  heaves  is  arsenic  in  a 
form  known  as  Fowler’s  solution.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  book  “Diseases  of 
Horses,’’  the  amount  to  give  is  one 
ounce  in  the  drinking  water  three  times 
daily.  It  is  usually  recommended  that 
horses  with  the  heaves  should  not  be 
used  for  breeding  purposes.  While  this 
trouble  is  not  inherited  directly  it  is 
likely  that  the  animals  do  inherit  a 
tendency  to  contract  this  trouble. 


Pigs  Lose  Use  of  Legs 

“My  pigs  seem  to  lose  the  use  of  their 
legs.  They  are  growing  well  and  get  a 
good  ration.  What  can  I  do  for  them?” 

The  symptoms  which  you  give 
rather  definitely  suggest  that  your 
pig  has  rickets.  This  may  be  brought 
about  by  faulty  feeding,  or  by  too  close 
confinement. 

Change  the  ration  until  it  contains 
about  lO^c  of  some  good  animal  pro¬ 
tein,  such  as  fish  meal  or  tankage.  Do 
not  feed  too  heavily  on  such  grains  as 
corn  and  barley.  If  possible  get  the 
pig  outride,  and  at  the  same  time  feed 
some  green  feed  such  as  cut  alfalfa 
or  clover.  It  might  be  advisable  to 
add  about  1%  of  ground  limestone  to 
the  grain  ration. — Professor  R.  B. 
HiNMAN. 

National  Grange  Takes 
Action 

{Continued  from  Page  2) 
thoroughly  acquainting  the  consumer 
with  the  merits  of  the  product  and  the 
exact  details  of  production  methods 
and  costs,  and  bringing  into  practice 
by  every  efficient  means  more  direct 
and  economic  marketing  methods. 

Two  pioneer  moves  were  voiced  in 
behalf  of  rural  interests  by  the  passage 
of  resolutions  likely  to  be  far-rea:ching 
in  consequences:  One  calls  for  the 
transfer  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
at  Washington  from  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  so  that  in  years  to  come 
the  whole  question  of  agricultural  ex¬ 
pansion  may  be  brought  under  its 
proper  department  and  b6  handled  by 
those  in  closest  touch  with  the  agricul¬ 
tural  program  of  the  nation. 

The  other  aims  to  check  in  radio 
circles  the  apparent  tendency  on  the 
part  of  business  concerns  and  urban 
groups  to  curtail  the  radio  channels 
open  to  broadcasts  for  rural  programs, 
market  reports  and  similar  information 
especially  valuable  to  the  farm  people. 
An  appeal  will  be  made  in  the  name  of 
the  Grange  to  the  Federal  Radio  Com¬ 
mission  and  every  necessary  means  will 
be  employed  by  the  Grange  to  protect 
and  extend  this  channel  of  rural  in¬ 
formation. 

Great  enthusiasm  was  manifested 
throughout  the  Washington  session  at 
every  reference  to  law  enforcement, 
and  especially  relating  to  the  Eigh¬ 
teenth  amendment  and  the  destruction 
of  the  liquor  traffic.  Many  state  mas¬ 
ters  referred  to  the  subject  in  their 
annual  reports  and  speakers  before  the 
session  who  made  reference  to  it  were 
heartily  applauded.  National  Master 
Taber’s  ringing  declaration — “The 
Eighteenth  Amendment  will  not  be 
changed — the  saloon  will  never  return 
to  America” — was  unanimously  backed 
up  by  a  strong  resolution  pledging  the 
united  energies  of  the  National  Grange 
to  the  enforcement  of  prohibition,  and 
demanding  that  Congress  and  law  en¬ 
forcement  officers  make  a  100%  effort 
toward  that  end. 
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Hardware 


the  Mnd  that  please  J 
most  and  last  the  M 
longest  /  ^ 


^UST  what  I  wanted,”  will  be  the  very  words  that  you 
or  anybody  else  will  say  when  tliey  open  the  gift  from 
*the  “Farm  Service”  Hardware  Store.  The  reason  is 
simple,  because  in  our  store  there  are  many  wonderful 
“gifts  of  utility,”  useful  things  that  either  help  with 
your  everyday  jobs,  make  home-keeping  more  pleasant  and 
convenient  or  satisfy  a  long  felt  want.  Why  don  t  you  plan 
to  give  hardware  gifts  this  year — sensible,  useful  things  in¬ 
stead  of  knickknacks  and  novelties  that  bring  momentary 
pleasure  but  are  soon  forgotten?  Do  your  Christmas  shop¬ 
ping  at  a  “Farm  Service”  Store  and  you  will  find  your  money 
will  buy  more  in  value  and  in  happiness  you  give.  The 
“Farm  Service  Hardware  Stores  are  the 

CHRISTMAS  GIFT 


Carpet 

^ftears 

■boasters 

•asters 


^£"J\^other 


GJas 


^ivare 


To, 
Table 


La 


Hips 


assware 

Clean 

Cutlery 


IS  of 


other 


HEADQUARTERS 
Your  TOWN 


Useful 


IN 


You  can  easily  locate  the  nearest  one  by  looking  for  the  same 
“tag”  pasted  in  the  corner  of  the  front  window.  It  is  your 
invitation  to  come  in,  look  around  and  stay  as  long  as  you  like 
and  get  our  help  in  the  selection  of  suitable  gifts  for  every 
member  of  the  family  and  your  friends.  You  will  like  our 
prices,  our  service  and  the  wide  variety  of  gift  articles  we  have 

on  display. 

Your  “Farm  Service” 
Hardware  Men 


Tools 

Automobile 

Suppjieg 

Razors 
■^ishinp-  - 
Aud  ma-^ 
Please 


Jtvmoemcc 

Hardwabe 

STOfiES 


for 

Guns 

Knives 

Toys  -^fds 

„  barrowe  S/eye, e, 

Roller  Skates 
Manicure  Sets 

Sleds 
Gars 


.b  ;o  JiJCiJ  Ins  vVuJ  -iisaui  .ii  jjQiA/oiioi  y>- ■  •  "ho  oub  , 
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All  Catalog  Prices 
Reduced  10% 

Iteaders  of  this  paper  liave  so  heartily  endorsed 
tlie  sale  we  have  run  for  the  past  two  months 
that  tlirough  volume  business  we  are  enabled 
to  oontinue  the  sale  for  another  month. 
DKDUCT  10%  FROM  THE  CAT^tXOG  FIUCE 
YOURSELF. 


Our  **RoyaV 

Modern  Bathroom 


Includes  Bathtub.  Porcelain  Toilet  and  enamel¬ 
ed  Wash  Basin,  Comiilete 
with  all  Fittings  .and  Five- 
Year  Guaranteed  Materials. 


Was  $58.50. 


Heating  Plant 

Complete  for  $  Rooms 
6  Radiators,  Large  Steam 
Boiler,  Pipe  Fittings,  Air 
Valves  and  Asbestos  Ce¬ 
ment. 


Was  $175 
NOW 

.50 


*157 


The  Freight 
on  Everything 


WE  PAY 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  20 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 

254  West  34th  Street,  New  York 
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Books  for  Christmas  Gifts 

Nothing  Gives  More  Solid  Satisfaction  than  a  Well  Selected  Book 


44  St  Hotel 

Recently  completed 

East  of  Broadway 
and  Times  Square 

New  York  City 

350  Rooins~350  Baths 
$2.50--$3--$4--$5  per  day 

For  2  Persons — $1.00  Extra 

Attractive  Weekly  Rates 

In  the  Heart  of  Amusements, 
Business  and  Shopping 
Centers 


John  McGlynn 


CHILDREN  and  young  people  usual¬ 
ly  like  books  for  Christmas,  and 
many  people  would  buy  books  in  pref¬ 
erence  to  other  gifts  if  they  were  sure 
of  getting  books  suitable  for  the  boy 
or  girl. 

I  have  done  the  purchasing  of  holi¬ 
day  books  for  the  children  of  our 
church  for  many  years  and  bought 
books  for  three  different  juvenile  li¬ 
braries  and  have  had  the  chance  of 
learning  something  about  the  books 
that  are  appreciated  by  younger  read¬ 
ers. 

If  you  wish  a  book  for  a  child  of  six 
to  ten  full  of  short  stories  get  a  “John 
Martin  Big  Book”  One  is  published 


Dainty  Pajamas 


Have  a  Mock  Trial  in 
Your  Grange 

Send  for  one  or  more  of  the 
following  mock  trial  outlines. 
They  will  help  you  put  on  an  en¬ 
tertaining,  instructive  program. 
Send  2  cents  for  each  trial  re¬ 
quested  to  cover  mailing  costs. 
Robbing  the  Soil. 

•Mock  Trial  of  a  farmer 
for  failing  to  buy  Labor 
Saving  Devices  for  his 
wife. 

Mock  Trial  of  John 
Brown  for  Cruelty  to 
Animals. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

461-4th  Ave.,  New  York  City 


Pajama  suit  2649  designed  with  no  but¬ 
tons  to  come  off  and  decorated  with  ap¬ 
plied  scalloped  trim,  the  young  girl  has  a 
charming  suit  for  sleeping  or  lounging. 
Cotton  broadcloth,  natural  pongee,  crepe 
de  chine  or  even  outing  flannel  make  up 
charming  in  these  little  garments  whose 
pattern  cuts  in  sizes  6,  8,  10,  12,  14  and  16 
years.  Size  16  requires  5  yards  of  iO-inch 
material  with  1%  yards  of  36  inch  con¬ 
trasting.  Pattern  for  elephant  to  be 
stuffed  included.  Price  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  correct  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although 
coin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c 
for  one  of  the  fashion  catalogs  and 
send  to  Pattern  Department,  American 
Agriculturist,  461-4th  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 


When  writing  Advertisers 

Mention  American  Agriculturist 


the  year.  These  books  are  $3.00  each 
and  are  a  real  gift.  The  “Animal 
Book”  was  always  the  favorite  with 
my  boys  and  we  read  it  with  them  at 
least  twice.  The .  “Flower  Book”  is 
good  too  but  one  seems  to  have  more 
books  on  flowers. 

The  print,  paper  and  coloring  of  the 
illustrations  are  all  so  lovely  that  these 
books  are  a  joy  to  any  boy  or  girl  that 
owns  one  or  more  of  them. 

The  “Bedtime  Stories”  by  Burgess 
are  good  for  smaller  children  and  cost 
about  50  cents  but  are  not  in  the  same 
class  with  the  first  three  I  have  men¬ 
tioned. 

The  “Oz”  books  are  large  books  for 
small  children  of  about  seven  or  eight. 
There  are  about  twenty  of  these  and 
my  children  have  all  but  one.  They 
are  fairy  stories  about  the  land  of 
“Oz”  and  the  “Scarecrow”,  the  “Tin 
Woodman,”  “Dorothy”  and  “Osma”  and 
others.  These  cost  about  $2.00  each 
but  make  a  nice  set  of  amusing  stories. 

“Robinson  Crusoe,”  “Arabian 
Nights,”  “Robin  Hood,”  and  “Swiss 
Family  Robinson”  are  all  good  in  the 
simpler  illustrated  editions  and  very  at¬ 
tractive.  Some  cost  only  50  cents. 

For  a  very  small  child  lovely  copies 
of  “Mother  Goose”  are  always  good. 
My  children  had  a  large  thick  volume 
with  every  rhyme  possible  in  it.  I 
think  it  cost  about  a  dollar.  It  was 
worn  out  with  reading,  and  re-reading. 
If  you  want  to  send  one  for  a  gift 
book  there  are  editions  with  lovely 
colored  pictures,  and  very  fine  paper. 

My  children  loved  “The  Princess  and 
Curdle,”  and  “The  Princess  and  the 
Goblin”  as  well  as  any  of  their  books. 
They  are  so  interesting  we  really  en¬ 
joyed  reading  them  aloud  several 
times.  Do  not  get  the  abridged  edi¬ 
tion  as  they  have  lost  the  charm  of 
the  story  but  get  the  regular  edition. 
They  cost  $1.50  each  but  are  a  real 
book  with  a  real  story. 

Read  Aloud  to  Them 

The  “Jungle  Books”  by  Kipling  are 
fine  for  older  children  or  for  reading 
aloud  to  any  child.  They  are  hard 
reading  for  a  child  to  read  by  them¬ 
selves.  Many  books,  in  fact  almost 
any  book,  can  be  enjoyed  by  the  aver¬ 
age  boy  or  girl  if  read  aloud  to  them. 

“Dandelion  Cottage”  by  Rankin  is  a 
charming  story  of  how  some  little  girls 
made  an  old  house  into  a  play  house 
and  really  lived  in  it.  I  believe  it 
costs  a  dollar.  It  is  a  sweet  inter¬ 
esting  story  for  any  girl. 

“Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,”  “Sara 
Crewe”  and  “Editha’s  Burglar”  are  all 
by  Mrs.  Burnett  and  good  always. 
“The  Secret  Garden”  is  another  by  the 
same  author  for  older  ’teen-age  young 


people  I  have  read  it  myself  and  en¬ 
joyed  it,  so  it  might  help  out  for  that 
hard  ’teen-age  girl. 

Bailey  has  written  a  series  of  animal 
stories  for  the  small  child,  and  all  are 
good  and  very  inexpensive.  “The  Tale 
of  Cuffy  Bear”  is  usually  the  favorite. 

There  are  many  series  of  inexpen¬ 
sive  animal  stories  for  small  children 
and  the  “Jacky  Rabbit”  series  is  liked 
perhaps  as  well  as  any. 

“Little  Women”  and  “Old  Fashioned 
Girl”  come  in  cheaper  editions  now  and 
are  always  good.  I  believe  they  are 
fifty  cents. 

In  cheaper  hoys’  series  the  “Tom 
Swift”  are  the  favorites  I  believe,  and 
I  was  at  the  book  counter  when  some 
kind  friend  of  some  lucky  boy  ordered 
the  “Whole  Set”  to  the  amazement  of 
the  clerk  and  all  of  us. 

They  are  fifty  cents  each  but  are 
most  impossible  stories. 

“Twin  Travelers”  series  by  Mary 
Wade  are  fine  books  for  the  older  hoy 
or  girl  and  are  really  instructive  and 
interesting.  I  read  one  at  a  mission¬ 
ary  meeting  and  every  one  was  inter¬ 
ested.  They  cost  from  $1.50  to  $2.50 
but  are  very  good  hooks. 

Grownups  Enjoy  Them  Too 

“The  Hollow  Tree  and  Deep  Woods 
Books”  by  Paine  are  just  the  best  out 
for  small  children  for  reading  aloud. 
No  grown  up  will  object  to  reading 
these  either.  They  used  to  cost  $1.75 
but  I  have  not  bought  a  copy  in  a  long 
time.  They  are  stories  of  a  “Coon  and 
a  Possum  and  an  Old  Black  Crow”  and 
they  lived  in  a  “Hollow  Tree.”  The 
stories  fairly  sing. 

“Poems  Every  Child  Should  Know” 
and  the  companion  volumes  are  all  in¬ 
structive. 

For  that  hard-to-buy-for  ’teen-age  or 
even  the  adult,  look  at  the  small  nature 
study  “Guides”  by  Reed.  These  are 
all  small  books  and  come  in  either 
leather  or  linen  binding.  There  are 
the  “Water  Birds,”  Land  Birds,”  “Tree 
Guide,”  “Butterfly  Guide,”  “Flower 
Guide”  and  I  believe  some  more  were 
in  preparation.  They  cost  very  lit¬ 
tle  in  the  linen  binding,* and  are  of  the 
shape  to  fit  any  pocket  or  bag.  My 
children  have  used  their  “Guides” 
since  they  could  read  and  now  one  is  a 
senior  in  high  school. 

Every  page  is  illustrated  and  usual¬ 
ly  in  colors.  They  are  really  a  lovely 
little  gift  and  a  book  to  live  with  for 
years  and  years.  Even  an  elderly  per¬ 
son  would  appreciate  one  of  these 
books. 

“How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers” 
and  “How  to  Know  the  Ferns”  are  two 
books  good  for  any  student  of  nature 
and  “The  Friendly  Stars”  by  Martin 
(Continued  on  Page  22) 


every  year  and  my  children  had  six  of 
them  before  they  were  outgrown.  They 
are  different  from  any  other  book  of 
verse  and  stories.  They  are  educa¬ 
tional  and  teach  the  different  virtues 
in  an  altogether  different  way  from  the 
usual  books.  To  be  sure,  they  cost  more 
than  most  books  but  they  are  so  well 
worth  while  and  a  book  of  about  two 
hundred  pages  is  worth  more  than  one 
of  fifty. 

The  “Burgess  Books  for  Children” 
are  fine.  They  are  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  in  colors  and  are  a  work  of  art. 
The  “Bird  Book”  is  a  story  of  “Peter 
Rabbit”  as  he  visits  the  birds  through 


These  three  lace  trimmed  pillow  cases  stamped  for  embroidery  on  white 
Lynchburg  make  highly  satisfactory  gifts.  The  colored  laces  are  attached 
to  so-called  false  hems  simulated  by  hemstitching.  The  designs  for  em¬ 
broidery  are  simple  but  effective.  Price  per  pair  $1.25  postpaid.  Order 
from  Embroidery  Department,  American  Agriculturist,  461-4th  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  .  , 
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The  Christmas  Dinner 

Practical  Plans  Help  to  Poster  the  Spirit  of  Good  Will 
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Roast  Goose:  The  bird  should  be 
plump  and  fat  and  it  must  be  literal¬ 
ly  scrubbed  with  a  brush  and  hot  water 
to  eliminate  a  strong  flavor.  Wipe 
dry  and  season  and  stuff.  Place  in 
the  roaster,  breast  up  and  on  it  place 
thin  slices  of  fat  salt  pork,  which  are 
to  be  removed  at  the  end  of  an  hour. 
A  goose  will  usually  bake  in  two  hours, 
but  should  be  basted  frequently.  Place 
on  a  platter  and  serve  without  the 
gravy.  Around  the  goose  place  a 
garnish  of  jellied  cranberries  and  cel¬ 
ery  tips. 

Brown  Bread:  One  cup  of  graham 
flour,  1  cup  of  wheat  flour,  1  cup  of 


erate  oven  and  allow  room  for  the 
swelling  of  the  crackers. 

Christmas  without  cookies  and  can¬ 
dy  is  an  impossibility.  The  young 
folks  will  enjoy  making  these  Christ¬ 
mas  candies. 

Vassar  Fudge:  2  cups  white  granu¬ 
lated  sugar,  1  tablespoon  of  butter,  1 
cup  of  cream,  H  cake  of  chocolate. 
When  the  sugar  and  cream  is  hot,  add 
the  chocolate  broken  in  fine  pieces. 
Stir  vigorously  until  it  begins  to  boil, 
then  add  the  butter.  Continue  stir¬ 
ring  until  it  creams  when  beaten  on  a 
saucer.  Then  remove  from  stove  and 
beat  until  quite  cool  and  pour  into  but¬ 


M  EN  U 

Roast  Goose 

White  and  brown  bread  Apple  sauce 

Creamed  onions  Celery  Squash 

Mashed  potatoes  Escalloped  oysters 

Salted  almonds  Olives 

Fruit  salad 

Mince  pie  Cheese 

Nuts  Candy  Coffee 


buttermilk,  14  cup  of  molasses,  1  tea¬ 
spoon  of  soda,  1  teaspoon  of  salt,  Y2 
cup  of  raisins,  1  egg.  Steam  two 
hours.  Put  in  oven  a  few  minutes 
to  dry  off 

Creamed  Onions:  Cook  small  onions 
in  boiling  salted  water  until  tender. 
Drain  and  saute  in  butter  to  which  a 
little  sugar  has  been  added.  When 
delicately  browned  remove  to  a  hot 
vegetable  dish  and  cover  with  a  white 
sauce. 

Baked  Squash:  Break  the  squash, 
remove  the  filling,  wash  the  shell  and 
bake  until  tender.  Scrape  from  the 


Three  Star  Pillows 


40  Cents  for  No.  520 

CLEVER  pillows  are  always  popu¬ 
lar,  and  these  three  are  very  smart. 
One  is  a  square,  one  oblong  and  one 
triangular.  They  are  done  in  black 
and  gold,  silver  and  bright  green,  al¬ 
ternating  colors  for  backs,  fronts,  ap¬ 
plique  stars  and  quilting.  The  pattern 
(No.  520,  40  cents)  is  wax  in  black  and 
yellow,  and  includes  all  star  designs 
for  the  three  pillows  as  well  as  the 
applique  and  quilting. 

It  requires  two  yards  of  material  for 
the  three  pillows  complete,  %  yard  of 
black,  %  yard  of  green,  %  yard  of  sil¬ 
ver,  and  %  yard  of  gold.  Instructions 
with  the  patterns  tell  definitely  how 
this  works  out.  We  can  furnish  this 
two  yards  of  material  in  beautiful 
Merriglo  satin,  cut  to  above  lengths, 
at  $2.60,  postpaid.  Order  number  for 
this  material  is  520X.  Address  Em¬ 
broidery  Dept.,  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


tered  pans.  When  cold  cut  in  squares. 

Maple  Sugar  Candy:  1  cup  of  milk, 
1  cup  of  cream,  1  pound  of  maple  su¬ 
gar.  Pound  the  sugar  into  small 
pieces  and  boil  all  together,  stirring 
constantly.  When  it  will  harden  in 
cold  water  stir  in  as  many  chopped 
nut  meats  as  the  candy  will  take  up, 
then  turn  out  in  a  shallow,  buttered 
pan. 

Fruit  Cookies:  1  cup  New  Orleans 
molasses,  1  cup  sugar,  1  cup  seeded 
raisins  boiled  together.  When  cool  add 
1  cup  butter,  cup  hot  water,  1  table¬ 
spoon  of  soda,  spices  to  taste  and  flour 
to  roll  out.  Bake  quickly.  Drop  su¬ 
gar  icing  on  top  of  each  and  sprinkle 
with  ground  nut  meats. 

Chocolate  Cookies:  1  cup  brown  su¬ 
gar,  %  cup  melted  butter  (scant),  1 
beaten  egg,  Yz  cup  sweet  milk  in  which 
Vi  teaspoon  of  soda  is  dissolved, 
cups  of  flour,  2  squares  chocolate  or 
)4  cup  of  cocoa,  1  teaspoon  baking 
powder  in  flour,  V2  cup  of  nuts.  Drop 
by  teaspoon.  Bake  and  ice. — Mrs.  G. 
G.,  New  York. 

All  these  recipes  have  been  tested  in 
the  A. A.  Testing  Kitchen. 


shell,  mash  and  season,  using  a  gen¬ 
erous  amount  of  butter.  This  gives  a 
dry,  fine  grained  product  much  superior 
to  that  boiled  or  steamed. 

Escalloped  Oysters:  Roll  crackers 
fine.  In  a  baking  dish  put  a  layer  of 
the  crackers  and  cover  with  the  oys¬ 
ters,  seasoning  with  butter,  pepper  and 
salt.  Continue  process  until  dish  is 
filled  within  an  inch  of  the  top.  Cover 
with  milk  and  as  it  is  absorbed  add 
more.  Dot  generously  with  butter  and 
add  milk  while  baking  if  needed.  They 
should  not  become  dry.  Bake  in  mod¬ 


Christmas  Fruit  Cake 

There  is  more  than  one  way  to  do 
some  of  our  Christmas  shopping 
early. 

Homemade  fruit  cake,  decorated 
with  almonds,  candied  pineapple,  cher¬ 
ries,  and  citron,  and  packed  in  tin 
boxes  gaily  tied  in  bright  paper  and 
ribbon,  is  one  gift  that  is  always  wel¬ 
come.  And,  they  are  a  joy  to  the  giver, 
too,  for  they  may  be  made  and  the 
longer  they  ripen  the  better  they  are. 

When  fruit  cake  is  to  be  used  as 
gifts,  folks  at  the  home  economics  de¬ 
partment  at  the  Massachusetts  Ag¬ 
ricultural  College  recommend  this  re¬ 
cipe  which  will  make  12  to  13  pounds 
of  cake  and  costs  about  40  cents  a 
pound.  To  make  it: 

Cut  1  pound  blanched  almonds  and  1% 
pounds  citron  into  thin  strips ;  chop  2 
pounds  seeded  raisins,  2  pounds  Sultana 
raisins,  1  pound  candied  cherries,  and  2 
tablespoons  candied  oranges  into  small 
pieces  and  add  to  1  pound  of  currants.  All 
fruits  should  be  washed  before  using. 
Mix  lYi  pounds  of  flour  with  the  fruits. 

To  another  %  pound  of  flour  add  1% 
pounds  brown  sugar,  %  teaspoon  soda,  4 
teaspoons  cinnamon,  1  tablespoon  nutmeg, 
1(4  teaspoons  mace,  and  4  teaspoons  all¬ 
spice. 

Beat  12  eggs  and  add  1  cup  cider,  2  cups 
jam  heated  so  it  will  mix  readily,  4 
squares  melted  chocolate,  1  cup  molasses, 
and  1  pound  softened  butter. 

Add  the  wet  ingredients  to  the  dry  and 


mix  thoroughly.  Line  the  pans  first  with 
brown  paper,  cut  so  the  paper  will 
lap  over  the  corners,  next  a  sheet 
of  oil  paper,  and  then  a  final  lining 
of  brown  paper.  Pour  in  the  mix¬ 
ture  and  cover  with  oil  paper.  Tie  a 
piece  of  cheese  cloth  over  the  pan  to  ab¬ 
sorb  the  moisture.  Steam  for  3  hours 
and  then  bake  in  a  slow  oven  at  275-300 
degrees  Fahrenheit  for  an  hour.  After 
it  is  baked,  roll  the  cake  in  a  clean  cloth 
and  keep  in  a  tin  lined  box  where  it  will 
keep  moist. 

The  cake,  these  cooking  experts  say, 


Smartly  Designed 


Softly  rippling  flounces  and  jabot  frill 
place  PATTERN  2642  in  the  class  of  sweetly 
feminine  designs.  Crepe  satin,  crepe 
Elizabeth,  canton-faille,  sheer  velvet  or 
georgette  just  suit  such  a  dainty  design. 
The  pattern  cuts  in  sizes  16,  18  years,  36, 
38,  40  and  42  inches  bust.  For  the  3Q-inch 
size,  4  yards  of  ^0-inch  material  with  Vs 
yard  of  18-inch  contrasting  and  3%  yards 
of  binding  is  required.  Price  13c. 


may  be  baked  in  large  tins  and  cut 
when  fresh  into  small  pieces  that  will 
fit  into  gift  boxes;  or,  if  round  tins 
are  being  used,  it  may  be  baked  in  bak¬ 
ing  powder  cans  or  other  small  round 
pans. 


Flowers  for  Christmas  Cakes 

Being  unable  to  get  suitable  deco¬ 
rations  for  our  Christmas  party 
table  we  determined  to  make  them. 

We  had  some  flowers  in  bloom  so 
we  took  them  and  dipped  them  careful¬ 
ly  in  melted  paraffin,  the  kind  we  use 
for  sealing  jelly  glasses;  first  the  pet¬ 
als,  then  the  leaves  and  steams.  We 
were  more  than  pleased  with  the  re¬ 
sult  The  flowers  turned  out  beauti¬ 
fully  in  shape  and  color.  We  prepared 
them  several  days  in  advance  and  when 
we  were  ready  we  made  several 
wreaths  of  the  waxed  flowers  to  deco¬ 
rate  the  frosted  cakes.  With  their 
aid  our  plain  white  cakes  were  trans¬ 
formed  quickly  into  things  of  beauty. 
In  the  future  when  in  need  of  any  sim¬ 
ple  decoration  of  the  kind,  we  shall  re¬ 
sort  to  real  flowers  and  paraffin. — Mrs. 
A.  P.  T..  Ala. 


Partners  to  make  your 
washing  easier. 

There’s  a  partnership  in  Fels-Naptha 
— unusually  good  soap  and  plenty  of 
dirt-Iooseningnaptha,  working  hand- 
in-hand  to  give  extra  help  with  your 
wash.  Two  safe,  active  cleaners  com¬ 
bined  in  one  golden  bar  by  the 
special  Fels-Naptha  process.  Two 
cleaners  that  work  together,  dis¬ 
solving  the  dirt  and  washing  it  away 
without  hard  rubbing.  Try  it  in  tub 
or  machine — injiot,  cool  or  luke¬ 
warm  water  or  when  your  clothes 
are  boiled — and  learn  for  yourself 
that,  for  extra  help  . . . 

Nothing  can  take  the  place  of 

FELS-NAPTHA 

BUY  IT  BY  THE  CARTON  OF  TEN  BARS 


I  Famous  Recipe 
For  Stopping  a 
Severe  Cough 


You’ll  be  pleasantly  surprised  when 
you  make  up  this  simple  home  mixture 
and  try  it  for  a  distressing  cough  or  chest 
cold.  It  takes  but  a  moment  to  mix  and 
costs  little,  but  it  can  be  depended  upon 
to  give  quick  and  lasting  relief. 

Get  2(4  ounces  of  Pinex  from  any  drug¬ 
gist.  Pour  this  into  a  pint  bottle  ;  then 
fill  it  with  plain  granulated  sugar  syrup 
or  strained  honey.  The  full  pint  thus 
made  costs  no  more  than  a  small  bottle  of 
ready-made  medicine,  yet  it  is  much  more 
effective.  It  is  pure,  keeps  perfectly  and 
children  love  its  pleasant  taste. 

This  simple  remedy  has  a  remarkable 
three-fold  action.  It  goes  right  to  the  seat 
of  trouble,  soothes  away  the  inflammation, 
and  loosens  the  germ-laden  phlegm.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  absorbed  into  the 
blood,  where  it  acts  directly  upon  the 
bronchial  tubes  and  thus  helps  inwardly 
to  throw  off  the  whole  trouble  with  sur¬ 
prising  ease. 

Pinex  is  a  highly  concentrated  com¬ 
pound  of  genuine  Norway  Pine,  contain¬ 
ing  the  active  agent  of  creosote,  in  a  re¬ 
fined,  palatable  form,  and  known  as  one 
of  the  greatest  healing  agents  for  “flu” 
coughs  and  other  severe  coughs,  chest 
colds  and  bronchial  troubles. 

Do  not  accept  a  .substitute  for  Pinex. 
It  is  guaranteed  to  give  prompt  relief  or 
money  refunded. 


SPECIAL 
Low  Prices 

These  marvelous 
Coal  Ranges  have 
NEW  features  that 
make  them  tlje 
most  economi¬ 
cal  for  home  “y 
use.  ^ 


RANGES 

are  world  famous  for  QUALITY. 
Now.^to  celebrate  our  60th  An¬ 
niversary.  you  can  secure  one  of 
these  celebrated  Ranges  at  a  sen¬ 
sationally  low  price — no  more 
than  you  expect  to  pay  for  in- 
erior.  unknown  makes.  This 
Month  Only,  and  the  number  of 
Ranges  is  limited. 

ANDES  RANGE 

&  FURNACE  CORP. 

GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


Send  today 
for  Sew 
Booklet 


Protect  your  skin,  scalp  and  hair  from 
infection  and  assist  the  pores  in  the 
elimination  of  waste  by  daily  use  of 

Ciiticiira  8oa|> 

2.50.  Everywhere 
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The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come  -By  John  Fox  Jr. 


Ah,  did  he  not  know  the  old,  old 
Wilderness  Road!  The  boy  gripped 
his  rifle  unconsciously,  as  though  there 
might  yet  be  a  savage  lying  in  am¬ 
bush  in  some  covert  of  rhododendron 
close  by.  And,  as  they  trudged  ahead, 
side  by  side  now,  for  it  was  growing 
late,  the  school-master  told  him,  as 
often  before,  the  story  of  that  road  and 
the  pioneers  who  had  trod  it — the  hun¬ 
ters,  adventurers,  emigrants,  fine  ladies 
and  fine  gentlemen  who  had  stained  it 
with  their  blood;  and  how  that  road 
had  broadened  into  the  mighty  way  for 
a  great  civilization  from  sea  to  sea. 
The  lad  could  see  it  all,  as  he  listened, 
wishing  that  he  had  lived  in  those  stir¬ 
ring  days,  never  dreaming  in  how  lit¬ 
tle  was  he  of  different  mould  from  the 
stout-hearted  pioneers  who  beat  out  the 
path  with  their  moccasined  feet;  how 
little  less  full  of  danger  were  his  own 
days  to  be;  how  little  different  had  , 
been  his  own  life,  and  was  his  pur- 1 
pose  now — how  little  different  after  all 
was  the  bourn  to  which  his  own  rest¬ 
less  feet  were  bearing  him. 

Chad  had  changed  a  good  deal  since 
that  night  after  Jack’s  trial,  when  the 
kind-hearted  old  Major  had  turned  up 
at  Joel’s  cabin  to  take  him  back  to  the 
Bluegrass.  He  was  taller,  broader  at 
shoulder,  deeper  of  chest;  his  mouth 
and  eyes  were  prematurely  grave  from 
much  brooding  and  looked  a  little  de¬ 
fiant,  as  though  the  boy  expected  hos¬ 
tility  from  the  world  and  was  prepar¬ 
ed  to  meet  it,  but  there  was  no  bit¬ 
terness  in  them,  and  luminous  about 
the  lad  was  the  old  atmosphere  of 
brave,  sunny  cheer  and  simple  self¬ 
trust  that  won  people  to  him. 

The  Major  and  old  Joel  had  talked 
late  that  night  after  Jack’s  trial.  The 
Major  had  come  down  to  find  out  who 
Chad  was,  if  possible,  and  to  take  him 
back  home  no  matter  who  he  might  be. 
The  old  hunter  looked  long  into  the 
fire. 

“Co’se  I  know  hit  ’ud  be  better  fer 
Chad,  but,  Lawd,  how  we’d  hate  t  o 
give  hihi  up.  Still, I  reckon  I’ll  have 
to  let  him  go,  but  I  can  stand  hit  bet¬ 
ter,  if  you  can  git  him  to  leave  Jack 
hyeh.”  The  Major  smiled.  Did  old 
Joel  know  where  Nathan  Cherry  lived  ? 
The  old  hunter  did.  Nathan  was  a 
“damned  old  skinflint  who  lived  across 
the  mountain  on  Stone  Creek — who 
stole  other  folks’  fai;ms  and  if  he  knew 
anything  about  Chad  the  hunter  would 
squeeze  it  out  of  his  throat;  and  if  old 
Nathan,  learning  where  Chad  now  was, 
tried  to  pester  him  he  would  break 
every  bone  in  the  skinflint’s  body.’’  So 
the  Major  and  old  Joel  rode  over  next 
day  to  see  Nathan,  and  Nathan  with 
his  shifting  eyes  told  them  Chad’s 
story  in  a  high,  cracked  voice  that,  re¬ 
calling  Chad’s  imitation  of  it,  made 
the  Major  laugh.  Chad  was  a  found¬ 
ling,  Nathan  said;  his  mother  was  dead 
and  his  father  had  gone  off  to  the  Mex¬ 
ican  War  and  never  come  back:  he  had 
taken  the  mother  in  himself  and  Chad 
had  been  born  in  his  own  house,  when 
he  lived  farther  up  the  river,  and  the 
boy  had  begun  to  run  away  as  soon  as 
he  was  old  enough  to  toddle.  And 
with  each  sentence  Nathan  would  call 
for  confirmation  on  a  silent,  dark-faced 
daughter  who  sat  inside:  “Didn’t  he, 
Betsy?”  or  “Wasn’t  he,  gal?”  And 
the  girl  would  nod  sullenly,  but  say 
nothing.  It  seemed  a  hopeless  mission 
except  that,  on  the  way  back,  the  Ma- 
j(Jr  learned  that  there  were  one  or  two 
Bufords  living  down  the  Cumberland, 
and  like  old  Joel,  shook  his  head  over 
Nathan’s  Pharisaical  philanthropy  to  a 
homeless  boy  and  wondered  what  the 
motive  under  it  was — but  he  went  back 
with  the  old  hunter  and  tried  to  get 
Chad  to  go  home  with  him.  The  boy 
was  rock-firm  in  his  refusal. 

“I’m  obleeged  to  you.  Major,  but  I 
reckon  I  better  stay  in  the  mountains.” 
That—waa.  aU.-Chad  .would  .say„  ^d.^t . . 


last  the  Major  gave  up  and  rode  back 
over  the  mountain  and  down  the  Cum¬ 
berland  alone,  still  on  his  quest.  At 
a  blacksmith’s  shop  far  down  the  river 
he  found  a  man  who  had  “heerd  tell 
of  a  Chad  Buford  who  had  been  killed 
in  the  Mexican  War  and  whose  daddy 
lived  ’bout  fifteen  mile  down  the  riv¬ 
er.”  The  Major  found  that  Buford 
dead,  but  an  old  woman  told  him  his 
name  was  Chad,  that  he  had  “fit  in  the 
war  o’  1812  when  he  was  nothin’  but 
a  chunk  of  a  boy,  and  that  his  daddy, 
whose  name,  too,  was  Chad,  had  been 
killed  by  Injuns  some-eres  aroun’  Cum¬ 
berland  Gap.”  By  this  time  the  Ma¬ 
jor  was  as  keen  as  a  hound  on  the 
scent,  and,  in  a  cabin  at  the  foot  of 
the  sheer  gray  wall  that  crumbles  in¬ 


to  the  Gap,  he  had  the  amazing  luck 
to  find  an  octogenarian  with  an  un¬ 
clouded  memory  who  could  recollect  a 
queer-looking  old  man  who  had  been 
killed  by  Indians — “a  ole  feller  with 
the  curiosest  hair  I  ever  did  see,”  add¬ 
ed  the  patriarch.  His  name  was  Col¬ 
onel  Buford,  and  the  old  man  knew 
where  he  was  buried,  for  he  himself 
was  old  enough  at  the  time  to  help 
bury  him.  Greatly  excited,  the  Ma¬ 
jor  hired  mountainers  to  dig  into  the 
little  hill  that  the  old  man  pointed  out, 
on  which  there  was,  however,  no  sign 
of  a  grave,  and,  at  last,  they  uncover¬ 
ed  the  skeleton  of  an  old  gentleman  in 
a  wig  and  peruke!  There  was  little 
doubt  nqw  that  the  boy,  no  matter 
what  the  blot  on  his  ’scutcheon,  was 
of  his  own  flesh »  and  blood,  and  the 
Major  was  tempted  to  go  back  at  once 
for  him,  but  it  was  a  long  way,  and 
he  was  ill  and  anxious  to  get  back 
home.  So  he  took  the  Wilderness 
Road  for  the  Bluegrass,  and  wrote  old 
Joel  the  facts  and  asked  him  to  send 
Chad  to  him  whenever  he  would  come. 
But  the  boy  would  not  go.  There  was 
no  definite  reason  in  his  mind.  It  was 
a  stubborn  instinct  merely — the  in¬ 
stinct  of  pride,  of  stubborn  indepen¬ 
dence — of  shame  that  festered  in  his 
soul  like  a  hornet’s  sting.  Even  Me¬ 
lissa  urged  him.  She  never  tired  of 
hearing  Chad  tell  about  the  Bluegrass 
country,  and  when  she  knew  that  the 
Major  wanted  him  to  go  back,  she  fol¬ 
lowed  him  out  in  the  yard  that  night 
and  found  him  on  the  fence  whittling. 
A  red  star  was  sinking  behind  the 
mountains.  “Why  won’t  you  go  back 
no  more,  Chad?”  she  said. 

“  ’Cause  I  hain’t  got  no  daddy  er 
mammy.”  Then  Melissa  startled  him. 

“Well,  I’d  go — an’  I  hain’t  got  no 
daddy  or  Mammy.”  Chad  stopped  his 
whittling. 

“Whut’d  you  say,  Lissy?”  he  asked, 
gravely. 

Melissa  was  frightened  —  the  boy 
looked  so  serious. 

“Cross  yo’  heart  an’  body  that  you 
won’t  never  tell  no  body.”  Chad 
crossed. 

“Well,  mammy  said  I  mustn’t  ever 
tell  nobody — but  I  hain’t  got  no  daddy 
er  mammy.  I  heerd  her  a-tellin’  the 


shook  her  head  over  her  frightful  crime 
of  disobedience. 

“You  haint?” 

“I  hain’t!” 

Melissa,  too,  was  a  waif,  and  Chad 
looked  at  her  with  a  wave  of  new  af¬ 
fection  and  pity.' 

“Now,  why  won’t  you  go  back  just 
because  you  hain’t  got  no  daddy  an  ’ 
mammy?” 

Chad  hesitated.  There  was  no  use 
making  Melissa  unhappy. 

“Oh,  I’d  ruther  stay  hyeh  in  the 
mountains,”  he  said,  carelessly  —  lying 
suddenly  like  the  little  gentleman  that 
he  was — lying  as  he  knew,  and  as  Me¬ 
lissa  some  day  would  come  to  know. 
Then  Chad  looked  at  the  little  girl  a 
long  while,  and  in  such  a  queer  way 


that  Melissa  turned  her  face  shyly  to 
the  red  star. 

“Tm  goin’  to  stay  righ  hyeh.  Ain’t 
you  glad,  Lissy?” 

The  little  girl  turned  her  eyes  shyly 
back  again.  “Yes,  Chad,”  she  said. 

He  would  stay  in  the  mountains  and 
work  hard,  and  when  he  grew  up  he 
would  marry  Melissa  and  they  would 
go  away  where  nobody  knew  him  or 
her:  or  they  would  stay  right  there 
in  the  mountains  where  nobody  blam¬ 
ed  him  for  what  he  was  nor  Melissa 
for  what  she  was  and  he  would  study 
law  like  Caleb  Hazel,  and  go  to  the 
Legislature — but  Melissa!  And  with 
the  thought  of  Melissa  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  came  always  the  thought  of  dain¬ 
ty  Margaret  in  the  Bluegrass  and  the 
chasm  that  lay  between  the  two — be¬ 
tween  Margaret  and  him,  for  that 
matter;  and  when  Mother  Turner  call¬ 
ed  Melissa  from  him  in  the  orchard 
next  day,  Chad  lay  on  his  back  under 
an  apple-tree,  for  a  long  while,  think¬ 
ing;  and  then  he  whistled  for  Jack  and 
climbed  the  spur  above  the  river  where 
he  could  look  down  on  the  shadowed 
water  and  out  to  the  clouded  heaps  of 
rose  and  green  and  crimson,  where  the 
sun  was  going  down  under  one  faint 
white  star.  Melissa  was  the  glow¬ 
worm  that,  when  darkness  came,  would 
be  a  watch-fire  at  his  feet— Margaret, 
the  star  to  which  his  eyes  were  lifted 
night  and  day— and  so  runs  the  world. 
He  lay  long  watching  that  star.  It 
hung  almost  over  the  world  of  which 
he  had  dreamed  so  long  and  upon 
which  he  had  turned  his  back  forever. 
Forever?  Perhaps,  but  he  went  back 
home  that  night  with  a  trouble  in  his 
soul  that  was  not  to  pass,  and  while 
he  sat  by  the  fire  he  awoke  from  the 
same  dream  to  find  Melissa’s  big  eyes 
fixed  on  him,  and  in  them  was  a  vague 
trouble  that  was  more  than  his  own 
reflected  back  to  him. 

Still  the  boy  v/ent  back  sturdily  to 
his  old  life,  working  in  the  fields,  busy 
about  the  house  and  stable,  going  to 
school,  reading  and  studying  with  the 
school-master  at  night,  and  wander¬ 
ing  in  the  woods  with  Jack  and  his 
rifle.  And  he  hungered  for  spring  to 
come  again  when  he  should  go  with 


Spring  came,  and  going  out  to  the  back 
pasture  one  morning,  Chad  found  a 
long-legged,  ungainly  creature  stum¬ 
bling  awkwardly  about  his  old  mare — 
a  colt!  That,  too,  he  owed  the  Ma¬ 
jor,  and  he  would  have  burst  with  pride 
had  he  known  that  the  colt’s  sire  was  a 
famous  stallion  in  the  Bluegrass.  That 
spring  he  did  go  down  the  river  again. 
He  did  not  let  the  Major  know  he  was 
coming  and,  through  a  nameless  shy¬ 
ness,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  go 
to  see  his  old  friend  and  kinsman,  but 
in  Lexington,  while  he  and  the  school¬ 
master  were  standing  on  Cheapside, 
the  Major  whirled  around  a  corner  on 
them  in  his  carriage,  and,  as  on  the 
turnpike  a  year  before,  old  Tom,  the 
driver,  called  out: 

“Look  dar.  Mars  Cal!”  And  there 
stood  Chad. 

“Why,  bless  my  soul!  Chad — why 
boy!  How  you  have  grown!”  For 
Chad  had  grown,  and  his  face  was  curi¬ 
ously  aged  and  thoughtful.  The  Ma¬ 
jor  insisted  on  taking  him  home,  and 
the  school-master,  too,  who  went  re¬ 
luctantly.  Miss  Lucy  was  there, 
looking  whiter  and  more  fragile  than 
ever,  and  she  greeted  Chad  with  a 
sweet  kindliness  that  took  the  sting 
from  his  unjust  remembrance  of  her. 
And  what  that  failure  to  understand 
her  must  have  been  Chad  better  knew 
when  he  saw  the  embarrassed  awe,  in 
her  presence,  of  the  school-master,  for 
whom  all  in  the  mountains  had  so 
much  reverence.  At  the  table  was 
Thankyma’am  waiting.  Around  the 
quarters  and  the  stable  the  pickanin¬ 
nies  and  servants  seemed  to  remember 
the  boy  in  a  kindly  genuine  way  that 
touched  him,  and  even  Jerome  Connors 
the  overseer,  seemed  glad  to  see  him. 
The  Major  was  drawn  at  once  to  the 
grave  school-master,  and  he  had  a  long 
talk  with  him  that  night.  It  was  no 
use,  Caleb  Hazel  said,  trying  to  per¬ 
suade  the  boy  to  live  with  the  Major 
— not  yet.  And  the  Major  was  more 
content  when  he  came  to  know  in  what 
good  hands  the  boy  was,  and,  down  in 
his  heart,  he  loved  the  lad  the  more 
for  his  sturdy  independence,  and  for 
the  pride  that  made  him  shrink  from 
facing  the  world  with  the  shame  of 
his  birth;  knowing  that  Chad  thought 
of  him  perhaps  more  than  of  himself. 
Such  unwillingness  to  give  others  trou¬ 
ble  seemed  remarkable  in  so  young  a 
lad.  Not  once  did  the  Major  mention 
the  Deans  to  the  boy,  and  about  them 
Chad  asked  no  questions — not  even 
when  he  saw  their  carriage  passing  the 
Major’s  gate.  "When  they  came  to 
leave  the  Major  said: 

“Well,  Chad,  when  that  filly  of  yours 
is  a  year  old.  I’ll  buy  ’em  both  from 
you,  if  you’ll  sell  ’em,  and  I  reckon 
you  can  come  up  and  go  to  school 
then.” 

Chad  shook  his  head.  Sell  that 
colt  ?  He  would  as  soon  have  thought 
of  selling  Jack.  But  the  temptation 
took  root,  just  the  same,  then  and 
there,  and  grew  steadily  until,  after  an¬ 
other  year  in  the  mountains,  it  grew 
too  strong.  For,  in  that  year,  Chad 
grew  to  look  the  fact  of  his  birth  stead¬ 
ily  in  the  face,  and  in  his  heart  grew 
steadily  a  proud  resolution  to  make  his 
way  in  the  world  despite  it.  It  was 
curious  how  Melissa  came  to  know  the 
struggle  that  was  going  on  within  him 
and  how  Chad  came  to  know  that  she 
knew — though  no  word  passed  between 
them:  more  curious  still,  how  it  came 
with  a  shock  to  •  Chad  one  day  to  re¬ 
alize  how  little  was  the  tragedy  of  his 
life  in  comparison  with  the  tragedy  in 
hers,  and  to  learn  that  the  little  girl 
with  swift  vision  had  already  reached 
that  truth  and  with  sweet  unselfishness 
had  reconciled  herself.  He  was  a  boy 
■ — he  could  go  out  in  the  world  and 


schOQL-teacher*!. 


the  Turner  b( 
■  And  '’ the  _little.  giifl  '  of 


The  Story  Thus  Far 

CHAD  leaves  “Lonesome’^  with  his  dog,  “Jack.”  His  foster 
parents  are  both  dead  from  the  plague  and  plans  have  been  laid  to 
bind  Chad  out  to  a  hard  fisted  neighbor.  After  the  funeral,  Chad  col¬ 
lects  a  rifle,  some  powder,  and  shot  and  a  haversack  and  with  “Jack” 
by  his  side,  starts  out  for  unknown  parts.  He  meets  the  son.s  of  Joel 
Turner  from  over  the  mountain  who  take  him  home.  Chad’s  cleverness 
at  school  gains  the  admiration  of  Caleb  Hazel,  the  schoolmaster.  They 
become  close  friends.  Hazel  tells  Chad  of  the  “Bluegrass  Country” 
beyond  the  hills.  Logging  operations  take  Chad  to  a  distant  city  where 
he  gets  lost  and  starts  home  on  foot.  He  is  picked  up  by  Major  Calvin 
Buford.  It  appears  that  Chad  is  also  a  Buford  and  is  believed  to  be  a 
kinsman  of  his  new  found  friend,  who  takes  him  to  his  home  in  Lexing¬ 
ton  in  the  heart  of  the  “Bluegrass.”  Chad  accepts  the  Major’s  offer 
of  a  home  and  an  education.  He  suffers  humiliation  at  the  hands  of 
the  neighbor’s  children  and  returns  to  Kingdom  Come. 
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DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 

COLLIE  I’Uri’IES  Males,  opea  and  spayed  females, 
from  registered  stock.  Ulus,  circular  free.  BEAM 
WINGEUD.  Chambersburg,  I’a. 

■’DID  VOU  EVER  stop  to  think”  an  English  or 
Welsh  Shepherd  pup  with  proper  training  now  wili 
bring  your  cows  home  nest  summer?  GEORGE  BOOR- 
M^VN.  Marathon,  Jvew  York. 

rEDIGREED  COLLIE  PURS.  Males  $15.0(1;  $20,00, 
females  $10.00,  Embdcn  Geese  $0.00.  "COOLSI’RING,” 
Mercer,  I’a. 

FOX  TERRIER  rUPPIES.  black  and  white,  tan 
and  white,  clear  markings  .W.  11.  COOLEY.  Albion.  Pa. 

REGIftTERED  POL.^ND  CHINAii.  Berkshires,  Ches¬ 
ter  Wliitcs.  Young  Pigs,  Collie  Puppies,  Beagle  Dogs. 
P.  3LVM1LTON,  Cochrantille,  Pa. 

COLLIE  PUPPIES  BRED  from  driving  stock.  Males 
$10,  Females  $8.  MRS.  CAROLINE  PRATT.  Eagle 
Bridge.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— PUREBRED  Irish  Terrier.  5  mos..  $15. 
BUSHVILLE  FARM.  Rutland.  Vt. 

ENGLISH  SETTER,  Female,  four  years  old.  wcU 
broken.  Pheasant,  woodcock.  Price  $50.  JOSEPH 
RAMPE,  Elienville,  N.  Y. 


Classified  Ads 

A  Place  to  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 


LIVE  STOCK 


Cattle 


T.  B.  TESTED  COWS  FOR  SALE— 20  very  large 
registered  cows.  20  high  grade  cows  fresh  and  close 
springers  also  several  registered  bulls  and  heifers. 
SPOT  FAR.M,  Tully.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — At  all  times  Guernsey  and  Holstein 
cows  and  heifers  in  carload  lots.  FRED  JENSEN. 
Waupaca.  Wis. 


GUERNSEY  BULL,  sis  months  old.  AP.  dam. 
spotted  Poland  Chinas,  bred  gilts.  JOS.  IvENNEL, 
Atglen.  Pa. 


Goats 


BEAUTIFUL  WHITE  AIUVBIAN  Goats.  Nubian, 
Toggenburgs,  Saanans  for  health,  profit,  pleasure.  Make 
useful  presents.  World’s  best  milkers.  GOLPS- 
BOROUGHS  GOATERY.  Mohnton.  Pa. 


Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Classifted  ads  ARB  INSERTED  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a  •word.  The  minimum 
charge  per  insertion  is  $1.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and 
whole  number,  including  name  and  address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main 
St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven  words. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

alDVERTisiNG  ORDERS  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired. 
Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low 
rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany 
your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references 


TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 


I’UREBRED  BOURBON  Red  turkeys.  April  hatch. 
Also  Buff  Orpington  cockerels.  C.  C.  COLEMAN, 
Rushville,  Pa. 


TURKEYS  PUREBRED  GIANT  Mammoth  bronze 
also  yearling  hen  turkeys.  ADA  PETRIE,  R.D.  2. 
Adams,  N.  T. 


TURKEYS.  DUCKS,  GIRiSE,  GUINEAS.  Leading 
varieties.  Sati.sfaction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Special  prices.  Catalog  free.  HIGHLAND  FARM. 
SeUersville,  Pa. 


PUREBRED  BOURBON  RED  turke.vs.  Well  de¬ 
veloped.  splendid  markings.  Horning  and  Honsinger 
strains.  MRS.  S.  L.  SAYLES.  Route  D,  Watertown. 

N.  Y. 

MAM.MOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS.  Fine,  free  range 
birds.  JAMES  F.  HOW’LAND,  Walton,  New  York. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS— PUREBRED.  Cockerels  weigh¬ 
ing  25  lbs.  under  six  montlis  and  pullets  of  corres¬ 
ponding  weight.  Shipping  prices  $18  and  $12  re¬ 
spectively.  MULFORD  DE  FOREST.  Duanesburg. 
Schenectady  Co..  N.  Y. 

MAMMOTH  WHITE  HOLLAND  turkeys.  Healthy, 
free  range  stock.  May  hatched.  MRS.  FRED  G. 
DIER,  Gouverneur.  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS.  Bird  Bros,  strain. 
Toms  $10.  Hens  $8.  MRS.  F.  J.  SCHNEIDER,  La 
Fargoville,  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS— PUREBRED  MAMMOTH  Bronze  toms, 
large  vigorous  birds,  be.st  strain,  warranted  stock. 
ROBERT  E.  LEE.  Route  1,  Lowvillo,  N.  Y. 


Sheep 


BIG.  HEAVY  WOOLED  RambouiUet  ram  lambs.  3 
Shropshire  ewes.  2  ram  lambs.  H.  C.  BEARDSLEY, 
Montoim  Falls,  N.  Y’. 


POULTRY 


early  SPRING  BROILER  CHICKS— Butchers. 
Market  men  pay  extra  prices  for  your  purebred  Rocks. 
Reds.  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons.  Descriptive  Picture 
Folder  Free,  sliowing  best  varieties  money  making 
market  chickens.  FARM  SERVICE,  Route  Al.  T.'rone. 
Pa. 


KWALITEED  BLOOD  TESTED  RocLs.  Reds.  Leg¬ 
horns.  Bred  for  color,  egg  production,  and  bloodtested 
four  years  for  Bacilliary  Wliite  Diarrhoea  by  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  State  Department  of  .Vgriculture.  .All  chicks 
shipped  under  State  label.  Catalog  and  price  hst  free. 
Order  early,  so  we  can  supply  your  wants.  HARRISON¬ 
BURG  HATCHERY.  INC..  Box  223,  Harrisonburg.  Va. 


BOOKING  ORDERS  for  Husky  Broiler  Chicks. 
Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks.  Reds.  White 
Wyandottes.  Leghorns.  From  large  selected  free  range 
stock.  State  number  you  need  and  we  will  quote 
special  prices.  HIGHL.AND  FARM.  SeUersville,  Pa. 


BEAUTIFUL  BUFF  ROCK  cockerels,  thirty  years 
exclusive  breeding.  EDGEWOOD  F.ARM.  BsHston  Spa, 
N.  Y, 


for  sale— mammoth  Bronze  turkeys,  bred  from 
25  lb.  hens  and  ^5  Ih.  toms,  free  range.  FRED  EYSA- 
MAN,  Moravia.  N-  V. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

A  PAYING  POSITION  open  to  representative  of 
character.  Take  orders  shoes-hosier.v  direct  to  wearer. 
Good  Income.  Permanent.  Write  now  for  free  book 
“Getting  Ahead.”  TANNERS  SHOE  MFG.  CO.. 
20812  C  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

JIAKE  $50  to  $75  weekly  this  winter  taking  orders 
for  our  quality  Nursery  Stock.  Fruits  from  our  trees 
have  won  first  prize  at  the  Syracuse  State  Fair  for 
years.  Free  replacement.  No  investment.  No  ex¬ 
perience  nece.s.sary.  Free  outfit.  Pay  weekly.  IvKlGUT 
&  BOSTWICK,  Newark,  New  York  State. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


DELMARVA  FARM,  128  acres,  will  make  two  nice 
farms  on  state  road  one  mile  town.  Two  dwellings, 
modern  houses  for  1800  hens,  sell  with  or  without 
hens,  stock,  tools,  tractor,  boat.  Write  BOX  113. 
Snow  Hill.  Md. 


GOOD  125  ACRE  farm.  l'/4  miles  from  village. 
House.  2  barns,  silo,  hen  house.  80  ft.  milking  shed. 
Fine  lot  of  gi-afted  apple  trees,  sugar  bush,  timber 
and  wood.  Well  watered  and  fenced.  $750.  JOHN¬ 
SON  &  SON.  Norwich,  New  York. 


LUMBER— BUILDING 
SUPPLIES 


ROOFING  I’AI’ER.  3-ply.  $1.35  per  roll.  100  sq-ft. 
Prepaid.  Asphalt  shingles,  roofcoating,  paint.  Send  for 
price  list.  WINIKER  BROS..  Millis.  Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SOME  OF  AMERICA’S  best  Mammoth  bronze  tur¬ 
keys.  Original  Gold  Coin  strain.  Vcarhngs  and 
young  slock  from  prize  winners.  MRS.  S.  OWEN. 
Seville.  Ohio. 


FOB  SALE— PUREBRED  Mammoth  White  Holland 
and  Bourbon  Red  turkeys,  large  bone,  big  framed, 
free  from  disease  birds.  Toms  17  to  20  lbs..  $10  to 
$12.  Hens  10  to  14  Ibg.,  $7  to  $9.  Y’earUng  toms  $15. 
MRS.  0.  J.  DOBBIN.  Adams,  N.  Y'. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


EVERY  HOME  A  PROSPECT:  make  big  money,  em¬ 
ploy  crew:  sell  dependable  trees,  shrubbery  ;  all  or 
part  time;  landscaite  service:  experience  not  essential: 
full  cooperation:  com.  paid  weekly;  we  deliver,  collect. 
Write  WILLEMS,  SONS’  NURSERIES,  Desk  A, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

RELI.ABLE  MEN  WANTED  to  sell  guaranteed  trees, 
shrubs  and  roses.  Steady  work.  Pay  weekly.  Start 
now  for  Spring  business.  Wholesale  and  retail.  WEBB 
NURSERY  CO..  Rochester,  N.  Y'. 

WANTED:  C.  W.  STULVRT  &  CO..  Newark.  New 
York  State  (Nurserymen  for  75  years!  need  live  wire 
salesmen.  Part  or  full  time.  An  excellent  opportunity. 
Write  for  particulars. 


USED  CIVIL  WAR  ENVELOPES  with  flags,  de¬ 
signs.  etc.,  $1  to  $15  paid.  Other  stamps  on  en¬ 
velopes  before  1871  bought.  W.  RICHMOND,  Cold 
Spring.  N.  Y. 


BUY  PEANUTS  DIRECT  from  growers  and  roa.st 
them  yourself.  10  lbs.  $1.50;  25  lbs.  $3.00;  100  lbs. 
$10.00;  500  lbs.  $40.00.  Prompt  shipment.  Reference, 
tliis  paper.  J.  P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY.  Franklin. 

PURE  EXTRACTED  BUCKWHEAT  honey.  5  Ib. 
pail,  90c  post  paid.  EDWIN  RICKARD,  Schoharie, 
N.  Y.  _ 

WvVNTED  to  buy  old  bags.  We  pay  excellent 
I'rices.  Write  for  prices.  Wo  pay  freight.  OWASCO 
BAG  CO..  Rochester,  New  York. 

I’URB  HONEY.  Satisfaction  guaranteed,  5  lbs. 
clover,  $1.00;  10  Ibs.  $1.90;  buckwheat  $1.50.  C.  N. 
BALLARD.  Valois,  New  York. 

XMAS  NECKTIES— We  are  offering  four  four-in- 
hand  neckties  in  assorted  colors  for  only  $1.65.  Re¬ 
mittance  with  order.  Money  back  guaranteed.  DE¬ 
POSIT  NOVELTY  CO..  Deposit.  N.  Y. 

HONEY— The  most  healthful,  sweet  6  ib.  can  clover 
$1.40;  buckwheat  $1.20.  prepaid  first  three  zones.  I. 
L.  BARTON.  Townville,  Pa. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 


HOLIDAY  STATIONERY— 200  sheets.  100  envelopes, 
printed.  $1.00.  HONESTY  FARJl  PRESS,  Putney, 
Vermont. 


250  BUSINESS  ENVELOPES  printed  postpaid  $1.00. 
25  Trap  tags.  30c  postpaid.  Samples  free.  WALTER 
G.  COLLINS,  Cohocton.  N.  Y. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


PEACH  AND  APPLE  TREES  $5:  $7.50  per  100  and 
up.  Complete  assortment  fruits,  berries,  vines,  orna¬ 
mental  trees,  vines,  shrubs,  evergreens.  Catalog  in 
colors  free.  TENNESSEE  NURSERY  COMPANY’,  Box 
102.  Cleveland.  Tenn. 

I’EACII  AND  APPLE  TREES  $5  per  100  and  up. 
Fruits,  ornamental  trees,  vines.  TENNESSEE  NURS¬ 
ERY  CO.,  Box  202,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 


TOBACCO 


LEAF  TOBACCO— Good,  sweet,  chewing  3  pounds 
75c;  5  lbs.  $1;  10  lbs.  $1.75:  smoking,  3  pounds 
50c;  5.  75c;  10,  $1.25.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Mayfield, 
Kentucky. 

GUARANTEED  CHEWING  or  SMOKING  tobacco— 
5  lbs.  $1.25.  10-$3.00:  50  cigars  $1.75:  pipe  free,  pay 
when  received.  TOBACCO  EXCILANGE.  West  Pa¬ 
ducah.  Ky. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO— Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.25. 
Smoking.  5  lbs.  $1.00.  Box  50  cigars  $1.75.  Pay 
when  received.  Pipe  free.  FARMERS  UNION.  A6. 
Paducah,  Ky. 

GOOD  SMOKING  TOBACCO,  10  lbs.  $1.50.  Chew¬ 
ing  10  lbs.  $2.50.  Send  no  money;  pay  when  received. 
I’ipe  free.  ALBERT  FORD.  Paducah,  Kentucky. 

WOMEN’S  WANTS 


SWITCfflBS— Combings  made  up.  Booklet.  Flannel¬ 
ette  house  dresses  $1.50.  EVA  M-ACK.  Box  298,  Ithaca. 
New  York. 

WOOL— HIDES— FURS 


GINSENG  SEED  FOR  SALE— Raw  furs.  calf,  deer¬ 
skins.  Hides  and  wool  wanted.  Write.  R.  J.  FELT- 
HAM,  Clean.  N.  Y. 


FURS-HIDES  will  bring  the  beat  prices  when  shipped 
here.  Write  for  prices,  market  information,  tags.  No 
lot  too  small  or  large.  S.  II.  LIVINGSTON.  Succ.  to 
Keystone  Hide  Company.  Lancaster.  Pa. 


B.ARRELS  of  slightly  damaged  crockery-,  hotel  china- 
ware.  cookiugware,  glassware,  pottery.  Write  SWASEY 
COMP.ANY'.  Portland.  Maine. 


Let  Us  Help 
Sell  Your  Farm 

Send  us  all  the  facts 
and  Ave  ■will  submit 
copy  and  prices 
for  advertising. 

Address 

CLASSIFIED  ADV.  DEPT. 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

461-4th  Ave.,  New  York  City 


HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How” 


To  Get  Rid  of  TB  in  Poultry 


to  eliminateTBr 

f  foma  poultry  flock 

HILL  AMO 8URN 


CL.EAN  CARJEPULUy  ALL  POULTRY 
HOUSES  and  YAtiOS-  SCRAPE  0B 
ALL CAkCEO  DIRT  FROM  NESTS®® 
FLOORS^,  roosts,  ETC.  SPRAY  08 
WITH  STRONIS  DISINFECTAMT®® 


Ke  ep  KO  po-ultry  ^ 
Por  SIX  130-0 XX tlx s 


GET  IN  HEALTHY 

STOCK  AND  hAAKE 
AFaSrSH  STAIxr 

(keep  houseswellventilated) 


(502)  22 


A  radio  set  that  was 
a  Christmas  gift  last 
year  now  needs  a 
Christmas  gift  of  a  brand  new 
set  of  RCA  RADIOTRONS.  A 
complete  change  of  tubes  after 
a  year  of  average  use  is  necessary 
to  maintain  good  reception 
and  volume. 


RADIO  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA  •  NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 

RCA  Radiotron 

by  the  MAKEICS  of  the  P.ADI0LA 


Post  Your  Farm 

And  Keep  Trespassers  Off 

We  have  had  some  new  signs 
made  up  of  extra  heavy  material 
because  severe  storms  will  tear  and 
otherwise  make  useless  a  lighter 
constructed  material.  We  unre¬ 
servedly  advise  farmers  to  post 
their  land  and  the  notices  we  have 
prepared  comply  in  all  respects  with 
the  laws  of  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania.  The  price  to 
subscribers  is  95  cents  a  dozen,  the 
same  rate  applying  to  larger  quan¬ 
tities.  Remittance  must  accompany 
order. 

American  Agriculturist 

461  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 


BENJAMIN  DORMAN 

Famous  Among  Trappers  for  zoYears 

147  West  24 '‘St.  NewYork 


TRAP 

TAGS 

with 

wire. 


Copper  or  aluminum.  Tour  name  and  address  .stamped 
in  each  tag.  Prices:  20  tags,  50c:  45  tags.  $1.00; 
100  tags.  $2.00,  postpaid.  Order  NOW — don’t  wait. 

BIVINS,  Printer,  Box  SOI  Summit,  New  York 


HERSKOVITS 


TH€  IARGC5T  FUR  R6CCIVING  HOU/C  IN 


TNe  woRLoy  LARCerr  fur  markct 


NOW 

FOR  HIGHefTFRICeXOFTHF  I'CAjON 

Record  Demand  for  Furs 

Tremendous  European  and  Amencan  orders  for  all  Furs. 
For  Larger  Profits.  Honest,  Dependable  Grading  Quicker 
and  Better  Returns  SHIP  to  HERSKOVITS-NEW  YORK 
pu  CC  Catalog,  Market  Reports,  Guaranteed  Price 
F  aVC  111  Lists,  Shipping  T ags  and  Other  Information. 


Include  your  name  amonp  hundredf  of  rhousanda 
of  satisfied  HERSKOVITS  shippers.  Write  now 

W.  IRVING 

HERSKOVITS  FUR  CO. 

44  WEST  28th  ST. 

Dept.  A  new  YORK,  N.  Y. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

Fox,  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk,  IMuskrat,  etc.,  dressed 
and  made  into  latest  style  Coats  (for  men  and 
■women).  Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  otlier 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Dog  or  any  animal 
hide  tanned  with  fur  on,  made  into  Robes,  Coats, 
Rugs,  etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness  or  Sole 
Leather.  FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK  gives 
prices,  when  to  take  off  and  ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  and  HEAD  MOUNTING 


FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED. 

Estimates  gladly  furnished.  Send  us  your  furs  for 
Summer  Storage  in  Automatic  Cold  Vault. 

We  buy  raw  skins  such  as  muskrat,  coon, 
etc.,  for  our  own  use.  Send  for  price  list. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 

560  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


SKUNKS  WANTED 

In  business  thirty-two  years.  Write 
for  price  list.  Charles  A,  Kaune,  278 
Bridge  Street,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 


American  Agriculturist,  December  15,  1924 

How  to  Use  “Water  Sets” 


( Continued 

under  ice  trapper  will  do  well  to  fol¬ 
low  the  streams  early  in  the  fall  and 
locate  all  the  dens  he  can,  and  mark 
them.  After  it  freezes  he  can  then  cut 
through  the  ice  and  place  a  trap  at 
the  entrance  as  easily  as  if  there  were 
no  ice.  ’Rats  •  caught  under  the  ice 
drown  in  a  few  minutes  and  are  sure 
to  be  of  a  nice  quality.  Sometimes  in 
marshy  sections,  one  can  see  the  ’rat 
trails  through  the  ice,  especially  where 
the  water  is  shallow.  When  this  is 
done,  it  is  only  necessary  to  cut 
through  and  place  in  a  trap.  After 
there  has  been  high  water  which  froze, 
one  can  often  locate  sets  after  it  goes 
down  by  cutting  through  and  setting- 
in  the  space  along  the  shore.  A  little 
bait  such  as  a  carrot  will  help  coax  a 
rat  to  a  set  of  this  kind,  taut  where 
they  have  plenty  of  food  which  grows 
natural,  no  bait  is  of  any  value.  The 
amateur  ’rat  trapper  is  usually  known 
by  the  amount  of  apples,  turnips,  etc., 
which  he  uses  for  lure. 


from  Page  3) 

right  appeal  for  the  little  folks.  Well 
illustrated  on  good  paper  and  print 
large  enough  for  young  eyes.  Abing¬ 
don  Press,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
City;  $1.50. 

w  *  * 

Baby  Hippo’s  Jungle  Journey  takes 
the  reader  upon  a  get-acquainted  trip 
with  the  animals  of  land,  sea  and  air. 
It  starts  with  the  experience  of  a  baby 
hippo  who  vlanted  to  be  a  giraffe  and 
ends  with  the  underground  army  which 
is  nothing  less  than  earthworms.  Be 
tween  these  two  extremes  are  many 
readable  short  stories  telling  in  con¬ 
versational  form  of  the  lives  and  hab¬ 
its  of  many  animals.  The  book  is  not 
only  entertaining  but  full  of  useful 
facts  about  nature  told  in  a  way  that 
is  pleasing  to  child  or  adult.  Abing¬ 
don  Press,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  $1.00. 


The  otter  is  a  very  sly  animal,  equal¬ 
ling  the  fox  in  elusiveness.  Sets  must 
be  made  from  a  boat  or  the  trapper- 
must  wear  high  boots  which  prevents 
odor  from  being  left  near  the  set.  In 
localities  w'here  otter  are  known  to 
dwell,  the  trapper  will  look  for  slides, 
being  places  where  the  animal  climbs 
a  steep  bank  and  slides  back  to  the 
water,  seemingly  for  pleasure.  The 
trap  should  be  set  where  it  leaves  water 
as  the  force  of  the  body  striking  the 
water  at  the  “slide  back’’  places  will 
usually  spring  the  trap  with  no  catch. 
Otter  also  explore  all  spring  branches, 
but  a  much  larger  trap  must  be  used 
than  for  any  other  of  the  water  fur- 
bearers  mentioned  in  this  article.  They 
are  a  very  strong,  active,  furbearer, 
and  no  trap  smaller  than  a  No.  3 
should  be  used.  The  315  is  better. 

Contrary  to  the  general  belief,  there 
are  still  a  great  many  otter  in  the 
United  States.  They  are  the  only  wil¬ 
derness  fur-bearers  which  adapt  them¬ 
selves  to  semi-civilization,  and  they  are 
often  found  in  close  proximity  to  man. 
The  Adirondacks  of  New  York  state 
still  have  good  otter  trapping,  and  the 
writer  saw  tracks  around  a  pond  a 
short  time  ago,  as  plentiful  as  cow 
tracks  in  a  farm  barnyard. 

Equipment  for  a  water  trapper  con¬ 
sists  of  a  boat,  hip  rubber  boots,  a  trap 
placer,  long  rubber  gloves  used  by  elec¬ 
tricians,  a  light  axe,  plenty  of  good 
traps,  and  a  small  calibre  pistol  or 
rifle,  for  shooting  any  of  the  trapped 
fur-bearers  that  do  not  dro-v^m. 


The  Little  Shepherd  of 
Kingdom  Gome 

{Continued  from  Page  20) 
and  straight  before  her  as  though  it 
ran  between  close  walls  of '  rock  as 
steep  and  sheer  as  the  cliff  across  the 
river.  One  thing  he  never  guessed — 
what  it  cost  the  little  girl  to  support 
him  bravely  in  his  purpose,  and  to 
stand  with  smiling  face  when  the  first 
breath  of  one  sombre  autumn  stole 
through  the  hills,  and  Chad  and  the 
schoolmaster  left  the  Turner  home  for 
the  Bluegrass,  this  time  to  stay. 

{To  he  Continued  Next  Week) 


Improve  Aerial  and  Ground 

I  am  located  180  miles  from  the  near¬ 
est  broadcasting  station.  I  purchased  a 
6  tube  radio  set  having  two  stages  of 
radio  frequency  amplification  and  a  push- 
pull  amplifier  and  thought  I  would  have 
fine  results.  However,  although  I  fol¬ 
lowed  directions  to  the  letter,  I  can  only 
get  one  or  two  stations,  and  most  of  that 
with  bad  interference.  I  am  using  an 
aerial  75  feet  long  and  25  feet  high  and 
an  iron  pipe  driven  6  feet  into  the  ground, 
as  in  directions. 


Books  for  Christmas  Gifts 

{Continued  from  Page  18) 
is  the  best  book  I  know  '  about  the 
stars. 

If  your  gift  book  is  for  a  real  boy 
don’t  pass  over  Mark  Twain’s  “Prince 
and  the  Pauper’’  and  the  always  pop¬ 
ular  “Tom  Sawyer’’  and  “Huckleberry 
Finn”.  The  high  school  student  will 
appreciate  “Innocents  Abroad”  and  it 
comes  in  a  fifty  cent  edition  now. 
These  are  books  good  for  any  home. 
Most  of  the  books  I  have  mentioned 
will  have  to  be  purchased  at  a  book 
store  and  not  at  the  usual  holiday  book 
counter. 

It  is  well  worth  your  while  to  look 
at  some  of  the  books  I  have  described 
for  most  of  them  are  books  the  clerks 
do  not  show  and  are  a  little  out  of  the 
ordinary,  but  that  all  are  good  I  know 
from  experience. — E.  H.  F. 

^ 

Children’s  Books 

HE  Dream  Hills  of  Happy  Coun¬ 
try  with  its  charming  stories  about 
the  magic  tree,  the  clock  that  lost  a 
tick,  the  flower  people,  and  other  sub¬ 
jects  delightful  to  children  is  full  of 
stimulating  imagination  but  with  the 
proper  moral,  skilfully  concealed  of 
course.  Such  characters  as  Gingham 
Girl,  Jawn,  Moon  Man,  Plum  Skoodle, 
Peterkins  and  the  animals  Guggles, 
Axle,  Puddy,  Skit,  Skat,  Skoot,  Papa- 
Bird  "  And  Mama-Bird-  -  "h-ave-  -’just  •  ■  -ttre 


YOU  need  a  bigger  and  higher  aerial. 

See  if  you  can  make  it  40  feet  high 
or  more  and  125  to  150  feet  long.  The 
ground  is  not  good  enough,  probably, 
unless  you  keep  it  very  wet.  Bury  a 
piece  of  copper  matting,  6  ft.  by  2  ft., 
in  a  trench  about  4  feet  deep,  with  the 
ground  wire  soldered  along  one  end,  as 
your  ground  connection.  Tamp  the 
earth  in  hard  and  moisten  the  spot 
well. 

❖  Jj!  ❖ 

Vertical  Aerial  Best 

Is  there  any  objection  to  having  the 
aerial  run  up  and  down  instead  of  hori¬ 
zontally  ?  I  can  attach  my  aerial  to  a 
high  brick  stack,  but  it  would  be  almost 
vertical. 

NO,  the  vertical  antenna  is  ideal  as 
it  has  a  high  inductance  but  low 
capacity.  Just  be  sure  it  doesn’t  run 
parallel  to  metal  objects.  If  the  stack 
has  a  metal  ladder,  slant  the  aerial 
well  away  from  it. 

^  '<i  ❖ 

I  was  thinking  of  rigging  up  a  switch 
in  some  way  so  as  to  use  only  part  of 
my  aerial  for  short-wave  stations  and  for 
local  reception.  Could  j^ou  suggest  how 
this  can  be  accomplished. 

NE  way  would  be  to  employ  a 
chain-pull  electric  socket,  with  a 
fuse  screwed  in  it  in  place  of  a  bulb. 
A  string  could  be  tied  to  the  chain  and 
pulled  from  the  window.  The  socket 
could  be  placed  near  the  nearer  in¬ 
sulator,  with  the  lead-in  connected  to 
one  post  and  the  aerial  wire  to  the 
other.  This  would  leave  only  the  lead- 
in — perhaps  20  to  40  feet,  for  the 
shorter  section.  The  socket  should  be 
.protected  ^pom  th^  Yf^9,ther,  cpv,- 
ermg  of  friction  tape.  it 
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A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Know  with  whom  you  ark  oealtng.— 

Rochester  Better  Business  Bureau. 


Credit--A  Valuable  Asset 


Years  ago  in  rural  sections  there 
was  a  certain  stigma  attached  to 
a  man  who  owed  money.  In  other 
words  it  was  considered  somewhat  of 
a  disgrace  to  be  in  debt.  Credit  plays 
an  important  part  in  our  present  busi¬ 
ness  methods.  A  good  credit  standing 
is  a  valuable  asset  and  should  be  guard¬ 
ed  with  care  and  built  up  by  paying 
all  obligations  when  they  are  due. 
There  still  is  and  should  be  a  sigma 
attached  to  buying  things  on  credit  be¬ 
yond  one’s  means.  Credit,  like  other 
good  things  can  be  abused. 

Credit  can  be  classified  in  a  number 
of  ways.  It  can  be  divided  into  store 
credit  and  bank  credit,  short  time  and 
long  time  credit  or  investment  credit 
and  luxury  credit,  depending  on 
whether  the  goods  purchased  are  an 
investment  or  are  mere  luxuries. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  as  a  rule  store 
credit  costs  more  than  bank  credit. 
A  store  is  o  place  to  buy  goods  and  a 
bank  is  a  place  to  get  eredit.  Some 
buyers  can  get  store  credit  when  they 
cannot  get  bank  credit  but  they  are 
paying  dearly  for  the  privilege.  It 
pays  to  build  a  credit  standing  for 
your  bank.  This  can  be  done  by 
1.  Filing  a  yearly  credit  statement 
with  your  bank. 

2.  Talking  over  your  credit  prob¬ 
lems  with  your  banker  frequently. 

3.  Meeting  or  renewing  all  obli¬ 
gations  promptly. 

4.  Building  a  reputation  for  wise 
spending  and  investing. 


for  building  purposes.  The  prize  lot 
or  free  lot  scheme  is  a  good  one  to 
keep  away  from. 


Advance  Listing  Fee  Again 

“Two  week.s  ago  I  answered  an  a.d. 
in  a  weekly  paper  stating  that  theynvould 
like  the  description  and  price  of  a  good 
farm  in  New  York  State.  I  answered  the 
ad.  and  received  a  reply  from  the  Farm 
Buyers  Guide  Company  of  Olney,  Ill.,  in 
which  they  offer  to  list  our  farm  and  do 
various  other  services  for  the  sum  of 
57.50.  We  are  writing  to  ask  you  if  this 
firm  is  reliable.” 

WE  have  already  stated  in  the  Ser¬ 
vice  Bureau  columns  that  we  re¬ 
commend  that  no  subscriber  pay  an 
advance  listing  fee  to  any  company  in 
the  hopes  that  they  will  be  able  to  sell 
their  farm  thereby.  We  too,  have  ob¬ 
served  ads  similar  to  the  one  mention¬ 
ed  in  small  country  papers.  The  infer¬ 
ence  is  that  the  person  inserting  the. 
ad  wishes  to  buy  a  farm.  While  there 
is  nothing  illegal  about  this  type  of 
advertising  we  consider  it  distinctly 
misleading. 


Scenario  Fakir  Still  Active 

M 


South 


Guarantee  Only  As  Good  As 
Gompany 

“I  have  been  a  reader  of  your  paper 
for  twelve  or  fifteen  year.s.  I  will  ask 
you  to  please  write  the  World’s  Medicine 
Company,  asking  them  to  return  fifteen 
dollars  to  me.  A  doctor  representing  this 
firm  sold  me  some  asthma  medicine.  He 
said  it  was  guaranteed  to  cure  or  my 
money  would  be  refunded.  I  wrote  to 
the  Company  twice  and  received  no  an¬ 
swer.  I  suffered  with  asthma  more  while 
I  was  taking  the  medicine  than  I  had 
the  rest  of  the  year.” 

OUR  letters  to  the  World’s  Medicine 
Company  remain  unanswered. 
Again  we  repeat,  “If  you  are  ill  con¬ 
sult  a  physician.” 


[R.  W.  E.  JOHN.SON,  5428 
'Wells  Street,  Chicago,  who  for  the 
last  few  years  has  been  “bunking” 
short  story  and  scenario  writers 
through  the  mails,  is  still  operating, 
according  to  reports  received. 

Johnson  uses  various  trade  styles, 
such  as  the  Main  Publishing  Co.,  John¬ 
son  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago  Producers 
etc.,  and  makes  use  of  mailing  address¬ 
es  all  over  the  country.  He  advertised 
that  he  is  in  a  position  to  sell  stories 
for  amateur  writers.  First,  however, 
the  writer  mlist  pay  Johnson  a  fee  for 
revising  the  story.  If  the  writer  is 
rather  hesitant  about  paying  this  fee, 
Johnson  writes  to  him  under  one  of 
his  trade  names,  advising  him  that  his 
story  has  been  purchased  but  must  first 
be  revised.  After  this  fee  has  been  paid, 
nothing  more  is  heard  of  either  story 
or  fee,  accoi'ding  to  complainants. 


The  Penalty  for  Trespassing 

What  i.s  the  penalty  for  tre.spa.ssing 
after  sign.s  are  po.sted. 

The  conservation  law  states  that  “a 
person  who  violates  any  provision 
in  part  11  (which  contains  the  ‘no  Tres¬ 
pass’  law)  shall  be  guilty  to  a  misde¬ 
meanor  and  in  addition  thereto  is  liable 
to  a  penalty  of  from  $10  to  $50  to¬ 
gether  with  the  cost  of  the  suit  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  actual  damages  all  of 
which  can  be  recovered  in  the  same 
action  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
state  police  and  game  protectors  and 
all  peace  officers  to  enforce  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  part  11  and  prosecute  all 
violators  thereof.” 


Another  Refund 

“I  ordered  100  pullet.s  on  September  15, 
to  be  delivered  at  once.  The  cheek  was 
cashed  but  I  have  not  received  the  pul¬ 
lets,  nor  have  I  had  any  word  whatever 
from  the  hatchery.” 

After  taking  up  the  matter  with 
the  hatchery  we  were  informed  that 
due  to  heavy  orders,  all  the  pullets 
were  gone  and  they  w'ere  holding  the 
check  hoping  to  be  able  to  fill  the  order. 
We  were  able  to  get  a  refund  and  sent 
our  subscriber  the  check  for  one  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  which  she  originally  sent 
to  the  hatchery. 


Rcg.U.S.  Pat.  Off. 


Hardest 

Outdoor 

Workers 

Wear 

Longest 

The 

Old  Reliable 


Brown’s  Beach  Jacket 

More  and  better  work  i.s  pos.sible  for 
this  snug-fitting  jacket  will  keep  you 
warm  and  comfortable  while  working 
outdoors.  Has  a  wool-fieece  lining 
and  wind-proof  exterior.  Wears  like 
iron,  Avashes,  and  will  not  rip,  ravel 
or  tear.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you 
the  three  styles — coat  with  or  without 
collar,  and  vest. 

A  Most  Acceikahlc  Christmas  Gift 

Brown’s  Beach  Jacket  Company 

V/orcoster,  Massachusetts 


A  Puzzlinj;  Puzzle 

“I  am  writing  for  information  regard¬ 
ing  the  Beachwood  Park  Company.  Some¬ 
time  ago  I  answered  a  puzzle  in  a  maga¬ 
zine  and  was  awarded  a  building  lot  20 
by  100.  Now  they  write  saying  that  they 
want  me  to  send  59.25  to  pay  for  the  is¬ 
suing  of  a  warranty  deed.” 

WE  have  commented  on  this  scheme 
before.  This  is  the  old  bait  of  of¬ 
fering  something  for  nothing.  The  lot 
20  by  100  is  too  small  to  be  of  any  use 
and 'it  will  therefore  be  necessary  to 
buy  an  additional  lot.  In  addition  to 
this,  investigations  have  ^  shown  that 
Ifie  property“\tfeelf  is  of  dfiubtfpl  value 


Money  Paid  to  A.  A.  Subscribers  During  Nov.,  1928 

Insurance  Indemnities 

Paid  to  November  1st . $I  13,408.32 

Paid  during  November .  2,724.99 


Rienzi  C.  Worthington,  Jr.,  Rushland,  Pa.  $  20 

.\iito  oolli,si(in  cut  licad  and  leg 

Lynn  M.  Hodges,  W.  Edmeston,  N.  Y. .  12 

Thrown  from  wagon  -siPiaincd  ankle,  cut  arm 

Perry  E.  Chappell,  Perry,  N.  Y. . . .  31 

Struck  h.c  auto — fractured  clavicle 

Peter  Petrasek,  Warwick,  N.  Y. _  40 

Thrown  from  wagon- -fractured  leg 

Karl  Haag,  Geneva,  N.  Y. .  . .  40 

Train  struck  truck — fractured  ribs,  cut.s 

Mrs.  R.  C.  Thompson,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. .  20 

Auto  colli.sion — cut  check 

Thorn  W.  Dumond,  Dunraven,  N.  Y. . .  10 

.\uto  accident— si)rained  wri.st 

Alfred  Lindsley,  Fulton,  N.  Y. _  50 

Auto  accident— piincliircd  Inng 

Joseph  T.  Breckenridge,  Brockport,  N.  Y. _  34 

Tlirown  from  wagon  hrain  concn.s,sions. 

Edna  Gottry,  Watkins  Glen,  N.  Y.  .  35 

.\nt()  colli.sion  injured  knee,  lindts,  back 

Flora  Sawyer,  DcRuyter,  N.  Y.  .  30. 

.\nto  accident  cut  face  and  sc.ilii 

Charles  D.  Singleton,  Louisville,  N.  Y. .  20 

Tin-own  from  luigg.x  lu-tnsc.s 

F.  E.  Hills,  Almond,  N.  Y . .  18 

.\nlo  accident  siaaincd  wri.st,  contused  fact 

Edward  Donnellan,  Valley  Falls,  N.  Y.  .  30 

.\ulo  overturned  fractured  ribs 

Fannie  B.  Stone,  Honover,  Conn.  .  60 

Auto  aeeidenf  injuries  and  ents 
Austin  Scully,  New  Hartford,  N.  Y.  .  30 

.struck  by  auto  fractured  aim  and  shook 

Ruth  G.  Sooy,  Somerville,  N.  J.  _  30 

Till-own  from  auio  (-ontused  leg 

Sanford  Silvieus,  Monticello,  N.  Y _ _  10 

Stru<-k  l).\  auto  (-ontused  bod.' 

Cynthia  Andrews,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.  40 

.\uto  collision— brain  (-oiu-u.ssion,  cut  neck 
Jessie  Adams,  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  .  ..  30 

Struck  by  auto — contusions  and  sprain 

j  James  Struble,  W.  Danby,  N.  Y. . . .  48 

TInown  from  wagon — sprained  ankle 

Nicholas  Friedel,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y.  .  20 

Tlirown  from  wagon — dislocated  stiouldef- 

Wm.  A.  Cooper,  Hancock,  N.  Y . . .  24 

Tlirown  from  wagon — injured  back 
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$116,113.31 

Earl  F.  Cadwell,  Ohio,  N.  Y _  40, 

Aiilii  i-ollisiun  —i-untiised  and  eut  muscles 

1.  Rappaport,  Stephentown,  N.  Y. -  20 

Tliiown  from  wagon  —sprained  back 

Ida  M.  Suttell,  E.  Aurora,  N.  Y.-.  .  47 

Auio  (-ollision — fractured  ribs 

Victor  J.  McLear,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y. . .  10 

.struck  it'  auto — eonlusions 

Thomas  G.  Mitchell,  Delhi,  N.  Y.  . . .  40 

.\uto  skidiled — injured  knee  and  leg 
Mrs.  Hannah  Early,  Hammondsport,  N.  Y.....  60 

Auto  collision — fraetiuod  finger,  eut  eye 

Martin  Felise,  Oswego,  N.  Y.  . . .  18 

Train  liit  ear — (-lit  forehead 

Albert  Clark,  Middletown,  N.  Y.  .  20 

•Vuto  accident — (-iit  and  (-ontused  head 

Lena  E.  Scrivens,  Sheakleyville,  Pa.  .  20 

Auto  accident  - -eontu.sed  body,  bruises 

W.  S.  Hinkley,  Roxbury,  N.  Y .  25 

Struck  liy  veliit-lc  on  liiginva.' 

Agnes  Snide  Est.,  Mooers  Forks,  N.  Y.  .  1000 

lit  0  a  eei  dent  — mortnar.' 

Stephen  Ranetting,  Matawan,  N.  J .  20. 

.\uto  collision  fraeiured  nose,  (-ids 

Mrs.  Emma  C.  Hager,  Mansfield,  Pa.  _  40 

Auto  (-ollision — eoidiised  eliest.  cuts 

Marvin  Hadcock,  Wolcott,  N.  Y.  . .  _  120 

Auio  (-ollision  fi-a(-lured  aim 
John  Terezeuk,  Chesapeake  City,  Md.  130 

Auto  (-ollision  fi-aetiires.  brain  (-oni-ussi((n 
Everett  Irish,  Appleton,  N.  Y.  20 

Auio  ao(-idenl-  injury  to  lia(-k 

Charles  A.  Brisee,  Sodus  Centre,  N.  Y.  _  30 

Tlirown  from  wagon  -(-id  ligameids 
Arnold  Gillette,  Bristol,  Conn.  7 

.\uto  a(-eident  -(-id  f(d-elii'ad  and  injured  clie.-t 

Horton  S.  Gillette,  Bristol,  Conn.  -  20 

■Vido  ao(-idcnt  -  (-lit  face  and  bead 
Minnie  H.  Beavers,  Glen  Gardner,  N.  J.  40 
Auto  collision — sprained  slioulder,  (-ontusions 

C.  Z.  Ford,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. .  30 

Stru:-k  by  car — fi-ac-tnred  arm 

Wilbur  B.  Knapp,  Goshen,  N.  Y. . . .  100 

Auto  accident — dislocated  elbody,  bi-ul.»es 
(On  $10.00  sickness  and  accident  policy)  200 
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KEYSTONE  EVAPORATOR 

Famous  Everywhere 

because  one  man  can  operate  with¬ 
out  help  of  any  kind.  Our  new 
Keystone  Heater  increases  capacity 
40  per  cent. ;  uses  all  waste  heat. 
Write  for  catalog. 


State  number  of  trees 

THE  SPROUL  CO. 
Delevan,  N.  Y. 


Ottawa  Log  Saw 


%8fATESTOfFE^ 
evtRMAoe 


1  PUTS  THi9 

OTTAWA 

TOWORK  fOR 


$2,724.99 


Service  Bureau  Claims  Settled 


C.  B.  Cady,  Dundee,  N.  Y.  .  $21.00 

(.Settletm-nl  for  returned  iiiereliandise) 

H.  L.  Hodnett,  Fillmore,  N.  Y.  _ _ _  4.65 

(Itefiind  on  (-arbide  orderi 
Mrs.  J.  W.’  Kelley,  Schuyler  Lake,  N.  Y.  10.91 
(Kxiiress  claim  sidtleil) 

Herbert  D.  Smith,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y .  17.90 

(itefund  on  delayed  orderi 
Loren  C.  Hunt,  Cuba,  N.  Y.  . . .  11.08 

(lt(-turns  for  eggs  sold) 

Francis  A.  Seymour,  Cannonsville,  N.  Y'.  13.48 

(lietuins  fiom  (-ommission  mcreliaid) 

Mrs.  Rosella  Haight,  Waterloo,  N.  Y.  .  28.81 


Mr.  I.  MacMillen,  Central  Bridge,  N.  Y.  .  35.00 

(Uefiind  on  iiei  stm-k) 

Mr.  Ralph  Recor,  West  Chazy,  N.  Y. . 35.00 

(iiefund  on  pet  Moi-k) 

Mr.  J.  C.  Blair,  Port  Reading.  N.  J.  4.00 

(Itefund  of  express  cliiirges  on  returned  goods  I 
Mr.  Arthur  Springsteen,  Oneonta,  N.  Y.  .  .  5.04 

(Itefund  on  express  (-liarges  on  returned  goods) 

Herbert  Cattin,  Hammond,  N.  Y. . .  49.00 

(itefund  on  jict  stock  I 


$225.97 


(Iteturns  for  luoduce  sold) 

General  Claims  Adjusted  Where  No  Money  is  Involved 


Orison  Crouse,  St,  Johnsville,  N.  Y. 

(Men-handise  order  tilled) 

Cyril  0.  Whitehead,  Morris  Plains,  N.  J. 

(Sub.scription  complaint  adjusted) 
Charles  W.  Gruschow,  West  Henrietta,  N. 

(Carbide  order  lilled) 

George  W.  Allen,  Ringoes,  N.  J. 

(Carbide  order  lilled) 

Harold  C.  Pett,  lllon,  N,  Y. 

(Carl)ide  order  filled) 

George  Patrick,  Perry,  N.  Y. 

(Carbide  order  lilled) 


Mrs.  John  Burgett,  Jr.,  Rush,  N.  Y. 

(Carbide  order  lilled) 

Byron  Lowery,  Hammond,  N.  Y, 

(Carbide  order  lilled) 

James  H.  Lowery,  Brier  Hill,  N.  Y. 
(Carbide  order  idled) 

William  Smalley,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 

(Live  stock  ordm-  Idled) 

Harry  E.  Taylor,  Holland,  Pa. 

(Adjustment  on  tobacco  order) 


Total  Paid  to  Subscribers... .$2, 9S0.1Q 


Vao6*-\  Male  A  MAmA-vf  Wood  In -valuable.  Saw  16  to 
money*  20  cords  a  day.  Does  more 
Iflttfjthan  10  men.  Ottawa  easily  operated  by  man  or  boy. 
V— — '  Palls  trees  — saws  limbs,  use  4-bt>.  enirine  for  other 
work.  30  DAY8  TRIAL.  Write  today  for  FREE  book*  Shipped 
from  factory  or  neareet  of  10  branch  nooses. 

onawA  MFG.  CO.,  801  -W  Wood  street,  Ottawa,  Kansas 


ALIFETIHEROOF 


Here  Is  a  enarantced  p8iie  Iron  roof  that  resists  rust,  Ovt 
tatalos^  explains  why  it  is  Iisfhtnin^  proof  and  hre*proc^ 

ARMCO  IRON  ROOFING 

Most  economical  you  can  buy  and  easily  put  oa.Wrfte 
today  for  free  catalo|; 

te«rf(jo  IrM  RoottogCo./ 


One-Man  SAW  Mill 


Hakes  boards,  strips. sh!n(;Ies. lath, crating, 
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or  l^ber  ^  Hundreds  a 
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Post  Your  Farm  j 

And  Keep  Trespassers  Off 

We  have  had  some  new  signs  j 
made  up  of  extra  heavy  material  ! 
i  because  severe  storms  will  tear  and 
otherwise  make  useless  a  lighter 
constructed  material.  We  unre-  * 
servedly  advise  farmers  to  post ! 
their  land  and  the  notices  we  have  i 
prepared  comply  in  all  respects  with  | 
the  laws  of  New  York,  New  Jersey  | 
and  Pennsylvania.  The  price  to ; 
subscribers  is  95  cents  a  dozen,  the ' 
same  rate  applying  to  larger  quan-  I 
titles.  Cash  must  accompany  order. 
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What  THIS  Sign 

MEANS  TO  YOU 

\ 


Approximately  600  G.  L.  F.  re¬ 
tail  agencies  are  scattered 
through  Netv  York,  New  Jersey 
and  Northern  Pennsylvania — 
the  area  covered  by  the  map. 


Down  by  the  railroad  tracks  in 
your  town,  ten  chances  to  one,  is  a  ware- 
house  with  a  sign  like  the  one  above.  It 
may  be  as  familiar  to  you  as  your  own 
barnyard,  but  if  you  think  of  it  simply 
as  a  place  to  get  Milk  Maker,  Super-Phos¬ 
phate,  or  G.  L.  F.  seed  in  the  Spring,  then 
you  fail  to  realize  all  it  should  stand  for. 


Retail  service  on  G.  L.  F.  supplies  is 
rendered  by  a  variety  of  agencies  in  the 
New  York  Milk  Shed.  In  some  commun¬ 
ities  there  is  a  store  owned  and  managed 
jointly  by  the  local  farmers  and  the 
G.  L.  F.;  in  others,  local  cooperatives  or 
so-called  old  line  dealers  have  the  G.L.F. 
agency. 


A  G.  L.  F.  Service  sign  in  your  com¬ 
munity  means  that  you  and  your  neigh¬ 
bors  are  part  of  a  great  cooperative 
purchasing  system  which  begins  to  save 
you  money  with  the  assembling  and 
.  manufacture  of  farm  supplies  in  w  hole¬ 
sale  quantities,  and  conserves  and  adds 
to  these  savings  as  the  supplies  move 
through  your  local  agency. 


But  whatever  the  type  of  agency,  its 
place  in  the  G.  L.  F.  system  should  mean 
your  opportunity  to  apply  certain  prin¬ 
ciples  in  purchasing  at  retail,  which  in 
the  long  run  will  save  you  money  and 
build  a  profitable  agency. 

That  you  may  understand  these 
principles  and  work  with  your  G.  L.  F. 
Agent  to  apply  them,  we  set  them  forth 
here  below: 


OW  COSTS  To  render  economical  retail  service 
on  farm  supplies,  an  agency  must  have  com¬ 
paratively  low  costs  for  warehouse  and  labor. 
Expensive  set-ups  cannot  be  supported  by  men 
like  farmers,  who  themselves  must  work  hard 
for  low  returns. 

VOLUME  Retail  costs,  whatever  they  are, 
must  be  spread  over  the  largest  possible 
volume  so  that  the  cost  per  bag  of  feed,  seed. 


or  fertilizer  may  be  the  minimum.  Here  is 
where  buyer  and  agent  have  an  important 
common  interest. 

Degrees  of  service  Not  aii 

farmers  require  the  same  amounts  of  serv¬ 
ice  from  a  retail  agency.  To  be  fair,  therefore, 
the  agency  must  charge  only  for  the  services  it 
renders.  The  man  who  orders  in  advance,  takes 
delivery  of  his  goods  at  the  car,  and  pays  cash 


should  pay  the  lowest  price.  Trucking  costs 
should  be  paid  by  the  man  to  whom  the  goods 
are  delivered.  Credit  costs,  including  the  losses 
due  to  poor  accounts,  should  be  charged  to  the 
men  who  use  credit  and  not  to  the  cash  buyer. 
Finally, 


Net  margins  or  profits  should  be 
determined  as  much  by  low  costs  of 
operation  as  by  wide  margins  or  mark-ups. 
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By  Mrs.  Cola  L,.  Fountain 

Home,  Christmas  Eve.  and  doesn’t — and  the  snow  swish  against 
Dear  Sister :  the  windows,  you’d  know  why  the  Christmas 

First  of  all.  Merry  Christmas !  “doings”  at  the  church  on  the  crossroad  have 

Your  card  came  yesterday.  I’m  glad  the  been  postponed  until  tomorrow  night, 
box  reached  you  on  time  and  that  the  jellies  I  have  put  the  Christmas  candle  in  the 


and  jams  arrived  in  a  proper¬ 
ly  self-contained  manner,  with 
no  gushing, — which  I  despise, 
especially  in  fruit. 

The  same  mail  that  brought 
your  card  delivered  your  love¬ 
ly  box  also,  and  I’ve  had  such 
a  hilarious  time  today,  un¬ 
packing  its  contents  by  de¬ 
grees  and  experiencing  that 
pleasant  rich  feeling  that  I  al¬ 
ways  have  after  the  mailman 
has  “made  me  sign”  for  some¬ 
thing  you  have  sent  me. 

Mary,  you  surely  do  know 
how  to  choose  the  books  I 
want.  Visions  of  glorious 
long  winter  evenings  rise  up 
before  me  when  I  look  at 
these  fat  volumes  of  travel 
and  biography  and  fiction. 

I’m  glad  it  gets  dark  early 
now,  for  I  glory  in  being  one 
of  those  unreasonable  people 
who  can’t  see  to  sew  after  lamplight,  but 
can  see  to  read. 

The  photo  of  Molly  and  little  Eleanor  is 
beautiful.  I’ve  put  it  here  on  the  table  where 
I  can  look  at  it  as  I  write,  and  where  it  will 
remain  at  least  until  all  the  neighbors  have 
seen  it.  Molly  is  mighty  popular  up  here, 
you  know,  and  people  are  always  inquiring 
about  her  and  her  “man”  and  the  children. 

Thank  John  for  those  twelve  wonderful 
records.  When  the  people  drop  in  as  they 
often  do  for  the  evening,  I  shall  have  some¬ 
thing  new  for  them.  We  can  talk  forever 
about  the  hold  jazz  has  on  the  present  day 
folks,  but,  Mary,  country  men  and  women 
prefer  real  music. 

You  see  I'm  qt  home  tonight,  instead  of 
at  the  church,  but  don’t  worry,  I  haven’t 
any  cold,  nor  have  I  sprained  my  ankle.  If 
you  could' see  the  snow  as  it  has  drifted  and 
piled  for  the  past  twelve  hours,  if  you  could 
hear  the  elm  trees  lash  their  branches,  aijd 
the  pine  tree  in  the  corner  of  the  yard  sigh 
and  moan,  the  lilac  bush  tap  at  the  corner 
of  the  house,  a  shutter  slam  somewhere  up¬ 
stairs, — which  ought  to  make  me  nervous. 


,  'dc.  o  j?.  ' 

were  here  to- 


V 

— 

C: 
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window  but  it  flicker's  con¬ 
stantly.  Little  David  Allen 
from  the  tenant  house  blew 
across  the  yard  with  my  milk 
just  at  dusk.  He  is  a  serious 
lad,  with  deep  dark  eyes.  I 
was  just  lighting  the  candle 
when  he  came  into  the  kitcjien. 
He  stood  watchin§mj?we. 
a  bad  night  for  the  Christ - 
child,”  he  said  soberly.  ,  “I’d 
hate  to  have  Him  get  lost.”  So 
1  gave  him  a  cailtlle  ‘  also.  To¬ 
gether  we  will  furnish  quite  a 
gleam.  ' 

I  wi$h  you 

night,  Mary,  to  enjoy  once 
more  with  me  this  old  living 
room  with  its  ^glowing  coal 
fire — which  satisfies  my  soul 
more  than  the  hottest  of  steam 
radiators — the  soft  lamplight, 
the  dish  of  apples,  the  books, 
new  and  old,  little  Dick,  a  ball 
of  yellow  fluff  in  his  cage,  Pat  asleep  on  the 
rug  with  his  head  on  his  paws,  and  in  the. 
south  window  the  Christmas  cactus  flaunting 
over  a  hundred  blossoms  this  year.  Della 
Allen  counted  them  yesterday. 

Of  course  I  know  you  have  every  comfort 
there  in  the  city,  that  Molly  is  the  best  daugh¬ 
ter  in  the  world,  John  the  finest  son,  and  the 
children  arch-angels,  but  when  Spring  comes 
and  the  heat  is  turned  off  and  it  is  time  for 
Molly’s  regiment  of  servants  to 
trail  off  like  an  army  with  ban¬ 
ners  after 
the  dirt  they  a 
never  can 
find  in  that 
spotless 
house,  re¬ 
member  you 
are  spoken 
for  out  here 
at  home 
where  the 
apple  trees 
blossom  out¬ 
side  your 


bedroom  windows  and  the  bluebirds  nest  in 
the  top  of  the  rotting  fencepost.  Be  sure  to 
come,  Mary,  for  you  know  that  Will  left  me 
in  the  springtime,  after  thirty-seven  years  of 
happiness,  and  I  want  someone  of  my  own 
to  help  me  banish  the  clouds  that  April  al¬ 
ways  brings. 

Well,  I  suppose  that  this  wild  storm  means 
disappointment  to  many  a  child  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  tonight.  Let  us  hope  it  will  clear 
and  the  men  can  break  roads  tomorrow. 

Over  in  the  tenant  house  the  Allen  chil¬ 
dren  have  been  practicing  for  this  occasion 
for  weeks.  Ray  and  Della  have  such  sweet 
voices.  They  have  been  learning  that  old 
carol, — 

“Once  in  royal  David’s  city 
Stood  a  lowly  cattle  shed, 

Where  a  mother  laid  her  baby 
In  a  manger  for  his  bed, — 

Mary  was  that  mother  mild, — 

Jesus  Christ,  her  little  child.” 

Do  you  remember  when  you  and  I  sang 
that  song  in  thi§  same  little  church  on 
the  crossroads?  We  must  have  been 
about  seven  and  five,  I  think,  for  it 

{Continued  on  Page  8) 
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The  Tenth  Anniversary  of  a  Great  Day 

A  Reflection  About  Armistice  Day,  the  North  Country  and  Other  Matters 


I  HAVE  said  that  the  thing  which  makes  a  va¬ 
cation  different  from  a  trip  is  the  absence  of 
definite  appointments  and  set  dates.  So,  fol¬ 
lowing  our  fancy,  we  drove  over  to  Ogdens- 
burg,  mainly  for  old  times’  sake.  I  have  stayed 
there  a  good  deal  in  bygone  Farmers’  Institute 
days  and  once  you  come  to 
know  and  have  pleasant  mem- 
ories  of  a  place  there  is  always 
'  something  of  a  thrill  when  you 

return.  Ogdensburg  lies  just 
V:,  at  the  beginning  (or  would  it 

\  belter  to  say  “top”  or  per- 

haps  “jumping-off  place”)  of 


By  JARED  VAN  WAGENEN,  Jr. 

casion  to  take  a  considerable  automobile  drive 
around  our  state.  Leaving  home  and  driving 
down  the  Susquehanna  valley  I  noted  that  “the 
frost  was  on  the  pumpkin”  almost  everywhere 
as  far  as  Binghamton  and  the  Pennsylvania  line. 
Coming  near  Ithaca  and  the  influence  of  Cayuga 
Lake  the  evidence  of  frost  almost  disappeared 
and  for  some  reason  this  seemed  to  be  the  case 
up  through  Cortland  and  as  far  as  Syracuse. 
Starting  on  our  vacation  a  few  days  later  I  was 
able  to  carry  my  observation  a  good  deal  further. 
On.  the  high  lands  north  of  Utica  corn  was 


thoroughly  frozen  and  bleached  white  but  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  rapids  which  Ogden  Island  surrounded  by  and  in  sound  of  the 
tumble  and  heave 


Jared  Van  V/agtntn,  Jr. 


and  foam  at  inter¬ 
vals  so  that  during 
the  next  hundred 
miles  the  great  river  drops  some  240 
feet  until  it  comes  to  rest  at  sea  level 
at  hlontreal.  Hence  it  was  that  be¬ 
fore  the  building  of  the  canal  round 
the  rapids,  Ogdensburg  was  the  foot 
of  navigation  on  the  Great  Lakes  and 
of  course  thereby  the  logical  site  for  a 
town.  Since  the  building  of  the  canal 
which  allows  vessels  to  go  on  down 
river  to  Montreal  or  Quebec,  Ogdens¬ 
burg  is  relatively  less  important  than 
sixty  years  ago.  Perhaps  it  will  be 
fair  to  describe  it  as  an  old,  rather 
sleepy  and  eminentl}^  respectable  little 
city  now  best  known  as  the  site  of  a 
great  State  Hospital  for  the  insane. 

Vacationing  in  the  North  Country 
for  me  seems  to  be  mainly  a  reviving 
of  old  Farm  Institute  memories  so  we 
went  on  down  the  river  for  17  miles 
to  where  the  village  of  Waddington  sits  on  the 
river  bank.  Right  opposite  the  town  and  sep¬ 
arated  from  it  by  a  run  of  swift  tumbling  water 
is  Ogden  Island,  so  named  in  honor  of  that  same 
Samuel  Ogden  whose  memory  “The  Burg”  pre¬ 
serves.  Ogden  Island  comprises  several  hun¬ 
dred  acres  of  land — good  land  with  plenty  of 
limestone  gravel  in  it  so  that  alfalfa  seems  to  be 
more  at  home  than  any  other  place  I  know  of  in 
the  section.  The  island  has  one  very  fine  farm¬ 
stead  and  a  most  imposing  old  stone  mansion. 
Something  like  twenty  years  ago  my  wife  and  I 
were  on  a  vacation  that  took  us  to  Waddington 
b}^  rail.  We  hired  an  automobile  to  take  us  to 
Ogdensburg  where  we  could  get  the  Montreal 
boat.  This  was  in  the  day  when  cars  were  still 
strange  and  utterly  unreliable  contraptions. 
About  a  mile  out  of  town  we  broke  done  and 
fussed  around  until  it  was  too  late  for  the  boat. 
Having  nothing  else  to  do  we  came  back  to  Wad¬ 
dington,  walked  over  to  the  north  shore  of  the 
Island  and  there  spent  the  biggest  part  of  a  per¬ 
fect  June  day  just  lazing  around  and  watching 
the  mighty  sweep  and  heave  of  the  river  rushing 
by  with  the  speed  of  a  mill  race.  It  is  a  most 
impressive  sight  of  which  one  does  not  quickly 
tire.  I  suppose  there  are  rivers  that  are  longer 
and  some  like  the  Amazon  or  the  Mississippi 
have  larger  drainage  basin  but  geographers  are 
agreed  that  no  other  stream  in  the  world  carries 
to  the  sea  such  a  flood  of  water  that  is  always 
pure  and  ciystal  clear.  It  is  said  that  the  five 
Great  Lakes  hold  one  half  of  all  the  fresh  water 
on  the  globe  and  these  act  as  great  stabilizing  res¬ 
ervoirs  so  that  unlike  other  rivers,  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  has  no  period  of  low  water  or  of  flood 
but  year  in  and  year  out,  in  practically  unvaiying 
volume,  it  goes  its  lordly  way. 

I  would  like  to  turn  aside  for  a  moment  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  interesting  agricultural  question  regard¬ 
ing  the  date  of  the  first  autumn  frosts.  It  is 
evident  that  this  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  lati¬ 
tude  as  it  is  of  altitude,  air  drainage  and  the  pro¬ 
tection  afforded  by  the  proximity  of  large  bodies 
of  water.  This  year  in  late  September  I  had  oc- 


Fort  Ticonderoga — For  more  than  a  century  the  guardian  of  the  gate- 
wmy  into  America  from  the  North, 


rapids  of  the  Si.  Lawrence  corn  was  absolutely 
as  green  as  in  July.  Here  in  early  October  there 
was  as  yet  no  slightest  hint  of  frost.  I  do  not 
know  when  it  begins  to  nip  vegetation  on  this 
island.  Two  or  three  days  later  I  was  surprised 
to  note  that  the  corn  on  the  islands  in  Lake 
Champlain  was  pretty  well  frosted. 

From  Ogdensburg  on  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
Rouse’s  Point  is  some  140  odd  miles.  I  believe 
that  people  unacquainted  with  this  particular 
region  of  the  state  often  picture  the  Adirondack's 
as  extending  to  the  Canadian  line.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  there  is  everywhere  along  the  northern 
border  a  wide  strip  of  level  agricultural  land 
lying  between  the  mountains  and  Canada.  Some 
of  this  country  down  close  to  the  river  is  a  flat, 
heavy  clay  that  grows  timothy  hay  to  perfection. 
On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  a  region  of  great 
agricultural  diversity.  There  are  some  beauti¬ 
fully  smooth  and  level  fields,  some  literally  paved 
w  i  t  h  granite  boulders, 
some  broken  by  outcrop 
of  the  underlying  rode 
and  some  big  stretches  of 
swamp  but,  judged  by 
eastern  New  York  stand¬ 
ards,  there  are  no  very  big 
hills.  Some  of  it  is  a 
wonderfully  good  potato 
country.  The  light  loam 
soil  and  the  cool  climate 
make  an  ideal  combination 
and  it  is  said  that  Cha- 
teauga}'  in  F  r  a  n  k  1  i  n 
County  ships  more  pota¬ 
toes  than  any  other  rail¬ 
road  station  in  the  state. 

I  have  a  feeling  that  they 
do  this  largely  by  the 
bounty  of  nature  and  that 
they  are  really  not  as 
good  growers  as  those  of 
some  less  favored  regions. 

I  believe  that  in  a  moment 


of  extreme  rashness  I  once  hazarded  the  state¬ 
ment  that  if  Franklin  County  potato  men  would 
put  into  the  crop  the  same  amount  of  Skill,  spray¬ 
ing,  commercial  fertilizer  and  energy  that  is  hab¬ 
itually  invested  in  Suffolk  County,  Long  Island, 
the  potatoes  when  harvested  would  be  knee  deep 
all  over  the  field  and  for  lack  of  room  it  would 
be  necessary  to  dig  only  every  third  row  at  a 
time.  On  calm  reflection  however,  it  seems  prob 
able  that  this  statement  is  overdrawn. 

As  I  have  said  this  region  of  the  state  has  been 
a  little  belated  and  even  now  things  are  some¬ 
what  in  the  raw.  For  one  thing  the  beginnings 
of  civilization  here  were  a  century  behind  many 
parts  of  the  state.  Then  too,  it  lies  off  the  great 
natural  arteries  of  commerce.  It  was 
the  very  last  section  of  the  state  to  be¬ 
gin  the  making  of  market  milk  and  it 
was  a  land  of  creameries  long  after 
southeastern  New  York  was  an  old  es¬ 
tablished  milk  shipping  area.  I  can 
remember  the  coming  of  the  first  milk 
train  along  the  northern  border. 

For  some  time  I  have  been  on  the 
watch  for  a  log  house  that  might  be 
taken  down  and  re-erected  on  the 
State  Fair  grounds  at  Syracuse. 
Stopping  at  Farm  Bureau  headquar¬ 
ters  at  Malone  I  found  the  wonder¬ 
fully  genial  and  obliging  Manager 
Radway  who  volunteered  to  take  a  lit¬ 
tle  ride  with  me  to  see  what  we  could 
find.  Taking  a  short  circuit  of  onl}" 
twenty  miles  north  of  jMalone,  we  dis¬ 
covered  several  such  houses,  most  of 
which  were  still  occupied.  Two  of 
them  were  almost  on  the  edge  of  the 
little  village  of  Constable.  The  log 
cabin  of  our  grandfathers  is  even  yet 
curiosity  in  this  neck  of  the  woods. 
But  to  me  the  most  interesting  exhibit  of  this 
region  is  Fort  Montgomery  which  was  built  to 
guard  the  northern  entrance  to  Lake  Champlain. 
1  had  visited  it  some  years  ago  and  one  of  the 
few  definite  plans  that  we  had  was  to  go  again. 
I  have  tried  to  gather  such  history  regarding  this 
fort  as  is  available  but  such  as  I  have  found 
seems  rather  fragmentary  and  indefinite.  Its 
construction  was  begun  in  1816  when  there  was 
still  plenty  of  enmity  growing  out  of  the  war  of 
1812  and  when  we  proposed  to  guard  our  north¬ 
ern  border  with  a  long  chain  of  fortresses.  It 
occu])ied  a  sandy  island  which  was  a  little  south 
of  the  boundary  line  as  established  in  1792.  In 
1818  an  International  Boundry  Line  Commission 
ran  the  line  with  great  care  and  this  resulted  in 
putting  the  fort  nearly  a  .mile  on  to  Canadian  ter¬ 
ritory — hence  the  name  Fort  Blunder  which 
{Continued  on  Page  ii) 


no 


great 


Old  Ottawa,  famous  city  of  the  north  country  and  the  historic  St. 
Lawrence  River. 
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H  The  Story  of  Nitrogen 

How  It  Is  Taken  from  the  Air  for  Use  on  Crops 


Editor’s  Note — In  the  issue  of  November 
'^seventeen  we  published  the  first  of  a  series  of 
flrtieles  by  Professor  Blair.  Here  is  the  second 
one.  The  series  will  be  continued  in  an  early 
fssue. 

N  an  earlier  article  we  have  seen  that  nitro¬ 
gen,  which  exists  in  the  air  as  a  gas,  must  be 
“fixed”,  that  is,  combined  with  some  other 
element  or  elements  before  it  can  serve  as  a 
plant  food.  Attention  was  called  to.  the  vast  de¬ 
posits  of  Chilean  nitrate  of  soda,  fixed  during  an 
earlier  geological  period,  through  some  natural 
process ;  to  nitrogen  which  is  stored  up  in  coal 
and  which  may  be  recovered  as  am¬ 
monia  when  the  coal  is  coked ;  and  to 
organic  by-product  and  waste  materials 
which  furnish  fixed  nitrogen,  but  in 
a  form  less  available  than  that  in  nitrate 
'of  soda  and  sulfate  of  ammonia. 

For  many  years  these  materials,  to¬ 
gether  with  farm  manures,  crop  resi¬ 
dues,  and  legume  green  manure  crops, 
furnished  the  nitrogen,  (beyond  that 
which  IS  normally  supplied  b}'  the  soil 
and  the  small  amount  brought  down  in 
the  rain  water)  required  in  agriculture. 

With  the  rapid  increase  in  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  world,  and  the  consequent 
need  for  increased  food  production, 
scientists  began  to  wonder  how  long 
the  nitrate  deposits  of  Chile  would  last, 
and  what  would  take  the  place  of  this 
material  when  the  deposits  became  ex¬ 
hausted.  There  was  apprehension  lest 
the  day  might  come  when  famine  would 
stalk  through  the  land  again. 

It  was  just  30  years  ago  this  year 


By  A.  W.  BLAIR 

Soil  Chemist,  N.  J.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

when  the  noted  scientist.  Sir  Wm.  Crookes, 
speaking  before  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  declared  that  if  some 
new  source  of  fixed  nitrogen  could  not  be  found, 
the  world  would  go  hungry  for  bread  in  a  com¬ 
paratively  short  time. 

Long  before  Crookes’  time  it  was  known  that 
small  amounts  of  nitrogen  were  fixed  by  electric 
discharges  in  the  air,  but  no  one  thus  far  had 
been  able  to  harness  this  nitrogen  in  sufficient 


amounts  to  feed  to  crops.  But  almost  before 
Sir  William’s  address  had  been  widely  read,  and 
certainly  before  there  was  any  apparent  shortage 
in  the  world’s  supply  of  fixed  nitrogen,  experi¬ 
ments  were  under  way,  looking  towards  the  large 
scale  artificial  fixation  of  nitrogen. 

The  Arc  Process — Nitrate  Nitrogen 

Taking  a  leaf  from  nature’s  notebook,  scient¬ 
ists  reasoned  that  if  they  could  only  catch  the 
nitrogen  of  the  air  with  the  electric  spark  and 
hook  it  up  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  do 
the  work  at  a  reasonable  cost,  the  problem  would 
be  solved.  Their  plan  proved  to  be 
workable.  By  means  of  a  powerful  arc 
arranged  in  a  specially  designed  furnace 
they  were  able  to  link  together  nitrogen 
and  oxygen,  and  form  nitric  oxide,  and 
by  further  treatment  they  converted 
this  to  nitric  acid. 

Now  it  happens  that  nitric  acid  as 
such  is  not  a  suitable  material  to  use  as 
a  fertilizer,  but  fortunately  it  may  be 
made  to  react  with  limestone  or  milk 
of  lime  to  form  nitrate  of  lime  (cal¬ 
cium  nitrate),  a  material  having  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  plant  food  properties 
as  nitrate  of  soda. 

Thus  by  snatching  nitrogen  from  the 
air  and  blasting  limestone  from  the 
mountains  we  are  able  to  make  a  val¬ 
uable  nitrogenous  plant  food,  and  with 
mountains  of  limestone  and  thousands 
of  tons  of  nitrogen  resting  over  every 
acre  of  land,  the  prospect  of  a  short¬ 
age  of  food  seemed,  at  the  beginning 

{Continued  on  Page  9) 
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Raising  Turkeys  In  Central  New  York 

The  Right  Feed  and  Care  Brings  Success  in  Tompkins  County 

By  J.  S.  PUTNAM 


Mr.  Merton  Compton,  who  lives  a  few 
miles  south  of  Ithaca,  has  made  turke3'S 
pa}'.  The  Compton’s  first  began  raising 
turkeys  five  years  ago.  They  started 
with  two  hens  and  a  few  eggs,  and  have  grad¬ 
ually  built  up  their  business,  until  this  year  they 
have  about  450  birds  to  market.  All  of  their 
stock  is  sold  to  local  buyers,  and  they  plan  to  ex¬ 
pand  as  long  as  there  is  a  ready  market. 

The  eggs  are  hatched  artificially  in  incubators, 
and  the  poults  are  treated  much  the  same  as  baby 
chicks.  There  was  a  wide  variation  in  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  hatches  this  year,  ranging  from  15% 
to  90%.  Out  of  1400  eggs  set,  they  were  able  to 
get  700  healthy  poults,  an  average  of  50%.  This 
compares  favorably  with  some  large  hatches  of 
chicks.  Mr.  Compton  could  not  account  for  the 
wide  range  in  hatchability ;  since  the  incubating 
conditions  were  essentially  the  same. 

Fertile  eggs  simply  did  not  hatch 
during  the  first  and  last  hatches. 

The  first  meal  the  poults  get  is 
sour  skimmilk,  and  all  they  will  eat. 

Three  or  four  days  after  hatching  a 
commercial  growing  mash  is  fed  in 
hoppers.  This  growing  mash  and 
milk- is  the  ration  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  season.  Additional  min¬ 
erals  are  added  for  a  better  frame. 

These  are,  to  a  ton  of  mash,  20  lbs. 
limestone,  20  lbs.  steamed  bone  meal, 

10  lbs.  charcoal,  20  lbs.  salt.  Also, 
a  hopper  of  fine  limestone  grit  is 
placed  in  each  house. 

When  the  poults  are  ten  days  old, 
they  are  given  a  tonic,  which  is  re¬ 
peated  each  week  until  marketing. 

The  tonic  consists  of :  Iron  sulphate 
y2  lb.,  sodium  sulphate  y  lb.,  sul¬ 


phuric  acid  2  02.,  rain  water  2  gal.  Because  of 
the  acid,  this  must  be  mixed  and  kept  in  an 
earthen  vessel.  One  tablespoonful  is  added  to  a 
quart  of  drinking  water. 

The  chief  brooding  trouble  is  piling  up  at  any 
time  of  day,  and  for  no  apparent  reason.  It  is 
useless  to  protect  the  corners,  because  the  poults 
pile  up  just  as  well  against  the  side  of  the 
brooder  house.  The  only  successful  remedy  Mr. 
Compton  has  found  is  to  tour  the  houses  and 
stir  those  which  show  an  inclination  to  pile  up. 
Temperature  seems  to  have  no  effect  as  a  pre¬ 
ventative  or  control. 

As  soon  as  the  weather  permits,  the  poults 
are  let  out  into  a  small  yard.  After  the  brood¬ 
ing  season  is  over,  fencing  is  a  minor  problem. 


The  range  is  a  large  meadow,  sloping  down  to 
the  buildings.  The  brooder  houses  are  put  in 
the  corner  nearest  the  barns,  and  low  “drift” 
fences  are  put  up  for  about  100  yards  each  way 
from  the  corner.  These  are  sufficient  to  keep 
the  birds  on  the  range. 

As  the  birds  grow  older  and  range  a  little 
farther  the  feed  hoppers  are  moved  outside  on 
the  range.  The  feeding  ground  is  changed  as 
often  as  it  gets  dirty,  and  one  of  the  portable 
brooder  houses  is  used  for  feed  storage  to  save 
carrying  the  feed  from  the  barns.  This  is  moved 
whenever  the  feeding  ground  is  changed.  The 
milk  and  water  is  brought  out  on  a  push  cart. 

Another  interesting  feature  was  his  hospital. 
This  is  a  building  where  the  birds  can  be  con¬ 
fined  and  is  used  chiefly  for  starving.  The 
meadow  is  of  course  covered  with  stubble,  and 
some  of  the  birds  seems  to  develop 
a  great  liking  for  this.  This  results 
in  a  packed  crop  which  can  be  rem¬ 
edied  by  taking  the  feed  away  for  a 
day  or  two.  Several  changes  in  the 
feeding  have  been  made,  but  these 
seem  to  have  no  effect  on  the  birds’ 
appetite  for  stubble. 

The  best  of  the  turks  are  marketed 
at  Thanksgiving;  any  inferior  stock 
being  held  over  for  the  Christmas 
trade,  when  everything  is  sold  ex¬ 
cept  the  breeders.  Three  or  four  of 
the  best  toms,  and  about  35  of  the 
most  likely  hens  are  held  over  to 
provide  eggs  the  following  spring. 

Four  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  700 
poults  put  under  the  brooders  will 
reach  the  market,  a  pretty  good  per¬ 
centage  as  turkeys  go  in  this  section. 
{Continued  on  Page  14) 
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Keep  turkeys  away  from  hens  if  you  want  them  to  be  healthy  and  vigorous. 
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Merry  Christmas 

The  holidays  are  with  us  again.  How  quick¬ 
ly  the  years  roll  around,  especially  to  those 
who  are  past  their  youth.  It  seems  but  yester¬ 
day  that  the  writer  was  a  small  boy  on  his  way 
to  town  with  just  one  big  silver  dollar  in  his 
pocket  with  which  to  buy  father,  mother  and 
three  brothers  each  a  Christmas  present.  That 
dollar  meant  a  lot  to  us,  too,  because  we  had 
worked  and  saved  a  long  time  to  get  it,  and  thirty 
to  forty  years  ago  a  dollar  was  a  dollar.  But 
there  was  just  as  much  joy  at  Christmas  time 
then,  when  there  was  less  than  the  boys  and  girls 
of  today  have  with  money  much  more  plentiful. 
The  necessities  of  today  were  the  luxuries  of 
yesterda}^ 

Yet  happiness  is  not  a  matter  of  time  or  of 
dollars.  It  is  rather  that  something  which 
dwells  in  our  own  hearts  that  teaches  us  to  love 
and  appreciate  the  blessings  and  the  friends 
around  us.  Today  is  just  as  good  as  yesterday 
for  those  who  know  how  to  use  it.  Yet  we  can¬ 
not  help  thinking  what  a  Christmas  it  would  be 
if  all  of  us  could  turn  back  the  wheels  of  Time 
for  just  a  little  while  and  with  the  spirit  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  little  children  gather  with  father, 
mother,  brothers,  sisters,  relatives  and  friends 
around  the  old  home  hearthstone.  We  cannot 
do  that,  but  still  we  thank  God  for  the  Christmas 
spirit  which  enables  us  to  pause  in  the  complexi¬ 
ties  and  worries  of  this  modern  life  to  forget  the 
material  and  remember  and  emphasize  those 
things  of  the  spirit,  the  greatest  of  which  are 
Love  and  Friendship. 

So  it  is  with  interest  in  your  happiness  and 
with  deepest  friendship  that  the  Publisher  and 
the  entire  Staff  of  A. A.  hope  that  Santa  will  be 
especially  generous  and  that  the  coming  year 
will  be  the  most  prosperous  and  the  happiest  yet 
for  you  and  yours. 


Ventilate  Your  Meeting  Place 

ARM  meetings  are  organized  and  handled 
much  more  efficiently  than  they  once  were, 
but  with  most  of  them  there  is  still  one  thing 
very  sadly  neglected.  That  is  the  matter  of  ven¬ 
tilation.  The  writer  has  attended  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  farm  meetings  during  recent  weeks  and 
in  practically  all  of  them  we  are  sorry  to  say 
the  air  was  unfit  and  dangerous.  It  takes  only 
a  few  minutes,  for  a  large  crowd  to  ruin  the  air 


of  any  room  if  there  is  no  fresh  supply.  The  re¬ 
sults  are  sleepiness,  headache,  and  stuffy  feeling, 
which  are  likely  to  be  followed  by  such  grave 
after-results  as  colds  and  other  infectious 
diseases. 

Let  us  make  the  kindly  but  no  less  emphatic 
suggestion  that  all  who  are  in  charge  of  meetings 
remember  that  one  essential  qualification  for  their 
success  is  plenty  of  good,  fresh  air. 


No  A.  A.  Next  Week 

S  we  announced  last  week,  this  is  a  double 
issue  of  American  Agriculturist  and  there 
will  be  none  printed  next  week.  Around  the 
holidays  we  believe  that  our  people  read  less  be¬ 
cause  they  are  so  busy  with  other  things  and 
the  omitting  of  an  issue  enables  the  office  staff  to 
catch  up  with  other  accumulated  work. 

Incidentally,  we  are  very  proud  of  this  com¬ 
bination  issue.  You  will  note  that  there  are,  a 
double  instalment  of  the  story,  an  extra  page  for 
the  women  folks,  and  other  interesting  and  val¬ 
uable  material  covering  every  department  of  the 
farm. 


Listen  In  December  Nineteenth 

Y  the  time  most  of  3mu  read  this  the  Master 
Farmer  banquet,  given  by  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  to  the  twenty  New  York  State 
Master  Farmers  and  their  wives,  will  be  over. 
It  is  to  be  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  123  West  43rd 
Street,  New  York  City,  beginning  at  6:30  Wed¬ 
nesday  evening,  December  19th.  The  actual 
presentation  of  the  medals  and  of  the  title  of 
“Master  Farmer’’  will  be  made  by  Governor- 
elect  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  from  9:30  to  10 
o’clock  and  this  part  of  the  program  will  be 
broadcast  by  WJZ,  New  York  City,  owned  and 
operated  b^'  the  National  Broadcasting  Companj’. 
If  you  are  not  attending  this  banquet,  we  hope 
that  3'ou  will  listen  in  to  one  of  the  greatest 
honors  that  has  ever  come  to  agriculture. 

This  whole  Master  Farmer  project  has  been 
ver3^  satisfactory  to  all  of  us  concerned  with  it 
in  spite  of  the  large  amount  of  hard  work  and 
expense  that  has  been  entailed. 

As  long  as  there  are  so  many  men  like  these 
chosen  for  Master  Farmers  this  year,  so  long  is 
there  hope  for  American  agriculture. 


Breed  Your  Winter  Cows  Earlier 

HE  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  been  much  concerned  this  fall  over 
the  shortage  of  fluid  milk.  It  is  a  real  prob-^ 
lem  of  grave  moment  to  every  eastern  producer. 
If  we  cannot  produce  enough  milk  here  in  the 
East  to  take  care  of  our  markets  during  the  short 
periods  then  the  markets  are  of  course  going  to 
widen  the  territory  from  which  the  milk  comes. 
Once  they  do  this  you  can  be  sure  that  the  terri¬ 
tory  is  going  to  stay  widened  and  that  you  will 
lose  your  markets  to  the  western  dairymen  not 
only  during  the  short  periods  but  also  when  you 
have  a  surplus. 

We  have  hesitated  to  urge  more  production  of 
milk  in  American  Agriculturist  for  fear  of 
over-production  later.  Over-production  always 
follows  good  prices  and  there  are  many  indica¬ 
tions  that  there  will  be  a  big  surplus  of  milk  by 
1930  with  resulting  lower  prices  to  dair3mien. 

However,  there  are  some  things  that  every 
farmer  can  do  to  help  the  shortage  and  himself 
without  greatly  increasing  either  the  spring  surr 
plus  or  long  distance  production.  First,  dair3’- 
men  can  stop  vealing  calves  during  the  period  of 
shortage  of  fluid  milk  in  the  markets.  If  you 
are  selling  fluid  milk,  you  have  an  obligation  to 
3’our  organization,  to  your  market  and  to  your¬ 
self  to  do  3’our  share  toward  supplying  that  mar¬ 
ket  when  there  is  a  real  demand  Lr  your  milk. 

Second,  the  same  argument  applies  to  feeding 
sweet  milk  to  heifer  calves.  Of  course,  this  is 


Excellent  dairy  practice  and  helps  to  start  the 
heifer  calf  in  the  right  way,  but  there  are  a  few 
weeks  in  the  late  summer  and  late  fall  when  it 
is  much  more  important  to  put  every  ounce  of 
milk  3’ou  can  produce  into  the  market  in  order 
to  preserve  that  market.  It  is  now  possible  to 
obtain  excellent  substitutes  for  milk  for  feeding 
growing  calves  which  can  be  used  with  good  re¬ 
sults  if  some  extra  attention  is  given  to  feeding. 

Third,  the  most  important  suggestion  of  all  is 
to  so  breed  your  cows  as  to  have  them  freshen 
at  the  beginning  of  short  periods.  Here  is  a 
real,  practical  remedy  for  producing  more  milk 
when  the  market  wants  it.  Thousands  of  cows, 
for  example,  will  freshen  between  now  ahd  Feb- 
ruar3^  ist.  They  should  be  bred  at  the  earliest 
practical  time  after  freshening  in  order  to  bring 
them  into  production  when  their  milk  is  most 
needed.  This  practice  would  tend  to  decrease 
spring  surplus  and  in  addition  to  helping  to  save 
3'our  market  it  would  put  more  dollars  into  3’our 
pocket  by  giving  3’-ou  more  milk  to  sell  when  the 
demand  is  greatest  and  the  prices  highest. 


Farmer  Killed  for  Witchcraft 

STRANGE  tale  worthy  of  the  Dafk  Ages 
comes  from  a  rural  section  of  Pennsylvania. 

According  to  the  newspaper  story.  Nelson  D. 
Rehmeyer  was  accused  of  casting  a  spell  over 
the  family  of  Milton  J.  Hess.  In  order  to  break 
this  spell,  a  man  and  two  boys  visited  the  home  of 
Rehme3’er,  who  lived  alone  on  a  lonely  farm,  and 
tried  to  get  a  lock  of  his  hair  which  they  intend¬ 
ed  to  bury  eight  feet  under  the  ground.  A  fight 
ensued  and  Rehmeyer  was  killed.  The  two 
3’oung  men  signed  a  confession  and  they,  to¬ 
gether  with  John  Blymire,  a  witch  doctor,  are 
in  jail  charged  with  murder. 

Such  a  tale  seems  almost  incredible  in  this  day 
and  age,  3'et  stop  and  think  how  many  old  super¬ 
stitions  nearly  every  individual  still  believes,  all 
of  which  are  just  as  foolish  as  the  belief  in 
witches.  For  example,  do  3mu  ever  hesitate  to 
sit  down  at  a  table  with  thirteen?  Do  3'ou  ever 
go  out  of  3’our  way  in  order  to  avoid  going  un¬ 
der  a  ladder  ?  Do  3'ou  ever  knock  on  wood  when 
3’ou  boast?  Or  ma3Te  3’ou  believe  in  planting 
crops  “in  the  moon.”  If  you  are  innocent  of  all 
of  these  foolish  beliefs,  we  will  guarantee  that 
there  are  others  in  which  you  do  believe. 

As  history  measures  time,  it  is  not  so  man3" 
years  since  the  staid,  conservative  and  good  Puri¬ 
tan  citizens  of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  went  com- 
pletel3i  crazy  in  1692  over  witchcraft  and  before 
they  came  to  their  senses  they  had  tortured  and 
hanged  nineteen  victims,  mostl3^  poor  old  women. 

The  veneer  of  civilization  is  still  pretty  thin. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

OW  many  times  have  you  been  talking  with 
a  friend  and  have  had  some  misunderstand¬ 
ing  or  quarrel  with  him  or  her  simply  be¬ 
cause  he  or  she  misunderstood  what  you  said. 
IMaking  the  English  language  say  what  we  want 
to  say  is  one  of  the  irritations  of  an  editor. 
Sometimes  just  a  misplaced  word,  or  even  a 
comma,  will  alter  the  whole  meaning. 

Did  3’ou  ever  hear  the  story  of  the  teacher 
who  was  showing  her  pupils  off  before  the  visit¬ 
ing  director.  Poor  little  Harry  forgot  to  put 
in  a  comma  in  the  sentence  he  was  writing  on 
the  board,  and  the  teacher  gave  him  a  very  se¬ 
vere  scolding  before  the  director.  The  director 
felt  sorry  for  the  boy  and  said,  “Never  mind, 
Plarry,  commas  do  not  amount  to  an34hing  any¬ 
way.” 

“Oh,  don’t  they,”  said  the  teacher.  “Harry, 
write  this  sentence  on  the  board : 

“The  school  director  sa3^s  the  teacher  is  a 
fool.” 

Turning  to  the  director,  she  said:  “Now  that 
sentence  probably  expresses  3-our  sentiments  .  .  . 
Now,  Harry,  put  a  comma  after  director  and 
one  after  teacher,  and.3’ou.have  my  sentiments!  ’ 
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A  Legal  Way  to  Water  Your  Milk 

Experienced  Users  Tell  Why  They  Use  Drinking  Cups 


Editor^s  Note: — On  this  page  are  the  results  of 
one  of  the  many  investigations,  which  American 
Agriculturist  is  continually  making  for  its  readers. 
For  a  long  time  we  have  been  convinced  that  drink¬ 
ing  cups  or  bowls  were  an  absolute  necessity  in  mod¬ 
ern  dairying  and  that  they  very  soon  paid  for 
themselves  many  times  over  in  increasing  returns 
from  cotvs. 

But  instead  of  expressing  our  own  opinion,  we  set 
out  to  learn  what  the  actual  experience  was  of  men 
who  had  installed  and  used  these  drinking  cups.  In 
order  to  get  a  list  of  dairymen,  we  wrote  to  two 
large  maufacturers  of  barn  equipment  and  asked 
them  to  send  us  large  lists  of  dairymen  who  had 
purchased  and  were  using  drinking  cups  or  bowls 
in  their  dairy  barns.  We  then  wrote  to  many  of 
these  dairymen  and  asked  them  to  give  us  their 
frank  experience  and  opinion  as  to  the  value 
of  drinking  cups. 

We  had  a  large  number  of  letters  and  it 
is  a  remarkable  fact  that  there  was  not  a 
single  man  but  who  was  more  than  satis¬ 
fied  with  his  experience  and  would  refuse 
to  try  to  dairy  it  without  this  necessary 
equipment.  Space  xvill  not  permit  us  to 
publish  all  of  the  letters,  but  we  are  giving 
a  number  on  this  page.  They  speak  for 
themselves. 

*  *  * 

Necessary  in  Modern  Dairying 

WE  installed  drinking  cups  nearly  lo 
years  ago.  These  cups  of  the 
gravity  type  are  all  still  in  use  and 
in  practically  as  good  condition  as  when 
installed.  1  believe,  however,  that  the 
modern  pressure  type  cup  is  more  sani¬ 
tary  and  insures  the  animal  a  cleaner  and 
fresher  supply  of  water. 

We  believe  there  is  no  doubt  that  we 
get  more  milk  per  cow  than  when  the 
lows  went  to  an  outdoor  tank  or  spring 
lor  water.  It  is  our  observation  that  an 
animal  will  practically  always  drink  after 
each  feed  is  consumed,  no  matter 
whether  it  is  hay,  grain  or  silage,  though 
probably  more  noticeable  after  a  feeding 
of  hay. 

In  the  past  when  the  cows  went  to  an 
outdoor  tank  filled  with  ice  water  and 
especially  on  very  cold  or  stormy  days 
many  animals  would  drink  only  once  a 
day,  sometimes  hard  to  get  them  to  drink 
at  all,  then  stand  in  the  barn  and  shiver. 

Who  will  doubt  that  such  conditions 
curtail  both  milk  production  and  butter 
fat  content  in  comparison  with  cows 
contentedly  drinking  water,  never  down 
to  the  freezing  point,  whenever  even 
slightly  thirsty  and  without  exposure  to 
cold  and  storm? 

The  old  method  of  outdoor  watering 
may  have  been  good  enough  years  ago  when  our 
cows  were  dried  off  about  the  first  of  December 
and  began  milking  again  March  or  April.  Then 
the  cows  spent  much  of  the  winter  day  feeding 
around  an  old  straw  stack  or  on  a  horse  manure 
heap  and  most  of  the  light  and  ventilation  in 
the  cow  stable  was  by  way  of  the  cracks  in  the 
stable  walls.  Ourdoor  watering  is  the  last  re¬ 
minder  of  those  conditions,  under  which  no  mod¬ 
ern  dairy  can  afford  to  operate. 

Perhaps  the  one  thing  we  need  to  guard  against 
in  using  drinking  cups  is  giving  the  cows  too  lit¬ 
tle  outdoor  exercise.  On  very  cold  or  stormy 
days,  or  when  the  barn  yard  is  terribly  muddy 
it  seems  best  not  to  turn  the  cows  out  and  it  is 
very  easy  to  get  into  the  habit  of  leaving  them 
in  on  too  small  pretense.  If  it  came  to  a  choice, 
however,  of  driving  the  cows  out  to  drink  in  or¬ 
der  to  secure  exercise,  against  drinking  cups  in 
the  stable  with  no  exercise  at  all,  I  would  still 
choose  the  cups  and  believe  that  milk  production, 
feed  cost  and  general  health  of  the  dairy  would 
justify  my  choice. 

We  believe  that  drinking  cups  in  our  dairy 
have  paid  for  themselves  times  over  and  would 


certainly  install  them  again  if  for  any  reason  it 
became  necessary. — I.B.M. 

2):  *  * 

Help  to  Prevent  TB 

ROM  the  viewpoint  of  owning  an  up-to-the 
minute  dairy  farm  producing  Guernsey  grade 
A  milk  mostly  for  babies  (25  cents  and  30 
cents  a  quart)  I  can  truthfully  say  that  drinking 
cups  are  necessary  to  have  in  order  to  make  it 
pay  and  from  the  cleanliness  point  of  view.  I 
have  just  built  a  new  barn  with  King  ventilation 
and  have  found  after  using  the  water  cups  for 
four  years  that  they  are  without  a  fault  of  any 
kind,  therefore  we  are  using  the  same  old  ones 


with  a  few  new  ones  required  to  fix  extra  stalls. 

I  personally  cannot  see  how  anyone  can  figure 
a  profit  without  them  for  in  m}^  experience  a 
cow  will  give  more  milk  and  enjoy  her  grain 
more  if  she  can  drink  when  she  likes.  No  cow 
can  possibly  hold  all  she  requires  at  a  single 
drinking  at  a  brook  or  tub  and  especially  in  the 
vidnter  a  cow  just  won’t  drink  any  more  than 
she  really  needs  to  quench  her  thirst  at  that  one 
particular  time. 

I  have  had  cows  go  without  water  all  day  un¬ 
less  led  out  several  times.  This  was  before  I 
installed  cups  and  I  personally  having  TB  tested 
cows  for  the  past  7  years  see  the  cups  as  a  help 
in  not  spreading  TB. — Mrs.  M.W.L. 

*  * 

Best  Equipment  on  the  Farm 

N  all  of  my  experience  I  have  never  found  any 
barn  equipment  as  satisfactory  as  drinking 
cups.  The  cups  have  been  installed  for  more 
than  two  years  and  have  not  had  to  be  repaired 
save  two  that  froze  in  an  exceptionally  bad  cold 
spell.  We  removed  the  valves  of  the  frozen 
cups,  welded  the  castings  and  they  were  as  good 


as  new.  Ordinarily  they  will  not  freeze  in  a 
warm  barn  but  our  barn  is  old  and  more  or  less 
exposed  to  the  weather. 

Milk  is  about  87  per  cent  water  and  the  cow 
must  have  an  abundance  of  water.  Usually  the 
cow  wants  water  only  when  she  is  in  the  mood 
for  it  and  will  not  drink  so  much  if  she  cannot 
get  it  at  the  right  time.  The  water  in  the  cups 
is  cool  but  not  nearly  so  cold  as  the  water  found 
in  icy  outdoor  tanks.  This  eliminates  any  chill¬ 
ing  of  the  animal  due  to  freezing  water.  Cows 
when  turned  out  to  drink  in  cold  weather  will 
drink  and  then  stand  dejectedly  at  the  door  until 
let  in.  Surely  this  could  not  be  called  exercise 
strenuous  enough  to  stimulate  the  chilled  blood. 
Mowever,  we  make  it  a  practice  to  turn 
the  animals  out  on  warm  days  for  ex¬ 
ercise  so  as  to  keep  them  fit  and  more 
disease-resistant. 

Our  pressure  tank  is  in  the  cellar  and 
when  you  notice  how  many  times  the 
valves  echo  along  the  water  line  due  to 
the  cows  drinking  or  if  you  are  in  the 
barn  working  for  a  protracted  spell  you 
will  notice  how  frequently  the  cows  turn 
to  their  cups  while  eating  you  will  realize 
how  much  more  water  they  are  consum¬ 
ing  than  if  forced  to  drink  from  icy 
tanks. 

When  }-ou  compare  the  physical  ap¬ 
pearance  of  cows  that  have  water  avail¬ 
able  at  all  times  and  calves  too,  the  in¬ 
crease  in  milk,  the  reduction  in  labor  (no 
more  spending  valuable  time  in  carrying 
or  pumping  water)  and  the  lack  of  worry 
becaus’e  “Sal”  wouldn’t  drink  tonight  un¬ 
der  the  old  method,  you  would  not  do 
without  them  after  once  using  them. — 
G.A.B. 

sJJ  >ic 

Paid  for  Themselves  in 
One  Winter 

HAVE  used  cups  only  one  3’'ear,  but 
would  not  have  them  taken  out  for 
anything,  as  long  as  I  have  cows.  The}'- 
never  have  caused  anj^  trouble,  and  I  can 
not  see  anything  about  them  but  what 
should  last  a  number  of  years. 

I  never  had  my  cows  give  as  much 
milk  and  do  as  well  as  they  have  this  last 
year.  The  cows  do  drink  more  water 
than  they  did  when  they  had  to  go  out¬ 
doors  to  get  it.  They  drink  but  a  little 
at  a  time,  but  drink  often. 

When  they  have  to  go  outdoors  to  get 
water,  if  it  is  cold  or  stormy,  they  do  not 
drink  good,  and  when  they  do  drink  they 
drink  so  much  that  it  chills  them  and  that 
does  not  do  them  any  good,  and  the  flow  of  milk 
will  drop  off. 

I  never  had  my  cows  keep  so  even  a  flow  of 
milk  as  they  have  this  }^ear.  I  always  turn  them 
out  of  doors  every  morning  unless  it  is  very 
stormy ;  they  do  not  seem  to  mind  the  cold  at  all 
if  they  do  not  have  to  drink  outside.  I  never  saw 
a  cow  drinking  outside  the  barn  last  winter,  and 
I  have  plenty  of  water  in  the  yard. 

The  cost  of  the  cups  is  very  little  compared 
with  the  increase  of  production,  and  labor  is 
saved  in  turning  the  cows  out  so  much  to  get 
water. 

When  I  bought  my  drinking  cups  the  agent 
told  me  they  would  pay  for  themselves  in  one 
winter,  and  I  surely"  think  they  did  that  and  more 
too. — L.E.C. 

sjj  ^  ^ 

After  Eight  Years’  Experience 

1HAVE  used  drinking  cups  for  about  8  years 
and  I  like  them  very  much.  The  cows  drink 
more  water  and  have  it  when  they  want  it.  The 
water  is  not  so  cold  as  water  outside.  As  for 
^Continued  on  Page  10) 
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CtYS  a  big  profit 
on 

WHEAT — 


Like  to  add  from  5  to  15  bushels  per  acre  to  your 
>  wheat  crop?  You  can.  Simply  decide  now  to 
feed  your  crop  liberally  with  Chilean  Nitrate  ( 150  lbs. 
or  so  per  acre).  You’ll  get  an  increase  that  pays  for 
the  fertilizer  and  shows  a  nice  profit  besides. 

Chilean  Nitrate  is  the  original  natural  nitrogen 
fertilizer — not  synthetic.  It  gives  your  crops  available 
nitrogen  during  early  growth  when  they  need  it  most. 
Increases  yield.  Better  quality,  too.  Shows  a  fine 
profit  on  small  grains,  corn,  fruit  and  all  vegetables. 
Experiment  stations  and  county  agents  endorse  it. 

Now  is  the  time  to  figure  out  your  fertilizer  needs 
and  make  sure  of  your  supply  of  Chilean  Nitrate. 

Fertilizer  Book  FREE 

Our  new  44 -page  book  “How  to  Use  Chilean  Nitrate  of 
Soda”  tells  how  to  fertilize  wheat  and  all  your  other  crops. 
It  is  free.  Ask  for  Book  No.  1  or  tear  out  this  ad  and  send 
it  with  your  name  and  address  written  on  the  margin. 


Chilean 


EDUCATIONXI!,:  BUREAU 


57  William  Street 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


In  writing  please  refer  to  Ad  No.B-18 


TRAP 
TAGS 
with 
wir^ 

Copper  or  aluminum.  Tour  name  and  address  stamped 
in  each  tag.  Prices:  20  tags,  50c;  45  tags.  $1.00; 
100  tags,  $2.00,  postpaid.  Order  NOW— don’t  wait. 
BIVINS,  Printer,  Box  501  Summit,  New  York 


SKUNKS.,:;?!  WANTED 

In  business  thirty-two  years.  Write 
for  price  list.  Charles  A.  Kaune,  278 
Bridge  Street,  Montgomery,  N,  Y. 

When  writing  Advertisers 

Mention  American  Agriculturist 


Make  Your  Swamp  Land  ' 
Profitable 

Every  acre  of  swamp  land  on  your  farm  is  costing 
you  money.  You  can  make  it  profitable  by  draining 
it  with  Hercomite.  Many  of  the  most  valuable  crops 
in  this  country  today  are  growing  on  drained  swamp 
land.  Farmers  have  paid  for  the  cost  of  draining,  both 
labor  and  explosives,  and  made  a  profit  above  this  on. 
the  first  year’s  crops.  You  may  be  able  to  do  the  same 
thing. 

Write  for  ''Hercules  Dynamite  on  the  Farm.”  This 
valuable  free  book  tells  you  how  to  drain  swamp  land 
with  explosives. 

HERf:VLES  POWDERJCOMPANY 

ONCX)RPORATED) 

918  Market  Street,  Wilmington,  Delaware 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  "Hercules  Dynamite  on  the  Farm.” 


i^ame  and  Addresc 


-^A.Als  Western  New  York 

Farm  and  Home  Talk  ^ 
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The  Problem  of  the  Old  Apple  Orchard 


M,  C.  Barritt 


TO  men  who  have 
made  money 
growing  apples  on  old  trees  in  past 
years  and  who  now  find  the  old  trees 
not  so  productive,  more  expensive  to 
care  for  and  the  quality  of  their  pro¬ 
duct  poor,  the  old 
apple  orchard  is  a 
problem.  This  in¬ 
cludes  most  of  us  in 
Mew  York  state,  too. 
Some  of  us  have 
made  extensive 
plantings  of  young 
trees  and  this  re¬ 
placement  has  mini¬ 
mized  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  old  or¬ 
chard.  With  others 
of  us  the  old  orchard 
is  still  the  big  factor 
in  our  fruit  growing. 
What  shall  we  do 
with  it?  A  few  of  us  have  not  yet 
grasped  the  significance  of  old  high 
trees  in  the  now  highly  competitive 
game  of  fruit  growing.  We  do  not 
realize  that  one  of  the  primary  causes 
of  our  present  troubles  is  the  effort  of 
old  age  to  compete  with  youth — in 
trees.  Can  it  be  done?  Ought  we  to 
expect  it? 

Let  us  in  these  brief  notes  apply 
some  common  sense  to  the  problem  and 
see  if  we  can  evolve  a  policy  and  a 
practice  to  meet  the  situation.  In  my 
own  case  it  is  a  very  practical  problem. 
Old  trees  are  still  nearly  one-fifth  of 
my  apple  plantings. 

Three  Groups  According  to  Age 

It  will  help  us  to  see  the  problem 
more  clearly  to  divide  all  orchards  into 
three  groups.  (1)  All  young  trees 
from  new  plantings  up  to  full  bearing 
and  the  prime  of  life,  (2)  middle  aged 
trees — say  from  25  to  40  years — which 
are  still  in  good  vigor,  and  (3)  old 
trees  including  most  of  those  beyond 
40  years  of  age.  Now  out  of  all  these 
groups  let  us  assume  that  we  have 
eliminated  by  grafting  over  or  cutting 
out  and  replacement,  all  the  worthless 
and  some  of  the  poorer  varieties.  In 
subsequent  notes  I  hope  to  talk  with 
you  about  good  and  poor  varieties. 

Assuming  that  these  younger  plant¬ 
ings  are  of  good  varieties — an  assump¬ 
tion  unfortunately  not  always  correct — 
they  are  the  only  ones  with  which  we 
can  compete  with  Virginia  and  the 
Northwest.  Only  these  younger  trees 
will  on  an  average  produce  good  enough 
fruit,  cheaply  enough  to  keep  us  in  the 
running  with  these  great  competitive 
sections.  On  them  we  must  put  our 
best  thought  and  efforts.  And  I 
would  add  to  them  more  plantings  of 
the  best  varieties  looking  toward  the 
future  when  our  first  class  trees  will  be 
passing  into  the  second  class  and  when 
our  competitors’  trees  will  also  be  get¬ 
ting  old  and  inefficient,  I  expect  to  plant 
this  next  spring  at  least  as  much  acre¬ 
age  as  I  am  systematically  taking  out 
of  old  trees. 

The  second  group  of  apple  trees — the 
middle  aged  ones — may  be  kept  in  the 
running  for  a  while  yet,  but  they  will 
need  some  special  care  and  treatment. 


By  M.  G.  BURRITT 


Some  of  them  have 
already  had  it  and 
are  very  productive.  I  occasionally 
hear  men  say  that  such  orchards  jdeld 
them  more  and  better  fruit  than  their 
younger  trees.  But  most  of  this  growth 
of  orchards  were  planted  too  close  to¬ 
gether  and  will  need  thinning  out.  Most 
of  them  are  too  high  and  will  need  to 
be  lowered  if  they  are  to  be  sprayed 
efficiently  and  picked  economically.  And 
the  early  pruning  process  of  thinning 
from  the  inside  outward  must  he  re¬ 
versed  and  these  trees  thinned  from  the 
outside  inward. 

In  the  winter  of  1927  I  gave  an  acre 
of  old  Twenty  Ounce  such  a  pruning 
and  severe  cutting  back.  The  acre 
yielded  50  barrels  in  1927  and  92  bar¬ 
rels  in  1928,  and  the  size  and  quality 
was  much  improved.  This  winter  I 
shall  repeat  the  treatment.  In  1928  af¬ 
ter  removing  diagonal  rows  and  other 
crowding  trees,  I  lowered  the  tops  of  a 
block  of  old  Baldwin  trees  from  five  to 
ten  feet  and  thinned  the  trees  vigor¬ 
ously.  It  was  an  off  year  for  Baldwins 
but  I  am  satisfied  that  the  yield  would 
have  been  reduced  by  this  severe  treat¬ 
ment  anyway.  Now,  however,  there  is 
a  fine  growth  of  new  wood  all  through 
the  trees,  which  promises  a  real  tree 
renewal. 

Cut  Old  Trees  Gradually 

The  third  group  of  trees  is  marked 
for  early  elimination.  I  have  about 
two  acres  of  these  and  we  have  adopt¬ 
ed  a  policy  of  cutting  which  keeps  the 
fire  place  and  the  cook  stove  well  sup¬ 
plied  and  which  in  about  five  years 
more  will  clear  all  these  old  veterans 
from  the  orchard  at  the  rate  of  ten  or 
twelve  per  year.  Some  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors  stirred  to  criticism  by  my  ad¬ 
vocacy  of  the  elimination  of  old  or¬ 
chards  think  I  should  cut  out  all  these 
old  trees  at  once.  But  applying  com¬ 
mon  sense  to  the  problem  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  immediate  removal  of  them 
all  would  be  much  more  expensive  and 
wasteful  of  wood.  By  taking  five  years 
to  remove  them  we  hire  no  extra  labor 
but  work  them  up  ourselves  for  the 
winter’s  supply  and  utilize  all  the  wood. 
We  do  not  prune  or  spray  these  old 
trees  and  the  drop  cider  and  dry  apples 
more  than  pays  the  overhead.  For 
example  48  old  Baldwin  trees  on  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  an  acre  yielded  nearly 
200  bushels  of  “drops”  which  sold  about 
$90.00.  The  important  thing  is  not 
necessarily  the  immediate  removal  of 
all  old  trees,  but  a  well  followed  policy 
and  practice  of  systematic  cutting  and 
utilization  which  will  eliminate  such 
old  orchards  in  five  or  not  more  than 
10  years. 

I  believe  that  this  common  sense 
policy  of  the  best  care  of  young  or¬ 
chards  adding  plantings  of  good  varie¬ 
ties  from  time  to  time,  the  renovation 
of  good  middle  aged  trees  and  the  sys¬ 
tematic  elimination  over  a  period  of  a 
few  years,  of  our  old  uneconomic  or¬ 
chards,  is  one  which  ought  to  be  gen¬ 
erally  adopted  and  which  will  greatly 
improve  the  industry  in  western  New 
York. — Hilton,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  9,  1928. 


Husband — Well,  I  told  you  to  keep  the  piano  on  that  weak  spot  in  the  floor. 
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Does  It  Pay  to  F eed  Potatoes  ? 

Some  Points  On  When  and  How  to  Use  Phem 


Due,  no  doubt,  to  the  bumper  crop  of 
potatoes  and  the  Consequent  low 
price,  we  have  received  many  requests 
for  information  as  to  their  feeding 
value. 

Potatoes  are,  of  course,  a  succulent 
feed,  high  in  water  content  and  as 
such  can  be  compared  to  other  root 
crops  or  to  silage.  Ordinarily  their 
value  for  stock  feed  is  far  below  their 
market  value  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
every  bushel  that  is  fed  this  year  re¬ 
moves  so  much  burden  from  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  from  the  standpoint  of  re¬ 
turns  will  certainly  yield  more  than 
cleaning  them  out  of  the  storage  cel¬ 
lar  in  the  spring,  in  case  there  should 
be  no  profitable  market  for  them. 

The  Composition  of  Potatoes 

Potatoes  contain  an  average  of  78.8 
per  cent  water,  2.2  per  cent  crude  pro¬ 
tein  and  17.1  per  cent  of  total  digestible 
nutrients.  Corn  silage  in  comparison, 
contains  73.7  per  cent  water,  2.1  per 
cent  protein  and  17.7  per  cent  total  di¬ 
gestible  nutrients.  Silage,  however, 
has  6.3  per  cent  of  fiber  as  compared 
to  .4  per  cent  for  potatoes. 

Henry  and  Morrison’s  “Feeds  and 
Feeding”  has  the  following  comment 
on  feeding  potatoes: 

“In  Europe  heavy-yielding  varieties  of 
large-sized  potatoes  are  extensively 
grown  for  stock,  but  in  this  country  po¬ 
tatoes  are  only  fed  when  low  in  price  or 
too  small  for  market.  Knowing  their 
feeding  value,  the  farmer  is  in  position 
to  utilize  the  crop  wisely,  for  feeding  his 
live  stock,  rather  than  to  force  it  on  a 
profitless  market.  Potatoes  are  chiefly 
employed  for  swine  feeding  but  may  be 
fed  in  limited  amounts  to  cattle,  sheep 
and  horses  in  partial  substitution  for 
grain.  For  pigs  the  tubers  should  be 
boiled  or  steamed,  and  mixed  with  meal. 
The  heavy  feeding  of  raw  potatoes  is  not 
advisable,  as  it  induces  scouring,  but  they 
may  be  fed  in  limited  amounts  sliced  and 
mixed  with  dry  feed.  The  bitter-tasting 
water  in  which  potatoes  are  cooked 
should  be  thrown  away,  especially  if  the 
tubers  are  not  sound.  Potatoes  may  fur¬ 
nish  half  the  dry  matter  in  the  ration  for 
fattening  cattle  and  sheep  and  one-fsurth 
for  horses.  Milch  cows  should  not  be  fed 
more  than  30  to  35  pounds  as  larger 
amounts  Injure  the  quality  of  the  butter. 
Unripe  potatoes  and  especially  the  sprouts 
of  stored  potatoes  contain  considerable 
solanin,  a  poisonous  compound;  hence  in 
feeding  potatoes  any  sprouts  should  be 
removed.” 

Should  Not  Feed  Too  Heavily 

Concerning  potatoes  as  a  feed  for 
cows  the  same  book  says: 

“A  heavy  allowance  of  potatoes  pro¬ 
duces  milk  and  butter  of  poor  flavor. 
Cows  of  average  weight  should  not  be 
fed  more  than  33  pounds  per  head  daily 
of  cooked  potatoes  and  somewhat  less  of 
the  raw  tubers.  When  feeding  a  heavy 
allowance  of  potatoes  Hills  of  thfe  Ver¬ 
mont  Station  found  that  the  dry  matter 
in  corn  silage  was  superior  to  that  in  I’aw 
potatoes.  The  cows  ate  the  potatoes  read¬ 
ily,  but  at  15  cents  a  bushel  they  were 
more  costly  than  corn  silage.  Butter 
from  the  potato-fed  cows  was  salvy.” 

It  should  be  remembered  that  prices 
when  this  was  written  were  on  a  low¬ 
er  level  than  they  are  now.  One  man’s 
guess  is  as  good  as  another’s  but  prob¬ 
ably  under  present  prices  the  figure 
should  be  30  cents  a  bushel  rather 
than  15  cents. 

Four  and  a  Half  Bushels  Worth 
One  of  Corn 

“Productive  Swine  Husbandry,”  by 
G.  E.  Day  discusses  potatoes  for  hogs 
as  follows: 

“At  the  Wisconsin  Expeidment  station, 
141  pounds  of  potatoes,  cooked  and  fed 
to  swine,  proved  equal  to  100  pounds  of 
corn  meal.  In  ‘Feeds  and  Feeding’  Henry 
summarizes  Danish  experiments  where 
400  pounds  of  potatoes  proved  equal  to 
100  pounds  of  mixed  meal.  In  connection 
with  these  investigations.  Professor 
Henry  says:  “In  general,  we  may  say 
that  a  bushel  of  corn  is  worth  four  and 
one-half  bushels  of  potatoes  for  fatten¬ 
ing  purposes  when  cooked  and  fed  with 


corn  meal.  Potatoes  may  have  a  higher 
value  than  the  rating  here  given,  in  fur¬ 
nishing  variety  in  ration  to  growing 
animals.” 

“Potatoes  must  be  cooked  for  swine  and 
this  item  of  expense  cancels  some  of  the 
advantage  which  they  possess  over  roots 
as  a  feed  for  swine.” 

As  a  Feed  for  Poultry 

Professor  L.  M.  Hurd  of  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture  in 
discussing  potatoes  for  hens,  says  in 
his  book,  “Practical  Poultry  Farming”: 

“Potatoes  are  very  starchy  and  not  a 
good  green  food.  They  are  utilized  to 
the  best  advantage,  in  a  limited  way, 
cooked  and  fed  in  a  wet  mash.” 

In  Cornell  Bulletin  157  Professor  G. 
S.  Heuser  says: 

“Potatoes  do  not  furnish  a  source  of 
green  food.  They  should  never  be  given 
raw.  They  may  be  fed  when  boiled  and 
mixed  with  mash,  but  they  furnish  chief¬ 
ly  carbohydrates  and  thus  function  the 
same  as  grain  and  ground  feed.” 

It  is  evident  from  the  opinions  giv¬ 
en  that  potatoes  have  a  very  definite 
feeding  value.  Whether  prices  are 
now  low  enough  to  make  feeding  prof¬ 
itable  is  a  question  for  every  man  to 
decide  for  himself.  We  give  the  avail¬ 
able  facts  to  help  in  coming  to  the 
right  decision. 


Controlling  Weevils  in  Grain 

OF  the  several  methods  for  controlling 
grain  weevils,  carbon  bisulphide  is  the 
simplest,  less  expensive  and  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  control  measure  which  the  grain 
growers  can  safely  put  into  use.  Cor- 
bon  bisulphide  is  a  colorless  liquid  which 
has  a  very  strong  and  disagreeable  odor 
and,  at  ordinary  temperature,  it  vaporizes 
readily  thereby  converting  itself  into  a 
gas  which  is  much  heavier  than  air.  The 
fumes  are  deadly  poisonous  to  all  forms 
of  insect  life,  but  they  are  not  consid¬ 
ered  harmful  to  people  unless  used  in  ex¬ 
cessive  quantities  in  a  closed  room  or 
building.  In  using  this  material,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  it  away  from 
fire,  as  it  is  highly  inflammable  and  will 
readily  ignite  when  exposed  to  an  open 
flame. 

Fumes  Must  Not  Escape 

In  treating  wheat  for  the  control  of 
the  weevil  it  is  recommended  that  five 
pounds  of  this  carbon  bisulphide  be  used 
for  every  thousand  cubic  feet  of  bin 
space,  or  for  every  one  hundred  bushels 
of  grain.  If  the  wheat  to  be  treated  is 
in  a  tight  bin  this  liquid  may  be  poured 
in  shallow  pans  which  are  set  at  intervals 
of  three  or  four  feet  over  the  surface 
of  the  grain.  On  a  warm  day  when  the 
temperature  is  around  70  degrees  F.,  this 
liquid  will  evaporate  very  quickly  and 
thoroughly  penetrate  to  the  bottom  of 
the  bin  and  kill  all  the  insects  with  which 
it  comes  in  contact.  If  the  bin  is  not 
tight  and  there  is  a  possibility  of  air  cur¬ 
rents  passing  through  it  is  advisable  to 
apply  the  carbon  bisulphide  by  means  of 
a  sprinkling  can  and  then  quickly  follow 
this  operation  by  covering  the  wheat  with 
blankets  or  canvas.  This  will  prevent  the 
fumes  from  escaping  and  will  also  aid  in 
forcing  the  gas  down  into  the  wheat. 
Since  this  material  is  poisonous,  it  is 
well  to  start  the  treatment  in  the  far 
side  of  the  bin  and  then  work  rapidly 
toward  the  door  or  opening  in  order  to  not 
breathe  any  more  of  the  fumes  than  is 
necessary. 

Make  Germination  Test  Before 
Using 

After  being  treated  the  wheat  should 
be  allowed  to  remain  covered,  or  the  bin 
kept  tightly  sealed,  for  forty-eight  hours 
if  the  grain  is  to  be  used  for  feed  pur¬ 
poses,  and  only  thirty-six  hours  in  case 
it  is  to  be  used  for  seed.  The  grain  will 
not  be  injured  for  food  purposes  if  left 
covered  for  a  period  of  forty-eight  hours, 
neither  will  it  be  very  severely  damaged 
for  seeding  if  left  covered  for  only  thirty 
six  hours.  In  case  the  treated  grain  is 
to  be  sown,  however,  it  is  well  to  have 
a  germination  test  made  of  the  seed, 
and  then  increase  the  rate  of  seeding  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  percentage  of  germination. 

Following  this  treatment  the  covers 
should  be  removed,  or  the  bin  opened,  to 
allow  the  grain  to  become  thoroughly 
ventilated  by  a  free  circulation  of  fresh 
air.  In  order  to  prevent  a  possibly  re¬ 
infestation  of  weevils,  however,  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  keep  the  wheat  covered  after 
it  has  been  aired  for  a  few  days.  It  is 
also  a  good  practice  to  examine  the  grain 


from  time  to  time  throughout  the  period 
that  it  is  being  kept  in  storage,  as  it 
may  be  necessary  to  repeat  this  treatment 
in  the  event  these  insects  appear  again. 


Buckwheat  Straw  for 
Bedding 

Will  you  please  tell  me  if  buckwheat 
straw  is  good  to  use  as  bedding  for  stock. 
I  have  heard  that  it  is  not. — A.  H.  J., 
Nexo  York. 

Buckwheat  straw  is  not  as  good 
for  bedding  material  as  oats  straw 
or  wheat  straw.  Probably  shavings 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  common  bed¬ 
ding  materials  as  far  as  absorption  is 
concerned  but  they  of  course  do  not 
add  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil  as  quick¬ 
ly  as  straw.  Buckwheat  straw  breaks 
up  very  quickly,  becomes  rather  dusty 
and  does  not  absorb  liquid  to  the  extent 
that  oat  straw  and  wheat  straw  do. 
However,  it  is  much  better  than  no 
bedding  at  all  and  we  can  see  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  using  it. 


A  New  Method  of  Controll¬ 
ing  Quack  Grass 

I  recently  heard  something  regarding 
the  use  of  sodium  chlorate  for  controlling 
quack  grass.  Is  this  a  good  method  and 
can  you  give  us  any  information  about  it? 

WE  understand  there  has  been  quite 
a  bit  of  experimenting  down  at 
Purdue  University,  Indiana  along  this 
line.  We  have  no  information  as  to 
the  cost  of  this  treatment.  The  di¬ 
rections  for  its  use  are  to  dissolve  a 
pound  of  sodium  chlorate  in  one  gallon 
of  water  and  spray  the  grass  until  it  is 
soaked  thoroughly.  We  also  under¬ 
stand  that  this  material  has  been  used 
successfully  against  Canada  thistle  and 
wild  morning  glory.  We  will  be  glad 
to  learn  of  any  experience  our  read¬ 
ers  may  have  had  with  this  material. 


KEYSTONE  EVAPORATOR 

Famous  Everywhere 

because  one  man  can  operate  with¬ 
out  help  of  any  kind.  Our  new 
Keystone  Heater  increases  capacity 
40  per  cent. ;  uses  all  waste  heat. 
Write  for  catalog* 


Log  Saws,  Portable 
Rigs— Buzz 

Everything  you  need  for  working  in  timber. 
These  Power  Sawa  will  earn  you  hundreds 
of  dollars  every  year.  Save  money  and  labor. 

l/VTTTE  ENGINE  WORKS  > 

7809  Oakland  Ave.,  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 
7809  Empire  Building.  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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Have  a  Debate  in  Your 
Grange 

Send  2  cents  to  cover  postage 
for  an  outline  on  the  subject: 

Is  the  young  man  who  chooses 
farming  as  a  life  work  making  a 
mistake  ? 

American  Agriculturist 
461-4th  Ave.  New  York  City 


Orchardists  throughout  this  area 
have  used  Sunoco  Successfully 

jor  several  years 


for  the  control  of 

Aphis,  Red  Mite,  Scale  and  Apple  Red  Bug 

Control  effected  by  only  one  late  spraying 

In  all  this  section,  indicated  on  the  map  in  gray,  orchardists  have 
found  complete  satisfaction  with  SUNOCO  spray. 

And  no  wonder!  Read  these  important  points  about  SUNOCO: — 

1.  It  is  better  and  safer  than  lime  sulphur,  oil  emulsions  and 
most  petroleum  sprays.  2.  Ori®  spraying  at  the  open  bud  stage 
will  kill  more  Aphis,  Red  Mite,  Scale  and  Apple  Red  Bug  than 
any  other  spray  combination.  3.  SUNOCO  is  cheaper  than  lime 
sulphur  and  nicotine  combination,  and  covers  20%  more  tree  sur¬ 
face  and  covers  it  thoroughly.  Hence  the  economy  of  SUNOCO. 

4.  Easy  to  handle.  Once  mixed  it  stays  mixed — hard  water  or 
ice-cold  water  makes  no  difference.  The  emulsion  never  sepa¬ 
rates  or  deteriorates.  5.  Behind  SUNOCO  stands  this  company 
■with  its  Entomological  Department  headed  by  Prof.  J.  G.  San¬ 
ders,  the  eminent  Entomologist,  formerly  State  Entomologist  ^/ . 
of  Wisconsin  and  Pennsylvania  and  expert  in  United  States 
Department  of  Agi’iculture.  His  advice  is  free  to  SUNOCO 
users  and  orchardists  in  general. 

If  you  are  not  using  SUNOCO,  clip  the  coupon  and  mail 
today.  Costs  you  nothing,  no  obligation — but  will  save  you 
money  and  lead  to  a  full,  beautiful  crop.  Mail  it  now 
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American  Agriculturist,  December  22-29,  1^8 

Christmas  Bells,  Ring  On 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 
was  the  Christmas  before  sister  Rosie 
died.  Have  you  forgotten  our  steal¬ 
ing  out  the  back  door  early  on  that 
still  Yule-tide  morning,  while  the  rest 
of  the  family  slept,  and  going  to  the 
big  barn  to  look  so  quietly  into  all  the 
mangers?  We  had  to  stand  on  the 
bushel  basket, — inverted, — to  peer  in. 
Just  old  Dobbin  and  Jerry  whinnying 
softly  for  their  corn,  the  cattle  mov¬ 
ing  around  and  the  pigeons  cooing  up 
in  the  peak  of  the  barn,  was  all  we 
saw  or  heard,  but  I’ve  never  forgotten 
it,  though  it’s  sixty  years  ago. 

We  squeezed  out  the  big  barn  door 
and  stood  and  watched  the  faint  light 
in  the  east  and  the  great  stars  wheel¬ 
ing  overhead,  and  we  shivered  a  lit¬ 
tle  in  the  cold,  and  then  you  said,  big- 
sister  fashion,  “Never  mind,  Libbie,  if 
we  didn’t  find  Him, — it’s  Christmas 
Day  anyhow,’’  and  we  scampered  softly 
back  to  the  house,  and  nobody  ever 
knew. 

When  I  look  back,  Mary,  I  can’t  re¬ 
member  much  about  presents  in  those 
days.  Maybe  we  got  them, — yes,  I’m 
sure  that  the  little  red  wooden  rocker 
here  in  the  parlor  was  one  father  and 
mother  gave  Rosie  that  very  Christ¬ 
mas.  But  as  for  a  lot  of  gifts,  I 
know  we  didn’t  have  them, — we  had 
something  better  than  presents. 

For  was  there  ever  such  a  day,  so 
long  anticipated  and  so  long  remem¬ 
bered?  Grandfather  and  grandmoth¬ 
er  were  living  then,  in  the  south  wing 
of  the  house.  All  the  year  our  folks 
watched  out  for  their  bad  feelings  and 
poor  spells,  but  when  Christmas  drew 
near,  those  old  people  rose  in  their 
might,  fiung  away  their  aches  and 
pains  and  plunged  into  the  preparations 
with  glee. 

I  can  remember  Grandmother  stand¬ 
ing  at  one  side  of  the  kitchen  table 
with  a  knife  in  her  hand,  and  Grand¬ 
father  similarly  armed  on  the  other, 
running  races  in  dressing  chickens  for 
the  feast.  Then,  too,  Grandmother 
took  charge  of  the  pies.  Can’t  you 
see  her  in  her  dark  blue  calico  with  a 
little  gray  shawl  over  her  shoulders, 
emerging  from  the  back  pantry  with  a 
pail  of  mincemeat  in  her  hand?  Later 
she  would  stand  tasting  the  contents 
with  her  head  on  one  side,  saying  to 
mother  with  a  critical  air,  “Well,  Lucy, 
it  surely  lacks  something,  and  though  I 
made  it  myself,  I  for  one,  can’t  tell 
what  ’tis,”  and  grandfather  would  say, 
“Like  as  not,  it’s  judgment  it  needs. 
You  probably  forgot  to  use  any,”  and 
then  grandmother  would  snap  her  eyes 
at  him. 

Aunt  Jo  Craig  visited  here  last  sum¬ 
mer  and  she  told  me  that  Grandmoth¬ 
er  had  a  quick  tongue  and  a  fiery  tem¬ 
per  when  she  was  young.  Grandfath¬ 
er  was  quite  well  versed  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  and  a  man,  Elder  Little,  who 
“exhorted”  here  at  that  time  used  to 
pass  many — to  Grandmother’s  mind — 
rather  unprofitable  hours  “wresting 
the  Scriptures”  here  in  this  very  kitch¬ 
en.  Elder  Little  was  not  a  very  bril¬ 
liant  man,  rather  uncouth,  in  fact,  and 
he  resented  Grandmother’s  attitude. 
One  day  as  she  stood  washing  dishes 
by  the  window,  Elder  Little  misquoted 
a  verse  from  the  Bible,  and  Grand¬ 
mother  corrected  him. 

“Young  woman,”  said  he,  “you  have 
brass  enough  in  your  face  to  make  a 
brass  kettle.” 

“Sir,”  said  Grandmother,  “you  have 
sap  enough  in  your  head  to  fill  it.” 

Do  you  remember  how  in  our  young 
days  she  endeavored  to  instill  manners 
into  us? 

But  to  go  back  to  those  Christmas 
dinners, — sort  of  different  from  Mol¬ 
ly’s  where  the  table  is  laid  with  twelve 
covers, — when  we  used  to  set  three 
tables  at  a  time,  so  that  all  the  rel¬ 
atives  from  Dan  to  Beersheba  could 
eat  and  be  filled.  No  food  served  in 
courses,  but  everything  set  on  the  table 
at  once,  and  no  children  hanging  on  the 
outskirts  either.  Everyone  partook  to¬ 
gether  of  chicken,  or  else  turkey  from 
mother’s  flock,  dressing  and  gravy, 
vegetables  from  the  old  “sidehill”  gar¬ 
den,  apples  from  the  orchard,  jellies 
and  pickles  put  down  the  fall  before, 
cakes  and  pies, — and  then  when  all  had 
reached  their  quota,  a  vast  platter  of 
Grandmother’s  delicious  popcorn  balls 


tempted  every  single  one  of  us  to  go 
over  the  top. 

How  in  the  world  did  we  manage  to 
scare  up  so  many  relatives? 

I  remember  distinctly  one  year  when 
thirty-five  people  sat  down  to  eat  at 
once.  Aunt  Sophia  and  Aunt  Kate 
Busby  used  to  drive  over  from  Busby’s 
Corners  in  the  pung  every  Christ¬ 
mas  bringing  with  them  two  immense 
butternut  cakes,  as  well  as  a  dozen 
each  of  plates,  cups,  saucers,  knives 
and  forks,  for  mother  “to  fall  back  on.” 

Can  you  ever  forget  Uncle  Henry  and 
Aunt  Lucinda  Tucker,  both  so  very  pre¬ 
cisely  pious  and  so  extra  plain-featur¬ 
ed?  They  frowned  on  us  as  “gay 


pleasure  seekers”  and  “given  to  world¬ 
liness,”  yet  they  never  missed  a  Christ¬ 
mas  dinner  to  my  knowledge.  Father 
used  to  heap  up  Aunt  Lucinda’s  plate 
with  a  great  mound  of  delectable  food, 
and  then  when  she  had  eaten  every 
bit  and  was  offered  a  second  helping, 
she  would  always  say,  “No,  no,  I  don’t 
pamper  the  flesh.  Give  it  to  someone 
else  who  is  less  mindful  of  the  things 
of  the  Spirit.” 

Once  when  she  was  watching  us 
play  games  in  the  parlor.  Aunt  Lucinda 
said  to  mother,  “Yes,  I  admit  I  played 
kissing  games  in  the  thoughtless  and 
Godless  youth,  but  Henry  was  the  only 
one  I  ever  kissed  with  a  relish.”  A 
relish!  Uncle  Henry! 

After  the  last  story  was  told,  the 
last  symptom  recited,  the  last  song 
sung,  then  came  Departure,  which  was 
mighty  interesting,  too.  Aunt  Sophia 
and  Aunt  Kate,  round  and  rosy  spin¬ 
sters,  always  left  first,  shooting  away 
in  a  blaze  of  glory  behind  a  hilarious 
colt,  who  whirled  the  pung  into  the 
road  on  one  runner,  kicked  up  his  heels 
and  set  out  for  home  in  a  fury. 

Then  followed  the  various  bob-loads 
of  uncles,  aunts  and  cousins,  and  every 
year  a  young  couple  in  a  rig  of  their 
own,  a  pair  of  sweethearts,  one  of 
which  was  marrying  into  the  clan 
shortly.  Mother  always  had  an  eye 
out  for  prospective  relatives  and  used 
to  say,  “I  notice  those  who  eat  with 
us,  marry  us.” 

Last  of  all  Uncle  Henry  and  Aunt 
Lucinda  Tucker,  swathed  in  warm 
shawls  and  coats,  and  walled  in  with 


soapstones,  drove  dolefully  away. 
They  both  “felt  the  cold  so”.  Father 
and  mother  always  tucked  them  into 
the  cutter  and  said,  “Now  you  be  sure 
to  come  next  Christinas,”  to  which 
they  would  reply  in  a  gloomy  duet, 
“Why,  we  hope  to, ~ -but  little  do  we 
know,  little  do  we  know.” 

The  night  of  Christmas  Day  we  all 
used  to  sit  down  and  .  discuss  the  rel¬ 
atives  and  the  happenings,  and  live 
things  all  over  again.  Talk  about 
haunted  houses! — this  house  tonight 
with  the  wild  wind  outside  and  the 
glowing  fire  within,  is  full  of  the  dear¬ 
est  memories  and  the  very  happiest 
ghosts.  Though  there  is  a  big  differ¬ 


ence  between  thirty-five  at  Christmas 
dinner  and  one  lone  woman  who  will 
eat  with  the  Allens  tomorrow,  yet  I 
know  a  house  is  never  really  empty  un¬ 
til  the  last  person  who  can  people  it 
with  memories  is  gone 

Speaking  of  the  Allens,  I  know  I 
never  told  you  of  something  that  was 
done  over  there  a  year  ago  tonight. 
It  was  just  before  the  youngest  Allen 
arrived,  for  little  Cliff  was  born  last 
February.  Mrs.  Allen  was  unable  to 
have  the  usual  Christmas  celebration, 
so  the  older  children  planned  a  quieter 
day  than  usual. 

But  little  David  and  Esther  had 
heard  whispers  at  school  that  Santa 
Claus  was  only  a  myth,  and  they  were 
sure  that  the  let-down  in  preparations 
was  due  to  there  being  no  truth  in  the 
reindeer  story.  Don  and  Robert,  six¬ 
teen  and  eighteen  then,  hated  to  have 
the  youngsters  outgrow  the  joy  of  the 
belief  in  the  Christmas  Saint.  So  , they 
set  out  to  change  the  situation,  un¬ 
known  to  the  rest  of  the  family. 

“Clean  out  the  little  coalshed,  Esther 
and  Dave,”  they  said,  “  and  we’ll  put 
the  tree  out  there  and  trim  it,  and  to¬ 
morrow  morning  you’ll  know  whether 
or  not  there’s  a  Santa  Claus.” 

So  the  shed  was  cleaned,  the  tree  set 
up  and  trimmed,  and  after  the  young¬ 
sters  retired  the  older  children  were 
busy. 

After  the  church  supper,  I  went  over 
to  see  Mrs.  Allen.  She  was  looking 
out  of  the  pantry  window  when  I  came 
in.  “Come  and  see,”  she  said  softly. 

Outdoors  a  strange  procession  was 


in  progress.  Don  and  Robert  mount¬ 
ed  high  on  stilts  were  leading  the  pet 
sheep  hitched  to  a  sled.  It  was  new 
work  to  the  sheep,  but  it  marched 
along  into  the  woodshed  up  to  the  door 
of  the  coalshed  and  then  out  again.  It 
left,  you  see,  only  the  tracks  of  Santa’s 
sled  and  the  hoofs  like  a  reindeer’s  in 
the  light  snow,  and  the  stilts  told  no 
tale  that  one  could  read.  In  the 
morning  the  tree  was  covered  with  the 
plain  little  gifts  so  dear  to  the  children 
in  that  house,  and  surely,  surely  San¬ 
ta  Claus  did  come! 

Grandmother  used  to  say,  “The  big¬ 
ger  the  family,  the  bigger  the  hearts 
of  ’em,” — I  guess  there  is  truth  in  it. 

Well,  to  change  the  subject,  Mar¬ 
garet  Beecher  isn’t  having  to  wait  on 
table  at  the  church  supper  tonight. 
She  is  Elmer  Beecher’s  wife.  I  wish 
you  knew  her, — she’s  so  clever  and 
kindhearted  and  yet  outspoken,  too, 
that  we  all  love  her.  She  was  married 
six  years  ago  and  I  think  sometimes 
she  gets  lonely  for  the  town  life  she 
was  used  to  as  a  girl. 

We  were  planning  our  supper  one 
Aid  meeting  and  all  of  a  sudden  Mar¬ 
garet  said,  “I'll  furnish  just  what  you 
want  for  this  Christmas  Eve  affair,  and 
I’ll  work,  too,  but  when  Church  Ban¬ 
quet  night  comes  in  January,  I’ll  be 
absent.  The  County  Farm  Bureau 
Committeemen  and  their  wives  have 
their  banquet  on  that  same  night. 
We’re  invited  and  Heaven  willing,  we’re 
going,  church  or  no  church.  I  want 
to  go  away  from  home  once  and  sit 
down  beside  my  husband,  so  that  folks 
will  look  at  me  and  say  ‘That’s  Mrs. 
Elmer  Beecher, — it  must  be,  because 
that’s  Elmer.  I  never  saw  her  before. 
I  want  they  should  see  me  before  I  get 
any  older.  I  want  to  sit  down  while 
someone  else  dips  up  the  gravy,  and 
where  if  the  eoffee  isn’t  strong  enough, 
no  one  can  blame  ?ne.  I  haven’t  heard 
the  words  ‘social  function’  in  five  years 
without  having  a  vision  of  two  big  ket¬ 
tles  of  mashed  potatoes  and  a  quart 
can  of  pickles,  sitting  out  here  in  the 
church  annex.  Though  why  they  call 
it  ‘annex’  is  more  than  I  can  under¬ 
stand.  It  surely  is  the  prefix  to  our 
church,— without  it  we’d  have  no  min¬ 
ister,  nor  new  hymnbooks,  nor  even  a 
broom.  It’s  time  I  got  a  new  outlook 
on  life,  anyway.  Maybe  the  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  banquet  will  hand  it  over  to  me.” 

Yet  when  Margaret  called  me  up  to¬ 
night  to  tell  me  the  supper  was  post¬ 
poned,  she  said,  “I’m  sorry,  too.  It’s 
lots  of  work,  but  then  we  always  have 
such  good  times.  It’s  kind  of  pleas¬ 
ant  to  know  folks  need  you,  after  all.” 

Mary,  I  think  that’s  the  very  best 
of  living  in  the  country.  You  are  al¬ 
ways  sure  folks  need  you.  In  the 
city,  among  strangers,  I  doubt  if  I 
could  ever  find  my  niche,  but  even  here 
though  I’m  getting  on  in  years,  I’m 
needed  in  a  dozen  places.  I’ve  lived 
here  all  my  life,  and  I’ve  become,  thank 
the  Lord,  a  stand-by.  Some  things 
I  can’t  do  any  more,  like  scrubbing  the 
church  windows  on  top  of  a  stepladder, 
but  I  can  season  the  meat  for  all  the 
“doings,”  put  quilts  together  and  sing 
old  fashioned  songs  to  delight  the 
young  Allens. 

And  though  I  suppose  I  should  be 
setting  my  thoughts  on  Heaven  at  my 
time  of  life,  I  find  when  I  try  to  do 
so,  that  they  wander  to  the  everyday 
things  of  this  world,  and  instead  of 
thinking  of  harps  and  angels,  I  am 
planning  the  coat  of  Will’s  that  I’m 
making  over  for  little  Dave,  and  spec¬ 
ulating  on  the  earliest  date  when  I  can 
reasonably  look  for  the  bluebirds  in 
the  Spring. 

If  Heaven  and  Eternity  are  one  and 
the  same,  it  seems  as  though  I’d  have 
ample  time  to  consider  the  Golden 
Shore  after  I  got  there. 

Mary,  honestly  it’s  after  one  o’clock. 
Who  but  an  irresponsible  old  woman 
would  write  all  night?  Don’t  you 
think  I  “need  a  guardeen”  ?  I’ve  just 
been  around  to  see  to  the  fires,  eat  a 
cookie  and  drink  a  glass  of  milk.  So 
I  opened  the  dining  room  door  and 
looked  out.  The  wind  is  still,  the  drifts 
lie  deep,  over  in  the  Allen’s  window  a 
candle  burns  low,  and  in  the  sky  the 
Christmas  Stars  are  shining. 

And  so,  good-night,  and  last  of  all, 
Merry  Christmas.  LIBBIE. 


A  MILE  of  Christmas  Trees,  planted  fifty  years  ago  along  the  drive¬ 
way  to  the  Woodbury  Ranch,  in  California,  now  present  a  spectacle 
that  attracts  large  crowds  of  sight-seers  during  the  holiday  season  when 
the  trees  are  illuminated  with  thousands  of  electric  lights. 

The  seeds  from  which  these  trees  sprang  were  gathered  on  the  slopes 
of  the  Himalaya  mountains,  and  were  sown  in  beds  under  glass  where 
they  remained  for  three  years  or  until  the  trees  were  two  feet  high. 
They  were  then  set  out  by  the  foreman  of  the  ranch. 

The  deodars  or  “trees  of  God”  as  they  are  called,  are  now  about  80  ft. 
tall  with  branches  spreading  from  30  to  40  ft.  near  the  ground.  Beau¬ 
tiful  at  any  time  the  trees  take  on  their  greatest  grandeur  between 
Christmas  eve  and  New  Year’s  night  when  they  glow  with  the  brilliance 
of  six  thousand  colored  electric  light  bulbs.  Christmas  carols  are  sung 
as  the  lights  are  turned  on. 
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The  Story  of  Nitrogen 

{Continued  from  Page  3) 
of  this  century,  far  removed.  This 
method  of  fixing  nitrogen  is  known  as 
the  arc  process.  It  requires  an  enor¬ 
mous  amount  of  electrical  energy,  how¬ 
ever,  and  this  is  expensive.  For  this 
reason  the  most  successful  plants,  from 
the  financial  standpoint,  have  been 
those  erected  in  Norway  where  abund¬ 
ant  water  power  furnishes  cheap  elec¬ 
tricity. 

The  amount  of  nitrogen  produced  by 
this  process  has  been  comparatively 
small,  and  at  the  present  time  Norway 
is  the  only  country  credited  with  pro¬ 
ducing  fixed  nitrogen  by  this  method. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  calcium  nitrate  as  a  ni¬ 
trogenous  plant  food.  It  is  readily 
available,  and  leaves  no  harmful  resi¬ 
due  in  the  soil;  indeed  for  the  humid 
soils  of  the  East,  where  there  is  usual¬ 
ly  a  tendency  towards  acidity,  the  lime 
supplied  in  this  material  has  a  slight 
beneficial  effect.  As  manufactured  in 
the  past  it  has  had  the  disadvantage 
of  being  highly  hygroscopic,  that  is, 
it  takes  moisture  from  the  air  easily 
and  becomes  moist  and  then  cakes. 
Modern  methods  of  production  and 
'marketing  have  very  largely  overcome 
this  difficulty  and  calcium  nitrate  has 
won  for  itself  a  secure  place  among 
nitrogenous  fertilizers,  and  since  syn¬ 
thetic  nitric  acid  may  be  made  by 
other  methods  than  the  arc  process,  it 
is  possible  to  have  this  material  even 
though  the  arc  process  is  not  in  op¬ 
eration  in  this  country. 

The  Gyanamid  Process — 

-  Calcium  Gyanamid 

Almost  at  the  same  time  that  active 
work  was  started  on  the  arc  process, 
two  German  scientists  were  perfecting 
what  has  been  called  the  cyanamid  pro¬ 
cess  for  fixing  atmospheric  nitrogen. 

In  this  process  the  raw  materials 
are  pure  nitrogen  gas  from  the  air  and 
calcium  carbide,  a  compound  made  by 
fusing  together  lime  and  coke.  A  mod¬ 
erate  degree  of  heat  in  the  form  of 
electric  current  is  required.  The  pro¬ 
cess  is  less  expensive  than  the  arc  pro¬ 
cess.  Calcium  cyanamid  is  a  dark  gray 
powder  containing  about  20  to  22  per 
cent  nitrogen.  It  may  be  used  directly 
and  is  especially  suitable  for  top  dress¬ 
ing  meadows.  It  may  also  be  used  in 
mixed  fertilizers  and  possesses  excell¬ 
ent  drying  properties.  An  interesting 
thing  about  calcium  cyanamid  is  the 
fact  that  the  nitrogen  may  be  con¬ 
verted  into  other  forms.  Thus  it  is 
possible  to  make  urea  or  ammonia,  and 
from  ammonia  it  is  possible  to  make 
a  whole  series  of  nitrogenous  plant 
foods,  as  ammonium  sulfate,  ammo¬ 
nium  nitrate,  ammonium  chloride,  am¬ 
monium  phosphate  and  a  mixture  of 
the  nitrate  and  sulfate  which  is  sold 
under  the  trade  name  of  Leuna  Sal- 
peter.  Here  in  the  East  the  latter  is 
preferable  to  the  sulfate  for  most 
crops,  because  it  does  not  cause  the 
soil  to  become  acid  as  rapidly  as  the 
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FISHERmethods 

have  brought  motoring  luxury 
within  reach  of  all  ^  ^ 


The  electric  \nife  used  in  cutting  upholstery  material  for  the 
Fisher  Bodies,  cuts  100  pieces  of  fabric  at  one  operation  as 
precisely  and  as  quickly  as  one  piece  was  formerly  cut  under 
methods  which  have  been  superseded  by  the  new  and  more 
efficient  Fisher  methods 

Bodyby 


WmEN  Fisher  introduced  methods  of 
standardiziation  into  body  manufacture,  it 
took  a  tremendous  step  forward  in  bringing 
closed  motor  car  luxury  within  the  reach  of 
people  in  ordinary  circumstances.  Were  it 
not  for  the  production  economies  introduced 
by  Fisher,  the  body  of  even  the  lowest  priced 
car  would  cost  today  far  more  than  the  entire 
automobile.  Description  of  all  the  production 
economies  introduced  by  Fisher  would  fill  a 
large  volume.  Even  the  seasoned  lumber  in 
Fisher  yards,  for  example,  is  stacked  on 
wheels  and  requires  no  rehandling!  Instead 
of  cutting  out  one  piece  of  upholstery 
cloth  at  a  time,  a  hundred  are  cut  out. 
Some  of  the  most  notable  savings  which 
have  helped  lower  the  cost  of  the  motor 
car,  Fisher  has  been  able  to  make  in  steel 
press  work.  By  reason  of  such  economies, 
Fisher  builds  better  quality  into  automobile 
bodies  and  supplies  to  the  general  public, 
at  low  cost,  motoring  luxury  which  a  few 
years  ago  only  the  very  wealthy  could  afford. 


FISHER 


GENERAL  MOTORS 


FISHER 

Cadillac  *  LaSalle  ■*  Buic\  '  Oakland  *  Oldsmobile  r  Pontiac  *  Chevrolet 


sulfate  alone. 

The  tonnage  of  calcium  cyanamid 
has  gradually  increased  until  in  1927 
the  amount  of  nitrogen  thus  produced 
amounted  to  nearly  two-thirds  the 
amount  furnished  in  Chilean  nitrate  of 
soda.  At  present  there  is  ready  de¬ 
mand  for  all  that  is  produced.  Ger¬ 
many  leads  with  a  production  of  114,- 
000  tons  of  nitrogen  annually. 

The  Haber  Process — Ammonia 
Nitrogen 

Not  content  with  the  arc  and  cyana¬ 
mid  processes,  scientists  set  to  work  to 
produce  synthetic  ammonia,  that  is, 
ammonia  made  by  causing  the  direct 
union  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  gases. 
As  already  pointed  out  nitrogen  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  air  and  hydrogen  is 
cheaply  produced  or  may  be  obtained 
as  a  by-product  in  certain  industrial 
processes.  The  difficult  problem  is 
that  of  getting  the  nitrogen  and  hydro¬ 
gen  gases  to  combine.  Much  of  the 
fundamental  data  for  the  process  were 
worked  out  by  Prof.  Haber  and  his  as¬ 
sociates  of  Germany  and  hence  the  pro¬ 
cess  has  been  called  the  Haber  process. 
A  splendid  demonstration  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  ammonia  by  this  method  was 
given  by  Dr.  H.  A.  Bernthsen  before  a 


large  audience  in  New  York  City  on 
the  occasion  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Eighth  International  Congress  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Chemistry  in  September,  1912. 

The  process  was  further  developed 
by  German  scientists  preceding  and 
during  the  world  war  and  by  this 
means  Germany  was  able  to  supply 
much  of  the  nitrogen  required  for  war 
purposes.  Since  the  war,  production 
by  this  method  has  increased  rapidly 
until  in  1927  the  world  production 
amounted  to  about  700,000  tons,  more 
than  half  of  which  was  produced  in 
Germany.  Nitrogen  in  the  fixed  form 
may  be  produced  more  economically  by 
this  process  than  by  either  the  arc  or 
cyanamid  processes. 

As  already  pointed  out  ammonia  may 
be  converted  into  ammonium  salts  such 
as  ammonium  sulfate,  ammonium  ni¬ 
trate,  ammonium  phosphate,  etc.,  or  it 
may  be  converted  into  nitric  acid  and 
this  may  be  made  to  react  with  a  base 
like  limestone  to  make  calcium  nitrate, 
or  it  may  be  united  with  a  soda  base 
to  form  nitrate  of  soda.  Indeed,  with¬ 
in  a  few  months  a  synthetic  nitrate  of 
soda  carrying  16  ^4  per  cent  nitrogen 
will  be  on  the  market. 

The  world’s  production  of  fixed  nitro¬ 


gen  in  1927  is  estimated  at  1,600,000 
tons  and  of  this  930,000  tons  or  more 
than  half  was  produced  as  synthetic  ni¬ 
trogen.  No  longer  does  Chilean  ni¬ 
trate  dominate  the 'market.  This  ma¬ 
terial  will  continue  in  the  market  and 
will  be  used  for  growing  crops,  but  the 
synthetic  products  will  fix  the  price. 

The  industry  is  in  its  infancy,  having 
been  very  largely  developed  within  the 
last  18  or  20  years,  and  no  man  can 
clearly  foresee  what  the  future  holds 
in  store.  Certainly  the  world  need  no 
longer  stand  appalled  at  the  thought 
of  the  exhaustion  of  the  nitrate  beds, 
for  the  supply  in  the  air  is  adequate 
for  all  time,  and  we  no  longer  need  wait 
for  it  to  be  fixed  by  nature’s  slow  pro¬ 
cesses. 

In  a  later  paper  methods  of  using 
these  new  materials  will  be  discussed. 


Cornell  bulletin  No.  E-137,  “The 
Bang  Abortion  Disease  in  Cattle,”  gives 
a  complete  discussion  of  these  state¬ 
ments.  This  may  be  had  from  the 
Office  of  Publication,  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  or  from  your 
county  agent. 


Post  Your  Farm 

And  Keep  Trespassers  Off 

We  have  had  some  new  signs 
made  up  of  extra  heavy  material 
because  severe  storms  will  tear  and 
otherwise  make  useless  a  lighter 
iconstructed  material.  We  unre¬ 
servedly  advise  farmers  to  post 
their  land  and  the  notices  we  have 
prepared  comply  in  all  respects  with 
the  laws  of  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania.  The  price  to 
subscribers  is  95  cents  a  dozen,  the 
same  rate  applying  to  larger  quan¬ 
tities.  Cash  must  accompany  order. 

American  Agriculturist 

461  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 
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Healing 

Slow  healing  of  any  injury  or  dis¬ 
comfort  of  the  udder  or  teats 
means  certain  loss — often  perma¬ 
nent  impairment.  For  swift,  clean 
healing  of  cuts,  chaps,  cracks,  in¬ 
flammation  or  other  injuries  to 
the  delicate  tissues  Bag  Balm 
assures  prompt  and  clean  results. 
Vigorous  penetration  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  a  remarkable  anti¬ 
septic  oil,  made  by  our  own  ex¬ 
clusive  process,  and  compounded 
with  the  medicated  Bag  Balm 
ointment. 

For  satisfactory  results  in  treating 
Caked  Bag,  Bunches,  Cow  Pox  and 
other  stubborn  disorders  be  sure  you 
have  this  vigorous,  penetrating,  heal¬ 
ing  remedy.  Clean,  pleasant  to  use, 
cannot  taint  the  milk.  Splendid  for 
any  farm  healing  use. 

Large  10-ounce  package,  60c — at 
feed,  hardware,  drug  and  general 
stores.  Mailed  postpaid  if  dealer  is  not 
supplied.  Booklet,  “Dairy  Wrinkles,” 
mailed  free. 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 


MADE  BY  THE  KOW-KARE  PEOPLE  . 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE* 

Pox,  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat,  etc.,  dressed 
and  made  into  latest  style  Coats  (for  men  and 
women) ,  Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  JDog  or  any  animal 
hide  tanned  with  fur  on,  made  into  Robes,  Coats, 
Rugs,  etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness  or  Sole 
Leather.  FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK  gives 
prices,  when  to  take  off  and  ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  and  HEAD  MOUNTING 

•  FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED. 
Estimates  gladly  furnished.  Send  us  your  furs  for 
Summer  Storage  in  Automatic  Cold  Vault.  ^ 

We  buy  raw  skins  such  as  muskrat,  coon, 
etc.,  for  our  own  use.  Send  for  price  iist. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 

560  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


I  —Get  More  Money « 
SKUNK,  MUSKRAT, 
COON,  MINK,  OPOSSUM 
FOX,  WEASEL,  WOLF 

and  all  other  furs  in  big  demand.  We 
pay  express  and  parcel  post  charges. 
Be  sure  of  highest  prices; 
urite  for  price  list  now. 


BENJAMIN  DORMAN 

Famous  AmongTrappers  for  zoYears 

147West24'*  St.  NewYork 


’CREAIEST  OFFER 
.  BVEHMAOe 


Make  Money! 


THi9 

OTTAWA 

TOWQ/XfOKfVO 

Wood  is  valnable.  Saw  15  to 
20  cords  a  day*  Does  more 
^than  10  men.  Ottawa  easily  operated  by  man  or  boy. 
Falls  trees  — saws  limbs.  Use  A-ho.  eDfinne  for  other 

work.  30  DAYS  TRIAL.  Write  today  for  FREE  boolu  Shipped 
from  factory  or  nearest  of  10  branch  nooses. 


OHAWA  MFG.  CO.,  801  -W  Wood  Street,  Ottawa,  Kansas 


I 


With  the  A.  A. 

Dairyman 


The  Milk  Supply  for  Different  Markets 


The  tabulations 
heretofore  car¬ 
ried  in  the  annual 
bulletin  “Statistics 
Relative  to  the  Dairy  Industry  in  New 
York  State”  have  mostly  related  to  pro¬ 
duction  as  a  whole,  without  respect  to 
the  particular  markets  which  were  to 
be  supplied.  It  is  well  recognized  that, 
as  the  population  increases,  the  needs 
of  upstate  cities  as  well  as  of  New 
York  City  and  the  surrounding  Metro¬ 
politan  area  for  fluid  milk  will  also  in¬ 
crease.  It  is  possible  also,  that  cities 
in  the  New  England  States,  and  north¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania,  will  have  increased 
demands  for  New  York  State  milk. 

Three  Classes  of  Plants 
In  order  to  segregate  these  com¬ 
peting  groups,  and  to  roughly  indicate 
the  quantity  of  milk  produced  in  1927 
for  delivery  to  plants  which  supply 
them,  the  1927  reports  from  plants 
were  divided  into  three  major  groups 
as  follows: 

Plants  supplying  upstate  cities,  in¬ 
cluding  some  in  Massachusetts  and 
Pennsylvania,  with  fluid  milk  or  cream ; 
plants  selling  no  fluid  milk  or  cream, 
but  using  their  milk  primarily  for  man¬ 
ufactured  products;  and  plants  which 
during  some  part  or  all  of  the  year 
supply  fluid  milk  or  cream  to  the  New 
York  City  and  adjacent  Metropolitan 
markets,  even  though  they  may  also 
make  other  products.  The  latter  two 
of  the  group  were  further  subdivided 
as  to  railroad  on  which  the  plant  was 
located,  and  shipping  distance  to  New 
York  City.  The  manufacturing  group 
was  also  divided  as  to  those  on  railroad 
and  not  on  railroad,  though  in  the  tab¬ 
ulation  it  was  assumed  that  their  most 
likely  shipping  distance  from  New  York 
City  was  that  of  their  usual  or  nearest 
railroad  station.  In  all  cases,  plants 
which  both  supply  New  York  City  or 
upstate  cities  and  also  manufacture, 
were  included  in  the  city  grouping. 

Sixteen  Per  Gent  for  Upstate 
Cities 

Approximately  16  per  cent  of  the 
milk  delivered  by  farmers  was  received 
by  plants  supplying  upstate  cities, 
about  13  per  cent  was  received  at  man¬ 
ufacturing  plants  of  which  only  70 
were  on  railroads  in  contrast  to  317  not 
on  railroads  while  71  per  cent  was  de¬ 
livered  to  plants  which  ship  milk  or 
cream  to  New  York  City.  In  the  case 
of  cream  delivered  by  farmers,  how¬ 
ever,  only  11  per  cent  was  delivered  at 
plants  supplying  upstate  cities,  while 
84  per  cent  was  delivered  at  manufac¬ 
turing  plants  and  only  5  per  cent  at 
those  plants  supplying  New  York  City. 

These  groups  of  plants  were  in 
marked  contrast,  however,  in  the  sea¬ 
sonality  of  their  receipts  of  milk  and 
cream.  In  the  case  of  milk,  the  most 
uniform  receipts  were  in  that  group  of 
plants  supplying  upstate  cities.  These 
received  69  per  cent  more  milk  in  June 
than  in  November  representing  the 
usual  high  and  low  month.  The  plants 
supplying  New  York  City  received  96 
per  cent  more  milk  in  June  than  in 
November,  while  the  manufacturing 
plants  received  224  per  cent  more  milk 
in  June  than  in  November.  In  the 
case  of  cream,  the  manufacturing 
plants  had  much  the  largest  summer 
receipts. 

Consumption  More  Uniform 
Than  Production 

It  has  frequently  been  pointed  out  in 
earlier  bulletins  that  the  consumption 
of  fresh  milk  is  much  more  uniform 
throughout  the  year  than  is  production. 
In  the  sales  of  milk  for  fluid  use,  the 
upstate  supply  plants  sold  only  9  per 
cent  more  in  June  than  in  November 
and  the  New  York  City  supply  plants 
sold  only  14  per  cent  more.  Although 
the  manufacturing  plants  as  grouped 
had  very  small  sales  of  fluid  milk  it 


is  of  interest  to  note 
that  their  sales  in 
June  were  only  a 
quarter  as  great 
as  in  November,  indicating  that  they 
are  drawn  upon  especially  in  the  late 
fall  season  of  low  supplies. 

The  relatively  small  quantity  of  milk 
reported  as  being  shipped  for  manu¬ 
facture  was  divided  between  upstate, 
manufacturing  and  New  York  City 
supply  plants  in  the  proportion  of  5,  19 
and  76  per  cent  respectively.  This 
had  an  extremely  wide  seasonal  fluc¬ 
tuation.  Most  of  this  was  undoubtedly 
shipped  to  manufacturing  plants. 

Of  the  cream  shipped  or  sold  for 
fluid  use,  approximately  20  per  cent 
was  in  plants  for  the  upstate  supply, 
4  per  cent  in  plants  primarily  for  man¬ 
ufacturing,  and  76  per  cent  in  plants 
which  supply  the  New  York  City  mar¬ 
kets.  The  seasonal  sales  of  cream  for 
fluid  use  were  most  uniform  in  the 
plants  for  the  upstate  milk  supply,  with 
sales  only  43  per  cent  greater  in  June 
than  in  November.  This  is  well  in  line 
with  the  increased  use  of  cream  in 
summer.  For  the  manufacturing  plants, 
which  report  only  small  amounts  of 
cream,  the  June  quantity  was  112  per 
cent  greater  than  in  November,  while 
for  the  plants  supplying  New  York 
City, the  June  quantity  was  106  per 
cent  greater.  As  pointed  out  under  the 
discussion  of  cream  ir  cold  storage, 
considerable  quantities  of  cream  are 
stored  in  the  summer  to  be  withdrawn 
in  the  winter. 


A  Legal  Way  to  Water  Your 
Milk 

{Continued  from  Page  5) 
exercise  I  let  my  cows  out  every  day 
while  cleaning  the  stables.  My  build¬ 
ings  burnt  down  two  years  ago.  I  am 
just  completing  a  big  new  barn  and 
am  installing  40  cups.  I  think  drink¬ 
ing  cups  are  the  best  investment  that 
a  farmer  can  make. — J.L.P.,  Vermont. 

#  4:  » 

Long  Past  Experimental 
Stage 

WE  have  used  drinking  cups  for  the 
cows  for  16  years.  The  original 
cups  were  in  use  12  years  when  the 
barn  burned.  Similar  cups  in  my 
neighbor’s  barn  have  been  in  use  for 
16  years  with  some  repair.  Later 
models  are  more  durable. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  drinking 
cups  had  passed  through  the  experi¬ 
mental  stage  and  are  an  established 
practice  in  good  dairying. 

The  cows  undoubtedly  drink  more 
water  at  a  higher  temperature  than 
they  would  if  turned  out  to  drink.  Re¬ 
garding  cost,  the  increased  production 
of  a  cow  in  milk  should  pay  her  pro¬ 
portionate  share  in  about  100  days  and 
the  saving  in  labor  is  fully  as  great. 
Drinking  cups  are  a  matter  of  course 
with  us. — R.L.S.,  New  YorTi. 

«  4:  « 

From  Down  in  Maine 

HE  drinking  cups  that  we  installed 
a  year  ago  have  worked  very  well. 
And  we  like  them  very  much.  We  think 
that  the  cows  get  more  water  than  they 
did  when  we  turned  them  out  to  drink, 
because  they  can  drink  whenever  they 
want  to  day  or  night.  Cups  also  are 
a  great  help  in  the  summertime  when 
the  cows  are  in  the  barn  at  night. 

They  have  water  anytime  they  want 
it.  After  having  the  cups  installed  we 
would  not  have  them  taken  out  for 
double  the  price.  WE  have  received 
more  milk  than  when  we  turned  them 
out  to  water. — R.  &  L. 

All  ewes  in  the  flock  should  be  placed 
on  a  light  grain  ration  about  six  weeks 
before  lambing.  About  a  half  pound 
a  day  of  a  mixture  of  three-fourths 
oats  and  one-fourth  corn  makes  a  good 
ration. 


By  R.  L.  GILLETTE, 

Statistician,  New  York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets 


Save 

Harder 


The  lowest 
prices  of  the  year 
are  now  effective. 
Next  month,  you  will 
pay  more,  and  later  still  more.  Get 
your  order  in  this  month  and  save 
money.  No  deposit  required.  Pay  on 
delivery  or  from  your  monthly  milk- 
checks. 


The  1929  Harder  Silo  has  many  exclusive 
feature.  There’s  a  Harder  that  meets 
your  needs,  at  a  price  you  are  willing  to 
pay.  Write  today  for  our  Early  Order 
Proposition. 


The  Harder  Round  Brooder  House  is  built 
on  the  silo  principle — no  cold  corners ;  no 
waste  space.  Easily  erected;  portable. 
Send  for  free  folder. 


HARDER  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  F  COBLESKILL,  N.  Y. 


Heals  the  Teat- 

Keeps  It  Open 

These  new,  soft-surfaced  dilators  keep  open 
and  soothe  the  injured  teat  while  the  medi¬ 
cated  ointment  quickly  heals  the  tissues. 
For  positire  results  in  treating  Spider,  Ob- 
sructions.  Cut  or  Bruised  Teats,  Hard 
Milkers,  keep  Dr.  Naylor’s  Dila¬ 
tors  on  hand.  Rounded  end  for 
easy  insertion,  absorbent 
texture  carries  healing 
medication  into  the  teat 
canal. 

DR.  NAYLOR 

Medicated 

TEAT 
DILATORS 

36  Dilators,  packed 
in  jar  of  medicated 
ointment  mailed  post¬ 
paid  for  $1,  if  your 
dealer  does  not  have  our 
products  in  stock.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed. 

DR.  H.  W.  NAYLOR, 

Dept.  7  Morris,  N.  Y. 


.ygr  SwollenTendons 

Absorbine  will  reduce  inflamed, 
strained,  swollen  tendons,  or  muscles. 
Stops  the  lameness  and  pain  from  asplint 
or  soft  curb.  Noblister,nohairgone,and 
horse  can  be  used,  $2.50  at  drug^ts,  or 
postpaid.  Describe  your  case  for  special 
instructious.  Interesting  borsedbookS-B 
&ee.i 

PW>m  a  race  horse  (nenerz  Al>«or^ 

'  fne  on  a  yearling  pacer  with  strained 
don.  Coll  all  over  UmeoeM*  though 
time  couldn't  sluflV* 


ABSORBINE 


^^^OyN6|Jnc^579^^anStjjSgnn^|e|djMa»J 


bHOLSTEINS 

'm-mmJiilk 


Greater  milk  pro* 
duction  means  more  money  for 
the  farmer.  Holsteins  lead  in 
both  milk  and  butterfat  produc¬ 
tion.  Authorities  agree  that  the 
more  milk— the  greater  the  profit. 

Write  for  literature 
^ke  tjdenswn  Senna 

H0LSTEIN(3!5FRIESIAN 

Association  ?f  Amewca 
230  East  Ohio  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


ARMCO IHCOTIRDN 


It  does  not  pay  to  buy  cheap  painted  steel  roofing 
when  you  can  get  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roofing 
that  lasts  five  to  ten  times  longer  than  the  ordinary 
steel  roof.  Armco  Ingot  Iron  Roofing  is  your  most 
economical  buy.  It  will  pay  you  to  Mend  for 
our  free  illustrated  cafo/oy.  Write  today. 
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The  Tenth  Anniversary  of  a 
Great  Day 

{Continued  from  Page  2) 
sometimes  still  sticks  to  it.  I  believe 
that  an  exchange  of  lands  was  ar¬ 
ranged  so  as  to  leave  the  fort  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  United  States.  Its 
building  seems  to  have  dragged  along 
at  uncertain  intervals  through  many 
years  and  it  was  never  completed  al¬ 
though  as  late  as  1854  an  army  post 
was  established  here.  It  is  said  to 
have  cost  some  $200,000  but  a  casual 
inspection  makes  it  evident  that  a  dol¬ 
lar  went  very  much  further  in  those 
days  than  now.  Even  today  it  is  a  most 
imposing  structure  with  ten  bastions 
and  a  surrounding  moat  and  with  its 
massive  walls  of  cut  limestone  rising 
thirty  feet  above  the  water.  I  paced 
it  along  the  landward  side  and  esti¬ 
mated  it  to  be  about  330  feet  in  length 
and  I  read  that  the  walls  enclose  three- 
quarters  of  an  acre  of  ground.  There 
is  also  a  massive  earthwork  to  protect 
it  from  artillery  fire  from  the  land  side. 
It  may  have  been  impregnable  against 
the  primitive  artillery  of  its  day  but  I 
suppose  a  few  hits  by  modern,  high  ex¬ 
plosive  shells  would  practically  pulver¬ 
ize  it  and  bury  its  defenders  in  the 
ruins.  Externally  it  seems  in  perfect 
repair  and  shows  no  evidence  of  the 
tooth  of  time.  We  could  not  get  in¬ 
side  but  we  were  told  that  its  internal 
arrangements  were  never  completed.  It 
has  long  been  dismantled  and  I  believe 
is  not  even  owned  by  the  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment,  having  been  sold  to  some  moving 
picture  concern. 

I  suppose  very  few  people  visit  this 
noteworthy  memorial  of  our  military 
past.  It  lies  in  a  lonely  spot  a  mile 
cind  a  half  north  of  the  village  of 
Rouse’s  Point  and  it  is  reached  by  fol¬ 
lowing  a  rough  cart  track  through  a 
long  stretch  of  marsh  and  passing  two 
or  three  “no  trespassing’’  signs  by  the 
way.  So  it  stands — a  great  gray  for¬ 
tress  dominating  a  lonely  strength  of 
lake  and  marsh.  It  is  an  interesting 
relic  of  the  bad  old  days  when  men  as¬ 
sumed  that  only  by  “no  trespass’’ 
signs  like  this  could  peace  be  kept  with 
our  good  neighbor  Canada — who  calls 
herself  “The  Lady  of  the  Snows.’’  To¬ 
day  in  our  mutual  relationships  we  set 
an  example  to  all  the  world  because  in 
all  that  3500  mile  stretch  of  inter¬ 
national  boundary  there  is  not  a  single 
fort  but  only  an  imaginary  line  dividing 
two  friendly  peoples  who  maintain  the 
same  standards,  cherish  the  same  ideals 
and  are  alike  in  everything  save  name. 
In  our  wildest  moments  the  only  Cana¬ 
dian  invasion  that  we  fear  is  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  stuff  in  bottles  which  crosses 
the  line  at  night. 

#  sK  * 

Tomorrow  will  be  the  tenth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  a  great  day  in  human  history. 
It  will  be  Armistice  Day  when  at 
length  after  more  than  four  dreadful 
years  the  world  paused  in  its  madness 
to  take  stock  of  what  it  had  lost.  And 
tonight  in  this  land  of  ours  at  thou¬ 
sands  of  banquet  tables  will  be  gath¬ 
ered  the  men  of  the  World  War  and 
the  speakers  will  be  men  of  high  de¬ 
gree  from  army  and  navy  life.  And 
when  the  eating  and  the  singing  and 
the  cheering  is  over  they  will  stand  up 
behind  their  chairs  and  they  will  offer 
this  counsel  and  guidance  to  America. 

They  will  be  eloquent  in  the  praise 
of  war  and  they  will  exalt  the  glory 
of  preparedness  and  they  will  warn 
against  any  relaxation  of  our  prepar¬ 
ation  for  defense  and  they  will  tell  us 
that  only  in  the  mailed  fist  is  there 
safety.  They  will  denounce  the  pacifist 
as  the  most  dangerous  and  insidious 
of  all  our  foes  and  they  will  declare 
that  war  must  be  forever  and  that 
international  peace  and  goodwill  is  the 
iridescent  dream  of  fools. 

And  then  like  a  still  small  voice 
comes  down  across  twenty-six  centur¬ 
ies  the  sweet  idyl  of  the  Hebrew  seer 
*  *  *  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into 
plowshares  and  their  spears  into  prun¬ 
ing  hooks,  nation  shall  not  lift  up 
swcrd  against  nation,  neither  shall  they 
learn  war  any  more.’’ 

I  suppose  it  is  because  I  have  a  cer¬ 
tain  fondness  for  romance  and  history 
that  I  am  given  to  the  strange  habit 
of  musing  in  country  burial  grounds. 
There  seems  to  me  something  not  so 
{Continued  on  Page  13) 


Government  Tests  Prove  Value  of 
Shelling  and  Grinding  Feed 


12  to  26  Per  Cent  of  Feeding  Value  Wasted 
When  Corn  or  Oats  Is  Fed  Whole 


Tests  prove  that  ground  cornmeal 
makes  dairy  cows  7  per  cent  more 
productive  of  milk  and  that  the  milk 
has  a  14  per  cent  greater  butterfat 
content.  Steers  make  gains  of  nearly 
one-half  pound  more  per  day  than 
those  fed  on  the  usual  roughage 
ration  and  whole  grain.  Surprising  results  have 
been  secured  with  calves,  young  pigs,  poultry, 
and  other  live  stock. 

Tests  on  preparation  of  corn  for  hog  feed 
show  5  to  7  per  cent  savings  when  corn  is 


shelled  and  soaked.  At  the  Iowa 
State  College  of  Agriculture  hogs 
weighing  100  pounds  at  the  start 
were  fed  soaked,  shelled  corn  for 
140  days  and  savings  of  5  per  cent 
in  feed  costs  were  effected.  A  sav¬ 
ing  of  4  per  cent  was  recorded  on 
200-pound  hogs  during  an  84-day  test,  and  for 
old,  thin  sows  fed  in  dry  yards  the  saving  was 
6.8  per  cent. 

Brood  sows  fed  soaked,  shelled  corn  farrowed 
the  greatest  number  of  choice,  live  pigs. 


Here’s  another  reason  for 
having  a  McCormick-De  er- 
ing  Farmall,  10-20  or  15-30 
tractor  on  your  farm.  Grind 
and  shell  with  a  McCor- 
mick-Deering  Tractor  and 
save  money. 


1 


McCormick-Deering 


FEED  GRINDERS  *  ENGINES  *  CORN  SHELLERS 


To  say  that  100  pounds  of  corn  meal 
equals  140  pounds  of  ear  corn  sounds 
queer,  doesn’t  it?  Actual  tests  with 
dairy  cow  rations  show  100  pounds 
corn  meal  has  the  same  value  as  140 
pounds  ear  corn.  Every  test  proves 
it  pays  to  grind  feed.  McCormick- 
Deering  Feed  Grinders  are  obtain¬ 
able  in  three  sizes,  with  double- 
faced,  reversible  grinding  plates,  for 
engine  or  tractor  operation. 


Grind  and  Shell  With  Mini¬ 
mum  Power  at  Low  Cost— Save 
Hauling  and  Milling  Costs— 
Cut  Down  Your  Feed  Bills. 

At  one  end  of  the  belt  which  drives 
a  grinder  or  a  sheller  there  must  be 
power.  McCormick-Deering  Engines 
are  full-powered,  dependable,  and  eco¬ 
nomical.  Four  sizes:  lYz,  3,  6,  10  h.p. 


McCormick-Deering  Corn  Shellers 
are  made  in  six  styles  that  shell 
from  4,000  bushels  per  day  down  to 
the  limited  output  of  hand-operated 
shellers.  All  models  do  a  clean  job 
of  shelling  and  deliver  the  corn  in 
fine  condition  for  seed,  feed,  or  mar¬ 
ket  with  a  minimum  expenditure  of 
power,  labor,  and  money. 


Ask  the  McCormick-Deering  Dealer  in  Your  Town 


to  Demonstrate 


International  Harvester 


ComPANY 


606  So.  Michigan  Avenue 


OF  AMERICA 

(Incorporated) 


Chicago,  Illinois 


Dr.  David  Rolierte 

res  UnbcKrn  Calves/ 


I  Write  for  information.  Ask  f  oraFREE  copy  of 

I  THE  CATTILE  SPECIALIST  and  how  to  get  the 

#  PRACTICAL  HOME  VETERINARIAN^ 

W  a  Livestock  Doctor  Book  without  cost.  Find  out  why  ^  C 
your  cows  lose  calves— why  they  retain  the  afterbirth— 
why  they  fail  to  breed  — why  they  have  garget  —why  '  V 

why  you  have  a  -'-\rw-i 


your  calves  have  scours  and  goiters'  . 

shortage  of  milk.  Veterinary  Advice  Free.  Write  to 

Dr.  David  Roberts  Veterinary  Co. 

Grand  Avenue,  Waukesha,  Wisconsin 


Pigs  From  Reliable  Stock 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity.  We 
sell  only  higli  grade  ihgs,  fast  growers,  that  will  prove 
a  good  investment — thrifty  and  rugged,  having  sue 
and  breeding.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  &  Chester 

7  to  8  weeks  old  . $3.50 

8  to  10  weeks  old . $3.75 

Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  money  refunded.  10  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free.  A.  M.  LUX,  206 
Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  Wob.  1415. 


Quality  PIGS  For  Sale 

AT  A  LOW  PRICE 

Wliy  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise  a  hog? 
These  are  all  good  blocky  pigs:  the  kind  that  will  prove 
good  hogs.  Yorkshire  and  Cliester  cross,  or  Chester 
and  Berk.shire  cross  pigs.  6  to  8  weeks  old,  $3.50  each; 
8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.00  each.  I  guarantee  them  to  be 
healthy  and  good  size  for  tlieir  age.  I  will  ship  any 
number  C.O.D.  to  you  on  approval  and  if  dissatisfied 
in  10  days  with  the  pigs,  return  them  and  1  will  return 
your  money.  No  chai-ge  for  crating.  WALTER  LUX, 
388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Telephone  0086. 


PATENTS 


Booklet  free.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Best  results.  lYorapt- 
ness  assured. 


WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer 
724  9th  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


When  writing  Advertisers 

Mention  American  Agriculturist 


Fishkill  Farms 

HOLSTEINS 


A  high  producing  herd  of  pure¬ 
bred  cattle,  fully  accredited. 


Young  Bulls  for  Sale 

Fishkill  De  Meer  Hengerveld 
Born  Feb^  6,  1928 
Fishkill  Colaotiia  Sir  Maf 
Born  April  14,  1928 
Fishkill  Colantha  Pontiac 
Born  April  14,  1928 
«  la  ♦ 

Dairymen  s  League  Certificates 

will  be  accepted  at  FULL 
FACE  VALUE  in  payment  for 
any  animals  purchased. 

«  *  « 

For  further  particulars,  pedi¬ 
grees,  prices,  etc.,  write. 

FISHKILL  FARMS 


HENRY  MORGENTHAU,  Jr..  Owner 
461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


516)  12 


'  ^etsL^^hes  Replace  Rubber 

^  This  New  Burrell  Feature 
^  Is  the  Biggest  Improvement 
Since  the  Automatic  Controller 


► 


>  Doable  Unit 


A  single-tube  system — now  with 
metal  tubes !  Half  as  much  rubber ! 
Half  as  much  wear!  Short  tubes— 
easy  washing — clean  milk !  That  is 
what  this  improved  Burrell  Milker 
meanstoyou!  And, alltheexclusive 
Burrell  features  are  retained— Au- 
tomatieControIler;  Air-CushionTeat 
Cup;  Positive  Relief  Pulsator;  San¬ 
itary  Moisture  Trap.  The  Burrell  is 
theoutstandingmechanical  milker — 
by  far  1  Send  for  illustrated  catalog. 

*TT  MILKS  THE  COWS  CLEAN” 


- 


Cherry-Burrell  Corporation,  Little  Falls,  N.Y. 


DURRELL 

'^MILKING  MACHINES  AND  CREAM  SEPARATORS  /I 


A  COP^PF  TBE 

1929 

EAGtE 

IV.E[S.T 

CAIAL'OG 

®‘EEE? 


THE  EAGLE  NEST  HATCHERY  COMPANY, 

BOX  70  UPPER  SANDUSKY,  OHIO 


io  MIl^MRACcJnc 


THE  TRAPPER’S  FUR  HOUSE 


Get  the  HIGHEST  prices.  We  satisfy  thousands 
of  trappers  and  shippers  every  year  giving  them 
etand^d  grading  and  paying  our  quotations. 
Make  this  your  most  successful  season.  Ship 
your  furs  to  us  and  receive  a  check  that  will 
eatisfy  you.  We  charge  no  commission.  Quick 
returns— no  delay.  Write  TODAY  for  our  up* 
to*the-minute  prices. 

MINNER  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Minner  Bidg.  Dept.  96  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
•*THE  TRAPPER’S  FUR  HOUSE” 


SPRAYING  PAYS! 

Sprayed  fruit  brings 
twice  the  profit  of 
unsprayed  fruit  be¬ 
cause  the  yield  is 
greater  and  it 
brings  top  notch 
prices,  ^end  for  our  illustrated  catalog  showing 
‘'Friend”  sprayers  at  work. 


“Friend”  Mfg.  Co.,  123E.Ave.  Gasport,N.Y, 


OTHER,  the  time  to  Start  this 
Savings  business  is  Right  Now !” 
This  illustrated  booklet  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Savings  Bank  at  Albany  tells 
how  easy  it  is  to  Bank  by  Mail  and 
Earn  interest,  compounded  quarterly. 


Chartered  1868 


Assets  over 
$37,000,000.00 
and  over  55,000 
Depositors 


awMail  this  slip  todayMHMWH 

J  National  Savings  Bank 
I  70-72  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

I  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  il- 
I  lustrated  booklet  “The  Safest  Bank 
I  Messenger  in  the  World.” 

I  Name  . 

j  Address  . 

I  City  .  A.A. 


i 

I 

f 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 


American  Agriculturist,  December  22-29,  1928 


Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


Milk  Prices 

The  following  are  the  December 
prices  for  milk  in  the  basic  zone  of 
201-210  miles  from  New  York  City. 
Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based  ■ 


on  milk  testing 

3.5%. 

Sheffield  on 

the  basis  of  3%. 

Dairymen’s 

Sheffield 

Class 

League 

Producers 

1  Fluid  Milk.... 

3.42 

3.17 

2  Fluid  Cream 

2.30 

2A  Fluid  Cream 

2.46 

2B  Cond.  Milk.. 

Soft  Cheese.. 

2.71 

3  Evap.  Cond. 

2.25 

Milk  Powder 

Hard  Cheese 

2.55 

4  Butter  and  American  cheese.  Based  on  New  York 
City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  American 
cheese. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  December  1927  was 
$3.42  for  3.5%  milk,  and  Sheffield’s  $3.32  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received 
from  the  dealer  is  the  result  of  the  weighted  average. 

November  Prices  Announced 
The  Dairymen’s  League  announces 
the  following  pool  prices  for  November 


for  3.5%  milk. 

Gross . $3.14 

Expenses  . 06 

Net  Pool .  3.08 

Certificates  of  Indebtedness . 10 

Net  Cash  Price  to  Farmers . $2.98 

Nov.  1927,  Net  CASH  Price,  3.5%  milk . $2.92 

Nov.  1927,  Net  POOL  Price,  3.5%  milk . $3.02 

Nov.  1926,  Net  CASH  Price,  3.5%  milk . $2.62 

Nov.  1926,  Net  POOL  Price,  3.5%  milk . $2.72 

Nov.  1925,  Net  CASH  Price,  3.5%  milk . _...$2.3I 

Nov.  1925,  Net  POOL  Price,  3.5%  milk . $2.41 

Nov.  1924,  Net  CASH  Price,  3.5%  milk . $2.16 

Nov.  1924,  Net  POOL  Price,  3.5%  milk . $2.26 


The  Sheffield  Producers  announce  the 
cash  price  to  producers  for  3%  milk 
in  the  201-210  mile  zone,  as  $2.93  per 
hundred,  ($3.13  for  3.5%  milk). 

Nov.  1927  price  to  producer,  3%  milk,  2.98:  3.5%,  3.18 

Nov.  1926  price  to  producer,  3%  milk.  2.67;  3.5%,  2.87 

Nov.  1925  price  to  producer,  3%  milk,  2.63;  3.5%,  2.83 

Nov.  1924  price  to  producer,  3%  milk  2.69;  3.5%,  2.89 

Butter  Suffers  Sharp  Break 


CREAMERY  Dec.  12  Dec.  5  Dec.  14, 

SALTED  1927 

Higher  than  extra....  51  -5l'/2  52'/2-53  52'/2-53 

Extra  (92sc) .  50 1/2-  52  -  52  - 

84-SI  score .  44'/2-50  45  -51  40'/'2-5l 

Lower  Grades .  43  -44  43'/2-44'/2  391/2-40 


The  butter  market  broke  rather  unex¬ 
pectedly  on  December  12  and  prices  on 
creamery  extras  tumbled  a  cent  and  a 
half.  The  trade  had  been  rather  unsatis¬ 
factory  earlier  in  the  week,  weaknesses 
appearing  here  and  there,  but  at  the  same 
time  prices  had  been  maintained.  A 
change  of  traffic  schedules  during  the  first 
week  in  December  threw  a  lot  of  butter 
on  to  the  market  on  Monday  and  Tues¬ 
day.  At  the  same  time,  buyers  were 
none  too  anxious  to  load  up.  Whether  this 
was  due  to  a  slowing  up  of  consumptive 
demand  we  do  not  know,  but  it  was  very 
evident  that  there  was  a  marked  lack  of 
snap  to  the  demand.  The  situation  was 
just  right  for  the  bears  when  reports 
came  from  Chicago  that  the  butter  mar¬ 
ket  there  had  suffered  two  successive 
breaks,  thereby  laying  the  situation  right 
for  a  reduction.  The  market  was  quick 
to  appreciate  the  fact  that  if  our  high 
rates  were  maintained,  cars  would  im¬ 
mediately  start  rolling  away  from  Chi¬ 
cago  toward  New  York  to  gain  the  dif¬ 
ferential,  and  thereby  result  in  a  flood  of 
butter  here. 

The  break  came  as  a  surprise  to  the 
trade  for  it  is  bout  two  weeks  ahead  of 
time.  However,  there  has  been  a  strong 
inclination  to  clear  out  a  lot  of  held  but¬ 
ter  before  the  turn  of  the  year  when  fresh 
goods  are  more  popular. 


Cheese  Market  Gains 


STATE  Dec.  12  Dec.  5  Dec.  14, 

flats  1927 

Fresh  Fancy  .  25'/2-27  25'/2-26 

Fresh  Average . 

Held  Fancy  .  27'/2-29  261/2-281/2  29  .291/2 

Held  Average  . 


The  cheese  market  made  a  distinct  gain 
this  week,  both  on  held  goods  as  well  as 
fresh,  although  there  seems  to  be  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  meat  in  the  gain  of  cured  goods. 
The  demand  for  the  higher  grades  of  well 
cured  state  and  Wisconsin  cheese  has 
shown  expansion,  as  well  as  advance  in 
price.  The  market  shows  more  confidence 
of  late,  since  the  determined  effort  to  cut 
down  the  heavy  surplus  of  holdings  com¬ 
pared  with  last  year.  In  spite  of  the  ef¬ 
forts  to  cut  down  our  surplus  over  last 
year  we  still  have  a  full  supply.  On  De¬ 
cember  6  the  ten  cities  making  daily  re¬ 
ports  held  18,307,000  pounds  compared 
with  12,972,000  pounds  at  the  same  time 
a  year  ago. 

There  has  been  a  rather  scant  supply 
of  fresh  cheese  coming  forward,  but  it  is 
just  as  well  for  there  has  been  no  un¬ 
usual  demand.  Most  of  the  fresh  goods 
have  been  bringing  from  25%  to  26  cents 


for  fancy  stock.  At  the  same  time,  how¬ 
ever,  there  has  been  some  cheese  of  re¬ 
cent  make  turning  as  high  as  27  cents. 
On  the  whole,  the  fresh  cheese  market  is 
quiet. 


Egg  Market  Very  Unsettled 


Dec.  12 

Dec.  5 

Dec.  14, 

NEARBY  WHITE 

1927 

Hen’y  Sel.  Extras.... 

50-51 

58-59 

56-58 

Hen’y  Av'ge  Extras.... 

48-49 

56-57 

53-55 

Extra  Firsts . 

40-47 

40-55 

50-52 

Firsts  . 

33-45 

33-45 

48-49 

Undergrades  ... 

32-33 

32-33 

38-45 

Pullets  . 

35-42 

35-46 

40-44 

Pewees  . 

30-34 

30-35 

33-36 

NEARBY  BROWNS 

Hennery  . . 

52-53 

63-64 

56-57 

Gathered  . 

32-51 

32-62 

42-55 

The  egg  market 

has 

certainly 

been  a 

hectic  affair  during 

the 

past  week 

and  it 

is  very  difficult  to  keep  tab  on  the  sit¬ 
uation.  The  outstanding  fact  at  present 
is  that  brown  eggs  have  been,  and  are 
at  this  writing,  freely  out  selling  the 
white  stock.  Another  important  factor  is 
the  heavy  supply  of  Pacific  coast  eggs. 
On  December  12  there  was  more  stock 
available  for  prompt  delivery  than  buyers 
could  clear  at  prevailing  rates,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  several  large  shippers 
had  ordered  their  recent  deliveries  off  the 
market.  On  the  11th  the  market  suffered 
a  sharp  break  on  top  grades  of  practical¬ 
ly  all  descriptions.  However,  it  was  not 
sufficient  to  stimulate  enough  increased 
demand  to  clear  the  offerings  and  the 
weakness  persisted. 

Receipts  are  running  lighter  than  last 
year  and  therefore  the  failure  of  the  fresh 
egg  market  to  clear  except  at  materially 
lower  prices  (to  say  nothing  of  satisfac¬ 
tory  prices)  is  hard  to  explain.  For  one 
thing  retail  prices  have  been  far  out  of 
line  with  the  wholesale  market.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  retailers  are  following  the 
policy  of  “all  hog  or  none.”  High  retail 
prices  have  curbed  a  rapid  expansion  in 
the  outlet  while  wholesale  prices  were 
tumbling.  With  the  sharp  break  how¬ 
ever,  we  understand  that  several  of  the 
chain  stores  have  cut  their  prices  7  cents 
a  dozen.  Incidentally,  in  Poughkeepsie 
where  the  A.A.  is  printed  several  retail 
stores  on  December  10  were  charging  80 
cents  a  dozen  for  their  best  eggs,  while 
the  wholesale  price  for  the  same  stock 
was  about  52  cents.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
housewives  object  to  buying  eggs  when 
such  prices  prevail  in  the  face  of  a  full 
supply. 


Fancy  Live  Fowls  Selling  Well 


FOWLS 

Dec.  ^12 

Dec.  5 

Dec.  14, 
1927 

Colored  . . 

29-33 

29-34 

25-30 

Leghorn  . 

CHICKENS 

25-27 

26-28 

18-22 

Colored  _ 

26-29 

28-30 

23-30 

Leghorn  . 

BROILERS 

23-28 

24-27 

17-22 

Colored  . 

35-40 

36-38 

32-35 

Leghorn  . 

32-37 

35-36 

28-30 

CAPONS  . 

38-42 

35-40 

TURKEYS  . 

40-42 

42-45 

DUCKS,  Nearby  . 

26-31 

26-31 

25-30 

GEESE  . 

29-30 

-29 

-28 

Fancy  live  fowls,  as  well  as  farm-fat¬ 
tened  ducks  and  geese  from  nearby 
points,  of  fancy  quality,  have  been  having 
quick  sale.  In  short  the  live  poultry 
market  is  booming.  Practically  every¬ 
thing  favors  the  seller  with  the  exception 
of  large  staggy  chickens.  It  has  been 
quite  difficult  to  establish  any  values  on 
broilers  for  reported  sales  cover  a  wide 
range,  Plymouth  rocks  being  quoted  any¬ 
where  from  35  to  40  cents.  The  live  poul¬ 
try  market  as  a  whole  is  doing  well. 

It  is  too  early  to  make  any  statement 
concerning  the  holiday  market.  Most  of 
the  wholesale  business,  of  course,  will  be 
on  the  21st  and  22nd.  The  24th  will  be  a 
retail  day,  and  butchers  will  be  getting 
their  stock  ready  on  Sunday  the  23rd. 
We  do  not  look  for  any  change  in  the 
turkey  market  from  Thanksgiving.  All 
advices  point  to  a  heavy  supply.  We 
look  for  fancy  poultry  to  hold  steady,  or¬ 
dinary  and  poor  stock  is  going  to  drag. 
The  holiday  spirit  will  prevail  and  con¬ 
sumers  will  want  quality. 


Briefs  on  the  Apple  and  Produce 
Trade 

Some  APPLE  prices  show  an  advance, 
especially  Greenings  and  McIntosh.  Best 
Greenings  are  bringing  $2.25  per  basket, 
while  McIntosh  are  $4.00,  other  ordinary 
and  poor  stock  show  no  improvement. 

Long  Island  POTATOES  have  improved 
in  price  during  the  past  week,  values  on 
both  sack  and  bulk  goods  advancing  25 
cents.  Maines  have  improved  in  that  the 
price  range  is  narrower,  although  top 
figures  of  last  week  had  not  been  ex¬ 
ceeded.  States  are  not  quite  as  firm  as 
they  were  a  week  ago.  We  will  know 
more  about  the  potato  market  and  its 
prospects  in  another  month. 

The  demand  for  State  CABBAGE  has 
slowed  up  a  little  bit,  but  at  this  writing 


Danish  in  bulk  is  bringing  from  $40.00  to 
$45.00  a  ton. 


Feeds  and  Grains 


FUTURES 

(At  Chicago) 

Dec.  12 

Dec.  5  Dec.  14, 
1927 

Wheat  (Dec.) 

1.15 

1.15% 

1.26% 

Corn  (Dec.) 

.83% 

.83% 

.8538 

Oats  (Dec.)  _ 

.48% 

.473/4 

.523/. 

CASH  GRAINS 
(At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red 

1.58% 

1.58% 

1.51% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel.. 

1.02% 

1.03 

1.063. 

Oats.  No.  2 . 

FEEDS 

.57% 

.57  .653/4 

Dec.  10, 

(At  Buffalo) 

Dec.  8 

Dec.  1 

1927 

Grade  Oats  . . 

37.00 

37.50 

38,50 

Spring  Bran  . 

36.00 

36.50 

34.00 

Hard  Bran  . 

38.00 

39.00 

36.50 

Standard  Mids  .... 

36.00 

36.50 

33.50 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 

43.00 

44.00 

43.00 

Flour  Mids  . 

40.50 

41.00 

40.00 

Red  Dog  . 

42.00 

42.50 

44.00 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

41.00 

41.00 

43,00 

Yel.  Hominy  _ 

41.00 

41.00 

39.50 

Corn  Meal  . 

38.50 

39.50 

38.50 

Gluten  Feed  . . 

46.50 

46.50 

40.00 

Gluten  Meal  . 

55.37 

55.38 

48.50 

36%  C.  S.  Meal 

46.50 

47.00 

43.00 

41%  C.  S.  Meal 

51.50 

52.00 

47.00 

43%  C.  S.  Meal 

53.50 

54.50 

49.50 

34%  0.  P.  Linseed 

Meal  . 

59,00 

59.00 

46.25 

The  above  quotations 

are  those 

of  the  local 

Buffalo 

market  and  are  F.  0. 

B.  They 

are  reported 

in  the 

weekly  letter  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets. 


Meats  and  Live  Stock 


Dec.  12 

Dec.  5 

Dec.  14, 

LIVE  CALVES 

(per  100  lb) 

1927 

Prime  . 

....  18.00-18.50 

18.00-18.50 

16.50-17.00 

Medium  . 

....  12.00-17.50 

12.00-17.50 

1 1.00-16.00 

Culls  . 

....  9.50-11.50 

9.50-11.50 

7.00-  9.50 

STEERS  (per  100  lb) 

Best  . 

....  13.75-14.00 

14.00-14.50 

14.50-15.00 

Medium  . 

....  10.75-13.50 

1 1.25-13.75 

11.50-14.25 

Common  . 

....  9.50-10.50 

9.75-11.00 

9.00-11.00 

BULLS  (per  100  lb.) 

Best  heavy . 

9.50-9.75 

9.50-9.75 

9.00-9.75 

iledium  . 

8.50-9.25 

8.50-9.25 

7.75-8.50 

Common  light.... 

7.00-8.00 

7.00-8.00 

6.00-7.50 

COWS  (per  100 

lb.) 

Best  heavy . 

8.25-8.50 

8.25-8.50 

9.50-10.00 

Medium  . . . 

6.75-8.25 

6.75-8.25 

6.50-  8.50 

Cutters  . 

3.50-6.50 

3.50-6.50 

3.00-  6.00 

Reactors  . 

5.00-8.00 

5.00-8.00 

3.50-  8.50 

LAMBS  (per  100  lb.) 

Prime  . 

....  13.75-14.75 

13.50-14.00 

14.50-15.00 

Medium  . . 

....  12.50-13.50 

12.50-13.25 

13.00-14.00 

Culls  . 

...  9,00-11.50 

9.50-11.50 

9.00-12.75 

HOGS  (per  100 

lb.) 

Dp  to  130  lbs . 

9.25-9.50 

9.25-9.65 

9.50-10.00 

130-160  lbs . . 

9.00-9.25 

9.00-9.25 

9.50-10.00 

Av.  200  lbs . . 

9.00-9.40 

9.00-9.40 

9.50-  9.75 

RABBITS  (per 

11?  )  .20-  .25 

.20-  .25 

.28-  .30 

VEAL  CALVES 

(per  lb.) 

Country  dressed 

.12-  .22 

.12-  .22 

.10-  .22 

Farmers  Supplied  with 

STEEL  WIRE  BALE  TIES 

For  Hay  and  Straw  Baling,  Etc. 
Quality  Guaranteed 
H.  P.  &  H.  F.  WILSON  CO. 

537  Greenwich  St.  New  York 


Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 
Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  in  New  York  City. 
Established  1SS3,  offers  5011  an  unlimited  outlet 
for  your  live  poultr.v.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and 
free  holiday  calendar  folder  l<  27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc.  cMstm 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  City  Merchant 


EGG  PRODUCERS 

Get  Best  Net  Results 

by  shipping  their  eggs  to  a  house  making  a  special¬ 
ty  of  Fancy  Quality  White  and  Brown  Eggs.  Our 
25  Y'ears  cxijerience  in  the  business  will  be  of 
some  benefit  to  you  if  you  ship  high  quality. 

ESCHENBRENNER  &  CO.,  INC. 

Cor.  Reade  &  Hudson  Sts.,  New  York 


LIVE  POULTRY  SHIPPERS 

Why  Wait  Until  Prices  Drop? 

Ship  your  LIVE  POULTRY  NOW,  any  day  but 
Saturday.  Ship  RABBITS  when  weather  is  cold. 
Prompt  returns  on  TOP  prices  and  accurate 
weights.  Write  for  information,  tags,  coops,  etc. 

BAEDECKER  &  WILLIAMS,  INC. 

W.  Washington  Market  New  York  City 


EGG  CASES 


Wholesale  dealer  and  shipiter 
of  second  hand  egg  cases. 
Car  lots  a  specialty. 


LOUIS  OLOFSKY,  6SS  Gteent  Av.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


Reliable  Pigs 

They  are  heavy  legged,  square  backed,  Y'orkshire  and 
Chester  crossed,  also  Berkshire  and  Chester  crossed. 
8  to  10  weeks  old,  $3.50  each.  They  are  the  kind 
that  make  large  hogs.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D. 
on  approval.  Also  a  few  high  grade  Berkshire  pigs, 
8  weeks  old,  $6.00  each.  Keep  them  ten  days  and  if 
not  satisfactory,  return  at  ^y  expense.  No  charge  for 
crating.  EDWARD  COLLINS.  35  Walthem  St.,  Lex- 
'ington,  Mass.  Telephone  0839-R  Lexington. 
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Winter  Comes  to  the  North  Country--A.  F.  B.  F.  Meets  in  Chicago- -County  Notes 


WITH  the  settling  down  of  a  really 
cold  spell,  winter  seems  to  have  at 
last  gotten  under  way,  to  the  joy  of 
many  who  have  to  travel  out  over  dirt 
roads,  and  also  those  who  want  to  get 
into  the  woods  or  do  other  jobs  out  on 
the  farm.  It  has 
been  so  wet  and 
muddy  that  it  has 
been  impossible  to 
do  many  of  the  odd 
jobs,  or  in  many 
cases  even  to  get  the 
manure  out.  The 
snow,  too,  which  has 
fallen  on  at  least  a 
part  of  the  North 
Country  will  be  a 
protection  to  the 
new  seeding,  some¬ 
thing  that  is  sadly 
needed  now  that  every  effort  is  being 
made  to  secure  clover  hay  instead  of 
timothy  for  dairy  feeding. 

Poultrymen  Meet  at  Watertown 

The  poultry  owners  of  Jefferson 
County  discussed  their  problems  pretty 
well  at  a  two  day  meeting  held  in  the 
Grange  Hall  at  Watertown  this  week. 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau,  Professors  F.  E.  Andrews  and  L. 
E.  Weaver  were  present  for  both  days 
and  discussed  the  latest  developments 
in  the  experimental  work  in  feeding 
and  in  poultry  house  ventilation.  The 
general  consensus  of  opinion  was  that 
the  mash,  mixed  grain,  oyster  shell, 
and  grit  combination  was  the  best  com¬ 
bination  in  feeding  to  follow  as  yet, 
other  methods  not  having  shown  uni¬ 
versally  good  satisfaction.  Trough 
feeding  of  grain  at  night  was  another 
recommendation,  instead  of  scattering 
it  in  the  litter. 

Begins  Thirty  Fourth  Year  as 
Pomona  Secretary 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Parker  of  watertown  began 
her  34th  year  as  secretary  of  the  Jeffer¬ 
son  County  Pomona  Grange  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  held  this  week.  Archie  E.  Holmes  of 
Philadelphia  was  elected  Master  to  suc¬ 
ceed  George  Greeney  of  Three  Mile  Bay 
who  has  just  successfully  completed  his 
year  as  Master.  Other  officers  were  elect¬ 
ed  as  follows :  Walter  Stacy,  Natural 
Bridge,  overseer;  Mrs.  Harriette  Reeves, 
Dexter,  lecturer ;  Grover  Russell,  Omar, 
steward;  Ira  S.  Chaffee,  Carthage,  assist¬ 
ant  steward;  W.  O.  Newton,  Adams  Cen¬ 
ter,  chaplain;  Elon  O.  Andrus,  South  Rut¬ 
land,  treasurer ;  John  A.  Laidlaw,  Oxbow, 
gatekeeper;  Mrs.  Victoria  Dickson,  Ther¬ 
esa,  Ceres ;  Mrs.  Ruth  Poor,  Belleville, 


Pomona ;  Mrs.  Clara  Dillenbeck,  Depau- 
ville,  Flora;  Mrs.  I.  S.  Chaffee,  Carthage, 
lady,  assistant  steward;.  The  Grange 
voted  to  give  $50  toward  the  4-H  Club 
building  to  be  erected  on  the  Watertown 
Fair  grounds ;  $50  to  the  State  Grange 
School  fund;  and  favored  the  proposed 
addition  to  the  Jefferson  County  Sanator¬ 
ium.  17  delegates  were  elected  to  attend 
the  state  grange  at  Rochester. 

Lewis  County  Pomona  Grange 

With  Master  Walter  Schloo  of  Denmark 
presiding,  the  Lewis  County  Pomona  held 
their  last  1928  meeting  this  week  also. 
Deputy  L.  C.  Archer  found  that  he  would 
be  unable  to  continue  the  duties  of  deputy 
after  this  year,  and  Edward  Linstruth  of 
Riverbank  Grange  was  nominated  for  the 
position.  Ten  delegates  were  selected  to 
attend  the  State  Grange,  and  $100  given 
to  the  state  grange  school  fund. 

Lewis  County  fair  will  be  held  several 
weeks  later  in  1929  than  heretofore,  the 
date  being  set  for  September  10  to  13,  it 
was  decided  at  a  meeting  of  the  fair  as¬ 
sociation  on  the  5th.  George  C.  Cannon 
of  Lyons  Falls  was  reelected  president 
with  Myron  M.  Lyman  of  Lowville  for 
secretary.  The  financial  report  showed 
the  society  to  be  in  a  good  financial 
condition. 

To  our  friends  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  family  w'e  extend  wishes  for  a 
real  Christmasy  Christmas,  and  a  New 
Year  filled  with  the  fulfillment  of  cher¬ 
ished  hopes  and  desires. 


New  York  County  Notes 

Saratoga  County— On  November  30 
there  was  a  hard  snow  storm  which 
turned  to  rain  and  there  has  been  very 
dark,  cloudy  weather  since  with  a  hard 
rain  today.  The  ground  is  not  frozen  so 
that  some  farmers  are  still  plowing.  We 
have  had  quite  warm  weather  for  this 
season.  Boys  are  trapping  with  furs 
bringing  a  good  price.  There  are  a  great 
many  bad  fires  in  this  county.  Some  of 
the  farmers  «old  turkeys  for  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  at  a  good  price  and  others  are  keep¬ 
ing  them  for  the  Christmas  trade. — Mrs. 
L.W.P. 

Allegany  County  — The  past  two 
weeks  have  been  dark,  gloomy,  rainy  and 
disagreeable  with  some  snow.  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  Mason  of  Richburg  will  celebrate 
their  golden  wedding  December  4th.  The 
Angelica  poultry  team  won  the  judging 
contest  at  Alfred  recently  and  received 
the  silver  loving  cup.  Merle  Evans  re¬ 
ceived  a  perfect  score.  The  average  of 
the  team  was  70.68,  twenty  teams  com¬ 
peting.  Allegany  and  other  western  New 
York  counties  are  being  warned  against 
tularemia,  a  disease  common  to  wild  rab¬ 
bits  and  dangerous  to  humans.  The  new 
Caneadea  dam  has  added  $450,000.  to  the 
assessed  valuation  of  the  county.  In¬ 


Central  New  York  Farm  Notes 


Preparations  are  being  made  for 
Christmas  in  the  communities  in 
central  New  Y'ork.  Chicken  thieves 
are  active  gathering  poultry  for  the 
holiday  market;  desultory  and  com¬ 
mercial  evergreen  tree  stealing  is  about 
normal  for  the  pre-Christmas  trade. 
If  it  were  not  for  some  active  sheriffs 
and  police  officers,  activity  along  these 
lines  would  be  about  on  a  par  with  the 
Wall  Street  stock  market. 

Responding  to  a  telephone  call  from 
Christopher  Robinson,  Frank  Crowe, 
Sheriff  of  Schuyler  County,  is  reported 
to  have  chased  four  thieves  from  the 
Robinson  farm  and  to  have  recovered 
the  stolen  hens,  captured  the  auto 
driven  by  the  thieves,  and  fatally  shot 
one  of  their  number.  Others  of  the 
thieves  were  later  apprehended. 

Nineteen  game  law  violations  were 
settled  in  Tompkins  County  during 
October  and  November.  Fines  netted 
$285.  The  violations  were  principally 
for  taking  game  out  of  season  or  with¬ 
out  a  license. 

Winter  Courses  Start  at  Cornell 

Beginning  January  7  and  continuing 
through  January  and  February,  the 
Winter  Course  at  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Ithaca  will  offer  a  series 
of  one  and  two  week  courses  for  farm 
people  on  many  topics.  Among  them 
are  courses  in  marketing  potatoes, 
m-arketing  cabbage,  repair  of  gas  en¬ 
gines  and  other  farm  machinery,  a  bee  ¬ 
keeper’s  school,  a  course  for  testers  for 


cow  testing  associations,  and  courses 
in  making  all  kinds  of  milk  products 
and  in  caring  for  livestock. 

❖  Ni  ❖ 

Farmers’  Week  has  been  set  for  Feb¬ 
ruary  11  to  16. 

*  *  * 

The  State  Grange  will  be  at  Roches¬ 

ter  the  preceding  week,  Feb.  4  to  9. 

^  ¥ 

H.  E.  Babcock,  general  manager  of 
the  Grange  League  Federation  Ex¬ 
change  has  been  elected  a  trustee  of 
the  Ithaca  Savings  Bank. 

❖  ❖  ❖ 

A  very  large  quantity  of  potatoes  are 
being  held  in  storage  in  this  section. 
Prices  give  little  indication  of  improve¬ 
ment.  Hay  is  selling  better  than  for 
the  past  two  years.  This  is  attributed 
to  the  short  crop  cut  this  year  and 
should  probably  not  be  considered  as 
a  permanent  improvement  in  the  haj’' 
situation.  The  best  informed  farmers 
and  dealers  and  the  authorities  at  the 
college  of  agriculture  state  that  the 
timothy  hay  market  will  probably  not 
recover  its  former  standing  as  a  source 
of  farm  income.  Perhaps,  however,  Mr. 
Hoover  during  his  trip  to  South  and 
Central  American  countries,  will  find 
a  new  outlet  for  hay  to  feed  the  llamas 
of  the  Andes.  Stranger  things  have 
happened,  such  as  when  the  Barge 
Canal  Bond  issue  was  voted  by  New 
York  State  some  years  ago. — C.T. 


creased  oil  production  has  added  $1,500,- 
000.  Allegany  now  has  the  highest  tax 
rating  of  any  rural  county.  The  average 
rate  on  taxable  property  for  the  coming 
year  is  .9525  as  against  .9170  last  year. 
Sheriff  Brigham  recently  captured  three 
chicken  thieves,  all  of  which  were  given 
jail  sentences.  Muskrats  are  plentiful 
and  trappers  are  busy. — Mrs.  O.  H. 

Genesee  County  ■ — 'The  G-L-F  has  pur¬ 
chased  of  the  Universal  Gypsum  and 
Lime  Company  of  Chicago  a  former 
Gypsolite  plant  on  Howard  Street,  Ba¬ 
tavia.  The  plant  will  be  used  to  mix 
G-L-F  fertilizers  for  the  counties  of 
western  New'  York.  It  has  a  good  lo¬ 
cation  for  either  shipments  or  trucks  and 
wall  use  only  formulas  approved  by  the 
state  w'hich  will  contain  no  animal  mat¬ 
ter,  chemical  only.  The  plant  will  em¬ 
ploy  50  men.  The  building  will  also  be 
used  as  a  warehouse  for  spray  material, 
binder  twine  and  other  farm  necessities 
handled  by  the  G-L-F. — Mrs.  R.E.G. 

Sullivan  County  — We  have  had  a 
wonderful  fall  and  yet  the  ground  is  only 
baked  a  little.  Farmers  are  busy  cutting 
trees  and  preparing  for  their  next  sum¬ 
mer’s  work.  David  H.  Clements  is  the 
one  Sullivan  County  farmer  to  be  se¬ 
lected  as  a  Master  Farmer.  The  Gaebeff 
creamery  of  Youngsville  which  was 
destroyed  by  fire  will  be  rebuilt  and  of 
modern  hollow  tile.  The  Farm  and  Home 
Bureau  meeting  was  held  in  Liberty  on 
Saturday,  December  8.  A  home  talent 
play  was  given  entitled  “Vice-Versa”. 
The  Red  Cross  drive  proved  a  great  suc¬ 
cess  in  Sullivan  County. — P.E. 

Columbia  County —Freezing  weather 
is  here  now.  Butchering  hogs  seems  to 
be  the  principal  occupation  of  the  farm¬ 
ers.  The  Vigilance  Society  held  its  an¬ 
nual  dinner  at  Jackson  Corners  last  week. 
This  is  an  old  society  formed  years  ago 
for  protection  against  horse  thieves.  Poul¬ 
try  thieves  were  busy  at  Elizaville  and 
Livingston  last  week.  At  the  Lutheran 
church  in  Viewmont  over  550  people  were 
fed  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  108  were  fed 
per  hour.  A  school  house  in  Claverack 
closed  as  a  pupil  had  scarlet  fever.  Many 
geese  were  picked  in  Germantown  for  the 
holidays.  Eggs  are  60  cents  a  dozen, 
heavy  pork  10  cents  per  pound,  light  pork 
14  cents  per  pound,  potatoes  90  cents  per 
bushel.— Mrs.  C.V.H. 

Along  the  Southern  Tier 

The  claim  of  Philo  Sawyer  for  sheep 
killed  by  dogs  in  the  town  of  Fenton, 
Broome  County,  amounting  to  $150,  which 
has  been  pending  for  some  time,  has 
been  ordered  paid  by  the  Board  of  Super¬ 
visors.  This  sum  covers  the  loss  of  eight 
sheep  and  four  lambs. 

Private  interviews  with  a  number  of 
the  leading  farmers  of  Broome  County, 
show  that  they  look  with  favor  on  the 
main  features  of  the  suggestions  made 
by  the  recent  committee  appointed  by 
Governor-elect  Roosevelt  for  farm  relief. 
No  action,  however,  has  yet  been  taken 
by  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 

The  proposal  to  tax  gasoline  in  New 
York  State  hinges,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
farmers  of  this  locality,  on  the  point  of 
distributing  a  fair  percentage  of  the 
amount  thus  raised  to  the  rural  districts 
for  the  maintenance  of  public  highways. 

Wyoming  County  Board  of  Supervisors 
has  gone  on  record  as  favoring  the  pro¬ 
positions  laid  down  by  the  Roosevelt  Com¬ 
mittee  looking  to  farm  relief.  The  gaso¬ 
line  tax  seems  to  be  an  especially  strong 
point. 

It  cost  Broome  County  $304,440.06  to 
care  for  its  poor  that  are  under  the 
charge  of  the  superintendent  of  the  poor 
last  year.  The  Child  Welfare  Board  also 
asks  an  appropriation  of  $70,020,  for  the 
coming  year,  which  is  an  addition  of 
about  $7,000  over  last  year.  The  county 
in  addition  pays  $7  a  week  for  every 
child  committed  to  the  two  orphans’ 
homes  under  its  supervision. 

The  tax  rate  as  fixed  by  the  equaliza¬ 
tion  committee  of  the  Board  of  Super¬ 
visors  of  Broome  County  will  not  vary 
materially  from  that  of  1927. 

The  ground  is  bare  of  snow  throughout 
this  section.  Some  plowing  has  been 
done  in  the  month  of  December. 

Potatoes  and  apples  can  be  bought  at 
around  a  dollar  a  bushel,  while  eggs  are 
65  to  70  cents,  butter  retails  from  the 
store  at  57c  to  58c;  cheese,  35c  to  40c  and 
vegetables  in  proportion. — E.L.V. 


Pennsylvania  Farm  Notes 

Atrip  through  the  fertile  countries 
(>f  eastern  Pennsylvania  by  train  or 
auto  will  reveal  the  comparative  wanton 
waste  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  stacks 
of  the  corn  crop.  Many  fields  are  filled 
by  corn  shocks,  the  corn  having  been 


husked  and  stored  or  sold,  the  fodder  re¬ 
maining  in  the  fields  to  be  disked  and 
plowed  under  for  their  doubtful  fertilizer 
value  or  perhaps  raked  together  and 
burned.  In  this  era  of  increasing  Eu 
ropean  corn  borer  damage  the  latter  plan 
might  be  preferred. 

Impure  water  upon  certain  farms  has 
been  a  serious  problem  fbr  years  past, 
endangering  health  and  life  itself.  Im¬ 
proved  systems  of  supply  and  low  cost 
filters  are  adding  thousands  of  dollars  to 
farm  values  at  the  present  day. 

County  doctors  inform  the  American 
Agriculturist  representative  that  the 
dreaded  seasonal  typhoid  fever  cases  are 
almost  unknown  today.  Sanitary  con¬ 
ditions  in  general  are  vastly  different 
from  those  of  a  decade  ago — O.D.S. 


A.  F.  B.  F.  Meets  at  Chicago 

IN  the  expectation  that  the  Hoover 
Administration  will  pass  a  farm  relief 
measure  designed  to  spur  collective 
selling  by  farmers,  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  announced  at  its  an¬ 
nual  meeting  at  Chicago,  Dec.  10-12 
that  a  nationwide  cooperative  market¬ 
ing  service  would  be  started  early  in 
the  new  year.  Livestock,  grain  and 
other  markets  will  be  analyzed  to  serve 
the  interests  of  30,000,000  farmers. 

Frank  Evans,  the  federation’s  gen¬ 
eral  counsel  and  head  of  its  marketing 
department,  explained  that  two  years 
had  been  spent  in  preparation  for  the 
operation  of  the  service  department  to 
serve  the  various  cooperatives  and 
avoid  duplication  of  their  work. 


The  Tenth  Anniversary  of  a 
Great  Day 

{Continued  from  Page  11) 

much  of  sorrow  as  of  triumph  when  a 
man  or  woman  full  of  days  and  honor 
“like  a  sheaf  of  corn  ripe  for  the  har¬ 
vest”  is  brought  and  laid  among  that 
company  of  friends  and  neighbors  gone 
before.  Our  village  cemetery  seems  in 
truth  a  pleasant,  friendly  spot. 

But  when  I  go  into  one  of  our  many 
national  cemeteries  there  is  but  one 
feeling — a  sense  of  great  depression 
and  sorrow  and  indignation  because 
there  has  been  such  a  pitiful,  such  a 
fearful  waste  of  the  most  precious  stuff 
in  all  the  world — young  human  life. 

For  our  national  cemeteries  are 
made  up  almost  wholly  of  boys — boys 
who  never  had  their  fling  in  life — boys 
who  never  knew  wife  or  child — boys 
who  should  have  been  the  seed  corn  of 
coming  generations — boys  who  died  far 
from  home  and  those  they  loved — who 
died  in  hard  and  bitter  ways  in  a  quar¬ 
rel  that  was  not  their  own. 

Oh,  the  Dreamer  and  the  Pacifist  is 
right  when  he  proclaims  that  the  great 
gray  dismantled  fortress  in  the  lonely 
marsh  beside  the  lake  is  only  emblem¬ 
atical  of  what  all  forts  shall  be  in  some 
coming  better  day. 

And  the  poet  too  was  right  when 
he  wrote; 

“Were  hall  the  power  that  fills  the  world  with  terror 
Were  half  the  wealth  bestowed  on  camps  and  courts 
Civen  to  redeem  the  human  mind  from  error 
There  were  no  need  of  arsenals  and  forts,* 


The  lighthouse  keeper’s  wife  gets 
a  carpet  for  the  stairs. — Judge. 
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This  book 

Means  Money 

to  you/ 


Read  our  new  book  on 
PEARL  GRIT.  It  tells 
how  to  increase  your 
income  from  poultry;  how  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  the  calcium  material  for  your  fowls. 
Learn  the  facts  and  make  bigger  profits. 

Feed  PEARL  GRIT  Now 
for  high-priced  eggs 
PEARL  GRIT  is  especially  valuable  in  win¬ 
ter  when  fowls  don’t  get  much  forage.  They 
have  greater  need  for  mineral  calcium  now 
than  at  any  other  time.  They  must  have  it 
to  produce  winter  eggs,  to  remain  healthy, 
to  escape  leg  weakness  or  rickets. 

Get  PEARL  GRIT  in  10-lb.  cartons  or  100-lb. 
bags  from  your  feed  dealer.  If  he  doesn’t  have 
it,  we’ll  ship  direct.  And  don’t  fail  to  send 
for  the  PEARL  GRIT  book. 

MAIL  THE  COUPON 
TODAY 


The  Question  Box 


Pearl  Grit  Corp., 

388  Wayne  St.,  Piqua,  Ohio 
Send  me  your  free  book,  "The 
Poultry  Raiser’s  Pay  Envelope,” 
and  give  me  the  names  of  deal¬ 
ers  who  handle  PEARL  GRIT. 


.State. 


A  Question  About  Paint 

‘T  am  considering  painting  all  the  farm 
buildings  one  color.  Will  common  white 
lead  house  paint  outlast  red  barn  paint, 
and  will  it  cover  more  surface?  If  so, 
will  not  the  ultimate  cost,  considering 
both  materials  and  labor,  be  in  favor  of 
the  white  lead  paint?  Any  suggestions 
will  be  appreciated.” — R.  Li.  L. 

Yes,  in  paint  I  believe  one  is  safe,  in 
saying  that  the  best  is  alv.-ay.s  the 
cheapest.  A  thoroughly  nii.^ed  paint 
of  linseed  oil  and  white  lead  or  of  60 
to  75  per  cent  white  lead  and  40  to  25 
per  cent  zinc  white  not  only  will  cov¬ 
er  more  surface-  than  an  equal  volume 
of  cheap  barn  paint,  but  will  look  well 
from  two  to  three  times  as  long.  Now¬ 
adays  the  labor  of  applying  the  paint 
is  one  of  the  big  factors  of  the  cost 
and  this  is  materially  reduced  with 
high  grade  paint,  especially  w^hen  it 
comes  to  repainting  a  home  which  has 
stood  too  long  without  recoating. — I. 
W.  D. 


This  Speci&l  Mash:;Fei* 

A  SPECIAL  Mash  of  pure,  honest,  high-grade  feeds 
— for  breeding  stock.  Produces  plenty  of  large  fertile 
eggs  with  unusually  high  hatching  of  sturdy  sure-life 
chicks.  Keeps  body  at  par  —  builds  flesh.  “They 
raise  more  and  better  chicks.  Each  year  flocks  show 
improvement,”  writes  Geo.  E.  Dodge,  No.  Weare, 
N.  H. 

Contains  plenty  of  com  Germ  meal,  Pecos  Valley 
(Irrigated)  Alfalfa  LEAF  Meal,  best  grade  Baker’s 
dried  milk,  complete  minerals  and  Protozyme,  choice 
ground  grains.  No  filler,  no  weed  seeds.  Pure  feeds 
go  farther! 


NET  WEIGHT 
lOO  POUNDS 


PEACDN 


‘beedsk' 

MasH 


BEACON  MILLING  CO.,  Inc.,  CAYUGA,  N.  Y. 


Extra  quality  chicks— the  kind  to  show  the  greatest  profits  for  Mr.  Dollars- 
and-sense  Poultryman.  We  have  100  acres  here,  and  we  know  our  birds. 
4  breeds.  Order  early  for  wanted  dates.  Special  prices  for  broiler  chicks. 
All  breeders  B.  W.  D.  tested.  100%  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 


HALL  BROS.,  Boplar  Hill  Farm 


Box  59 


Wallingford,  Conn. 


SchwC^lei>V‘TH0R;0;Bpr^ 


They  UVC  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders  that  have 
thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  lAY  because  they  are 
from  aelected  and  tested  high  egg  power  stock.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  White  Rodu,  R.  i.  Reds,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orptnpons, 
White  Wyand€»«ea.  lie  and  tsp.  100^  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.^ 
'Member  intemadona)  Chick  Aaso.  Write  today  for  FKEE  Chick  Beek. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY.  204  Horthimpton.  buffalo,  n.  v 


SPECIAL  FALL 


prices  for  breeding  Turkeys, 
Geese,  Ducks,  and  Guineas. 
Write  vour  wants  and  for  mailing  list.  PIONEER 
STOCK  FARM,  TELFORD.  PA. 

When .  writing  Advertisers 

Mention  American  Agriculturist 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS— T 

Pay  for  your  chicks  after  arrival.  Better  order  now. 
Thousands  hatching  daily.  We  hatch  all  year  around. 
Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postage  prei)aid.  Send  for 
price  list.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY.  335  Main 
St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1603  or  1604. 


eased  parts  are  cut  out  and  burned 
about  twice  a  year. 

In  case  the  tree  is  very  badly  af¬ 
fected  I  think  it  would  be  wise  to  cut 
it  down  rather  than  attempt  to  do  any¬ 
thing  with  it.  In  case  it  is  cut  down 
or  limbs  cut  out  they  should  be  burned 
in  order  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
disease. 

You  need  have  no  fear  of  using  the 
plums  from  the  trees  as  there  will  be 
nothing  wrong  with  them.  However, 
the  disease  will  surely  kill  the  trees  if 
nothing  is  done  to  control  it. 


Black  Rot  Gan  Be  Controlled 

I  am  sending  you  a  small  branch  of 
our  plum  tree.  There  is  a  disease  in  the 
tree  and  most  people  tell  us  not  to  use 
the  fruit  as  there  are  cancer  germs  in  it. 
The  whole  tree  is  like  the  twigs  I  am 
sending  you.  Would  you  advise  me  to 
cut  the  tree  down  and  tell  me  if  the  fruit 
is  good  to  eat?  We  have  heard  it  will 
spread  to  other  trees. — F.  C.  M.,  New 
York. 

The  twigs  you  sent  have  black  rot, 
a  rather  serious  disease  of  plums 
and  cherries  but  one  which  can  be  con¬ 
trolled  without  much  trouble  if  the  dis¬ 


Treating  Pullets  for  Worms 

“Do  you  consider  it  advisable  to  treat 
pullets  for  worms  before  putting  them 
in  winter  quarters?” 

A  LARGE  per  cent  of  commercial 
flocks  are  infested  to  some  extent 
with  intestinal  worms.  Because  treat¬ 
ment  for  worms  usually  causes  a  slump 
in  production  after  the  hens  have  start¬ 
ed  to  lay  it  is  recommended  that  they 
be  treated  before  putting  them  in  the 
house  for  the  winter.  Either  the  iodine 
treatment  or  the  tobacco  treatment  can 
be  used. 


Papering  on  Calciinined 
Walls 

“Would  like  to  know  how  to  treat  walls 
that  have  been  calcimined  or  whitewash¬ 
ed,  so  the  paper  will  stick  and  not  crack. 
I  tried  this  last  year,  scraping  off  almost 
all  the  calcimine,  but  it  cracked  badly 
and  a  lot  of  it  peeled  off.  What  causes 
paper  to  do  this?” — B.  J.  M. 

WHEN  good  work  is  desired,  paper 
should  never  be  put,  over  white¬ 
wash  or  calcimine  of  any  sort.  Some¬ 
times  it  sticks  for  a  while,  but  the 
paste  is  practically  sure  to  lift  off  the 
calcimine,  thus  causing  the  paper  to 
peel  off.  The  calcimine  should  be  com¬ 
pletely  removed  by  spreading  cloths 
over  the  floors  and  woodwork  so  far 
as  possible,  then  wetting  the  surface 
of  a  strip  about  3  or  4  feet  wide  across 
the  wall  or  ceiling  with  a  flat  white¬ 
washing  brush,  then  scraping  with  a 
wide  painter’s  knife,  and  at  the  same 
time  scrubbing  it  thoroughly  with  a 
wet  sponge,  taking  care  to  wash  out 
the  sponge  frequently.  The  water  will 
dry  out  if  too  large  an  area  is  wet 
down  at  one  time.  Unless  the  surface 
is  thoroughly  cleaned,  trouble  will  be 
experienced  with  peeling. 

Walls  Must  Be  Sized 

The  walls  when  dry  must  be  sized, 
which  probably  can  best  be  done  by 
one  or  two  thin  coats  of  a  glue  and 
molasses  size.  Soak  half  a  pound  of 
good  quality  flake  glue  in  cold  water 
until  it  becomes  softened,  then  lift  it 
out  and  boil  it  slowly  in  a  glue  pot 
over  a  slow  fire.  When  thoroughly 
softened  so  it  can  be  stirred  without 
any  lumps,  pour  it  into  about  half  a 
gallon  of  hot  water.  To  this  is  then 
added  about  a  quart  of  good  old  fash¬ 
ioned  molasses  or  heavy  brown  sugar 
sirup.  This  should  then  be  thinned 
with  hot  water  until  a  thin  size  is  pro¬ 
duced.  Two  thin  coats  are  better  than 
one  thick  one.  The  walls  when  dry 
are  then  ready  to  be  papered,  using 
the  usual  wall  paper  paste  or  flour  and 
water. 

Avoid  Thin  Paste 

The  usual  cause  of  wall  paper  crack¬ 
ing  except  over  cracks  in  the  plaster 
is  that  the  paste  is  too  thin  and  the 
paper  becomes  too  wet  before  it  is  ap¬ 
plied.  Try  using  a  stiffer  paste  and 
putting  the  strips  on  more  promptly 
after  they  are  pasted. — I.  W.  D. 
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brooding  time,  for  a  bird  nearing  ma¬ 
turity  and  apparently  healthy  one  day, 
may  turn  up  its  toes  the  next  morning. 
I  purposely  omit  a  discussion  of  black¬ 
head,  because  of  conflicting  opinions 
as  to  its  cause  and  control. 

We  saw  no  chickens  around  the 
farmstead.  This  seemed  strange  until 
Mr.  Compton  told  us  that  one  of  the 
common  chicken  worms  causes  a  liver 
trouble  fatal  to  turkeys. 

The  flock  is  a  mixture  of  Bronze  and 
Bourbon  Red  varieties.  We  were  told 
that  the  Reds  would  be  the  breeders  for 
next  year,  and  after  handling  a  few  of 
these  it  was  easy  to  see  why.  The 
Reds  had  longer  bodies  and  keels,  giv¬ 
ing  a  larger  percentage  of  white  breast 
meat.  There  is  no  question  of  a  cus¬ 
tomer’s  choice. 

In  conclusion,  I  might  summarize 
some  of  Mr.  Compton’s  details  of  suc¬ 
cessful  turkey  raising. 

1.  Do  not  attempt  to  raise  turkeys 
and  fowls  on  the  same  ground. 

2.  Always  keep  a  hopper  of  lime¬ 
stone  grit  of  suitable  size  near  the  feed 
hoppers.  A  turkey  eats  mash  and  then 
grit  as  a  duck  eats  mash  and  then 
takes  a  drink  of  water. 

3.  Keep  the  poults  from  piling  up 
and  smothering  by  frequent  tours  of 
the  houses. 

4.  Watch  the  youngsters,  and  main¬ 
tain  a  brooding  temperature  most  com¬ 
fortable  to  them.  This  is  about  95°  F. 
to  start,  and  gradually  lowered. 

5.  Maintain  a  “hospital”  and  trans¬ 
fer  all  ailing  birds  to  it  as  soon  as  they 
are  noticed. 

6.  Produce  the  type  of  turkey  the 
consumer  will  appreciate. 

7.  Develop  your  local  market;  this 
will  usually  pay  better  than  shipping 
to  the  large  terminals. — J.  S.  Putnam. 


Raising  Turkeys  in  Central 
New  York 

{Continued  from  Page  3) 
but  Mr.  Compton  named  a  New  Jersey 
woman  who  raised  1,008  out  of  1,008 
hatched.  We  hope  Mr.  Compton  can 
do  as  well,  but  the  climate  is  against 
him.  Not  all  of  the  losses  come  at 


Aerial  Ground  Should  Extend  to 
Moist  Ground 

I  have  a  5  tube  storage  battery  set  and 
an  aerial  30  feet  high  and  75  feet  long. 
1  notice  that  when  it  is  raining  I  get 
much  better  results,  especially  on  distant 
stations.  Can  you  tell  why  it  is  that  re¬ 
ception  is  poorer  when  the  weather  is 
clear? 

From  your  location,  it  seems  possi¬ 
ble  that  you  do  not  have  city  water 
pipes  and  that  you  may  be  using  a 
ground  pipe  or  other  form  of  ground 
connection  that  would  be  affected  by 
the  dryness  or  dampness  of  the  earth. 
Try  pouring  plenty  of  water  over  this 
ground  system  on  a  dry  day  and  note 
whether  you  get  the  same  improve¬ 
ment  in  reception.  If  so,  you  must 
either  have  a  better  ground  or  keep 
your  present  one  damp  when  you  wish 
to  receive.  Or,  there  is  a  possibility 
of  a  poorly  soldered  joint  in  your  aerial, 
which  dampness  may  affect  so  as  to 
improve  the  contact. 

*  H:  * 

Radio  is  Noisy 

I  have  a  radio  set  which  worked  quite 
well  for  some  time.  But  recently  it  has 
developed  a  peculiarity  of  crackling,  as 
if  the  music  was  trying  to  come  through 
but  was  continually  being  choked  off. 
It  got  worse  and  worse  till  finally  it  does 
not  work  at  all.  Can  you  suggest  where 
to  look  for  the  trouble? 

A  GREAT  many  different  “break¬ 
downs”  would  act  like  that.  Pos¬ 
sibly  one  of  the  tubes  is  worn  out  or 
defective.  A  condenser  in  the  elimina¬ 
tor  may  have  become  punctured.  You 
should  have  a  voltmeter  and  know 
where  to  test  the  set  for  the  various 
voltages.  If  your  speaker  makes  no 
click  or  sound  at  all  as  you  insert  the 
plug  (with  set  turned  on)  the  speaker 
winding  may  be  damaged.  Try  it  on 
another  set. 

4!  4:  4: 

There  used  to  be  a  great  many  radio 
sets  built  with  only  one  variable  con¬ 
denser  and  having  fixed  radio  frequency 
transformers  for  the  other  radio  fre¬ 
quency  tubes.  Why  has  this  been  dis^ 
continued — just  to  sell  more  variable  con¬ 
densers  and  coils? 

Not  at  all!  Simply  because  even  on 
a  loop  antenna  such  equipment  was 
not  selective  enough  to  operate  satis¬ 
factorily  in  the  present  crowded  con¬ 
dition  of  the  atmosphere. 
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With  the  A,  A 

Poultry  Farmer 


Select  Your  Next  Season’s  Breeders  Now 


Most  poultrymen  breed  for  one  rea¬ 
son — egg  production.  Though  this 

is  not  the  only  object  of  breeding,  it 
is  most  important. 

It  pays  to  be  very  particular  in 
choosing  your  birds  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses.  Selecting  them  solely  on  the 
basis  of  highest  egg  production  does 
not  guarantee  any  definite  or  perma¬ 
nent  improvement  in  average  fiock 
production.  Hens  that  have  been 
forced  for  egg  production  seldom  make 
good  breeders. 

Close  Selection  Pays 

Go  deeper  than  egg  production  for 
your  choice.  Delve  into  the  past  his¬ 
tory  of  the  hen,  its  family,  or  line  to 
which  it  belongs.  Do  the  same  for  the 
male  with  which  she  is  bred.  It’s  the 
type  of  line,  not  the  individual  bird, 
that  counts. 

The  breed  must  be  pure— not  crossed 
with  another  two  or  three  generations 
back — or  the  chicks  will  show  various 
traits.  Both  male  and  female  should 
be  perfect  as  to  Shape,  size  and  color, 
and  in  perfect  health.  They  must  al¬ 
so  show  in  themselves  the  character¬ 
istics  wanted  in  their  children.  Ex¬ 
perience  proves  that  the  hen  of  good 
parentage  will  hatch  stronger  and 
more  productive  pullets  than  a  high 
egg  producing  hen  with  doubtful  an¬ 
cestry. 

Pullets  Not  Equal  to  Older  Hens 

Pullets  do  not  bring  the  best  re¬ 
sults.  Full  grown  mothers  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  year  are  recommended  by  all  ex¬ 
perts.  The  cock  may  be  in  the  first 
year,  but  should  be  kept  if  he  shows 
good  results. 

Be  careful  about  getting  new  blood, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  introducing  new 
blood  into  your  flock.  Careful  tests 
show  new  blood  at  best  adds  little  to 
a  line  which  is  itself  good. 

Keep  track  of  matings  and  results. 
If  a  mating  brings  especially  good  re- 
sultis,  hold  on  to  that  group.  You  can 
use  it  several  years,  or  until  you  get 
a  better  combination. 

Oyster  Shell  Make  Strong  Shells 

Your  breeders  should  lay  eggs  that 
are  true  to  type,  full  size  and  free 
from  all  defects.  Under  no  circum¬ 
stances  should  you  use  imperfect  eggs. 

To  be  able  to  turn  out  perfect  eggs, 
the  hen  must  have  all  the  essential 
raw  materials  for  their  manufacture. 
Crushed  oyster  shell  is  an  integral  part 
of  these  materials.  Keep  a  goodly 
supply  before  your  breeders  at  all  times 
for  eggs  of  high  hatchability. 


A  Case  of  Nasal  Roup 

Our  chickens  have  a  disease  in  their 
heads.  The  head  swells.  On  some  of 
them  one  eye  shuts  and  on  others  both 
eyes.  They  droop  and  die  and  some  of 
them  just  get  so  weak  they  droop  around 
a  few  days  and  die.  Can  you  tell  me 
what  it  is  and  what  to  do  for  them. — 
G.  R.  M. 

Your  birds  are  suffering  from  na¬ 
sal  roup.  There  really  is  little  you 
can  do  for  the  birds  that  are  sick.  The 
best  means  of  stopping  this  disease  is 
by.  prevention.  Birds  should  be  kept 
in  houses  where  they  will  be  free  from 
drafts,  where  they  will  be  dry  and 
comfortable.  Dust  from  floor  litter  is 
also  one  of  the  chief  causes  in  this 


“Boy,  you  certainly  must  have 
seen  a  lot  of  service  to  get  all  them 
stripes.”— Life. 

trouble.  Exposure  is  another  source, 
especially  at  this  time  of  year.  The 
birds  have  been  accustomed  to  some 
very  hot  weather  and  now  when  the 
nights  begin  to  get  cold  they  feel  the 
change  and  come  down  with  colds. 

If  I  were  you  I  should  remove  all 
the  affected  birds  and  watch  my  flock 
carefully.  Some  of  the  sick  birds  may 
recover.  In  the  house  where  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  flock  is,  clean  it  thor¬ 
oughly,  painting  or  sprinkling  the  floors 
and  roosts  with  kerosene  oil.  Keep 
the  water  fountains  clean  and  check 
up  on  the  drafts,  coldness  and  general 
exposure  to  your  birds.  This  will  stop 
the  trouble. — L.  H.  Hiscock. 


Best  Time  to  Market  Capons 

I  have  about  100  Barred  Rock  capons 
which  will  average  around  six  or  seven 
pounds  now.  Would  it  be  wiser  for  me 
to  sell  them  for  Christmas  market  or 
would  it  be  better  to  hold  them  until  Feb¬ 
ruary.  We  have  not  started  to  fatten 
them  yet.  Would  you  also  give  me  the 
names  of  a  few  good  reliable  market 
dealers  in  New  York  City  which  I  could 
write  and  ask  the  prices  of  the  same. 

I  wrote  you  a  short  time  ago  about 
these  capons  and  I  received  bulletins 
from  the  State  College  for  which  I  thank 
you.  These  bulletins  did  not  give  any 
information  on  feeding  of  capons  al¬ 
though  I  got  a  good  lot  of  advice  for  my 
pullets.  Could  you  tell  me  if  these 
capons  should  have  a  lot  of  room  or  not. 
Some  people  say  yes  and  some  no.  Since 
we  separated  them  from  pullets  we  put 
them  in  a  colony  house  12x12  and  good 
height  and  good  ventilation.  Do  you 
think  it  is  too  small. — M.  M.,  New  YorJc. 

IF  I  were  in  your  place  I  should  not 
sell  the  birds  at  this  time.  Six  and 
seven  pounders  is  a  light  weight  for 
a  capon  and  the  market  now  is  espe¬ 
cially  for  turkey.  The  capon  market 
comes  later,  along  in  February  and 
lasts  well  up  to  Easter. 

I  feel  sure  if  you  will  take  these 
birds  and  put  them  in  quarters  where 
they  will  have  more  room,  at  least 
three  or  four  square  feet  to  a  bird  and 
where  you  can  keep  them  exercising, 
they  will  develop  to  much  larger  size. 
A  capon  is  a  slow  growing  bird,  if 
you  can  develop  a  big  rangy  bird,  when 
before  you  sell  them,  you  will  have  no 
trouble  in  fattening  them  up.  At  this 
time  give  them  plenty  of  grain  and 
keep  them  working  for  it.  For  a  mash, 
I  would  put  them  on  a  growing  mix¬ 
ture  such  as  you  would  use  on  any 
growing  stock.  Allow  yourself  about 
three  weeks  to  fatten  them  off  for  the 
market. — L.  H.  HiscoCK. 


Managing  Lights  During 
the  Molt 

Will  you  please  send  me  some  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  use  of  lights  on  hens  dur¬ 
ing  the  molt.  Also  do  you  feed  them 
the  same  when  using  lights  as  when  you 
do  not. — L.  R.  B.,  New  York. 

The  usual  plan  is  to  omit  the  lights 
on  old  hens  some  time  in  the  fall 
in  order  that  they  may  molt  and  have 
a  vacation.  If  lights  are  left  on  them 
the  good  producers  will  continue  to  lay 
until  winter  and  will  then  molt  dur¬ 
ing  the  cold  weather  which  is  not  very 
desirable  as  it  will  react  unfavorably 
on  production  during  the  coming  sea¬ 
son. 

The  common  practice  with  old  hens 
is  to  put  lights  on  them  early  in  the 
fall  and  run  them  until  late  in  October 
and  then  discontinue  in  order  to 
give  the  hens  a  rest. 

We  see  no  reason,  however,  why 
hens  which  start  molting  early  in  the 
fall  in  spite  of  the  lights  would  be 
harmed  in  any  way  by  leaving  them 
in  the  flock  under  lights. 

There  is  no  reason  for  any  radical 
change  in  the  feeding  practice  during 
the  molting  period.  The  protein  which 
ordinarily  goes  for  egg  production  can 
then  be  used  for  growing  new  feath¬ 
ers. 
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LARRO  holds  egg  production  up 
and  costs  down.  Here  is  addh 
tional  proof.  Results  from  a  flock 

ofLARRO'fed  pullets  on  the  Larro  Research  Farm 
matched  against  results  from  egg-laying  contest  flocks  in 
New  York,  Connecticut,  Georgia,  Maryland,  Michigan 
showed  the  LARRO-fed  flock  way  ahead.  The  chart  gives 
a  graphic  picture.  Georgia  came  second. 

BELIEVE  IT  OR  NOT.  The  profit  per  LARRO-fed  bird  was 
56-6/ 10  cents  more  than  the  total  egg  value  per  bird  in  the 
New  York  State  flock.  To  equal  this  profit  New  York 
would  have  required  free  feed  and  a  donation  of  $  1 7.48  a  ton. 
Georgia  needed  feed  at  $41.64  a  ton  ($26.44  a  ton  less  than 
LARRO).  The  average  of  all  five  contests  showed  a  need 
for  feed  at  $21.34  a  ton  to  equal  LARRO-fed  bird  profits. 

The  chart  shows  LARRO-fed  birds  maintaining  high  egg 
production  over  a  longer  period,  making  a  better  seasonal 
average. 

LARRO  GETS  THE  DESIRED  RESULTS.  No  matter 
whether  LARRO  costs  more  or  less  at  the  start  than  other 
feeds,  it  gets  the  dfesired  results  —  figured  in  dollars  and 

cents  LARRO-fed  hens  lay  more 
eggs  and  show  the  hig  profits. 

THE  LARROWE 
MILLING  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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FEEDS  THAT  DO  NOT  VARY 
FOR  COWS  '■  HOGS  >■  POULTRY 


One-Man  Saw  Mill 


Hakes  boards,  strips, shingles, lath, crating,  ' 
etc.,  from  logs  Splits  blocks  inti  firswood.  . 
or  lumber^^  a  — —  Hondrcds  of^ 

aborts.  osee.  Needed 

by  every  farm-  .  _ 

er,timberownor. 
contractor.  Pays  for  itiwlf  In. 
week,  or  on  one  job.  Guaranteed. 
Sold  direct  from  factory.  Write  today 
.forSpecialOfferandFreeBook  Horn 

^To  Makt  laSAW,  MACHINERT  CO., 
lambcr.  Box  |08A  PI****>>IHiU,Ma. 


hatched  by  the  best  system  of 

Kahv 

•  *^bred-to-lay  stock.  S.C.  White 

Leghorns  $14.00  per  100;  Barred,  White  Rocks, 
Keds  $16.00  per  100:  White  W’yandottes  $17.00  per 
luu;  Heavy  Broilers  $12.00  per  100:  Light  Broilers 
$10.00  per-  100;  Pekin  Ducklings  $35.00  per  100.  Add 
250  on  orders  for  less  than  100.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Detk  H,  Nunda,  N.  Y. 
Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads,  say 

'7  saw  your  ad  in  American  Agriculturist** 
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The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come  ~By  John  Fox  Jr. 


Melissa  stood  in  the  doorway  after 
they  had  waved  good-bye  from  the 
head  of  the  river — the  smile  gone  and 
her  face  in  a  sudden  dark  eclipse.  The 
wise  old  mother  went  in-doors.  Once 
the  girl  started  through  the  yard  as 
though  she  would  rush  after  them  and 
stopped  at  the  gate,  clinching  it  hard 
with  both  hands.  As  suddenly  she  be¬ 
came  quiet.  She  went  in-doors  to  her 
work  and  worked  quietly  and  without 
a  word.  Thus  she  did  all  day  while 
her  mind  and  her  heart  ached.  When 
she  went  after  the  cows  before  sunset 
she  stopped  at  the  barn  where  Beelze¬ 
bub  had  been  tied.  She  lifted  her 
eyes  to  the  hay-loft  where  she  and 
Chad  had  hunted  for  hens’  eggs  and 
played  hide-and-seek.  She  passed 
through  the  orchard  where  they  had 
worked  and  played  so  many  happy 
hours,  and  on  to  the  back  pasture 
where  the  Dillon  sheep-  had  been  kill¬ 
ed  and  she  had  kept  the  Sheriff  from 
shooting  Jack.  And  she  saw  and  not¬ 
ed  everything  with  a  piteous  pain  and 
dry  eyes.  But  she  gave  no  sign  that 
night,  and  not  until  she  was  in  bed  did 
she  with  covered  head  give  way.  Then 
the  bed  shook  with  her  smothered  sobs. 
This  is  the  sad  way  with  women.  Af¬ 
ter  the  way  of  men,  Chad  proudly 
marched  the  old  Wilderness  Road  that 
led  to  a  big,  bright,  beautiful  world 
where  one  had  but  to  do  and  dare  to 
reach  the  stars.  The  men  who  had 
trod  that  road  had  made  that  big 
world  beyond  and  their  life 
Chad  himself  had  lived  so  far.  Only, 
where  they  had  lived  he  had  been  born 
— in  a  log-cabin.  Their  weapons — the 
axe  and  the  rifle — had  been  his.  He 
had  had  the  same  flght  with  Nature 
as  they.  He  knew  as  well  as  they 
what  life  in  the  woods  in  “a  half -faced 
camp”  was.  Their  rude  sports  and 
pastimes,  their  log-rollings,  house-rais¬ 
ings,  quilting  parties,  corn-huskings, 
feats  of  strength,  had  been  his.  He 
had  the  same  lynx  eyes,  cool  courage, 
swiftness  of  foot,  readiness  of  resource 
that  had  been  trained  into  them.  His 
heart  was  as  stout  and  his  life  as  sim¬ 
ple  and  pure.  He  was  taking  their 
path  and,  in  the  far  West,  beyond  the 
Bluegrass  world  where  he  was  going, 
he  could,  if  he  pleased,  take  up  the 
same  life  at  the  precise  point  where 
they  had  left  off.  At  sunset,  Chad 
and  the  school-master  stood  on  the 
summit  of  the  Cumberland  foothills  and 
looked  over  the  rolling  land,  with  lit¬ 
tle  less  of  a  thrill,  doubtless,  than  the 
first  hunters  felt  when  the  land  before 
them  was  as  much  a  wilderness  as  the 
wilds  through  which  they  had  made 
their  way.  Below  them  a  farmhouse 
shrank  half  out  of  sight  into  a  little 
hollow,  and  toward  it  they  went  down. 

The  outside  world  had  moved  swift¬ 
ly  during  the  two  years  that  they  had 
been  buried  in  the  hills  as  they  learned 
at  the  farm-house  that  night.  Already 
the  national  storm  was  threatening,  the 
air  was  electrically  charged  with 
alarms,  and  already  here  and  there  the 
lightning  had  flashed.  The  under¬ 
ground  railway  was  busy  with  black 
freight,  and  John  Brown,  fanatic,  was 
boldly  lifting  his  shaggy  head.  Old 
Brutus  Dean  was  even  publishing  an 
abolitionist  paper  at  Lexington,  the 
aristocratic  heart  of  the  State.  He 
was  making  abolition  speeches 
throughout  the  Bluegrass  with  a  dag¬ 
ger  thrust  in  the  table  before  him — 
shaking  his  black  mane  and  roaring 
defiance  like  a  lion.  The  news  thrill¬ 
ed  Chad  unaccountably,  as  did  the 
shadow  of  any  danger,  but  it  threw 
the  school-master  into  gloom.  There 
was  more.  A  dark  little  man  by  the 
name  of  Douglas  and  a  sinewy  giant 
by  the  name  of  Lincoln  were  thrilling 
the  West.  Phillips  and  Garrison 
were  thundering  in- Massaehusettsr  and 


fiery  tongues  in  the  South  were  flash¬ 
ing  back  scornful  challenges  and 
threats  that  would  imperil  a  nation. 
An  invisible  air-line  shot  suddenly  be¬ 
tween  the  North  and  the  South,  de¬ 
stined  to  drop  some  day  and  lie  a 
dead-line  on  the  earth,  and  on  each 
side  of  it  two  hordes  of  brothers,  who 
thought  themselves  two  hostile  peoples, 
were  shrinking  away  from  each  other 
with  the  half-conscious  purpose  of 
making  ready  for  a  charge.  In  no 
other  State  in  the  Union  was  the 
fratricidal  character  of  the  coming  war 
to  be  so  marked  as  in  Kentucky,  in 
no  other  State  was  the  national  drama 
to  be  so  fully  played  to  the  bitter  end. 

That  night  even,  Brutus  Dean  was 
going  to  speak  nearby,  and  Chad  and 
Caleb  Hazel  went  to  hear  him.  The 


So,  one  Sunday  morning  Chad  led  Jack 
out  of  the  town  for  several  miles,  and 
at  the  top  of  a  high  hill  pointed  to¬ 
ward  the  mountains  and  sternly  told 
him  to  go  home.  And  Jack,  under¬ 
standing  that  the  boy  was  in  earnest, 
trotted  sadly  away  with  a  placard 
around  his  neck: 

I  own  this  dog.  His  name  is 
Jack.  He  is  on  his  way  to  King¬ 
dom  Come.  Please  feed  him. 
Uncle  Joel  Turner  will  shoot  any 
man  who  steels  him.  Chad. 

It  was  no  little  consolation  to  Chad 
to  think  that  the  faithful  sheep-dog 
would  in  no  small  measure  repay  the 
Turners  for  all  they  had  done  for  him. 
But  Jack  was  the  closest  link  that 
bound  him  to  the  mountains,  and  drop¬ 


The  Story  Thus  Far 

CHAD  leaves  “Lonesome”  with  his  dog,  “Jack.”  His  foster 
parents  are  both  dead  from  the  plague  and  plans  have  been  laid  to 
bind  Chad  out  to  a  hard  fisted  neighbor.  After  the  funeral,  Chad  col¬ 
lects  a  rifle,  some  powder,  and  shot  and  a  haversack  and  with  “Jack” 
by  his  side,  starts  out  for  unknown  parts.  He  meets  the  sons  of  Joel 
Turner  from  over  the  mountain  who  take  him  home.  Chad’s  cleverness 
at  school  gains  the  admiration  of  Caleb  Hazel,  the  schoolmaster.  They 
become  close  friends.  Hazel  tells  Cbad  of  the  “Bluegrass  Country” 
beyond  the  hills.  Logging  operations  take  Chad  to  a  distant  city  where 
he  gets  lost  and  starts  home  on  foot.  He  is  picked  up  by  Major  Calvin 
Buford.  It  appears  that  Chad  is  also  a  Buford  and  is  believed  to  be  a 
kinsman  of  bis  new  found  friend,  who  takes  him  to  his  home  in  Lexing¬ 
ton  in  the  heart  of  the  “Bluegrass.”  Chad  accepts  the  Major’s  offer 
of  a  home  and  an  education.  He  suffers  humiliation  at  the  hands  of 
the  neighbor’s  children  and  returns  to  Kingdom  Come,  but  after  much 
urging  again  returns  to  school,  accompanied  by  Caleb  Hazel. 


fierce  abolitionist  first  placed  a  Bible 
before  him. 

“This  is  for  those  who  believe  in  re¬ 
ligion,”  he  said;  then  a  copy  of  the 
Constitution:  “this  for  those  who  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  laws  and  in  freedom  of 
speech.  And  this,”  he  thundered 
driving  a  dagger  into  the  table  and 
leaving  it  to  quiver  there,  “is  for  the 
rest!”  Then  he  went  on  and  no  man 
dared  to  interrupt. 

And  only  next,,  day  came  the  rush 
of  wind  that  heralds  the  storm.  Just 
outside  of  Lexington  Chad  and  the 
school-master  left  the  mare  and  colt 
at  a  farm-house  and  with  Jack  went 
into  town  on  foot.  It  was  Saturday 
afternoon,  the  town  was  full  of  peo¬ 
ple,  and  an  excited  crowd  was  pressing 
along  Main  Street  toward  Cheapside. 
The  man  and  the  boy  followed  eager¬ 
ly.  Cheapside  was  thronged — thick¬ 
est  around  a  frame  building  that  bore 
a  newspaper  sign  on  which  was  the 
name  of  Brutus  Dean.  A  man  dash¬ 
ed  from  a  hardware  store  with  an  axe, 
followed  by  several  others  with  heavy 
hammers  in  their  hands.  One  swing 
of  the  axe,  the  door  was  crashed  open 
and  the  crowd  went  in  like  wolves. 
Shattered  windows,  sashes  and  all,  flew 
out  into  the  street,  followed  by  show¬ 
ers  of  type,  chair-legs,  table-tops,  and 
then,  piece  by  piece,  the  battered  cogs, 
wheels,  and  forms  of  a  printing-press. 
The  crowd  made  little  noise.  In  fif¬ 
teen  minutes  the  house  was  a  shell  with 
gaping  windows,  surrounded  with  a  pile 
of  chaotic  rubbish,  and  the  men  who  had 
done  the  work  quietly  disappeared. 
Chad  looked  at  the  school-master  for 
the  first  time — neither  of  them  had  ut¬ 
tered  a  word.  The  school-master’s  face 
was  white  with  anger,  his  hands  were 
clinched,  and  his  eyes  were  so  fierce 
and  burning  that  the  boy  was  fright¬ 
ened. 

XV 

TO  COLLEGE  IN  THE  BLUEGRASS 
S  the  school-master  had  foretold, 
there  was  no  room  at  college  for 
Jack.  Several  times  Major  Buford 
took  the  dog  home  with  him,  but  Jack 
would  not  stay.  The  next  morning 
the  dog  would  turn  up  at  the  door  of 
the  dormitory  where  Chad  and  the 
school-master  slept,  and  as  a  last  re¬ 
sort  the  boy  had  to  send  Jack  home. 


ping  out  of  sight  behind  the  crest  of 
the  hill,  Chad  crept  to  the  top  again 
and  watched  Jack  until  he  trotted  out 
of  sight,  and  the  link  was  broken.  Then 
Chad  went  slowly  and  sorrowfully  back 
to  his  room. 

It  was  the  smallest  room  in  the  dor¬ 
mitory  that  the  school-master  had 
chosen  for  himself  and  Chad,  and  in 
it  were  one  closet,  one  table,  one  lamp, 
two  chairs  and  one  bed  —  no  more. 
There  were  two  windows  in  the  little 
room — one  almost  swept  by  the 
branches  of  a  locust-tree  and  over¬ 
looking  the  brown-gray  sloping  campus 
and  the  roofs  and  church-steeples  of 
the  town — the  other  opening  to  the 
east  on  a  sweep  of  field  and  woodland 
over  which  the  sun  rose  with  a  daily 
message  from  the  unseen  mountains 
far  beyond  and  toward  which  Chad  had 
sent  Jack  trotting  home.  It  was  a 
proud  day  for  Chad  when  Caleb  Hazel 
took  him  to  “matriculate”  —  leading 
him  from  one  to  another  of  the  pro¬ 
fessors,  who  awed  the  lad  with  their 
preternatural  dignity,  but  it  was  a  sad 
blow  when  he  was  told  that  in  every¬ 
thing  but  mathematics  he  must  go  to 
the  preparatory  department  until  the 
second  session  of  the  term— the  “kitch¬ 
en,”  as  it  was  called  by  the  students. 
He  bore  it  bravely,  though,  and  the 
school-master  took  him  down  the  shady 
streets  to  the  busy  thoroughfare,  where 
the  official  book-store  was,  and  where 
Chad,  with  pure  ecstasy,  caught  his 
first  new  books  under  one  arm  and 
trudged  back,  bending  his  head  now 
and  then  to  catch  the  delicious  smell 
of  the  fresh  leaves  and  print.  It  was 
while  he  was  standing  with  his  treas¬ 
ures  under  the  big  elm  at  the  turn¬ 
stile,  looking  across  the  campus  at  the 
sundown,  that  two  boys  came  down  the 
gravel  path.  He  knew  them  both  at 
once  as  Dan  and  Harry  Dean.  Both 
looked  at  him  curiously,  as  he  thought, 
but  he  saw  that  neither  knew  him  and 
no  one  spoke.  The  sound  of  wheels 
came  up  the  street  behind  him  just 
then,  and  a  carriage  halted  at  the  turn¬ 
stile  to  take  them  in.  Turning,  Chad 
saw  a  slender  girl  with  dark  hair  and 
eyes  and  heard  her  call  brightly  to 
the  boys.  He  almost  caught  his 
breath  at  the  sound  of  her  voice,  but 
he  kept  sturdily  on  his  way,  and  the 


girl’s  laugh  rang  in  his  ears  as  it  rang 
the  first  time  he  heard  it,  was  ringing 
when  he  reached  his  room,  ringing 
when  he  went  to  bed  that  night,  and 
lay  sleepless,  looking  through  his  win¬ 
dow  at  the  quiet  stars. 

For  some  time,  indeed,  no  one  rec¬ 
ognized  him,  and  Chad  was  glad. 
Once  he  met  Richard  Hunt  riding  with 
Margaret,  and  the  piercing  dark  eyes 
that  the  boy  remembered  so  well  turn¬ 
ed  again  to  look  at  him.  Chad  colored 
and  bravely  met  them  with  his  own, 
but  there  was  no  recognition.  And 
he  saw  John  Morgan — Captain  John 
Morgan — at  the  head  of  the  “Lexing¬ 
ton  Rifles,”  which  he  had  just  formed 
from  the  best  blood  of  the  town  as 
though  in  long  preparation  for  that 
coming  war — saw  him  and  Richard 
Hunt,  as  lieutenant,  drilling  them  in 
the  campus,  and  the  sight  thrilled  him 
as  nothing  else,  except  Margaret,  had 
ever  done.  Many  times  he  met  the 
Dean  brothers  on  the  playground  and 
in  the  streets,  but  there  was  no  sign 
that  he  was  known  until  he  was  called 
to  the  blackboard  one  day  in  geometry, 
the  only  course  in  which  he  had  not 
been  sent  to  the  “kitchen.”  Then 
Chad  saw  Harry  turn  quickly  when  the 
professor  called  his  name.  Confused 
though  he  was  for  a  moment,  he  gave 
his  demonstration  in  his  quaint  speech 
with  perfect  clearness  and  without  in¬ 
terruption  from  the  professor,  who 
gave  the  boy  a  keen  look  as  he  said, 
quietly. 

“Very  good,  sir!”  And  Harry  could 
see  his  fingers  tracing  in  his  class-book 
the  figures  that  mean  a  perfect  reci¬ 
tation. 

“How  are  you,  Chad?”  he  said  in  the 
hallway  afterward.  4 

“Howdye!”  said  Chad,  shaking  the 
proffered  h£fnd. 

“I  didn’t  know  you — you’ve  grown  so 
tall.  Didn’t  you  know  me?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then  why  didn’t  you  speak  to  me?” 

“  ’Cause  you  didn’t  know  me.” 

Harry  laughed.  “Well,  that  isn’t 
fair.  See  you  again.” 

“All  right,”  said  Chad. 

That  very  afternoon  Chad  met  Dan 
in  a  football  game — an  old-fashioned 
game,  in  which  there  were  twenty  or 
thirty  howling  lads  on  each  side  and 
nobody  touched  the  ball  except  with 
his  foot — met  him  so  violently  that, 
clasped  in  each  other’s  arms,  they 
tumbled  to  the  ground. 

“Leggo!”  said  Dan. 

“S’pose  you  leggo!”  said  Chad. 

As  Dan  started  after  the  ball  he 
turned  to  look  at  Chad  and  after  the 
game  he  went  up  to  him. 

“Why,  aren’t  you  the  boy  who  was 
out  at  Major  Buford’s  once?” 

“Yes.”  Dan  thrust  out  his  hand 
and  began  to  laugh.  So  did  Chad, 
and  each  knew  that  the  other  was 
thinking  of  the  tournament. 

“In  college?” 

“Math’matics,”  said  Chad.  “I’m  in 
the  kitchen  fer  the  rest.” 

“Oh!”  said  Dan.  “Where  you  liv¬ 
ing?”  Chad  pointed  to  the  dormitory, 
and  again  Dan  said  “Oh!”  in  a  way 
that  made  Chad  flush,  but  added,  quick¬ 
ly: 

“You  better  play  on  our  side  to-mor¬ 
row.” 

Chad  looked  at  his  clothes— foot¬ 
ball  seemed  pretty  hard  on  clothes — 
“I  don’t  know,”  he  said —  “mebbe.” 

It  was  plain  that  neither  of  the  boys 
was  holding  anything  against  Chad,  but 
neither  had  asked  the  mountain  lad  to 
come  to  see  him — an  omission  that 
was  almost  unforgivable  according  to 
Chad’s  social  ethics.  So  Chad  proud¬ 
ly  went  into  his  shell  again,  and  while 
the  three  boys  met  often,  no  intimacy 
developed.  Often  he  saw  them  with 
Margaret,  on  the  street,  in  a  carriage 
or  walking  with  a  laughing  crowd  of 
(Continued  on  Pag.e  .^0) . 
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A  Game  for  Christmas  Day 

It  Will  Help  to  Tide  Over  This  Day  of  Suppressed  Excitement 


IT  had  always  seemed  sacrilegious  to 
think  of  having  a  tree  brought  into 
the  house  before  Christmas  Eve.  Santa 
Claus  always  brought  ours  after  the 
children  were  “all  safely  tucked  in 
their  little  beds  while  visions  of  sugar 
plums  danced  through  their  heads” 
and  laden  with  decorations  and  gifts, 
it  was  a  complete  surprise  on  Christ¬ 
mas  morning.  Nice  for  the  children 
but  hard  on  Santa,  being  kept  up  so 
late. 

This  Christmas  we  broke  the  custom 
and  tried  a  new  one  that  was  so  much 
more  fun  and  so  much  less  work.  The 
morning  of  Christmas  Eve,  when 
everyone  was  restless  with  feverish  ex¬ 
citement,  and  wondering  what  he  could 
do  to  fill  the  time  until  dark,  the  older 
boy  said,  “This  is  the  worst  time  of 
all.  I  wish  I  could  do  something  to 
start  things.  I’m  getting  tired  of  wait¬ 
ing!” 

This  gave  me  an  idea  so  I  said,  “Why 
wouldn’t  it  be  a  good  plan  if  you’d  take 
Judith  and  Lucile  and  go  out  looking 
for  the  Christmas  tree?  Maybe  Santa 
Claus  has  left  it  here  in  the  yard  some 
place,  thinking  you’d  find  it  and  bring 
it  in  for  him.”  Big  boy  jumped  at  the 
suggestion.  You  see  he  keeps  the 
Santa  Claus  spirit.  He  grabbed  his 
sweater  and  cap  and  called  his  two 
younger  sisters:  “Come  on,  kids,  let’s 
hunt  all  over  the  place,  maybe  Santa 
Claus  has  left  us  a  tree  and  we  can 
help  him  by  bringing  it  in.” 

They  were  delighted  and  after  bund- 


Shows  Modernistic  Lines 


Pattern  2617  with  its  seaming  showing 
the  modernistic  influence  in  art  will  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  woman  looking  for  the  smart 
and  unusual  in  dress  design.  It  is  good 
for  both  full  and  slender  figures  and  is 
particularly  good  for  the  tweeds,  kashas, 
wool  crepes  and  crepe  satins.  It  cuts  in 
sizes  16,  18  years,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44 
inches  bust  measure.  Size  36  requires  3 
yards  of  iO-itich  material.  Price  13c, 


ling  up,  started  out  on  their  treasure 
hunt.  They  explored  the  cellar,  the 
porches  and  ran  all  around  the  yard  in 
the  snow.  Finally  Judith  called  out. 
“The  garage!  Maybe  he’s  left  it  in  the 
garage!”  The  next  thing  I  heard  was 
wild  shouts  and  cries.  On  going  to 
the  door,  I  saw  them  dragging  out  the 
big  pine  tree  that  Santa  had  hid  in  the 
garage,  some  days  before. 

Nothing  ever  exceeded  the  delight 
they  had  in  bringing  in  the  tree.  Big 
boy  got  the  box  of  tools.  With  the  help 
of  the  two  little  girls,  he  very  cleverly 
mounted  the  tree  and  made  it  secure. 


Cunning  Quilted  Pillow 


This  cunning  little  quilted  pillow  is 
quickly  and  easily  made  and  would 
make  an  ideal  gift  for  any  friend.  It 
is  about  14  by  22  inches  in  size  w’hen 
finished  and  may  be  obtained  in  col¬ 
ors,  green,  maize,  blue,  lavender  and 
coral.  Stamped  on  fast  color  Vene¬ 
tian,  the  pillow  (top  and  back)  is  35 
cents  each.  If  you  desire  the  wad¬ 
ding  lining,  the  pillow  is  70  cents  each. 
The  same  pattern  in  same  colors  on 
silk  rayon  with  wadding  is  $1.40  each. 
Order  from  Embroidery  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  461-4th  Av¬ 
enue,  New  York  City. 


They  hung  on  all  the  decorations  they 
had  and  brought  their  own  packages 
carefully  wrapped.  They  spent  the 
entire  day  fixing  their  tree. 

It  took  only  a  short  time  after  they 
were  sound  asleep  at  night  for  Santa 
Claus  to  add  the  new  decorations, 
candles  and  other  gifts  that  completed 
the  surprise  for  Christmas  morning.  It 
was  much  happier  for  the  children  to 
do  their  part  and  much  easier  for  Santa 
because  they  did. — ^Lucile  Ward. 


Aunt  Janet’s  Corner 

Merry  Christmas  and  Happy  New 
Year  to  all  the  readers  of  the  Cor¬ 
ner!  May  it  be  a  season  of  happiness 
among  “homely”  folk  and  contentment 
with  simple  blessings.  The  true  spirit 
of  Christmas  takes  no  note  of  material 
wealth  but  permeates  and  glorifies  the 
most  modest  of  homes  and  most  hum¬ 
ble  of  people. 

To  give  without  thought  of  getting 
anything  in  return,  to  make  happy 
some  shut-in  or  lonely  person,  to  en¬ 
joy  the  companionship  of  one’s  own 
loved  ones,  to  glorify  childhood,  and  to 
extend  the  feeling  of  fellowship  even 
to  one’s  enemy — that  is  the  true  Christ¬ 
mas  spirit.  “The  gift  without  the  giver 
is  bare”;  anything  which  has  overtaxed 
the  giver  financially  or  physically  and 
therefore  caused  it  to  be  given  half  re¬ 
gretfully  or  begrudgingly  loses  the 
charm  of  giving.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  with  Scrooge  in  Dickens’  carol, 
Christmas  brought  him  nothing  but 
bitterness  until  he  loosened  up  and  gave 
some  of  his  miserly  hoard  to  those  less 
fortunate  than  himself.  Truly,  it  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive; 
furthermore,  some  of  the  commonest 
virtues  of  neighborliness  and  kindliness 
and  thoughtfulness  for  others  best  in¬ 


dicate  the  real  spirit  of  the  season. — 
Aunt  Janet. 


Sow  Good  Thoughts 

The  following  advice  to  librarians 
(from  New  York  Libraries)  about 
what  books  not  to  get  for  children  to 
read  is  just  as  good  for  parents  to 
know  as  for  librarians. 

For  Little  Children  Guard  Against 
Buffoonery  in  picture  books. 

Inanity  and  sameness,  as  in  “dressed- 
up”  animal  stories. 

Books  written  with  poor  English  con¬ 
struction  and  slang. 

Books  in  heavy  bindings,  or  of  too 
large  size  or  of  too  poor  paper. 

Books  containing  pictures  or  reading 
matter  depicting  murder,  violence  or 
fires. 

Books  where  children  do  wrong  with¬ 
out  being  punished. 

Books  of  slushy  sentimentality. 

For  Older  Children  Do  Not  Include 
Books  written  in  poor  English. 

Books  untrue  to  life. 

Books  giving  incorrect  information. 


The  Chic  Blouse  Mode  * 


Transparent  velvet,  metal  cloth,  novelty 
printed  silk  or  other  colorful  fabric  is 
most  charming  for  the  design  to  be  worn 
with  velvet  or  satin  crepe  skirt.  The 
blouse  pattern  cuts  in  sizes  16,  18  years, 
36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust.  The  36  inch 
size  requires  1%  yards  of  40-inch  ma¬ 
terial.  Price  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  remittance  in 
stamps  or  coin  (although  coin  is  sent 
at  own  risk).  Add  12c  for  one  of  the 
Fashion  catalogs  and  send  to  Pattern 
Department,  American  Agriculturist, 
461-4th  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


especially  in  geography,  history, 
science  and  invention. 

Books  in  long  series. 

Books  containing  murder,  cruelty, 
scenes  of  violence  and  low  ideals. 

Books  having  themes  as  follows: 
child  a  problem,  child  retriever  of 
family  fortunes;  child  a  matchmaker; 
child  runaways;  boy  runaways;  get¬ 
ting  rich  quick;  childish  love  affairs; 
weeping,  sentimental  girls;  the  mor¬ 
bid,  the  melodramatic;  over-em¬ 
phasis  on  riches;  children  that  are 
“flip  and  smarty”;  emphasis  of  class 
feeling;  whatever  you  would  not  wish 
your  child  to  be  or  do. 
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Extra  Help 
for 

Washings 


Try  Pels- Naptha  the  next  regular 
wash-day  —  when  there’s  plenty  of 
work  to  do.  See  how  it  gets  the  dirt 
out  —  clothes  clean  all  the  way 
through  without  ha  rd  rubbing. That’s 
because  Fels-Naptha  brings  you  two 
safe,  active  cleaners  combined  in 
one  golden  bar.  Plenty  of  naptha, 
the  dirt-loosener,  and  good  soap, 
the  dirt-remover.  Working  together 
they  give  extra  help  that  lightens 
the  wash,  whether  you  use  tub  or 
machine.  That’s  why  so  many  house¬ 
wives  agree  that .... 

Nothing  can  take  the  place  of 

FELS-NAPTHA) 

BUY  IT  BY  THE  CARTON  OE  TEN  BARS 


I  liose  wlio 

Summer  abroad  will  Winter 


Anew  American  fancy,  this  winter  siesta  in 
Bermuda  .  .  .  and  the  48  hours  each  way. 
Enjoyed  equally  by  habitues  of  the  great  ocean 
liners  and  those  who  are  getting  their  first  taste 
of  Trans-atlantic  travel.  A  sailing  every  Wed¬ 
nesday  and  Saturday  on  the  new  20,000  ton 
motorship  “Bermuda”  and  the  famous  “Fort 
Victoria.” 


ROUND  TRIP 
FARES  FROM 


$70 


Inclusive  Rates 
on  Application 


Qmnuda,JIm. 

34  Whiteball  St.  565  Fiftk  Ave.,  New  York 

or  any  Authorized  Agent 


r  f  ¥  ^  y  f  f  f  f  r'f  "f  f  f  ’I  » 


Cuticiira  Soap 

Shampoos 

Cleanse  the  scalp  and  hair  of  dandruff  and  dust  and 
assist  in  the  healthy  growth  of  hair.  You  will  be  de¬ 
lighted  with  their  fragrance  and  efficiency.  Send  for 
trial  outfit  Soap  and  Ointment  with  full  direftions. 
Address:  “Cuticura,”  Dept.  E,  Malden,  Mass. 


_jf2QP 


*2“  with  Bath 

Springfield’s  Newest  Fireproof  Hotel 


HOTEL 

SPRINGFIELD 


If  There  is  Anything  That  You  Wish 
To  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 

Advertise  in  the 
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The  Fun  of  Picture  Companions 

The  Work  of  Artists  Lives  to  Give  Us  Permanent  Enjoyment 


THERE’S  great  joy  in  Art! — real  fun 
in  the  companionship  of  good  pic¬ 
tures.  And  as  it  is  with  all  beloved 
companions,  so  with  pictures^ — we  want 
them  about  us,  as  part  of  our  everyday 
lives,  all  the  time. 

This  association  with  pictures  and 
the  enjoyment  of  them  is  the  beginning 
of  the  new  way  to  study  art.  This 
is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  taking 
an  interest  in  pictures — actually  be¬ 
coming  familiar  with  them,  knowing 
how  to  look  at  them,  and  getting  all 


the  enjoyment  possible  out  of  them. 
Certainly  pictures,  which  are  the  work 
of  artists,  are  the  jewels  of  the  home. 
They  belong  among  the  necessary  fur¬ 
nishings  of  an  artistic  room.  For 
nothing  is  more  dull  and  stupid  than 
walls  that  are  bare  and  unadorned. 

Those  who  have  given  any  attention 
to  the  matter  of  furnishing  their  homes 
artistically  have  found  out  that  well- 
chosen  framed  pictures,  properly  placed 
on  the  walls,  add  a  very  important  ele¬ 
ment  to  the  interest  and  cheerfulness 
of  the  room. 

In  selecting  furnishings  of  good 
quality,  the  homemaker  considers  first 
of  all  comfort  and  usefulness,  then  good 
simple  design,  and  finally  harmony  of 
colors  in  upholstery,  rugs,  and  hang¬ 
ings.  Then  comes  the  very  important 
choice  of  those  decorations  which  will 
bring  to  the  home  the  individual 
touches  of  interest  and  charm  which  all 
real  homemakers  long  to  achieve. 

In  looking  at  a  picture,  one  should 
ask  oneself  what  the  artist  is  trying 
to  tell  us.  His  first  object  is  to  de¬ 
pict  beauty,  as  he  sees  it,  and  it  is  our 
duty  to  give  him  at  least  the  benefit 
of  our  attention  until  we  find  out  if  we 
agree  with  his  message  and  like  it. 
Perhaps  his  message  is  one  of  lovely 
color  only,  without  much  attention  to 
the  outlines  of  objects;  perhaps  he  is 
trying  to  show  a  certain  mood  of  Na¬ 
ture,  or  to  make  a  portrait  of  an  in¬ 
teresting  person;  or  to  show  the  beau¬ 


Revolving  furniture  mover  for 
the  housewife  who  is  always  re¬ 
arranging  the  sitting-room. 


ty  of  interlacing  lines,  or  contrasted 
masses. 

A  large  picture  should  be  hung  on 
a  wall-space  large  enough  so  the  pic¬ 
ture  does  not  seem  crowded.  Small 
pictures  should  be  placed  in  proportion¬ 
ately  smaller  spaces  and  should  be 
hung  low,  so  as  to  be  plainly  seen. 
They  should  be  hung  flat  against  the 
wall,  not  tipped  forward,  and  should 
be  suspended  by  two  parallel  cords 
from  the  picture  moulding. 

Pictures  help  to  make  the  home  in¬ 
viting  and  colorful.  In 
the  living  room  there 
should  be  a  good  picture 
in  the  principal  wall 
space,  probably  a  land¬ 
scape,  flowerpiece,  ship 
picture,  or  an  interesting 
home  scene.  Other  pictures 
in  this  room  should  har¬ 
monize  with  the  central 
one.  Colorful  and  gay 
prints  are  appropriate  for 
the  dining  room  —  and  of 
course  there  should  be  a 
cheerful  picture  or  two, 
nicely  framed,  in  the 
kitchen,  to  add  a  sauce  of 
gayety  to  the  culinary 
tasks. 

Pictures  that  are  put  in 
the  children’s  rooms  are 
important — for  who  is 
there  who  doesn’t  remem¬ 
ber  childhood  shudders  of 
horror  over  certain  grue¬ 
some  pictures  carelessly 
allowed  to  leave  their  viv¬ 
id  impression  on  the  sen¬ 
sitive  little  minds.  There 
are,  today,  thanks  to  per¬ 
fection  in  methods  of  col¬ 
or  printing,  excellent  re-, 
productions  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  paintings  of  all  time, 
so  that  all  may  own  and 
enjoy  the  best  pictures.  Framing, 
too,  is  an  art  which  in  the  hands  of 
an  expert  does  much  to  add  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  picture. 

For  those  who  are  interested  in 
learning  more  about  pictures,  how  to 
select  and  place  them,  and  kindred  sub¬ 
jects,  the  American  Art  Bureau,  166 
West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  has 
material  which  will  be  sent  on  request. 
This  includes  study  material  for  wom¬ 
en’s  clubs  and  other  groups. 


Pies  by  the  Wholesale 

OF  one  thing  the  American  public 
is  sure  and  that  is — it  wants  pie! 
And  pie  it  gets  too  if  New  York  is  its 
home.  A  visit  to  one  of  the  city’s 
largest  pie  baking  establishments  was 
an  eye-opener  as  to  just  how  much 
pie  hungry  city  folks  do  eat  every  day. 
The  particular  factory  visited  was  the 
main  one  of  the  New  York  Pie  Bak¬ 
ing  Company  which  has  branches  in 
Newark,  N.  J.,  and  Philadelphia. 

Just  at  this  particular  time  the 
Newark  branch  was  not  baking  and  the 
head  factory  was  grinding  out  pies  for 
it  at  the  rate  of  6,000  pies  a  day.  Add 
to  this  15,000  pies  which  they  must 
make  daily  for  the  New  York  City 
trade  and  you  have  an  idea  how  busy 
a  pie  factory  can  be. 

True  to  American  tradition,  apple 
pie  is  the  favorite.  One  hundred  bar¬ 
rels  of  apples  each  day  are  peeled,  cor¬ 
ed  and  sliced  by  machinery  for  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  the  filling  Amer¬ 
ica  likes  best.  Certain  parts  of  the 
machinery  for  this  operation  have  been 
designed  by  the  company’s  engineers. 
Eight  or  ten  coring  and  cutting  ma¬ 
chines  are  set  in  pairs  with  a  broad 
belt  moving  between.  •  As  the  ma¬ 
chines  “manned”  by  women,  peel,  core 
and  cut  the  apples,  the  refuse  falls  to 
one  side,  the  sliced  portions  fall  on  the 
belt  and  are  carried  onward  to  a  vat 
of  washing  water.  Extra  women  are 
stationed  at  the  belt  to  pick  off  any 
cores,  bad  parts  or  objectionable  ma¬ 
terial.  From  the  washing  vat  the  cut 
apples  go  in  half  bushel  baskets  to  the 
man  who  proportions  the  filling  for 
pies.  The  mixtures  for  their  German 
apple  pie  consists  of  apples,  raisins,  a 
light  seasoning  of  cinnamon,  syrup 


and  apple  sauce  (made  from  cores 
which  have  been  cooked  and  strained). 
The  top  crust  has  a  sugar  frosting. 
These  are  mixed  in  large  containers 
holding  about  two  bushels.  For  plain 
apple  pie  the  raisins  are  omitted  from 
the  filling  and  the  frosting  from  the 
top.  Baldwin  apples  are  preferred 
for  filling:  failing  these,  Hubbardson, 
Greenings  and  Wealthys  are  used. 
Many  of  these  apples  are  obtained  near 
Germantown,  N.  Y.,  and  Athens,  N.  Y. 
The  apples  are  stored  in  warehouses 
upstate  and  are  shipped  down  as  need¬ 
ed. 

No  Dried  Fruits  Used 

No  dried  fruits  are  used:  only  in  case 
of  a  breakdown  of  machinery  do  they 
resort  to  canned  apples.  Canned  pine¬ 
apple  is  used  since  it  has  been  found 
from  experience  that  the  public  pre¬ 
fers  the  fiavor  of  canned  pineapple  in 
pie.  All  berry  pies  are  made  in  sea¬ 
son  from  fresh  berries.  The  one  ex¬ 
ception  to  this  rule  is  that  pie  from 
canned  blueberries  finds  a  steady  de¬ 
mand  throughout  the  year. 

Fresh  fruits,  peaches,  berries,  etc., 
are  obtained  through  the  regular  mar¬ 
ket  in  New  York  from  whatever  source 
happens  to  be  providing  them  at  the 
time,  Georgia,  New  Jersey,  New  Eng¬ 
land  or  elsewhere.  Canned  peaches  are 
used  when  fresh  peaches  fail.  Canned 
pumpkin  and  fresh  squash  are  combin¬ 
ed  for  their  pumpkin  pies.  Fresh 
lemons  are  used  for  lemon  pies,  wheth¬ 
er  just  plain  or  meringue.  Shredded 
cocoanut  gops  into  the  cocoanut  pies. 
All  this  business  of  fillings  takes  up 
an  entire  fioor  of  the  establishment. 

On  the  floor  above  was  a  horde  of 
bakers  and  their  assistants  making 
crust,  rolling,  filling  and  baking  the 
pies  in  a  huge  oven  heated  by  gas. 
Piles  of  dough  were  on  long  tables.  At 
one  end  of  the  table  was  the  machine 
for  making  bottom  crusts.  The  bak¬ 
ers  were  rolling  top  crusts  by  hand  and 
adjusting  them  over  the  heaped-up 
filling  in  the  tins.  To  make  these 
crusts  sixty  140  pound  bags  of  flour 
and  eight  350  pound  tierces  of  fat  are 
used  each  day.  Twelve  350  pound 
barrels  of  sugar  help  to  swell  the  list 
of  daily  needs  for  the  filling. 

Just  at  the  moment  when  I  looked 
into  the  baking  department  the  co¬ 
coanut  pies  were  being  “assembled”. 
Lower  crusts  were  put  into  tins;  they 
went  on  a  moving  belt  to  the  crimping 
machine.  With  a  mere  twist  of  the 
wrist  the  machine  clamped  down  on 
that  dough-covered  tin  and  out  came 
a  perfectly  crimped  pie-shell.  Then 
came  another  trip  on  the  moving  belt 
to  the  oven.  Here  a  man  with  more 
twists  ’of  the  wrist  sprinkled  cocoanut 
into  the  shells.  Then  they  road  on 
a  broader  belt  onto  the  oven  floor  which 
looked  to  be  ten  or  twelve  feet  wide. 
The  oven  had  side  doors  opposite  each 
other.  There  stood  boys  with  a  hose 
filling  the  pie  shells  with  the  necessary 


milk.  This  was  the  final  stroke.  If 
I  ever  had  doubted  that  men  could  get 
cooking  processes  down  to  the  quick¬ 
est  and  easiest  possible  method,  I  was 
convinced  then. 

How  They  Are  Delivered 

The  entire  first  floor  is  devoted  to 
the  business  of  delivery.  Covered 
trucks  back  up  there  and  take  away 
their  cargoes  of  pies  to  various  eating 
places  in  the  city.  While  seated  in 
the  office  waiting  for  my  guide  to  come, 
orders  were  being  telephoned  every 
minute.  The  girl  at  the  ’phone  was 
as  busy  as  the  traditional  cranberry 
merchant  on  Thanksgiving  Eve.  Her 
acknowledgement  of  each  call  “N.  Y. 
Pie”  seemed  very  fitting.  “Yes,  1  ap¬ 
ple,  1  peach,  1  cocoanut”;  “1  pineap¬ 
ple,  1  cocoanut,  1  plain  lemon”;  “I 
lemon  meringue,  1  peach,  1  apple” — 
and  so  the  orders  came. 

Twenty-one  thousand  pies  at  six  or 
more  wedges  apiece — figure  for  your¬ 
self  how  many  people  ate  pie  that 
Monday.  The  pies  had  to  be  made 
Sunday  in  order  to  be  rea,dy  for  the 
trade  next  day. — G.  W.  H. 


Holiday  Candies 

Hawaiian  Delight 

Soak  five  tablespoons  of  gelatin  in 
one-half  cup  of  cold  water  for  ten  min¬ 
utes.  Mix  one-third  cup  orange  juice, 
two  tablespoons  lemon  juice  and  one 
teaspoon  grated  orange  rind  and  let  it 
stand  while  preparing  the  other  in¬ 
gredients.  Bring  two  cups  of  sugar 
and  one-half  cup  hot  water  to  boiling, 
add  the  gelatin  and  boil  for  twenty 
minutes.  Remove  from  the  heat  and 
add  the  fruit  juice  and  rind.  Strain 
half  the  gelatin  into  a  pan  which  has 
first  been  wet  in  cold  water;  place  the 
pan  in  another  pan  of  cold  water.  When 
it  is  set,  add  one-half  cup  diced  can¬ 
died  pineapple  to  the  remainder  of  the 
gelatin  which  will  now  be  beginning  to 
set.  Pour  this  part  over  the  first  half. 
When  firm,  turn  it  out  on  a  board 
dredged  with  sifted  powdered  sugar. 
This  will  make  a  two  layer  paste  which 
will  be  novel  as  well  as  delicious. 

Paradise  Candy 

Cook  one  and  one-half  cups  granu¬ 
lated  sugar,  one-fourth  cup  milk  and 
one  cup  crushed  pineapple  until  a  fairly 
hard  ball  forms  when  a  little  is  dropped 
in  cold  water.  Remove  from  fire,  add 
one  tablespoon  butter  and  beat  until 
creamy.  Add  one-half  teaspoon  vanilla 
and  one-half  cup  of  dry  shredded  cocoa- 
nut.  Pour  into  a  buttered  pan  and  cut 
into  squares. 

Cocoanut  Clusters 

Melt  one  and  one-half  cups  of  granu¬ 
lated  sugar  in  a  skillet,  stirring  con¬ 
stantly.  When  melted,  add  one  table¬ 
spoon  butter.  Then  pour  immediately 
over  contents  of  one  can  of  moist  co¬ 
coanut  which  has  been  spread  out 
evenly  in  a  buttered  pan. 


— Courtesy  of  American  Art  Bureau 

Figured  wallpaper  need  not  take  the  place  of  pictures  on  the  walls.  In  fact 
they  are  often  used  very  effectively  together,  as  seen  in  this  cheery  upper 
hallway. 


A  picture^  above  the  rnantelpiece  makes  the  whole 
room  rnore  interesting.  Imagine  the  dullness  of  this 
charming  scene  without  the  picture! 
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To  Prepare  Christmas  Duck  or  Goose 

IThorou^h  Cooking  Is  Important  if  Best  Flavor  Is  Developed 


Remove  the  internal  organs  saving 
the  heart,  liver  and  gizzard,  singe 
the  duck  carefully,  then  scrub  all  over 
with  hot  soapy  water,  using  a  small 
brush,  rinse  in  several  cold  waters,  let 
soak  an  hour  in  cold  water  to  cover  to 
which  has  been  added  a  half  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  soda.  Then  rinse  in  cold  fresh 
water,  fill  with  good  poultry  stuffing, 
sew  up  the  opening,  rub  all  over  with 
salt,  sprinkle  with  pepper,  dredge  well 
with  flour,  the  wings  twisted  back,  the 
legs  tied  securely  to  the  body,  the  neck 
turned  back  inside  the  skin.  Place  in 
a  roaster  and  lay  across  the  top  several 
strips  of  bacon,  pour  a  cup  of  hot  water 
in  with  the  duck,  set  in  a  hot  oven  and 
baste  and  roast  until  well  browned, 
then  reduce  the  heat  and  let  finish 
slowly  until  done.  When  well  done 
place  on  a  platter  with  celery  leaves 
surrounded  with  sausages — or  decorate 


Dignified  Charm 


bination  of  figured  and  plain  material 
and  its  fortunately  slenderizing  lines  is 
good  for  the  full  figure.  The  pointed  front 
gives  a  decidedly  youthful  effect.  The 
whole  pattern  is  easily  made,  yet  has  the 
season’s  best  style  features.  Pattern 
cuts  in  sizes  16,  18  years,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44 
and  46  inches  bust.  The  SG-inch  size  re¬ 
quires  2  yards  of  40-inc/!.  plain  and  1% 
yards  of.  AO-inch  figured  material  and  6% 
yards  of  binding.  Price  13c. 


with  cranberries  cooked  in  a  thick 
syrup,  almost  candy.  Make  the  gravy, 
pouring  off  all  but  a  half  cupful  of  fat, 
add  equal  quantity  of  flour,  stir  until 
brown,  pour  in  gradually  boiling  water 
to  make  of  the  right  consistency.  Stew 
giblets  until  done,  chop  and  add  to  the 
gravy. — E.  D.,  Tenn. 

Keep  this  recipe  handy  as  it  is  a 
good  standard  way  for  roasting  either 
duck  or  goose. 


Christmas  Breakfast 

CHILDREN  and  even  grown-ups  find 
it  hard  to  eat  a  hearty  breakfast 
Christmas  morning,  yet  the  habit  of 
filling  up,  first  thing,  on  candy,  nuts 
and  such  goodies  is  very  bad  in  its  af¬ 
ter-effects. 

Here  is  a  successful  plan  for  old  and 


young,  we  find:  take  baskets  or  boxes 
of  a  size  to  hold  an  apple  or  orange 
(apple  is  easiest  to  handle  at  a  “pic¬ 
nic”),  some  figs  or  dates,  a  sandwich 
and  some  oatmeal— or  other  cereal — • 
cookies  or  macaroons  and  have  a  pic¬ 
nic  for  all  “on  Christmas  day  in  the 
morning.”  This,  with  a  cup  of  warm 
milk  apiece  will  fortify  the  stomach 
against  later  onslaughts  of  “richness”; 
will  “stand  by”  till  dinner  time,  may 
prevent  digestive  upsets  and  saves 
dishwashing  on  that  busiest  of  all 
mornings. — Mabelle  Robert. 


Contest  for  Girls’  Party 

PROVIDE  modelling  clay  ( such  as 
can  be  bought  at  the  ten  cent  store) 
also  a  bag  of  animal  crackers.  Let 
the  guests  each  take  a  cracker  from 
the  bag,  and  then  proceed  to  model  an 
enlarged  figure  of  it,  from  the  clay. 
A  box  of  animal  crackers  should  re¬ 
ward  the  “artist”  whose  skill  is  judged 
the  best.— E.  D.  Y. 


Own  and  Save  Decorations 

T  will  pay  any  Grc»,x*ge,  Sunday 
School,  club  or  other  organization  to 
invest  in  good  decorations  and  then  ap¬ 
point  a  special  committee  to  look  after 
them.  Cheap  bunting  purchased  two  or 
three  times  yearly  will  soon  pay  for  a 
fine  flag  and  other  permanent  articles 
needed  many  times  yearly.  A  Sunday 
School  has  used  the  same  string  of 
electric  lights  on  its  Christmas  tree  for 
fifteen  years  avoiding  the  dangerous 
wax  candles,  and  it  will  probably  last 
that  many  more  years.  Of  course  the 
fragile  ornaments  for  a  Christmas  tree 
will  not  be  so  lasting,  but  it  pays  to 
wrap  them  well  in  soft  paper  and  keep 
them  as  long  as  possible.  Good  bunt¬ 
ing,  small  flags,  prints  of  celebrated 
men,  Christmas  bells  that  fold  up,  fes¬ 
toons  of  colored  paper  that  fold  into 
small  compass,  fancy  candle  sticks 
however  cheap,  vases,  lattice  work  and 
other  devices  and  ornamental  effects 
can  all  be  saved  with  care.  A  pretty 
white  lattice  representing  a  garden 
gate  and  fence  has  been  used  in  many 
parties  and  entertainments.  Of 
course  new  paper  flowers  and  vines 
have  to  be  made  occasionally  as  the 
old  ones  will  get  dusty,  but  it  always 
gives  a  pleasing  effect.  It  is  home 
made  of  thin  strips  of  wood  painted 
white  and  never  fails  to  make  a  pretty 
background.  Special  boxes,  a  careful 


committee  and  a  safe  place  to  store  the 
decorations  will  make  them  profitable 
for  years. — Hilda  Richmond. 


How  to  Color  Lights 

To  color  clear  electric  lights  for 
party  or  holiday  celebrations  or  for 
Christmas  tree  decorations,  take  white 
shellac  and  thin  it  with  denatured  al¬ 
cohol  and  add  red,  green  or  blue  Easter 
egg  dyes,  or  any  other  desired  color. 
Use  no  water  to  first  dissolve  the  dye, 
bfit  add  it  direct.  Then  dip  or  coat 
the  lights  in  or  with  this  solution  and 


Christmas  Time 

Roberta  Symmes 

Christmas  is  a  merry  time 
Spread-good -cheer-and-share-y  time 
Greens-and-holly-berry-time 
Joy  and  peace  and  mirth-! 
Falling-snowflake-fairy-time 
Raise-the-heart-in-prayer-y  time 
Christmas  is  the  very  time 
For  goodwill  on  earth! 


let  dry.  If  after  use  it  is  desired  to 
remove  the  color,  it  can  be  taken  off 
with  denatured  alcohol. — Ed.  Henry. 


Do  You  Know  That — 

Those  who  make  chrysanthemum 
wool  flowers  will  be  pleased  with  the 
effect  if,  after  the  flowers  are  finished, 
they  would  treat  them  to  a  steam  bath 
of  a  few  minutes.  Ordinary  steam 
from  the  tea  kettle  is  ideal.  This  will 
make  the  wool  fluffy  and  give  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  finer  texture  than  could 
otherwise  be  obtained. — P.  M.  W.,  New 
York. 

V  »{•  •{• 

When  the  button  holes  in  garments 
wear  out,  stitch  a  piece  of  new  cloth 
over  the  old  buttonhole,  and  use  a  firm 
thread  to  work  a  new  one. — M.  F.  M., 
Ark. 

V  V 

Delicious  sandwiches  for  the  after¬ 
noon  tea  are  made  of  raisins  and  nuts 
chopped  together,  very  fine,  moistened 
with  a  little  whipped  cream  and  salted 
to  suit  taste. — M.  F.  M.,  Ark. 


These  attractive  pillows,  6121,  1622,  1625  and  1626,  may  be  used  either  in 
living  room  or  bedroom,  being  both  useful  and  ornamental.  They  are  ideal 
busy-work  for  long  winter  evenings  when  one  wishes  to  relax  and  visit  with 
family  or  friends.  The  pillows  when  finished  are  about  14  by  22  inches  in 
size.  The  material  is  either  fast-colored  Venetian  or  silk  rayon  in  colors, 
green,  maize,  blue,  lavender  and  coral.  Prices  are  as  follows:  Venetian  top 
and  back  without  wadding  35  cents,  with  wadding  75  cents  each;  rayon  top 
and  back  with  wadding  $1.40.  Address  Embroidery  Department,  American 
Agriculturist,  461-4th  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


^  — that  this 

Christmas  may 
be  the  most  joy¬ 
ful  and  happy 
one  you  have 
ever  known  "is 
the  sincere  wish 
of  every  one 
of  your  “Farm 
Service”  Hard¬ 
ware  Store  Men. 
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The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come 


{Continued  from  Page  16) 


boys  and  girls;  on  the  porticos  of  old 
houses  or  in  the  yards;  and,  one  night, 
Chad  saw,  through  the  wide-open  door 
of  a  certain  old  house  on  the  corner  of 
Mill  and  Market  Streets,  a  party  going 
on;  and  Margaret,  all  in  white,  danc¬ 
ing,  and  he  stood  in  the  shade  of  the 
trees  opposite  with  new  pangs  shoot¬ 
ing  through  him  and  went  back  to  his 
room  in  desolate  loneliness,  but  with 
a  new  grip  on  his  resolution  that  his 
own  day  should  yet  come. 

Steadily  the  boy  worked,  forging 
his  way  slowly  but  surely  toward  the 
head  of  his  class  in  the  “kitchen,”  and 
the  school-master  helped  him  unweary- 
ingly.  And  it  was  a  great  help — men¬ 
tal  and  spiritual — to  be  near  the  stern 
Puritan,  who  loved  the  boy  as  a  broth¬ 
er  and  was  ever  ready  to  guide  him 
with  counsel  and  aid  him  with  his 
studies.  In  time  the  Major  went  to 
the  president  to  ask  him  about  Chad, 
and  that  august  dignitary  spoke  of  the 
lad  in  a  way  that  made  the  Major,  on 
his  way  through  the  campus,  swish 
through  the  grass  with  his  cane  in 
great  satisfaction.  He  always  spoke 
of  the  boy  now  as  his  adopted  son  and, 
■whenever  it  was  possible,  he  came  in 
to  take  Chad  out  home  to  spend  Sun¬ 
day  with  him;  but,  being  a  wise  man 
and  loving  Chad’s  independence,  he  let 
the  boy  have  his  own  way.  He  had 
bought  the  filly^and  would  hold  her, 
he  said,  until  Chad  could  buy  her  back, 
and  he  would  keep  the  old  nag  as  a 
brood-mare  and  would  divide  profits 
with  Chad — to  all  of  which  the  boy 
agreed.  The  question  of  the  lad’s 
birth  was  ignored  between  them,  and 
the  Major  rarely  spoke  to  Chad  of  the 
Deans,  who  were  living  in  town  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter,  nor  questioned  him 
about  Dan  or  Harry  or  Margaret.  But 
Chad  had  found  out  where  the  little 
girl  went  to  church,  and  every  Sunday, 
despite  Caleb  Hazel’s  protest,  he  would 
slip  into  the  Episcopal  church,  with  a 
queer  feeling — little  Calvinist  of  the 
hills  that  he  was — that  it  was  not  quite 
right  for  him  even  to  enter  that 
church;  and  he  would  watch  the  little 
girl  come  in  with  her  family  and,  af¬ 
ter  the  queer  way  of  these  “furriners,” 
kneel  first  in  prayer.  And  there,  with 
soul  uplifted  by  the  dim  rich  light  and 
the  peal  of  the  organ,  he  would  sit 
watching  her;  rising  when  she  rose, 
watching  the  light  from  the  windows 
on  her  shining  hair  and  sweet-spirited 
face,  watching  her  reverent  little  head 
bend  in  obeisance  to  the  name  of  the 
Master,  though  he  kept  his  own  held 
straight,  for  no  Popery  like  that  was 
for  him.  Always,  however,  he  would 
slip  out  before  the  service  was  quite 
over  and  never  wait  even  to  see  her 
come  out  of  church.  He  was  too  proud 
for  that  and,  anyhow  it  made  him  lone¬ 
ly  to  see  the  people  greeting  one  an¬ 
other  and  chatting  and  going  off  home 
together  when  there  was  not  a  soul  to 
speak  to  him.  It  was  just  one  such 
Sunday  that  they  came  face  to  face  for 
the  first  time.  Chad  had  gone  down 
the  street  after  leaving  the  church,  had 
changed  his  mind  and  was  going  back 
to  his  room.  People  were  pouring  from 
the  church,  as  he  went  by,  but  Chad 
did  not  even  look  across.  A  clatter 
rose  behind  him  and  he  turned  to  see  a 
horse  and  rockaway  coming  at  a  gal¬ 
lop  up  the  street,  which  was  narrow. 
The  negro  driver,  frightened  though  he 
was,  had  sense  enough  to  pull  his  run¬ 
ning  horse  away  from  the  line  of  ve¬ 
hicles  in  front  of  the  church  so  that 
the  beast  stumbled  against  the  curb¬ 
stone,  crashed  into  a  tree,  and  dropped 
struggling  in  the  gutter  below  another 
line  of  vehicles  waiting  on  the  other 
side  of  the  street.  Like  lightning,  Chad 
leaped  and  landed  full  length  on  the 
horse’s  head  and  was  tossed  violently 
to  and  fro,  but  he  held  on  until  the 
animal  lay  still. 


“Unhitch  the  hoss,”  he  called, 
sharply. 

“Well,  that  was  pretty  quick  work 
for  a  boy,”  said  a  voice  across  the 
street  that  sounded  familiar,  and  Chad 
looked  across  to  see  General  Dean  and 
Margaret  watching  him.  The  boy 
blushed  furiously  when  his  eyes  met 
Margaret’s  and  he  thought  he  saw  her 
start  slightly,  but  he  lowered  his  eyes 
and  hurried  away. 

It  was  only  a  few  days  later  that, 
going  up  from  town  toward  the  cam¬ 
pus,  he  turned  a  corner  and  there  was 
Margaret  alone  and  moving  slowly 
ahead  of  him.  Hearing  his  steps  she 
turned  her  head  to  see  who  it  was,  but 
Chad  kept  his  eyes  on  the  ground  and 
passed  her  without  looking  up.  And 
thus  he  went  on,  although  she  was 
close  behind  him,  across  the  street  and 
to  the  turnstile.  As  he  was  passing 
through,  a  voice  rose  behind  him: 

“You  aren’t  very  polite,  little  boy.” 
He  turned  quickly — Margaret  had  not 
gone  around  the  corner;  she,  too,  was 
coming  through  the  campus  and  there 
she  stood,  grave  and  demure,  though 
her  eyes  were  dancing. 

“My  mamma  says  a  nice  little  boy 
always  lets  a  little  girl  go  first.” 

“I  didn’t  know  you  was  cornin’ 
through.” 

“Was  cornin’  through!”  Margaret 
made  a  little  face  as  though  to  say — 
“Oh,  dear.” 

“I  said  I  didn’t  know  you  loere  com¬ 
ing  through  this  way.” 

Margaret  shook  her  head.  “No,” 
she  said;  “no,  you  didn’t.” 

“Well,  that’s  what  I  meant  to  say.” 
Chad  was  having  a  hard  time  with  his 
English.  He  had  snatched  his  cap 
from  his  head,  had  stepped  back  out¬ 
side  the  stile  and  was  waiting  to  turn 
it  for  her.  Margaret  passed  through 
and  waited  where  the  paths  forked. 

“Are  you  going  up  to  the  college?” 
she  asked. 

“I  was — but  I  ain’t  now — if  you’ll  let 
me  walk  a  piece  with  you.”  He  was 
scarlet  with  confusion — a  tribute  that 
Chad  rarely  paid  his  kind.  His  way  of 
talking  was  very  funny,  to  be  sure,  but 
had  she  not  heard  her  father  say  that 
“the  poor  little  chap  had  had  no  chance 
in  life;”  and  Harry,  that  some  day  he 
would  be  the  best  in  his  class? 

“Aren’t  you — Chad?” 

“Yes — ain’t  you  Margaret — Miss 

Margaret  ?” 

“Yes,  I’m  Margaret.”  She  was 
pleased  with  the  hesitant  title  and  the 
boy’s  halting  reverence. 

“An’  I  called  you  a  little  gal.”  Mar¬ 
garet’s  laugh  tinkled  in  merry  remem¬ 
brance.  “An’  you  wouldn’t  take  my 
fish.” 

“I  can’t  bear  to  touch  them.” 

“I  know,”  said  Chad,  remembering 
Melissa. 

They  passed  a  boy  who  knew  Chad, 
but  not  Margaret.  The  lad  took  off 


his  hat,  but  Chad  did  not  lift  his;  then 
a  boy  and  a  girl  and,  when  only  the 
two  girls  spoke,  the  other  boy  lifted 
his  hat,  though  he  did  not  speak  to 
Margaret.  Still  Chad’s  hat  was  un¬ 
touched  and  when  Margaret  looked  up, 
Chad’s  face  was  red  with  confusion 
again.  But  it  never  took  the  boy  long 
to  learn,  and  thereafter,  during  the 
walk  his  hat  came  off  unfailingly. 
Everyone  looked  at  the  two  with  some 
surprise  and  Chad  noticed  that  the 
girl’s  chin  was  being  lifted  higher  and 
higher.  His  intuition  told  him  what  the 
matter  was,  and  when  they  reached  the 
stile  across  the  campus  and  Chad  saw 
a  crowd  of  Margaret’s  friends  coming 
down  the  street,  he  halted  as  if  to  turn 
back,  but  the  little  girl  told  him  im¬ 
periously  to  come  on.  It  was  a  strang.'j 
escort  for  haughty  Margaret — the  coun¬ 
try-looking  boy,  in  coarse  homespun — 
but  Margaret  spoke  cheerily  to  her 
friends  and  went  on,  looking  up  at 
Chad  and  talking  to  him  as  though  he 
were  the  dearest  friend  she  had  on 
earth. 

At  the  edge  of  town  she  suggested 
that  they  walk  across  a  pasture  and 
go  back  by  another  street,  and  not  un¬ 
til  they  were  passing  through  the  wood¬ 
land  did  Chad  come  to  himself. 

“You  know  I  didn’t  rickollect  when 
you  called  me  ‘little  boy.’  ” 

“Indeed!” 

“Not  at  fust,  I  mean,”  stammered 
Chad. 

Margaret  grew  mock-haughty  and 
Chad  grew  grave.  He  spoke  very  slow¬ 
ly  and  steadily.  “I  reckon  I  rickollect 
ever’thing  that  happened  out  thar  a 
sight  better’n  you.  I  ain’t  forgot 
nothin’ — anything.” 

The  boy’s  sober  and  half-sullen  tone 
made  Margaret  catch  her  breath  with 
a  sudden  vague  alarm.  Unconscious¬ 
ly  she  quickened  her  pace,  but,  already, 
she  was  mistress  of  an  art  to  which 
she  was  born  and  she  said,  lightly: 

“Now  that’s  much  better.”  A  piece 
of  pasteboard  dropped  from  Chad’s 
jacket  just  then,  and,  taking  the  little 
girl’s  cue  to  swerve  from  the  point  at 
issue,  he  picked  it  up  and  held  it  out 
for  Margaret  to  read.  It  was  the  first 
copy  of  the  placard  which  he  had  tied 
around  Jack’s  neck  when  he  sent  him 
home,  and  it  set  Margaret  to  laughing 
and  asking  questions.  Before  he  knew 
it  Chad  was  telling  her  about  Jack  and 
the  mountains;  how  he  had  run  away; 
about  the  Turners  and  about  Melissa 
and  coming  down  the  river  on  a  raft — 
all  he  had  done  and  all  he  meant  to  do. 
And  from  looking  at  Chad  now’  and 
then,  Margaret  finally  kept  her  eyes 
fixed  on  his — and  thus  they  stood  when 
they  reached  the  gate,  while  crows  flew 
cawing  over  them  and  the  air  grew 
chill. 

“And  did  Jack  go  home?” 

Chad  laughed. 

“No,  he  didn’t.  He  come  back,  and 
I  had  to  hide  for  two  days.  Then,  be¬ 
cause  he  couldn’t  find  me  he  did  go, 
thinking  I  had  gone  back  to  the  moun¬ 


tains,  too.  He  went  to  look  fer  me.” 

“Well,  if  he  comes  back  again  I’ll 
ask  my  papa  to  get  them  to  let  you 
keep  Jack  at  college,”  said  Margaret. 

Chad  shook  his  head. 

“Then  I’ll  keep  him  for  you  myself.” 
The  boy  looked  his  gratitude,  but  shook 
his  head  again. 

“He  won’t  stay.” 

Margaret  asked  for  the  placard 
again  as  they  moved  down  the  street. 

“You’ve  got  it  spelled  wrong,”  she 
said,  pointing  to  “steel.”  Chad  blushed. 
“I  can’t  spell  when  I  write,”  he  said. 
“I  can’t  even  talk — right.” 

“But  you’ll  learn,”  she  said. 

“Will  you  help  me?” 

“Yes.” 

“Tell  me  when  I  say  things  wrong?” 

“Yes.” 

“Where’m  I  goin’  to  see  you?” 

Margaret  shook  her  head  thoughtful¬ 
ly;  then  the  reason  for  her  speaking 
first  to  Chad  came  out. 

“Papa  and  I  saw  you  on  Sunday,  and 
papa  said  you  must  be  very  strong  as 
well  as  brave  and  that  you  knew  some¬ 
thing  about  horses.  Harry  told  us  who 
you  were  when  papa  described  you, 
and  then  I  remembered.  Papa  told 
Harry  to  bring  you  to  see  us.  And  you 
must  come,”  she  said,  decisively. 

They  had  reached  the  turnstile  at 
the  campus  again. 

“Have  you  had  any  more  tourna¬ 
ments?”  asked  Margaret. 

“No,”  said  Chad,  apprehensively. 

“Do  you  remember  the  last  thing  I 
said  to  you?” 

“I  rickollect  that  better’n  anything,” 
said  Chad. 

“Well,  I  didn’t  hate  you.  I’m  sorry 
I  said  that,”  she  said  gently.  Chad 
looked  very  serious. 

“That’s  all  right,”  he  said.  “I  seed 
— I  saw  you  on  Sunday,  too.” 

“Did  you  know  me?” 

“I  reckon  I  did.  And  that  wasn’t 
the  fust  time.”  Margaret’s  eyes  were 
opening  with  surprise. 

“I  been  goin’  to  church  ever’  Sun¬ 
day  fer  nothin’  else  but  just  to  see 
you.”  Again  his  tone  gave  her  vague 
alarm,  but  she  asked: 

“Why  didn’t  you  speak  to  me?” 

They  were  nearing  the  turnstile 
across  the  campus  now,  and  Chad  did 
not  answer. 

“Why  didn’t  you  speak  to  me?” 

Chad  stopped  suddenly,  and  Mar¬ 
garet  looked  quickly  at  him,  and  saw 
that  his  face  was  scarlet.  The  little 
girl  started  and  her  own  face  flamed. 
There  was  one  thing  she  had  forgotten, 
and  even  now  she  could  not  recall  what 
it  was — only  that  it  was  something  ter¬ 
rible  she  must  not  know — old  Mammy’s 
words  when  Dan  was  carried  in  sense¬ 
less  after  the  tournament.  Frightened 
and  helpless,  she  shrank  toward  the 
turnstile,  but  Chad  did  not  wait.  With 
his  cap  in  his  hand,  he  turned  abruptly, 
without  a  sound,  and  strode  away. 


a; 


AGAIN  THE  BAR  SINISTER 
ND  yet,  the  next  time  Chad  saw 
Margaret,  she  spoke  to  him  shyly 
but  cordially,  and  when  he  did  not 
come  near  her,  she  stopped  him  on  the 
street  one  day  and  reminded  him  of  his 
promise  to  come  and  see  them.  And 
Chad  knew  the  truth  at  once — that  she 
had  never  asked  her  father  about  him, 
but  had  not  wanted  to  know  what  she 
had  been  told  she  must  not  know,  and 
had  properly  taken  it  for  granted  that 
her  father  would  not  ask  Chad  to  his 
house,  if  there  were  a  good  reason  why 
he  should  not  come.  But  Chad  did  not 
go  even  to  the  Christmas  party  that 
Margaret  gave  in  town,  though  the 
Major  urged  him.  He  spent  Christmas 
with  the  Major,  and  he  did  go  to  a 
country  party,  where  the  Major  was 
delighted  with  the  boy’s  grace  and 
agility,  dancing  the  quadrille,  and 
where  the  lad  occasioned  no  little 
amusement  with  his  improvisations  in 
the  way  of  cutting  pigeon’s  wings  and 
{Continued  on  Page  22) 
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DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 

REGISTERED  POLAND  CHINAS,  Berkshires.  Ches¬ 
ter  Whites.  Young  Pigs,  Collie  Puppies.  Beagle  Dogs. 
P.  HAMII/TON,  Cochranville.  Pa. 


Classified  Ads 

A  Place  to  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 


LIVE  STOCK 


Cattle 


T.  B.  TESTED  COWS  FOR  SALE— 20  very  largo 
■registered  cows.  20  high  grade  cows  fresh  and  close, 
springers  also  several  registered  bulls  and  heifers. 
SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— At  all  times  Guernsey  and  Holstein 
cows  and  heifers  in  carload  lots.  FRED  JENSEN. 
Waupaca,  WTs. 

GUERNSEY’  BULL,  six  months  old.  A.R.  dam, 
spotted  Poland  Chinas,  bred  gilts.  JOS.  KENNEL, 
Atglen,  Pa. 

HOLSTEINS  FOR  SALE.  Pure  breds.  Thirty  cows, 
calves,  heifers  and  bulls.  PHILIP  LEHNER.  Prince¬ 
ton,  Wisconsin. 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS:  One  service  bull  and 
ane  bull  calf.  Fine  breeding.  Farmer’s  prices.  D.  E. 
PROUTY,  Averill  Park,  N.  Y. 


MAPLEGROVE  STOCK  FARM  offers  registered  Hol¬ 
stein  calves  of  both  sexes.  Splendid  breeding.  Good 
individuality  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Herd  federal 
and  state  tested.  WILLIS  VAN  DEWALKER,  R.  D.  2, 
Rome,  New  York. 


Goats 


VITALITY  STRAIN  S^VANANS,  Toggenburgs.  Nu¬ 
bians.  Heaviest,  healthiest  milkers  for  babies,  in¬ 
valids.  GOLDSBOROUGH'S  GOATERY,  Slohnton,  Pa. 


Sheep 


BIG,  HEAVY  WOOLED  Rambouillet  ram  lambs.  3 
Shropshire  ewes,  2  ram  lambs,  H.  C.  BEARDSLEY, 
Montour  Palls,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


EARLY  SPRING  BROILER  CHICKS— Butchers, 
Market  men  pay  extra  prices  for  your  purebred  Rocks, 
Reds,  W’yandottes.  Orpingtons.  Descriptive  I’icture 
Folder  Free,  showing  best  varieties  money  making 
market  cliickens.  FARM  SERVICE,  Route  Al,  TjTone,’ 
Pa. _ ^ _ _ _ 

KWALITEED  BI.OOD  TESTED  Rocks.  Reds.  Leg¬ 
horns.  Bred  for  color,  egg  production,  and  bloodtested 
four  years  for  Bacilliary  White  Diarrhoea  by  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  State  Department  of  Agriculture.  All  chicks 
shipped  under  State  label.  Catalog  and  price  list  free. 
Order  early,  so  we  can  supply  your  wants.  HARRISON¬ 
BURG  HATCHERY.  INC..  Box  223,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

BOOKING  ORDERS  for  Husky  Broiler  Chicks. 
Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks.  Reds.  White 
Wyandottes.  Leghorns,  lerom  large  selected  free  range 
stock.  State  number  you  need  and  we  will  quote 
special  prices.  HIGHLAND  FARM.  Sellersville.  Pa. 


BEAUTIFUL  BUFF  ROCK  cockerels,  thirty  years 
exclusive  breeding.  EDGEWOOD  FARM,  BaUston  Spa. 

N.  Y.  _ 

10  REGAL  DORCAS  White  Wyandotte  Cockerels. 
John  Martin  strain.  Dam’s  record  250.  $5  to  $10. 

JOSEPH  B.  BROWN.  Antwerp,  N.  Y. 


VITALITY  STRAIN  Saanans,  Toggenburgs.  Nu¬ 
bians,  Heaviest,  healthiest  milkers  for  babies,  invalids. 
GOLDSBOROUGH  GOATERY,  Mohnton.  Pa. 


TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 


I’UREBRED  BOURBON  Ited  turkeys.  April  hatch 
Also  Buff  Orpington  cockerels.  C.  C.  COLEMAN, 
Rushville,  Pa. 


TURKEYS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
varieties.  Sati.sfaction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Special  prices.  Catalog  free.  HIGHLAND  1  ARM 

Sellersville,  Pa. 


MAJIMOTII  WHITE  HOLLAND  turkeys.  Healthy, 
free  range  stock.  May  hatched.  MRS.  FRED  G. 
[HER.  Gouverneur.  N.  Y 


'Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Classified  ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a  word.  The  minimum 
charge  per  insertion  is  $1.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and 
whole  number,  including  name  and  address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main 
St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven  words. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired. 
Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low 
rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany 
your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references 


TURKEYS— DUGKS—GEESE 

MAJIMOTII  BRONZE  TURKEY’S.  Bird  Bros,  strain. 
Toms  $10.  Hens  $8.  JIRS.  F.  J.  SCHNEIDER.  La 
Fargeville,  N.  Y. 

SOME  OF  AMERICA’S  best  JIammoth  bronze  tur¬ 
keys.  Original  Gold  Coin  strain.  Yearlings  and 
young  stock  from  prize  winners.  JIRS.  S.  OWEN, 
Seville,  Ohio. 

PUREBRED  NARRAG.4NSETT  TURKEYS  for  sale. 
ROY"  E.  HILTS,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 

GIANT  JIAJIJIOTH  BRONZE  turkeys,  large  healthy 
birds,  prices  reasonable.  JOHN  WILLIAJISON,  Ham¬ 
mond,  N.  Y. 

J1AM.MOTH  TOULOUSE  GEESE.  $6..  Ganders,  $7. 
White  Jluscovy  Dupks,  $3..  Drakes.  $4.  CHARLES  E. 
II.ALLOCK,  JIattituck.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — JIAJIJIOTH  Bronze  turkeys,  bred  from 

25  lb.  hens  and  45  lb.  toms.,  free  range.  FRED 
EYSAJI.4N,  Jloravia.  N.  Y. 

TURKEYS  JIAJIJIOTH  BRONZE  Bourbon  Red.  Nar- 
ragansett.  White  Holland  hens,  toms,  unrelated  pairs 
and  trios,  highest  quality.  Reasonable  prices.  WALTER 
BROS.,  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS,  Young  toms  23  to  25  lbs.  $15. 
From  my  Boston  and  State  Fair  winners.  Photos  on 
request.  Jloney  back  guarantee.  EDWARD  CARROLL. 
West  Jlonroe,  N.  Y’. 

BUY  YOUR  BREEDERS  now.  Purebred  JIammoth 
Bronze  turkeys,  strong  healthy  stock.  Toms  weighing 
from  18  to  24  lbs.  Hens  from  12  to  14  lbs.  Reasonable 
prices.  JIRS.  W.  D.  LAWRENCE.  Adams,  N.  Y. 

BLACK  NORFOLK  TURKEYS  from  New  York  State 
Fair  and  JIadison  Square  Garden  (first)  prize  winning 
stock  hens.  $10.  $12,  $15  and  toms  for  $15.  $20.  $25. 
Only  a  limited  number  left  at  these  prices.  DOROTHA 
BUSKIRK,  Evans  Jlills,  N.  Y. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

EVERT  HOJIE  A  PROSPECT:  make  big  money,  em¬ 
ploy  crew;  sell  dependable  trees,  shrubbery:  all  or 
part  time:  landscape  service;  experience  not  essential: 
full  cooperation:  com.  paid  weekly;  we  deliver,  collect. 
Write  WILLEJXS,  SONS’  NURSERIES,  Desk  A, 
Rochester.  N.  Y. 

RELIABLE  JIEN  WANTED  to  sell  guaranteed  trees, 
shrubs  and  roses.  Steady  work.  I’ay  weekly.  Start 
now  for  Spring  business.  Wholesale  and  retail.  \V  EBB 
NURSERY'  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  C.  W.  STUART  &  CO.,  Newark,  New 
Y'ork  State  (Nurserymen  for  75  years)  need  live  wire 
salesmen.  Part  or  full  time.  An  excellent  opportunity. 
Write  for  particulars. 

JIAKE  $50  to  $75  weekly  tliis  winter  taking  orders 
for  our  quality  Nursery  Stock.  Fruits  from  our  tiees 
have  won  first  prize  at  the  Syracuse  State  1  air  for 
years.  Free  replacement.  No  investment.  No  ex¬ 
perience  necessary.  Free  outfit.  Pay  weekly.  ICNIGHT 
&  BOSTWICK,  Newark.  New  Y'ork  State. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE 

LUMBER— BUILDING 
SUPPLIES 

ROOFING  PAPER,  3-ply,  $1.35  per  roll,  100  sq-ft. 
Prepaid.  Asphalt  shingles,  roofcoating,  paint.  Send  for 
price  list.  WINIKER  BROS.,  MiUis,  Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


USED  CIVIL  WAR  ENVELOPES  with  flags,  de¬ 
signs,  etc.,  $1  to  $15  paid.  Other  stamps  on  en¬ 
velopes  before  1871  bought.  W.  RICHMOND,  Cold 
Spring,  N.  Y. 


BARRELS  of  slightly  damaged  crockery,  hotel  china- 
ware,  cookingware,  glassware,  pottery.  Write  SWASEY 
COMPANY.  Portland,  Maine. 


PURE  EXTRACTED  BUCKWHEAT  honey,  5  lb. 
pail,  90o  post  paid.  EDWIN  RICKARD.  Schoharie, 

N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  old  bags.  We  pay  excellent 
prices.  Write  for  prices.  We  pay  freight.  OWASCO 
BAG  CO..  Rochester,  New  York. 

FAMOUS  CHESAPEAKE  BAY  Oysters.  Big.  fat,  de¬ 
licious.  Fresh  from  the  shell  to  your  door  in  a  few 
hours.  Best  Select’s  $2.85  gal.  Medium,  $2.65.  3-5 

gals.  10c  gal.  less.  All  prepaid  parcel  post  or  ex¬ 
press.  WILLIAM  LORD,  Cambridge,  Md. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PURE  HONEY,  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  5  lbs. 
clover,  $1.00:  10  lbs.  $1.90;  buckwheat  $1.50.  C.  N. 
BALLARD,  Valois,  New  York. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


PEACH  AND  APPLE  TREES  $5;  $7.50  per  100  and 
up.  Complete  assortment  fruits,  berries,  vines,  orna¬ 
mental  trees,  vines,  shrubs,  evergreens.  Catalog  in 
colors  free.  TENNESSEE  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Box 
102,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 


PEACH  AND  APPLE  TREES  $5  per  100  and  up. 
Fruits,  ornamental  trees,  vines.  TENNESSEE  NURS¬ 
ERY  CO.,  Box  202,  Cleveland.  Tenn. 


TOBACCO 


GUARANTEED  CHEWING  or  SMOKING  tobacco— 
5  lbs.  $1.25.  10-$2.00:  50  cigars  $1.75:  pipe  free,  pay 
when  received.  TOBACCO  EXCHANGE,  West  Pa- 
ducah,  Ky, _ _ 

HOMESPUN  TOBACCO— Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.25. 

Smoking.  5  lbs.  $1.00.  Box  50  cigars  $1.75.  Pay 
when  received.  Pipe  free.  FARMERS  UNION,  A6, 
Paducah,  Ky. 


GOOD  SMOKING  TOBACCO,  10  lbs.  $1.50.  Chew¬ 
ing  10  lbs.  $2.50.  Send  no  money:  pay  when  received. 
Pipe  free.  ALBERT  FORD,  Paducah,  Kentucky. 


WOOL— HIDES— FURS 


FURS-IIIDES  will  bring  the  best  prices  when  shipped 
here.  Write  for  prices,  market  information,  tags.  No 
lot  too  small  or  large.  S.  11.  LIVINGSTON,  Succ.  to 
Keystone  Hide  Company,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 

SWITCHES — Combings  made  up.  Booklet.  Flannel¬ 
ette  house  dresses  $1.50.  EVA  MACK.  Box  298,  Ithaca, 
New  York.  _ 

LADIES’  RAYON  AND  WOOL  STOCKINGS.  2  pair 
$1.00.  Colors:  atmosphere,  black,  grain,  grey,  gunmetal, 
sandust.  Sizes  8% -10%.  Good  openings  for  agents. 
A.  H.  TALBOT  SALES  CO.  Norwood,  Mass. 


farms  on  state  road  one  mile  town.  Two  dweUings, 
modern  houses  for  1800  hens,  sell  with  or  withoiit 
hens,  stock,  tools,  tractor,  boat.  Write  BOX  113, 
Snow  Hill,  Md 


READER’S  ORDER  FOR  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

Bates  Only  7  Cents  A  Word  Per  Insertion 
American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen;  Kindly  classify  and  insert  my  advertisement  of  . 

words  to  appear  .  times  in  your  paper.  Enclosed  find  remittance 

of  $ . to  pay  for  advertisement,  which  reads  as  follows: 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


Bank  Reference  . . 

For  only  7  cents  a  word  you  can  place  your  story  of  your  wants  or  what 
you  have  to  sell  in  nearly  150,000  homes. 


HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How” 


How  to  Make  Pumpkin  Pie 


Tk  a.  jsteam.  or  boil  .drain 

^  KV  GOOD  and  inssii* 

HAVE  YOU  SON\E^  —  

ICE  PU/AP-KINS  S  r  NO  SIR,  BUT 

TO- DAY?  )  /  I  OOY  SOhAB 
dandy 
PUM  KINS 


av0i*8lowfii*e 
>  until  pumpkin 
reaches  a  creamy 
consistency 
Ltisnow  ready  tocanonge 

/^DlDl-UNTIL 

.  1 1  kJSSlN' 

ItHE.  hired G-lflU-r- 
_  JTITHOUGHTVtHEN  I  DECIDEDTC) 
’  voowAsaoiKi  via®  IT 
TO  CAN  that  , 

DUhAPiCIKJ 


.Pack  it  very  hot  ‘ 

Process  it  3hr&  in  water 
bath- or  sommatiolbs. 
inapressuTG  cooKer. 


^THISiCOUSlNWILilE, 

IS  OUR  NATIONAL  PIE 
.  PLANT- THEV'S 
^  AT  LEAST  THREE 
PIES  IN  THIS  HER.E^ 

■baby. 


'^YES.IALLUS 
i WONDERED  HOW 
PIES  CREW. 
CUT  IT  OPEN 
AN'  SHOW  EN\ 
TO 


YoM-Y(/M 

4,  ■ 


ADO  »ldj  p  worn 

fUttAa^lkcup  rtorr  water;  ^ 
eccs ;  It  sen  oiNcsAiiTso.  cim- 
mamon; '/vTsp. 

^/NOW  IWARN 
YOU  AGAIN 


DOBLER.VOU 

musn’t  eat  too 

MUCHPUMPKJM 

PIE 


,  OONT 
/WORR.V  oocN 
(THEYAINT 

(that  many 
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Our  Boys’  and  Girls’  Page 

How  to  Start  a  Coin  Collection 


The  easiest  way  to  get  a  collection 
started  is  to  save  all  pennies  with 
different  dates.  You  will  notice  that 
all  those  minted  before  1909  have  In¬ 
dian  heads,  while  all  those  minted 
since  are  Lincoln  heads.  Some  of  the 
latter  kind  have  the  letter  D.  or  S.  on 
them.  This  signifies  that  they  were 
made  at  Denver  or  San  Francisco. 
Those  with  no  letter  on  at  all  were 
minted  at  Philadelphia.  The  small 
cents  were  first  made  in  1859.  (If  I 
am  not  mistaken)  Before  that  they 
were  very  large.  I  have  one  dated 
1837  and  is  almost  as  large  as  a  half 
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dollar.  On  one  side  it  has  the  de¬ 
sign  of  a  comb  and  scissors.  I  hope 
to  obtain  a  full  set  of  pennies  since 
then.  So  far  I  have  51  of  the  small 
ones.  They  date  from  1865  to  1927. 

I -have  one  from  Germany  which  has 
^n  eagle  on  one  side  and  Deutsches 
Reich  1907  1  Pfenning  on  the  other. 
The  one  being  in  the  middle  and  the 
words  around  it.  It  is  slightly  smaller 
than  a  penny  of  ours. 

From  France  I  have  two  copper 
coins  and  one  silver.  On  the  coppers 


My  Summer  Vacation 

I  CAME  out  of  school  June  22,  1928.  I 
worked  around  with  Dad  in  the 
cemetery  until  July  4th.  Then  we 
started  haying,  I  raked  all  the  hay 
with  the  horse.  We  put  45  tons  of 
hay  in  the  barn.  I  went  to  the  cir¬ 
cus.  Now  we  are  all  done  haying  and 
we  have  started  cemetery  work.  But 
soon  it  will  be  time  to  go  into  the  or¬ 
chard.  We  have  a  good  supply  of  ap¬ 
ples.  I  am  eleven  now  and  raised 
this  heifer  in  the  picture.  We  call  her 
Lady  Lindy  because  she  was  born  on 
the  day  Lindy  flew  across.  —  Melvin 
Fassell. 


there  is  a  picture  of  a  man  facing  the 
left  and  the  words  Napoleon  III  Em- 
pereur.  On  the  back  there  is  an  eagle 
in  a  circle  with  the  words  Empire 
Francais  and  Cinq  Centimes  around  it. 


The  Aim  of  Scouting 

“To  live  as  gently  as  I  can 
To  be,  no  matter  where,  a  man. 
To  take  what  comes,  of  good  or  ill. 
And  cling  to  faith  and  honor  still. 

“To  do  my  best  and  let  that  stand 
The  record  of  my  brain  and  hand. 
And  then  if  failure  comes  to  me 
Still  work  and  hope  for  victory. 

**To  have  no  secret  place  wherein 
I  stoop  unseen  to  shame  or  sin. 

To  be  the  same  when  I’m  alone 
As  when  my  every  deed  is  known. 

*‘To  walk  undaunted,  unafraid 
Of  any  step  that  I  have  made 
To  be,  without  pretence  or  sham. 
Exactly  what  men  think  I  am.” 

Quoted  by  Hubert  8.  Martin, 
Director  of  the  Scout  Internation¬ 
al  Bureau,  at  the  Cornell  Con¬ 
ference. 


The  date  is  below  the  man.  One  is 
1855  and  the  other  1863.  Under  the 
eagle  one  has  the  letter  A  and  the  oth¬ 
er  D. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  received  in 
change,  a  quarter  dated  1876.  On  the 
face  it  has  a  statue  with  13  stars 
around  it,  and  the  date  below  it.  On 
the  reverse  side  is  an  eagle  with  United 
States  of  America  above  and  Quar  Dol 
below  it. 

Did  you  ever  notice  the  great  num¬ 
ber  of  13’s  on  the  present  quarter? 
Not  the  newest  kind,  but  the  other. 
There  are  13  letters  in  Quarter  Dol¬ 
lar,  13  letters  in  E.  Pluribus  Unum,  13 
stars  above  the  eagle,  13  arrows  in  its 
claw,  13  leaves  on  the  twig  it  is  hold¬ 
ing,  13  feathers  in  its  tail  and  13  stars 
on  the  face  of  the  coin.  13  must  not 
be  such  an  unlucky  number  after  all 
judging  from  this. 

I  have  3  different  kinds  of  nickels. 
One  is  a  buffalo  of  1926.  Another  is 
a  liberty  of  1906  and  the  third  is  an 
old  one  from  1867.  On  one  side  it 
has  some  bars  with  In  God  we  Trust  on 
top  and  the  date  on  the  bottom.  On 
the  back  there  is  a  5  in  the  middle  with 
13  stars  around  it.  The  United  States 
of  America  and  cent  around  them. 

Two  dollar  bills  aren’t  being  made 
any  more,  so  I  am  saving  one  of  them 
and  also  a  one  dollar  bill,  as  they  are 
making  new  ones  now.  I  also  have 
a  100,000  mark  note  from  Germany 
that  was  issued  during  the  time  of  in¬ 
flation. — John  E.  Smith. 


A  Whang  Top 

All  parts  of  this  top  are  of  wood, 
and  they  are  simple  to  make.  The 
handle  is  a  piece  of  pine,  5%  in.  long, 
1%  in.  wide  and  %  in.  thick.  A  handle, 
%  in.  in  diameter,  is  formed  on  one 
end,  allowing  only  1%  in.  of  the  other 
end  to  remain  rectangular  in  shape. 
Bore  a  %  in.  hole  in  this  end  for  the 
top.  A  1-16  in.  hole  is  bored  in  the 
edge  to  enter  the  large  hole  as  shown. 


The  top  can  be  cut  from  a  broom 
handle  or  a  round  stick  of  hardwood. 

To  spin  the  top,  take  a  piece  of  stout 
cord  about  2  feet  long,  pass  one  end 
through  the  1-16-in.  hole  and  wind  it  on 
the  small  part  of  the  top  in  the  usual 


way,  starting  at  the  bottom  and  wind¬ 
ing  upward.  When  the  shank  is  cov¬ 
ered,  set  the  top  in  the  %-in.  hole. 
Take  hold  of  the  handle  with  the  left 
hand  and  the  end  of  the  cord  with  the 
right  hand,  give  a  good  quick  pull  on 
the  cord  and  the  top  will  jump  clear 
of  the  handle  and  will  spin  vigorously. 


American  Agriculturist,  December  22-29,  1928 
^  est  to  use  is  the  simple  water  color, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  the  best.  From 
your  hardware  you  can  get  almost  any 
color  you  wish  in  durable  water-proof 
lacquers  in  very  small  cans. 

And  there  are  hundreds  of  designs 
you  can  work  out  for  yourself,  no  two 


all-over  pattern  of  squares.  The  piece 
used  in  the  illustration  was  such  an  all- 
over  pattern  in  a  very  faint  blue. 

If  your  oilcloth  is  plain  draw  with 
ruler  and  pencil  the  all-over  squares, 
putting  your  lines  just  half  an  inch 
apart.  Draw  these  in  lightly  and  you 
will  have  no  difficulty  getting  them  to 
come  off. 

The  girl  who  made  the  mat  illustrat¬ 
ed  used  a  dark  blue  paint  for  her  de¬ 
sign,  carefully  filling  just  the  right 
squares.  It  looks  lovely  with  the  faint 
blue  lines,  too. 

There  are  several  different  kinds  of 
paints  you  can  get.  Perhaps  the  easi- 

Bunny  Monogram  K 


If  you  do  not  wish  to  wait  for  the 
series  to  run  on  the  Boys’  and  Girls’ 
page,  for  ten  cents  you  can  obtain 
proof  sheets  of  the  entire  alphabet. 
Address  Editor  Boys’  and  Girls’  Page, 
American  Agriculturist,  461-4th  Av¬ 
enue,  New  York  City. 


10  Do  oFnotlol)o! 


Colorful  Mats 

This  is  for  the  girls. 

Some  of  the  cleverest  little  mats 
for  use  around  the  kitchen  and  dining 
room  can  be  made  easily  from  oilcloth. 
You  and  Mother  will  find  hundreds  of 
uses  for  them,  too. 

Purchase  a  piece  of  oilcloth  that 
either  is  perfectly  plain  or  that  has  an 


“Best  people,**  those  who  make  “Our 
set’* 

May  not  have  wealth  or  title; 

But  they  must  interest  and  please — 
That  famous  “It**  is  vital! 

Editor’s  Note — Our  boys  and  girls 
who  want  to  have  good  manners  will 
do  well  to^  watch  these  items  “To  Do 
or  Not  To' Do!”  The  next  one  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  an  early  issue. 


of  them  alike.  After  you  have  com¬ 
pleted  your  design  on  the  oilcloth  and 
the  color  has  thoroughly  dried,  cut  out 
a  remnant  of  cloth  that  will  just  fit  the 
back  of  your  pad.  Press  the  cloth 
flat  with  a  hot  iron. 

Spread  glue  very  thinly  on  the  back 
of  the  oilcloth  and  then  press  the  cloth 
tight  onto  the  pad  with  a  cool  iron.  The 
result  is  a  very  pretty  and  exceedingly 
useful  handy  mat. — C.  T.  Little. 


The  Little  Shepherd  of 
Kingdom  Gome 

(Continued  on  Page  20) 
shuffling,  which  he  had  learned  in  the 
mountains.  So  the  Major  made  him 
accept  a  loan  and  buy  a  suit  for  social 
purposes  after  Christmas,  and  had  him 
go  to  Madam  Blake’s  dancing  school, 
and  promise  to  go  to  the  next  party 
to  which  he  was  asked.  And  that  Chad 
did — to  the  big  gray  house  on  the  cor¬ 
ner,  through  whose  widespread  doors 
his  longing  eyes  had  watched  Margaret 
and  ‘her  friends  flitting  like  butterflies 
months  before. 

It  intoxicated  the  boy — the  lights, 
music,  flowers,  the  little  girls  in  white 
— and  Margaret.  For  the  first  time  he 
met  her  friends,  Nellie  Hunt,  sister  to 
Richard;  Elizabeth  Morgan  cousin  to 
John  Morgan;  and  Miss  Jennie  Over- 
street,  who,  young  as  she  was,  wrote 
poems — but  Chad  had  eyes  only  for 
Margaret.  It  was  while  he  was  danc¬ 
ing  a  quadrille  with  her,  that  he  noticed 
a  tall,  pale  youth  with  black  hair,  glar¬ 
ing  at  him,  and  he  recognized  Georgie 
Forbes,  a  champion  of  Margaret,  and 
the  old  enemy  who  had  caused  his  first 
trouble  in  his  new  home.  Chad  laugh¬ 
ed  with  fearless  gladness,  and  Mar¬ 
garet  tossed  her  head.  It  was  Georgie 
now  who  blackened  and  spread  the  blot 
on  Chad’s  good  name. 

(To  be  Continued  Next  Week) 
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^  liTe  Service  Bureau 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


How  to  Get  Rid  of  Your  Spare  Change 


There  are  always  plenty  of  people 
ready  and  eager  to  relieve  anyone 
of  whatever  surplus  change  they  may 
have.  If  any  of  our  subscribers  have 
money  that  they  have  no  use  for  we 
suggest  some  easy  ways  of  disposing 
of  it  where  there  will  be  no  chance  of 
getting  returns  for  it. 

1.  Pay  an  advance  listing  fee  in  the 
hope  of  selling  your  farm  property. 

2.  Send  it  for  use  in  “recording  the 
deed,  etc.”  of  a  building  lot  that 
you  have  won  “free”  by  solving  a 
puzzle. 

3.  Pay  for  a  sample  outfit  in  the  hope 
that  you  will  be  able  to  “earn 
money  at  home.” 

4.  Take  a  correspondence  course  in 
show  card  writing  under  a  guar¬ 
antee  that  “employment  will  be  se¬ 


Promptness  Appreciated 

Your  letter  of  Sept.  22  con¬ 
taining  drafts  for  full  pay¬ 
ment  on  account  of  injuries  which 
I  sustained  in  a  recent  automobile 
accident,  has  been  received  and  1 
thank  you  for  the  same. 

I  also  wish  to  express  my  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  prompt  and  ef¬ 
ficient  manner  in  whieh  you  ad¬ 
justed  and  settled  my  claim. 
Thanking  you  again,  I  remain. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Frederiek  B.  Vail, 

K.  F.  D.,  No.  2, 

Bethel,  Conn. 


the  failure  he  offered  creditors  a  set¬ 
tlement  on  the  basis  of  thirty-five  per 
cent  and  it  was  indicated  in  some  quar¬ 
ters  that  the  settlement'  would  be  ac¬ 
cepted.  We  have  no  reports  on  the 
business  since  the  failure. 

This  is  just  another  instance  of  the 
risk  which  our  subscribers  take  in  ship- 
ing  to  merchants  who  are  not  licensed 
and  bonded  and  of  whose  reliability 
they  are  not  absolutely  sure.  It  may 
take  a  little  time,  but  it  is  worth  writ¬ 
ing  to  the  Service  Bureau  for  a  re¬ 
port  before  doing  business. 


Do  Not  Sign  Before  You 
Read 

“About  six  weeks  ago  an  agent  called 
at  my  shop  and  stated  that  the  Adjust¬ 
able  Displays,  Inc.  of  303  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York  City,  wanted  to  store  some  display 
fixtures  with  a  trustworthy  person  and 
that  they  would  send  a  salesman  to  un¬ 
pack  and  distribute  the  fixtures.  I  was 
to  have  a  commission  on  what  was  sold. 
My  partner  was  present  and  heard  this 
conversation.  He  handed  me  a  slip  to 
sign  which  I  unwisely  neglected  to  read. 
About  a  week  later  I  got  an  invoice  which 
read  ‘Sold  to  ...  .  fixtures  amounting 
to  $495.’  ” 

UPON  receipt  of  this  letter,  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Service  Bureau 
called  on  the  Adjustable  Displays,  Inc. 
We  found  them  at  the  above  address 
occupying  one  small  office  with  a  girl 
in  charge  who  was  unable  to  give  us 
any  suggestion  as  to  the  case  or  as  to 
the  time  when  Mr.  Zeeman  would  be  in. 


We  asked  the  cooperation  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Better  Business  Bureau  who  lo¬ 
cated  Mr.  Zeeman.  He  claimed  that 
his  salesman  did  not  misrepresent 
when  taking  the  order.  However,  after 
considerable  questioning  he  admitted 
that  he  had  no  proof  to  back  up  this 
statement.  Upon  being  informed  that 
the  two  affadavits  stated  that  the  sales¬ 
man  did  misrepresent,  Mr.  Zeeman  said 


A  Gift  Every  Week 
'  in  the  Year 

JiTOT  only  at  Christmas  time 
X  V  but  once  a  week  for  a  whole 
year.  What  could  be  more  ap¬ 
propriate  than  a  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  American  Agriculturist. 

When  you  give  A.  A.  you  are 
making  a  substantial  and  usable 
gift. 

The  children  look  forward 
each  week  for  a  copy  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist. 

S2  big  issues  for  one  dollar. 
In  no  other  way  can  you  give  so 
much  for  such  a  small  outlay. 

Mail  your  subscription  gift  or¬ 
der  to  American  Agriculturist, 
461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
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sity  of  thoroughly  reading  a  contract 
or  paper  before  signing  it. 


cured  for  you  when  the  course  is 
finished.” 

5.  Spend  it  for  patent  medicines. 

6.  Buy  wild  cat  stocks  from  the  man 
who  advises  you  to  “buy  before  it 
is  too  late.” 

7.  Join  any  one  of  a  number  of  “auto¬ 
mobile  service  associations.” 

Those  are  by  no  means  all  of  the 
clever  schemes  worked  out  by  those 
who  live  by  their  wits  but  the  list 
should  offer  plenty  of  opportunity  for 
the  man  who  has  more  money  than  he 
needs,  and  incidentally  is  a  good  list 
to  avoid  for  those  who  do  need  all  their 
money  they  are  able  to  scrape  together. 


he  would  communicate  with  his  sales¬ 
man  to  get  his  side  of  the  story. 

We  now  learn  that  the  trade  accept¬ 
ance  note  has  been  put  in  the  hands 
of  a  third  party  for  collection.  Pres¬ 
sure  is  being  brought  to  bear  on  our 
subscriber  to  settle  this  before  it  comes 
into  court.  One  man’s  guess  may  be 
as  good  as  another,  but  we  guess  that 
this  note  will  never  be  collected  if  our 
subscriber  is  firm  in  refusing  to  pay 
it.  However,  the  case  shows  the  neces- 


Reward  Goes  to  Two  Herkimer  Men 


“No  Funds” 

“Find  enclosed  check  for  $29.10  di'awn 
on  the  Cambridge  Trust  Company.  A 
man  who  said  he  represented  the  Snyder 
Produce  Company  came  to  my  home  and 
purchased  chickens  for  which  he  gave 
this  check.  He  said  he  was  coming 
around  every  week  for  eggs.  He  has 
never  returned  and  the  check  has  been 
returned  by  the  bank  marked,  ‘no 
funds’.” 

WE  learn  that  there  is  no  firm  by 
this  name  in  Chester,  Pa.,  the  ad¬ 
dress  given  and  they  have  never  had 
an  account  with  the  Cambridge  Trust 
Company.  If  this  man  should  approach 
any  of  our  readers,  we  suggest  that 
you  notify  us  immediately  and  at  the 
same  time,  your  local  peace  officer. 


Two  Herkimer  men.  Max  Miller  and 
Grant  H.  Mead,  divided  a  twenty-live 
dollar  chicken  thief  reward  given  by 
Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  publisher  of 
American  Agriculturist.  Mr.  Miller  and 
his  wife  had  been  away  from  home  for 
some  time.  Upon  their  return  they  dis¬ 
covered  some  men  in  their  house  who 
pointed  a  gun  at  Mr.  Miller  and  threaten¬ 
ed  to  shoot  him.  Mrs.  Miller  ran  to  her 
neighbor,  Mr.  Mead’s,  and  asked  him  to 
call  the  sheriff’s  office.  He  did  so  and 
the  sheriff  came  promptly  but  meanwhile 
both  men  had  disappeared. 

Mr.  Mead  had  missed  some  chickens 
and  milk  about  three  days  before  and 
because  of  leg  bands  identified  two  chick¬ 


ens  which  had  been  killed  and  were  wait¬ 
ing  to  be  used  by  the  thieves  who  had 
made  themselves  at  home  in  Mr.  Miller’.s 
house.  The  thieves  were  arrested  that  af¬ 
ternoon  and  later  were  brought  to  trial, 
Mr.  Miller  testifying  as  to  the  gun  and 
housebreaking  and  Mr.  Mead  as  to  the 
stolen  chickens  and  milk.  A  hundred 
days’  sentence  to  Herkimer  jail  was  given 
the  thieves  by  Judge  Bell.  The  leg  bands 
identified  the  poultry  but  they  might  have 
been  removed.  The  A.A.  Poultry  Marker 
puts  on  a  mark  that  cannot  be  removed. 

Because  of  the  evidence  given  by  both 
Mr.  Mead  and  Mr.  Miller  leading  to  the 
arrest,  conviction  and  imprisonment  of 
the  thieves,  the  reward  was  divided  be¬ 
tween  them. 


Be  Sure  Before  You  Ship 

“Enclosed  find  two'  protested  checks, 
one  for  $75.60  and  the  other  for  $42.50 
sent  me  by  Max  Tenenbaum,  106  Hop¬ 
kins  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  to  pay  for  eggs. 
Before  I  shipped  this  man  eggs,  our  bank 
found  he  w'as  worth  about  $5200.  I  have 
had  several  of  his  checks  come  back  but 
he  has  always  made  them  good,  but  these 
two  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  any  ad¬ 
justment  on.  Try  and  get  our  money.” 

Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Tenen¬ 
baum  remain  unanswered  and  we 
doubt  very  much  if  it  will  be  possible 
to  get  an  adjustment  for  our  subscrib¬ 
er.  Our  file  indicates  that  this  par¬ 
ty  failed  in  May,  1927,  owing  the  trade 
approximately  $4,000.  At  the  time  of 
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Picture  Puzzle  Contests 
Flood  Mails 

Many  complaints  have  come  to  the 
Bureau  as  a  result  of  advertising 
of  puzzle  schemes  offering  valuable 
prizes — “Free  Pony.”  “Free  Auto¬ 
mobile”  and  valuable  cash  prizes  to 
those  who  find  the  correct  solution. 
Everyone  answering  the  advertising  re¬ 
ceives  congratulations  and  is  notified 
that  his  answer  is  correct  and  that  he 
has  been  given  one  thousand  or  more 
votes  as  credit  toward  the  prize.  Most 
of  these  schemes  are  subscription  pro¬ 
positions  and  are  answered  in  the  main 
by  women  and  children.  A  number  of 
these  schemes  have  been  found  to  be 
fraudulent  and  have  been  denied  the 
mails  by  the  Post  Office  Department. 
Recently  there  has  been  an  epidemic  of 
these  questionable  offers. — Rochester 
Better  Business  Bureau. 


Our  Guarantee  Protects 

SOMETIME  ago  we  began  to  be 
flooded  with  complaints  against  an 
A.A.  advertiser  of  dogs.  This  firm  had 
advertised  with  us  for  some  time,  yet 
we  felt  that  something  must  be  wrong 
and  suspended  further  advertisements 
until  the  complaints  could  be  investi¬ 
gated. 

We  were  able  to  secure  adjustments 
on  several  complaints,  and  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  our  guarantee  of  ads,  Amer¬ 
ican  AGRICULTURIST  sent  a  check  in 
several  other  cases. 

The  final  result  has  been  that  further 
advertising  for  the  company  has  been 


We  Are  Glad  to  Help 

<<*^00 AY  I  received  a  letter 
1  and  also  a  check  from  that 
hatchery  in  full  payment  for  the 
chicks  that  were  dead  on  arrival. 
I  am  very  grateful  for  your  help 
in  this  case,  for  without  your  aid 
I  should  have  been  unable  to  se¬ 
cure  the  amount  due.  This  is  not 
the  first  time  you  have  rendered 
service  to  me  and  my  immediate 
family. 

“This  speaks  highly  for  the 
Service  Bureau  of  the  A.  A. .  .  I 
have  been  a  subscriber  for  a 
number  of  years  and  you  may 
continue  to  count  on  me  as  one 
of  your  regular  customers.  At 
any  price  I  would  not  be  without 
the  American  Agriculturist.” 


refused.  We  have  no  evidence  that 
they  are  deliberately  trying  to  swindle 
our  subscribers,  yet  we  feel  that  if  so 
many  of  our  readers  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  treatment  they  are  getting, 
we  do  not  wish  to  carry  them  longer. 
Any  money  received  by  us  from  adver¬ 
tising  would  be  more  than  balanced  by 
possible  loss  to  our  subscribers. 


Photographic  reproductions  of  the  checks  sent  by  Mr.  Morgenthau  to 
Mr.  Grant  Mead  and  Mr.  Max  Miller. 


Post  Office  Closes  Another 
Home  Work  Scheme 

“I  am  writing  to  inquire  regarding  the 
Bancroft  Dress  Company  of  Lynn,  Mass. 
They  advertise  as  makers  of  individual 
yet  inexpensive  aprons  and  housedresses.” 

UPON  investigation  we  found  that 
the  Post  Office  Department  had 
been  following  their  methods  of  doing 
business  and  as  a  result  they  have  re¬ 
fused  them  the  use  of  the  United  States 
mails  because  of  the  fraudulent  nature 
of  the  business  in  which  they  were  en¬ 
gaged. 

This  is  just  another  home  work 
scheme  and  also  a  w'arning  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers  against  doing  business  with 
them. 


PVaud  Order  Issued 

A  Fraud  Order  was  issued  recently 
by  the  Post  Office  Department 
against  the  Belgiam-Florida  Trading 
Co.,  Inc.;  Belgiam-Florida  Trading  Co.; 
National  Rabbit  Association,  Inc.;  Na¬ 
tional  Rabbit  Association,  and  their  of¬ 
ficers  and  agents  at  New  York,  N  .Y. — 
Rochester  Better  Business  Bureau. 


determine 

bwProfits 


High  dairy  production  records  were  never  made  in  the 
days  when  cows  received  only  a  ration  of  those  feeds 
which  happened  to  be  grown  on  the  home  farm.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  20  years,  production  per  cow  has  increased  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  Those  are  the  years  in  which  the  bal¬ 
anced  ration  has  been  adopted,  and  commercial  dairy  feeds 
have  made  their  great  growth.  As  the  ration  is  balanced  to 
fit  the  needs  of  the  cow,  she  is  able  to  produce  more,  and 
earn  more  profit. 

When  you  buy  any  kind  of  feed  for  the  dairy  cow,  there 
are  three  main  points  to  consider. 

It  must  fit  in  with  and  balance  the  feeds  you  already 
have  on  the  farm  to  make  a  suitable  ration. 

Its  ingredients  must  be  of  absolutely  trustworthy  qual¬ 
ity,  true  to  the  label  and  uniform  in  every  bag. 

It  must  be  bought  at  a  price  as  low  as  possible  for 
strictly  high  quality  materials.  Poor  quality  materials  are 
too  expensive  at  any  price. 

To  go  out  all  over  the  world  and  buy  the  choicest  mate¬ 
rials  for  dairy  cow  rations  is  a  business  which  requires  not 
only  high  technical  training,  but  a  strong  business  organiza¬ 
tion  and  plenty  of  capital.  With  such  an  organization  it  is 
possible  to  discover  and  purchase  the  best  ingredients. 

Guarding  that  quality  so  that  the  goods  delivered  are 
the  same  as  were  paid  for,  is  a  big  task.  It  requires  chem¬ 


ists,  inspectors,  laboratories,  and  the  keeping  of  great  vol¬ 
umes  of  records. 

Finally,  the  compounding  of  rations  suitable  for  vari¬ 
ous  conditions,  that  will  blend  with  your  home-grown  feeds 
in  the  most  profitable  way,  needs  the  best  skill  and  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  whole  field  of  agricultural  training. 

You  have  your  choice  of  two  methods,  in  buying 
your  dairy  feeds.  You  can  undertake  to  assemble  these 
ingredients  yourself,  or  you  can  buy  them  from  one  of 
the  great  feed  companies  which  has  made  this  work  its 
specialty. 

The  argument  is  all  in  favor  of  buying  from  the  feed 
company.  They  have  the  organization  of  skilled  buyers  who 
get  the  lowest  price  and  are  able  to  sell  to  you  at  the  lowest 
price.  Their  chemists  rigidly  examine  every  carload  and 
accept  only  the  best.  Their  machinery  grinds  and  mixes  at 
so  low  a  cost  that  your  scoop-shovel  becomes  a  luxury,  and 
their  technical  men,  studying  the  conditions  of  the  industry 
every  day,  are  the  best  posted  men  in  the  country  to  advise 
you. 

'These  feed  companies  have  built  their  success  on  honest 
quality.  People  buy  their  feeds  because  it  pays.  Their 
trade-marks  tell  of  good  faith  and  square  dealing.  It  will 
pay  you  to  buy  these  feeds  of  known  quality,  put  out  by 
concerns  whose  whole  future  depends  on  their  helping  you 
to  make  a  profit. 


Buy  Trade-Marked  Feeds  Advertised  in  ^GRICU1JURI.ST 
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